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PREFACE. 


Few  subieclsliaveoflaleyears  more  employed  thepensof  every  class  of  cnlics,  than  the  im- 
-provement  of  the  Enghsh  Language.  The  greatest  abilities  in  tlie  nation  have  been  exerted  in 
-cultivating  and  reforming  it ;  nor  have  a  thousand  minor  critics  been  wanting  to  add  their  mite  of 
-amendment  to  their  native  tongue.  Johnson,  whose  large  mind  and  just  taste  made  him  capable 
of  enriching  and  adorning  the  Language  with  original  composition,  has  condescended  to  the 
'  drudgery  of  disentangling,  explaining,  and  arranging  it,  and  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abil- 
ity labour,  and  patience;  and  Dr.  Lowth,  the  politest  scholar  oftlie  age,  has  veiled  his  superior, 
ity  in  his  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  The  ponderous  foho  has  gravely  vindicated 
the  rights  of  analog^-,  and  thelight  ephemeral  sheet  of  news  has  corrected  errors  m  Grammar, 
as  well  as  in  Politics,  by  slyly  marking  them  in  italics.  ^       ,  ,        ,       .  mi 

Nor  has  the  improveinent  stopped  here.  AVhile  Johnson  and  Lowth  have  been  insensibly 
operating  on  the  orthography  and  construction  of  our  Language,  its  pronunciation  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  importance  of  a  consistent  and  regular  pronunciation  was  too  obvious  to  be 
overlooked:  and  the  want  of  this  consistency  and  regularity  has  induced  several  ingenious  men 
to  endeavour  at  reformation;  who,  by  exhibiting  the  regularities  of  pronunciation,  and  point- 
ing  out  its  analogies,  have  reclaimed  some  wordsthat  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in  a  wrong 
sound,  and  prevented  others  from  being  perverted  by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Among  those  writers  Avho  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this  subject,  is  Mr.  Elphmston;  who,  m 
his  Principles  of  the  Enclish  Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  system;  and,  by  a  deep  in. 
vestigation  of  the  analogies  of  oui-  tongue,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  regular  pro- 
nunciation. ,      1  .    Til     .      •     IT^-  4.- 

After  him  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical  Dictionary; 
in  M-hich  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  figures  placed  over 
the  vowels,  to  indicate  their  different  sounds.  But  this  gentleman  has  rendered  his  Dictionary 
extremely  imperfect,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number  of  words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pro- 
nunciation  —  those  very  words  for  which  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would  be  most  consulted. 

To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  syllables,  and  placed 
figures  over  the  vowels  as  Dr.  Kenrick  had  done,  but,  by  spelling  these  syllables  as  they  are  pro- 
onounced,  seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  to  leave  but  little  expec- 
tation of  future  improvement.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  is 
tfreatly  superior  to  every  other  that  preceded  it;  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of 
J  words,  by  spelling  them  as  they  are  pronounced,  is  highly  rational  and  useful  — But  here  sm- 
:.cerity  obliges  me  to  stop.  The  numerous  instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency, 
"  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  Language,  sufficiently  show  how  imperfect* 
il  think  his  Dictionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for  attempting  another 
"-that  might  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

>  Thelastwriter  onthissubjectisMr.Nares,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  has  shown  a 
^  clearness  of  method  and  an  extent  of  observation  which  deserve  the  highest  encomiums.  His  Pre- 
face alone  proves  him  an  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a  philosophical  observer  of  Language ;  and  his 
^  Alphabetical  Index,  referrlngnear  five  thousand  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them,  is  a 
^'^wanduseful  method  of  treating  the  subject;  but  he  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  havemis- 
"  taken  the  best  usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 


•  See  Principles,  No.  124,  126,  129,  886,  454,  462,  479,  480,  530;  and  the  words  Assume,  Collect, 
CovETOL's,  Do^•ATl  VE,  EpHEMEttA,  Satiety,  ctc.  aud  the  inseparable  preposition  Dis. 
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Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  and  I  hope  without 
envy  or  self-conceit.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  policy  in  me  to  have  been  silent  on  this  head, 
for  fear  of  putting  the  Public  in  mind  that  others  have  wi'itten  on  the  subject  as  well  as  myself: 
but  this  is  a  narrow  policy,  which,  undertlie  colour  of  tenderness  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raise 
ourselves  at  their  expense.  A  writer  who  is  conscious  he  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Public, 
(and  unless  he  is  thus  conscious  he  ought  not  to  write)  must  not  only  wish  to  be  compared  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  but  will  promote  the  comparison,  hj  informing  liis  readers  what 
others  have  done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pretensions  to  a  preference ;  and  if  this  be  done  with 
fairness  and  without  acrimony,  it  can  be  no  more  inconsistent  with  modesty,  than  it  is  Avith 
honesty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  work  I  have  olFered  on  the  subject  has,  I  hope,  added  something  to  the  public  stock:  it 
not  only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation  on  a  more  extensive  plan  than  others  have 
done,  divides  the  words  into  syllables,  and  marks  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  like  Dr.  Kenrick, 
spells  the  words  as  tlie}^  are  pronounced  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  directs  the  inspector  to  the  rule 
by  the  word  like  Mr.  Nares;  but,  where  words  are  subject  to  different  pronunciations,  it  shows 
the  reasons  from  analogy  for  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  side  and  the  other,  and  points 
out  the  pronunciation  which  is  preferable.  In  short,  Iliave  endeavoured  to  unite  the  science  of 
Mr.  Elphinston,  the  method  of  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and,  to  add  to 
these  advantages,  have  given  critical  observations  on  such  words  as  are  subject  to  a  diversity  of 
pronunciation,  and  have  invited  the  inspector  to  decide  according  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage. 

Butto  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objection ;  which  is,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  a  Language  is  necessarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  endeavours  to  delineate  or  settle 
it  are  vain.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  sa3^s:  Most  of  the  writers 
of  English  Grammar  have  given  long  tables  of  words  pronounced  ollierwise  than  they  are 
written  j  and  seem  not  sufficiently  to  have  considered,  that,  of  English,  as  of  all  living  tongues, 
there  is  a  double  pronunciation;  one,  cursory  and  colloquial;  the  other,  regular  and  solemn. 
The  cursory  pronunciation  is  always  vague  and  uncertain,  being  made  different,  in  different 
mouths,  by  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  affectation.  The  solemn  pronunciation,  though  by  no 
means  immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  always  less  remote  from  the  orthography,  and  less  hable 
to  capricious  innovation.  They  have,  however,  generally  formed  their  tables  according  to  the 
cursory  speech  ofthose  with  whom  they  happened  to  converse,  and,  concluding  that  the  whole 
nation  combines  to  vitiate  language  in  one  manner,  have  often  established  the  jargon  of  tlis 
lowest  of  the  people  as  the  model  of  speech.  For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule  is,  to 
consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words.'' 

"Without  any  derogation  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in  these 
observations  we  do  not  perceive  that  justness  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for  whichhe  is  so  re- 
markable. It  wouldbe  doing  great  injustice  to  him,  to  suppose  thathemeantto  exclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  conveying  the  actual  pronunciation  of  many  words  that  depart  manifestly  from  their 
orthography,  or  of  those  that  are  written  alike,  and  pronounced  differently:  and  inversely.  He 
has  marked  these  differences  with  great  propriety  himself,  in  many  places  of  his  Dictionary ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  extend  these  remarks  farther.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  he 
could  suppose,  that,  because  the  almost  imperceptible  glances  of  colloquial  pronunciation  ^yere 
not  to  be  caught  and  described  by  the  pen,  that  the  very  perceptible  dill'erence  between  the  initial 
accented  syllables  o( money  and  monUor,  or  the  final  unaccented  syllables  of///u7^  and  iiijinite, 
could  not  be  sufficiently  marked  upon  paper.  Cannot  we  show  ihixicellar,  a  vault,  and  seller, 
one  who  sells,  have  exactly  the  same  sound ;  or  that  the  monosyllable /^///,  and  the  first  syllable 
oifulminate^ixvc  sounded  differently,  because  there  are  some  words  in  which  solemnity  will 
authorize  adifferentshadeofpronunciation  from  familiarity?  Besides,  that  colloquial  proimn- 
ciation  which  is  perfect,  is  so  much  the  language  of  solemn  speaking,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
more  difference  than  between  the  same  picture  painted  to  be  viewed  near  and  at  a  distance.  The 
Kvmmr>irviiil)olhis  cxactl V  tlio  sauic ;  and  the  distinctionlies  oiilvin  llic  colouring.  ThcEnghsh 


Language,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  a  grcal  superiorily  over  the  French,  which  pronounces 
manyleUcrsinthci)octicand  solemn  style,  that  are  wliolly  silent  in  the  prosaic  and  familiar. 
Butifasolemn  and  familiar  pronunclationreally  cxistsin  our  language,  is  itnot  the  business  of 


n  grammarian  to  mark  both  ?  And  if  lie  cannot  point  out  the  precise  sound  of  unacceiiled  syl- 
lables, (for  these  only  arc  liable  to  obscurity)  he  may,  at  least,  give  those  sounds  which  approach 
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the  nearest,  and  by  tliis  means  become  a  little  more  useful  than  those  \\ho  so  liberally  leave  evciy 
thing  to  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  speaker. 

The  truth  is,  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  distinctness  and  indistinct- 
ness with  which,  on  solemn  or  familiar  occasions,  we  sometimes  pronounce  the  unaccented 
vowels;  and  with  respect  to  these,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  remarks  are  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  English  Language,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  is  evidently  divisible  into 
accented  and  unaccented  sounds.  The  accented  syllables,  by  being  pronounced  with  greater 
force  than  the  unaccented,  have  their  vowels  as  clearly  and  distinctly  sounded  as  any  given  note 
inmusic;  while  the  unaccented  vowels,  for  want  of  the  stress,  are  aptto  slide  into  an  obscurity 
of  sound,  M^hich,  though  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  the  ear,  can  not  be  so  definitely  marked 
out  to  the  eye  by  other  sounds  asthose  vowels  that  are  under  the  accent.  Thus  some  of  the  vow- 
els, when  neither  under  the  accent,  nor  closed  by  a  consonant,  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an 
opener  or  a  closer  sound,  accordingto  the  solemnity  or  familiarity,  the  deliberation  or  rapidity 
of  our  delivery.  This  will  be  perceived  in  the  sound  of  the  ememolion*,  of  the  o  in  obedience, 
andofthez^iii  monument.  In  thehasty pronunciation  of  common  speaking,  the  e  in  emotion  is 
often  shortened,  as  if  spelt  im-mo-tion ;  the  o  in  obedience  shortened  and  obscured,  as  if  written 
ub-be-di-ence ;  and  the  u  in  monument  changed  into  e,  as  if  written  mon-ne-ment ;  while  the  de- 
liberate and  elegant  sound  of  these  vowels  is  the  long  open  sound  they  have,  when  the  accent  is 
on\\iQm,mequal,  over,3indiunit :  but  a,  when  unaccented,  seems  to  have  no  such  diversity;  it 
has  generally  a  short  obscure  sound,  whether  ending  a  sjdlable,  or  closed  by  a  consonant.  Thus 
the  a  in  aZ>/e  has  its  definite  and  distinct  sound;  but  the  same  letter  in  tolerable^"^  goes  into  an 
obscure  indefinite  sound  approaching  the  shoi  tw;  nor  can  any  solemnity  or  deliberation  give  it 
thelong  open  sound  it  has  in  the  first  word.  Thus,  by  distinguishing  vowels  into  their  accented 
and  unaccented  sounds,  we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  what  Dr.  Johnson  saw  but  obscurely ;  and 
by  this  distinction  entirely  to  answer  the  objection. 

Equally  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  generalrule,  that  those  are  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words.  It  is  certain,  where  custom  is  equal, 
this  ought  to  take  place;  andif  the  whole  body  of  respectable  English  speakers  were  equally  di- 
vided in  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  busy,  one  half  pronouncing  it  bew-ze,  and  the  other 
half  ^z2-s^,  that  the  former  ought  to  be  accounted  the  most  elegant  speakers;  but  till  this  be  the 
case,  the  latter  pronunciation,  though  a  gross  deviation  from  orthography,  will  still  be  esteemed 
the  more  elegant.  Dr.  Johnson's  general  rule,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  where  custom  has 
not  plainly  decided,-  but,  unfortunately  for  the  English  Language,  its' orthograph)^  and  pro- 
nunciation arc  so  widely  different,  that  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Jones  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  their 
Treatises  on  Spelling,  that  all  words  which  can  be  sounded  different  ways,  must  be  written  ac- 
cording to  that  sound  which  is  most  distant  from  the  true  pronunciation;  and  consequently,  in 
such  a  Language,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  must  be  of  essential  use. 

But  stillitmay  be  objected  to  such  an  undertaking,  that  the  fluctuation  of  pronunciation  is  so 
great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  settle  it  useless.  What  will  it  avail  us,  it  may  be  said,  to  know 
the  pronunciation  of  the  present  day,  if,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  altered?  And  how  are  we  to 
know  even  what  the  present  pronunciation  is,  when  the  same  words  are  often  differently  pro- 
nounced by  different  speakers,  and  those,  perhaps,  of  equal  numbers  and  reputation?  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  fluctuation  of  our  Language,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation, 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated        Except  a  very  few  single  words,  which  are  gener- 


*  See  the  words  Collect,  Command,  Despatch,  Domestick,  Efface,  Occasion. 
•*  Principles,  No.  88,  545. 
***  Principles,  No.  178. 

****  The  oldandnevv  '^r-S^iff,  with  all  the  various  dialects,  must  have  occasioned  infinite  irregularity  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Latin  prnnnnciation  by  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, it  was  little  less  various  and  irregular  than  the  Greek.  Aulas  Ge?lius  tells  us,  that  ISigidios,  a  gram- 
marian who  lived  a  little  more  than  a  century  hefore  him,  acuted  the  first  syllahle  of  Fu/t?r^  ;  but,  says  hr-, 
"si  quis  uxxncValerium  appellans,  in  casu  vocandi,  secundum  id  praeceptum  Nigidii  acuerit  primam,  noii 
aberit  quin  rideatur/'  Whoever  now  should  place  the  accenton  the  first  syllable  of  Valerius,  when  a  vocative 
case,  according  to  the  precept  of  Nigidius,  would  set  every  body  a  laughing.  Even  that  highly  polished  lan- 
guage, theFrench,  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedie,  is  little  less  irregular  in  this  respect  than 
our  own. 

**T1  est  arrive,"  says  he,  "par  les  alterations  qui  se  succe'dent  rapidement  dans  la  mani're  de  prononcer, 
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ollv  noticed  in  the  following  Dictionary,  and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r,  followed  by 
another  consonant,  as  merchant^  serpice,  q,\.c.  the  pronunciation  of  the  Language  is  probably  in 
the  same  stale  in  ^vhich  it  was  a  century  ago;  and  had  the  same  attention  been  then  paid  to  it  as 
now,  it  is  not  likely  even  that  change  would  have  happened.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  those 
words  which  are  differently  pronounced  by  different  speakers:  if  the  analogies  of  the  language 
bad  been  better  understood,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  many  words  in  polite  usage  would 
have  a  diversity  of  pronunciation,  w^hich  is  at  once  so  ridiculous  and  embarrassing ;  nay,  perhaps 
it  may  be  with  confidence  asserted,  that  if  the  analogies  of  the  Language  were  sufficiently  known, 
and  so  near  at  hand  as  to  be  applicable,  on  inspection,  to  every  word,  that  not  only  many  words 
which  are  wavering  between  contrary  usages  would  be  settled  in  their  true  sound,  but  that  many 
words,  which  are  fixed  by  custom  to  an  improper  pronunciation,  would  by  degrees  grow  regular 
and  analogical;  and  those  which  are  so  already  would  be  secured  in  their  purity  by  a  knowledge 
of  their  regularity  and  analogy. 

But  the  utility  of  a  work  ofthis  kind  is  not  confined  to  those  parts  oflanguage  where  the  im- 
propriety is  gross  and  palpable:  besides  such  imperfections  in  pronunciation  as  disgust  every 
ear  not  accustomed  to  them,  there  are  a  thousand  insensible  deviations,  in  the  more  minute  parts 
af  language,  as  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be  called,  which  do  not  strike  the  ear  so  forcibly  as  to 
mark  any  direct  impropriety  in  particular  words,  but  occasion  only  such  a  general  imperfection 
as  gives  a  bad  impression  upon  the  whole.  Speakers,  with  these  imperfections,  pass  very  well  in 
common  conversation ;  but  when  thej^  are  required  to  pronounce  with  emphasis,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  be  more  distinct  and  definite  in  their  utterance,  here  their  ear  fails  them:  they  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  loose  cursory  speaking,  and,  for  want  of  firmness  of  pronunciation, 
are  like  those  painters  who  draw  the  muscular  exertions  of  the  human  body  without  any  know- 
ledi^eofanatomj'.  This  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  find  llie  elocution  of  so  few  people  agree- 
able when  the}^  read  or  speak  to  an  assembly,  while  so  few  offend  us  by  their  utterance  in  com- 
mon conversation.  A  thousand  faults  lie  concealed  in  a  miniature,  which  a  microscope  brings  to 
view;  and  it  is  only  by  pronouncing  on  a  larger  scale,  as  public  speaking  may  be  called,  that 
we  prove  the  propriety  of  our  elocution.  As,  therefore,  there  are  certain  deviations  from  ana- 
logy which  are  not  at  any  rate  tolerable,  there  are  others  which  only,  as  it  were,  tarnish  the 
pronunciation,  and  make  it  less  brilliant  and  agreeable.  There  are  few  who  have  turned  their 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  without  observing  that  the}'^  sometimes  pronounce  the  same  word  or 
syllable  in  a  dillerent  manner;  and  as  neither  of  these  manners  oflendthe  ear,  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  which  thej^  shall  give  the  preference:  but  as  one  must  necessarily  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language  than  the  other,  a  display  of  these  analogies,  in  a  Dictionary  ofthis  kind, 
will  innnediatel)^  remove  this  uncertainty :  and  in  this  view  of  the  variety  we  shall  discover  a 
fitness  in  one  mode  of  speaking,  which  will  give  a  firmness  and  security  to  our  pronunciation, 


etles  corrections  qui  s'introduisent  lentement  dans  la  maniere  d' ccrire,  que  la  prononciation  etrecriture 
neniarchent  point  ensemble,  et  que  quoiqu'il  y  ait  chezles  peuples  les  plus  polices  de  I'Europe,  dessocietds 
d'hommes  de  lettres  charges  de  les  moderer,  de  les  accorder,  etde  les  rapprocherde  la  meme  ligne,  elles 
se  trouveuteufiu  a  une  distance  inconcevable;  en  sorteque  dedeuxchoses,dontl' unen' aeteimagineedans 
son  origine  que  pour  representer  lidellement  1'  autre,  celle-ci  ne  diifere  guere  moins  de  celle-la,  que  le 
portrait  de  lu  m<-me  personne  peiute  dans  deux  ages  tres-eloignes.  Enfin  rinconvcnient  s'  est  accru  a  un  tel 
exc<-s  qu'  on  n'  ose  plus  y  remedier.  On  prononce  une  langue,  on  ecrit  une  autre:  etl'on  s' accoutume 
tellement  pendant  le  reste  de  la  vie  a  cette  bisarrerie  quia  fait  verser  tant  delarmes  dans  V  enfance,  que  si 
r  on  renoiK^oit  a  sa  mauvaise  orthographe  pour  une  plus  voisinedela  prononciation,  on  nereconnoitroit  plus 
la  langue  parlc-e  sous  cette  nouvelle  combinaison  de  caractores.  S'il  yen  aquiue  pourroient  se  succeder 
sans  une  grande  fatigue  pf)ur  1'  orgaue,  ou  ils  nese  rencontrent  point,  ou  ils  nedurent  pas.  Ilssont  echappes 
(ie  la  langue  par  1'  euphonie,  cette  loi  puissante,  qui  agit  continuellement  et  universellcment,  sans  rgard  [)0ur 
r  dtymologie  et  ses  dufenseurs,  et  qui  tend  sans  intermission  a  amener  des  otres  quiontles  mcmes  organes, 
le  m<-me  idiome,  les  mrmcs  niouvemens  presents,  a-peu-pr<js  a  la  nn-me  prononciation.  Les  causes  dont 
Paction  n'  est  point  interrompue,  deviennent  ton  jours  les  plus  fortes  avecles  terns,  quelque  foibles  qu'  elles 
soient  en  elles-mf-mes,  et  il  ii'y  a  j)resque  pas  une  scule  voyelle,  une  seule  diphtliougue,  une  seule  consonne, 
dont  la  valeur  soit  tellement  constaute  que  1'  euphonie  n'  en  puisse  disposer,  soit  en  alterant  le  son,  soiten 
le  supprimant." 

I  shall  not  decide  upon  the  justness  of  these  complaints,  but  must  observe,  that  a  worse  picture  could 
scarcely  be  drawn  of  the  English,  or  the  most  barbarous  language  of  Europe.  Indeed  a  degree  of  versatility 
seems  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  language,  and  is  one  of  those  evils  left  by  Providence  for  man  to  correct: 
a  love  of  order,  and  the"^utility  of  regularity,  will  always  incline  him  to  confine  this  versatility  within  as 
narrow  bounds  as  ]>ossiblt- 
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from  a  confidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reason,  and  llie  general  tendency  of  the  language.  See 
Principles,  No.  530,  547,  551,  etc. 

But,  alas!  reasoning  on  language,  however  well  founded,  may  be  all  overturned  by  a  single 
quotation  fiom  Horace : 

"  usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. " 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  succinctway  of  ending  the  controversy;  and,by  virtue  of  this  ar- 
gument, we  may  become  critics  in  language,  wi  thout  the  trouble  of  studying  it :  not  that  1  would 
be  thought,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  deny  that  custom  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  language^ 
far  from  it.  I  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know  there  is  no  appeal  from  it.  I  wish  only  to  dis- 
pute, where  this  arbiterhas  not  decided  j  for,  if  once  custom  speakout,  however  absurdly,  Isin- 
cerely  acquiesce  in  its  sentence. 

But  whatis  this  custom  to  which  wemust  so  implicitly  submit?  Isitthe  usage  of  the  multitude 
of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad  ?  This  has  never  been  asserted  by  the  most  sanguine  abettors  of 
its  authority.  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges,  with  those  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  that  of  those  w  ho,  from  their  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements 
and  elegancies  of  a  court?  To  confine  propriety  to  the  latter,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  seems 
an  injury  to  the  former;  who,  from  their  very  profession,  appear  to  have  a  natural  rightto  a  share, 
atleast,  inthelegislation  of  language,  if  not  to  an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  polished  attendants 
on  a  throne  are  as  aptto  depart  from  simplicity  in  language  as  in  dress  and  manners ;  and  novelty, 
instead  of  custom,  is  too  often  ihe  Jus  et  norma  loqiiendi  of  a  court. 

Perhaps  an  attentive  observation  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  usage,  which  ought  to  direct 
us,  is  neither  of  these  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  compound  ratio  of  all 
three.  Neither  a  finical  pronunciation  of  the  court,  nor  a  pedantic  Graecism  of  the  schools,  will  be 
denominated  respectable  usage,  till  a  certain  number  of  the  general  mass  of  speakers  have  acknow- 
ledged them ;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common  speakers  authorize  any  pronunciation  which  is  re- 
probated by  thelearned  and  polite. 

As  those  sounds,  therefore,  which  are  the  most  generallyreceived  among  the  learned  and  po- 
lite, as  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers,  are  themostlegitimate,  we  may  conclude  tliat  a  majority  of 
two  of  these  states  ought  always  to  concur,  in  order  to  constitute  what  is  called  good  usage, 

Butthough  custom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  understood,  there  are  several  states  and 
degrees  of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obscure  and  equivocal;  and  the  only  method  of  knowing  the 
extent  of  custom  in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  Dictionaries  which  professedly 
ti*eat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind,  that  the  general  current  of 
custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of  words,  may  be  collected  from  them  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  the  general  sense  ofwords  from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  oforthoepists 
about  the  sound  of  words  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what  is 
called  custom.  This  method  1  have  adopted  in  the  following  work ;  and  if  1  have  sometimes  dis- 
sented from  the  majority,  it  has  been  either  from  a  persuasion  of  being  betterinforined  of  what 
was  the  actual  custom  of  speaking,  or  from  a  partiality  to  the  evident  analogies  of  the  language. 

And  here  f  must  entreat  the  candid  reader  to  jnake  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  criticised  other  writers  on  this  subject,  andparticulary  Mr.  Sheridan.  Asa 
man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  1  knewMr.  Sheridan,  and  respected  him ;  and  think  every  lover 
of  elocution  owes  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  his  unwearied  addresses  to  the  Public,  to  rouse 
them  to  the  study  of  the  delivery  of  their  native  tongue.  But  this  tribute,  however  just,  does  not 
exempthim  from  examination.  His  credit  with  the  world  necessarily  subjects  him  to  animad- 
version, because  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  are  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  his  reputation  :  this 
has  made  me  zealous  to  remark  his  inaccuracies,  but  not  without  giving  my  reasons ;  nor  have  1 
overtaken  advantage  ofsuch  faults  as  may  be  called  inadvertencies*.  On  the  same  principles  I 
have  ventured  to  criticise  Dr.  Johnson  whose  friendship  and  advice  I  was  honoured  with, 
whose  memory  I  love,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  impress  me  with  something  like  religious 


'  The  inspector  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  my  observations  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  relate 
tothefirst  edition,  publishedin  his  life-time,  and  the  second,  some  time  after  his  death  :  whatever  alteration* 
may  have  been  made  by  his  subsequent  editors,  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with. 

**  See  Sceptic,  Scirrhus,  Codle,  Further,  etc. 
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veneration  and  awe.  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  faults  myself ;  inaworklike  thepres- 
cnt  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  escape  them;  nor  have  I  the  least  idea  ofdec.dmg  as  judge,  in  a 
case  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  whole  people ;  I  have  only 
assumed  thepartof  an  advocate,  topleadthe  causeof  consistency  andanalogy  and  where^^^^^^^ 
tomis  either  silent  or  dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  of  their  language  to  inchne  to  the  side  of 
prorriety :  so  that  my  design  is  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  history  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
re.isLofits  present  slate;  and,  where  the  authoritiesof  Dictionaries  orSpeakers  are  found  to 
differ,  to  .-.ive  such  a  display  of  the  analogies  of  the  language  as  may  enable  every  mspector 

^^wTth  ret'ectToilie  ex  words,  except  in  very  few  instances,  I  have  scru- 

pulously followed  I)r.  Johnson.  His  Dictionary  liasbeen  deemed  lawful  plunder  by  every  sub- 
Went  lexicographer;  and  so  servilely  has  it  been  copied,  that  such  words  ashe  must  have 
onat  ed  mereW  bv  mistake,  as  Predilection,  Respeclahle,  Descr^pUve  Sulky,  I,um.cal,  hte,- 
}""  L7  and  many  others,  are  neither  in  Mr.  Sheridan's,  Dr.  Kem^ick's,  nor  several  other 


Dictionaries. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


J.  HE  rapid  sale  of  the  Third  Edition  of  this  Dictionary  called  iiponme  foraFourth,  at  a  time  of  life,  and  in 
a  state  of  health,  little  compatible  with  the  drudgery  and  attention  necessary  for  the  execution  ofit;  but  as 
I  expected  such  a  call,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  whatever  might  tend  to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Publick,  and  therefore  collected  many  words,  which,  though  not  found  in  Dictionaries, 
were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  polite  and  literary  conversation.  In  the  midst  of  the  impression  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  met  with  Mason's  Supplement,  to  Johnson,  and  found  several  words  worthy  of  insertion;  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  that  gentleman  for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  his  Supplement,  which 
I  think,  if  continued,  admirably  calculated  for  the  improvement  and  stability  of  the  language. 
"^But  as  the  great  object  of  tlie  present  Dictionary  was  pronunciation,  I  was  very  solicitous  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  possible  on  this  point,  and  thej^efore  neglected  no  opportunity  of  informing  myself  where  I  was  in  the 
least  doubtful,  and  of  correcting  myself  where  there  was  the  least  shadow  of  an  error.  These  occasions, 
however,  were  not  very  numerous.  To  a  man  born,  as  I  was,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Capital,  living  in  the 
Capital  almost  my  whole  life,  and  exercising  myselfthere  in  publickspeaking  for  many  years;  tosuchaper- 
son,  iftoanyone,  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  must  be  very  familiar :  and  to  tliis  familiarity  I  am 
indebted  for  the  security  I  have  felt  in  deciding  upon  the  sounds  of  several  syllables,  which  nothing  but  an 
infantine  pronunciation  could  determine.  If  I  may  borrow  an  allusion  from  musick,  I  might  observe,  that 
there  is  a  certain  tune  in  every  language  to  which  the  ear  of  a  native  is  set,  and  which  often  decides  on  the 
preferable  pronunciation,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

But  thio  vernacular  instinct,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  seconded  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  ana- 
logies of  the  language.  Accent  and  Quantity,  the  great  efficients  of  pronunciation,  are  seldom  mistaken 
by  people  of  education  in  the  Capital;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  those  who  form  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  it,  are  without  these  advantages,  and  therefore  want  such  a  guide  to  direct  them  as  is  here  offered. 
Even  polite  and  literary  people,  who  speak  only  from  the  ear,  will  find  thatthis  organ  will,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, prove  but  a  very  uncertain  guide,  without  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  by  which  the  ear  itself  is 
insensibly  directed,  and  which,  having  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  language,  operate  with  steadiness  and  re- 
gularity in  the  midst  of  the  ficklest  att'ectation  and  caprice.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  most  experi- 
enced speaker  has  heard  every  word  in  the  language,  and  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  pronounced  exactly  as 
it  ought  to  be;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  he  must  sometimes  haAe  recurse  to  the  principles  of  pronunciatiou, 
when  his  ear  is  either  uninformed  or  unfaithful.  These  principles  are  those  general  laws  of  articulation  which 
determine  the  character,  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  every  language  ;  as  in  every  system  of  speaking  however  ir- 
regular,the  organs  must  necessarily  fall  into  some  common  mode  of  enunciation,or  the  purpose  of  Providence 
in  the  gift  of  speech  would  be  absolutely  defeated.  These  laws,  like  every  other  object  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry, are  only  to  be  traced  by  an  attentive  observation  and  enumeration  of  particulars  ;  and  when  these  par- 
ticulars are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  general  rule,  an  axiom  in  pronunciation  is  acquired.  By  an  accu- 
mulation of  these  axioms,  andan  analogical  comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  we  discover  the  deviations  of 
language  where  custom  has  varied,  and  the  ordy  clew  to  guide  us  where  customis  either  indeterminate  or 
obscure. 

Thus,  by  a  view  of  the  words  ending  in  ity  or  ety^  I  find  the  accent  invariably  placed  on  the  preceding  syl- 
lable, as  in  diver  sity^  congru  ity^  &c.  On  a  closer  inspection,  I  find  every  vowel  in  this  antepenultimate  syl- 
lable, when  no  consonant  intervenes,  pronounced  long,  as  de  ity,^L  ety^  &c.  A  nearer  observation  shows  me, 
that  if  a  consonant  intervene,  every  vowel  in  this  syllable  but  w  contracts  itself,  and  is  pronounced  short,  as 
sever  ity ^  curios  ity^  imjmriity^  &c. :  and  therefore  that  chastity  and  obscenity  ought  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  penultimate  vowel  short,  and  not  2^%  I'd  chaste 2kX\A  obscene^  as  we  frequently  hear  them.  I  find  too,  that 
even  a  contracts  itself  before  two  consonants,  as  cur'vity,  taciturnity,  &cc. ;  and  that  scarcity  SLud  rarity  (for 
whose  irregularity  go.od  reasons  may  be  given)  arethe  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  throughout  the  language. 
And  thus  we  have  a  series  of  near  seven  hundred  words,  the  accentuation  of  which,as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
accented  vowel,  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  simple  rules. 

The  same  uniformity  of  accentuation  and  quantity  may  be  observed  in  the  first  syllable  of  those  words 
which  have  the  accent  onthethird,  as  dern-on~stra' tion,  dim-i~nu  tion,  lu-cu-bra' tio7i*,  &cc.  where  we  evi- 
dently perceive  a  stress  on  the  first  syllable  shortening  every  vowel  but  m,  and  this  in  every  word  throughout 
the  language,  except  where  two  consonants  follow  the  u,  as  in  cur-vi-lin  e-ar ;  or  where  two  vowels  follow 
the  consonant  that  succeeds  anyothervowelin  the  first  syllable,  as  de-vi-a  tion ;  or,  lastly,  where  the  word  is 
evidently  of  our  own  composition,  as  re-con~pey:  but  as  u  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  having  the  accent  on 
the  third,  has  the  same  tendency  to  length  and  openness  as  was  observable  when  it  preceded  the  termination 
ity,  I  find  it  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  consonant  in  bu-ty-ra  ceouSy  which  I  have  never  heard  pro- 
nounced, as  well  as  in  lu-cu-hrd tion,  which  I  have ;  and  this  from  no  pretended  agreement  with  the  quantity 
of  the  Latin  words  these  are  derived  from;  for,  in  the  former  word,  the  «  is  doubtful:  but,  from  the  general 
system  of  quantity  I  see  adojjted  in  English  pronunciation:  this  only  will  direct  an  English  ear  with  certain- 


•  See  Principles,  \o.  524.  527.  530, 
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ty;  for,  though  we  may  sometimes  place  the  accent  on  words  we  borrow  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  on  the  same 
syllable  as  in  those  languages,  as  acujnen,elegiac,  etc.nay,though  we  sometimes  adopt  the  accent  of  the  ori- 
oinal  with  every  word  of  the  same  terminatiou  we  derive  from  it,  as  assidu  itj',ridu'  ity,etc.yet  the  quantify  of 
the  accented  vowel  is  so  often  contrary  to  that  oftheLatin  and  Greek,that  not  a  shadow  of  arulecanbedrawn, 
in  this  point,  from  those  languages  to  ours  *.  Thus,  in  the  letter  in  question,  in  the  Latin  accumulu,  dubius,  tu- 
mor etc,  the'first  M  is  every-where  short ;  but  in  the  English  words  accumulate^  dubious,  tumour,everj-\\heve 
long.  I^uptialis,  murmur,  turbulentus,  etc.,  where  the  u  in  the  first  syllable  in  Latin  is  long,  we  as  constantly 
pronounce  it  short  in  nuptial,murmur,  turbulent^  &c.  Norindeed  can  we  wonder  that  a  diflerent  oeconoray 
ofquantityis  observable  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,as,  in  the  former,  two  consonants  almost  always 
len  crthen  the  preceding  vowel,  and  in  the  latter  as  constantly  shorten  it.  Thus,  without  arguing  in  a  vicious 
circle,  we  find,  that  as  a  division  of  the  generality  of  words,  as  they  are  actually  pronounced,  gives  us  the 
generallaws  of  syllabication,so  these  la\vs,once  understood,direct  us  in  the  division  of  such  words  as  wehave 
never  heard  actually  pronounced,  and  consequently  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  them.  For  these  operations, 
like  cause  and  effect,  reflect  mutually  alight  on  each  other,and  prove,that  by  nicely  observing  the  path  which 
custom  in  languagehas  once  taken,we  can  more  than  guess  at  the  line  she  must  keep  in  a  similar  case,  where 
her  footsteps  are  not  quite  so  discernible.  So  true  is  the  observation  of  Scaliger :  Ita  omnibus  in  rebus 
certissima  ratione  sibi  ipsa  responded  natura.    De  Causis  Ling.  Lat. 


'  See  Principles,  No.  514,  545. 


RULES  to  be  observed  by  the  NATIVES  of  IRELJND  in  order  to  obtain  a  just 

Projiunciatioii  of  English. 


As  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  understanding  those  peculiar- 
ities of  pronunciation  which  obtain  there,  I  shall  ex- 
tract his  observations  on  that  subject  as  the  best  gene- 
ral direction,  and  add  a  few  of  my  own,  by  way  of 
supplement,  which  I  hope  will  render  this  article  of 
instruction  still  more  complete. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  as 
I  have  made  a  different  arrangement  of  the  vowels, 
and  adopted  a  notation  dillerent  from  that  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  different  figures 
to  mark  the  vowels,  but  still  such  as  perfectly  corre- 
spond to  his. 

*'The  chiefmistakes  made  by  the  Irish  in  pronounc- 
ing English,  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  sounds  of  the 
two  firstvowels.a  ande;  the  former  being  generally 
sounded  a  by  the  Irish,  as  in  the  word  bfir,  in  most 
words  where  it  is  pronounced  a,  as  in  day,  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Thus,  the  Irish  say,  patron,  matron,  the  vowel 
u  having  the  same  sound  as  in  the  word  f  ather  ;  while 
the  English  pronounce  them  as  if  written  pajtron, 
majtron.  The  following  rule,  strictly  attented  to, 
will  rectify  this  mistake  through  the  whole  language. 

"When  the  vowel  a  finishes  a  syllable,  and  has  the 
accent  on  it,  it  is  invariablypronounceda,  asin  day, 
by  the  English.  To  this  rule  there  are  but  three  ex- 
^  captions  in  the  whole  language,  to  be  found  in  the 
words  father,  papil,  mama.  The  Irish  may  think  also 
the  word  rat/ier  an  exception,  as  w  ell  as/aMer ;  and 
80  it  would  appearto  be  in  their  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing it,  r^-ther,  laying  the  accent  on  the  vowel  a;  but 
in  the  English  pronunciation  the  consonant is  taken 
into  the  first  syllable,  as  ratUer^  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference. 

"Whenever  a  consonant  follows  the  vowel «  in  the 
•ame  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  ronsonant,  the 
rowel  a  has  always  its  fourth  sound, as  hat, man;  as  also 
the  same  sound  lengthened  when  it  precedes  the  letter 
/•,  as  fir,b?ir,though  the  accent  he  on  the.  vowel;  as  like- 
wise when  it  precedes  //u,  as  balm,  psalm.  The  Irish, 


ignorant  of  this  latter  exception,  pronounce  all  words 
of  that  structure,  as  if  they  were  written  bawm,psawm^ 
quawm^cawm^  etc.  In  the  third  sound  of  a,  marked  by 
different  combinations  of  vowels  or  consonants,  such 
as  au,  in  Paul,  aw,  in  law  ;  all,  in  call ;  aid,  in  bald  ;  alk, 
in  talk,  etc.  the  Irish  make  no  mistake,  except  in  that 
of  /w,  as  before  mentioned 

"The  second  vowel,  is  for  the  most  part  sounded 
eehy  the  English,  when  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  whilst 
the  Irish  in  most  words  give  it  the  sound  of  slender  a, 
asin/za/e.  This  sound  ofe  [ee]  is  marked  by  difl  erent 
combinations  of  vowels,  such  as  ea,ei,  e  final  mute,  ee, 
and  ie.  In  the  two  last  combinations  of  ee  and  ie,  the 
Irishnevermistake;suchasin77iee^,5eem,^e/t/,&e//d're, 
etc.;  but  in  all  the  others,  they  almost  universally 
change  the  sound  ofe  into  a.  Thus,  in  the  combination 
ea,  they  pronounce  the  words  tea,  sea,  please,  as  if 
they  were  spelt  taj,  say,  plays;  instead  tee,  see, 
pleese.  The  English  constantly  give  this  sound  to  ea 
whenever  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel  e,  except  in  the 
following  words :  great,  a  pear,  a  bear,  to  bear,  to 
forbear,  to  swear,  to  tear,  to  wear.  In  all  which  thee 
has  the  sound  of  a  in  hike.  For  want  of  knowing  these 
exceptions,thegentlemenof  Ireland,  after  some  time 
of  residence  in  London,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  general 
rule,  and  pronounce  these  words  asK  spelt  greet,  beer, 
sweer,  etc.  , 

is  also  sounded  ee  by  the  English,  and  as  a  by 
the  Irish  ;  thus,  the  words  deceit,  receive,  are  ])i  o- 
nounced  by  them  as  if  written  d€sate,resai>e.  JEi is 
always  sounded  ee,  except  when  a  follows  it,  as  in 
the  words  reign,  feign,  deign,  etc.  as  also  in  the  words 
rein  (of  a  bridle),  rein-deer,  i'cin,  drein,  veil,  heir, 
which  arcpronouni  cd  like  ram,  vain,  drain,  vail,  air. 

"The  final  mute  makes  the  preceding  6' in  the  same 
syllable,  w  J»en  accented,  have  the  sound  of  e(?,as  in  the 
words  supreme,  sincere,  replete.  This  rule  is  almost 
universally  broken  through  by  the  Irish,  who  pro- 
nounce all  such  words  as  if  written  supriime,  sinsare, 
I  eplate,  etc  There  are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  rule 
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in  the  English  pronunciation,  which  are  the  words 
there,  where. 

'Ta  the  way  of  marking  this  sound,  by  a  double  as 
thus,[ee]  as  the  Irish  nevermake  any  mistakes,  the  best 
method  for  all  who  want  to  acquire  the  right  pronun 
ciatiou  of  these  several  combinations  is,  to  suppose 
that  ea^  e/,  and  t?,  attended  by  a  final  inute<?,  are  all 
spelt  with  a  double  e. 

"^is  always  sounded  like  a  by  the  English,  when 
the  accent  is  upon  it;  as  in  the  y/oxA.^ -prey ^  convey^ 
pronounced prq^,  convay.  To  this  there  are  but  two 
exceptions,  in  the  words  key  and  ley,  sounded  kee,  lee. 
The  Irish, in  attempting  to  pronounce  liketheEnglish, 
often  give  the  same  sound  to  ej^,  as  usually  belongs  to 
ei ;  thus,  for  prey,  convey.,  they  say, pree^  convee. 

"A  strict  observation  of  these  few  rules,  with  a  due 
attentioDtothe  very  few  exceptions  enumerated  above, 
will  enable  the  well-educated  natives  of  Ireland  to  pro- 
nounce their  words  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  more 
polished  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  do,  so  far 
as  the  vowels  are  concerned.  The  diphthongs  they 
commit  no  fault  in,  except  in  the  sound  of  i,  which  has 
been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  Grammar*  ;  vvhere, 
likewise,  the  only  difference  in  pronouncing  any  of  the 
consonants  has  been  pointed  out;  which  is,the  thicken- 
ing the  sound  of  d  and  in  certain  situations  ;  and  an 
easy  method  proposed  of  correcting  this  habit  f. 

*'In  order  to  complete  the  whole,  I  shall  now  give  a 
list  of  such  detached  words  as  do  not  come  under  any 
of  the  above  rules,  and  are  pronounced  differently  in 
Ireland  from  what  they  are  in  England : 


Iritiii  Pronunciation. 

che'arfiil, 

fe'arful, 

door. 

flotir, 

gape, 

geth'er,  (gather) 

beard, 

Lfill, 

1)i\sh, 

push. 


English  Pronunciation, 

cher'ful. 

fer'ful, 

dore. 

flora. 

gape. 

gath  er. 

berd. 

buU. 

bii^h. 

pusli. 


•  "Vide  page  11,  where  the  true  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
diphthong  tie  pointed  out;  the  Irish  pronouncing  it  much  in 
the  eame  manner  as  the  French. 

•{-  "The  letter  d  has  always  the  same  sound  hy  those  who  pro- 
nounce English  well;  but  the  provincials,  particularly  the  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh,  in  many  words  thicken  the  «iound  by  a  mix- 
ture of  breath.  Thus,  though  they  sound  the  rf  right  in  the  po- 
sitive loud  and  6road,  in  the  comparative  degree  they  thicken  it 
by  an  aspiration,  and  sound  it  as  if  it  were  written  loudher, 
hroadher.  This  vicious  pronunciation  is  produced  by  pushing 
the  tongue  forward  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth  in  forming  that 
sound:  and  the  way  to  cure  it  is  easy;  for  as  they  can  pronounce 
the  d  properly  in  the  word  loud,  let  them  rest  a  little  upon 
that  syllablej  keeping  the  tongue  in  the  position  of  forming /Z, 
and  then  let  them  separate  it  from  the  upper  gum  without  push- 
iiigit  forward,  and  the  sound  der  will  be  produced  of  course: 
for  the  organ  being  left  in  the  position  of  sounding  d  at  the  end 
cifthe  syllable  loud^ia  necessarily  in  the  position  of  forming  the 
same  d  in  uttering  the  last  syllable,unle8S  it  makes  a  new  move- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  protruding  it  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth. 
This  letter  is  sometimes,  though  not  often,  quiescent,  as  in  the 
words  handkerchief,  handsome,  handsel. 

"In  pronouncing  the  letter  f,  the  Irish  and  other  provincials 
thicken  the  sound,  as  was  before  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
d  ;  {oT  better,  they  say  betther;f(trittter,  utther ;  and  so  on  in 
all  words  of  that  structure.  This  faulty  manner  arisis  from  the 
eanie  cause  that  was  mentioned  asatfectingthc  sound  of  rf;  1 
mean  the  protruding  of  the  tongue  so  aa  to  touch  the  teeth,  and 
18  curable  only  in  the  same  way." 


Irish  Pronunciation. 

pull, 
pul'pit, 

cAlf, 

k^tch,  (catch) 
corse,  (coarse) 
corse,  (course) 
court, 
male'cious, 
pudding 
quiish,  (quash) 
lezli'ur,  (leisure) 
cla  mour, 
Me'kil,  (Michael) 
droth,  (drought) 
silrch,  (search) 
source,  (source) 
ciisliion, 

strentli,  (strength) 
lentil,  (length) 
struv,  (strove) 
drftv,  (drove) 
tenure, 
ten  able, 
wrath, 

wrath,  (wroth) 

farewell, 

rod, 

strode, 

shone, 

shism,  (^schism) 
whe'refore, 
the'refore, 
breth,  (breadth) 
cowld,  (cold) 
bowld,  (bold) 
co'fer, 
endavour, 
flit,  (foot) 
niische'cvous, 
in  ion,  (onion) 
put, 

retsh,  (reach) 
squadron, 
zii'lous, 
za'lot, 


English  Pronunciation. 

pAll. 
pulpit. 
chU, 
catch, 
coarse, 
coarse, 
court, 
mallsh'ug. 
pudding, 
quosh. 
le'zhure. 
clam'mur. 
Ml'kel. 
drout. 
s^rch. 
sorce. 
cushion, 
strengkth. 
lengkth. 
strove, 
drove, 
te'nure. 
tenable, 
wrath, 
wroth, 
far'wel. 
rode, 
strod. 
shon. 
eizm. 
wher'fore. 
ther'fore. 
brgdth, 
cold, 
bold, 
cof  fer. 
»  end^v'ur. 
fut. 

inis'chivous. 

un'yun. 

put. 

reach. 

squod'run. 

zel'liis. 

zel'lut. 


"These,  after  the  closest  attention,are  all  the  words, 
not  included  in  the  rulesbeforelaiddown,thatIhave 
been  able  to  collect,  in  which  the  well-educated  na- 
tives of  Ireland  dilFer  from  those  of  England. 

I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the  accuracy  of  this 
list,but  desire  my  reader  to  observe,  that  the  strongest 
characteristics  of  the  pronunciation  of  Ireland  is  the 
rough  jarring  pronunciation  of  the  letter  and  the 
aspiration  or  rough  breathing  before  all  the  accented 
vowels.  (For  the  true  sound  of  2?,  see  that  letter  in  the 
Principles,  No.  419-)  And  for  the  rough  breathing  or 
aspiration  of  the  vowels,  the  pupil  should  be  told  not 
to  bring  the  voice  suddenly  from  the  breast,  but  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  only. 

It  may  be  observed  tpo,  that  the  natives  of  Ireland 
pronounce  rm  at  the  end  of  a  word  so  distinctly  as  to 
form  two  separate  syllables.  Thus  storm  sind  farm 
seem  sounded  by  them  as  if  written  s  taw-rum,  fa-rum ; 
whiie  the  English  sound  the  r  so  soft  and  so  close  to  the 
m,  that  it  seems  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written 
stau-m,  faain. 
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Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to /m. 
When  these  letters  end  a  word,  they  are,  in  Ireland, 
pronounced  at  such  a  distance,  that  helm  and  realm 
sound  as  if  written  hel-um  and  rel-um,  but  in  England 
the  /  and  m  are  pronounced  as  close  as  possible,  and  so 


as  to  form  but  one  syllable.  To  remedy  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  make  a  collection  of  words 
terminating  with  these  consonants,  and  to  practise 
them  over  till  a  true  pronunciation  is  acquired. 


RULES  to  he  observed  by  the  N ATI  FES  of  SCOTLAND  for  attaining  a  just 

ProminciatioTi  of  Englislu 


That  pronunciation  which  distinguishes  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that 
of  Ireland,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  quantity,  qua- 
lity, and  accentuation  of  the  vowels.  With  respectto 
quantity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Scotch  pro- 
nounce almost  all  their  accented  vowels  long.  Thus, 
if  I  mistake  not,  they  would  pronounce  hahit^  hay-hit; 
tepid,  tee-pid ;  sinner,see-ner  ;  conscious,  cone-shus  ; 
and  subject,  sooh-ject;*  it  is  not  pretended,  however, 
that  every  accented  vowel  is  so  pronounced,  butthat 
such  a  pronunciation  is  very  general,  and  particularly 
of  the  i.  This  vowel  is  short  in  English  pronunciation, 
where  the  other  vowels  are  long  5  thus  evasion,  adhe- 
sion, emotion,  confusion,  have  the  a,  e,  o  and  u  long ; 
and  in  these  instances  the  Scotch  would  pronounce 
them  like  the  English:  but  in  vision,  decision,  &c. 
where  the  English  pronounce  the  z  short,  the  Scotch 
lengthen  this  letter  by  pronouncing  itlike  ee,  as  if  the 
words  were  written  vee-sion,decee-sion,  &c.;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  universal.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to 
correct  this,  will  be  to  make  a  collection  of  the  most 
usual  words  which  have  the  vowel  short,  and  to  pro- 
nounce them  daily  till  a  habit  is  formed.See  Principles 

No.  507.  ^  . 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  apt  to 
pronounce  the  a  like  aw,  where  the  English  give  it  the 
slender  sound:  thus  Satan  is  pronounced  Sawtan, 
and  fatal,  fawtal.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the 
Scotch  give  this  sound  to  the  a  preceded  by  w,  accord 
ing  to  the  general  rule,  without  attending  to  the  ex 
ceptions.  Principles,  No.  88;  and  thus,  instead  of 
making  tuax,  waft,  and  twang,  rhyme  with  tax,  shaf  f, 
and  hang,  they  pronounce  them  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
box,  soft,  and  song.  The  shovte  in  bed,fed,red,^c. 


•Thatthisis  the  general  mode  of  prononnciiig these  words  m 
Scotland,  is  indisputable:  and  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  the 
Scotch  have  preserved  the  old  English  pronunciation,  from 
whinh  the  English  themselves  have  insensibly  departed.  Dr. 
Hicks  observed  long  ago,  that  the  Scotch  Saxonisc.d  niiaax^ 
language  much  more  than  the  English  ;  and  itis  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  a  situation  nearer  lo  the  Continent,  and  a  greater 
conunercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  made  theEnglish 
admit  •ifnumberless  changes  which  never  extcndedto  Scotland. 
About  the  reign  ol  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languageHWorc  cultivated,  and  the  pedantry'  of  showingan  ac- 
ciualntauce  with  them  became  fashionable,  itis  notimnrobabic 
that  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  many  words  took  place  ;  for 
as  in  Latin  almost  every  vowel  before  a  single  consonant  is 
short,  HO  in  English  almost  every  vovvel  in  the  same  situation 
was  supposed  to  be  long,  or  our  ancestors  would  not  have  doub- 
led the  consonant  in  die  partici|tles  of  \  erbn,  t(»  prevent  the 
preceding  vowel  from  lengthening.  Hut  wb«;n  (»nc(;  this  allVicia 
lion  of  liatinity  m  as  adopted, it  is  no  wonder  it  should  extend  be 
vonditsprincipleH,  and  shorten  several  vov\(;lsiii  Knglish,  be 
cause  they  wire  short  in  tlicr  original  Latin;  and  in  IIiIh  manner 
perhaps  migiit  the  diversity  between  the  (|iiantity  of  the  Eng 
and  the  Scwtcii  pronunciation ariae  542.543.  Hi^ti  IJruma 


borders  too  much  upon  theEnglish  sound  of  a  in  6arf, 
lad,  mad,  &c. ;  and  the  short  i  in  bid,  lid,  rid^  too  much 
on  the  English  sound  of  e  in  bed,  led,  red.  To  correct 
this  error,  it  would  be  useful  to  collect  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  these  vowels,  and  to  pronounce  the 
long  ones  hrst,  and  to  shorten  them  by  degrees  till 
they  are  perfectly  short;  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  radical  sound  of  the  vowel  in  both.  Thus  the  cor- 
respondent long  sounds  to  the  e  in  bed,  fed,  red,  are 
bade,  fade,  rade  5  and  that  of  the  short  i  in  bid,  lid,rid, 
and  bead,  lead,  reed;  and  the  former  of  these  classes 
will  naturally  lead  the  earto  the  true  sound  of  the  lat- 
ter,the  only  difference  lying  in  the  quantity.  The  short 
o  in  not,  lodge,  got,  &c.  is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  u, 
as  if  the  words  were  written  nut,  ludge,  gut,  6cc.  To 
rectify  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  o  is  the 
short  sound  o£aw,  and  ought  to  have  the  radical  sound 
of  the  deep  a  in  ball.  Thus  the  radical  sound  corre- 
sponding to  the  0  in  not,  cot,sot,isioundiin  naught, 
caught,  sought,  Sec  and  these  long  sounds,  like  the 
former,  should  be  abbreviated  into  the  short  ones.  But 
what  will  tend  greatly  to  clear  the  difficulty  will  be,  to 
remember  that  only  those  words  which  are  collected 
inthePrinciples,No.  165,havethe  o  sounded  like  short 
u  when  the  accent  is  upon  it:  and  with  respect  to  u  in 
bull,  full,  pull,  &c.  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation peculiar  to  the  English  is  only  found  in  tlie 
words  enumerated.  Principles,  No.  174.^ 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  00  in  food,  mood,  soon,  &cc.  which  ought 
always  to  havealongsound,  is  generally  shortened  in 
Scotland  to  that  middle  sound  of  the  w  in  Z»m//:  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  wool,  wood,  good,  hood, 
stood,  footf  are  theonly  words  where  tliis  sound  of  oa 
ought  to  take  place. 

The  accentuation,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  (if 
by  accentuation  we  mean  thestress,  and  not  the  kind 
of  stress)  is  so  much  the  same  as  that  of  England,  thati 
cannot  recollect  many  words  in  which  they  differ.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  not  so,  the  versification  of  each  coun- 
try would  be  different:  for  as  English  verse  is  formed 
by  accent  or  stress,  if  this  accent  or  stress  were  upon 
different  syllables  in  different  countries,  what  is  verse 
in  England  would  not  be  verse  in  Scotland  or  Ireland; 
and  this  sufficiently  shows  how  very  indefinitely  the 
word  accent  is  generally  used. 

Mr.Elphinston.who  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  compe- 
tent judge  in  this  case,  tells  us,  that  in  Scotland  they 
[)ronounce  sihhice,  bids,  canvas,  sentence,  triumph, 
comfort,  solace,  construe,  rescue,  respitet  goverriy 
/lardss,  ransack,  cane,'/,  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllabic  instead  of  the  first.  To  tliis  list  may  beaddcd 
the  word  menace,  which  ihey  pi  onounce  as  it  written 
mendss}  and  though  they  place  the  accent  on  the  last 
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syllable  of  canal,  like  theEnglisIi,  they  broaden  the  a 
in  the  last  syllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt  c-a/zatf/. 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  thatthey  place  an  accent 
on  the  comparative  adverb  as,  in  the  phrases  as  much, 
as  little,  as  many,  as  great,  &cc.  while  the  English,  ex- 
cept in  some  very  particular  emphatical  cases,  lay  no 
stress  on  this  word,  but  pronounce  these  phrases  like 
words  of  two  or  threesyllables  without  any  accent  on 
the  first. 

But  besides  the  mispronunoiation  of  single  words, 
there  is  atone  of  voice  with  which  these  words  are  ac- 
companied, that  distinguishes  a  native  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland  as  much  as  an  improper  sound  of  the  letters. 
This  is  vulgarly,  and,  if  it  does  not  mean  stress  only, 
but  the  kind  of  stress,  I  think,  not  improperly,  called 
the  accent*.  For  though  there  is  an  asperity  in  the  Irish 
dialect,  and  a  drawl  in  the  Scotch,  independent  of  the 
slides  or  inflections  they  make  use  of,  yet  it  may  with 
confidence  be  affirmed,  that  much  of  the  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  these  dialects  may  be  reduced  to  a 
predominant  use  of  one  of  these  slides. Letany  one  who 
has  sufficiently  studied  the  speaking  voice  to  distin- 
guish the  slides,  observe  the  pronunciation  of  an  Irish- 
man anda  Scotchman,  who  have  much  of  the  dialect  of 
their  country,  and  he  will  find  thatthe  former  abounds 
with  the  falling,  and  the  latter  with  the  rising  in- 
flectionf ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  a  teacher,  if  he  under- 
stand these  slides,  ought  to  direct  his  instruction  so  as 
to  remedy  the  imperfection.  But  as  avoiding  the  wrong, 
and  seizing  the  right  at  the  same  instant,is  perhaps  too 
great  a  task  for  human  powers,!  would  advise  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the  accent,  to  pronounce 
almost  all  his  words,  and  end  all  his  sentences,with  the 
rising  slide;  and  a  Scotchman,  in  thesame  manner,  to 
use  the  falling  inflection  :  this  will,  in  some  measure, 
counteract  the  natural  propensity,  and  bids  fairer  for 
bringing  the  pupil  to  that  nearly  equal  mixture  of  both 
slides  which  distinguishes  the  English  speaker,  than 
endeavouring  at  first  to  catch  the  agreeable  variety. 
For  this  purpose  the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  all 
the  single  words  in  the  lesson  with  the  falling  inflec- 
tion to  a  Scotchman,  and  with  the  rising  to  an  Irish- 
man ;  and  should  frequently  give  the  pauses  in  a  sen- 
tence the  same  inflections  to  each  of  these  pupils, 
w  here  he  would  vary  them  to  a  native  of  England.  But 
whilethe  human  voiceremains  unstudiedjthere  is  little 
expectation  that  this  distinction  of  the  slides  should 
be  applied  to  these  useful  purposes. 

Besides  a  peculiarity  of  inflection,  which  I  take  to  be 
a  falling  circumflex,  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Scotch,  the  Welsh  pronounce  tlie  sharp  consonants 
and  aspirations  instead  of  the  flat.  (See  Principles,  No. 
29,41.)  Thus  for  they  sayp/cX;;  (or  bluod, ploot  j 
and  for  good,  coot.  Instead  of  t'irtue  and  y/ce,  they 
s:xy  firtue  and  Jice ;  instead  of  zeal,  a.nd  p/  aise,  they 
say  seal  andprace ;  instead  these  and  those,X\\Qy  say 
thece  and  thoce  ;  and  instead  of  azure  and  osier,  they 
say  aysher  and  osher ;  and  for  jail,  cliail.  Thus  there 
are  nine  distinct  consonant  sounds  which,  to  the 
Welsh,  are  entirely  useless.  To  speak  with  propriety, 
therefore,the  Welsh  ought  for  sometime  to  pronounce 
the  flat  consonants  and  aspirations  only  ;  that  is,  they 
o^^,^ht  not  only  to  pronounce  them  where  the  letters  re- 
(jtiire  the  flat  sound,  but  even  where  they  require  the 
sharp  sound  ;  this  will  be  the  best  way  to  acquire  a  ha- 
bit;  and  when  this  is  once  done,  a  distinction  will  be 


*  See  this  more  fully  exempliiied  in  Elements  of  Elocution, 
vol.  n. 

f  Or  rather  the  riKin{»-  circnmfTcx.  For  an  explanation  of 
Uiis  iiiflccliou  bee  Rhetorical  Grammar,  third  edition,  page  T9. 


easily  made,  and  a  just  pronunciation  more  readily 
acquired. 

Thereisscarcely  any  part  of  England,  remote  from 
the  capital,  where  a  different  system  of  pronunciation 
does  not  prevail.  As  in  Wales  they  pronounce  the 
sharp  consonants  for  the  flat,  so  in  Somersetshire  they 
pronounce  many  of  the  flat  instead  of  the  sharp  :  thus 
for  Somersetshire,  they  say Zomerzetzhire;  £or fatheir, 
vather;  for  ^Aink,  xnink ;  and  for  sure,  zhure  *. 

There  are  dialects  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  every  distant  county  in  England  ;  but 
as  a  consideration  of  these  would  lead  to  a  detail  too 
minute  for  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  conclude  these 
remarks  with  a  few  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of 
my  cou  ntrymen,the  Cockneys;  who,as  they  are  the  mo- 
dels of  pronunciation  to  the  distant  provinces,  ought 
to  be  the  more  scrupulously  correct. 

First  Fault  of  the  Londoners.  —  Pronouncing 
s  indistinctly  after  st. 

The  letter  v<f  after  st,  from  the  very  difficulty  of  its 
pronunciation,  is  often  sounded  inarticulately.  The 
inhabitants  of  London,  of  the  lower  order,  cut  the 
knot,and  pronounce  it  in  a  distinctsyllable,as  if  <?  were 
before  it ;  but  this  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  greatest  ble- 
mish in  speaking:  the  three  last  letters  inpo5i.y,/z5^.y, 
mists,  ^c.  must  all  be  distinctly  heard  in  one  syllable, 
and  without  permitting  the  letters  to  coalesce.  For  the 
acquiring  of  this  30und,it  will  be  proper  to  select  nouns 
that  end  in  st,  or  ste;  to  form  them  into  plurals,  and 
pronounce  them  forcibly  and  distinctly  every  day. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  third  person  of  verbs 
ending  in  sts  or  stes,  as  persists,  wastes,  hastes,  Sec 

Second  Fault.  —  Pronouncing  w  for  v,  and 
inversely. 

The  pronunciation  of  ?' for  w',  and  more  frequently 
of  w  for  V,  among  theiuhabitants  of  London,and  those 
not  always  of  the  lower  order,  is  a  blemish  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  difficulty  of  remedying  this  defect  is 
the  greater,  as  the  cure  of  one  of  these  mistakes  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  other. 

Thus,  if  you  be  very  careful  to  make  a  pupil  pro- 
nounce z'ea/  and  vinegar,  not  as  if  written  weal  and 
winegar,yo\x  vi'ill  find  him  very  apt  to  pronounce  wine 
and  wind,  as  if  written  vine  and  vind.  The  only  me- 
thod of  rectifying  this  habit  seems  to  be  this  :Let  the 
pupil  select  from  a  Dictionary,  not  only  all  the  words 
that  begin  with  v,  but  as  many  as  he  can  of  those  that 
have  this  letter  in  any  other  part.  Let  him  be  told  to 
bite  his  under  Hp  while  he  is  sounding  the  i' in  those 
words,  and  to  ^jractise  this  every  day  till  he  pronounce 
the  V  properly  at  first  sight :  then,  and  not  till  then, 
let  him  pursue  the  same  method  with  the  w  ;  which  he 
mustbe  directed  to  pronounce  by  a  pouting  out  of  the 
lips  without  sufi'ering  them  to  touch  the  teeth. Thus  by 
giving  all  the  attention  to  only  one  of  these  letters  at 
a  time,  and  fixing  by  habit  the  true  sound  of  that,  we 
shall  at  last  find  both  of  them  reducedtotheirproper 
pronunciation,  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  endeavouring 
to  rectify  them  both  at  once, 

Thikd  Fault. — Not  sounding  h  after  w. 
The  aspirate  A  is  often  sunk,  particularly  in  the  ca- 
pital, where  we  do  not  find  the  least  distinction  of 
sound  between  while  and  wile,  whet  and  wet,  where 
and  were,  &c.  The  best  method  to  rectify  this,  is  to 
collect  all  the  words  of  this  description  from  a  Diction- 


*  See  the  word  Change. 
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arv,  and  write  tliem  clown;  and,  instead  of  the  w/z,  to 
be'^^in  them  with  hoo  in  a  distinct  syllable,  and  so  to 
pronounce  them.  Thus  let  while  be  written  and  sound- 
ed hoo-ile ;  whet,  hoo-et ;  where,  hoo-are  ;  whip,  hoo- 
jp.  etc.  This  is  uo  more,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes,  than 
placing  the  aspirate  in  its  true  position  before  the 
as  it  is  in  the  Saxon,  which  the  words  come  from;  where 
we  may  observe,  that  though  we  have  altered  the 
.)rthography  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  still  preserved 
their  pronunciation. 

FoxJuTH  Fault.  —  JVof  sounding  h  where  it  ought 
to  he  soundedy  and  inversely, 

A  still  worse  habit  than  the  last  prevails,  chiefly 
among  the  people  of  London,  that  of  sinking  the /i  at 
the  beginning  of  words  where  it  ought  to  be  sounded, 
and  of  sounding  it,  either  where  it  is  not  seen, or  where 
itoughtto  be  sunk.  Thus  we  not unfrequently hear 
especially  among  children,  heart  pronounced  art,  and 
arm,  harm.  This  is  a  vice  perfectly  similar  to  that  of 
pronouncing  the  v  for  the  «/,andthe  M'for  tlie*',  and  re 
quires  a  similar  method  to  correct  it. 

As  there  are  so  very  few  words  in  the  language  where 
the  initial  h  is  sunk,  we  may  select  these  from  the  rest 
and,  without  setting  the  pupil  right  when  he  mispro- 
nounces these,  or  when  he  prefixes  h  improperly  to 
other  words, we  may  make  him  pronounce  all  the  word 
where  A  is  sounded,  till  he  has  almost  forgot  there  are 
any  words  pronounced  otherwise  :  then  he  may  go 
over  those  words  to  which  he  improperly  prefixes  the 
//,  and  those  where  the  h  is  seen  but  not  sounded,  with 
out  any  danger  of  an  interchange.    As  these  latter 
words  are  but  few,  I  shall  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  them 
for  the  use  of  the  learner  :  Hair,  heiress,herh,herhage 
honest,  honesty,  honestly,  honour,  honourable,  ho 
nourablj',  hospital,  hostler,  hour,  hourly,  humble 
humbles,  hwnblj,  humour,  humourist,  humourous. 
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but  sound  the  u  like  the  pronounj>-OM,  or  the  noun  jk^**', 
as  if  written  jewmour,yewmorous,  etc. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the 
more  glaring  errors  of  my  couiitrymen,  who,  withall 
their  faults,  are  still  upon  the  whole  the  best  pronoun- 
ers  of  the  English  language:  for  though  thepronun- 
iatiou  of  London  is  certainly  erroneous  in  many 
words,  yet,  upon  being  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  place,it  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  that  is,not  only 
the  best  by  courtesy,  and  because  ithappens  to  be  the 
pronunciation  of  the  capital,  but  the  best  by  a  better 
title  —  that  of  being  more  generally  received  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  though  the  people  of  London  are  erro- 
neous in  the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  other  place  are  erroneous  in  many 
more.  Nay,  harsh  as  the  sentence  may  seem,  those  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  capital  do  not  only  mis- 
pronounce many  words  taken  separately,  but  they 
scarcely  pronounce, with  purity,a  single  wordjsyllable, 
or  letter.    Thus,  if  the  short  sound  of  the  letter  win 
trunk,  sunk,  etc.  differ  from  the  sound  of  that  letter  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,where  they  sound  it  like 
the  u  in  bull,  and  nearly  as  if  the  words  were  written 
troonk,  soonk,  etc.  it  necessarily  follows  that  every 
word  where  the  second  sound  of  that  letter  occurs 
must  by  those  provincials  be  mispronounced. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  this  ma- 
nifest advantage  over  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  more 
disgraced  by  their  peculiarities  than  any  other  people. 
The  grand  difference  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces  is,  that  people  of  education  in  London  are 
generally  free  from  the  vices  of  the  vulgar;  but  the  best 
educated  people  in  the  provinces,  if  constantly  resi- 
dent there,  are  sure  to  be  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Hence  it  is, 
thatthevulgar  pronunciation  of  London,  though  not 
half  so  erroneous  as  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any 
where  we  may  observeJof  the  provinces,  is,  to  a  person  of  correct  taste,athou- 


hujiiorously,  huiiwursome .    -  ^ 

that  humour  and  its  compounds  not  only  sink  the  ^,  I  sand  times  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
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In  order  to  attain  a  Knowledge  of  the  Marks  in  this  Dictionary,  and  to  acquire  a  right  Pronuncia- 
tion of  every  J  Ford  in  the  English  Language. 


As  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  different  in  different 
languages,  it  would  be  endless  to  bring  parallel  sounds 
from  the  various  languages  of  Europe;  but,  as  the 
French  is  so  generally  understood  uponthe  Continent, 
if  we  can  reduce  the  sounds  of  the  English  letters  to 
those  of  the  French,  we  shall  render  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  very  generally  attainable  :  and  this,  it 
is  presumed,  will  be  pretty  accurately  ^iccomplished 
by  observing  the  following  directions  : 


A  ei 
B  hi 
C  ci 
D  dl 
E  i 
Vef 

r.  dg. 

H  ^tch 


I  ai 
J  dji 
K  (jutt 
L  cU 
M  em 
N  en 
O  o 
1'  in 


Q  kioiL 
R  arr 
S  es9 
T  ti 
U  iou 


V  vi 

W  dohliou 
X  ex 

Y  ouai 
Z  zedd. 


The  French  have  all  our  vowel  sounds,and  will  there- 
fore find  the  pronunciation  of  them  very  easy.  The 
only  difficulty  they  will  meet  with  seems  to  be  z,which, 
though  demonstrably  composed  of  two  successive 
sounds,has  passed  for  a  simple  vowel  with  a  very  com- 
petent judge  of  English  pronunciation*.  The  reason  is, 
these  two  sounds  are  pronounced  so  closely  together  ak 
to  require  some  attention  to  discover  their  component 
parts :  this  attention  Mr.  Sheridan  t  "ever  gave,  or  he 


•  AarcH.  FIciiicntH  of  Orthorpy,  pafo  2. 
1  Sec  Scclioii  111.  of  hiH  TrotxHlial  Grammar  prcnieil  lu 
hin  Uicliouur). 
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would  not  have  told  us,  that  this  diphthong  is  a  com 
pound  ofour  fullest  and  slenderest  sounds  ii  and  e;  th 
first  made  by  the  largest,  and  thelast  b}' the  smalles 
aperture  of  the  mouth.  Now  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  inaccuracy  of  this  definition.  The  third  sound 
of  a,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  third  sound 
of  o ,  when  combined  with  the  first  sound  of  e 
must  inevitably  form  the  diphthong  in  hoy ,  joj 
etc.  and  not  the  diphthongal  sound  of  the  vowel  z  in 
idle^ur  thepersonal  pronoun  /;  this  double  sound  will 
upon  a  close  examination,  be  found  to  be  composed  o 
the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  ofpapa,  and  the  firs 
sound  of      pronounced  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible*; and  for  the  exactness  of  this  definitional  appeal 
to  every  just  English  ear  in  the  kingdom. 

The  other  diphthongalvowel,  u,is  composed  of  the 
French/,  pronounced  as  closely  as  possible  to  their 
diphthong  om,  or  the  English  ee  and  0,  perfectly  equl 
valent  to  the  sound  the  French  would  give  to  the  let- 
ters j^oz^,  and  which  is  exactly  the  sound  the  Englisl 
give  to  the  plural  of  the  second  personal  pronoun. 

The  diphthpng  oi  or  oj  is  composed  of  the  French 
and  z;  thus  toj  and  Z>o^  would  be  exactly  expressedto 
a  Frenchman  by  writing  them  tdi^  hdi. 

The  diphthong  ou  and  ow,  when  sounded  like  ou 
are  composed  of  the  French  d  andthe  diphthong  ou 
and  the  English  sounds  of  thou  and  tzom^  may  be  ex 
pressed  to  a  Frenchman  by  spelling  them  tlidou  and 
ndou. 

fFis  no  more  than  the  French  diphthong  om /thu 
IVest  is  equivalent  to  Quest,  and  wall  to  oudll. 

Y'ls  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  French  letter  of  that 
name,  and  may  be  supplied  by  z;  ihasyoke,jyou,  etc 
is  expressed  by  ioke,  iou,  etc. 

/,  or  /consonant, mustbepronounced by  prefixing 
d  to  the  French  J ;  thus  jciy-,  joy,  etc.  sound  to  a  Frencl 
man  as  if  spelled  dje,  djdi,  etc.    If  any  difficulty  be 
found  in  forming  this  combination  of  sounds,  it  will  b 
removed  by  pronouncing  the  c/,  ed,  and  spellingthese 
words  edje,  edjde,  etc. 

C/i,  in  English  words  not  derived  from  the  Greek 
Latin  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if  i  were  prefixed 
thus  the  sound  of  chair,  c/zee^e,  cAam,  etc.  would  b< 
understood  by  a  Frenchman  if  the  words  were  written 
tshere,  tshize,  tchene. 

Sh  in  English  is  expressed  by  ch  in  French ;  thus 
ihame,  share,  etc.  would  be  spelled  by  a  Frenchman 
chejne,  chere,  etc. 

The  ringing  sound  n^in  long,song,  etc.  may  be  per- 
fectly conceived  by  a  pupil  who  can  pronounce  the 
French  word  encore,  as  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
is  exactly  correspondent  to  the  sound  in  those  English 
words ;  and  for  the  formation  of  it,  see  Principles,  No 
57 ;  also  the  word  Encore. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  every  foreigner  finds  in 
pronouncing  English,  is  the  lisping  consonant  th 
This,  it  may  be  observed,  has,  like  the  other  conso- 
nants, a  sharp  and  a  flat  sound  ;  sharp  as  in  thin,  hath  ; 
flat  as  in  that,  with.  To  acquire  the  true  pronunciation 
of  this  difficult  combination, itmay  beproper  to  begin 
with  those  words  where  it  is  initial:  and  first,  let  the 
pupil  protrude  his  tongue  a  little  way  beyond  the 

*  Holder,  the  most  philoaophiral  and  accurate  investigator 
of  the  formation  and  powers  of  the  letters,  says:  "Ourvul- 
gar  i,  as  in  utile,  seems  to  be  such  a  diphthonpr,  (or  rather 
syllable,  or  part  of  a  syllable)  composed  of  a,  i,  ore,  i,  and 
not  a  simple  original  vowel."  Elements  of  Speech,  page  95. 

Dr.  Wallis,  speaking  of  the  long  English  i,  says  it  is  sounded 
"eodem  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum  a«  in  vocibns  maiw,  manus; 
■pain,  panis,  etc.  I\empe  soniim  liabet  composittnn  ex  Gallorum 
ef  oemiaino  eti  vel  y.  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicauae,  p.  48. 


teeth,  and  press  it  between  them  as  if  goin^ 


15 

to  bite  the 


tip  of  it ;  while  this  is  doing,  if  he  wishes  to  pronounce 
thin,  let  him  hiss  as  if  to  sound  theletter^  and  after 
the  hiss,  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  within  his  teeth, 
and  pronounce  the  preposition  in,  and  thus  will  the 
word  ^//m  be  perfectly  pronounced.  If  he  would  pro- 
nounce that,  let  him  place  the  tongue  between  the 
teeth  as  before;  and  while  he  is  hissing,  as  if  to  sound 
the  letter  z,  let  him  withdraw  his  tongue  into  his 
mouth,and  immediately  pronounce  the  preposition  at. 
To  pronounce  this  combination  when  final  in  bath,  let 
him  pronounce  ha,  and  protrude  the  tongue  beyond 
the  teeth,  pressing  the  tongue  with  them,  and  hissing 
as  if  to  sound  s;  if  he  would  pronounce  w^/^A,  let  him 
first  form  wi,  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as 
before,  and  hiss  as  if  to  sound  z.  It  wili  be  proper  to 
make  the  pupil  dwell  some  time  with  the  tongue  be- 
yond the  teeth  in  order  to  form  a  habit,  and  to  pro- 
nounce daily  some  words  out  of  a  Dictionary  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  these  letters. 

These  directions,it  is  presumed,if  properly  attend- 
ed to,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  Foreigners  as  un- 
derstand French,  and  have  not  access  to  a  master,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English  pronunciation  ;  but 
to  render  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  marked  by  figures 
in  this  Dictionary  still  more  easily  to  be  comprehend- 
ed —  with  those  English  words  which  exemplify  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  I  have  associated  such  Frenct 
words  as  have  vowels  exactly  corresponding  to  them, 
and  which  immediately  convey  the  true  English  pro- 
nunciation. These  should  be  committed  to  memory, 
or  written  down  and  held  in  his  hand  while  the  pupil  is 
inspecting  the  Dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  foreigners  and 
provincials  will  be  derived  from  the  classification  of 
words  of  a  similar  sound,  and  drawing  the  line  between 
the  general  rule  and  the  exception.  This  has  been  an 
arduous  task;  but  it  is  hoped  the  benefit  arising  from 
it  will  amply  repay  it.  When  the  numerous  varieties 
of  sounds  annexed  to  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  conso- 
nants, lie  scattered  without  bounds,  a  learner  is  bewil- 
dered and  discouraged  from  attempting  to  distinguish 
them;  but  when  they  are  all  classed,  arranged,  and 
numerated,  the  variety  seems  less,  the  number  smal- 
ler, and  the  distinction  easier.  What  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  do  the  diphthongs  ea  and  ou  form  as  they  lie 
loose  in  thelanguage!  but  classed  and  arranged  as  we 
find  them,  No.  226,  etc.  and  313,  etc.  the  confusion  va- 
nishes, they  become  much  less  formidable,  and  a 
learner  has  it  in  his  power,  by  repeating  them  daily,  to 
become  master  of  them  all  in  a  very  little  time. 

The  English  accent  is  often  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  foreigners,  as  the  rules  for  it  are  so  various, 
and  the  exceptions  so  numerous  ;  but  let  the  inspector 
consult  the  article  Accent  in  the  Principles,  particular- 
ly No.  492,505,  506,  etc.and  he  will  soon  perceive  how 
much  of  our  language  is  regularly  accented,  and  how 
much  that  which  is  irregular  is  facilitated  by  an  enu- 
meration of  the  greater  number  of  exceptions. 

But  scarcely  any  method  will  be  so  useful  for  gain- 
ing the  English  accent  as  the  reading  of  verse.This  will 
naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the  right  accentuation  ;  and 
though  a  different  position  of  the  accent  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  beginning  of  a  verse,thereis  a  suf- 
ficient regularity  to  render  the  pronouncing  of  verse  a 
powerful  means  of  obtaining  such  a  distinction  of  force 
and  feebleness  as  is  commonly  called  the  accent :  for  it 
may  beobservedjthata  foreigneris  noless  distinguish- 
able by  placing  an  accent  upon  certain  words  to  which 
the  English  give  no  stress,  than  by  placing  the  stress 
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upon  a  wrong  syllable.  Thus  if  a  foreigner,  when  he 
calls  for  bread  at  table,  by  saying,  give  me  some  bread, 
lays  an  equal  stress  upon  every  word,  though  every 
word  should  be  pronounced  with  its  exact  sound,  we 
immediately  perceive  he  is  not  a  native.  AnEii^lish- 
mau  would  pronounce  these  four  words  like  two,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  first,  and  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  last,  as  if  written  giueme  somehred  ; 
or  rather  givme  sumhred ;  or  more  commonly,  though 
vulgarl}',  gimme  somhred.  Verse  may  sometimes  in- 
duce a  foreigner,  as  it  does  sometimes  injudicious  na- 
tives, to  lay  the  accent  on  a  syllable  in  long  words 


OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

which  ought  to  have  none;  as  in  a  couplet  of  Pope's 

Essay  on  Criticism: 

"False  eloquence,  like  the  primatic  glass, 
"Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place. ' 

Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  of  eloquence  as  well^  as  the  first,  which 
would  be  certainly  wrong-,  but  this  fault  is  so  trifling, 
when  compared  with  that  of  laying  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  that  it  almost  vanishes  from  observa- 
tion 5  and  this  raisaccentuation,  verse  will  generally 
guard  him  from.  The  reading  of  verse,  therefore,  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  a  powerful  regulator,  both 
of  accent  and  emphasis. 
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,  1 

5 
16 
17 
IH 
29 
31 
62 
6!) 
72 
93 
105 
161 
171 
180 
189 
196 


199 
347 
ib. 
34H 
358 


369 
377 
379 


Alphabet.     ^    -    ^    ^    —    -  tno 

Definition  of  vowels  and  consonants.  —  —  — 
Analogical  table  of  the  vowels  —  —  —  — 
jJiphthongs  and  triphthongs  enumerated  —  — 
Consonants  distinguished  into  classe^s  —  —  — 
Analogical  table  of  the  consonants  _  —  — 
Organic  formation  of  tjie  letters   —  —  — 

Vf  the  quantitjj  and  quality  of  the  vowels  —  ^ 
Of  the  influence  of  accent  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
The  letter  A,  and  its  different  sounds  —  — 

The  letter  E,  and  its  different  sounds  _  — 
The  letter  I,  and  its  different  sounds  —  —  — 
The  letter  O,  and  its  different  sounds  —  —  — 
The  letter  U,  and  its  different  sounds  ^  — 
The  vowel  Y,  and  its  different  sounds  —  —  — 
The  vowel  W,  and  its  different  sounds  —  —  — 
Of  the  diphthongs  called  semi-consonants  —  — 
Of  thf  diphthongs  AE,  Al,  AO,  and  all  the  rest  in 

their  alphabetical  order  —  —  —  —  — 
0/  the  sounds  of  the  consonants    _  —  — 

If,  when  mute      _      _      _      —      —      —  — ^ 

its  different  sounds 
1),  its  different  sounds  —      —      —      — . 

Improperly  changed  into  T.  Dr.  LowtJis  opinion 
of  this  change  in  certain  verbs,  considered.,  and 
corrected        —      —      ^      —      —  — 

F,  its  different  sounds  _  _      _  — 

G,  its  different  sounds         —      —      —      —  — 
Always  mute  before  IV  in  the  same  syllable  at  the 

end  of  a  word.,  exemplified  in  the  words  impugn., 
op-punrii,  propuiin,  ex|uign,  impregsi,  etc.  with  the 
authorities  of^the  most  respectable  orthoepista 
II,  when  b  ii/nded,  and  when  mute         —  —r-r- 
J,  its  uniform  sound    —      —      —      —      —  — 

K,  trhen  sounded,  and  when  mute  —      —  — 

Jj,  when  sounded,  and  when  mute         —      —  — 
M,  when  sounded.,  and  when  mute         —      —  — 
IN,  irhen  it  has  its  naso-guttural  sound  —  — 

U  hen  it  has  its  ringing  sound  in  the  participial 
termination  iug  —      —      —  — 

P,  when  sounded,  and  witen  mute  —      —  — 

PH,  its  uniform  sound  —      —      _      _  _ 

8,  its  different  sounds,  when  combined  with  u 
,  when  its  sound  is  transposed   —      —  - 
Ik'hen  it  is  to  be  pronounced  rough,  and  wlicn 
smooth  —       —      —      —  — 

S,  its  different  sounds  —      —  — 

//  /*( it  in  to  be  pronounced  like  z  — 
//  hen  it  is  to  he  pronounced  like  sh  and  zh 
Mr.  Sheritlan's  error  in  this  point  detected 
'1".  its  different  srunds  _      _.      _  — 

ilinr  it  slides  into  suli  in  the  numerous  terminatioji 
tion       —      —      —      —      —      —  — 

H  Inf  it  slides  into  this  sound  before  u,  preceded 
hy  the  acient  —      —      —      —  — 

Mr.  Sheridan  s  vrror  in  this  point  detected 
'I'll,  its  difierent  sounds        —       —       —  — 

hen  the  h  is  silent  in  this  combination  — 
'l\  when  hilent     —       —       —       —       —  — 

V.  Us  uniform  sound    —      —      —      —  — 

\N .  when  silent,  and  when  sounded  —  —  474,  475 
X,  t«  exaetiy  similar  to  1>h,  and  liable  to  the  aame 

alterations  of  nound        —      —      -r-      —      —  479 
Mr.  Sheridan  s  vrror  in  this  point  delected         —  480 
\   a$  a  ron$onant,  and  its  different  sounds   —      —  4h2 


,  improperly  resolved  hy  Dr.  Johnson  into  s  hard : 

Its  true  name.  Izzard       —      —      —  — 
Its  different  sounds   —      —      —      —  — 

OF  THE  iN  ATURE  OF  ACOENT. 

The  only  true  definition  of  accent  —      —  — 

The  different  position  of  the  English  accent  — 
Accent  on  dissyllai>les  -r-      —      —  — 

Dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  differently  accented  — 
ylccent  on  trisyllables  —      —      —      —  — 
Partial  dependance  of  the  English  accent  on  that 

of  the  Greek  and' Latin  —      —  — 

Accent  on  Polysyllables        —      —  — . 

Eiiclitical  accent  exemplified  in  the  termination 

logy,  graphy.,  etc.  —  —  —  —  —  ol6. 
The  tendency  of  compounds  to  contract  the  sound 

of  the  simple         —      —      —      _  _ 
Secondary  accent         —      —      —  — 
The  shortening  power  of  this  accent     —      —  - 

ON  QUANTITY. 

The  shortening  power  of  the  secondary  accent  ex  em- 
plified  in  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrick  in  their  diiisiou 
of  words  into  syllables    —      —      —      —  - 


366 
39 

398 

[) 

401 
40 
408 

410 
412 
ib 
414 
—  416 

419 

—      —  ib 
43' 

4: 

454 
459 

ib. 


483 
484 


488 
489 
491 

492 
501 

533 
501 

518 


_  515 

-  522 

—  527 


530 


ON  SYLLABICATION. 

Syllabication  different  according  to  the  different 

ends  to  be  attained  by  it        —      —  — 
Syllabication  exhibiting  the  sound  of  a  word,  depend- 
ing, in  some  measure,  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
letters  prior  to  actual  pronunciation  — 
The  almost  total  independenceof  the  English  quan- 
tity on  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  exemplified 
by  an  enumeration  of  most  of  the  dissyllables  in 
our  language  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
The  only  possible  case  in  which  we  can  argue  from 

the  Latin  quantity  to  the  English  — 
Dissyllables  from  the  Saxon  and  French  languages 
enumerated    —      —      —      —      —  — 

Causes  of  the  prevalence  of  shortening,  the  first  syl- 
lable of  difisyllables  from  these  languages 
Of  the  quantity  of  unaccented  syllables  ending  trith 
a  vowel  —      —      —      —      —      —  .  ■ 

Uncertainty  and  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Kenrick  in 
his  notation  of  the  quantity  of  these  vowels  ■ 
Uncertainty  and  iumnsistenctj of  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Dr.  Kenrick  in  marking  the  quantity  of  these 
voivels   —      —      —      —      —      —  — 

Exception  to  the  general  rule  of  pronouncing  these 

syllables  when  e  is  followed  hy  T      —  — 
Uncertainty  of  our  best  orthoipists  in  their  syllabi 
cation  of  such  words,  exemplified  by  a  list  front 
Sheridan.  Kenrick.  Scott,  and  Perry  — 
Peculiar  delicacy  of  the  sound  of  these  syllahlen 
Tendency  of  o  before  r  to  go  into  t he  same  obscuri- 
ty as  c,  exemplified  in  the  diversity  andinoon- 
n'islency    of   our   best  orthoepists  in  marking 
these  syllables        —      —       —      —  — 

Table  of  the  simple  and  diphthongal  vowels,  refer- 
red to  as  a  key  to  the  figures  over  the  letters  in 
the  IJielionar'y        —      —       —      —  — 


538 
512 

514 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
547 
ib. 

551 
553 


551 
55.. 
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Principles  of  English  Pronunciationv. 


I.XhE  First  Principles  or  Elements  of  Pronunciation 
are  Letters : 


Th€  Letters  of  the  English  Language  are, 


Roman 

Italic  r 

IVarae 

A  a 

^  a 

a 

B  b 

B  b 

he-e 

C  c 

C  c 

see 

D  d 

D  d 

dee 

E  e 

E  e 

e 

F  f 

F  f 

eft 

G  s 

G  o- 

jee 

H  h 

H  h 

dl  tell 

I  i 

I  i 

i,  or  ej'0 

J  ) 

J  3 

j  consonant^  or  jay 

K  k 

K  k 

Jcay 

L  1 

L  I 

el 

INI  m 

M  m 

em 

N  n 

iV  n 

en 

0  o 

0  o 

o 

P  p 

Pp 

pee 

Q  q 

Q  <i 

cue 

R  r 

R  r 

ar 

S  s 

S  s 

ess 

T  t 

T  t 

tee 

U  n 

U  u 

u,  or  you 

V  V 

r  V 

V  consonant,  or  vee 

W  w 

W  w 

double  u 

X  X 

X  X 

eks 

Y  y 

Yj 

wy 

Z  z 

Z  z 

zedy  or  izzard,  418« 

2.  To  tliese  may  be  added  certain  combinations 
cT  letters  sometimes  used  in  printing  5  as,  fF,  fi,  fl,  ffij 

and  6c,  or  cind per  se  and,  or  rather  et per  se  and ; 
i'',/^  fl^ffhfjl,  and&. 

3.  Oar  letters,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  are  commonly 
reckoned  twenty-four,  because  anciently  i  and  7,  as 
well  as  u  and  v,  were  expressed  by  the  same  character  ; 
but  as  these  letters, which  had  always  dilferent  powers, 
have  now  different  forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  consist  of  twenty-six  letters. 

4«  In  considering  the  sounds  of  these  first  prin- 
ciples of  language,  we  find  that  some  are  so  simple  and 
unmixed,  that  there  is  nothing  required  but  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  to  make  them  understood, 
and  to  form  different  sounds;  wlience  they  have  the 
names  vowels,  or  voices,  or  vocal  sounds.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  there  are  others,  whose  pronun- 
ciation depends  on  the  particular  application  and  use 
of  every  part  of  the  mouth,  as  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the 
tongue,the  palate,  &c.  which  yet  cannot  make  any  one 
perfect  sound  but  by  their  union  with  those  vocal 
sounds;  and  these  are  called  consonants,  or  letters 
sounding  with  other  letters. 

Definition  of  Vowels  and  Consonants. 
5.  Vowels  are  generally  reckoned  to  be  five  in 
number  ;  namely,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  ;  — y  and  w  are  called 
Towels  when  they  end  a  syllable  or  word,  and  conso- 
nants when  they  begin  one. 


6.  The  definition  of  a  vowel,  as  little  liable  to  ex- 
ception as  any,  seems  to  be  the  following  :  A  vowel  is 
a  simple  sound,  formed  by  a  continued  effusion  of 
the  breath,  and  a  certain  conformation  of  the  mouth, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  position,  or  any  motion 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  from  the  moment  the  vocal 
sound  commences  till  it  ends. 

7.  A  consonant  may  be  defined  to  be,an  interruption 
of  the  effusion  of  vocal  sound,arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech  to  each  other. 

8>  Agreeably  to  this  definition,vowels  may  be  divid~ 
ed  into  two  kinds,  — the  simple  and  compound.  The 
simple,  a,  e,  o,  are  those  which  are  formed  by  one  con- 
formation of  the  organs  only;thatis,the  organs  remain 
exactly  in  the  same  position  at  the  end  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  letter  :  M'hereas,  in  the  compound  vowels, 
i  and  u,  the  organs  alter  their  position  before  the 
letter  is  completely  sounded ;  nay,  these  letters,  when 
commencing  a  syllable,  do  not  only  require  a  diffe- 
rent position  of  the  organs  in  order  to  form  them  per- 
fectly, but  demand  such  an  application  of  the  tongue  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  asis  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  pure  vowel ;  for  the  first  of  these  letters,  i,  when 
sounded  alone,  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent 
upon  it,  is  a  real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  sounds 
of  a  ia  fa-ther,  and  of  e  in  the,  exactly  correspon- 
dent to  the  sound  of  the  noun  eye ;  and  when  this  letter 
commences  a  syllable,  as  in  Tram-zorz,  pm-/o7z,  &:c.  the 
sound  of  e  with  which  it  terminates,  is  squeezed  into 
a  consonant  sound,  like  the  double  e  heard  in  queen, 
different  from  the  simple  sound  of  that  letter  in  quean; 
and  this  squeezed  sound  in  the  commencing  z  makes  it 
exactly  similar  to ;Kio  the  same  situation,  which,  by  all 
grammarians,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  consonant*.  The 
latter  of  these  compound  vowels,  m,  when  initial,  and 
not  shortened  by  a  consonant,  commences  with  this 
squeezed  sound  of  e  equivalent  to  the/,  and  ends  with 
a  sound  given  to  00  in  woo  and  coo,  which  makes  its 
name  in  the  alphabet  exactly  similar  to  the  pronoun 
you-\.  If  therefore,  the  common  definition  of  a  vowel 


*  How  so  accurate  a  i^rammarian  as  Dr.  Lowth  could  pro- 
nounce so  definitively  on  the  nature  of  y,  and  insist  on  its 
bein^  always  a  vowel,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  con- 
sidering the  small  attention  which  is  generally  paid  to  this 
part  of  grammar.   His  words  are  these. 

"The  same  sound  which  we  express  by  the  initial  ?/,our  Saxou 
ancestors  in  many  instances  expressed  by  the  vowel  e,a9,eo«)er, 
your  ;  and  by  the  vowel  i;  as,«/),weH' ;  i^ing,  youn.fr,  lu  the  word 
yetv,  the  initial  y  has  precisely  the  same  sound  with  i  in 
the  words  view,  lieu,  adieu;  the  i  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
vowel  in  these  latter;  how  then  can  the  y,  which  has  the 
very  same  sound,  possibly  be  a  consonant  in  the  former 
Its  initial  sound  is  generally  like  that  of  i  in  shire,  or  ee 
nearly ;  it  is  formed  by  the  opening  of  the  mouth  witiiout 
any  motion  or  contact  of  the  parts  :  in  a  word,  it  has  every 
property  of  a  vowel,  and  not  one  of  a  consonant."  —  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar,  page  .3. 

Thus  far  the  learned  Bishop,  who  has  too  fixed  a  fame  to 
suffer  any  diminution  by  a  mistake  in  so  trifiirg  a  part  of 
literature  as  this  ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  y  has  every  pro- 
perty of  a  vowel,  and  not  one  of  a  consonant,  why,  Avheuit 
begins  a  word,  does  it  not  admit  the  euphonic  article  an 
before  it  l 

f  An  ignorance  of  the  real  composition  of  11,  and  a  want 
of  kuowing  Ihftt  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  acousouaut,ha9 
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he  just,  these  two  letters  are  so  far  from  being  simple 
vowels,  that  they  may  be  more  properly  called  semi- 
consonant  diphthongs. 

9.  That y  and  w  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a 
word,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one,  is  generally  ack- 
nowledged by  the  best  grammarians;  and  yet  Dr. 
Lowth  has  told  ns,  that  is  equivalent  to  oo  .  but  if 
this  were  the  cast",  it  would  always  admit  of  the  par- 
ticle an  before  it :  for  though  we  have  no  word  in  the 
language  which  commences  with  these  letters,  we 
plainly  perceive,  that  if  wehad  such  aword,  it  would 
readih' admit  of  a/i  before  it,  and  consequently  that 
these  letters  are  not  equivalent  to  w.  Thus  we  find, 
thatthe  common  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  double 
capacity  of  these  letters,  is  perfectly  just. 

10.  Besides  the  vowels  already  mentioned,  there  is 
another  simple  rowel  sound  found  under  the  oo  i 
tlie  words  woo  and  coo  :  these  letters  have,  in  these 
two  words,  every  property  of  a  pure  vowel ;  but  when 
found  inybor/,  mood,  etc.  and  in  the  word  too,  pro- 
nounced like  the  adjective  two  ^  here  the  oo  has  a 
squeezed  sound,  occasioned  by  contracting  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  make  the  lips  nearly  touch  each  other;  and 
this  makes  it,  like  the  i  and  u,  not  so  much  a  donbl 


Classification  of  Trowels  and  Consonants. 

11.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thtis  dedned,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  arrange  them 
into  such  classes  as  their  similitudes  and  specific 
ditlerences  seem  to  require. 

12.  Letters,  therefore,  are  naturally  divisible  into 
vowels  and  consonants. 

IS.  The  vowels  are,  a,  <?,  /,  o,  u;  andj^  andtt'  when 
ending  a  syllable. 

14.  The  consonants  are,  h,c,d,f  gji,j,k,l,rn,n 
p,  (/,r,  s,  tjVfXjZj  and  ^  and  when  beginning  a 
syllable. 

15.  The  vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  such  as 
are  simple  and  pure,  and  into  such  as  are  compound 
and  impure.    The  simple  or  pure  vowels  are  sue 
as  require  only  one  conformation  of  the  organs  to 
form  them,  and  no  motion   in  the  organs  whil 
forming. 

16'  The  compound  or  impure  vowels  are  such  as 
require  more  than  one  conformation  of  the  organ 
to  form  them,  and  a  motion  in  the  organs  whil 
forming.  These  observations  premised,  we  may  call 
the  following  scheme 

An  Analogical  Table  of  the  Vowels. 


Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs  enumerated. 
17.  Two  vowels  forming  but  one  syllable  are  ge- 
nerally called  a  diphthong,  and  three  a  triphthong: 
these  are  the  following  — 


a  pa-per, 
a  fa-ther,] 
a  wa-ter, 
e  me-tre, 
u  no-ble, 
oo  coo. 


simple 
or  pure 
vowels. 


i. .  ti-tle, 
y  cy-der. 
u  lu-cid, 
w  pow-er, 


compound 
or  impure 
vowels. 


occasioned  a  preat  diverflity  and  uncertainty  in  prefixing  thi 
iiidelinilc  article  aw  before  it.   Our  aiiccstorH,  judging  of  it8 
nature  from  itH  name,  nevrr  nuHpccted  that  it  M  as  not  a  pure 
vowel,  and  coriNtnntly  proliKcd  I  Ik;  urticlu  an  before  nouns  be- 
(jriiming  uitii  tliiH  lellor  ;  nn,  an  union ^  anuHcful  book.  They 
wercconlirmcd  in  thiH  opinion  by  tinding  the  an  always  adiipt^  ' 
lo  the  Hh«»rf.  m,  as,  an  lanpirc,  an  vinbreU.a,  wilhont  cv« 
dreaming  thatlheHhorl  uiH  a  pure  vowel,  and  esHentiall^  dit 
ferent  from  the  langone.    Hut  the  modernN,  notrcHting  in  (he 
name  of  a  letter,  and  consnlling  their  earu  rather  than  thei~ 
e.yvH,  have  frequently  placed  the  a  in»<lead  of  o7j,  before  the  Ion 
u  ;  and  we  lta\  e  ween  a  union,  a  univrrnitif,  a  um-ful  book,  from 
fiomr  of  the  moHt  renpectable  peoH  of  the  prcHcnt  age.  l\or  can 
we  doubt  a  inomeotof  the  propriety  of  IIiIh  orthography,  whe 
w  e  reflect  that  lliene  wordN  actnally  begin  lo  (he  ear  m  illi  r/,  an 
might  be  ttpellfd  yvunion,  tjuunivcmitij,  tjuuncful,  and  can 


ae., 
ai  . 
ao  . 
au 
aw 
ay. 
ea  . 
ee . . 
ei . . 
eo  . 
eu  . 


Caesar, 
.  . .  aim, 
. . .  gaol, 
taught, 
, . . .  law, 
. . .  say, 
.  clean, 
, . .  reed, 
ceiling, 
people, 
. .  feud, 


. ,  jewel, 
. . .  they, 
poniard. 
.  friend, 
passion, 
.  . .  coat, 
oe  oeconomy, 
oi  ....  voice. 
00  ....  moon, 
ou  ....  found 
ow  ....  now. 


ew 
ey 
ia  , 
ie  . 
io  , 
oa 


oy  boy, 

ue  mansuetude, 
ui  ....  languid, 

WJK  b"y» 

aye  .  (for  ever,) 
eau ....  beauty, 
eou  .plenteous, 

ieu  adieu, 

iew  view, 

oeu  manoeuvre. 


Consonants  enumerated    and   distinguished  into 
Classes. 

18.  The  consonants  are  divisible  into  mutes,  se- 
mi-vowels, and  liquids. 

19.  The  mutes  are  such  as  emit  no  sound  without 
a  vowel,  as,  b,  p,  t,  d,  k,  and  c  and  g  hard. 

20.  The  semi-vowels  are  such  as  emit  a  sound  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  a  vowel,  as,  f,  Sj  z,  x,  g 
soft  or  y. 

21.  The  liquids  are  such  as  flow  into,  or  unite  ea- 
ily  with  the  mutes,  as,  /,  m,  n,  r. 

22.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  classifica- 
tion of  the  consonants,  of  great  importance  to  a  just 

dea  of  the  nature  of  the  letters,  and  that  is,  into  such 
as  are  sharp  or  fiat,  and  simple  or  aspirated. 

23.  The  sharp  consonants  are,p, /*,  tjS,      c  hard. 

24.  The  flat  consonants  are,  b,  i',  d,  z,  g  hard. 

25.  The  simple  consonants  are  those  which  have  al- 
ways the  sound  of  one  letter  unmixed  with  others,  as, 
\  p,f  V,  k,  g  hard,  and  g  soft  or  /. 

26.  The  mixed  of  aspirated  consonants  are  those 
which  have  sometimes  a  hiss  or  aspiration  joined  with 
them,  which  mingles  with  the  letter,  and  alters  its 
sound,  as,  ^in  motion^  d'msoldier,s  inmission,  and 
z  in  azure. 

27.  There  is  another  distinction  of  consonants  aris- 
ing either  from  the  seat  of  their  formation,  or  from 
those  organs  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  forming 
them.  The  best  distinction  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
that  which  divides  them  into  labials,  dentals,  guttur- 
als, and  nasals. 

28.  Thelabialsare,  Z>,p,/,  a'.  The  dentals  are, /, 
s,z,  and  soft^or/.  The  gutturals  are,  k,      c  hard, 
and  g  hard.    The  nasals  are,  m,      and  ng. 

29.  These  several  properties  of  the  consonants 
may  be  exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following  table, 
which  may  be  called 

An  Analogical  Table  of  the  Consonants. 


sharp  /,  if 
Hat  V,  of 


Hiseing  labials 


labio-nasal  liquid  m. 


Mute  dentals  : 


sharp  t,  tat  • 
Hat  d,  (lad 

Hissing  denta]«<"*"yP  "'"^f : 
"  [  flat  z,  as  1 


-  .  .  ,  ^  ,  , sharp  cth,  death. 
Lispnig  dcntalp{j]3t  tf,f,^ 


aj  <  etrh, 
a  ♦  ed, 


•re.  or  J 


(len(o  nasal 
'liquid  }}. 


t  cufi,  pastiion  | dental 
'  e^lie,  vision  Hiqiiid  /. 


sharp  k  kirk        .  g„ttural  liquid  r. 
(hard)  firuff  ]  ^  * 


GuKurals  j  g 
l)cn(o  guttural  or  nasal  ng,  hang 


therefore  no  more  admit  of  an  before  (hem  (han  yrar  : 
tjoulh.—Hcis  llemurkH  ua  the  word  an  in  this  Dictionary 


nd 
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30.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  defined  and 
arranged,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  enter  uj)on  a 
inquiry  into  their  dillerent  powers,  as  they  are  ditler 
ently  combined  with  each  other.  But  previous  to  th 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
hrst  principles  of  pronunciation,  it  may  not  be  im 
proper  to  show  the  organic  formation  of  each  letter. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Letters. 

31.  Though  I  think  every  mechanical  account 
the  organic  formation  of  the  letters  rather  curiou 
than  nsei  ul,  yet,  that  nothing  which  can  be  preseute 
to  the  eye  may  be  wanting  to  inform  the  ear,  1  shall  i 
this  follow  those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  trace 
every  letter  to  its  seat,  and  make  us,  as  it  were,  to 
touch  the  sounds  we  articulate. 


Organic  Formation  of  the  Vowels, 
32.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  ar 
three  long  sounds  ofthe  letter  a,  which  are  formed  by 
agreater  or  less  expansion  of  the  internal  parts  of  th 
moulh. 

S3.  The  German  <z,  heard  in  hall^  waU^  etc. 
formed  by  a  strong  and  grave  expression  of  the  breath 
through  themouth,  which  is  open  nearly  in  a  circular 
f(.rm,  while  the  tongue,  contracting  itself  to  the  roo 
as  ifto  make  way  for  the  sound,  almost  rests  upon  the 
under  jaw. 

34.  The  Italian  a,  heard  in  fa-ther^  closes  th 
mouth  a  little  more  than  the  German  a,  and  by  raisin 
the  lower  jaw,  widening  tiie  tongue,  and  advancing  i 
a  little  nearer  to  tiie  lips,  renders  its  sound  less 
hollow  and  deep. 

35.  The  slender  a,  or  that  heard  in  lane,  is  formei 
in  the  mouth  still  higher  than  the  last;  and  in  pro 
nouncing  it,  thelips,  as  if  to  give  it  a  slender  sound 
dilate  theiraperture  horizontally;  while  the  tongue 
to  assist  this  narrow  emission  of  breath,  widens  itself 
to  the  cheeks,  raises  itself  nearer  the  palate,  and  b}' 
these  means  a  less  hollow  sound  than  either  of  the 
former  is  produced. 

36.  The  e  in  e-qualxs,  formed  by  dilating  the  tongue 
a  little  more,  and  advancing  it  nearer  to  the  palate  an 
the  lips,  which  produces  the  slenderest  vowel  in  the 
language;  for  the  tongue  is,  in  the  formation  of  this 
letter,  as  close  to  the  palate  as  possible,  without  touch 
ingit;  as  the  moment  the  tongue  touches  the  palate 
the  squeezed  sound  ofee  in  theedimKmeet  is  formed, 
which,  by  its  description,  must  partake  of  the  sound 
of  the  consonant  jK- 

37.  The  i  in /-d!c;/is  formed  by  uniting  the  sound 
of  the  Italian  a  in  fa-ther  and  the  e  in  equal,  and  pro 
nouncing  them  as  closely  together  as  possible.  See 
Directions  to  Foreigners  at  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

38.  The  o  in  open  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  po 
sition  of  theorgansas  the  ain  <f(2-/e/- ;  but  the  tongue 
is  advanced  a  little  more  into  the  middle  of  the  mouthy 
the  lips  are  protruded,  and  form  a  round  aperture  like 
the  form  of  the  letter,  and  the  voice  is  not  so  deep  in 
themouth  as  when  a  is  formed,  but  advances  to  the 
middle  or  hollow  of  the  mouth. 

39.  Thewin  is  formed  by  uniting  the  squeez- 
ed sounder  to  a  simple  vowel  sound,  heard  in  woo 
and  coo;  the  00  in  these  words  is  formed  by  protrud- 
ing the  lips  a  little  more  than  in  o,  forming  a  smaller 
aperture  with  them,  and,  instead  of  swelling  the  voice 
in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  bringing  it  as  forward 
as  possible  to  the  lips. 

40.  r  final,  in/rr,  is  formed  like and  <f  final,  in 
now,  like  the  00,  which  has  just  been  described. 


In  this  view  of  the  organic  formation  of  the  vowels 
we  hud  that  a,  e,  and  o,  are  the  only  simple  or  pure 
vowels:  that  /  is  a  diphthong,  and  that  m  is  a  semi- 
consonant.  If  we  were  inclined  to  contrive  a  scale  for 
measuring  the  breadth  or  narrowness,  or,  as  others 
term  it,  the  openness  or  closeness  of  the  vowel,  we 
might  begin  with  eopen,  as  Mr.  Elphinston  culls  it, 
and  which  he  announces  to  be  the  closest  of  all  the  vo- 
cal powers.  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  we 
Hndtheapertureofthemouth  extended  on  each  side; 
the  lips  almost  closed,  and  the  sound  issuing  horizon- 
tally. The  slender  a  in  waste  opens  the  month  a 
little  wider.  The  « in/a-Mer  opens  the  mouth  still 
more,  without  contracting  the  corners.  The  German 
heard  in  wall,  not  only  opens  the  mouth  wider  than 
theformera,  but  contracts  the  corners  of  the  month 
so  as  to  make  the  aperture  approach  nearer  to  a  circle; 

bile  the  o  opens  the  mouth  still  more,  and  contracts 
the  corners  so  as  to  make  it  the  os  rotundum,  a  picture 
of  the  letter  it  sounds.  If  therefore  the  other  vowels 
were,  like  o,  to  take  their  forms  from  the  aperture  of 
themouth  in  pronouncing  them,  the  German  a  ought 
necessarily  to  have  a  figure  as  nearly  approaching  the 
o  in  form  as  it  does  in  sound  ;  that  is,  it  ought  to  have 
thatelli])tical  form  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
circle ;  as  the  a  of  the  Italians,  and  that  of  the  English 
m fa-ther,  ought  to  form  ovals,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  their  sounds  ;  the  English  a\x\  waste 
ought  to  have  a  narrower  oval;  the  e  in  the  ought  to 
have  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  and  the  squeezed  sound 
o^ee  in  seen,  a  right  line;  or  to  reduce  the  lines  to 
solids,  theo  would  be  a  perfect  globe,  the  German  a 
an  oblate  spheroid  like  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  Ita- 
lian a  like  an  egg,  the  English  slender  a  a  Dutch  skittle, 
the  e  a  rolling  pin,  and  the  double  e  a  cylinder. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Consonants, 
41.  The  best  method  of  showing  the  organic  for- 
mation of  the  consonants  will  be,  to  class  them  into 
such  pairs  as  they  naturally  fall  into,  and  then,  by 
describing  one,  we  shall  nearly  describe  its  fellow; 
by  which  means  the  labour  will  be  lessened,  and  the 


perceived.  Thecon- 


ature  of  the  consonants  better  ^ 
sonants  that  fall  into  pairs  are  the  following : 
p   J    t    s    sh    th    k    ch— chair, 
b    V    d    z    zh    dh    g  j—jail. 
42.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  most  elaborately  and 
philoso|)hically  upon  this  subject,  tells  us,  i.i  his  Ele- 
ments of  Speech,  that  when  we  only  whisper  we  can- 
not distinguish  the  first  rank  of  these  letters  from  the 
econd.    It  is  certain  the  ditlerence  between  them  is 
ery  nice;  the  upper  letters  seeming  to  have  only  a 
marter,  brisker  appulse  of  the  organs  than  the  lower  ; 
hich  may  not  improperly  be  distinguished  by  sharp 
d  Hat.   The  most  marking  distinction  between  them 
11  be  found  to  be  a  sort  of  guttural  murmur,  which 
recedes  the  latter  letters  when  we  wish  to  pronounce 
hem  forcibly,  but  not  the  former.    Thus,  if  we  close 
'  clips,  and  put  the  finger  on  them  to  keep  them  shut, 
d  strive  to  pronounce  the      no  sound  at  all  will  be 
eard  ;  but  in  striving  to  pronounce  the  b  we  shall  fin<l 
murmuring  sound  from  the  throat,  which  seems  the 
commencement  of  the  letter;  and  if  we  do  but  stop 
the  breath  by  the  appulse  of  the  organs,  in  order  to 
pronounce  with  greater  force,  the  same  may  be  observ- 
ed of  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  ofthese  con- 
sonants may  be  more  distinctly  perceived  in  the  s  and 
than  in  any  other  of  the  letters ;  the  former  is  sound- 
*  by  the  simple  issue  of  the  breath  between  the  teeth. 
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without  any  vibration  of  it  in  the  throat,  and  may  be 
called  a  hissing  sound ;  while  the  latter  cannot  be 
formed  without  generating  a  sound  in  the  throat, 
whichmaybe  called  a  vocal  sound.  The  upper  rank 
of  letters,  therefore,  may  be  called  breathing  conso- 
nants ;  and  the  lower,  vocal  ones. 

44.  These  observations  premised,  we  may  proceed 
to  describe  the  organic  formation  of  each  letter. 

45.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  closing  the  lips  till  the 
breath  is  collected,  and  then  letting  it  issue  by  form- 
ing the  vowel  e. 

46.  Fand  Fare  formed  by  pressing  the  upper  teetl 
upon  the  under  lip,  and  sounding  the  vowel  e  before 
the  former  and  after  the  latter  of  these  letters. 

47.  jPandi?  are  formed  by pressingthe  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then  se- 
paratiugthem,  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  e, 

48.  S  and  Zare  foi-med  by  placing  the  tongue  in 
4he  same  position  as  in  TandD,  but  not  so  close  to 
tlie  gums  as  to  stop  the  breath:  a  space  is  left  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate  for  the  breath  to  issue, 
which  forms  the  hissing  and  buzzing  sound  of  these 
letters. 

49.  SH  heard  in  mission,  and  zh  in  evasion,  are 
formed  in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as  s  and  z  ;  but 
in  the  former,  the  tongue  is  drawn  a  little  inwards, 
and  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the  palate, 
which  occasions  a  fuller  effusion  of  breath  from  the 
hollow  of  the  mouth,  than  in  the  latter,  which  are 
formed  nearer  to  the  teeth. 

50.  TH  in  thihkf  and  the  same  letters  in  that. 
are  formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  between  thi 
fore  teeth,  pressing  it  against  the  upper  teeth,  and 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  sound  tlie  5  or  z; 


the  former  letter  to  sound  t/i  in  think,  and  the  lat 
ter  to  sound  th  in  that 

51.  K  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  pressing  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  near 
the  throat,  and  separating  them  a  little  smartly  to 
form  the  first,  and  more  gently  to  form  the  last  of 
these  letters. 

52.  Ci7in  chair,  and  Jin  jail,  are  formed  by  press 
ing  t  to  sh,  and  d  to  zh, 

53.  M  is  formed  by  closing  the  lips,  as  in  P  and  B, 
and  letting  the  voice  issue  by  the  nose 

54.  N  is  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  in  the  same 
position  as  in  T  or  D,  and  breathing  through  th 
nose,  with  the  mouth  open. 

55.  L  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  position  of  the 
organs  as  t  and  d,  but  more  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
which  is  brought  a  little  forwarder  to  the  teeth,  while 
the  breath  issues  from  the  mouth. 

56.  R  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  nearly  in  th 
position  of  t,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie  palate ; 


radical  principles  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  com- 
bination in  language  depends.  It  is  with  some  degree 
of  wonder  we  perceive  that  the  slightest  aspiration, 
the  almost  insenaibie  inflection  of  nearly  similar 
sounds,  often  generate  the  most  different  and  opposite 
meanings.  Iti  this  view  of  nature,  as  in  e\ery  other, 
we  find  uniformity  and  variety  very  coiispicuous.  The 
singleyZa^,  at  first  impressed  on  the  chaos,  seems  to 
operate  on  languages ;  which,  from  the  simplicity  and 
paucity  of  their  principles,  and  the  extent  and  power 
of  their  combinations,  prove  the  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  omnipotence  of  their  origin. 

61.  This  analogical  association  of  sounds  is  not 
only  curious,  but  useful :  it  gives  us  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  ;  asid,  from  the  small 
lumber  that  are  radically  dilFereut,  enables  us  to  see 
the  rules  on  which  their  varieties  depend :  it  discovers 
to  us  the  genius  and  propensities  of  several  languages 
and  dialects,  and,  when  authority  is  silent,  enables  us 
to  decide  agreeably  to  analogy. 

62.  The  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants,  thus 
enumerated  and  defined,  before  we  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain their  different  powers,  as  they  are  ditierently 
associated  with  each  other,  it  maybe  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  those  distinctions  of  sound  in  the  same 
vowels  which  express  their  quantity  as  long  or  short, 
or  their  quality  as  open  or  close,  or  slender  and  broad. 
This  will  appear  the  more  necessary,  as  these  distinc- 
tions so  frequently  occur  in  describing  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  and  as  they  ai-e  not  uufrequently  used  with 
too  little  recision  by  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Vowels* 

63.  The  first  distinction  of  sound  that  seems  to 
obtrude  itself  upon  us  when  we  utter  the  vowels,  is  tt 
long  and  a  short  sound  according  to  the  greater  Of 
less  duration  of  time  taken  up  in  pronouncing  them. 
This  distinction  is  so  obvious  as  to  have  been  adopted 
in  all  languages,  and  is  that  to  which  we  annex  clearer 
ideas  than  to  any  other;  and  though  the  short  sounds 
of  some  vowels  have  not  in  our  language  been  classed, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  with  their  parent  long  ones, 
yet  this  has  bred  but  little  confusion,  as  vowels  long 
and  short  are  always  sufficiently  distinguishable ;  and 
the  nice  appropriation  of  short  sounds  to  their  specific 
long  ones  is  not  necessary  to  our  conveying  what 

S( 


suffers  it  to  jar  againstit,  wlienthe  breath  is  propelled 
from  tlie  throat  to  the  mouth. 

57.  NG-  in  /-mg,  sin^,  etc.  is  formed  in  the  same  scat 
of  sound  as     liard;    but  while  the  middle  of  the 


ound  we  mean,  when  the  letter  to  Mhich  we  apply 
these  sounds  is  known,  and  its  power  agreed  upon. 

64.  Tlienext  distinction  of  vowels  into  their  speci- 
fic sounds,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  generally  ad- 
opted, is  that  which  arises  from  the  diil'erent  apertures 
of  the  mouth  in  forming  tliem.  It  is  certainly  very 
natural,  when  we  have  so  many  more  simple  sounds 
than  we  have  characters  by  which  to  express 


th 


to  distinguish  them  by  that  which  seems  their  organic 
definition;  and  we  accordingly  find  vowels  denomi- 
nated by  the  French,  ouvert  and/j/v/ie  ,-by  the  Italians, 
^^erto  and  chiuso ;  and  by  the  English,  open  and  shut. 
tongue  presses  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  G,  the  voice      65.  But  whatever  propriety  there  may  be  in  the  use 
passes  principally  through  the  nose,  as  in  JV.  of  these  terms  in  other  languages,  it  is  certain  they 

58.  Y  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  organs  must  be  used  with  caution  m  Lnglisli,  lor  lear  ol  con- 
in  the  position  of  and  squce.ii^g  the  tongue  against  founding  them  with  long  and  short.  )r.  Johnson  and 
the  roof  of  the  month,  which  iiroduces  ec,  which  is  other  grammarians  call  the  a  in  /ut/iei-  lie  open  a; 
equivalent  to  initial  y.  (36)  vvhich  may,  indeed,  distinguish  it  l.  om  the  slender  a 

59.  /r  consonant'is  formed  by  placing  the  organs  in  paper;  but  not  from  the  broad  a  m  water,  yy/h^ch 
intheposition  of  oo,  described  under  u,  and  closin;^  is  still  more  open.  Each  of  these  letters  has  a  short 
the  lips  a  little  more,  in  order  to  propel  the  breath  sound,  which  may  be  called  a  shut  sound  ;  but  the 
upon  the  succeeding  vowel  which  it  articulates.  long  sound  cannot  be  so  properly  denominated  open, 

60.  Inthisskclchofthcfoimationanddistrihulion  as  more  or  less  broad  ;  that  is  the  a  mpnper,mG 
ofthe  consonants,  it  is  curious  to  observe  on  how  few 'slender  sound;  the  ainyu//:cv,  the  broudish  or  midaie 
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sound  ;  and  the  a  in  watery  the  broad  sound.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  o.  This  letter  has  three 
long  soauds,  heard  in  move,  note,  nor;  which  gra- 
duate from  slender  to  broadish,  and  broad,  like  the  a. 
The  i  also  inmine,  may  be  called  the  broad/',  and  that 
in  mac/line,  the  slender  i;  though  each  of  them  is 
equally  long;  and  though  these  vowels  that  are  long 
may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  open,  according  to  the 
different  apertures  of  the  mouth  in  forming  them,  yet 
the  short  vowels  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
ghat:  for  as  short  always  implies  shut  (except  in 
Verse),  though  long  does  not  always  imply  open,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  long  and  open,  and 
dose  and  shut,  when  we  speak  of  the  quanlity  and 
quality  of  the  vowels.  The  truth  of  it  is,  all  vowels 
either  terminate  a  syllable,  or  are  united  with  a  con- 
sonant. In  the  first  case,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  syl- 
lable, the  vowel  is  long,  though  it  may  not  be  open: 
in  the  second  case,  where  a  syllable  is  terminated  by  a 
consonant,  except  that  consonant  be  r,  whether  the 
accent  be  on  the  syllable  or  not,  the  vowel  has  its  short 
sound,  which,  compared  with  its  long  one,  may  be 
called  shut:  but  as  no  vowel  can  be  said  to  be  shut  that 
is  not  joined  to  a  consonant,  all  vowels  that  end  syl- 
lables may  be  said  to  be  open,  whether  the  accent  be 
on  them  or  not  (550)  (551). 

66  But  though  the  terms  long  and  short,  as  applied 
to  vowels,  are  pretty  generally  understood,  an  accu- 
rate ear  will  easily  perceive  that  these  terms  do  not 
always  mean  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  respec- 
tive vowels  to  which  they  are  applied ;  for  if  we  choose 
to  be  directed  by  the  ear,  in  denominating  vowels  long 
or  short,  we  must  certainly  give  these  appellations  to 
those  sounds  only  which  have  exactly  the  same  radical 
tone,  and  differ  only  in  the  long  or  short  emission  of 
that  tone.  Thus  measuring  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
by  this  scale,  we  shall  find  that  the  long  zandj^  have 

Jjroperlyno  short  sounds  but  such  as  seem  essential- 
y  distinct  from  their  long  ones;  and  that  the  short 
sound  of  tliese  vowels  is  no  other  than  the  short 
sound  of  e,  which  is  the  latter  letter  in  the  compo- 
fiitinn  of  the  diphthongs  (37). 

67.  The  same  want  of  correspondence  in  classing 
the  long  and  short  vowels  we  find  in  a,  e,  o,  and  u; 
for  as  the  e  in  theme  does  not  find  its  short  sound 
in  tlie  same  letter  in  them,  but  in  the  i  in  him:  so 
the  e  in  them  must  descend  a  step  lower  into  the 
province  of  a  for  its  long  sound  in  tame.  The  a  in 
carry  is  not  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  but 
of  that  in  car,  father  (kc.  as  the  short  broad  sound 
of  the  a  in  want,  is  the  true  abbreviation  of  that  in 
ii^all.  The  sound  of  o  in  don,  gone,  &cc.  is  exactly 
correspondent  to  the  a  in  swan,  and  finds  its  long 
sound  in  the  a  in  wall,  or  the  diphthong  aw  in  dawn, 
lawn,  &c.;  while  the  short  sound  of  the  o  in  tone, 
is  nearly  that  of  the  same  letter  in  ton  (a  weight), 
and  corresponding  with  what  is  generalJy  called  the 
short  sound  of  u  in  tun,  ^un,  &c.  as  the  long  sound 
of  u  in  pule,  must  find  its  short  sound  in  the  u  in 
■pull,huli,  &c.;  for  this  vowel,  like  the  zand  y,  being 
a  diphthong,  its  short  sound  is  formed  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  letter  equivalent  to  double  o;  as  the 
word  Tpule,  if  spelled  according  to  the  sound,  might 
be  written  peoole. 
^  68.  Another  observation  preparatory  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants  seems  to  be  the  influence  of  the  accent; 
as  the  accent  or  stress  which  is  laid  upon  certain 
syllables  has  so  obvious  an  effect  upon  the  sounds 
of  the  letters,  that  unless  we  take  accent  into  the 
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account,  it  will  be  impossible  toxeason  rightly  upon 
theproperpronunciation  of  the  Elements  of  Speech. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Accent  on  the  Sounds  of 
the  Letters. 

69.  It  may  be  first  observed,  that  the  exertion  of 
the  organs  of  speech  necessary  to  produce  the  ac- 
cent or  stress,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  preserve 
the  letters  in  their  pure  and  uniform  sound,  while 
the  relaxation  or  feebleness  which  succeeds  the  ac- 
cent, as  naturally  suffers  the  letters  to  slide  into  a 
somewhat  different  sound  a  little  easier  to  the  or- 
gans of  pronunciation.  Thus,  the  first  a  in  cabbage 
is  pronounced  distinctly  with  the  true  sound  of  that 
letter,  while  the  second  a  goes  into  an  obscure  sound 
bordering  on  the  i  short,  the  slenderest  of  all  sounds ; 
so  that  cabbage  and  village  have  the  a  in  the  last 
syllable  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  e  and  i  iu 
the  last  syllables  of  college  and  vestige. 

70.  In  the  same  manner  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  j  com- 
ing before  r,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  go  into 
an  obscure  sound  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  short 
u,  that  if  the  accent  were  carefully  kept  upon  the 
first  syllables  of //ar,  Her,  elixir,  major,  martyr,  ^o. 
these  words,  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
sound  of  their  last  syllables,  might  all  be  written 
and  pronounced  lieur,  lieur,  elixur,  majur,  mar- 
tur  Sec. 

71.  The  consonants  also  are  no  less  altered  fa 
their  sound  by  the  position  of  the  accent  than  the 
vowels.  The  k  and  ^in  the  composition  of  .r,  when 
the  accent  is  on  them,  in  exercise,  execute,  &c.  pre- 
serve their  strong  pure  sound;  but  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  second  syllable,  in  exact,  exonerate  &8. 
these  letters  slide  into  the  duller  and  weaker  sounds 
of  g  and  z,  which  are  easier  to  the  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation. Hence  not  only  the  soft  c  and  the  ,t 
go  into  sh,  but  even  the  Jf,  before  a  diphthong,  slides 
into  the  same  letters  when  the  stress  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.  Thus,  in  society  and  satiety  the 
c  and  t  preserve  their  pure  sound,  because  the  syl- 
lables ci  and  ti  have  the  accent  on  them  ;  but  in  so- 
cial and  satiate  these  syllables  come  after  the  stress, 
and  from  the  feebleness  of  their  situation  naturally 
fall  into  the  shorter  and  easier  sound,  as  if  written 
soshial  and  sashiate.    See  the  word  Satisty. 

A. 

72.  ^has  three  long  sounds  and  two  short  ones. 

73.  The  first  sound  of  the  first  letter  in  our  al- 
phabet is  that  which  among  the  English  is  its  name 
(See  the  letter  J  at  the  beginning  of  the  Diction- 
ary). This  is  what  is  called,  by  most  gramma- 
rians, its  slender  sound  (35)  (65)  ;  we  find  it  in  the 
words  lade,  spade,  trade,  &c.  In  the  diphthong 
ai  we  have  exactly  the  same  sound  of  this  letter, 
as  in  pain,  gain,  stain,  &c.  and  sometimes  in  the 
diphthong  ea,  as  bear,  swear,  pear,  &cc.  ;  nay,  twice 
we  find  it,  contrai-y  to  every  rule  of  pronunciation, 
in  the  words  where  and  there,  and  once  in  the  ano- 
malous diphthong  in  ^^ao/.  It  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  sound  of  the  French  e  in  the  beginning  of  the 
words  etre  and  tete. 

74.  The  long  slender  a  is  generally  produced  by 
a  silent  e  at  the  end  of  a  syllable;  which  e  not  on- 
ly keeps  one  single  intervening  consonant  from 
shortening  the  preceding  vowel,  but  sometimes  two  : 
thus  we  find  the  mute  e  makes  rag,  ^ctgf^i  and 
very  improperly  keeps  the  a  open  even  iu  range, 
change  ,  &c.    (see  Ciiakge)  hat,  with  the  mute'  e, 


22 

becomes  hate,  and  the  a  continues  open,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  longer  in  haste,  waste,  paste,  6cc. 
though  it  must  be  confessed  this  seems  the  privi- 
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leae  only  of  a;  for  the  other  vowels  contract  before 
the  consonants  ng  in  revenge,  cringe  plunge;  and 
the  ste  in  onr  language  is  preceded  by  no  o  her 
vowel  but  this.  Every  consonant  but  n  shortens 
every  vowel  but  «,  when  soft  ^  and  e  silent  succeed; 
as,  bilge,  badge,  hinge,  spunge,  &c. 

75.  Hence  we  may  establish  this  general  ru  e.  A 
has  the  long,  open,  slender  sound,  when  foliovved 
by  a  single  consonant,  and  e  mute,  as  lade,  made 
jade,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  seem  to  be,  have 
are   o-ape,  and  bade,  the  past  time  of  to  bid. 

T'e^'i  has  the  same  sound  when  ending  an  accent 
ed  syllable,  as,  pa-per,  ta-per,  spec-ta-tor.  Th. 
onlv  exceptions  ^ve,Ja-ther,  master,  wa-te,\ 

77  As  the  short  sound  of  the  long  slender  a  i 
not  found  under  the  same  character,  but  in  theshor 
e  (as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  and  met, 

(67)  we  proceed  to  delineate  the  second  sound  o 
this  vowel,  which  is  that  heard  \n  father,  ^nd.  is 
called  by  some  the  open  sound  (34);  but  this  can 
never  distinguish  it  from  the  deeper  sound  of  the 
a  in  all,  ball,  &c.  which  is  still  more  open  :  by  some 
it  is  styled  the  middle  sound  of  a,  as  between  the 
a  in  pa/e,  and  that  in  wall:  it  answers  nearly  to 
the  Italian  a  in  Toscano,  Romano,  &c.  or  to  the 
final  a  in  the  naturalized  Greek  words,  papa  and 
viamma;  and  in  baa;  the  word  adopted  almost 
all  languages  to  express  the  cry  of  sheep.    We  sel 
dom  find  the  long  sound  of  this  letter  in  our  Ian 
guage,  except  in  monosyllables  ending  with  r,  as 
far,  tar,  mar,  &c.  and  in  the  s,ov6.  father.  T 
are  certain  words  from  the  Latin,  Itahan,  and  Span- 
ish languages,  such  as  lumbago,  bravado,  torna- 
do, camisado,  farrago,  &c.  which  are  sometimes 
heard  with  this  sound  of  a;  but  except  in  bravo, 
heard  chiefly  at  the  theatres,  the  English  sound  ol 
a  is  preferable  in  all  these  words. 

78.  The  long  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a  i 
always  found  before  r  in  monosyllables,  as  car,  far, 
mar,  &cc. ;  before  the  liquids  Im;  whether  the  latter 
only  be  pronounced,  as \n  psalm,  or  both,  as  in  psalm- 
ist: sometimes  before  //,  and  Ive,  as  calf,  half 
calve,  halve,  salve,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  betore  the 
sharp  aspirated  dental  th  in  bath,  path,  lath,  &c 
and  in  the  word  father:  this  sound  of  the  a  was 
formerly  more  than  at  present  found  before  th 
nasal  liquid  n,  especially  when  succeeded  by  c,  t 
or  d,  as  dance,  glance,  lance,  France,  chance 
prance,  grant,  plant,  slant,  slander,  occ.  ^ 

79.  The  hissing  consonant  s  was  likewise  a  sitrn 
of  this  sound  of  the  a,  whether  doubled,  as  iii- gla 
srass,  lass,  &c.  or  accompanied  by  t,  as  la  last 
fast,  vast,  &ic. ;  but  this  pronunciation  of  a  seem. 
to  have  I)oen  for  some  years  advancing  to  the  short 
sound  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  hand,  land,  grand 
&c.  and  pronouncing  the  a  in  after,  answer  bos 
ket,  plant,  mast,  &c.  as  long  as  in  halj,  calj,  &( 
borders  very  closely  on  vulgarity :  it  must  be  ob 
served,  however,  that  the  a  before  n  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  at  the  end  of  words,  was  anciently  written 
with  u  after  it,  and  so  probably  pronounced  as  broad 
as  the  German  a;  for  Dr. Johnson  observes,  "Many 
words   pronounced  with    a  broad  were  anciently 
written  with  au,  as  sault,  mault;  and  we  still  write 
fault,  vault.    This  was  probably  the  Saxon  sound 
for  it  is  yel  retained  in  the  northern  dialects,  and 
in  tho  rn.tir  pronnnciation,  as  waim  format  ;  hannd 


for  hand."  But  since  the  u  has  vanished,  the  a 
has  been  gradually  pronounced  slenderer  and  short- 
er, till  now  almost  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  or- 
thography seems  lost ;  though  the  termination  mand 
in  command,  demand,  &c.  formerly  written  com- 
maund,  demaund,  still  retains  the  long  sound  in- 
iolably  *. 

80.  A.S  the  mute  /  in  calm,  psalm,  calf ,  half,  one. 
seems  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  this  letter,  so  the 
abbreviation  of  some  words  by  apostrophe  seems  to 
have  the  same  effect.  Thus  when,  by  impatience, 
that  grand  corrupter  of  manners  as  well  as  language, 
the  no  is  cut  out  of  the  word  cannot,  and  the  two 
syllables  reduced  to  one,  we  find  the  a  lengthened 
to  the  Italian  or  middle  a,  as,  cannot,  can't;  have 
not,  han't ;  shall  not,  shan't,  &c.  This  is  no  more 
than  what  the  Latin  language  is  subject  to  ;  it  being 
a  known  rulein  that  tongue,  that  when,  by  composi- 
tion or  otherwise,  two  short  syllables  become  one, 
that  syllable  is  almost  always  long,  as  a/^Whasthe 
penultimate  long  because  it  comes  from  aliius,  and 
the  two  short  vowels  in  coago  become  one  long 
vowel  in  cogo,  &c. 

81.  The  short  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a, 
which  is  generally  confounded  with  the  short  sound 
of  the  slender  a,  is  the  sound  of  this  vowel  in  maw, 

tan,  mat,  hat,  &c.    We  generally  find  this 


sound  before  any  two  successive  consonants  (those 
excepted  in  the  foregoing  remarks),  and  even  when 
it  comes  before  an  r,  if  a  vowel  follow,  or  the  r  be 
doubled;  for  if  this  consonant  be  doubled,  in  order 
to  produce  another  syllable,  the  long  sound  becomes 
short,  as  mar,  marry;  car,  carrj,  &zc.  where  we  find 
the  monosyllable  has  the  long,  and  the  dissyllable 
the  short  sound  ;  but  if  a  come  before  r,  followed 
by  another  consonant,  it  has  its  long  sound,  as  in 
part,  partial,  Sec. 

82-  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  adjectives 
uerived  from  substantives  ending  in  r;  for  in  this 
case  the  a  continues  long,  as  in  the  primitive.  Thus 
the  a  in  starry,  or  full  of  stars,  is  as  long  as  in  5^ar; 
and  the  a  in  the  adjective  tarry,  or  besmeared  with 
tar,  is  as  long  as  in  the  substantive  tar,  though 
short  in  the  word  tarrj,  to  stay. 

83.  The  third  long  sound  of  a  is  that  which  we  more 
immediately  derive  from  our  maternal  language,  the 
Saxon,but  which  at  present  we  use  less  than  any  other  : 
this  is  the  a  in  fall,  ball,  gall,  (33)  :  we  find  a  corre- 
spondent sound  to  this  a  in  the  diphthongs  au  and  aw, 
as  laud,  law,  saw,  &c.  ;  though  it  must  here  be 
noted,  that  we  have  improved  upon  our  German 
parent,  by  giving  a  broader  sound  to  this  letter,  in 
these  words,  than  the  Germans  themselves  would 
do,  were  they  to  pronounce  ihem. 


•  Since  the  first  publication  of  Dictionary  the  public 
lave  been  favoured  with  some  very  claboralc  and  judicious 
observations  on  Knglish  proiuniciaiion  by  Mr.  Nnith,  m  a 
Scheme  oi  a  Frend.  and  English  Dictionary.  In  tins  work  he 
deoarts  frequently  from  my  judgment,  and  pariicularly  ni  the 
proniniciation  of  the  letter  a,  when  succeeded  »>y  /f' 
and  another  consonant,  as  im.st,  last  vhancc  etc.  to  which 
heanncxcH  the  long  Hound  of «  i»  Jnt  n  r.  I  hat  this  was  the 
snund  formerly,  is  highly  probable,  from  its 
HOund  given  it  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  generally  the  last  to  alter 
the  common  pronnnciation  ;  but  ihalthcshort  «  in  these  words 
is  now  the  general  pronunciation  ot  the  polite  »»d  «a'ned 
world,  neen.sto  be  candidly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Smith  hini- 
Helf  •  and  as  every  c(»rrect  ear  ould  be  disgusted  at  giving  t lie 
a  in  these  words  the  full  sound  of  a  in  Jathi  T,  any  middle 
sound  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  as  tending  fo  render  tl,c 
pronunciation  of  a  language  obscure  and  ludelinilc.  (M). 

JJcnJoiison,  in  his  r.iaininar,  cbisses  ««//,  man.,  balm,  s\Mi\ 
vahn  as  having  the  same  cound  {  a;  and  aiiut,  ns  having 
the  same  deep  %(iund,  as  aiulicnvr,  authur,  law,  saw,  draw,  etc. 


D[FFERENT  SOUNDS 

84.  The  long  sound  of  the  deep  broad  German  a 
is  produced  by  //  alter  it,  as  in  a//,  wall,  call;  or 
indeed,  by  one  /,  and  any  other  consonant,  except 
the  mute  Jabials,  p,  b,  f\  and  v,  as  salt,  bald,  false, 
falchion,  fa/con,  etc.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
generally  words  from  the  Arabic  and  Latin  languages, 
as  ^Ips,  Albion,  asphaltic,  falcated,  suhe,  calculate, 
amalgamate,  Alcoran,  and  Alfred,  &cc.  the  two  last 
of  which  may  be  considered  as  ancient  proper 
names,  which  have  been  frequently  latinized,  and 
by  this  means  have  acquired  a  slenderer  sound 
of  a.  This  rule,  however,  must  be  understood  of  such 
syllables  only  as  have  the  accent  on  them  :  for  when 
al,  followed  by  a  consonant,  is  in  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word,  having  the  accent  on  the  second,  it  is 
then  pronounced  as  in  the  first  syllables  ol  al-lej, 
t'al-lej,  etc.  as  alternate,  balsamic,  falcade,falca- 
tion,  eic.  Our  modern  orthography,  which  has  done 
its  utmost  to  perplex  pronunciation,  has  made  it  ne- 
ce>sary  to  observe,  that  every  word  compounded  of 
a  monosyllable  with  //,  'ds  albeit,  also,  almost,  down- 
fall, bcc.  must  be  pronounced  as  if  the  two  liquids 
were  still  remaining,  notwithstanding  our  Mord- 
xnendershave  wisely  taken  one  way,  to  the  destruction 
both  of  sound  and  etymology;  for,  as  Mr.  Elphiu 
ston  shrewdly  observes,  "Every  reader,  young  and 
old,  must  now  be  so  sagacious  an  analyst  as  to  dis- 
cern at  once  not  only  what  are  compounds  and  wh 
are  their  simples,  but  that  a/in  composition  is  equal 
to  all  out  of  it;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  both 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not."  —  Fr in.  Eng.  Lan 
guage,  vol.  I.  page  60.  —  See  No.  406- 

85.  The  w  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broadening 
this  letter,  even  when  prepositive  :  this  is  always  the 
effect,  except  when  the  vowel  is  closed  by  the  sharp 
or  flat  guttural  k  or  g,  x,  ng,  nk,  or  the  sharp  labial 
/,  as  wax,  waft,  thwack,  twang,  twank :  thus  we  pro 
nounce  the  a  broad,  though  short  in  wad,  wan, 
want,  was,  what,  &cc.  and  though  other  letters  suffer 
the  a  to  alter  its  sound  before  //,  when  one  of  these 
letters  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  latter  syllable 
as  tall,  tal-luw;  hall,  hal-low ;  call,  cal-low,  &c, 
yet  we  see  w  preserve  the  sound  of  this  vowel  before 
a  single  consonant,  as  wal-low,  swal-low,  &c. 

86.  The  cj  including  the  sound  of  the  f^,  and  bein 
DO  more  than  this  letter  preceded  by  k,  ought,  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  to  broaden  every  a  it  goes  before, 
like  the  w ;  thus  quantity  ought  to  be  pronounced 
as  if  written  kwonttty,  and  quality  should  rhyme 
with  jollity;  instead  of  which  we  frequently  hear 
the  w  robbed  of  its  rights  in  its  proxy;  diX\C\.  quality 
so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme  with  legality ;  while  to 
rhyme  quantity,  according  to  this  affected  mode  of 
pronouncing  it,  we  must  coin  such  words  as  plan 
tity  and  consonantity.  The  am  quaver  ^nd.  equator 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  from  the  preponderancy 
of  another  which  requires  a,  ending  a  syllable  under 
the  accent,  to  have  the  slender  sound  of  that  letter; 
to  which  ru\e  father,  master,  and  water,  and,  per- 
haps, quadrant,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

87-  The  short  sound  of  this  broad  « is  heard  when 
it  is  preceded  by  w,  and  succeeded  by  a  single  con- 
sonant in  the  same  syllable,  as  wal-low,  swal-tow, 
etc.  or  by  two  consonants  in  the  same  syllable,  as 
want,  wast,  wasp,  etc.  but  when  /  or  r  is  one  of  the 
consonants,  the  a  becomes  long,  as  K/a/X:,5M'ar/ra,  &c. 
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Irregular  and  unaccented  sounds. 
88.  But  besides  the  long  and  short  sounds  common 
to  all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain  transient  indis- 


tinct pronunciation  of  some  of  them,  when  they 
are  not  accented,  that  cannot  be  so  easily  settled  : 
when  the  accent  is  not  upon  it,  no  vowel  is  more 
apt  to  run  into  thisimperfect sound  than  thea;thus, 
the  particle  a  before  participles,  in  the  phrases  a- 
goiiig,  a-walking,  «-shooting,  &:c.  seems,  says  Dr. 
Lowth,  to  be  ihe  true  and  genuine prepositition  on, 
a  little  difguised  by  familiar  use  and  quick  pro- 
nunciation :  the  same  indistinctness,  from  rapidity 
and  coincidence  of  sound,  has  confounded  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  mutilated  preposition  to  the  ear, 
in  the  different  questions,  what's  o'  clock,  when  we 
would  know  the  hour,  and  what's  a  clock,  when  we 
would  have  the  description  of  that  horary  machine  ; 
and  if  the  accent  be  kept  strongly  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  word  tolerable,diS  it  always  ought  to  be,  we 
find  scarcely  any  distinguishable  difference  to  the  ear, 
if  we  substitute  M  or  o  instead  of  « in  the  penultimate 
syllable.  Thus,  tolerable,  toleroble,  tolerable,  are  ex- 
actly the  same  word  to  the  ear,  if  pronounced  with- 
out premeditation  or  transposing  the  accent,  for  the 
real  purpose  of  distinction,  and  inwards,  outwards, 
&c.  might,  with  respect  to  sound,  be  spelt  inwurds, 
outwujds,  &CC.  Thus,  the  word  man,  when  not  under 
the  accent,  might  be  written  mw/z  in  nobleman,  hus- 
bandman, woman  ;  and  tertian  and  quartan,  tertian 
and  quartun,  etc.  The  same  observation  will  hold  good 
in  almost  every  final  syllable  where  a  is  not  accented, 
as  medal,  dial^  giant,  bias,  &c.  defiance,  temperance, 
&:c. ;  but  when  the  final  syllable  ends  in  age,  ate,  or 
ace,  the  a  goes  into  a  somewhat  different  sound. 
See  90  and  9l. 

89.  There  is  a  corrupt,  but  a  received  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  letter  in  the  words  anyy  many,  Thames, 
where  the  a  sounds  like  short  e,  as  if  wrxtten  enny, 
menny.  Terns.    Catch,  among  Londoners,  seems  to 


have  degenerated  into  Ketch;  and 


says. 


the  third 


person  of  the  verb  to  say,  has,  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdoms, 
degenerated  into  sez,  rhyming  with  fez. 

90.  The  a  goes  into  a  sound  approaching  the 
short  /,  in  the  numerous  termination  in  age,  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  as  cabbage,  village,  cou- 
rage', &CC.  and  are  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written 
cabbige,villige,  courige,&cc.  The  exceptions  to  this 


rule  are  chiefly  among  words  of  three  syllables,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first;  these  seem  to  be  thefollow- 
ng:  Adage,  presage,  scutage,  hemorrhage,  vassa- 
lage, carcilage,  guidage,  pucilage,  mucilage,  carti- 
lage, pupilage,  orphanage,  villanage,  appanage, 
concubinage,  baronage,  patronage,  parsonage,  par- 
sonage, equipage,  ossifrage,  saxifrage,  umpirage, 
embassage,hermitage,heritageiparentage,messuage. 

91.  The  a  in  the  numerous  termination  <z^e,  when 
the  accent  is  on  it,  is  pronounced  somewhat  diffe- 
rently in  diff  erent  words.  If  the  word  be  a  substan- 
ive,  or  an  adjective,  the  a  seems  to  be  shorter  than 
when  it  is  a  verb:  thus  a  good  ear  will  discover  a 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  this  letter,  in  delicate 
and  dedicate;  in  climate,  primate,  and  ultimate; 
nd  the  verbs  to  calculate,  to  regulate,  and  to  spe- 
ulate,  where  we  find  the  nouns  and  adjectives  have 
the  a  considerably  shorter  than  the  verbs.  Innate, 
owever,  preserves  the  a  as  long  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it  :  but  the  unaccented  terminations  in  ace, 
hether  nouns  or  verbs,  have  the  a  so  short  and 
obscure  as  to  be  nearly  similar  to  the  uin  us  ;  thus, 
palace,  solace,  menace,  pinnace,  populace,  might, 
without  any  great  departure  from  their  common 
sound,  be  written  pallus,  sollusy  &c.  while  furnace 
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almost  dianges  the  a  filto  i,  and  might  be  written 
furniss.  . 

S2.  When  the  a  is  precededby  the  gutturals,  hard 
a-  or  c,  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,   softened  by 
the  intervention  of  a  sound  like  e.  so  that  carcit,  cart, 
(Tuardy  regard f  are  pronounced  like  ke-ard^  ke-art, 
^/le-ard,  re-ghe-ard.     When  the  a  is  pronounced 
short,  as  in  the  first  syllable      candle,  gander,  &c. 
the  interposition  of  the  e  is  very  perceptible,  and 
indeed  unavoidable :  for  though  we  can  pronounce 
guard  and  cart  without  interposing  the  e,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pronounce  garrison  and  carriage  in  the 
same  manner.    This  sound  of  the  a  is  taken  notice 
of  in  Steele's  Grammar,  page  49-     Nay,  Ben  Jon- 
son  remarks  the  same  sound  of  this  letter,  whicl 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  present  day 
(160);  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Smith, 
a  very  accurate  inquirer  into  the  subject,  entirelv 
of  my  opinion.    But  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  ] 
have  found  the  most  difficult  to  appreciate,  is  that 
where  it  ends  the  syllable,  either  immediately  before 
or  after  the  accent.  We  cannot  give  it  any  of  its  three 
open  sounds  without  hurting  the  ear,  thus,  in  pro 
nouncing  the  words  abound  and  diadem,  ay-hound, 
ab-bound,  and  aw-hound;  di-ay-dem,  di-ak-dem 
and  di-aw-dem,  are  all  improper ;  butgivingthe  a  the 
second,  or  Italian  sound,  as  ah-bound^nddi-ah-dem 
seems  the  least  so.  For  which  reason  I  have,  like  Mr 
Sheridan,  adopted  the  short  sound  of  this  letter  to 
mark  this  unaccented  a  :  but  if  the  unaccented 
be  final,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  word  purely 
English,  it  then  seems  to  approach  still  nearer  to 
the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  papa,  and  to  th 
a  in  father,  as  may  be  heard  in  the  deliberate  prouun 
dation  of  the  words  idea,  Africa,  Delta,  &c.  (88) 
See  the  letter  ^at  the  beginning  of  the  Dictionary 


93.  The  first  sound  of  e  is  that  which  ithas  when 
lengthened  by  the  mute  e  final,  as  in  glebe,  theme, 
&c.  or  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon 
it,  as  se~cre-tion,  ad-he-sion,  &c.  (36). 

94.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words 
tphere  and  there,  in  which  the  first  e  is  pronounced 
like  a,  as  if  written  whare,  thare ;  and  the  auxilia- 
ry verb  were,  where  the  e  has  its  short  sound,  as 
ii*  written  werr,  rhyming  with  the  last  syllable  of 
yf-e-fer ;  and  ere  (before),  which  sounds  like  air. 
When  there  IS  in  composition  in  the  word  therefore 
the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  were,  but  in  my 
opinion  improperly. 

95.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  that  heard  in  bed 
fed,  red,  wed,  &c.  This  sound  before  r  is  apt  to 
slide  into  short  u;  and  we  sometimes  hear  mercy 
sounded  as  if  written  murcy :  but  this,  though  very 
near,  is  not  the  exact  sound. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

96.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monosyllables  he,  he 
me,  we,  is  pronounced  ee,  as  if  written  bee,  hee  &:c 
It  is  silent  at  the  end  of  words  purely  English,  l)ut 
is  pronounced  distinctly  at  the  end  of  some  word 
from  the  learned  languages,  as  epitome^  simile,  ca 
tastrophe,  apostrophe,  ^c. 

97.  The  first  e  in  the  poetic  contractions,  <?Vran( 
ne^er,  is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if  written  air  an 
nair. 

98.  The  e  in  her  is  pronounced  nearly  like  short 
u\  and  as  wc  liear  itin  the  unaccented  termination 
oi  writer,  reader,  &cc.  pronouncedas  if  written 


ur,  readur,  where  we  may  observe  that  the  r  being 
only  a  jar,  and  not  a  definite  and  distinct  articula- 
tion like  the  other  consonants,  instead  of  stopping 
the  vocal  efflux  of  voice,  lets  it  imperfectly  pass, 
and  so  corrupts  and  alters  the  true  sound  of  the 
owel.    The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  final  e 
fter  r  in  words  ending  in  ere,  gre,  tre,  where  the 
is  sounded  as  if  it  were  placed  before  the  r,  as  in 
lucre,  maugre,  tlwatre,  &c.  pronounced  Zm^m/-,  mau^ 
gur,  theatur,  &c.  See  No.  418.  It  may  be  remari. 

that  though  we  ought  cautiously  to  avoid  pr(>- 
nouncing  the  e  like  u  when  under  the  accent,  ii 
ould  be  nimis  Attice,  and  border  too  much  on 
aiFectation  of  accuracy,  to  preserve  this  sound  of  e 
in  unaccented  syllables  before  r;  and  though  ter- 
rible, where  e  has  the  accent,  should  never  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  turrible,  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out pedantry,  to  make  any  difiTerence  in  the  sound 
of  the  last  syllable  of  splendour  and  tender,  sui- 
phur  and  sujf'er,  or  martyr  and  garter.^   But  there 
is  a  small  deviation  from  rule  when  this  letter  be<- 
gins  a  word,  and  is  followed  by  a  double  consonant 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable*  in  this  case 
we  find  the  vowel  lengthen  as  if  the  consonant  ^v£I» 
single*    See  ErrACE,  Despatch,  Embalm. 

99.  This  vowel,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  is 
apt  to  slide  into  the  short  /:  thus,  faces,  ranges, 
praises,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  J aciz,  rang iz, 
praiziz;  poet,  covet,  linen,  duel,  &c.  as  if  written 
poit,  covit,  Unin,  duil,  &c.  Where  we  may  observe, 
that  though  the  e  goes  into  the  short  sound  of  i,  it  is 
exactly  that  sound  which  corresponds  to  the  long 
sound  of  e.  See  Fort  Royal  Grammaire,  Latin 
p.  142. 

100.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  consr- 
mon  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  words  clerk,  sejjeanti, 
and  a  few  others,  where  we  find  the  e  pronounce^ 
like  the  a  in  dark  and  margin.    But  this  exceptioft, 
I  imagine,  was,  till  within  these  few  years,  the  general 
ule  of  sounding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  ao- 
_ther  consonant.  See  Merchant.  Thirty  years  ago 
every  one  pronounced  the  first  syllable  of  merchant 
like  the  monosyllable  march,  and  as  it  was  anciently 
written  marchant.  Service  and  servant  are  still  heard 
among  the  lower  order  of  speakers,  as  if  written 
sarvice  and  sarvant;  and  even  among  the  bette» 
sort,  we  sometimes  hear  the  salutation,^  Sir,  your 
sarvant!  though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word 
singly  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  lowest 
vulgarity.    The  proper  names  Derby  and  Berkeley 
till  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if  written  Darby  and 
liarkeley;  but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting 
nto  the  common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Darby 
and  Burkeley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e 
has  a  tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening 
the  number  of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  he 
indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular  sound,  bal 
still  a  sound  which  is  its  nearest  relation,  in  the  words, 
England, yes,  and  pretty,  where  the  e  is  heard  like 
short/.  Vulgar  speakers  are  guilty  of  the  same  irre- 
gularity in  ^engine,  as  if  written  inginc;  but  this 
cannot  he  too  carefully  avoided. 

102.  The  vowel  e  before  /  and  in  the  final  unac- 
cented syllable,  by  its  being  sometimes  suppressed 
and  sometimes  not,  lorms  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
dilTicnlties  in  pronunciation.  ^Vhou  any  of  the  litpiids 
precede  these  letters,  the  e  is  heard  distinctly,  as 
woollen,  llanncl, women,  syren;  but  when  any  of  the 
other  consonants  come  before  these  letters,  the  e  is 
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sometimes  heard,  as  in  noz'e'/,jMc?c?ff7?;  and  sometimes 
not,  as  in  swivel^  raven,  &c.  As  no  other  rule  can  be 
given  for  this  variety  of  pronunciation,  perhaps  the 
best  way  will  be  to  draw  the  line  between  those  words 
where  eis  pronounced,  and  those  where  it  is  not;  and 
this,  by  the  help  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  am 
luckily  enabled  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may 
be  observed,  the  before /,  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
lable, must  always  be  pronounced  distinctly,  except 
in  the  following  words:  sheliel, weasel, ousel^nousel 
(better  Avritten  nuzzle),  navel,  ravel,  snivel,  rivel, 
drivel,  shrivel,  shovel,  grovel,  hazel,  drazel,  nozel. 
The  words  are  pronounced  as  if  the  e  were  omitted 
by  an  apostrophe,  as  shek'l,  weas'l,  ous^l,  &c.  or 
rather  as  if  written  sheckle,  weasle,  ousle,&<:c. ;  but 
as  these  are  the  only  words  of  this  termination  that 
are  so  pronounced,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  we 
do  not  pronounce  travel,  gravel,  rebel  (the  sub- 
stantive),parce/,  chaj)el,  and  vessel,  in  the  same  man- 
ner; a  fault  to  which  many  are  very  prone. 

lOS-  £  before  72  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  and 
not  preceded  by  a  liquid,  must  always  besuppressed 
in  the  verbal  terminations  in  en,  as  to  loosen,  to 
hearken,  and  in  other  words,  except  the  following  : 
sudden,  mjnchen,  kitchen,  hjp/ien,  chicken,  ticken 
(better  written  ticking), jerken,  aspen,  platen, paten, 
marten,  latten,  patten,  leaven  or  leven,  sloven, 
mittens.  In  these  words  the  e  is  heard  distinctly, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  which  suppresses  the  e 
in  these  syllables,  when  preceded  by  a  mute,  as 
harden,  heathen,  heaven,  as  if  written  hard'  n,heath'n, 
heav'n^  &c. ;  nay,  even  when  preceded  by  a  liijuid, 
in  the  words  fallen  and  stolen,  where  the  e  is  sup- 
pressed, as  if  they  were  written  falVn  and  stoVn: 
garden  and  burden,  therefore,  are  very  analogically 
pronounced  gard'n  andburd'n  ;  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion ought  the  rather  to  be  indulged,  as  we  always 
hear  the  e  suppressed  in  gardener  and  burdensome, 
as  if  written  gardener  Hud  burd'nsome.  SeeNo.  472. 

104.  This  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
terminations  ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  attended 
to,  as  nothing  is  so  vulgar  and  childish  as  to  hear 
swivel  and  heaven  pronounced  with  the  e  distinctly, 
or  novel dind  chicken  with  the  e  suppressed.  But  the 
most  general  suppression  of  this  letter  is  in  the  pre- 
terits of  verbs,  and  in  participles  ending  in  ed:  here, 
when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by  <i  or  t,  the  e  is  almost 
universally  sunk(362),  and  the  two  final  consonants 
are  pronounced  in  one  syllable:  thus,  loved,  lived, 
barred,  marred,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  lovd, 
livd,  bard,  mard.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  this 
letter  when  silent  in  the  singulars  of  nouns,  or  the 
first  persons  of  verbs,  as  theme,  make,  &c.  which 
form  themes  in  the  plural,  and  makes  in  the  third 
person,  &:c.  where  the  laste  is  silent,  and  the  words 
are  pronounced  in  one  syllable.  When  the  noun  or 
first  person  of  the  verb  ends  in^,  with  the  accent  on 
it,  the  e  is  likewise  suppressed,  as  a  reply,  two  replies, 
he  replies,  Sec.  When  words  of  this  form  have  the 
accent  on  the  preceding  syllables,  the  e\s  suppressed, 
and  the^  pronounced  like  short  i,  as  cherries,  mar- 
ries, carries,  &c.  pronounced  cherriz,  marriz,  carriz, 
See.  In  the  same  manner,  carried,  married,  embodied, 
&cc.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  carrid,  marrid,  em- 
bodid,  Scc.  (282).  But  it  must  be  carefully  noted,  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  many  of  these  con- 
tractions when  we  are  pronouncing  the  language  of 
scripture:  here  every  participial  ed  ought  to  make 
a  distinct  syllable,  where  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel : 

thu»,  "Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  I  manner,  the/,  coming  before  either  double/-,  or  singl 
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is  the  arm  of  theLord  r^'fea/ec??"  Here  the  participles 
are  both  jironounced  in  three  syllables;  but  in  the 
following  passage,  "Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified;  and  whom  he  Justijied,  themhe  also  glori" 
fled."  Called  preserves  the  e,  hnd  is  pronounced  in 
two  syllables  ;  and  justified  and  glorified  suppress 
the  e,  and  are  pronounced  in  three. 


105*  This  letter  is  a  perfect  diphthong,  composed 
of  the  sounds  of  a  \w  father,  and  ein  he,  pronounced 
as  closely  together  as  possible  (37).  When  these 
sounds  are  openly  pronounced,  they  produce  the 
familiar  assent  aye  which,  by  the  old  English  dramatic 
writers,  was  often  expressed  by/;  hence  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  unless  our  ancestors  pronounced  the  vowel 
/  like  the  oin  oil,  the  present  pronunciation  of  the 
word  ay  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  phrase,  the 
Jyes  have  it,  is  contrary  to  ancient  as  well  as  to 
present  usage:  such  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
now  coarse  and  rustic.  The  sound  of  this  letter  is 
hoard  wlien  it  is  lengthened  by  final  as  time,  thine, 
or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  ti-tle, 
di-al;  in  monosyllables  ending  with  nd,  as  bind, 
find,  mind,  &c. ;  in  three  words  ending  with  Id,  as 
child,  mild,  wild  ;  and  in  one  very  irregularly  ending 
with  nt,  as  piiit,  (37). 

106.  There  is  one  instance  where  this  letter,  though 
succeeded  by  final  e,  does  not  go  into  the  broad  Eng- 
lish sound  like  the  noun  eye,  but  into  the  slender 
foreign  sound  like  e.  This  is,  in  the  word  shire,  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  sheer,  both  when  single,  as  a 
knight  of  the  shire  ;  or  in  composition,  as  in  JVo/Zmg- 
lianishire,  Leicestershire,  Sec.  This  is  the  sound  Dr. 
Lowth  gives  it  in  his  Grammar,  p.  4.  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  simple  shire  acquired  this  slender 
sound  from  its  tendency  to  become  slender  in  the 
compounds,  where  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  accent, 
and  where  all  the  vowels  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
become  short  and  obscure.  See  Shire. 

107-  The  short  sound  of  this  letter  is  heard  in  A/m, 
thin,  &:c.  and  when  ending  an  unaccented  syllable, 
as,van-i-ty,  f^ual-i-ty,  &cc.  where,  though  it  cannot 
be  properly  said  to  be  short,  as  it  is  not  closed  by  a 
consonant,  yet  it  has  but  half  its  diphthongal  sound. 
This  sound  is  the  sound  of  e,  the  last  letter  of  the 
diphthong  that  forms  the  long/;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  say  that  the  short 
/  was  a  sound  wholly  different  from  the  long  one  (551). 

108.  When  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  r,  and  an- 
other consonant  not  in  a  final  syllable,  it  has  exactly 
the  sound  of  e  in  vermin,  vernal,  &c.  asvirtue,  virgin, 
&CC.  which  approaches  to  the  sound  of  vshort  u;  but 
when  it  comes  before  r,  followed  by  another  con- 
sonant in  a  final  syllable,  it  acquires  the  sound  of  u 
exactly,  as  bird,  dirt,  shirt,  squirt,  &ic.  Mirth,  birth, 
gird,  girt,  skirt,  girl,  whirl,  and  firm,  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  where /is  pronounced  like  e, 
and  as  if  the  words  were  written  merth,  berth,  and 
ferm. 

109.  The  letter  r,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  the 
same  influence  on  this  vowel,  as  it  evidently  has  on 
a  and  o.  When  these  vowels  come  before  double  r, 
or  single  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  arable,  carry, 
marry,  orator,  horrid,  forage,  &c.  they  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  when  the  r  is  the  final  letter  of  the 
word,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by  another  consonant, 
as  in  arbour.,  car.,  mar,  or^  nor,  for.    In  the  same 
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r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  preserves  its  pure  short  sound, 
as  iu  irritate,  spirit,  conspiracy,  &c. ;  but  when  r 
is  followed  by  another  consonant,  or  is  the  final 
letter  of  a  word  with  the  accent  upon  it,  the  i  goes 
into  a  deeperand  broader  sound,  equivalent  to  short 
e,  as  hesivAinvirgirif  virtue,  &c.  So  fir,  a  tree,  is 
perfectly  similar  to  the  first  syllable  of  ferment, 
though  often  corruptly  pronounced  like  fur,  a  skin. 
Sir,  and  stir,  are  exactly  pronounced  as  if  written 
sur  and  stur.  It  seems,  says  Mr.  Nares,  that  our 
ancestors  distinguished  these  sounds  more  correct- 
ly. Bishop  Gardiner,  in  his  first  letter  to  Cheke, 
mentions  a  witticism  of  Nicholas  Rowley,  a  fellow 
Cantab  with  him,  to  this  efi  ect:  Let  handsome  girls 
be  called  27>^m5;  plain  ones,  ^'wr^m^. 

"Si  pulchra  est,  virgo,  sin  turpis,  vurgo  vocetur" 
Which,  says  Mr.  Elphinston,  nay  be  modernized 
by  the  aid  of  a  far  more  celebrated  line: 
"Sweet  virgin  can  alone  the  fair  express, 
"  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautif  ully  less : 
"But  let  the  hoyden,  homely,  roiiffh-hewn  vurgin, 
"Engross  the  homage  of  a  Major  Sturgeon."'' 

110.  The  sound  of  i,  in  this  situation,  ought  to 
be  the  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  letting  it  fall 
into  the  sound  of  where  it  should  have  the  sound 
of  e,  has  a  grossness  in  it  approachitig  to  vulgarity. 
Perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the 
succeeding  vowel  is  u;  for  this  letter  being  a  semi- 
consonant,  has  some  influence  on  the  preceding  /, 
though  not  so  much  as  a  perfect  consonant  would 
have.  This  makes  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of 
the  i  in  virulent,  and  its  compounds,  like  that  in 
virgin,  less  exceptionable  than  I  at  first  thought  it; 
but  since  we  cannot  give  a  semi-sound  of  short  i  to 
correspond  to  the  semi-consonant  sound  of  u,  I  have 
preferred  the  pure  sound,  which  I  think  the  most 
agreeable  to  polite  usage.  See  Mr.  Garrick's  Epi 
gram  upon  the  sound  of  this  letter,  under  the  word 
Virtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

111.  There  is  an  irregular  pronunciation  of  thif 
letter,  which  has  greatly  multiplied  within  these  few 
years,  and  that  is,  the  slender  sound  heard  in  ee 
This  sound  is  chiefly  found  in  words  derived  from 
the  French  and  Italian  languages;  and  we  think  we 
show  our  breeding  by  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues, 
and  an  ignorance  of  our  own. 

"  Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
"Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
"Limps  after,  iu  base  awkward  imitation." 

Shakespeare,  Richard  11. 
When  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  his  letters  to  his 
son,  the  word  ohlige  was,  by  many  polite  speakers, 
pronounced  as  if  written  ohleege,  to  give  a  hint  ol 
their  knowledge  of  the  French  language  j  nay,  Pope 
has  rhvmed  it  to  this  sound  : 

"  Dreading  cv'n  fools,  by  llatterers  besieged, 
"  And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged.'" 
But  it  was  so  far  from  having  generally  obtained, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  strictly  enjoins  his  son  to 
avoid  this  pronunciation  as  allected.  In  a  few  years, 
however,  it  became  so  general,  that  none  but  the 
lowest  vulgar  ever  pronounced  it  in  the  English 
manner;  but  upon  the  publication  of  this  noble- 
man's letters,  which  was  about  twenty  years  after 
he  wrote  them,  his  authority  has  had  so  much  in- 
fluence with  the  polite  world,  as  to  bid  fair  for  re- 
storing the  in  this  word,  to  its  original  rights  ;  and 
we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  now  pronounced  with 
the  hroafl  English  /,  in  thnpo  circles,  where,  a  few 
ye«r«  ago,  it  would  have  been  an  infallible  murk  of 
vulgarity.     Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 


Barclay,  give  both  sounds,  but  place  the  sound  of 
ohlige  first.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both,  but  places  oh- 
leege first.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Buchanan  give  only  ob- 
lige; and  I\Ir.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Penning, 
give  only  ohleege;  but  though  this  sound  has  lost 
ground  so  much,  yet  Mr.  Nares,  who  wrote  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  says,  Oblige  still,  I  think,  re- 
tains the  sound  of  long  e,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
scription of  that  pronunciation  by  the  late  Lord 
Chesterfield." 

112.  The  words  that  have  preserved  the  foreign 
sound  of  i  like  ee,  are  the  following:  ambergris, 
verdegris,  antique,  hecafico,  homhasin,  brasil,  ca- 
pital, capuchin,  colbertine,  chioppine,  or  chopin, 
caprice^  chagrin,  chevaux-defrise,  critique  (for  cri- 
ticism,) festucine,frize,  gabardine,  haherdine,  sor- 
dine, rugine,  trephine,  quarantine,  routine,  fascine, 
fatigue,  intrigue,  glacis,  invalid,  machine,  maga- 
zine, marine,  palanquin,  pique,  police,  profile,  re- 
citative, mandarine,  tahourine,  tambourine,  tontine, 
transmarine,  ultramarine.  In  all  these  words,  if  for 
the  last  i  we  substitute  ee,  we  shall  have  the  true 
pronunciation.  In  signior  the  first  i  is  thus  pro- 
nounced. Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  vertigo  and  ser- 
pigo with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  the 
/■  long,  as  in  tie  and  pie.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  these 
words  the  same  accent,  but  sounds  the  i  as  e  in  tea 
and  pea.  The  Latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general 
pronunciation ;  4^iough  Mr.  Sheridan's  is  supported 
by  a  very  general  rule,  which  is,  that  all  words  ad- 
opted whole  from  the  Latin  preserve  the  Latin  ac- 
cent (503,  b).  ]  But  if  the  English  ear  were  unbi- 
assed by  the  long  i  in  Latin,  which  fixes  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  and  could  free  itself  from 
the  slavish  imitation  of  the  French  and  Italians, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  words  would  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  i  would 
be  pronounced  regularly  like  the  short  as  in  in- 
digo and  portico.    See  Veutigo. 

113.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  sound 
of  this  vowel,  in  certain  situations,  where  it  chan- 
ges to  a  sound  equivalent  to  initial  y.  The  situa-/ 
tion  that  occasions  this  change  is,  when  the  i  pre- 
cedesanother  vowelin  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  is 
not  preceded  by  any  of  the  dentals  :  thus  we  hearm- 
rj  in  mil-iarj,  bil-iary,  &c.  pronounced  as  if  written 
iiiil-yary,  bil-yary  &c.  Min-ion,  pin-ion,  6cc.  as 
if  w'ritten  min-yon  and  pin-yon.  In  these  words 
the  I  is  so  totally  altered  toy,  that  pronouncing  the 
ia  and  io  in  separate  syllables,  would  be  an  error 
the  most  palpable;  but  where  the  other  liquids  or 
mutes  precede  the  i  in  this  situation,  the  coalition  is 
not  so  necessary  :  for  though  the  two  latter  sylla- 
bles of  convivial,  participial,  &:c.  are  extremely 
prone  to  unite  into  one,  they  may,  however,  be  se- 
parated, provided  the  separation  be  not  too  dis- 
tant. The  same  observations  hold  good  of  e,  as 
malleable,  pronounced  mal-ya-ble. 

114.  But  the  sound  of  the  i,  the  most  difficult  to 
reduce  to  rule,  is  where  it  ends  a  syllable  imme- 
diately before  the  accent.  When  either  the  primary 
or  secondary  accent  is  on  this  letter,  it  is  invariably 
pronounced  either  as  the  long  i  in  title,  the  short  i 
in  tittle,  or  the  French  i  in  magazine;  and  when 
it  ends  a  syllable  after  the  accent,  it  is  always  sounded 
like  e,  assen-si-ble,  ra-ti-fy,  &^c.  But  when  it  ends 
a  syllable,  immediately  before  the  accent,  it  is  some- 
limes  pronounced  long,  as  in  vi-ta-li-ty,  where  the 
lirst  syllabic  is  exactly  like  the  first  of  vi-al;  and 
sometimes  short,  as  in  digest,  where  the  i  is  pro- 
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nouoced  as  if  the  word  were  written  de-gest.  The 
sound  of  the  z,  in  this  situation,  is  so  little  redu- 
cible to  rule,  that  none  of  our  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  attempted  it;  and  the  only  method  to  give 
some  idea  of  it,  seems  to  be  the  very  laborious  one 
of  classing  such  words  together  as  have  the  i  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner,  and  observing  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  other  letters  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  cause  of  the  dilFerent  sounds  of  this. 

115.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  i  is  the  only 
letter  in  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
second,  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  vowel  has 
its  long  diphthongal  sound,  as  in  idea,  identity, 
idolatrjj  idoneouSf  irascible,  ironical,  isosceles, 
itinerant,  itinerary.  Imaginary  and  its  compounds 
seem  the  only  exceptions.  But  to  give  the  inspec- 
tor some  idea  of  general  usage,  I  have  subjoined  ex- 
amples of  these  words  as  they  stand  in  our  diffe- 
rent pronouncing  Dictionaries : 

IdeUf  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,   W.  Johnston, 

Kenrick. 
idea,  Perrv, 

identity,     Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,    W.  Johnston, 

Kenrick. 
identity.  Perry. 

Idolatry^      Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 

Kenrick. 
idolatry,  Perry. 
idoneouSy    Sheridan,  Kenrick. 
irascible)    Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick. 
irascible,  Perry. 
isosceles,    Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry. 
itinerary,  Sheridan,  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Kenrick, 
Itinerary,  Perry. 

itinerant,   Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Nares, 
Itinerant,   Buchanan,  Perry. 

116.  When  i  ends  the  first  syllable,  and  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  second,  commencing  with  a  vowel,  it 
generally  preserves  itslong  open  diphthongal  sound. 
Thus  in  di-ameter,  di-urnal,  6cc.  the  first  syllable 
is  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  die.  A  corrupt,  foreign 
manner  of  pronounciog  these  words  may  sometimes 
mince  the  i  into  e,  as  if  the  words  were  written  de- 
ametur,  de-urnal,  &cc.  but  this  is  disgusting  to  eve- 
ry just  English  ear,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  analogy.  Besides,  the  vowel  that  ends  and 
the  vowel  that  begins  a  syllable  are,  by  pronouncing 
theilong,  keptmore  distinct,  and  not  suffered  to  coa- 
lesce, as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  i  has  its  slender  sound. 
This  pronenessof  the  e,  which  is  exactly  the  slender 
sound  of  i,  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding  vowel, 
has  produced  such  monsters  in  pronunciation  as 
joggraphy  and  jommetry  for  geography  and  geo- 
metry, d^adi  jorgics^OT  georgics.  The  latter  of  these 
words  is  fixed  in  this  absurd  pronunciation  without 
remedy;  but  the  two  former  seem  recovering  their 
right  to  four  syllables;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  it,  by  spelling  them 
-with  three.  Hence  we  may  observe,  that  those  who 
wish  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  according  to  ana- 
logy, ought  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  bio- 
graphy,  as  the  verb  to  buy,  and  not  as  if  written 
beography. 

117.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without  the 
accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable  begins  with  a 
consonant,  the  i  is  generally  slender,  as  if  written  e. 
But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  numerous,  that 
nothing  but  a  catalogue  will  give  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  state  of  pronunciation  in  this  point. 
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118.  When  the  prepositive  hi,  derived  from  bis 
("twice),  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  ac- 
cent, the  i  is  long  and  broad,  in  order  to  convey 
more  precisely  the  specific  meaning  of  the  syllable. 
Thus,  bi-capsular,  bi-cipital,  bi-cipitous,  bi-cor- 
noifs,  hi~curporal,  bi~derital,  hi-farious,  hi-jur- 
cated,  bi-linguous,  bi-nocular,  bi-pennated,  bi-pe~ 
talous,  bi-quadrate,  have  the  /  long.  But  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  words  bitumen,  iind  bitumenous,  having 
no  such  signification,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  i  short.  This  is  the  sound  Buchanan  has  given 
it;  but  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  make 
the  i  long,  as  in  bible. 

119.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  begin- 
ning with  tri,  having  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. Thus,  tri-bunal,  tri-corporal,  tri-chotomy, 
tri-gintals,  have  the  i  ending  the  first  syllablelong, 
as  in  tri-al.  To  this  class  ought  to  be  added,  di' 
petalous  and  di-lemma,  though  the  i  in  the  first 
syllable  of  the  last  word  is  pronounced  like  e,  and 
as  if  written  de-lemma,  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Per- 
ry, but  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  and  both  ways  by  W.  Johnston,  but  placing 
the  short  first.  And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  verb  to  bisect,  and  the  noun  bisection  ought 
to  have  the  i  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  pro 
nounced  like  buy,  as  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  have 
marked  it,  though  otherwise  marked  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan. 

120.  When  the  first  syllable  is  clii,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second,  tlie  i  is  generally  long,  as,  chi- 
ragrical,  chi-rurgic,  chi-rurgeon,  chi-rographist, 
chi-rographer,  chi-rography.  Chi-mera  and  chi- 
merical have  the  i  most  frequently  short,  as  pro- 
nounced by  Buchanan  and  Perry;  though  otherwise 
marked  by  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Ken- 
rick;  and,  indeed,  the  short  sound  seems  now  es- 
tablished. Chicane  and  chicanery,  from  the  French, 
have  the  i  always  short,  or  more  properly  slender. 

121.  Ci  before  the  accent  has  the  i  generally  short, 
as,  ci-vilian,  ci-vility,  and,  I  think,  ci-licious  and 
ci-nerulent,  though  otherwise  marked  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan.   Ci-barious  and  ci-tation  have  the  i  long. 

122.  Ci  before  the  accent  has  the  z  long,  as  c/z- 
macter ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  third  syl- 
lable, as  in  climacteric,  the  i  is  shortened  by  the 
secondary  accent.    See  530. 

123.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  i  generally 
long,  as,  cri-nigerous,  cri-terion ;  though  we  some- 
times hear  the  latter  as  if  written  creterion,  but  I 
think  improperly. 

124.  Di  before  the  accented  syllable,  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  has  the  i  almost  always  short;  as, 
digest,  digestion,  digress,  digression,  dilute,  dilu- 
tion, diluvian,  dimension,  dimensive,  dimidiation, 
diminish,  diminutive,  diploma,  direct,  direction, 
diversify,  diversification,  diversion,  diversity,  di- 
vert, diver tisement,  divertive,  divest,  divesture,  di- 
vide, dividable,  dividant,  divine,  divinity,  divisible, 
divisibility,  divorce,  divulge.  To  these,  I  think, 
may  be  added,  didacity,  didactic,  dilacerate,  dila- 
ceration,  dilaniate,  dilapidation,  dilate,  dilatable, 
dilatability,  dilection,  dilucid,  dilucidate,  dilucida- 
tion,  dinetical,  dinumeration,  diverge,  divergent, 
divan;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  first  i 
in  all  these  words  long,  some  of  them  may  undoubt- 
edly be  pronounced  either  way;  but  M'hy  he  should 
make  the  i  in  diploma  long,  and  W.  Johnston  should 
^ive  it  both  ways,  is  unaccountable;  as  Mr.  Scott, 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  general 

d* 
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usage  is  against  them.  Diaeresis  and  di  op  tries  have 
the  i  long,  according  to  the  general  rule  (116),  though 
the  last  is  absurdly  made  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
the  diphthong  is  made  long  in  the  first  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, contrary  to  one  of  the  mostprevailing idioms 
ia  pronunciation;  which  is,  the  shortening  power  of 
the  antepenultimate  accent  (503).  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  diphthong  must  be  always  long,  since  Cae- 
sarea  and  Daedalus  have  the  ae  always  short. 

125-  The  long  i,  in  words  of  this  form,  seems  con- 
fined to  the  following  :  digladiation,  dijudication, 
dinumeration,  divaricate,  direption^  diruption.  Both 
Johnson  and  Sheridan,  in  my  opinion,  place  the  ac- 
cent of  the  word  didascalic  improperly  upon  the 
second  syllable:  it  should  seem  more  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy to  class  it  with  the  numerous  terminations  in  /c, 
and  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable 
(509);  and,  in  this  case,  the  /  in  the  first  will  be  shor- 
tened by  the  secondary  accent,  and  the  syllable  pro- 
nounced like  did.  (527)-  The  first  i  in  dimissorj, 
marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,and  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,contrary  to  Dr.  Johnson, is  equally 
erroneous.  The  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  the  i  short,  as  on  the  adjective  dim.  See 
Possessory. 

126.  Fi,  before  the  accent,  ought  always  to  be 
short:  this  is  the  sound  we  generally  give  to  the  i  in 
the  first  syllable  oi/i-delity  ;  and  why  we  should  give 
the  long  sound  to  the  i  in  fiducial  and  fiduciary,  as 
marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  know  not :  he  is  certainly 
erroneous  in  marking  thefirst  iinjrigiditjlong,  and 
equally  so  in  placing  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable 
oi'fnite.  Finance  has  the  i  short  universally. 

127.  Gigantic  has  the  i  ia  the  first  syllable  always 
long. 

128.  Li  has  the  /  generally  long,  as  li-bation,  li- 
brarian y  li-bratiun,  li-centious,  li-pothjinj ,  li- 
quescent, li-thograpliy,  li-thotomj'  Litigious  has 
the  i  in  the  first  syllable  always  short.  Thesamemay 
be  observed  libidinous,  though  otherwise  marked 
by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

129.  Mi  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  in  minority, 
militia^  mimographer,  minacious,  minacity^  miracu- 
lous; though  the  four  lastare  marked  with  the  long  z 
by  Mr.  Sheridan:  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  he 
marks  the  which  has  the  accent  on  it,  long  in //ima- 
torj;  though  the  same  word,  in  the  compound  com- 
minatory ,  where  the  i  is  always  short,  might  have 
shown  him  his  error.  The  word  mimetic,  which, 
though  in  very  good  use,  and  neither  in  Johnson  nor 
Sheridan,  ought  to  be  pronounced  witli  the  first  i 
short,  as  if  written  m;>«-e/-/c.  The  z  is  generally  long 
in  micrometer-)  micrography,  and  migration. 

ISO.  ISi  has  the  i  long  in  nigrescent.  The  first  i  in 
nigrification,  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
is  shortened  by  the  secondary  accent  (527),  and 
ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  divided  into  nig-ri- 
Ji-cation. 

131.  P/ii  has  the  /  generally  short,  as  in  philan- 
thropy, philippic,  philosopher,  philosophy,  philoso- 
phize ;  to  which  we  may  certainly  add,  philologer, 
philologist,  philology,  philological,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  /  in  these  last  words 
long. 

132.  Pi  and pli  have  the  /  generally  short,  as  pilas- 
ter, pituitous,  pilosity,  plication.  Piaster  awd  piaz- 
za, being  Italian  words,  iiave  the  i  short  before  the 
vowel,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form 
(lie),  where  thc/is  long,  as  in  pi-acular,  pn-ority,\ 
kc.  Piratical  has      i  murkodlong  by  Mr.  SIh  ri'lan,  I 
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and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  agreeable  both  to  custom  and  analogy, 
as  the  sound  of  the  /  before  the  accentis  often  deter- 
mined by  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  primitive 
word. 

133.  Pri  has  the  i  generally  long,  as  \n primeval, 
primevous,  pritiiitial^  primero,  primordial,  prifado, 
privation,  prii^ative,  but  always  short  in  primitive 
and  primer. 

134.  Ri  has  the  short,  as  in  ridiculous.  Rigidity 
is  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  short 
by  Dr.  Kenrick:  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  right.  Ri- 
vality  has  the  /  long  in  the  first  syllable,  in  compli- 
ment to  rival,  as  piratical  has  the  i  long,  because 
derived  from  pirate.  Rhinoceros  has  the  i  long  in 
Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bucha- 
nan ;  and  short  in  Perry. 

135.  Si  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  similitude, 
siriasis,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  short  in  silicious 
(better  written  cilicious),  though  marked  long  by 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Simultaneous  having  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  does  not  come  under  this 
head,  but  retains  the  i  long,  notwithstanding  the 
shortening  power  of  the  accent  it  is  under  (527). 

136.  Ti  has  the  /  short,  as  in  timidity. 

137.  Tri  has  the  « long,  for  the  same  reason  asbi, 
which  see  (118)  (119). 

138.  V^i  has  the  i  so  unsettled  as  to  puzzle  the  cor- 
rectest speakers.  The  i  is  generally  longinvicarious, 
notwithstanding  the  short  i  in  vicar.  It  is  long  in 
vibration,  from  its  relation  to  vibrate.  Vitality  has 
the  i  long,  like  vital.  In  vivifick,  vivificate,  and 
viviparous,  the  first  i  is  long,  to  avoid  too  great  a 
sameness  with  the  second.  Vivacious  and  vivacity 
have  the  i  almost  as  often  long  as  short;  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  make  the  /  \\\  viva- 
cious long,  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan,  short;  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W".  Johnston,  make  the  i  in 
the  first  of  vivacity  long,  and  Perry  and  Buchanan 
short:  but  the  short  sound  seems  less  formal,  and 
mostagreeable  to  polite  usage. Vicinity,  vicinal,vicis- 
situde,  vituperate,  vimineous,  and  virago,  seem  to 
prefer  the  short  i,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked 
the  three  last  words  with  the  first  vowel  long.  But 
the  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  giving  the  authori- 
ties for  all  these  Mords: 

vicinity       Dr.  Kenrick. 

vicinity,      Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Bachanan,  VV.  John- 
ston, and  Perry. 
vicinal,       Mr.  Sheridan. 

7/icissitude,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Bu- 
chanan, and  I'crry. 
vituperate,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  VV.  Johustou 
vituperate,  Mr.  Perry. 
vimineous^  Mr.  Sheridan. 
virago,       Mr.  Sheridan,  and  \V.  Johnston. 
virago,       Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry. 

1  have  classed  vicinal  here  as  a  word  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  stands  in  Sheridan's 
Dictionary,  but  think  it  ought  to  have  the  accent  oa 
the  first.  SeeMEniciNAL. 

139.  The  same  diversity  and  uncertainty  in  the 
sound  of  this  letter,  seem  to  reign  in  those  final  unac- 
cented syllables  which  are  terminated  with  the 
mute  e.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  sometolerable 
idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  this  point,  will 
be,  to  show  the  general  rule,  and  mark  the  exceptions ; 
thougli  these  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  make 
(IS  doubt  of  the  jule  it.self;  tlicrefore  the  best  way 
.\  ill  be  to  gi  ve  a  catalogue  ofboLli. 
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140.  There  is  one 


rule 


very- 


great  extent,  in 


words  of  this  termination,  which  have  the  accen 
on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  that  is,  that  the  /in 
the  final  syllable  of  these  words  is  short :  thus,  ser 
rile,  hostile  y  respite,  deposite,  adamantine ,  ame- 
thystine, &c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  servil, 
hostel^  respit,  deposit,  &c.    The  only  exceptions  in 
this  numerous  class  ofwords  seem  to  be  the  following 
exile,  senile,  edile,  empire,  umpire,  rampire,  finite 
feline,  ferine,  archives;  and  the  substantives,  coji 
fine  and  supine  :  while  the  adjectives  saline  divid.  con- 
triteha\e  sometimes  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  some- 
times on  the  last  syllable  ;  but  in  either  casethe /is 
long.    Quagmire  and  pismire  have  the  i  long  also 
likewise  has  the  /  long,  but  otherwise  hsiS  it  more  fre 
quently,  though  very  improperl}'',  short.  Myrrhine, 
vulpine,  and  gentile,  though  marked  with  the /long 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  conform 
to  the  general  rule,  and  be  pronounced  with  the 
short.  Vulpine,  with  the  /  long,  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Scott ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan 
agree  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  last  syllable  of  gentile 
and  this  seems  agreeable  to  general  usage,  though 
not  to  analogy.   See  the  word. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  distinct  view  of  the 
subject,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting  all 
our  dis>yllables  of  this  termination,  with  the  Latin 
words  IVom  which  they  are  derived,  by  which  we  ma 
seethe  correspondence  between  the  English  and  Latin 
quantity  in  these  words: 

reptile, 


Habile,  . 
debile,  . 
mobile, . 
sorbile, 
nubile,  . 
facile, .  . 
gracile,  . 
docile,  . 
agile,  . 
fragile,  . 
pensile, 
tortile,  . 
scissile,  . 
missile,  , 
tactile, . 
fictile,  . 
ductile,  . 


,  .  fiabVis, 
,  .  debilis, 
,  .  itwbilis, 
.  sorbilis, 
,  .  nubilis, 
.  . fiac'ilis, 
.  gracilis, 
.  .  docilis, 
.  .  agilis, 
.fragilis, 
.  pensilis, 
.  .  tor  tills, 
.  scissilis, 
.  missilis, 
.  .  tactilis, 
.  fiictilis, 
.  ductilis, 


sculp  tile, 
fertile,  . 
futile,  .  , 
utile,  .  . 


.  rep  til  is, 
sculp  tills, 
.  fer tills, 
,  .  futilis, 
,  .  .  utilis. 


textile,  textilis, 

gentile,  ....  gentllis, 

aedile,  aedllis, 

senile,  senilis, 


febrile, 
subtile,  . 
virile,  .  . 
coctile,  . 
quintile,  . 
hostile,  . 


.feb/ilis, 
.  subtllis, 
.  . virilis, 
.  coctilis, 
quintilis, 
.  hostilis. 


servile,  servilis, 

sextile,  ....  sextilis. 


In  this  list  of  Latin  adjectives,  we  find  only  ten  of 
them  with  the  penultimate  /  long;  and  four  of  them 
with  the  /  in  the  last  syllable  long,  in  the  Engli&h 
words  gentile,  aedile,  senile,  and  virile.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  short  /,  in  the  Latin  adjectives, 
was  the  cause  of  adopting  this /in  the  English  word 
derived  from  tliem;  and  tins  tendency  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  pronouncing  the  words  projectile,  true 
tile,  and  insectile,  with  the  /  short,  though  we  have 
no  classical  Latin  words  to  appeal  to,  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

141.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable 
but  two,  in  words  of  tJiis  termination,  the  length  of 
the  vowel  is  not  so  easily  ascertained. 

l42'  Those  ending  'mice,  have  the  /  short, except 
sacrifice  and  cockatrice. 

143.  Those  ending  in /Je  have  the/ long,  notwith- 
standing we  sometimes  hear  suicide  absurdly  pro- 
nounced, as  if  written  suicid. 

144-  Those  ending  in  ife,  have  the  /  long,  except 
housewife,  pronounced  huzzifi',  according  to  the 
general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  /  in  wife  is  always 


long.  Midwife  is  sometimes  shortened  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  vulgar;  and  se'nnight  for  sevennight 
is  gone  irrecoverably  into  the  same  analogy  ;  though 
fortnight  for  fourteenthnight  is  more  frequently  pro- 
nounced with  the  /  long. 

145.  Those  ending  in  He  have  the  /  short,  except 
reconcile,  chamomile,  estipile.  Juvenile,  mercantile, 
and  puerile,  have  the  /  long  in  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
and  short  in  Kenrick's.  In  my  opinion,  the  latter  is 
the  much  more  prevalent  and  polite  pronunciation ; 
but  infantile,  though  pronounceable  both  ways, 
seems  inclinable  to  lengthen  th  /  in  the  last  syllable. 
See  Juvenile. 

146.  In  the  termination  ime,  pantomime  has  the 
I  long,  rhyming  with  time;  aud  maritime  has  the  / 
short,  as  if  written  maritim. 

147-  Words  in  ine,  that  have  the  accent  higher 
than  the  penultimate,  have  the  quantity  of  /  so  un- 
certain, that  the  only  metliod  to  give  an  idea  of  it 
will  be  to  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  words  where  it  is 
pronounced  diflerently. 

148'  But,  first,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  seethe 
difierent  sounds  given  to  this  letter  in  some  of  the 
same  words  by  diirlerent  orthoepists  : 

columbine,  Sheridan,  Nares,  Johnston. 

columbine,  Ken  rick,  Perry. 

saccharine,  Sheridan,  Nares. 

saccharine,  Keurick,  Perry. 

saturnine,  Sheridan,  Nares,  Bucliaaan. 

saturnine,  Renrick,  Perry. 

mel  taline,  Kenrick. 

mettaline,  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry. 

crystalline,  Kenrick. 

crystalline,  Sheridan,  Perry. 

uterine,  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W,  Johnston. 

uterine,  Keurick,  Scott,  Perry. 

149.  In  these  words  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  general  rule  inclines  evidently  to  the  long  /, 
which,  in  doubtful  cases,  ought  always  to  be  followed ; 
and  for  which  reason  I  shall  enumerate  those  words 
first  where  I  judge  the  /  ought  to  be  pronounced 
long:  cannabine^  carabine,  columbine,  bizantine, 
gelatine,  legatine,  oxjrrhodine,  concubine^  musca- 
dine, incarnadine,  celandine,  almandine,  secundine, 
amygdaline,  crystalline,  vituline,  calamine,  asi- 
nine, saturnine,  saccharine,  adulterine,  viperine, 
uterine,  lamentine,  armentine,  serpentine,  tur- 
pentine, vespertine,  belluine,  porcupine,  counter- 
mine, leonine,  sapphirine,  and  metalline. 

150.  The  words  of  this  termination,  where  the  / 
IS  short,  are  the  following  :  jacobine,  medicine,  dis- 
cipline, masculine,  jessamine,  feminine,  heroine, 
nectarine^  libertine,  genuine,  hyaline,  palatine. 
To  these,  I  think,  ought  to  be  added,  alkaline^ 
aquiline,  coralline,  brigantine,  eglantine:  to  this 
pronunciation  of  the  /,  the  proper  names,  Valentine 
and  Constantine,  seem  strongly  to  incline;  and  on 
the  stage  Cymbeline  has  entirely  adopted  it.  Thus, 
we  see  how  little  influence  the  Latin  language  has 
on  the  quantity  of  the  /,  in  the  final  syllable  of  these 

ords.  It  is  a  rule  in  that  language,  that  adjectives, 
ending  in  His  or  //2«5,  derived  from  animated  beings 
or  proper  names,  with  the  exception  of  very  few, 
have  this  /  pronounced  long.  It  were  to  be  wished 
this  distinction  could  be  adopted  in  English  words 
from  the  Latin,  as  in  that  case  we  might  be  able,  in 
ime,  to  regularize  this  very  irregular  part  of  our 
tongue;  but  this  alteration  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible in  adjectives  ending  in  ive,  as  relative,  voca- 
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tive,  fugitive,  &c.  have  the  z  uniformly  short  inEng-j 
lish,  and  long  in  the  Latin  relativus,  vocativus,  fu-\ 
gitivus,  Sec. 

151.  The  only  word  ending  in  z><?,  with  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  S3'-Ilablp,  is  acroftpire,  with 
the  i  long,  the  last,  syllable  souading  like  the  spire 
of  a  church. 

152.  Words  ending  in  ise  have  the  i  short,  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  last  sylhible  but  one,  as  /rrt/z- 
r/zz5e,  except  the  compounds  ending  in  wise,  as  like- 
wise, lengthwise,  Sec.  as  marked  hy  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Buchanan;  but  even  among  tliese  w^ords 
we  sometimes  hear  otherwise  pronounced  otherwiz, 
as  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  \V.  Johnston ;  but, 
I  think,  improperly. 

153-  When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but 
two  in  these  words,  they  are  invariably  pronounced 
with  the  i  long,  as  criticise,  equalise. 

154.  In  the  termination  zVe,  when  the  accent  is  on 
it,  the  i  is  always  long,  as  requite.  When  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  it  is  always  short, 
as  respite  (140),  pronounced  as  if  written  respit, 
except  contrite  and  crinite;  but  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  last  syllable  but  two,  the  z  is  generally  long  : 
the  exceptions,  however,  are  so  many,  that  a  catalogue 
of  both  will  be  the  best  rule. 

155.  The  i  is  long  in  expedite,  recondite,  incon- 
dite, hermaphrodite^  carmelite,  theodolite,  cosmo- 
polite, chrysolite,  eremite,  aconite,  margarite,  mar- 
casite,  parasite,  appetite,  bipartite,  tripartite,  qua- 
dripartite, convertite,  anchorite,  pituite,  satellite. 
As  the  last  word  stands  in  Kenrick's  Dictionary,  sa- 
tell-it,  having  the  i  short  and  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  it  is  doubly  WTong.  The  i  in  the  last  syl- 
lable is  shortened  also  by  W.  Johnston  and  Perry, 
but  made  long,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares.    See  IIecOiNDite. 

156.  Thez  is  short  in  cucurbite,  ingenite,  definite, 
undefinite,  infinite,  hypocrite,  favourite,  requisite, 
pre-requisite,  perquisite,  exquisite,  apposite,  and 
opposite.  Heteroclite  has  the  /  long  in  Sheridan, but 
short  in  Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  pronunciation  (see  the  word  in  the  Dictionary), 
but  ite,  in  what  may  be  called  a  gentile  termination, 
has  the  i  always  long,  as  in  Hiuite,  Samnite,  cos- 
mopolite, bedlamite,  &c. 

157.  The  termination  zVe,  when  the  accent  is  on  it, 
is  always  long,  as  in  hive,  except  in  the  two  verbs, 
give,  live,  and  their  compounds,  giving,  living,  Sec. 
for  the  adjective  live,  as  a  live  animal,  has  the  i 
long,  and  rhymes  with  strive;  so  have  the  adjective 
and  adverb,  lively  livelily :  the  noun  livelihood 
follows  the  same  analogy  :  but  the  adjective //i^e-/on^, 
as  the  live-long  day,  has  the  i  short,  as  in  the  verb. 
When  the  accent  is  not  on  the  i  in  this  termination, 
it  is  always  short,  as  sportive,  plaintive,  See.  rhym- 
ing with  give  (150),  except  the  word  be  a  gentile, 
as  in  Arglve, 

158.  All  the  other  adjectives  'and  substantives  of 
tliis  termination,  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  have 
the  /  invariably  short,  as  ojjensive,  defensive,  &c. 
The  i  in  salique  is  short,  as  if  written  sallick,  but 
long  in  oblique,  rhyming  with  pike,  strike,  &cc. ; 
while  antique  has  the  ^  long  and  slender,  and  rhymes 
with  */^<?a^-.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  ha\  e  ohleek  for  oblique ;  Mr. 
Scott  has  it  both  ways,  but  gives  tjie  slender  sound 
first;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston, 
obllke.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agree- 
able to  polite  usage,  but  the  former  more  analogical ; 
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for,  as  it  comes  from  the  French  oZ^Z/j'z^e,  we  cannot 
write  it  oblike,  as  Mr.  Nares  wishes,  any  more  than 
antique,  antike,  for  fear  of  departing  too  far  from 
the  Latin  antiquus  and  obliquus.  Opaque,  Mr.  Nares 
observes,  has  become  opaA;^ ;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Latin  is  opacus,  an^knox.  op  acuus. 

159.  All  the  terraiiiatious  in  ize  have  the  /  long, 
except  to  endenizen  which,  having  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  follows  the  general  rule,  and  has  the 
i  short,  pronounced  as  the  verb  is  (140).  To  these 
observations  we  ma}^  add,  that  though  eviland  devil 
suppress  the  i,  as  if  written  ev'l  an  devU,  yet  that 
cavil  and  pencil  preserve  its  sound  distinctly:  and 
that  Latin  ought  never  to  be  pronounced  as  it  is 
generally  at  schools,  as  if  written  Lat^n.  Cousin  anA. 
coz.en,  both  drop  the  last  vowels,  as  if  spelled  cw-i^'n, 
and  are  only  distinguishable  to  the  eye. 

Thus  we  see  how  little  regularity  there  is  in  the 
sound  of  this  letter,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent, 
and,  when  custom  will  permit,  how  careful  w^e  ought 
to  be  to  preserve  the  least  ti-ace  of  analogy,  that 
"confusion  ma}'^  not  be  worse  confounded."  The 
sketch  that  has  been  just  given  may,  perhaps,  aftord 
something  like  a  clue  to  direct  us  in  this  laby^rinth, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  enable  the  judicious  speaker 
to  pronounce  with  more  certaintj'  and  decision. 

ISO.  It  was  remarked  under  the  vowel  that  when 
a  hard  g  or  c  preceded  that  vowel,  a  sound  like  e 
interposed,  the  better  to  unite  the  letters,  and  soften 
the  sound  of  the  consonant.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  letter  J.  When  this  vowel  is  preceded 
by  g-hard,  or  A",  which  is  but  another  form  for  hard 
c,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  an  e  were  inserted  between 
the  consonant  and  the  vowel:  thus,  sky,  kind,  guide, 
guise,  disguise,  catechise,  guile,  beguile,  mankind, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  ske-y,  ke-ind,  gue-ise, 
dis-gue-ise,  cat-e-che-ise,  gue-ile,  be-gue-ile,  man- 
ke-ind.  At  first  we  are  surprised  that  two  suchditle- 
rent  letters  as  ct  and  i  should  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  hard  gutturals,  g-,  c,  andA;;  but  when 
we  reflect  that  i  is  really  composed  of  a  and  e  (37)?  our 
surprise  ceases,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  ear  per- 
fectly uniform  in  its  procedure,  and  entirely  unbias- 
sed by  the  eye.  From  this  view  of  the  analogy  we  may 
see  how  greatly  mistaken  is  a  very  solid  and  ingeni- 
ous writer  on  this  subject,  who  says,  that  ^'ky-ind  for 
kind,  is  a  monster  of  pronunciation,  heard  only  on 
our  stage."  Nares's  English  Orthoepy,  page  28.  Dr. 
Beattie,  in  his  Theory  of  Language,  takes  notice  of 
this  union  ofvowel  sounds,  page  266'  See  No.  92. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  seem  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
when  this  letter  is  unaccented  in  the  numerous  ter- 
minations ity,  ible,  6cc.  it  is  frequently  pronounced 
like  short  u,  nsH the  wordiS  sensible,  visible, ^cwtxe 
written  sensubble,visubble,  See.  and  charity,  chastity, 
&c.  like  charutty,  chastutty,  Sec;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  pure  sound  of  i  like  ein  these  words, 
is  as  much  the  mark  of  an  elegant  speaker,  as  that 
of  the  u  in  singular,  educate,  6cc.  See  No.  179. 

O. 

161.  Grammarians  have  generally  allowed  this  let- 
ter but  three  sounds.  Mr.  Sheridan  instances  them 
in  not,  note,  prove.  For  a  fourth,  I  have  added  the  o 
in  love,  dove,t<c.;  for  the  fifth,  that  iQor,noryfor ; 
and  a  sixth,  that  in  woman,  wolf  ike. 

162.  The  first  and  only  peculiar  sound  of  this  let- 
ter is  that  by  which  it  is  named  in  the  alphabet:  it 
requires  the  mouth  to  he  formed,  in  some  degree,  like 
the  letter,  in  order  to  pronounce  it.    This  may  be 
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called  its  long  open  sound,  as  the  oin  prove  maybe 
called  its  long  slender  sound  (65).  This  sound  we  find 
in  words  ending  with  silent  e,  as  tone,  hone,  alone 
or  when  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as 
mc-tion,  potent,  &c.  likewise  in  the  monosyllables, 
gOj  50,  nO'  This  sound  is  found  under  several  com- 
binations of  other  vowels  with  tliis  letter,  as  in  moan, 
groan,  bow  (to  shoot  with),  low,  (not  high),  and  be- 
fore St  in  the  words  host,  ghost,  post,  mostf  and  be- 
fore ss  in  gross. 

163-  The  second  sound  of  this  letter  is  called  its 
short  sound,  and  is  found  in  no/,  T-o/;,/o^,  &c. ;  though 
this,  as  iu  the  other  short  vowels,  is  bj^  no  means  the 
short  sound  of  the  former  long  one,  but  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  a,  in  ii^hat,  with  which  the  words 
not,  got,  lot,  are  perfect  rhymes.  Thelong  sound,  to 
which  the  o  in  not  and  sot  are  short  ones,  is  found 
under  the  diphthong  au  in  naught,  and  the  ou  in 
sought;  corresponding  exactly  to  t}\Q  a  'ln  hall,  ball, 
6cc.  The  short  sound  of  this  letter,  like  the  short 
sound  of  a  in  father  (78)  (79),  is  frequentl}',  by  inac- 
curate speakers,  aud  chiefly  those  among  the  vulgar, 
lengthened  to  a  middle  sound  approaching  to  its  long 
sound,  the  a  in  or.  This  sound  is  generally  heard,  as 
iu  the  case  of  a,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  two  conso- 
nants :  thus,  Mr.  Smith  pronounces /?ro///,//-o/A,  and 
moth,  as  if  written  brawth,  frawth,  and  viawth.  Of' 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this,  a  well— educated 
ear  is  the  best  judge;  but,  as  was  observed  under  the 
article  ^(79),  if  this  be  not  the  sound  heard  among 
the  best  speakers,  no  middle  sound  ought  to  bead- 
mitted,  as  good  orators  will  ever  incline  to  definite 
and  absolute  sounds,  rather  than  such  as  may  be 
called  nan  descripts  in  language. 

164.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  aswas  marked 
in  the  first  observation, maybe  calleditslongslender 
sound,  corresponding  to  the  double  o.  The  words 
"where  this  sound  of  o  occurs  are  so  few,  that  it  will 
be  eas}'  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them :  prove,  move, 
behove,  and  their  compounds,  lose,  do,  ado,  Rome, 
poltron,  ponton,  sponton,  who,  whom,  womb,  tomb. 
iSpoTZ/o/z  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  and  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding words  ought  rather  to  be  written  with  oo  in 
the  last  syllable.  Gold  is  pronounced  like  goold  in 
familiar  conversation  ;  but  in  verse  and  solemn  lan- 
guage, especially  that  of  the  scripture,  oughtalways 
to  rhyme  with  old,f old,  &:c.  See  Encore,  Gold,  and 

WlKD. 

165.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  vowel  is  that  which 
is  found  in  love,  dove,  &c. ;  and  the  long  sound, 
which  seems  the  nearest  relation  to  it,  is  the  first 
sound  of  o  in  note,  tone,  rove.  Sec  This  sound  of  o  is 
generally  heard  when  it  is  shortened  hy  the  suc- 
ceeding liquids  n,  m,r,  and  the  semi- vowels  z',  z,  th; 
and  as  Mr.  Nares  has  given  a  catalogue  of  those  words, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  labour,  ^bove,  ajfront,  al- 
longe, among,  amongst,  attorney,  bomb,  bombard, 
borage,  borough,  brother,  cochineal,  colour,  come, 
comely,  comfit,  comfort,  company,  compass,  com- 
rade, combat,  conduit,  coney,  conjure,  constable, 
covenant,  cover,  covert,  covet,  covey,  cozen,  discom- 
fit, done,  doth,  dost,  dove,  dozen,  dromedary ,  front, 
glove,  govern,  honey,  hover,  love,  Monday,  money, 
mongrel,  monk,  monkey,  month,  mother,  none,  no- 
thing, one,  onion,  other,  oven,  plover,  pomegranate, 
pommel,  pother,  romage ,  shove,  shovel,  sloven, 
smother,  some,  Somerset,  son,  sovereign,  sponge, 
stomach,  thorough,  ton,  tongue,  word,  work,  wonder^ 
world,  worry,  worse,  worship,  wort,  worth. :  to  which 
we  may  add,  rhomb,  once,  comfrey,  and  colander. 


166.  In  these  words  the  accent  Is  on  the  o  in  every 
word,  'except  pomegranate :  but  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, this  letter  has  the  same  sound  in  the  unac- 
cented terminations,  oc,  ock,  od,  ol,  om,  on,  op,  or, 
ot,  and^ome;  as,  mammock,  cassock,  method,  carol^ 
kingdom,  union,  amazon,  gallop,  tutor,  turbot^ 
troublesome,  &c.  all  which  arepronouuced  as  if  writ- 
ten mammuck,  cassuck,  methud,  &c.  The  o  in  the 
adjunct  monger,  as  cheesemonger,  &c.  has  always 
this  sound.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  aretechnical 
terms  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  as  ac^or,  a  species  of 
the  herpes  j  and  proper  names, as  Calor,a  river  in  Italy. 

167.  The  fifth  sound  of  o  is  the  long  sound  pro- 
duced by  r  final,  or  followed  by  another  consonant,  as 
for,  former.  This  sound  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
diphthong  au  ;  and  f or  and  former  might,  on  account 
of  sound  only,  be  written  faur  and  faurmer.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  borne,  corps, 
corse,  force,  f orge,  f orm  (a  seat),  fort,  horde, porch, 
port,  sport,  (Sec.  which  have  the  first  sound  of  this 
letter. 

168.  O,  like  ^,  is  lengthened  before  r,  when  ter- 
minating a  monosyllable,  or  followed  by  another  con- 
sonant; and,  like  (2  too,  is  shortened  by  a  duplication 
of  the  liquid,  as  we  may  hear  b}!^  comparing  the  con- 
junction or  with  the  same  letters  in  torrid,  florid,  See. \ 
for  though  the  is  not  doubled  to  the  eye  in  florid, 
yet,  as  the  accent  is  on  it,  it  is  as  effectually  doubled 
to  the  ear  as  if  written  ^orr/'t?;  so,  if  a  consonant  of 
another  kind  succeed  the  r  in  this  situation,  we 
find  the  o  as  long  as  in  a  monosyllable;  thus,  theo 
in  orchard  is  as  long  as  in  the  conjunction  or, 
and  that  in  formal,  as  in  the  word  for:  hxxtixiorifice 
and  forage,  where  the  r  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the 
o  is  as  short  as  if  the  r  were  double,  and  the  words 
written  orrifice  and  forrage.  See  No.  81. 

169.  There  is  a  sixth  sound  of  o  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  u  in  bull,  full,  pull,  Sec.  which,  from 
its  existing  only  in  the  following  words,  may  be 
called  its  irregular  sound.  These  words  are,  woman, 
bosom,  worsted,  wolf,  and  the  proper  names,  TVolsey, 
TV orcester,  and  //^ olverhampton. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

170.  What  was  observed  of  the  a,  when  followed 
by  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  may  be  observed  of  the  o  with 
equal  justness.  This  letter,  like  a,  has  a  tendency 
to  lengthen,  when  followed  by  a  liquid  and  another 
consonant,  or  by  s,  ss,  or  s  and  a  mute.  But  this  length 
of  o,  in  this  situation,  seems  every  da}'' growing  more 
and  more  vulgar :  and,  as  it  would  be  gross,  to  a 
degree,  to  sound  the  a  in  castle,  mask,  and  plant, 
like  the  a  in  palm,  psalm  &c.  so  it  would  be  equally 
exceptionable  to  pronounce  the  o  in  moss,  dross,  and 
frost,  as  if  written  mawse,  drawse,  and  frawst  (78) 
1,79).  The  o  in  the  compounds  of  solve,  as  dissolve, 
absolve,  resolve,  seem  the  only  words  where  a  some- 
what longer  sound  of  the  o  is  agreeable  to  polite pro- 
nnnciation  :  on  the  contrary,  when  the  a  ends  a  syl- 
lable, immediately  before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in 
po-lite,  im-po-tent.  Sec.  there  is  an  elegance  in  giving 
it  the  open  sound  nearly  as  long  a&inpo-/ar,  andpo- 
tent,  Sec.  See  Domestic,  Collect,  and  Command. 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  o,  like  the  e 
(102),  is  suppressed  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable 
when  preceded  by  c  or^,  and  followed  by  n^  as 
bacon,  beacon,  deacon,  beckon,  reckon,  pronounced 
bak'n,  beak^n,  deak'n,  beck'n,  reckon;  and  when  c 
is  preceded  by  another  consonant,  as  falcon,  pro- 
nounced fawk'n.    The  o  is  likewise  mute  in  the  same 
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cededbydinpardora,  pronounced icM^^zon,  cuckoo^  jmdding^  sugar,  hussar,  huzza, ^nd 

u^,u,,.,   1  8:uerdon;  it  is  mute  when  pre-Uui,  when  a  verb:  but  few  as  they  are,  except >//, 

cededbvp  in  w'^apon.cano/z.&c.  pronounced  i^^eap'n,  which  is  a  very  copious  termination,  they  are  snt- 
cav'n   &c  :  and  when  preceded  by  *  in  reason,  ^ea-  llcient  to  puzzle  Englishmen  who  reside  at  any  dis- 
^reasoii,  oraison,  benison,  densiori,  ujusonjoi-hsinco  from  the  capital,  and  to  make  the  inhabitants 


32 

situation,  when  pre 
pard'n,  but  not  in  guerdon 


son,  poison  J  prison,  damson 
pronounced  reaz'n,  treaz^n 


crimson,  ad^orf^ow,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  (who,  it  is  highly  probable, 


&c.  and  mason,  6a507z,|  received  a  much  more  regular  pronunciation  from 

"  fools. 

f 


larrison.  lesson,  caprison,  comparison,  disinherisonAonr  ancestors)  not  unfrequently  the  jest  of  fools. 
varson,  and  person,  pronounced  mas'n,  bas'n,  &c.      175.  But  vague  and  desultory  as  this  sound  of 
Unison,  diapason,  and  cargason,   seem,  particu-  the  u  may  at  first  seem,  on  a  closer  view  we  lind  it 
larlv  in  solemn  speaking,  to  preserve  the  sound  of  o  chie%  confined  to  words  which  begin  with  the  mute  la- 
like        as  if  written  unizun,  diapazun,  &:c.    The  bials,  b,  p,  /,  and  end  with  the  liquid  labial  /,  or 
same  letter  is  suppressed  in  a  final  unaccented  syl-  the  dentals  s,  /,  and  d,asin  bull,  full,  pull,  bush, 
lable  beginning  with  t,  asseton,  cotton, button,mut-\push,  pudding,  puss,  put,  &c.    Whatever,  there- 
ton,  Glutton,  pronounced  as  if  written  set'n,  cott'n.Uore,  was  the  cause  of  this  whimsical  deviation,  we 
&c     When  AT  precedes  the  t,  the  o  is  pronounced  see  its  primitives  are  confined  to  a  very  narrow  com^ 
distinctly,  as  in  sexton.    When  /  is  the  preceding  pass;  put  has  this  sound  only  when  it  is  averb;  lor 
letter,  the  o  is  generally  suppressed  as  in  the  proper  pai^r,  a  paste  for  glass,  has  the  common  sound  ot 
ri^mes,  Stilton  cheese,  PFilton  carpets,  and  MeltonXu,  and  rhymes  exactly  with  nuttj,  (having  t'^e  qua^ 
Mowbray, ^c.  Accurate  speakers  sometimes  struggle  lities  of  a  nut;-,  so  put,  the  game  at  cards,  and  tne 
to  preserve  it  in  the  name  of  our  great  epic  poet,  vulgar  appellation  of  country  put,  io\\oj  same 
Milton;  but  the  former  examples  sufficiently  shew  analogy.  All  W/'^  compounds  regularly  follow ^ 
the  tendency  of  the  language;  and  this  tendency  primitive;  as,  buU-baitmg,  bull-beggar  bulL-^og, 
cannot  be  easily  counteracted.  This  letter  is  likewise  &c.    But  t\i0^^g\i  fuller,   a  whitener  of  ^^o*^' 
suppressed  in  the  last  syllable  o{  blazon,  pronounc-  F^/W,  a  proper  name,  are  not  compounded  ol 
J  blazon;  but  is  always  to  be  preserved  in  the they  are  sounded  as  if  they  were ;  vvhile  i  a/- 
same  syllable      horizon.    This  suppression  of  the  o  ner  follows  the  general  rule,  and  has  its  first  syllable 
must  not  be  ranked  among  those  careless  abbrevia-  pronounced  like  the  noun  put.   Pulpit  and  pullet 
tions  found  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  must  be  con-  comply  with  thepeculiarity,  o".^^^'^""^^ 
sidered  as  one  of  those  devious  tendencies  to  bre-  semblance  to  pull,  though  nothing  related  to  it ;  and 
vity,  which  has  worn  itself  a  currency  in  the  language,  6u^cA^/-  and  puss  adopt  this  sound  of  "/^f 
and  has  at  last  become  a  part  of  it.  To  pronounce  reason  but  the  nearness  of  their  form  to  the  other 
the  0  in  those  cases  where  it  is  suppressed,  would  words;  and  when  to  these  we  have  added  cushion, 
aive  a  singularity  to  the  speakerbordering  nearly  onb^-ar,  cuckoo,  hussar,  and  the  interjection  /lu^za. 
fhepedanfic;  and  the  attention  given  to  this  singu-  we  have  every  word  in  the  whole  language  where 
larity  by  the  hearer,  would  necessarily  diminish  his  the  u  is  thus  pronounced. 


attention  to  the  subject,  and  consequently  deprive!     176.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  ^ 
the  speaker  of  someUiing  much  more  desirable.       \g^ye  bulk  and  punish  this  ^^f^'^^'^^fjL^^^ 
^  I  luckily  have  not  been  followed.    The  words  whicn 

U.  lhave  already  adopted  it  are  sufficiently  numerous ; 

171.  The  first  sound  of  u,  heard  In  tube,  or  end-  and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  check  the  growth 
ing  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  cu-bic,  is  a  dipb-  of  so  unmeaning  an  irregularity.  When  thisA,owei 
thmiRalsound,  as  if  e  were  prefixed,  and  these  words  is  preceded  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  ithas  asouna 
were  spelt  tewhe  axuikewbic  The  letter  wis  exactly  somewhat  longer  than  this  middle  sound,  and  ex- 
the  pronoun  jou,  actly  as  if  written  oo  :  thus  rue,  true,  &c  are  pro- 

172.  The  second  sound  ofw  is  the  short  sound,which|nounced  nearly  as  if  written  roo,  troo,  «xc. 
tallies  exactly  with  the  o  in  done,  son,  &c.  which      177-  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  sound  of  a, 
every  ear  perceives  might,  as  well,  for  the  sound's  except  in  the  word never  extends  to  words 
sake,  be  spelt  dun,  sun,  Sec  See  all  the  words  where  from  the  learned  languages;  lor  fulminant,  J  ulmi- 
the  o  has  Ihis  sound,  No.  165.  \nation,  ebullition,  repulsion,  sepulchre,  6:c.  sound 

173.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  and  that  in  the  u  as  in  dull,  gull,  &c.  and  the  u  ui  pus  andpj. 
which  the  English  more  particularly  depart  from  ana- b/uZe  is  exactly  like  the  same  letter  lu  thus,  bo  tne 
logy,  is  the  u  in  bull,  full,  pull,  &cc.  The  first  or  pure  English  word,  fulsome  buss,^  ^''^^'^  ^TJIa 
diphthongal  in  tube  seems  almost  as  peculiar  to  theXbustard,  buzzard,  preserve  the  u  in  its  second  sound 
English  as  the  long  sound  of  the  i\n  thine,  mine,Us,  us,  hull,  and  custard.  It  may  likewise  not  be 
&CC.;  but  here,  as  if  they  chose  to  imitatethe Latin,  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  letter  u  is  never  suo 
Italian,  and  French  u,  they  leave  out  the  e  before  ject  to  the  shortening  power  of  either  the  primary 
the  u,  which  is  heard  in  tube,  mule,  &c.  and  do  not  or  secondary  accent;  but  when  accented,  is  aiwa>5 
pronounce  the  latter  part  of  u  quite  so  long  as  long,  unless  shortened  by  a  double  consonant,  oe^e 
the  00  in  pool,  nor  so  short  as  the  u  in  dull,  but|the  words  Drama,  and  MucuLE^•T,  and  JNo. 
with  a  middle  sound  between  both,  which  is  the  true 
short  sound  of  the  oo  in  coo  and  woo,  as  may  be 
heard  by  comparing  woo  and  wool;  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  ])erfcct  ihyme  to  bull. 


Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 
178.  But  the  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter  from 
its  regular  sound  is  in  the  wonh  busy,  business,  iwd 


174.    This  middle  sound  of  m,   so  unlike  the  We  jaugh  at  the  Scotch  for  pronounc^^^^^^ 

general  sound  of  that  letter,  exists  only  in  the  follow-  f 
ing  words;    bull,  fall,  pull;  words  compounded  of 
full,   as  wonderful,  dreadful,   &c.  bullock,  bully, 
bullet,  bulwark,  fuller,  fullin gviill,  pulley,  pullet, 
pu^h,  bush,  bushel,  pulpit^  puss,  bullion,  butcher,^ 


these 

words,  as  if  written  bewsy,  bewsiness,  and  bewry;  but 
we  ought  rather  to  blush  for  ourselves  in  departing 
so  wantonly  from  the  general  rule  as  to  pronounce 
them  bizzy,  bizness,  and  berry.  _  ^ 

179.  There  it  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  tlua 
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letter  when  it  ends  a  syllable  not  under  the  accent, 
which  prevails  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  is 
sometimes  found  in  better  corajjan)';  and  that  is, 
giving  the  u  an  obscure  sound,  which  confounds  it 
with  vowels  of  a  very  dill'erentkind  :  thus  we  not  un- 
frequently  hear  singular,  regular,  and  particular, 
pronounced  as  if  written  sing-e-lar,  reg-e-lar,  and 
par-tick-e-lar ;  but  nothing  tends  more  to  tarnish 
and  vulgarize  the  pronunciation  than  this  short  and 
obscure  sound  of  the  unaccented  u.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
distinguishes  a  person  of  mean  and  good  education 
than  the  pronunciation  of  the  unaccented  vowels  (547) 
(553).  When  vowels  are  under  the  accent,  the 
prince,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  in  the  me- 
tropolis, with  very  few  exceptions,  pronounce  them 
in  the  same  manner;  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in 
the  mouth  of  the  former  have  a  distinct,  open,  and 
specific  sound,  while  the  latter  often  totally  sink 
them,  or  change  them  into  some  other  sound.  Those, 
therefore,  who  wish  to  pronounce  elegantly,  must 
be  particularly  attentive  to  the  unaccented  vowels; 
as  a  neat  pronunciation  of  these  forms  one  of  the  great- 
est beauties  of  speaking. 

Y  final 

180.  Ffinal,  either  in  a  word  or  syllable,  is  a  pure 
vowel,  and  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  i  would 
have  in  the  same  situation.  For  this  reason,  printers, 
who  have  been  the  great  correctors  of  our  orthogra- 
phy, have  substituted  the  i  in  its  stead,  on  account 
of  the  toogreatfrequencyof  this  letter  in  the  English 
language.TliatjK  final  is  a  vowel, is  universally  acknow- 
ledged; nor  need  we  any  other  proof  of  it  than  its 
lung  sound,  when  followed  by  e  mute,  as  mthjme^ 
rhyme,  &:c.  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon 
it,  as  buying,  cyder,  &:c.  ;  this  may  be  called  its 
first  vowel  sound. 

181.  The  second  sound  of  the  vowel y  is  its  short 
sound,  heard  in  system,  syntax,  Sec, 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

182.  The  unaccented  sound  of  this  letter  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  like  that  of  i  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, is  always  like  the  first  sound  of  e :  thns  vanity, 
pleurisy,  ^c,  if  sound  alone  were  consulted^might  be 
vanitee,  pleurisee,  6cc. 

183.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  y  pre- 
cedes the  J)'  in  a  final  syllable,  the  y  is  then  pro- 
nounced as  long  and  open  as  if  the  accent  were  on 
it:  thus  justify,  qualify,  Sic.  have  the  last  syllable 
sonnded  like  that  in  defy.  This  long  sound  con- 
tinues when  they  is  changed  into  i  in  Justifiable, 
qualifiiable,  &ic.  The  same  maybe  observed  of  m^/- 
tiply  and  multipliable,  &cc,  occupy  and  occupiable 
&c.  (512). 

184.  There  is  an  irregular  sound  of  this  letter 
when  the  accent  is  on  it,  in  panegyric,  when  it  is 
frequently  pronounced  like  the  second  sound  of  e ; 
which  would  be  more  correct  if  its  true  sound  were 
preserved,  and  it  were  to  rhyme  with  pyrrhic ;  or  <x^ 
Swift  does  w\th  satiric: 

"On  me  when  dunces  arc  satiric, 
"1  take  it  lor  a  panegyric." 

Thus  we  see  the  same  irregularity  attends  this  letter 
before  double  r,  or  before  single  r,  followed  by  a 
vowel,  as  we  find  attends  the  vowel  i  in  the  same 
situation.  So  the  word  syrinx  ought  to  preserve  the 


y  like  i  pure,  and  the  word  J7/-//.y  should  sound  the 
y  like  e  short,  though  the  first  is  often  heard  im- 
properly like  the  last. 

185-  But  the  most  uncertain  sound  of  this  letter 
is,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  immediately  preceding 
the  accent.  In  this  case  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
variety  as  the  letter  i  in  the  same  situation,  and  no- 
thing but  a  catalogue  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ana- 
logy of  the  language  in  this  point. 

18^.  The  y  is  long  in  chylaceous,  but  shortened 
by  the  secondary  accent  in  chylij'action  and  chyli^ 
[active  (530),  though,  without  the  least  reason  from 
analog}^,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  them  both  long. 

187.  Words  composed  of  hydro,  from  the  Greek 
vdcoQ,  water,  have  the  y  before  the  accent  gener- 
ally long,  as  hydrography,  hydrographer,  hydro- 
nietry,  hydropic;  all  which  have  the  y  long  in  Mr. 
Sheridan  but  hydrography,\vh.\ch  must  be  a  mistake 
of  the  press;  and  this  long  sound  of  jj^  continues  in 
hydrostatic,  in  spite  of  the  shortening  power  of  the 
secondary  accent  (53D).  The  same  sound  of  y  pre- 
vails in  hydraulics  ixnd  hydatides.  Hygrometer  and 
hygrometry  seem  to  follow  the  same  analogy,  as 
well  as  hyperbola  and  hyberbole ;  which  are  gener- 
ally heard  with  the  y  long;  though  Kenrick  has 
marked  the  latter  short.  Hypostasis  axi(\.  hypotenuse 
ought  to  have  the  long  likewise.  \n  hypothesis  ih.Q 
Y  is  more  frequently  short  than  long;  ?>.x\<\.\n  hypo- 
thetical it  is  more  frequently  long  than  short ;  but 
hypocrisy  has  the  firstly  always  short.  Myrabohni 
and  myropolist  may  have  the  either  long  or  short. 
Mythology  has  the  first  ^  generally  short,  and  mytho- 
logical, from  the  shortening  power  of  the  secon- 
dary accent  (530),  almost  always.  Phytivorous,phy- 
tography,  phytoLogy,  have  the  first always  long. 
In  phylactery  the  first jk  is  generally  short,  and  in 
physician  always.  Pylorus  has  the  y  long  in  Mr. 
Sheridan,  but,  I  think,  improperly.  In  pyramidal 
he  marks  the  y  long,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
generally  heard  short,  as  in  pyramid.  In  pyrites, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  he  marks 
the  short,  much  more  correctly  than  Kenrick,  who 
places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  marks 
the  y  long.  (See  the  word.)  Synodic,  sy nodical, 
synonima,  and  synopsis,  have  the  y  always  short : 
synecdoche  ought  likewise  to  have  the  same  letter 
hort,  as  we  find  it  in  Perry's  and  Kenrick's  Diction- 
aries ;  though  in  Sheridan's  we  find  it  long.  Ty- 
pography  and  typographer  ought  to  have  the  first  jk 

OU' 


as  we  find  it  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 


heard  short;  and  though  tyrannical  has  the  mark- 
ed short  by  Mr.  Perry,  it  ought  rather  to  have  the  long 
sound,  as  we  see  it  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Scott, 
Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick. 

188.  From  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
sound  of  the  i  and  y  immediately  before  the  accent, 
it  may  justly  be  called  the  most  uncertain  part  of 
pronunciation.  Scarcely  any  reason  can  be  given  why 
custom  prefers  one  sound  to  the  other  in  some  words ; 
and  why,  in  others,  we  may  use  either  one  or  the  other 
indiscriminately.  It  is  strongly  to  be  presumed  that 
the  i  and  y,  in  this  situation,  particularly  the  last,  was 
generally  pronounced  long  by  our  ancestors,  but  that 
custom  has  gradually  inclined  to  the  shorter  sound  as 
more  readily  pronounced,  and  as  more  like  the  sound 
of  these  letters  when  they  end  a  syllable  after  the  ac- 
cent; and, perhaps, we  should  contribute  to  the  regular- 
ity of  the  language,if,  when  we  are  in  doubt,  we  should 
e 
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rather  incline  to  the  short  thau  the  long  sounds  of 
these  letters. 


TF  final, 

189.  That  w  final  is  a  vowel,  is  not  disputed  (9); 
when  it  is  in  this  situation,  it  is  equivalent  to  00/ 
as  may  be  perceived  in  the  sound  of  I'otf,  tou;-el,  &c.  5 
>vhere  it  forms  a  real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  a 
in  wa-ter,  and  the  00  in  woo  and  coo.  It  is  often 
ioined  to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  without  afiecting 
the  sound  of  that  vowel;  and  in  this  situation  it 
may  be  called  servile,  as  in  bow,  (to  shoot  with), 
crow  J  low,  not  high,  Sec. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

190.  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  or  the  union 
or  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together,  so 
as  only  to  make  one  syllable  ;  as  the  Latin  ae,  oe,  the 
Greek  £t,  the  English  ai,  au,  &c.        ^        .  , 

191.  This  is  the  general  definition  ot  a  diphthong ; 
but  if  we  examine  it  closely,  we  shall  find  in  it  a 
want  of  precision  and  accuracy*.  If  a  diphthong  be 
two  vowel  sounds  in  succession,  they  must  neces- 
sarily form  two  syllables,and  therefore,  by  its  very  de- 

j  .  1  .1  ?p  1^  I  ,.,1,  amix- 


tlnction  of  diphthongs  into  proper  and  improper : 
the  proper  are  such  as  have  two  distinct  vocal  sounds, 
and  the  improper  such  as  have  but  one. 
196.  The  proper  diphthongs  are, 

.  .  boy, 


,  .  ocean, 
, .  .  feud, 
.  .  jewel, 
poniard, 
.  spaniel, 


io  .  .  .  question. 

oi  voice, 

ou  .  .  ,  .  pound, 
ow  now. 


ua  ,  .  .  assu 
ue  .  mansuetud 


languid. 


finitioo,  cannot  be  a  diphthong;  if  it  be  such 
ture  of  two  vowels  as  to  form  but  one  simple  sound 
it  is  very  improperly  called  a  diphthong ;  nor  can 
any  such  simple  mixture  exist. 

192.  The  only  w^ay  to  reconcile  this  seeming  con- 
tradiction, is  to  suppose  that  two  vocal  sounds  in 
succession  were  sometimes  pronounced  so  closely 
together  as  to  form  only  the  time  of  one  syllable  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Some  of  these  diphthongal 
syllables  we  have  in  our  own  language,  which  only 
pass  for  monosyllables  in  poetry ;  thus,  ^/>e  (wages), 
is  no  more  than  one  syllable  in  verse,  though  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  higher  (more  high),  which  gener 
ally  passes  for  a  dissyllable:  the   same  may  b 
observed  of  dire  andcije/-,  hour  &x\d. power,  hue.  This 
is  not  uniting  two  vocal  sounds  into  one  simple  sound 
which  is  impossible,but  pronouncing  two  vocal  sound 
in  succession  so  rapidly  and  so  closely  as  to  go  for 
only  one  syllable  in  poetry. 

193.  Thus  the  best  definition  I  have  found  of  a 
diphthong  is  that  given  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Scheme 
for  a  French  and  English  Dictionary.  "A  diph- 
thong (says  this  gentleman)  I  would  define  to  be  two 
simple  vocal  sounds  uttered  by  one  and  the  sam 
emission  of  breath,  and  joined  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  loses  a  portion  of  its  natural  length;  but 
from  the  junction  produceth  a  compound  sound,  equal 
in  the  time  of  pronouncing  to  either  of  them  taken 
separately,  and  so  making  still  but  one  syllable. 

194.  "Now  if  we  apply  this  definition  (says  Mr 
Smith)  to  the  several  combinations  that  may  have  been 
laid  down  and  denominated  diphthongs  by  former 
orthoepists,]  believe  we  shall  find  only  a  small  numbev 
of  them  meriting  this  name."  As  a  proof  of  the  trutl 
of  this  observation,  we  find,  that  most  of  those  vocal 
assemblages  that  go  under  the  name  of  diphthongs, 
emit  but  a  simple  sound,  and  that  not  compounded 
of  the  two  vowels,  but  one  of  them  only,  sounded 
long:  thus  /mm  and  pane,  pail  and  pale,  hear  &nd 
here,  are  perfectly  the  same  sounds. 

195.  These  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  a  dis 


In  this  assemblage  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  mani- 
fest distinction  between  those  which  begin  with  e  or  i, 
and  the  rest.  In  those  beginning  with  either  of  these 
vowels  we  find  a  squeezed  sound  like  the  commencing 
or  consonant  y  interpose,  as  it  were,  to  articulate  the 
latter  vowel,  and  that  the  words  where  these  diph- 
thongs are  found,  might,  agreeably  to  the  sound,  be 
spelt  oshe-yan  j-jude,  j-yewel,  pon-yard,  span-yel, 
pash-jon,  &:c. ;  and  as  these  diphthongs  (which, 
from  their  commencing  with  the  sound  of  jk  conso- 
nant, may  not  improperly  be  called  semi-consonant 
diphthongs)  begin  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  where 
s,  c  soft,  and  t,  are  formed,  we  find  that  coalescence 
ensue  which  forms  the  aspirated  hissin  the  numerous 
terminations  sion,  tion,  tial,  &c. ;  and  by  <lirect  c^on- 
sequence  in  those  ending  in  ure,  vne,^^jutare,jor- 
tune,  &c.;  for  the  letter  u,  when  long,  is  exactly  one 
of  these  semi-consonantdiphthongs  (8)  ;  and  coming 
immediately  after  the  accent  it  coalesces  with  the 
preceding  5,  c,  or  t,  and  draws  it  into  the  aspirated 
hiss  oish,  or  tsh(m)-  Those  found  in  the  termina- 
tion ious  may  be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs 
also,  as  the  o  and  u  have  but  the  sound  of  one 
vowel.   It  may  be  observed  too,  in  passing,  that  the 
reason  why  in  mansuetude  the  5  does  not  go  into  .<?//, 
is,  because  when  u  is  followed  by  another  vowel  in 
the  same  syllable,  it  drops  its  consonant  sound  at  the 
beginning,  and  becomes  merely  double  o. 
197.  The  improper  diphthongs  are, 


•  VVc  Hco  how  many  (li^putcH  tlic  simple  and  ambiguous 
nature  of  vowcIh  crraKul  among  RrammarianH,  anil  how  it 
haH  bcffot  tin:  mlHtakn  concerninp;  (lijilitlionKs  :  all  tliat  arc 
nroni  rry  ho  an;  sjllabloH,  and  not  diplithougH,  aH  lutcudcd 
to  be  BJguilied  by  that  word.— yio/der. 


ae  .  .  .  .  Caesar, 

ai  aim, 

ao  gaol, 

au  . 

aw 


taught. 


ea  clean, 

ee  reed, 

ei  ceiling, 

peoph 


ie  .  .  .  '  friend, 

oa  coat, 

oe  .  .  oeconomy, 


00 
ow 


moon, 
crow. 


law,  It?/  they, 

198.  The  triphthongs  having  but  two  sounds  are 
merely  ocular,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  with 
the  proper  diphthongs 


aye 
au 


(for  ever,)  leow 
.  .  beauty,  u>u 


plenteous, I /er*'  ....  view, 


dieu,  I  oeu  manoeuvre. 

Of  all  these  combinations  of  vowels  we  shall  treat  in 
their  alphabetical  order. 

JE. 

199.  Je  is  a  diphthong,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
very  frequent  use  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
seems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish;  since  the  ae  of  the  Saxons  has  boon  long  out 
of  use,  being  changed  to  e  simple  ;  to  which,  in  words 
frequently  occurring,  the  ae  of  the  Romans  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  altered,  as  in  equator,  equinoctial, 
and  even  in  Eneas.  ,  ,  . 

200  But  though  the  diphthong  ae  is  perlectly 
useless  in  our  language,  and  the  substitution  of  e  1.1 
its  stead,  in  Cesar  and  Eneas,  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  do  not  find  his  authority  has  to- 
tally annihilated  it,  especially  in  proper  names  and 
technical  terms  derived  from  the  learned  languages. 
Caesar,  Aeneas,  Aesop,  paean,  aether,  Aethiop's 
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mineral,  amphishaena^  anacsphalaeosis,  aphaeresis, 
aegilops,  ozaena,  ficc.  seems  to  preserve  the  diph- 
thong ,  as  well  as  certain  words  which  are  either 
plurds  or  genitives,  in  Latin  words  not  naturalised,  as 
cornucopiaef  exuviae, aqua  vitae ^minutiae .^striae^^c. 

201.  This  diphthong,  when  not  under  the  accent, 
in  Michaelmas,  and  when  accented  in  Daedalus,  is 
pronounced  like  short  e:  it  is,  like  e,  subject  to  the 
short  sound  when  under  the  secondary  accent,  as  in 
Aenoharbus,  where  aen,  in  the  hrst  syllable,  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  the  letter  n  (,530). 

AI. 

202.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  exactly  like 
the  long  slender  sound  of  a;  thuspa//,  a  vessel,  and 
pale,  a  colour,  are  perfectly  the  same  sound.  The 
exceptions  are  but  few. 

203.  When  said  is  the  third  person  preterimper- 
fect  tense  of  the  verb  to  saj,  ai  has  the  sound  oi 
short  e,  and  said  rhymes  with  bed;  the  same  sound 
of  may  be  observed  in  the  third  person  of  the 
present  tense  saith,  and  the  participle  said:  but 
when  this  word  is  an  adjective,  as  the  said  man,  it 
is  regular,  and  rhymes  with  trade. 

204.  Plaid,  a  striped  garment,  rhymes  with  mad. 

205.  'Raillery  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  salary j  and 
raisin,  a  fruit,  is  pronounced  exactly  like  reason, 
the  distinctive  faculty  of  man.  See  both  these  word.s 
in  the  Dictionary. 

206-  Again  and  against  sound  as  if  written  agen 
and  agenst. 

207.  The  aisle  of  a  church  is  pronounced  exactly 
like  ic<le,  an  island;  and  is  sometimes  written  He. 

203.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented 
syllable,  the  a  is  sunk,  and  the  /  pronounced  short : 
thus,  mountain,  fountain^  captain,  curtain,  villain, 
are  all  pronounced  as  if  written  mountin,  fountin, 
captin,  curtin,  villin;  but  when  the  last  word  takes 
an  additional  syllable,  the  i  is  dropped,  and  the  a 
has  its  short  sound,  as  villanous,  villany.  See  the 
words  in  the  Dictionary. 

209.  The  ai  in  Britain  has  the  short  sound  ap- 
proaching to  u,  so  common  with  all  the  vowels  in  final 
unaccented  syllables,  and  is  pronounced  exactly  like 
Briton. 

210.  Plait,  a  fold  of  cloth,  is  regular,  and  ought 
to  be  pronounced  like  plate,  a  dish;  pronouncing  it 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  meat  is  a  vulgarism,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

211.  Plaister  belongs  no  longer  to  this  class  oF 
words,  being  now  more  properly  written  plaster, 
rhyming  with  caster. 

AO. 

212-  This  combination  of  vowels  in  a  diphthong 
is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  word  gaol,  now  more 
properly  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  jail. 

AU. 

213'  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  the  noun  awe,  as  taught^  caught^  &c.  or  of  the 
a  in  hall,  ball^  &c. 

214.  When  these  letters  are  followed  by  n  and  an- 
other consonant, they  change  to  the  second  sound  of  a, 
heard  in  far,  farther,  &c. ;  thus,  aunt,  askaunce 
askaunt,  flaunt,  haunt.,  gauntlet,  jaunt,  haunch, 
launch,  craunch,  jaundice,  laundress,  laundry,  have 
the  Italian  sound  of  the  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  papa 
and  mamma.  To  these  I  think  ought  to  be  added 
daunt,  paunch,  gaunt,  and  saunter,  asDr.Kenrick 
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has  marked  them  with  the  Italian  a,  and  not  as  if 
written  dawnt,  pawnch,  &cc.  as  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds 
them.  Maund,  a  basket,  is  always  pronounced  with 
the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  written  marnd ;  for 
which  reason,  Maundy  Thursday,  which  is  derived 
from  it,  ought,  with  Mr.  Nares,  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  same  manner,  though  generally  heard  with 
the  sound  of  aw.  To  maunder,  to  grumble,  though 
generally  heard  as  if  written  mawnder,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  pronounced,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  classed  it, 
with  the  Italian  a.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
taunt,  Nvhich  ought  to  rhyme  with  aunt,  though 
sounded  tawnt  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and  being  left  out 
of  the  above  list,  supposed  to  be  so  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Nares. 

215'  Laugh  and  draught,  which  are  very  pro- 
perly classed  by  Mr.  Nares  among  these  words  which 
have  the  long  Italian  a  in  father,  are  marked  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  with  his  first  sound  of  a  in  Aa/,  lengthened 
into  the  sound  of  a  \w  father.,  bj'^  placing  the  accent 
on  it.  iS^awwc/z  is  spelled  without  the  w  by  Johnson, 
and  therefore  improperly  classed  by  Mr.  Nares  in 
the  above  list. 

216.  Vaunt  and  avaunt  seem  to  be  the  only  real 
exceptions  to  this  sound  of  a  in  the  whole  list ;  and 
as  these  words  are  chiefly  confined  to  tragedy,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  "fret  and  strut  their  hour  upon 
the  stage'"  in  the  old  traditionary  sound  of  awe. 

217.  This  diphthong-  is  pronounced  like  long  o, 
in  hautboy,  as  if  written  ho-boy ;  and  like  o  short 
in  cauliflower,  laurel,  and  laudanum;  as  if  written 
colliflower,  lorrel,  and  I  odd  anum.  In  gauge,  auhas 
the  sound  of  slender  a,  and  rhymes  with  page. 

218'  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  diph- 
thong among  the  vulgar,  which  is,  giving  the  ai^in 
daughter,  sauce,  saucer,  and  saucy,  the  sound  of 
the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  -written  darter, sarce, 
sarcer,  and  sarcy ;  but  this  pronunciation  cannot  be 
too  carefully  avoided.  Au  in  5aM5a^.oe  also,  is  sound- 
ed by  the  vulgar  with  short  a,  as  if  written  sassage; 
but  in  this,  as  i>i  the  other  words,  aw  ought  to  sound 
awe.  See  the  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

ATF, 

210.  Has  the  long  broad  sound  of  a  in  &a//,  with 
which  the  word  bawl  is  perfectly  identical.  It  is  al- 


ways regular. 


AY. 


220.  This  diphthong,  like  its  near  relation  a/,  has 
the  sound  of  slender  a  in  pay,  day,  Sec.  and  is  pro- 
nounced like  long  e  in  the  word  quay,  which  is  now 
sometimes  seen  written  key;  for  if  we  cannot  bring 
the  pronunciation  to  the  spelling,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  some  improvement  to  bring  the  spelling  to  the 
pronunciation:  a  most  pernicious  practice  in  lan- 
guage. See  Bowl. 

221.  To  flay  (to  strip  off  the  skin),  also,  is  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  flea;  but  the  diphthong  in  this 
word  seems  to  be  recovering  its  rights. 

222-Thereisa  wanton  departure  from  analogy  in  or- 
thography, by  changing  thejK  in  this  diphthong  to  i  in 
the  words paid,said,  laid,  ?orpayed,sayed,  and  layed. 
Why  these  words  should  be  written  with  /,  and  thus 
contracted,  and  played,  prayed,  and  delayed,  re- 
main at  large,  let  our  wise  correctors  of  orthogra- 
phy determine.  Stayed  also,  a  participial  adjective, 
signifying  steady,  is  almost  always  written  staid. 

223'  When  aj'c  comes  immediately  after  the  accent 
in  a  final  syllable,  like  ai,  it  drops  the  former  vowel, 
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in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  Thus,  as  we  pronounce  captain^  curtain, 
&:c.  as  if  written  capthi,  curtin,  &c.;  so  we 
hear  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.  as  if  written  Su?idy, 
Mundy,  &c.  A  more  distinct  pronunciation  of  daj, 
in  these  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern  dialect  (208)- 
224.  The  familiar  assent,  aj  for  jes,  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  long  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of 
papa,  and  the  hrst  sound  of  e.  If  we  give  the  « the 
sound  of  that  letter  in  ball,  the  word  degenerates 
into  a  coarse  rustic  pronunciation.  Though,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  this  word  is  made  a  noun, 
we  frequently,  but  not  correctl}^,  hear  it  so  pro- 
nounced, in  the  phrase,  T/ie  ayes  have  it. 

AYE. 

225-  This  triphthong  is  a  combination  of  the  slender 
sound  of  a,  heard  in  pa-per,  and  the  e  in  me-tre. 
The  word  which  it  composes,  signifying  ever^  is  al- 
most obsolete. 

EA. 

226*  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  the  first  sound  of  e  in /iere;  but  its  irregular  sound 
of  short  e  is  so  frequent,  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
both  necessary;  especially  for  those  who  are  unsett- 
led in  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital,  and  wish  to 
practise  in  order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  first  sound  of  ea  is  like  open  e,  and  is 
heard  in  the  following  words  :  afeard,aJJ ear,  anneal, 
appeal,   appear,  appease,  aread,  arrear,  beacon, 
beadle,  beadroll,  beads,  beadsman,  beagle,  beak,  bea- 
ker, beam,  bean,  beard,  bearded,  beast,  beat,  beaten 
heaver,  beleaguer,  beneath,  bequeath,  bereave,  he- 
smear,  bespeak,  bleach,  bleak,  blear,  bleat,  bohea 
breach,  bream,  to  breathe,  cease,  cheap,  cheat,  clean 
cleanly  (adverb),  clear,  clearance,  cleave,cochineal, 
colleague,  conceal,  congeal,  cream,  creak,  crease, 
creature,  deacon,  deal,  dean,  deanery,  dear,  decease. 
defeasance,defeasible,defeat,demean,demeanor,  de- 
crease, dream,  dr ear, dreary ,each,eager,eagle,eagre, 
ear,  east,  Easter,  easy,  \.q  eat,  eaten,  eaves,  entreat, 
endear,  escheat,  fear,  fearful,  feasible,  feasibility, 
feast,  feat,  feature,  flea,  fleam,  freak,  gear,  gleam, 
glean,  to  grease,  grease,  greaves,  heal,  heap,  liear , 
heat,  heath  heathen,  heave,  impeach,  increase,  in- 
seam,  interleave,  knead^  lea,  to  lead,  leaf,  league 
leak,  lean,  lease,  leash,  leasing,  least,  leave,  leaves 
mead,  meagre,  meal,  mean,  meat,  measles,  meathe 
neap,  near,  neat, pea,  peace, peak, peal, pease, peat 
plea,  plead,  please,  reach,  to  read,  ream,  reap,  rear 
rearward,  reason,  recheat,  redstreak,  release,  repeal 
repeat,  retreat,  reveal,  screak,  scream,  seal,  sea 
seam,  seamy,  sear,  searcloth,  season,  seat,  shear 
shears, sheath,  sheathe,  sheaf ,  sleazy ,  sneak,  sneak 
sneakup,  speak,  spear,  steal,  steam,  streak,  streamer 
streamy,  surcease,  tea,  teach,  tead,  teague,  teal 
team,  tear  (auhslixntn  c),  tease,  teat,  treacle,  treason , 
treat,  treatise,   treatment,   treaty,  tweag,  tweak, 
tweague,  veal,  underneath,  uneasy,  unreave,  uprear , 
weak,  weaken,  weal,  weald,  wean,  weanling,  weari- 
ness, wearisome,  weary,  waasand,  weasel,  weave, 
wheal,  wheat,  wheaten,  wreak,  wreath,  wreathe, 
wreathy, yea.  year,  yeanling,  yearling,  yearly,  zeal- 
22S.  In  this  catalogue  w-c  liiid  beard  and  bearded 
sometimes  pronounced  as  i(  wi  'iltcu  herd  txnd  herded ; 
but  this   cotiuplion  of  the  diphthong,  which  Mr. 
Slicriihin  has  adopted,  seems  confined  to  tlie  stage. 
See  the  word. 

229'  The  pretcrimperfect  tense  of  ea/ is  sometimes 


written  ate,  particularly  by  Lord  BoHngbroke,  and 
frequently,  and,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  pronounced 
et,  especially  in  Ireland  j  but  ea/e/j  always  preserves 
the  ea  long. 

230.  Ea  in  fearful  h  long  when  it  signifies  fnnor- 
ous,  and  short  when  it  signifies  /e/-^-/6/e,  as  if  written 
ferful.    See  the  word. 

231.  To  read,  is  long  in  the  present  tense,  and 
short  in  the  past  and  participle,  which  are  sometimes 
written  red. 

232.  Teat,  a  dug,  is  marked  by  Dr.  Kenrick,Mr. 
Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Wares,  with  short  e,  like  tit; 
but  more  properly  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  long 

rhyming  with  meat. 

233.  Beat,  the  preterimperfect  tense,  and  the  par- 
ticiple of  to  beat,  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Ire- 
land like  bet  (a  wager),  and  if  utility  were  the  ordy 
object  of  language,  this  would  certainly  be  thepre- 
ferable  pronunciation,  as  nothing  tends  more  to  ob- 
scurity than  words  which  have  no  different  forms 
for  their  present  and  past  times;  but  fashion  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  triumphs  over  use  and  pro- 
priety; and  bet,  for  the  past  time  and  participle  of 
beat,  must  be  religiously  avoided. 

234.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  short  e  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  abreast,  ahead,  already,  bedstead, 
behead,  bespread,  bestead,  bread,  breadth,  break- 
fast, breast,  breath,  cleanse,   cleanly  (adjective), 

leanlily,  dead,  deadly,  deaf,  deafen,  dearth,  death, 
_arl,  earldom,  early,  earn,  earnest,  earth,  earthen, 
earthly,  endeavour,  feather,  head,  heady,  health, 
heard,  hearse,  heaven,  heavy ,  jealous,  impearl,  in- 
stead, lead  (a  metal),  leaden,  leant  (past  time  and 
participle  of  to  lean),  learn,  learning,  leather,  leaven, 
meadow,  meant,  measure,  pearl,  peasant,  pheasant, 
pleasant,  pleasantry,  pleasure,  read  (past  time  and 
^Si\:l\Q,\^\G),readily, readiness, ready, realni,rehearsal, 
rehearse, research,seamstress,searce,  search,  spread, 
stead,  steadfast,  steady,  stealth,  stealthy,  sweat, 
sweaty,thread,  threaden,  threat  ythr  eat  en,  treachery, 
tread,  treadle,  treasure,  uncleanly,  wealth,  wealthy, 
weapon,  weather,  yearn,  v.ealot,  zealous,  zealously. 

235.  I  have  give'ri  the  last  three  words,  compound- 
ed of  zeal,  as  instances  of  the  short  sound  of  the 
diphthong,  because  it  is  certainly  the  more  usual 
sound;  but  some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Common?,  to  pronounce  them  long,  as 
in  the  noun.  It  is  a  commendable  zeal  to  endeavour 
to  reform  the  language  as  well  as  the  constitution; 
but  whether,  if  these  words  were  altered,  it  would 
be  a  real  reformation,  may  admit  of  some  dispute. 
^QeEncliticalTerniination,^.  515,  and  Zf.alot. 

235.  Heard,  the  past  time  and  participle  o^ hear, 
is  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with  the  diph- 
thong long,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  rear'd ;  but  this  is 
supposing  the  verb  to  be  regular;  which,  from  the 
spelling,  is  evidently  not  the  case. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observation,  that  when 
this  diphthong  comes  before  r,  it  is  apt  to  slide  into 
the  short  u,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  near  the  true 
sound,  but  not  exactly:  thus,  pronouncing  <?a/-/,  earM, 
dearth,  as  if  written  url,  urth,  durth,  is  a  slight  de- 
viation from  the  true  sound,  wliieh  is  exactly  that 
of  /  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  in  i'//- 
tue,  virgin;  and  tluit  is  the  true  sound  of  short  e 
in  vermin,  vern  al  (ICS). 

238.  Leant,  the  past  time  and  partici|)1c  of  to  leanj 
is  grown  vulgar  :  the  regular  form  leanedh  preferable. 

23y.  The  past  time  and  participle  of  the  verb  to 
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Ieap,seems  to  prefer  the  irregular  form;  therefore, 
though  we  almost  always  hear  to  leap,  rhyming 
with  reap,  we  generally  hear  leaped  writteu  and  pro- 
nounced leapt,  rhyming  with  wept- 

240.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  slender  a  in  Z>a/-d?, 
in  the  following  words  :  hear,  hearer,  hreak,  for- 
hear,  forswear,  great,  pear,  steak,  swear,  to  tear, 
wear. 

241.  The  word  gre-a^  is  sometimes  pronoixnced  as 
if  written  greet,  generally  by  people  of  education, 
and  almost  universally  in  Ireland;  but  this  is  contra- 
ry to  the  fixed  and  settled  practice  in  England. 
That  this  is  an  affected  pronunciation,  will  be  per- 
ceived in  a  moment  by  pronouncing  this  word  in  the 
phrase,  Alexander  the  Great;  for  those  who  pro- 
nounce the  word  greet  in  other  cases,  will  generally 
in  this  rhyme  it  with  fate.  It  is  true  the  ee  is  the 
regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  ;  but  this  slender 
sound  of  e  has,  in  all  probability ,  given  way  to 
that  of  a,  as  deeper  and  more  expressive  of  the 
epithet  great. 

242.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
word  break,  which  is  much  more  expressive  of  the 
action  when  pronounced  brake  than  hreek,  as  it  is 
sometimes  affectedly  pronounced. 

243.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  long  Italian  a  in 
father,  in  the  following  words:  heart,  heartj, hear- 
ten ,  hearth,  hearken. 

244.  Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obscure  sound,  ap- 
proaching to  short  u  in  vengeance,  Serjeant,  pa- 
geant, and  pageantry. 

EAU. 

245.  This  is  a  French  rather  than  an  English 
triphthong,  being  found  only  in  words  derived  from 
that  language.  Its  sound  is  that  of  long  open  o, 
as  beau,  bureau,  flambeau,  portmanteau.  In  beauty 
and  its  compounds,  it  has  the  first  sound  of  u,  as  if 
written  hewty. 

EE. 

245.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words  except  those 
that  end  in  r,  has  a  squeezed  sound  of  long  opene, 
formed  by  a  closer  application  of  the  tongue  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  than  in  that  vowel  singly,  which 
is  distinguishable  to  a  nice  ear,  in  the  different 
sounds  of  the  verbs  to  flee  and  to  meet,  and  the 
nouns  flea,  and  meat.  This  has  always  been  my 
.opinion  ;  but,  upon  consulting  some  good  speakers 
on  the  occasion,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Garrick,  who 
could  find  no  difference  in  the  sounds  of  these  words, 
I  am  less  confident  in  giving  it  to  the  public.  At  any 
rate  the  difference  is  but  very  trilling,  and  I  shall 
therefore  considered  as  equivalent  to  thelong  open 

247.  This  diphthong  is  irregular  only  in  the  word 
breeches,  pronounced  as  if  written  Z>7-/^c/ie,s.  Cheese- 
cake, sometimes  pronounced  chizcake,  and  breech, 
hritch,  I  look  upon  as  vulgarisms.  7?ee/zeiwZ»,  indeed, 
in  prose,  has  generally  the  short  sound  of  e  in  bell- 
and  when  these  two  letters  form  but  one  syllable, 
in  the  poetical  contraction  of  eVr  and  ne'er,  for 
ever  and  -never,  they  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
air  and  nair. 

EI. 

248.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  ej,  when  underthe  accent,  which 
is  like  long  slender  a;  but  the  other  sounds  are  so 
numerous  as  to  require  a  catalogue  of  them  all. 

249.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  slender  am  deign, 
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vein,  rein,  reign,  feign,  feint,  veil,  heinous,  heir, 
heiress,  inveigh,  weigh,  neigh,  skein,  reins,  then; 
theirs,  eight,  freight,  weight,  neighbour,  and  their 
compounds.  When  gh  comes  after  this  diphthong, 
though  there  is  not  the  least  remnant  of  the  Saxon 
guttural  sound,  yet  it  has  not  exactly  the  simple 
vowel  sound  as  when  followed  by  other  consonants ; 
ei,  followed  by  gh,  sounds  both  vowels  like  ae ;  or 
if  we  could  interpose  the  y  consonant  between  the 
a  and  t  in  eight,  weight,  &cc.  itmight,perhaps,  con- 
vey the  sound  better.  The  difference,  however,  is 
so  delicate  as  to  render  this  distinction  of  no  great 
importance.  The  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  the  words  straight,  straighten,  &:c.  See  the  word 
Eight. 

250.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  e,m  here,  in 
the  following  words  and  their  compounds  :  to  ceil, 
ceiling,  conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  conceive,  perceive, 
deceive,  receive,  inveigle,  seize,  seisiii,  seignior, 
seigniory,  seine,  plebeian.  Obeisance  ought  to  be  in 
the  preceding  class.  See  the  word. 

251.  Leisure  \s  sometimes  pronounced  as  rhyming 
w  ith  pleasure ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  improperly  ; 
for  if  it  be  allowed  that  custom  is  equally  divided, 
we  ought,  in  this  case,  to  pronounce  the  diphthong 
long,as  more  expressive  of  the  idea  annexed  to  it  (24 1 ) . 

252.  Either  and  neither  are  so  often  pronounced 
eye-ther  and  nigh-ther,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  class  they  belong.  Analogy,  however,  without 
hesitation,  gives  the  diphthong  the  sound  of  long 
open  e,  rather  than  that  of  i,  and  rhymes  them  with 
breather,  one  who  breathes.  This  is  the  pronun- 
ciation Mr.  Garrick  always  gave  to  these  words ; 
but  the  true  analogical  sound  of  the  diphthong  in 
these  words  is  that  of  the  slender  a,  as  if  written 
ay-ther  and  nay-ther.  This  pronunciation  is  adopted 
in  Ireland,  but  is  not  favoured  by  one  of  our  or- 
thoepists ;  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Perr^^,  Mr.  Smith,  Steele's  Grammar,  and 
Dr.  Jones,  all  pronounce  these  words  with  the  diph- 
thong like  long  e.  W.  Johnston  alone  adopts  the 
sound  of  long  i  exclusively;  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both 
ether  and  ttlier:  He  prefers  the  first,  but  gives  ne/;- 
ther  the  sound  of  long  e  exclusively.  Mr.  Coote 
says  these  words  are  generally  pronounced  with  the 
i  in  mine.  Mr.  Barclay  gives  no  description  of  the 
sound  of  in  either,  but  says  neither  is  sometimes 
pronounced  nither,  and  by  other  nether ;  and  Mr. 
Nares  says,  *^either  and  neither  are  spoken  by  some 
with  the  sound  of  long  /.  I  have  heard  even  that  of  long 
a  given  to  them  ;  but  as  the  regular  way  is  also  in  use,  I 
lliink  it  is  preferable.  These  differences  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  regular  sound  of  ei.""  If 
by  the  regular  way,  and  the  regular  sound  of  this  diph- 
thong,Mr. Nares  mean  the  long  sound  of  (?,we  need  on- 
l}"^  inspect  No.  249  and  250,  to  see  that  the  sound  of  a 
is  the  more  general  sound,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  called  the  regular;  but  as  there  are  so  many  in- 
stances of  words  where  this  diphthong  has  the  long 
sound  of  e,  and  custom  is  so  uniform  in  these  words, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  the  safest  to  follow. 

253.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  i,  in  height 
and  sleight,  rh5-ming  with  white  eind  right.  Height 
is,  indeed,  often  heard  rhyming  with  eight  and 
weight,  and  that  among  very  respectable  speakers; 
but  custom  seems  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  other 
pronunciation,  that  it  may  better  tally  with  the  ad- 
jective/z/^A,  of  which  it  is  the  abstract. 

254.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  two  words* 
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and  strow,  as  they  are  pronounced.  The  proper  name 
S/irewsbun'y  however,  still  retains  the  <?,  though  al 


heifer  and  nonpareil,  pronounced  hefer  and  non- 

^"955*  This  diphthong,  when  unaccented,  like  ai 
(208),' drops  the  former  vowel,  and  is  pronounced 
like  short  V,  mforei^njoreigner .forfeit  forfeiture, 
sovereign,  sovereigntj,  surfeit,  counterjeit. 

EO. 

956  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  e  long  in 
veZvle,  as  if  written  peeple;  and  like  e  short,  in 
leopard  and  jeopardy,  as  if  ^sxlit^n  leppard^Ajep--^ 
vardy;  and  in  the  law  terms  feofee,  feofer,  and 
feofFment,  as  if  y^ritten  fejfee,  JeJJer,  and  jeffment 

^57.  We  frequently  hear  these  vowels  contracted 
into  short  o  in  geography  and  geometrj,  as  if  written 
jocrcrmp/V  and  jomraetry;  but  this  gross  pronuncia- 
tiSi?  seems  daily  wearing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
that  which  separates  the  vowels  into  two  distinct 
syllables,  as  it  is  always  heard  in  ^eog/-ap/zzca/,^^o- 
jncter,  geoinetrical,  and  geometrician.  Georgia  is 
always  heard  as  if  written  jV^/c,  and  must  be  give] 
up  as  incorrigible  (116).    ^  1  r    .  j  r    .  , 

258.  Eo\s  heard  like  u  in  feod,  feodaljeodato 
ry   which  are  sometimes  written  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced,/^"c^a/, /?«fZa^oo'. 

259.  Eo,  when  unaccented,   has  the  sound  ot  u 
short  in  surgeo7t,  sturgeon,  dudgeon,  gudgeon, 
seon,  curmudgeon,  dungeon,  luncheon,  puncheon 
truncheon,  burgeon,  habergeon;  but  in  scutcheon 
escutcheon,  pigeon,  and  widgeon,  the      sounds  like 

short  i.  ,  .  J 

260.  Eo  sounds  like  long  o  in  yeoman  and  yeo 
vianry  ;  the  first  syllable  of  which  words  rhyme  with 
cro,  no,  so.    See  the  words. 

261.  -Eo  in  galleon,  a  Spanish  ship,  sounds  as  1 
written  galloon,  rhyming  with  moon. 


ays  pronounced  Shrowsbury.  5ef^,with  a  needle, 
always  rhymes  with  no;  and  sewer,  signifying  a 
rain,  is  generally  pronounced  shore;  h\xt sender,  a.Q 
fficer,  rhymes  with  fewer.  See  Sewer. 

267.  Ew  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  ati'  in  the 
erb  to  chew;  but  this  is  gross  and  vulgar.  To  chew 
ught  always  to  rhyme  with  new,  view,  Sec 

EfFE. 

268.  This  triphthong  exists  only  in  the  word  e/i^-e, 
a  female  sheep,  which  is  pronounced  exactly  like 
yew,  a  tree,  or  the  pronoun  you.  There  is  a  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written  joe,  rhym- 

ng  with  doe,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
See  the  word. 

EY. 

269.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong,  it  is 
ways  pronounced  like  ay,  or  like  its  kindred  diph- 
ong  ei,  in  vein,  reign,  Bcc;  thus,  bey,  dey,  grey, 

prey,they,trer,whey,obey,convey,purvey,surt'ey,  hey, 
re,  and  eyry,  are  always  heard  as  if  written  hay, 
day,  &c.  key  and  ley  are  the  only  exceptions,  which 
always  rhyme  with  sea  (220). 

270.  Ey,  when  unaccented,  is  pronounced  like 
ee :  thus,  galley,  valley,  alley,  barley,  &c.  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  gallee,  vallee,  &c.  The  noun 
survey,  therefore,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  is  anomalous.  See  the  word. 


EOU. 

262.  This  assemblage  of  vowels,  for  they  cannot 
be  properly  called  a  triphthong,  is  often  contracted 
into  one  syllable  in  prose,  and  poets  never  make  it 
00  for  two.  In  cutaneous  Sind  vitreous,  two  syllables 
are  palpable;  but  in  gorgeous  and  outrageous  the 
soft  g  coalescing  with  e,  seems  to  drop  a  syllable, 
though  polite  pronunciation  will  always  preserve  it. 

263-  This  assemblage  is  never  found  but  in  an 
unaccented  syllable,  and  generally  a  final  one;  and 
when  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  dentals  d 
or  t,  it  melts  them  into  the  sound  o(J  and  tch: 
thus,  hideous  and  piteous  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
hijeous  and  pitcheous.  The  same  may  be  observed 

righteous,  plenteous,  bounteous,  courteous,beau- 
teou.s,  und  duteous  (293)  (294). 

EU. 

264-  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  like  long 
u  or  eu;  and  is  scarcely  ever  irregular :  thus  feud, 
deuce,  txc.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  fewd. 
dewse,  &cc. 

ETF. 

265'  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  u 
and  is  almost  always  regular.  There  is  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  it  like  00,  chielly  in  London,  whcrr 
we  sometimes  hear  dew  and  new  pronounced  as  if 
written  doo  and  noo ;  but  w  hen /  precedes  this  diph- 
thong, as  in  brew,  craw,  drew,  Ike.  pronouncing  it 
like  00,  is  scarcely  improper.  See  176,  339. 

266.  Shew  and  strew  have  almost  left  tiiis  class, 
and,  by  Johnson's  recommendation,  are  become  show 


EYE. 

271.  This  triphthong  is  only  found  in  the  word 
eye,  which  is  always  pronounced  like  the  letter  I. 

IJ, 

272.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  ian,  lal, 
iard,  and  iate,  forms  but  one  syllable,  though  the 
/,  in  this  situation,  having  the  squeezed  sound  ot 
ee,  perfectly  similar  to  r,  gives  the  syllable  a  double 
sound,  very  distinguishable  in  its  nature  from  a  syl- 
lable formed  without  the  i:  thus,  christian,  filial, 
poniard,  conciliate,  sound  as  if  written  crist-yan, 
fil-yal,  pon-yard,  concil-yate,  and  have  m  the  last 
syllable  an  evident  mixture  of  the  sound  oi  j  con- 

onant  (113).  , 

273.  In  diamond,  these  vowels  are  properly  no 
diphthong;  and  in  prose  the  word  ought  to  have 
three  distinct  syllables;  but  we  frequently  hear  it  so 
pronounced  as  to  drop  the  a  entirely,  and  as  it  written 
dimond.  This,  however,  is  a  corruption  that  ought 
to  be  avoided.  . 

274.  In  carriage,  marriage,  parliament,  and  mi- 
niature, the  a  is  dropped,  and  the 


I  has  its  short 

sound,  as  \^  \\x\Xten  car  ridge,  marridge,  parlunent, 
and  nwiiture  (90). 

IE. 

275.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
o^ee,  as  in  grieve,  thieve,  fiend,  lief  liege,  chief 
kerchief,  handkerchief,  auctionier  grenadier,  6:c. 
as  if  written  greeve,  theeve,  feend,  &c. 

276.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  i,  in  die,  hie,  lie, 
pie,  tie,  vie,  as  if  written  dy,  hy,  ^c. 

277  The  short  sound  ofe  IS  heard  in//7enrf,Jiff/-<-e, 
and  the  long  sound  of  the  same  letter  in  tierjrieze. 

278.  In  variegate,  the  best  pronunciation  is  to 
sound  both  vowels  distinctly  like  e,  as  if  written 
vary-c-gate. 
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279.  In  the  numeral  terminations  in  iV^//,  astwen 
tieth,  thirtieth,  &c.  the  vowels  ought  always  to  be 
kept  distinct;  the  first  like  open  e,  as  heard  in  the 
y  in  twenty,  thirty,  &cc.  and  the  second  like  short 
e,  heard  in  breath,  death,  Sec. 

280.  \n  fiery  too,  the  vowels  are  heard  distinctly. 

281.  In  orient  and  spaniel,  where  these  letters 
come  after  a  liquid,  ihey  are  pronounced  distinctly ; 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  last 
word  degenerate  into  spannel  (113) 

2S2.  When  these  letters  meet,  in  consequence  of 
forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  they  retain  either  the 
long  or  short  sound  they  had  in  the  singular,  without 
increasingthe  number  of  syllables  :  thus,  a  yZy  makes 
yZ/ej^a makes  lies,  company  makes  companies, 
dignity,  dignities.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
third  persons  and  past  participles  of  verbs,  as,  / fiy,  he 


flies,  I  deny,  he  denies. 


he  denied,  I  sully,  he  sul- 
lied, &:c.  which  may  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
denize,  denide,  sullid,  &c.  (104). 

283.  When  ie  is  in  a  termination  without  the  ac- 
cent, it  is  pronounced  like  e  only,  in  the  same  si- 
tuation :  thus,  brasier,  grasier,  and  glasier,  have 
the  last  sj'llable  sounded  as  if  written  brazhur,  gra- 
zhur,  and  glazhur,  or  rather  as  braze-yur,  graze- 
yur,  6cc.  (98)  (418). 

lEU. 

234.  These  vowels  occur  in  adieUy  lieu,  purlieu, 
where  they  have  the  sound  of  long  u,  as  if  written 
adeu,  leu,  purleu. 

285.  In  one  word,  lieutenant,  these  letters  are  pro- 
nounced like  short  e,  as  if  written  levtenant.  See 
the  word. 

lETV. 

286-  These  letters  occur  only  in  the  word  view, 
where  they  sound  like  ee^  rhyming  with  few,  new. 

10. 

287.  When  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  of  these 
vowels,  they  form  two  distinct  syllables,  as  violent, 
violet;  the  last  of  which  is  sometimes  corruptly 
pronounced  vi-let. 

288.  In  marchioness,  the  i  is  entirely  sunk,  and 
the  unaccented  o  pronounced,  as  it  usually  is  in  this 
situation,  like  short  u,  as  if  written  marshuness  (352) 

289.  In  cushion,  the  o  is  sunk,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced cushin.  See  the  word. 

290.  In  the  very  numerous  termination  ion,  these 
vowels  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable  like  shorts; 
but  when  they  are  preceded  by  a  liquid,  as  in  mil- 
lion, minion,  clarion,  &:c.  (113),  the  two  vowels, 
though  they  make  but  one  syllable,  are  heard  di- 
stinctly :  the  same  may  be  observed  when  they  are 
preceded  by  any  of  the  other  consonants,  except  s 
and  t,  as  champion,  scorpion,  &c.  where  the  vowels 
are  heard  separately  :  but  the  terminations  tion  and 
sion  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable,like  the  verb  shun. 

291.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the 
t  is  preceded  by  s :  in  this  case  the  ^  goes  intone//, 
and  the  z  is  in  a  small  degree  audible  like  short  e.  This 
may  be  heard  in  question,  mixtion,  digestion,  com- 
bustion, and,  what  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind, 
in  christian,  as  if  written  ques-tchun,  mix-tchun, 
&c.  or  quest-yuuj  mixt-yun,  &c.  (461)  (462). 

10  U, 

292.  This  triphthong,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid, 
or  any  mute  but  a  dental,  is  heard  distinctly  in 


two  syllables,  as  in  bilious,  various,  glorious,  abste- 
mious, ingenious,  copious:  but  when  preceded  by 
the  dentals  t,  soft  c  and  these  vowels  coalesce 
into  one  syllable,  pronounced  like  shus  :  thus,  pre- 
cious,  factious,  noxious,  anxious,  are  sounded  as  if 
written  presh-us,  fac-shus,  nock-shus,  ans.Jc-shus 
(459). 

293.  The  same  tendency  of  these  vowels  to  coa- 
lesce after  a  dental,  and  draw  it  to  aspiration,  makes 
us  bear  tedious,  odious,  and  insidious,  pronounced 
as  if  written  te-je-us,  o-jee~us,  and  in-sid-je-us ; 
for  as  disbutllat  t,  it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  aspiration,  when  the  same  vowels 
follow:  nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  so  agreeable 
is  this  sound  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  English  pro- 
nunciation, that,  unless  we  are  upon  our  guard,  the 
organs  naturally  slide  into  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
pretented  that  this  is  the  politest  pronunciation  ; 
for  the  sake  of  analogy  it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  : 
but  an  ignorance  of  the  real  powers  of  the  letters, 
joined  with  a  laudable  desire  of  keeping  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  orthograph}'',  is  apt  to  prevent  the 
d  from  going  into  j,  and  to  make  us  hear  o-de-us, 
te-de-us,  Sec  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  vulgar,  who, 
in  this  case,  are  right  by  instinct,  tiot  only  indulge 
the  aspiration  of  the  d,  which  the  language  is  so 
prone  to,  but  are  apt  to  unite  the  succeeding  syl- 
lables too  closely,  and  to  say  o-jus  and  te-jus,  in- 
stead of  o-]e-us  and  te-je-us,  or  rather  ode-yus 
and  tede-yus. 

294-  If  the  y  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it  suffi- 
ciently expresses  the  aspiration  of  the  d,  and  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  preferable  mode  of  delineating  the 
sound,  as  it  keeps  the  two  last  syllables  from  unit- 
ing too  cloiely.  Where  analogy,  therefore,  is  so 
clear,  and  custom  so  dubious,  we  ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate a  moment  at  pronouncing  odious,  tedious, 
perfidious,  fastidious,  insidious,  ini'idious,  compen- 
dious, melodious,  commodious,  preludious,  and  stu- 
dious, as  if  wrhteu  o-je-ous,  te-je-ous,  Szc.  or  rather, 
ode-yus,  tcde-yus,  &:c. ;  nor  should  we  forget  that 
Indian  comes  under  the  same  analogy,  and  ought, 
though  contrary  to  respectable  usage,  to  be  pronoun- 
ced as  if  written  J/i(i-_^'a«, and  nearly  as  In-je^an  (376). 

OJ, 

295.  This  diphthong  is  regularly  pronounced  as 
the  long  open  sound  of<?,  as  inboat, coat,  oat,  coal, 
loaf,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  are,  broad,  abroad, 
groat,  which  sound  as  if  written  brawd,  abrawd, 
grawt.  Oatmeal  is  sometimes  pronounced  ot-meal, 
but  seems 
as  in  oat. 


to  be  recovering  the  long  sound  of 


OE. 

296'  Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain  the  o  in  this 
diphthong,  or  to  banish  it  from  our  orthographj'^, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  advises,  certain  it  is,  that  in  words 
from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  always  pronounced 
like  single  e,  andcomes  entirely  under  thesamelaws 
as  that  vowel:  thus,  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  it  is  long,  as  in  An-toe-ci, 
Peri-oe'-ci :  when  under  the  secondary  accent,  in 
oec-umenical,  oec-onomics,  it  is  like  e  short:  it  is 
long  e  in  foe-tuSf  and  short  e  in  foet-id,  and  assa- 
foet-ida:  in  doe,  foe,  sloe^  toe,  throe,  hoe  (to  dig), 
and  bilboes,  it  is  sounded  exactly  like  long  open  o ; 
in  canoe  and  ^Aoe,  like  oo,  as  if  written  canoo  and 
shoo;  and  in  the  verb  c/oe^,  like  short  u,  as  if  writ- 
ten duz. 
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OEI. 

297.  There  is  but  one  word  where  this  triphthong 
occurs,  and  that  is  iu  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  in 
the  word  oeiliads  (glances),  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
ought  to  be  sounded  as  if  written  e-d-yads. 

OEU. 

298.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French,  in  the 
word  manoeuvre:  a  word,  within  these  few  year 
of  very  general  use  in  our  language.  It  is  not  in 
Johnson,  and  the  oeu  is  generally  pronounced,  by 
those  who  can  pronounce  French,  in  the  French  man- 
jier;  but  this  is  such  a  sound  of  the  «  as  does  not  exist 
ill  English,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  described.  The 
nearest  sound  is  oo  ;  with  which,  if  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced by  an  English  speaker,  as  if  written  ma/zoo 
vre,  it  may,  except  with  very  nice  French  ears,  es- 
cape criticism. 

01. 


299.  The  general  and  almost  universal  sound 


.f 

this  diphthong,  is  that  of  a  in  water,  and  the  first 
e  in  metre.  This  double  sound  is  very  distinguish 
able  in  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint,  point,  anoint,  &c 
Avhicli  sound  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved,  as  ther 
is  a  very  prevalentpractice  among  thevulgar  of  drop 
ping  the  o,  and  pronouncing  these  words  as  if  writ 
ten  bile,  tile,  spile,  &c 

SCO.  The  only  instance  which  admits  of  a  doubt 
in  the  sound  of  this  diphthong,  when  under  theac 
cent,  is  in  the  word  choir ;  but  this  word  is  now  so 
much  more  frequently  written  quire,  that  uniformity 
strongly  inclines  us  to  pronounce  the  oi  in  clioi 
like  long  i,  and  whicb,  by  the  common  orthography, 
seems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  But  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation 
of  chorister,  commonly  pronounced  quirister,  ought 
to  be  altered.    See  the  words. 

SOI.  When  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the  accent, 
it  is  variously  pronounced.  Dr.  Kenrick  places  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  ^a^co/^,  and,  for  I  know 
not  what  reason,  pronounces  it  as  if  written  turkiz; 
and  turkois,  with  the  oi  broad,  as  in  boys.  Mr.  She- 
ridan places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and 
gives  the  diphthong  the  French  sound,  as  if  the 
word  were  written  turkaze.  In  my  opinion  the  best 
orthography  is  ^ar^Mo/^^,  and  the  best  pronunciation 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  oi 
sounded  like  long  <?,  as  if  written  turkees ;  as  we 
pronounce  tortoise,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl 
lable,  and  the  oi  like  short  /,  as  if  written  tortiz. 

302-  In  avoirdupoise,  the  first  diphthong  is  pro 
nounced  like  short  e,  as  if  written  averdupoise. 

SOS.  Tn  connoisseur,  the  same  sound  of  e  is  sub- 
stituted, as  if  written  connesseur 

304.  In  shnmois,ov  chamois,  a  species  of  leather 
the  oi  is  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  if  written  shamniee 

305.  Adroit  and  devoir,  two  scarcely  naturalized 


308.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  m,  in  the  two  words, 
blood  and  flood,  rhyniing  with  mud. 

309.  Soot  is  vulgarly  pronounced  so  as  to  rh5rme 
with  but,  hut,  &c.  but  ought  to  have  its  long,  re- 
gular sound,  rhyming  with  boot,  as  we  always  hear 

t  in  the  compound  sooty.   See  the  word. 

310.  Boor  and  jloor  are  universally  pronounced 
ly  the  English  as  if  written  dore  and  jlore  ;  but  in 
reland  they  preserve  the  regular  sound  of  oo.  See 

the  word  Door. 

311.  Moor,  a  black  man,  is  regular  inpolite pro- 
nunciation, and  like  more  in  vulgar.  Moor,  a  marsh, 
is  sometimes  lieard  rhyming  with  store;  but  more 
correct  speakers  pronounce  it  regularly,  rhyming 

dth  poor. 

OTT. 

312.  This  is  the  most  irregular  assemblage  of 
vowels  in  our  language:  its  most  common  sound  is 
that  heard  in  bound,  found,  ground,  &c.  and  this 
may  be  called  its  proper  sound ;  but  its  deviations 


word, in  polite  pronunciation,retaius  its  French  sound 
as  if  written  devwor, 

OO. 

SOf).  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  regular,  ex 
cept  in  a  few  words:  it  is  jironnunced  long  in  moon 
)ioon,J'ool,  rood,  food,  mood,  bcc.  This  is  its  regu 
lar  sound. 

307.  It  bas  a  shorter  sound  <:orresponding  to  tlie 
//  in  bull,  ill  tiie  words  wool,  iiH)od,p;ood, hood, foot 
stood.,  understood,  luithstood,  ixud  those  tire  the  only 
words  where  this  diphthong  has  tiiis  middle  sound 


are  so  many  and  so  various,  that  the  best  idea  of  it 
will  be  conveyed  by  giving  the  simples  of  all  its  dif- 
ferent sounds. 

313.  The  first  or  proper  sound  of  this  diphthong 
is  composed  of  the  a  in  ball,  and  the  oo  in  woo, 
or  rather  the  u  in^ull,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  oiu 
in  down,  frown,  &CC.  This  sound  is  heard  in  abound., 
about,  account,  acoustics,  aground,  aloud,  amount, 
around,arouse,astound,avouch,bough,bounce,boundy 
bounteous,  bounty,  bout,  carouse,  chouse,  cloud, 
dough,  clout,  clouterly,  compound,  couch,  couch- 
ant!,  crouch,  deflour,  devour,  devout,  doubt,  doubtful, 
doughty,  douse,  drought,  encounter,  espouse,  ex- 
^.ound," flout,  flounder,  foul,  found,foundling,j oun- 
tain,frousv,  glout,  gout  [^disease),  ground,  grouse, 
grout,  hound,  hour,  house,  impound,  loud,  lounge, 
louse,  loud,  mound,  mountain,  mountebank,  mouse, 
mouth,  noun,  ounce,  our,  oust,  out,  outer,  outermost, 
paramount,  plough,  pouch,  pounce,  pound,  pout, 
profound,  pronouji,  pronounce,  propound,  proud, 
rebound,  recount,  redoubt,  redoubted,  redound,  reii- 
counter,  round,  roundelay,  rouse,  rout,  scoundrel, 
scour,  scout,  shout,  shroud,  slouch,  spouse,  spout, 
sprout,  stout,  surround,  south,  thou,  thousand, 
touse,  trounce,  trousers,  trout,  wound  (did  wind), 
slough  (a  miry  place),  vouch,  vouchsafe,  without, 
scaramouch.  •     t  j 

314.  The  second  sound  is  that  of  short  u  in  bud, 
and  is  heard  in  the  following  words  and  their  com- 
pounds :  Adjourn,  journey,  journal,  bourgeon,  coun- 
try, cousin,  couple,  accouple,  double,  trouble,  cour- 
teous, courtesy,  courage,  encourage,  joust, gournet, 
housewife. Jlourish,mounch,nourish,enough,chough, 
rough,  tough,  slough  (a  cast  skin),  5cowr^^,  JOwMe/- 
ly^southern,southernwood,southward,touch,  touchy, 
young,  younker,  and  youngster ;  but  southern,  south- 
erly, and  southward,  are  sometimes  pronounced  re- 
gularly like  south:  this,  however,  is  far  from  the 
prevailing  pronunciation.  This  is  the  sound  this 
diphthong  always  has  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it, 
unless  in  very  few  instances,  where  the  compound 
retains  the  sound  of  the  simple,  as  in  pronoun  ;hnt 
in  sojourn  and  sojourner,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  in  every  unaccented  termination 
in  our  and  ous,  this  diphthong  has  exactly  the 
sound  of  sliort  u:  thus  favour,  honour,  odour,  and 
famous,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  favur,  honur, 
odi/r  and  famus. 
S15.  The  third  sound  given  to  these  vowels  is 


DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF 

:hat  of  00  in  coo  and  woo  39,  and  is  found  in  the 
following  words:  Bouge,  croupy  group,  aggroup^ 
amour^  paramour,  house,  bousy,  boutej'eu,  capouch, 
cartouche  fourbe,  gout  (t^ste),  and  ragout  (pro- 
nounced goo  and  ragoo),  rendezvous,  rouge,  soup, 
sous  (pronounced  soo),  surtout,  through,  through- 
ly, toupee  or  toupet,  you,  your,  youth,  tour,  con- 
tour, tourney,  tournay,  tournament,  pour^  and  route 
(a  road),  accoutre,  billet-doux,  agouti,  uncouth, 
wound  (a  hurt),  and  routine  (a  beaten  road.)  See 

TOUKNEY. 

316.  The  verb  to  pour  is  sometimes  pronounced 
to  pore,  and  sometimes  to  poor;  in  each  case  it  in- 
terferes with  a  word  of  a  ditFerent  signification, 
and  the  best  pronunciation,  which  is  that  similar  to 
power,  is  as  little  liable  to  that  exception  as  either 
of  the  others.    See  the  word. 

317.  To  wound  is  sometimes  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  found;  but  this  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  best  usage ;  but  route  (a  road,  as  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent route)  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  doubt,  by  respectable  speakers, 

318.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  long  open  o,  and  is  heard  in  the  following  words: 
Though,  although,  coulter,  court,  accourt,  gourd, 
courtier,  course,  discourse,  source,  recourse,  re- 
source, bourn,  dough,  doughy,  four,  mould,  moul- 
dy, moult,  jnuurn,  shoulder,  smoulder,  soul,  poult, 
poulterer,  poultice,  poultry,  troul  (to  roll  smooth- 
ly, marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  as  rhyming  with  doll, 
but  more  properly  by  Dr.  Kenrick  with  roll);  and 
borough,  thorough,  furlough,  fourteen,  concourse, 
and  intercourse,^resei've  the  diphthong  in  the  sound 
of  long  o,  though  not  under  the  accent. 

319.  The  hfth  sound  of  ou  is  like  the  noun  awe, 
and  is  heard  only  in  ought,  bought,  brought,  sought, 
besought,  fought  f  nought,  thought,  methought 
wrought- 

320.  The  sixth  sound  is  that  of  short  oo,  or  the 
u  in  bull,  and  is  heard  only  in  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
would,  could,  should,  rhyming  with  good,  hood, 
stood,  &:c. 

321.  The  seventh  sound  is  that  of  short  o,  and 
heard  only  in  cough  and  trough,  rhyming  with  off 
and  scoff';  and  in  lough  and  shough,  pronounced 
lock  and  shock, 

OTV, 

322.  The  elementary  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
the  same  as  the  first  sound  of  ou,  and  is  heard  in 
how,  now,  &c.  5  but  the  sound  of  long  o  obtains  in 
so  many  instances,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  catalogue  of  both. 

323.  The,  general  sound,  as  the  elementary  sound 
may  be  called,  is  heard  in  now,  how,  bow  (a  mark 
of  respect),  mow  (a  heap  of  barley,  &c.)  cow,  brow, 
brown,  browse,  plow,  vow,  avow,  allow,  disallow, 
endow,  down,  clown,  frown,  town,  crown,  drown, 
gown,  renown,  dowager,  dowdy,  dower,  dowre, 
dowry,  dowery,  dowlas,  drowse,  drowsy,  flower, 

.  bower,  lower  (to  look  gloomy),  power,  powder, 
prowes,  prow,  prowl,  vowel,  towel,  bower,  rowel, 
cowl,  scowl,  crowd,  shower,  tower,  sow  (a  swine), 
sowins,  sowl,  thowl,  low  (to  bellow  as  a  cow).  This 
word  is  generally  pronounced  as  low,  not  high;  but 
if  custom,  in  this  case,  has  not  absolutely  decided, 
it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  first  sound  of 
this  diphthong,  rhyming  with  how,  as  much  more 
expressive  of  the  noise  it  signifies ;  which,  wher 
sounds  are  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  ought  to  have 
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great  weight  in  pronunciation.  (241.  251.')  See  the 
word. 

324.  The  second  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  heard 
in  blow,  slow,  crow,  flow,  glow,  bow  {to  shoot  with), 
know,  low  (not  high),  mow  (to  cut  grass),  row,  show, 
sow  (to  scatter  grain),  strow,  snow,  trow,  below, 
bestow,  owe,  own,  owner,  flown,  grown,  growth, 
know,  known,  sown,  lower  (to  bring  low),  throw, 
thrown,  in  all  these  words  the  ow  sounds  like  long 
o  in  go,  no,  so,  &:c. 

325.  The  noun  prow,  signifying-  the  forepart  of  a 
ship,  rhymes  with  go  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  now 
in  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
preferable  sound;  while  the  verb  to  prowl  (to  seek 
for  prey)  rhymes  with  owl,  according  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan, and  with  soul,  according  to  Dr  Kenrick;  the 
latter  has  the  old  spelling  prole  to  plead,  but  the 
former  has,  in  my  opinion,  both  analogy  and  the 
best  usage  on  its  side.  Both  these  writei'S  unite  in 
giving  the  first  sound  of  this  diphthong  to  prowess} 
which  is  unquestionably  the  true  pronunciation. 
See  To  Prowl. 

326.  The  proper  names  How,  Howel,  Howard, 
and  Powel,  generally  are  heard  with  the  first  sound 
of  this  diphthong,  as  in  how,  now,  Sec;  h\xt Howes 
and  Stow  (the  historian)  commonly  rhyme  with 
knows  and  know.  Howard,  among  people  of  rank, 
is  generally  pronounced  with  the  second  sound, 
rhyming  with  froward:  and  Gro^vewo/-,  as  if  writtea 
Grovenor.  Snowden  is  frequently  pronounced  with 
the  first  sound  of  ow ;  but  the  second  sound  seems 
preferable;  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  moun- 
tains had  their  name,  like  the  Alps,  from  the  snow 
on  their  tops. 

%t7.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented 
syllable,  it  has  always  the  second  sound,  like  long 
o,  in  borrow,  sorrow,  fellow,  willow,  Sec.  The  vul- 
gar shorten  this  sound,  and  pronounce  the  o  ob- 
scurely, and  sometimes  as  if  followed  by  r,  as  win" 
der  ^nd.  feller,  for  window  an^  fellow  ;  but  this  is 
almost  too  despicable  for  notice.  Good  speakers 
preserve  the  diphthong  in  this  situation,  and  give 
it  the  full  sound  of  open  o,  rhyming  with  no,  so, 
&:c,  though  it  should  seem  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  the 
o  in  this  situation  was  almost  suppressed.  See  his 
Grammar,  page  l49- 

328.  This  diphthong,  in  the  word  knowledge,  has 
of  late  years  undergone  a  considerable  revolution. 
Some  speakers,  who  had  the  regularity  of  their  lan- 
guage at  heart,  were  grieved  to  see  the  compound 
depart  so  far  from  the  sound  of  the  simple,  and 
with  heroic  fortitude  have  opposed  the  multitude  by 
pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  as  it  is 
heard  in  the  verb  to  know.  The  pulpit  and  the  bar 
have  for  some  years  given  a  sanction  to  this  pro- 
nunciation; but  the  senate  and  the  stage  hold  out 
nflexibly  against  it ;  and  the  nation  at  large  seem 
insensible  of  the  improvement.  They  still  continue 
to  pronounce,  as  in  the  old  ludicrous  rhymes  — 
"  Among  the  mighty  men  of  knowledge, 
"That  are  professors  at  Gresham  College." 

But  if  ever  this  word  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  restored  to  its  rights,  it  would  be  but  charity 
to  endeavour  the  restoration  of  a  great  number  of 
words  in  a  similar  situation,  such  as  breakfast, 
vineyard,  bewilder,  meadow,  hearken,  pleasure, 
whitster,  shepherd,  windward,  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  fellow  sufferers.  (515.)  But,  before  we  endeavour 
this  restoration,  we  should  consider,  that  contract- 
ing the  sound  of  the  simple,  when  it  acquires  an 
f 
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resides.  Sec.    In  Tuesday,  ue,  tlie  diphthong,  is 


additional  syllable,  is  an  idiom  of  pronunciation  to 
M'hich  our  language  is  extremely  prone  ;  nor  is  it 
certain  that  crossing  this  tendency  would  produce 
any  real  advantage;  at  least,  not  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  diversity  of  pronunciation  which 
must  for  along  time  prevail,  and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily callotFour  attention  from  things  to  words. 
See  Enclitical  Termination.    No.  514- 

or. 

529.  This  diphthong  is  but  another  form  for  oi 
and  is  pronounced  exactly  like  it.  When  alloy  it 
written  with  this  diphthong,  it  ought  never  to  be 
pronounced  allaj.  Custom  seems  to  have  appro- 
priated the  former  word  to  the  noun,  and  the  lattei 
to  the  verb;  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  it  were  to 
be  wished  it  were  always  written  allay ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  poets  will  give  up  so  good 
a  rhyme  to  joy,  cloy,  and  destroy. 

530.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diphthong  is 
not  under  the  accent,  is  the  proper  name  Savoy 
for  savoy,  a  plant,  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syl 
lable;  but  the  diphthong  in  both  is  pronounced  ii 
the  same  manner. 

UJ, 

531.  When  the  a  in  this  diphthong  Is  pronounced, 
the  u  has  the  power  of  w,  which  unites  both  into 
one  syllable:  thus  antiquate,  antiquary,  assuage 
persuade,  equal,  language,  &c. ;  are  pronounced 
antikwate,  antikwary,  asswage,  &c.  _ 

332  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  silent,  in  guard 
guardian,  guarantee,  and  piquant;  pronounced 
frard,  gardian,  garantee,  ^nd  pickant  {,9Z). 

333.  In  Mantua,  the  town  of  Italy,  both  vowel 
are  heard  distinctly.  The  same  may  be  observed  ot 
the  habit  so  called:  but  in  mantuamaker,  vulgarity 
has  sunk  the  a,  and  made  hmantumaker.  The  same 
vulgarity  at  first,  but  now  sanctioned  by  universal 
custom,  has  sunk  both  letters  in  victuals,  and  its 
compounds  victualling  and  victualler,  pronounced 
vittles,  vittling,  and  vittler.    See  Mantua. 

UE, 

SSL  This  diphthong,  like  ua,  when  it  forms  only 
one  syllable,  and  both  letters  are  pronounced,  has 
the  u  sounded  like  as  consuetude,  desuetude^ 
and  mansuetude,  ^hich  are  pronounced  consuetude 
deswetude,  and  manswetude.  Thus  conquest  is  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  general  rule,  as  if  written 
conkwest;  but  the  verb  to  conquer  has  unaccount 
ably  deviated  into  conker,  particularly  upon  the 
stage.  This  error,  however,  seems  not  to  be  so 
rooted  in  the  general  ear  as  to  be  above  correction; 
and  analogy  undoubtedly  demands  conkwer, 

335.  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  syllable, 
sinks  the  e,  as  ctue,  cue,  due,  blue,  glue,  hus,  Jlue 
rue,  sue,  true,  mue,  accrue,  ensue,  endue,  imbue 
imbrue,  pursue,  subdue,  perdue,  argue,  residue, 
avenue,  revenue,  continue,  retinue,  construe,  sta- 
tue, tissue,  issue,  virtue,  value,  ague;  in  all  these 
words,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  diphlhonp;  ue 
or  not,  it  is  pronounced  like  long  open  u,  except  in 
words  where  the  r  comes  before  a;  in  this  case  it 
is  sounded  like  oo.  When  the  accent  is  not  on  this 
diphthong  as  in  the  latter  portion  of  these  word* 


,  ^.u,,^^-"  ,     ^  ■ 

prouounced  in  the  same  manner. 

336.  In  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  and  thee  pro- 
nounced short,  as  in  guess,  guest,  guerdon,  where 
the  u  acts  as  a  servile  to  preserve  the  g  hard. 

337.  In  some  words,  both  the  vowels  are  sunk,  as 
m  antique,  oblique,  league,  feague,  teague,  col- 
league,-plague,  vague,  intrigue,  fatigue,  harangue, 
tongue,  disembogue,  collogue,  rogue,  prorogue, 
bro (rue,  fugue;  in  all  which  the  ue  is  silent,  and 
the^^,  pronounced  hard.  The  q  in  antique  and  ob- 
lique, is  pronounced  like  k,  as  if  the  words  were 
written  anteek  and  oblike  (158). 

338.  The  terminations  in  ogue,  from  the  Greek, 
are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.    Thus  peda- 


gogue, demagogue,  ptysmago 


■enagogi 


menagogue,  synagogue,  mystagogue,  decalogue, 
dialogue,  trialogue,  catalogue,  theologue,  eclogue, 
monologue,  prologue,  and  epilogue,  are  all  pro- 
nounced as  if  vfxittQW  pedagog,  demagog,  &c.  with 
the  o  short. 

339.  This  diphthong,  after     becomes  oo:  thus 
true  is  pronounced  troo  (176). 

UL 

340.  The  M  in  this  diphthong,  as  in  ma  and  ue, 

when  both  vowels  are  pronounced  without  forming 
.  .vo  syllables,  is  pronounced  like  w :  thus  languid, 
anguish,  languish,  extinguish,  distinguish,  relin- 
quish, vanquish,  linguist,  penguin,  pursuivant,  gui- 
acum,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  langwid,  ang- 
wish,  &c.  and  cuiss  and  cuisses,  as  if  written  kwiss 
and  kwisses,  and  cuirass,  as  if  written  kwirass. 

341.  The  u  is  silent,  and  the  /  pronounced  long, 
in  guide,  disguise,  guile,  and  beguile;  but  the  u  is 
silent  and  the  i  short,  in  guild,  build,  guilt,  gui- 
nea, guitar.    Guild,  in  Guildhall,  is,  by  the  lovver 
people  of  London,  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
■hild',\mt  this  is  directly  opposite  to  thebestusage 
und  contrary  to  its  etymology,  as  it  is  a  compound 
of  (Tuild  (a  corporation,  always  pronounced  like  ttie 
verb  to  gild)  and  hall.    Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  tells  us  it  was  then  pronounced 
■A%  if  written  Gildhall.    In  circuit  and  biscuit  \.\^^  u 
s  merely  servile;  in  both  the  c  is  hard,  and  the  i 
short,  as  if  written  surkit,  and  bisket.     Conduit  is 
pronounced  cundit.  ^  •      i,     •  • 

342.  In  juice,  sluice,  suit,  ana  pursuit,  the  i  is 
silent,  and  the  m  has  its  diphthongal  sound  as  if 
preceded  by  e,  and  the  words  were  written  slewse, 
jewse,  sewt,  persewt.  ,  i  i  • 

343.  When  this  diphthong  is  preceded  by  r,  it  is 
pronounced  like  oo  ;  thvxs  bruise,  cruise,  fru,t,bruit, 
recruit,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  broose,  croose, 
hroot  (339). 

UO. 

844.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  pronounced  like 
in  quote,  quota,  quotation,  quotient,  quotidian, 
quorum,  quondam,  siliquose,  quoth,  as  if  written 
Lote,  kiuota,  kwotation,  &c.  Coif  and  coit,  com- 
monly pronounced  kwoif  and  kwoit,  do  not  come 
under  this  class.    See  the  words. 

UY. 

S45.  Tiiis  diphthong,  with  the  accent  on  it,  sinks 
the      and  jironounces  the  .r  like  long  i:  thus  buy. 


from  ar,ue,  it     apt  to  be  TecMy  a,„I         ""f  j;''-/";'^  ^""i.^'^.^.^Tl.'' «        ""00"  t'"^^ 
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guy,  gluy^  pronounced  pla-gee^  ro-gee  (with  the 
hard,  as  in  gef)  glu-ee.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  ohloquj^  amhiloquj^  -pauciloqay^  soliloquy,  ven- 
triloquy, alloquy,  colloquy,  pronounced  obio-quee 
amhilo-quee,  &c. 

[TOY. 

346.  This  diphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word 
buoy,  pronounced  as  if  written  bwoj,  but  too  often 
exactly  like  hoj.  But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
correct  speakers. 


OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

B, 

347.  TVheu  b  follows  m  in  the  same  syllable,  it  is 
generally  silent,  as  in  lamb,  Jcemb,  limb,  comb,  dumb., 
6cc.  except  accumb  and  succumb:  it  is  silent  also 
before  t  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt,  doubt,  re 
doubt,  redoubted,  and  their  compounds  :  it  is  silent 
before  t,  when  not  in  the  same  syllable,  in  the  word 
subtle  (cunning)  often  iuaccurately  used  for  subtile 
(fine),  where  the  b  is  always  pronounced.  In  the 
mathematical  term  rhomb,  the  b  is  always  heard, 
aadthe  word  pronounced  as  if  written  rhumb.  Ambs- 
ace  is  pronounced  Aim^-ace.    See  Rhomb, 

C. 

348.  C  is  always  hard  like  k.  before  a,  o,  or  u; 
as  card,  cord,  curd;  and  soft,  like  s ,  before  e,  i, 
or  y ;  as  cement,  city,  cynic. 

S-i9.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  syllable,  it  is  al- 
ways hard,  as  in  music,  Jlaccid,  siccity,  pronounced 
musick,  flack-sid,  sick-sity.    See  Exaggerate. 

350.  1q  the  word  sceptic,  where  the  first  c,  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  s. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  not  only  given  his  approbation  to 
the  sound  of  k,  but  has,  contrary  to  general  prac- 
tice, spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It  may  be  observed, 
perhaps,  in  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  of  that  truly 
great  man,  that  he  is  but  seldom  wrong;  but  when 
lie  is  so,  that  he  is  generally  wrong  to  absurdity. 
What  a  monster  does  this  word  skeptic  appear  to 
an  eye  the  least  classical  or  correct!  And  if  this 
alteration  be  right,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  write 
and  pronounce  scene,  sceptre,  and  Lacedaemoji, 
skene,  skeptre,  and  Lakedaemon,  as  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  k  in  all?  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  cross  the  general  current  of  polite  and 
classical  pronunciation,  which  I  know  is  that  of 
sounding  the  dike  k;  my  objection  is  only  to  writ- 
ing it  with  the  k:  and  in  this  I  think  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authorities  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

351.  C  is  mute  in  Czar,  Czarina,  victuals,  indict, 
arbuscle,  corpuscle,  and  muscle ;  it  sounds  like  tch 
in  the  Italian  words  vermicelli  sind  violoncello  ;  and 
like  z  in  suffice,  sacrifice,  sice  (the  number  six  at 
dice),  and  discern. 

352.  This  letter,  when  connected  with  h,  has  two 
sounds;  the  one  like  tcli,  in  child,  chair,  rich, 
which,  &c.  ]) renounced  as  if  written  t child,  tchair, 
ritch,  whitch,  6cc.  the  other  like  sh,  after  I  ox:  n, 
as  in  belch,  bench,  filch,  &c.  pronounced  belsh, 
bensh,  filsh,  &:c'.  This  latter  sound  is  generally 
given  to  words  from  the  French,  as  chaise,  chagrin, 
chamade,  champagne,  champignon,  chandelier,  cha- 
peron, charlatan,  chevalier,  chevron,  chicane,  ca- 
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chancre. 


puohini  cartouchy  machine,  machinist 
marchioness. 

353.  Ch  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  are 
generally  pronounced  like  k,  as  chalcography,  cha- 
lybeate, chamaeleon,  chamomile,  chaos,  character, 
chart,  chasm,  chely,  chemist,  (if  derived  fronr)  the 
Arabic,  and  chymist  if  from  the  Greek),  chersonese, 
chimera,  chirography,  chiromancy,  chlorosis,  choler, 
chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle  and  its  com- 
pounds; anchor,  anchoret,  cachexy,  catechism,  ca- 


techise, catechetical,  catechi 


echo,  echinus, 


epoch,  epocha,  ichor,  machination,  machinal,  me- 
chanic, mechanical,  orchestra,  orchestre,  technical, 
anarch,  anarchy,  conch,  cochleary,  distich,  hemis- 
tich, monostich,  eunuch,  monarch,  monarchi<:al, 
hierarch,  heresiarch,  pentateuch,  stomach,  sto- 
machic, scheme,  school,  scholar,  schesis,  mastich, 
seneschal,  and  in  all  words  where  it  is  followed  by 
/  or  r,  as  chlorosis,  Christ,  Christian,  chronology, 
chronical,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Celtic 
ord  loch  (a  lake).  The  exceptions  are,  charity, 
archer,  and  archery. 

354.  When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a  word 
from  the  Greek  language,  a  id  is  followed  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  always  pronounced  ark,  as  in  archan- 
gel, archipelago,  architect^  archives,  archetype, 
archaism,  archiepiscopal ,  archidiaconal ,  archi- 
trave, archaiology.  But  when  we  prefix  arch  to  a 
word  of  our  own,  and  this  word  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant, we  pronounce  it  so  as  to  rhyme  withmarch, 
as  archduke,  archdeakon,  archbishop ;  and  some- 
times, when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel, 
if  it  is  a  composition  of  our  own,  and  the  word  does 
not  come  to  us  compounded  from  the  Greek  or  La- 
tin, as  arch-enemy. 

355.  The  word  ache  (a  pain),  pronounced  ake, 
comes  from  the  Greek,  and  was  by  Shakespeare 
extended  to  two  syllables,  aches  with  ch,  as  ia 
watches;  but  this  is  obsolete.  It  is  now  almost  uni^ 
versally  written  ake  and  akes,  except  where  it  is 
compounded  with  another  word,  head-ach,heart- 
ach-,  &ic.  and  by  thus  absurdly  retaining  the  ch  in 
the  compound,  we  are  puzzled  how  to  form  the  plu- 
ral, without  pronouncing  aches  in  two  syllables. 

356.  In  choir  and  chorister,  the  ch  is  almost  uni- 
versally pronounced  like  qu  (300),  in  ostrich,  like 
dge,  as  if  spelled  ostridge.  It  is  silent  in  schedule, 
schism,  and  yacht;  pronounced  seddule,  sizm,  and 
yot.  It  is  sunk  in  drachm,  but  heard  in  drachma; 
pronouncecj.  dram  and  drackma. 

357.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  and  is  follov/ed  by  ea,  ia,  io, 
or  ecus,  it  takes  the  sound  of  sh:  thus  ocean,  so- 
cial, Fhocion,  saponaceous,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  oshean,  soshial,  Phoshian,  saponasheous, 
fasciation,  negociation,  &c.  (196).  Financier  has 
the  accent  after  the  c,  which  on  that  account  does 
not  go  into  sh* 

B. 

358.  In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  altera- 
tions of  sound  this  letter  undergoes,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  its  near  relation  to  T  (41). 
These  consonants,  like  p,  and  b,  f,  and  v,  k,  and 
hard  g,  and  s,  and  z,  are  letters  of  the  same  organ; 
they  diller  by  the  nicest  shades  of  sound,  and  are 
easily  convertible  into  each  other;  t,p,f,k,  and 
s,  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  sharp, 
and  d,  b,  v,  g,  and  z,  may  be  called  flat.  For  this 
reason,  when  a  singular  euds  in  a  sharp  consonant, 

f  * 
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the  5,  whicli  forms  the  plural,  preserves  its  sharp 
sound,  as  in  cuffs,  packs,  lips,  hats,  deaths;  and 
^vhen  the  singular  ends  with  a  flat  consonant,  the 
plural  5  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  drabs,  bags,  beads, 
lives,  &c.  are  pronounced  drabz,  bagz,  &c. 

359  la  the  same  manner,  when  a  verb  ends  with 
a  sharp  consonant,  the  d,  in  the  termination  ed  as- 
sumed by  the  preterit  and  participle,  becomes  sharp, 
and  is  sounded  like  /;  thus  stuffed,  tripped,  crack- 
ed passed,  vouched,  faced  (where  the  e  is  sup- 
pressed, as  it  always  ought  to  be,  except  wben  we 
are  pronouncing  the  language  of  Scripture)  (101), 
change  thecZ  into  t,  as  if  written  tript,  crakt, 

vast,  voucht,  faste.     So  when  the  verb  ends  m  a 
Hat  consonant,  the  d  preserves  its  true  flat  sound, 
as  drubbed,  pegged,  lived,  buzzed,  where  the  e  is 
suppressed,  and  the  words  pronounced  in  one  syl- 
lable, as  if  written  drubb'd,  pegged,  liv'd,  buzz  d 
It  may  be  observed  too,  that  when  the  verb  ends  in 
a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  and  mute  e,  the  participle  d 
always  preserves  its  pure  sound;  as  blamed, joined, 
fdled,  barred,   pronounced  blanCd,  join'd,  fiU  d,^ 
barr'd     This  contraction  of  the  participial  ed,  au(. 
the  verbal  en  (103),  is  so  fixed  an  idiom  of  our  pro- 
nunciation, that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to  alter  th 
sound  of  the  whole  language.    It  must,  however,  b 
regretted,  that  it  subjects  our  tongue  to  some  o 
the   most  hissing ,    snapping ,  clashing ,  grinding 
sounds,  that  ever  grated  the  ears  of  a  Vandal :  thus 
rasped,  scratched,  wrenched,  bridled,  f angled,  bir- 
chen, hardened,  strengthened,  quickened,  &c.  a 
most  frighten  us  when  written  as  they  are  actually 
pronounced,  as  raspt,  scratcht,  wrencht,  bridVd, 
fangl'd,  hirch'n,  strength'n'd,  quick'n'd,  &c. ;  the) 
become  still  more  formidable  when  used  contract- 
edly  in  the  solemn  style,  which  never  ought  to  be 
the  case;  for  here,  instead  of  thou  strength' n'st  or 
strength' n'd'st,  thou  quick'n'st  or  quickn'n'd'st,  we 
ought  to  pronounce,  thoustrength'nest  ov strength'- 
nedst,  thou  quick'nest  or  quick'nedst,  which  are 
sufficiently  harsh  of  all  conscience.    (See  No.  40o) 
But  to  compensate  for  these  Gothic  sounds,  which 
however,  are  not  without  their  use,  our  languag 
is  full  of  the  smoothest  and  most  sonorous  termi 
nations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

360.  By  the  foregoing  rule  of  contraction,  aris 
iug  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  we  see  the 
absurdity  of  substituting  the  t  for  ed,  when  the 
verb  ends  in  a  sharp  consonant;  for,  when  the  pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  mistaken,  it  is  folly  to  alter 
tJie  orthography:  thus  the  Distressed  Mother,  the 
title  of  a  tragedy,  needs  not  to  be  written  Distrest 
Mother,  as  we  generally  find  it,  because,  though  we 
write  it  in  tlie  foimer  manner,  it  mast  necessarily 
be  pronounced  in  the  latter. 

361.  By  this  rule,  too,  we  may  see  the  impro 
pi  iety  of  writing  blest  iov  blessed,  when  a  participle 

"  Blest  ia  thy  genius,  io  thy  love  too  bleet."— Pope. 
But  when  the  word  blessed  is  an  adjective,  it  ought 
always  to  be  pronounced,  even  in  the  most  familiar 
conversation,  in  two  syllables,  as,  this  is  a  blessed 
day,  the  blessed  thistle,  &v:c. 

362.  This  word,  with  learned,  cursed,  2iW(\.  wing 
ed,  are  the  only  participial  adjectives  which  are 
constantly  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  where  the 
participles  are  pronounced  in  one:  thus  a  learned 
man,  a  cursed  thing,  a  winged  horse,  preserve  the 
rd  in  a  distinct  syllable;  while  the  same  words, 
nlien  verbs,  a»,  he  lecirned  to  write,  he  cursed  the^ 


day,  they  winged  their  flight,  are  heard  in  one  syl- 
lable, as  if  written  learnd,  curst,  and  wingd ;  the 
d  in  cursed  changing  to  t,  from  its  following  the 
sharp  consonant  5  (358). 

363.  Poetry,  however,  (which  has  been  one  great 
cause  of  improper  orthographjO  assumes  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  these  words,  when  adjectives,  either 
as  monosyllables  or  dissyllables ;  but  correct  prose 
rigidly  exacts  the  pronunciation  of  edintliese  words, 
when  adjectives,  as  a  distinct  syllable.  The  ed  in 
ao-ed  and  winged,  always  make  a  distinct  syllable, 
as  on  aged  man;  the  winged  courser:  but  when 
this  word  is  compounded  with  another,  the  ed  does 

ot  form  a  syllable,  as  afull-ag'd  horse,  a  sheath- 
wing'd  fowl.  ^ 

364.  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that  when 
adjectives  are  changed  into  adverbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  termination  ly,  we  often  find  the  participial 
termination  ed  preserved  long  and  distinct,  even  in 
those  very  words  where  it  was  contracted  when  used 
adjectively:  thus  though  we  always  hear  confessed, 
professed,  designed,  &c.  we  as  constantly  hear  con- 
fess-ed-ly,  pro-fess-ed-ly,  de-si gn-ed-ly,  &c.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  following  list  of  words, 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
I  am  enabled  to  give,  as,  perhaps,  the  only  words, 
in  the  language  in  which  the  ed  is  pronounced  as  a 
distinct  syllable  in  the  adverb,  where  it  is  contracted 
in  the  participial  adjective:  Forcedly,  enforcedly, 
unveiledly,deformedly,feignedly,  unfeignedly,  dis- 
cernedly,  resignedly,  refinedly,  restrainedly,  con- 
cernedly, unconcernedly,  discernedly,  undiscerned- 
ly,  preparedly,  assuredly,  adi^isedly,  dispersedly, 
diffusedly,  confusedly,   unperceivedly,  resolved/y, 
deservedly,  undeservedly,  reservedly,  unreservedly, 
avowedly,  perplexedly,  fixedly,  amazedly. 

365.  To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  several  ab- 
stract substantives  formed  from  participles  in  edi 
which  ed  makes  a  distinct  syllable  in  the  former, 
though  not  in  the  latter:  thws  numb  edness,  bleared- 
ness,  preparedness,  assuredness,  diseasedness,  ad- 
visedness,  reposedness,  composedness,  indisposed- 
ness,  d/ffusedness,  confusedness,  distressedness,  re- 
solvedness,  reseivedness,  perplexedness,  fixedness, 
amazedness,  have  ed  pronounced  distinctly. 

366-  T\\Q2iA]e^clivesnaked,wicked,  picked  (point- 
ed), hooked,  crooked ,  forked ,  tusked,  tressed^ 
and  wretched,  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  and  are 
therefore  pronounced  in  two  syllables.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  scabbed,  crabbed,  chubbed, 
stubbed,  shagged,  snagged,  ragged,  scrubbed,  dog- 
^j;ed,  rugged,  scragged,  hawked,  jagged;  to  which 
\'vemayadd,the  solemn  pronunciation  ofj/^/^-wffcterf; 
and  these,  when  formed  into  nouns  by  the  addition 
of  ness,  preserve  the  ed  in  a  distinct  syllable,  as 
wickedness,  scabbedness,  raggedness,  &c. 

367.  Passed,  in  the  sense  of  beyond,  becomes  a 
preposition,  and  may  allowably  be  written  past,  as 
past  twelve  o'clock;  but  when  an  adjective,  though 
it  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  it  ought  to  be 
written  with  two,  as  pasced  pleasures  are  present 
pain :  this  I  know  is  contrary  to  usage ;  but  usage 
is,  in  this  case,  contrary  to  good  sense,,  and.  the 
settled  analogy  of  the  language. 

363.  It  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  when 
the  verb  ends  in  t  or  d,  the  ed  in  the  past  time  and 
participle  has  the  pronounced  with  its  own  sound, 
and  always  forms  an  additional  syllable,  as  landed, 
matted,  Sec.  otherwise  the  final  d  could  not  be  pro- 
uouuced  at  all. 
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569.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
take  notice  of  the  ver}"^  imperfect  and  confused  idea 
that  is  given  in  Lowth's  grammar,  ofwhat  are  called 
contracted  verbs,  such  as  snatcht^  checkt,  snapt, 
mi.vty  dwehy  and  past,  for  snatched.,  c/iecked,  snap- 
ped,mixed  j  dwelled,  passed.  To  these  are  add- 
ed, those  that  end  in  /,  m,  and  n,  or  p,  after  a 
diphthong;  which  either  shorten  the  diphthong,  or 
change  it  into  a  single  vowel;  and  instead  of  ed, 
take  ^  only  for  the  preterit,  as  dealt,  dreamt,  meant, 
felt,  slept,  crept;  and  tliese  are  said  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  irregular,  but  contracted  only.  Now 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  verbs  of  a  very 
diiiereut  kind  are  here  huddled  together  as  of  the 
same.  Snatched,  checkedy  snapped,  mixed,  and 
passed,  are  not  irregular  at  all;  if  they  are  ever 
written  snatcht,  checkt,  snapt,  mixt,  and  past,  it  is 
from  pure  ignorance  of  analogy,  and  not  consider- 
ing that  if  they  were  written  with  ed,  unless  we 
■were  to  pronounce  it  as  a  distinct  syllable,  contrary 
to  the  most  settled  usage  of  the  language,  the  pro- 
nunciation, from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  must 
be  the  same.  It  is  yery  dii^erent  with,  dwelled ;  here, 
as  a  liquid,  and  not  a  sharp  mute,  ends  the  verb, 
d  might  be  pronounced  without  going  into  t,  just 
as  well  as  in  feWdy  the  participle  of  to  fell  (to  cut 
down  trees).  Here  then,  we  find  custom  has  deter- 
mined and  irregularity,  which  cannot  be  altered, 
without  violence  to  the  language ;  dwell  may  be 
truly  called  an  irregular  verb,  and  dwelt  the  pre- 
terit and  participle. 

370.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  deal,  dream, 
mean,  feel,  weep,  sleep,  and  creep*  It  is  certain  we 
can  pronounce  d  after  the  four  first  of  tliese  words, 
as  well  as  in  sealed,  screamed,  cleaned,  and  reeled  ; 
but  custom  has  not  only  annexed  t  to  the  preterit 
of  these  verbs,  but  has  changed  the  long  diphthong- 
al sound  into  a  short  one;  they  are  therefore  dou- 
bly irregular.  Weep,  sleep,  and  creep,  would  not 
have  required  t  to  form  their  preterits,  any  more 
than  peeped,  and  steeped,  but  custom,  which  has 
&liortened  the  diphthong  in  the  former  words,  very 
naturally  annexed  t  as  the  simplest  method  of  con- 
veving  the  sound. 

371.  The  only  two  words  which  occasion  some 
doubt  about  classing  them  are,  to  learn  and  to 
spelL  The  vulgar  (who  are  no  contemptible  guides 
on  this  occasion)  pronounce  them  in  the  preterii 
learnt  and  spelt ;  but  as  n  and  I  will  readily  admit 
of  d  after  them,  it  seems  more  correct  to  favour  ;! 
tendency  to  regularity,  both  in  waiting  and  speak- 
ing, which  the  literary  world  has  given  into,  by 
spelling  them  learned  and  spelled,  and  pronouncing 
them  learned  aud  spell' d:.  thus  earned,  the  preterit 
of  to  earn,  has  been  recovered  from  the  vulgar 
eamty  and  made  a  perfect  rhyme  to  discerned. 

372.  To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that, 
in  such  irregular  verbs  as  have  the  present,  the 
preterit  and  participle  the  same,  as  cast,  cost,  cut, 
&C.  the  second  person  singular  of  the  preterit  of 
these  verbs  takes  ed  before  the  st,  as  I  cast,  or  did 
cast ;  Thou  castedst,  or  didst  cast,  &cc. ;  for  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  second  person  of  the  pre- 
terit might  be  taken  for  the  second  person  of  the 
present  tense. 

3/3.  I  have  been  letl  insensibly  to  these  obser- 
vations by  their  connexion  with  pronunciation;  and 
if  the  reader  should  think  them  too  remote  from 
the  subject,  I  must  beg  his  pardon,  and  resume  my 
remarks  on  the  sound  of  the  letter  d. 


87^,  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  ordinary,  and 
extraordinary,  aud  make  them  or'nary  and  extr'ur'- 
nary:  but  this  is  a  gross  abbreviation;  the  best 
pronunciation  is  sufficiently  short,  which  is  ordina- 
ry and  extrord'narj ;  the  first  in  three,  and  the 
last  in  four  syllables;  but  solemn  speaking  preserves 
the  i,  and  makes  the  latter  word  consist  of  five  syl- 
lables, as  if  written  extr  ordinary. 

375.  Our  ancestors,  feeling  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by  ge,  when 
it  was  to  be  sliort,  inserted  d,  as  wedge,  ridge, 
badge,  &cc.  The  same  reason  induced  them  to  write 
coUedge  and  alledge,  with  the  d ;  but  modern  re- 
formers, to  the  great  injury  of  the  language,  have 
expelled  the  d,  and  left  the  vowel  to  shift  for  it- 
self; because  there  is  no  d  in  the  Latin  words  from 
which  these  are  derived. 

376.  D  like  t,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related, 
when  it  comes  after  the  accent,  either  primary  or 
secondary  (522),  and  is  followed  by  the  diphthong 
ie,  io,  ia,  or  eou,  slides  into  gzh,  or  the  consonant 
;■;  thus  soldier  is  universally  and  justly  pronounced 
as  if  written  sol-jer;  grandeur,  gran-jeur ;  and 
verdure  (where  it  must  be  remembered  that  u  is  a 
diphthong),  ver-jure;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
educationis  elegantly-pronounced  ed-jucation.  But 
duke  and /•ec?ac6',  pronounced  juke  and  rejuce,  where 
the  accent  is  after  the  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
probated, 

F. 

S77.  F  has  its  pure  sound  in  often,  off,  &c.  but 
in  the  preposition  of,  slides  into  its  near  relation 
V,  as  if  written  ov.  But  when  this  preposition  is  in 
composition  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  /  becomes 
pure;  thus,  though  we  sound  o/,  singly,  ov,  we  pro- 
nounce it  as  if  the/  were  double  in  whereof. 

378.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  change  the/ 
into  V,  in  some  words,  which  confounds  the  plural 
number  and  the  genitive  case  :  thus  we  often  hear 
of  a  wive's  jointure,  a  calve^s  head,  and  houza 
rent,  for  wife^s  jointurct  a  calf^s  headi  and  hous& 
rent. 

G. 

379.  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds,  a  hard  and  a 
soft  one:  itis  hard  before  a,  a,  u,  /,  andr,  as  game, 
gone,  gull,  glory,  grandeur.  Gaol  is  the  only  ex- 
ception; now  more  commonly  written  jail  (212)- 

380.  G,  before  e  and  i,  is  sometimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft:  it  is  generally  so<ft  before  words  of 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French  original,  and  hard  before 
words  from  the  Saxon.  These  latter,  forming  by 
far  the  smaller  numbenj  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions. 

381.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  geek,  geesr^ 
geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gewgaw^  shagged,  snag- 
ged, ragged,  cragged,  scragged,  dogged,  rugged, 
dagger,  swagger,  stagger,  trigger,  dogger,  petti- 
fogger, tiger,  auger,  eager,  meager,  anger,  finger, 
linger,  conger,  longer,  stronger,  younger^  longest^ 
■strongest, youngest.  The  last  six  of  these  words 
are  generally  pronounced  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  let 
the  g  remain  in  its  nasal  sound,  without  articulat- 
ing the  succeeding  vowel,  thus  longer  (more  long) 
is  so  pronounced  as  to  sound  exactly  like  the  noun 
a  long~er  (one  who  longs  or  wishes  for  a  thing), 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  rest.  That  the 
pronunciation  of  Ireland  is  analogical,  appears  frnm 
the  same  i^rouunciation  of^^  in  strivg~y.  spring-y, 
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fullofstrinssand  springs;  and  wrovger  and  wrong- 
est, for  more  and  most  wrong.  But  thoagh  resting 
the  s  in  the  nasal  sound,  without  articulating  the 
succeeding  vowel,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  verbal 
uouns  derived  from  verbs  ending  in  ing,  as  singer, 
hrina-er,  slinger,  &c.  pronounced  sing-er,  brmg-er, 
sUnt-er,  &c.  and  not  sing-ger,  brzng-ger,  sling- 
ser%c  yet  inlonger,  stronger,  ^nd.  j a unger ;  long- 
est strongest,  and  youngest,  the  g  ought  always 
to  articulate  thee:  t\ms,  younger  ought  always  to 
rhyme  witli  the  termination  jiionser,  which  has  al 
hard,  ""^ 
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rhirpronifncTation  is  approved  by  Mr.  Nares.  For- 
get, target,  and  together,  fall  into  this  class.  See 
No-  4O9. 

382.  G  is  hard  before  i,  in  gihbe,  gihcat,  gibber, 
gibberish,  gibbous,  giddj,  gift,  gig,  g'ggle,  giglet 
(properly  gigglet),  gdd,  gcU  (of  a  hsh),  gunlet, 
giml  gird,  girdle,  girl,  girth,  giz-zard,  begin,  give, 
forgive,  biggm,  p^ggin,  noggin ;  aiso  derivatives 
from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  hard  g,  as  druggist, 
waggish,  riggish,  hoggish,  doggish,  sluggish,  rig- 
s-ing,  digging,  &c.  ^ 

583  O  before  y  is  generally  soft,  as  in  elegy 
apology,  &c.  and  almost  in  all  words  from  the  learn- 
ed languages;  but  hard  in  words  from  the  Saxon, 
which  are  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  g 
hard,  as  shaggY,  jaggy,  knaggy,  snaggy,  craggy, 
scraggy,  Quaggy,  swaggy,  dreggy,  spriggy,  tmg- 
gy,  boggy,  foggy,  cloggy,  buggy,  muggy.  Gyve 
Vrom  its  Celtic  original,  ought  to  have  the  g  hard,  propi 
but  has  decidedly  adopted  the  soft  g. 

GJV  in  the  same  Syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Word. 

384.  The  g  in  this  situation  is  always  silent,  as 

gnaw  ',  gnash,  gnat,  gnarl,  gnomon,  gnomonics ; 
pronounced  naw,  nash,  nat,  narl,  nomon,  nomonics. 

GN  in  the  same  Syllable  at  the  end  of  a  TV ord. 

385.  No  combination  of  letters  has  more  puzzled 
the  critics  than  this.    Two  actresses  of  distinguish- 
ed merit,  in  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
pronounced  the  word  impugn  differently,  and  each 
lound  her  advocate  in  tiie  newspapers.     One  critic 
aflirmed,  that  Miss  Young,  by  preserving  the  sound 
of  gi  pronounced  the  word  properly  ;  and  the  other 
contended,  that  Mrs.  Yates  was  more  judicious  in 
leaving  it  out.  The  former  was  charged  with  harsh- 
ness ;  the  latter,  with  mutilating  the  word,  and  wea- 
kening its  sound;  but  if  analogy  may  decide,  it  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  latter;  for  there  is  no  axiom 
in  our  pronunciation  more  indisputable  than  that 
which  makes  g  silent  before  7i  in  the  same  syllable. 
This  is  constantly  the  case  in  sign,  and  all  its  com- 
pounds, as  resign,  design,  consign,  a.s'sign,  and  in 
ittdign,  condign,  malign,  benign;  all  pronouncd 
as  if  Written  sine,  rezme,  &:c.     In  which  words  \vf 
find  the  vowel  i  long  and  open,  to  compensate,  n< 
it  were,  for  the  suppression  of  g,  as  every  otliei 
word  ending  in  gn,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  s}  1- 
lal)le,  has  a  dii)hthoug  pronounced  like  a  long  opet 
vowel,  as  arraign,  campaign,  feign,  reign,  deign; 
aod  conseciuently,  unless  the  vowel  u  can  prodnc- 
»4mie  spfcial  privilege  which  the  other  vowels  hav 
not   we  must,  if  wej)ronounce  ac<;or(ling  to  anulogv 
make  the  a  in  this  situation  long,  and  sound  im 
vtign  as  if  written  impune. 

.§86.  The  same  analogy  will  oblige  u»  to  pro^ 
jjomice  impregn,  oppugn^  expugn,  propugn,  hs  il 


and  articulating  the  vowel 


and 


written  imprene,  oppune,  expune,  propune,  not  only 
when  these  verbs  are  in  the  inftuitive  mood,  but  in 
the  preterits,  participles,  and  verbal  nouns  formed 
from  them,  Sls  impugned,  impugning,  and  impugner, 
must  be  pronounced  impuned,  impuning,  and  im^ 
puner.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  rest.  Per- 
haps it  will  gratify  a  curious  observer  of  pronuncia- 
tion to  see  the  diversity  and  uncertainty  of  our  or- 
thoepists  in  their  notation  of  the  words  before  us - 


impiin, 
impiing, 
oppune, 
op  pun, 
oppung, 
propune, 
propiing, 
imprene, 
iinpren, 

expune, 
expun, 
impuner, 
impuned, 
impiinner, 
oppiigner, 
propiigner 


npune.       Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray.  Barclay 
says  the  g  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives 
is  mute,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  quantity 
of  the  u. 
Buchanan,  Kenrick,  Perry. 
W.  Johnston. 

Sheridan,  Scolt,  Nares,  Murray. 
Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 
W.  Johnston. 

Siieridati,  Scott,  Perry,  Nares. 
Barclay. 
Nares,  Murray. 

Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Perry.     Barclay  saye 
the  g  IS  jnate,  but  saysuo'.hing  of  thequau- 
tity  of  the  e. 
Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares. 
Perry,  Barclay. 
Sheridan. 
Murray. 
Perry,  Barclay. 
Sheridan. 
Sheridan. 
Scott. 

propunner,  Perry, 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  these  words  ought 
to  follow  the  same  fortune,  and  should  be  pro- 
nounced alike.    How  then  shall  be  reconciled  Mr. 
Sheridan's  pronouncing  impugn,  oppugn,  expugn, 
and  propurrn,  with  the  u  long,  and  impregn  with 
the  e  short?  Kenrick,  who  has  not  the  word  pro- 
pup-n,  is  consistent  in  pronouncing  the  rest  with  the 
vowel  short.    The  same  may  be  observed  of  Scott, 
.0  adopts  the  long  sound,  but  has  not  the  word 
impregn,    Mr.  Perry  gives  the  short  sound  to  all 
but  propugn,  where  he  makes  the  u  long,  but  ab- 
surdly makes  the  verbal  noun  propunner;  and  W. 
Johnston,  who  has  only  impugn  and  oppugn,  pro- 
nounces the  vowel  short,  and  spells  them  impung 
and  oppung.  Barclay,  under  the  word  impugn,  says 
the  g  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  mute,  with- 
out noticing  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  but  spells 
oppugn,  oppun ;  and  of  impregn,  only  says  the  g 
is  mute ;  but  writes  propugn,  propung,  in  the  manner 
that  W.  Johnston  does  impugn  and  oppugn,  but 
Mr.  Nares  observes,  that  analogy  seems  to  require 
I  similar  pronunciation  in  all  these  words,  and  that 
the  vowel  should  be  long.    The  same  inconsistency 
is  observable  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  ol 
the  verbal  nouns;    for  he  expunges  the  g  in  im- 
niigner,  and  ^^■ntes  h  impuner,  but  preserves  it  in 
onpugner  and  propugner,  Mr.  Scott  has  only  the 
word  propugner,  which  he  very  properly,  as  well 
as  consistently,  spells  propuner.     Mr.  Perry  has 
propunner  and  impunner,  and  Barclay  impunri -r 
only-  —    The  inconsistency  here  remarked  arises 
from  not  attending  to  the  analogy  of  pronunciation, 
which  requires  every  verbal  noun  to  be  pronounced 
exactly  like  the  verb,  with  the  mere  addition  of  the 
termination:  thus,  singer  is  only  adding  er  to  the 
verb  sing,  without  sullerin^ 
e,  as  it  does  in  Jinger,  and  linger,  &cc 


the      to  articulate  the 
The  same 
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may  be  observed  of  a  signer,  one  who  signs:  and 
;is  a  corroboration  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  take 
notice  that  the  additional  er  and  est,  in  the  com- 
paratives and  superlatives  of  adjectives,  make  no 
alteration  in  the  sound  of  the  radical  word;  this  is 
obvious  in  the  words  benignevy  henignest,  &c.  ex- 
cept  jyoungerj  longer,  and  stronger.   See  No.  38l« 

387.  But  in  every  other  compound  where  these 
letters  occur,  the  n  articulates  the  latter  syllable, 
and  g  is  heard  distinctly  in  the  former,  as  sig-nifj, 
jiialig-nityj  assig-nation,  &cc.  Some  atl'ected  speak- 
ers, either  ignorant  of  the  rules  for  pronouncing 
English,  or  overcomplaisaut  to  the  French,  pro- 
nounce physio ^nomj ,  cognizance,  and  recogni- 
zance, witlioutthe  g;  but  this  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  first  principles  of  spelling.  The  only  words 
to  keep  these  speakers  in  countenance  are,  -poignant 
Vindi  champignon,  not  long  ago  imported  from  France, 
and  pronounced  poiniaiit,  champinion.  The  first 
of  these  words  will  probably  be  hereafter  written 
without  the  g;  while  the  latter,  confined  to  the 
kitchen,  may  be  looked  upon  as  technical,  and  al- 
lowed an  exclusive  privilege.    See  Cog>iza>ce. 

388.  Bagnioy  se/gTiior,  seraglio,  intaglio,  and 
oglio,  pronounced  ban-yo,  seen-yar,  seral-yo,  in- 
tal-yo,  and  ole-yo,  may  be  considered  as  foreign 
coxcombs,  and  treated  with  civility,  by  omitting  the 
g,  while  they  do  not  pervert  the  pronunciation  of 
our  native  English  words. 

GM  in  the  same  Syllable. 

389.  What  has  been  said  of  gn  is  applicable  to 
^7^.  We  have  but  one  word  in  the  language  where 
these  letters  end  a  word  with  the  accent  on  it,  and 
that  is  phlegm ;  in  this  the  g  is  always  mute,  and 
the  e,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced 
long,  as  if  the  word  were  written  fleme ;  but  a  short 
pronunciation  of  the  e  has  generally  obtained,  and 
we  commonly  hear  it  flem ;  it  is  highly  probable 
Pope  pronounced  it  properly,  where  he  says, 

"Our  Critics  take  a  contrary  extreme; 
"They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  ■phlegm.'''' 
Essay  on  Criticism. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  this  word 
to  analogy,  as  some  speakers  still  pronounce  the  e 
long :  but  in  the  compounds  of  this  word,  as  in 
those  where  gn  occur,  the  vowel  is  shortened,  and 
the  g  pronounced  as  in  phleg-mon,  phleg-monous, 
phleg-matic,  andphleg-magogues ;  though  Mr.  She- 
ridan, for  no  reason  I  can  conceive,  sinks  the  o-  in 
the  last  word.  When  these  letters  end  a  syllable 
not  under  the  accent,  the  g  is  silent,  but  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  shortened :  thus  paradigm,  para- 
pegniy  diaphragm,  apophthegm,  are  pronounced, 
paradim,  parapem,  diaphram^  apothem, 

GH. 

390.  This  combination,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
drops  the  h,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly,  ghastness,  gher- 
kin, pronounced  gost,  rhyming  with  most;  gastly, 
gastness,  gerkin:  but  when  these  letters  come  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  they  form  some  of  the  greatest 
anomalies  in  our  language;  gh,  at  the  end  of  words, 
is  generally  silent,  and  consequently  the  preceding 
vowel  or  diphthong  is  long,  as  high,  nigh,  thigh, 
neigh,  weigh,  inveigh,  eugh  (the  obsolete  way  of 
»^t\{mgyeu/,  a  tree),  bough,  dough,  though,  al- 
though, dough  (a  clill),  plough,  furlough,  slough  (a 
miry  place),  through,  throughout^  thorough,  bo- 
rough, usquebaugh,  pugh! 


391.  is  frequently  pronounced  like/,  as  laugh, 
laughter,  cough,  chough,  dough  (un  allowance  in 
weight),  slough  (the  cast  skin  of  a  snake  or  sore), 
enough,  rough,  tough,  trough. 

392.  Gh  is  sometimes  changed  into  ck,  as  hough, 
shuugh,  lough,  pronoauced  hock,  shock,  lock;  some- 
times we  hear  only  the  g  sounded,  as  in  burgh, 
burgher,  and  burgership. 

GHT. 

393.  Gh,  in  this  termination,  is  always  silent,  as 
fight,  night,  bought,  fought,  &cc.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  draught;  which,  in  poetry,  is  most  fre- 
quently rhymed  with  caught,  taught,  &c.  but,  in 
prose,  is  so  universally  pronounced  as  if  written 
draft,  that  the  poetical  sound  of  it  grows  uncouth, 
and  is  becoming  obsolete.  Draughts,  the  game,  is  , 
also  pronounced  drafts.  Drought  (dryness)  is  vul- 
garly pronounced  drowth:  it  is  even  written  so  by 
Milton;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to  be  imitated,  having 
mistaken  the  analogy  of  this  word,  as  well  as  that 
of  height,  which  he  spells  heighth,  and  which  is 
frequently  so  pronounced  by  the  vulgar.  See  th« 
words  Height  and  Drought. 

H. 

394-  This  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing  for- 
cibly before  the  succeeding  vowel  is  pronounced. 
At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  always  sounded, 
except  in  heir,  heiress,  honest,  honesty,  honour, 
honourable,  herb,  herbage,  hospital,  hostler,  hour, 
humble,  humour,  humorous,  humorsome.  Ben  Jon- 
son  leaves  out  the  h  in  host,  and  classes  it  in  this 
respect  with  honest. 

395.  li  is  always  silent  after  r,  as  rhetoric^  rhap- 
sody, rheum,  rheumatism,  rhinoceros,  rhomb,  rhu- 
barb, myrrh,  catarrh,  and  their  compounds. 

396.  H  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  si- 
lent, as  ah!  hah!  oh!  foh!  sirrah,  hallelujah, 
Messiah. 

397.  This  letter  is  often  sunk  after  -w,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital,  where  we  do  not  find  the  least 
distinction  of  sound  between  while  and  wile,  whet 
and  wet,  where  and  wear.  Trifling  as  this  differ- 
ence may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  tends  greatly  *o 
weaken  and  impoverish  the  pronunciation,  as  well 
as  sometimes  to  confound  words  of  a  very  differc<nt 
meaning.  The  Saxons,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes,  placed 
the  h  before  the  w,  as  hwat;  and  this  is  certainly 
its  true  place  :  for,  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  words 
beginning  with  wh,  we  ought  to  breathe  forcibly 
before  we  pronounce  the  w,  as  if  the  words  were 
written  hoo-at,hoo-ile,  &:c.  and  then  we  shall  avoid 
that  feeble,  cockney  pronunciation,  which  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  a  correct  ear. 

J. 

398.  mispronounced  exactly  like  soft  g^,  and  is 
perfectly  uniform  in  its  sound,  except  in  the  word 
hallelujah^  where  it  is  pronounced  like  y. 

K. 

399.  K  has  exactly  the  sound  of  hard  c:  it  is  al- 
ways silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable,  as  knee, 
kneel,  knack,  knight,  know,  knuckle,  knab,  knag, 
knap,  knare,  knave,  knit,  knock,  knot,  knoll. 

400.  It  has  been  a  custom  within  these  twenty 
years  to  omit  the  k  at  the  end  of  words  when  pre- 
ceded by  c.  This  has  introduced  a  novelty  into  the 
language,  which  is  that  of  ending  a  word  with  an 
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unnsuaT  letter,  and  is  not  only  a  blemish  in  the  face!  minations,  peopled,  bridled,  saddled,  trifles,  gaf- 
of  it,  but  may  possibly  produce  some  irregularity  j//e.s,  &c.  jtronoiinced  pee-pPd,^  bri-dPdy  sad- dl'd, 


in  future  formatives  ;  {'or  ynimicking  must  be  written 
with  the  k,  though  to  mimic  is  without  it.  If  we 
use  colic  as  a  verb,  which  is  not  uncommon,  we 
must  write,  colicking  And  colicked;  and  though p/;^- 
sickin^  and  physicked  are  not  the  most  elegant 
words^^they  are  not  quite  out  of  the  line  of  forma- 
tion. This  omissiou'of  A:  is,  however,  too  general 
to  be  counteracted,  even  by  the  authority  of  John- 
son:  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  confined  to 
words  from  the  learned  languages:  and  indeed,  as 
there  is  not  the  same  vanity  of  appearing  learned 
in  the  Saxon,  as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is 
no  great  fear  that  thick  and  stick  will  los«  their  A, 
though  they  never  had  it  in  the  originaL 


40i.  Ben  Jonson  safys  L  melteth  in  the  sounding 
and  is  therefore  called  a  liquid.  Tliis,^  however 
cannot  be  the  reason  that  r  is  called  a  liquid;  for 
no  two  letters  can,  in  this  respect,  be  more  oppo- 
site.   See  No.  21. 

L  is  mute  in  almond,  calf,  half,  cahe,  halve 
chaldrouy  falcon,  folk,  yolk  (better  written  jel 
with  the  Z  sounded), halser^  malmsey^  sal- 
mon, salve,  talhot  (a  species  of  dog).  See  Salve. 

40?.  L  is  mute  also  between  a  and  k  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  halk,  chalky  talk,  stalk,  walk. 

403.  L  is  silent  likewise  between  a  and  m  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  alms,  balm,  calm,  palm,  psalm, 
qualm,  shalm;  but  when  the  m  is  detached  from 
the /by  commencing  another  syllable,  the  I  becomes 
audible.  Thus,  tho'  the  I  is  mute  in  psalm,  palm, 
it  is  always  heard  in  psal-mist,  psal-modj,  and 
pal-mistry;  but  in  balmy  and  palmy,  where  thejK 
is  an  adjective  termination  of  our  own,  no  altera- 
tion is  made  in  the  sound  of  the  substantive  wJiich 
sinks  the  /  (386).  Calmer  and  calmest  ought  to 
have  the  Zmute,  as  they  are  only  degrees  of  com- 
parison \  and  palmer  and  palmerworm  (except  in 
the  language  of  scripture,  where  the  I  in  palmer- 
worm  ought  to  be  heard)  are  only  a  sort  of  verbal 
nouns,  whicJi  never  alter  the  sound  of  the  original 
"word,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the  /  mute.  But 
though  I  is  sometimes  mute  in  the  noun  salve,  and 
in  the  verb  to  salve,  it  is  always  heard  in  salver 
(a  kind  of  plate).    See  Salve. 

404.  L  ought  always  to  be  suppressed  in  the  au 
xiliary  verb*  would,  could,  should:  it  is  sometimes 
suppressed  in  fault;  but  this  suppression  is  become 
vulgar,  (see  the  word).  In  soldier,  likewise,  the  I 
is  sometimes  suppressed,  and  the  word  pronounced 
to-jer  i  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  most  correct 
pronunciation:  /  ought  always  to  be  heard  in  this 
word,  audits  compounds  soldierly,  soldiership.  Sec. 

405.  L,  prec«ded  by  a  mute,  and  followed  by  e, 
in  a  final  syllable,  has  an  imperfect  sound,  whlcli 
does  not  do  niucli  honour  to  our  language.  The  /, 
in  this  situation,  is  neither  sounded  like  el  nor  le, 
ljut  the  e  final  is  suppressed,  and  the  preceding 
mate  articulates  the  /,  without  cither  a  preceding 
or  a  succeeding  vowel  so  that  this  sound  may  be 
called  a  monster  in  Grammar —  a  syllable  without 
a  vowel!  This  will  easily  b<!  [)erceiTcd  in  the  words 
able,  table,  circle,  6cc.  which  arc  pronounced  as  i( 
written  abl,  tabl,  circl,  &cc.  and  in  those  still  more 
ttothick  and  uncouth  abbreviated  participial  ler 


tri'-flz,  gaf-flz,  &c.  (359)  (4'2). 

406.  This  letter  has  not  only,  like  /  and  s,  the 
privilege  of  doubling  itself  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
but  it  has  an  exclusive  privilege  of  being  double 
where  they  remain  single;  though  by  what  right 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  Thus,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  when  a  verb  ends  in  a  single  conso- 
nant, preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  the  accent 
is  on  the  last  syllable,  the  consonant  is  doubled 
when  a  participial  termination  is  added,  as  abet, 
abetting,  beg,  begging,  begin,  beginning,  &c.  but 
when  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable  of  the 
verb,  the  consonant  remains  single,  as  suffered,  suf- 
fering, benefiting,  &c.  but  the  /  isdoubl«;d,  whether 
the  accent  be  on  the  last  syllable  or  not,  as  duel- 
ling,levelUng,victualling,  travelling,  traveller,  &&. 
This  gross  inegularity,  however,  would  not  have 
been  taken  notice  of  in  this  place,  if  it  had  not  sug- 
gested an  absurdity  in  pronunciation,  occasioned 
by  the  omission  of  /,  Though  the  latter  /  is  useless 
in  traveller,  victualler,  &c.  it  is  not  so  in  control'- 
ler:  for  as  //  is  a  mark  of  the  deep  broad  sound  of 
a  in  ball,  tall,  all,  &c.  (84)  so  the  same  letters  are 
the  sign  of  the  long  open  sound  of  o  in  boll 
round  stalk  of  a  plant),  to  joll,  noil  (the  head), 
knoll  (a  little  hill),  poll,  clodpoll,  roll,  scroll,  droll, 
troll,  stroll,  toll:  for  which  reason,  leaving  out  one 
/  in  bethral,  catcal,  miscal,  overfal,  forestal,  rein- 
stal,  do wnfal,  withal,  control,  and  unrol,  as  we  find 
them  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is  au  omission  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  sound  of  the  words;  for 


as  the  pronunciation  sometimes  alters  the  spelling 
so  the  spelling  sometimes  alters  the  pronuncIa»- 
tion*.  Accordingly  we  find  some  speakers,  chiefly 
the  natives  of  Ireland,  inclined  to  give  the  a  its 
middle  sound,  to  words  commencing  with  al,  fol- 
lowed by  anotlier  consonant,  because  they  do  not 
see  the  //  in  the  all  with  which  these  words  are 
compounded:  thus  we  sometimes  hear  Almighty, 
albeit,  so  pronounced  as  to  make  their  first  syllable 
rhyme  with  the  first  of  al-ly,  val-ley,  dind  extol  ia 
pronounced  by  the  Scotch  so  as  to  rhyme  with,  coal; 
and  with  just  as  much  reason  as  we  pronounce  con" 
trol  in  the  same  manner.  For  though  compounds 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  allowed  to  drop  such  letters 
of  their  simples,  as  either  are  not  necessary  to  the 
sound,  as  in  Christmas;  or  might  possibly  lead  to 
a  wrong  one,  as  in  Reconcileable  (which  see) ;  yet 
where,  by  omitting  a  letter,  the  sound  may  be  al- 
tered, the  omission  is  pernicious  and  absurd  (84). 
The  same  observations  might  be  extended  to  the 
numerous  termination  full,  where,  in  compounds, 
oiie  I  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that/wZ,  with  a  single  /,  has  not  the  same 
sound  as  when  this  letter  is  doubled  ;  for  who  could 
ppose,  without  being  used  to  the  absurdity,  that 
fulfil  should  &tSindf:or  fullf ill:  but  this  abbreviation 
is  too  inveterate  and  extensive  to  afford  any  hope, 
that  the  great  arbiters  of  orthography,  theprintersy 
will  ever  submit  to  tlie  additional  trouble  of  put- 
tins  another  /. 


*  This  omission  of  the  letter  L,  1  see,  has  been  rcrtificil  m 
tijc  last  quarto  edition  of  Johnson'a  Dictionary :  anditwoula 
liavo  bccii  well  if  the  FditofB  had  acknowledged  their  ohli- 
fratioiiH  and  extended  their  ciucudatious  to  the  \vord  Codle, 
and  several  oUiurs. 
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m: 

407'  ilf  preserves  its  sound  in  every  word,  except 
comptroller ;  compt  and  accompt  are  now  univei-- 
sally  written  as  they  are  pronounced,  count  and 
account;  and  though  m  andp  are  preserved  to  the 
eye  in  the  officer  called  a  comptroller.^  the  word  is 
pronounced  exactly  like  the  noun  controller^  one 
who  controls. 

JV. 

408.  N  has  two  sounds;  the  one  simple  and  pure, 
as  in  man^  net,  &c.  the  other  compounded  and 
mixed,  as  in  hang,  thank,  &c.  The  latter  sound  is 
heard  when  it  is  followed  by  the  sharp  or  flat  gut- 
tural mutes,  g  hsccd,  or  k;  or  its  representatives,, 
chard,  qu  or  x:  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  so 
prone  is  our  language  to  the  Hat  mutes,  that  when 
n  is  followed  by  k,  or  its  representatives,  the  flat 
mute  g  seems  interposed  between  them:  thus  thank^ 
banquet,  anxious,  are  pronounced  as  if  written,  not 
than-k,  han-quet,  an-xwus,  hut  thangk,  bangkquet, 
angkshus.  But  this  coalition  of  the  sound  of  n  and 
g,  or  hard  c,  is  only  when  the  accent  is  on  them; 
for  when  the  g  or  hard  c  articulates  the  accented 
syllable,  the  n  becomes  pure  :  thus,  though  congress 
and  congregate,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  cong- 
gress  and  cung-gregate,  yet  the  first  syllable  of 
congratulate  and  congressiue,  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced without  the  ringing  sound  of  n,  and  exactly 
like  the  same  syllable  in  contrary.  The  same  differ- 
ence may  be  observed  in  the  words  concourse  and 
concur ;  the  first  word,  which  has  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  cong-course ; 
and  the  last,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  with  n  pure.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully 
observed,  that  the  secondary  accent  has  the  same 
power  of  melting  the  n  into  the  succeeding  hard  g 
or  c,  as  the  primary  (522):  thus  congregation  and 
concremation  have  the  first  syllable  pronounced  as 
if  written  cong, 

40y.  Jt  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice,  that 
when  n  is  followed  by  k,  the  k  has  a  finished  or 
complete  sound,  as  in  link,  think,  &zc.  but  when  n 
is  followed  by  hard  g,  the  g  has  an  unfinished  or 
imperfect  sound,  as  in  hang,  bang,  &c.  where  we 
may  observe  the  tongue  to  rest  upon  the  palate  in 
the  sound  of^^;  but  when  this  letter  is  carried  off  to 
articulate  another  syllable,  its  sound  is  completed, 
as  in  anger 'd.nd Bangor  {the  name  of  a  town),  where 
the  sound  of  g  may  be  perceived  to  be  very  different 
from  the  noun  hanger  (a  sword),  and  banger  (one 
who  beats  or  bangs).  This  perfect  sound  of  g  is 
heard  in  all  simples,  as  anger,  angle,  finger,  linger, 
conger,  anguish,  languish,  distinguish,  extinguish, 
unguent:  but  in  words  derived  from  verbs  or  ad- 
jectives, ending  in  ng,  the  g  continues  imperfect, 
as  it  was  in  them.  Thus  a  singer  (one  who  sings), 
does  not  finish  the  g  like  finger,  but  is  merely  er 
added  to  5/72^. •  the  same  may  be  observed  o?sing-ing, 
bring-ingy  and  hang-ing.  So  adjectives,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  r,  have  the  imperfect  sound  g ; 
as  in  the  original  word  :  thus  springy,  stringy,  dungy, 
and  ivingy,  are  only  the  sound  of  e  added  to  spring, 
string,  dung,  and  wing ;  but  the  comparative  and 
superlative  adjectives, /owo^e/-,  stronger,  and  younger ; 
longest^  strongest,  and  youngest,  have  the  g  hard 
and  perfectly  sounded,  as  ifwritten  long-ger,  strong- 
ger,young-ger,  &:c.  where  the  g  is  hard,  as  in  finger, 
linger  J  6cc.  And  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  general 


rule,  that  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  do  not  alter 
their  original  sound  upon  taking  an  additional  syl- 
lable. In  these  three  words,  therefore,  the  Irish 
pronounce  more  agreeably  to  analogy  than  the  Eng- 
lish; for,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  do  not  articulate 
the-g-  (381). 

410.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  these  letters  as 
they  are  heard  under  the  accent;  but  when  they  are 
unaccented  in  the  participial  termination  ing,  they 
are  frequently  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  speakers 
who  desire  to  pronounce  correctly.  We  are  told, 
even  by  teachers  of  English,  that  ing,  in  the  words 
singing,  bringing,  and  swinging,  must  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  ringing  sound,  which  is  heard 
when  the  accent  is  on  these  letters,  in  king,  sing, 
and  wing,  and  not  as  if  written  without  the  g,  as 
singin,  bringin,  sic^ingin.  No  one  can  be  a  greater 
advocate  than  I  am  for  the  strictest  adherence  to 
orthography,  as  long  as  the  public  pronunciation 
pays  the  least  attention  to  it;  but  when  I  find  letters 
given  up  by  the  public,  with  respect  to  sound,  I 
then  consider  them  as  ciphers;  and,  if  my  observation 
do  not  greatly  fail  me,  I  can  assert,  that  our  best 
speakers  do  not  invariably  pronounce  the  participial 
ing,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  sing,  king,  and  ring. 
Indeed,  a  very  obvious  exception  seems  to  offer 
itself  in  those  verbs  that  end  in  these  letters,  as  a 
repetition  of  the  ringing  sound  in  successive  syl- 
lables would  produce  a  tautophony  (see  the  word), 
and  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  ear;  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  singing,  bringing,  and  fiinging, 
our  best  speakers  are  heard  to  pronounce  sing-in^ 
bring-in,  and  fling-iii ;  and  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  we  exclude  the  ringing  sound  in  these  words, 
we  ought  to  admit  it  when  the  verb  ends  with  in, 
for  if,  instead  of  sinning,  pinning,  and  beginning, 
we  should  pronounce  sin-nin,  pin-nin,  and  begin- 
ning we  should  fall  into  the  same  disgusting  repeti- 
tion as  in  the  former  case.  TJie  participial  ingy 
therefore,  ought  always  to  have  its  ringing  sound, 
except  in  those  words  formed  from  verbs  in  this 
termination  ;  for  writing,  reading,  and  speaking, 
are  certainly  preferable  to  writin,  readin,  and 
speakin,  wherever  the  pronunciation  has  the  least 
degree  of  precision  or  solemnity. 

411.  TV  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is 
preceded  by  /  or  m,  as  kiln,  hymn,  limn,  solemn, 
column,  autumn,  condemn,  contemn.  In  hym-ning, 
and  lim-ning,  the  n  is  generally  pronounced,  and 
sometimes,  in  very  solemn  speaking,  in  condem-ning 
and  contem-ning ;  but,  in  both  cases,  contrary  to 
analogy,  which  forbids  any  sound  in  the  participle 
that  was  not  in  the  verb  (38D. 

P. 

412.  This  letter  is  mute  before  5  and  t  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  psalm,psalmist, psalmody,  psal- 
mography,  psalter,  psahry ;  the  prefix p^e-wtio,  signi- 
fying false,  as  pseudography,  pseudology,  and  the 
inteijection  pshaw!  To  these  we  may  add  ptisan, 
pfyalism,  ptysmagogue.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle  of 
words  between  m  and  ^,  in  empty,  sempstress,  per- 
emptory, sumptuous,  presumptuous,  redemption, 
exemption,  and  raspberry.  In  cupboard  it  coalesces 
with  and  falls  into  its  flat  sound  b,  as  if  written 
cubboard.  It  is  mute  in  a  final  syllable  between  the 
same  letters,  as  tempt,  attempt,  contempt,  exempt, 
prompt,  accompt.  In  receipt  it  is  mute  between  i 
and  t,  and  in  the  military  corps  (a  body  of  troops) 
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both  p  and  s  are  mute,  as  custom  has  acquiesced  in 


the  French  pronunciatioa  of  most  military  terms. 
FH. 

413.  Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like  /,  as  in 

■philosophy,  phantom,  &c.  In  nepheu^  and  Stephen 
It  has  the  sound  ofz'.  In  diphthong  ^nd  triphthong 
the  sound  of  p  only  is  heard ;  and  the  h  is  mute 
likewise  in  naphtha,  ophthalmick,  &c.  In  apoph- 
theo-m  both  letters  are  dropped.  The  same  may  be 
ohserxeA  phthisis,  phthisic^  and  phthisical.  In 
sapphire  the  first  p  slides  into  ph,  by.  an  accentual 
coalition  of  similar  letters,  very  agreeable  to  analogy. 

See  ES-AGGEUATE. 

•  ^' 

414.  ^has  always  the  sound  of  ^:  it  is  constantly 
followed  by  u,  pronounced  like  w :  and  its  general 
soundisheardin  quack,  quill,  queen,  &cc.  pronounced 
kwack,  kwill,  kween,  &c.  That  the  u  subjoined  to 
this  letter  has  really  the  power  of  w,  may  be  observed 
in  the  generality  of  words  where  a  succeeds;  for  we 
find  the  vowel  so  into  the  broad  sound  in  quart 
quarrel,  quantit},  &c.  as  much  as  in  war,  warrant, 
xvant,  &G.  (85).  But  it  must  be  carefully  noted,  that 
this  broad  sound  is  only  heard  under  the  accent; 
when  the  a,  preceded  by  qu,\%  not  accented,  it  has 
the  sound  of  every  other  accented  a  in  the  language 
(92).  Thus  the  a  in  quarter,  quarrel,  quadrant,  occ. 
because  it  has  the  accent,  is  broad:  the  same  may 
be  observed  when  the  accent  is  secondary  only  (522) 
(527),  as  in  quadragesimal,  quadrisyllable,  &c.  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  syllable,  as  in 
qua-dratick,  qua-drangular,  &c.  the  a  goes  into  the 
obscure  sound  approaching  to  the  Italian  a.  (92). 

415.  As  a  great  number  of  words,  derived  from 
the  French,  have  these  letters  in  them,  according  to 
our  usual  complaisance  for  that  language,  we  adopt 
the  French  pronunciation :  thus  in  coquet,  doquet. 
etiquette,  masquerade,  harlequin,  oblique,  antique, 
opaque,  pique, piquant,  piquet,  burlesque,  grotesque, 
casque,  mosque,  quadrille,  quatercousin,  the  qu  is 
pronounced  like  k.  Quoif  and  quoit  ought  to  b( 
written  and  pronounced  coif,  coit.  Paquet,  laquey 
chequer,  and  risque,  have  been  very  properly  spelled 
by  Johnson  as  they  are  pronounced  packet,  lackey, 
checker,  and  risk.  Quoth  ought  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  u,  as  if  written  kwuth,  and  therefore  is  not 
irregular.  Liquor  and  harlequin  always  lose  the  u, 
and  conquer,  conquerable,  and  conqueror,  sometimrs, 
particularly  on  the  stage.  This  deviation,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  gone  beyond  recovery;  and  con- 
quest is  still  regularlypronouncedco«g-/t<^e5^.  Quote 
and  quotation  are  perfectly  regular,  and  ought  never 
to  be  pronounced  as  some  do,  cote  and  cotation. 
Cirque,  contracted  from  circus,  and  cinque,  cinque- 
foil,  cinque-ports,  cinque-spotted,  are  pronounced 
sirk  and  sink:  and  critique,  when  we  mean  a  criti- 
cism, to  distinguish  it  from  critick,  is  pronounced 
criteek,  rhyming  with  speak.  See  Quoix  and  Quo- 
tation. 

H. 

416.  Tliis  letter  is  never  silent,  but  its  sound  is 
sometimes  transposefi.  In  a  final  unaccented  syllable, 
terminating  with  rr,  the  r  is  pronounced  after  the 
e,  as  acre,  lucre,  sabre,  fibre,  ochre,  eagre,  maugre, 
sepulchre,  theatre,  spectre,  metre,  petre,  mitre, 
nitre,  antra,  lustre,  accoutre,  massacre;  to  which 
we  may  add,  centra  and  sceptre;  sometimes  written 


center  Bind  scepter ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  impro- 
perly, as  this  peculiarity  is  fixed,  and  easily  under- 
stood;  while  reducing  meagre  to  meager  disturbs 
the  rule,  and  adds  another  anomaly  to  our  pronun- 
ciation, by  making  the  g  hard  before  e  (98). 

417.  The  same  transposition  of  r  is  always  per- 
ceivedinthe  pronunciation  of  aproji  Q.nd  iron ;  and 
often  in  that  of  citron  and  safjron,  as  if  written 
apurn,  iurn,  citurn,  saffurni  nor  do  I  think  the 
two  first  can  be  pronounced  otherwise  without  a 
disagreeable  stiffness;  but  the  two  last  may  preserve 
the /•  before  the  vowel  with  great  propriety.  Children 
and  hundred  have  slid  into  this  analogy,  when  used 
colloquially,  but  preserve  the  /•  before  the  e  in  solemn 
speaking, 

418.  As  this  letter  is  but  a  jar  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  some- 
times at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  it  is  the  most  im- 
perfect of  all  the  consonants  ;  and,  as  its  formation 
is  so  indefinite,  no  wonder,  when  it  is  not  under  the 
accent,  that  the  vowels  which  precede  it,  should  be 
so  indefinite  in  their  sounds,  as  we  may  perceive  in 
the  words  friar.  Her,  elixir,  nadir,  mayor,  martyr, 
which,  with  respect  to  sound,  might  be  written  friur, 
liur,  elixur,  nadur,  mayur,  martur  (98).  'These  in- 
accuracies in  pronunciation,*    says   an  ingenious 


writer,  Sve  seem  to  have  derived  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  Dr.  Hicks  observes  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  Saxon  Grammar,  that  "  Comparativa  apud  eos 
"(Anglo-saxones)  indifferenter  exeunt  in  ar,  aer,  er, 
'■'■ir,  or,  ur,yr;  et  Superlativa  in  ast,  aest,  est,  ist, 
''ost,  ust,  yst;  participia  praesentis  tem.porisin  and, 
''aend,  end,  ind,  ond,  und,ynd:  praeteriti  vero  in 
''ad,  aed,  id,  od,  ud,yd;  pro  vario  scilicet  vel  aevi 
"vel  loci  dialecto."  Upon  various  other  occasions 
also  they  used  two  or  more  vowels  and  diphthongs 
indifferently;  and  this  not  always  from  difference 
of  age  or  place,  because  these  variations  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  same  page.  This  will  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation of  such  anomalous  words  as  busy  and  bury, 
now  pronounced  as  if  written  bisy  and  bery  (the  i 
and  e  having  their  common  short  sound)  and  formerly 
spelt  indifferently  with  e,  u,  ox  y.*  Essay  on  the 
Harmony  of  Language.   Robson,  1774' 

419.  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of  this 
letter,  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  any  of  our  writers 
on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  small 
importance ;  and  that  is,  the  rough  and  smooth  r. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  says  it  is  sounded 
hrm  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  more  liquid  in 
the  middle  and  ends,  as  in  rarer,  riper;  and  so  in 
the  Latin.  The  rough  r  is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near 
the  fore  teeth:  the  smooth  r  is  a  vibration  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  against  the 
inward  region  of  the  palate,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  throat.  This  latter  r  is  that  which  marks  the 
pronunciation  of  England,  and  the  former  that  of 
Ireland.  In  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
the  /•  in  lard,  bard,  card,regard,  Sec  is  pronounced 
so  much  in  the  throat  as  to  be  little  more  than  the 
middle  or  Italian  a,  lengthened  into  laad,  baad, 
caad,regaad;  while  in  Ireland  the  r,  in  these  words, 
is  pronounced  with  so  strong  a  jar  of  the  tongue 
against  the  fore-])art  of  the  palate,  and  accompanied 
with  sucli  an  aspiration,  or  strong  breathing,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  as  to  produce  that  harshness 
we  call  the  Irish  accent.  But  if  this  letter  is  too 
forcibly  pronounced  in  Ireland,  it  is  often  too  feebly 
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sounded  ia  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
where  it  is  sometimes  entirely  sunk;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation,  that,  provided 
we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pronunciation  of  the/-,  when 
it  ends  a  w^ord,  oris  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable,  we  may  give  as  much  force  as  we 
please  to  this  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
without  producing  any  harshness  to  tJie  ear:  thus 
JRome,  river,  ^^E^i  "^^y  bave  the  r  as  forcible  as  in 
Ireland;  but  Z>ar,  hard,  card^  hard,  &c.  must  have 
it  nearly  as  in  London, 

S, 

420.  As  the  former  letter  was  a  jar,  this  is  a  hiss; 
but  a  hiss  which  forms  a  much  more  definite  and 
complete  consonant  than  the  other.  This  consonanf, 
like  the  other  mutes,  has  a  sharp  and  a  Hat  sound; 
the  sharp  sound  is  heard  in  the  name  of  the  letter, 
and  in  the  words  same^  sin,  this;  the  flat  sound  is 
that  of  z,  heard  in  is,  his,  was :  and  these  two  sounds, 
accompanied  by  the  aspirate,  or  hf  form  all  the 
varieties  found  under  this  letter  (4l). 

421.  S  has  always  its  sharp  hissing  sound  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  soon,  sin,  &:c.  and  when  it 
immediately  follows  any  of  the  sharp  mutes,  f,  k, 
p,  t,  as  scoffs,  blocks,  hips,  pits,  or  when  it  is  added 
to  the  mute  e  after  any  of  these  letters,  as  strifes, 
flakes,  pipes,  mites. 

422.  S  is  sharp  and  hissing  at  the  end  of  the 
monosyllables  jes,  this,  us,  thus,  gas;  and  at  the 
end  of  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  if  it  be  pre- 
ceded by  any  of  the  vowels  but  e,  and  forms  a  distinct 
syllable:  thus  es  in  pipes  and  mites  do  not  form 
a  distinct  syllable ;  and  as  they  are  preceded  by  a 
sharp  mute,  the  5  is  sharp  likewise :  but  in  prices 
these  letters  form  a  syllable,  and  the  5  is  pronounced 
like  z,  according  to  the  general  rule. 

423.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words 
as,  whereas,  has,  his,  was;  for  bias,  dowlas.  Atlas, 
metropolis^  basis,  chaos,  tripos^  pus^  chorus,  Cyprus, 
6cc.  have  the  final  5  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing. 

424.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  numerous  ter- 
minations in  ous,  as  pious,  superfluous,  &c.  have  the 
5  sharp,  and  are  pronounced  exactly  like  the  pro- 
noun us;  and  every  double  5  in  the  language  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner,  except  in  the  words 
dissolve,  possess,  and  their  compounds;  scissors, 
hussy,  and  hussar, 

425.  S  in  the  inseparable  preposition  dis,  when 
either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  on  it  (522)? 
is  always  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing:  the  word 
dismal,  which  seems  to  bean  exception,  is  not  so  in 
reality;  for,  in  this  word  dis  is  not  a  preposition; 
thus,  dissolute,  dissonant,  &c.  with  the  primary  ac- 
cent on  dis;  and  disability,  disagree,  &c.  with  the 
secondary  accent  on  the  same  letters,  have  the'  ^ 
sharp  and  hissing;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  the  5  is  either  sharp  or  flat,  as  it  is 
followed  either  by  a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  con- 
sonant: thus,  disable,  disaster,  disease^  disinter- 
ested, dishonest,  disorder,  disuse,  have  all  of  them 
the  s  in  dis  flat  like  z,  because  the  accent  is  not  on 
it,  and  a  vowel  begins  the  next  syllable;  but  dis- 
credit, disfavour,  diskindness,  dispense,  distaste, 
have  the  5  sharp  and  hissing,  because  a  sharp  con- 
sonant begins  the  succeeding  accented  syllable;  and 
disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  disjoin,  disi^alue,  have 
the  5  flat  like  z,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  flat 
consonant  in  the  same  situation  (435). 


426.  .S,  in  the  inseparable  preposition  mis,  is  always 
sharp  and  hissing,  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or 
not;  or  whether  it  be  followed  either  by  a  vowel, 
or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  as  miscreant^  misaim, 
misapply,  misorder,  misuse,  misbegot,  misdeem, 
misgovern,  &cc.   See  the  prefix  Mis. 

427'  S,  followed  by  e  in  the  final  syllable  of  ad- 
jectives, is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as  base,  obese, 
precise,  concise,  globose,  verbose,  morbose,  pulicose, 
tenebricose,  corticose,  ocose,  oleose,  rugose,  de- 
sidiose,  close,  siliculose,  calculose,tumulose,  animose, 
venenose,  arenose,  siliginose,  crmose,  loose,  operose, 
morose,  edematose,  comatose^  acetose,  aquose,  sili- 
quose,  actuose,  diffuse,  profuse,  occluse,  recluse, 
abstruse,  obtuse,  except  wise  and  otherguise,  and 
the  pronominal  adjectives  these  and  those. 

428.  S,  in  the  adjective  termination  is  always 
sharp  and  hissing,  as  suasive,  persuasive,  assaasive, 
dissuasive,  adhesive,  cohesive,  decisive,  precisive, 
incisive,  derisive,  cicatrisive,  visive,  plausive,  ab- 
usive, diffusive,  infusive,  inclusive,  conclusive,  ex~ 
elusive^  elusive,  delusive,  prelusive,  allusive,  illu- 
sive, collusive,  amusive,  obtrusive,  &c. 

429.  S,  in  the  adjectives  ending  in  sory,  is  always 
sharp  and  hissing,  as  suasory,  persuasory,  decisory, 
derisory,  delusory,  &zc. 

430.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  s  in  the  ad- 
jectives ending  in  some,  as  troublesome,  &c.  and 
substantives  in  osity,  generosity,  &c. 

431.  Se,  preceded  by  the  liquids  I,  n,  or  r,  has 
the  ^  sharp  and  hissing,  as  pulse,  appulse,  dense, 
tense,  intense,  sense,  verse,  adverse,  &c.  except 
cleanse. 

S  pronounced  like  Z. 

432.  5  has  always  its  flat  buzzing  sound,  as  it  may 
be  called,  when  it  immediately  follows  any  of  the 
flat  mutes  b,  d,  g  hard,  or  v,  as  ribs,  heads,  rags, 
sieves  (24). 

433.  5  is  pronounced  like  z,  when  it  forms  an 
additional  syllable  with  e  before  it,  in  the  plurals 
of  nouns,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs ; 
even  though  the  singulars  and  first  persons  end  in 
sharp  hissing  sounds,  as  asses,  riches,  cages,  boxes, 
&cc.  Xhns  prices  diwdi  prizes  have  both  the  final  5  flat, 
though  the  preceding  mute  in  the  first  word  is  sharp 
(422). 

434.  As  s  is  hissing,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid, 
and  followed  by  e  mute,  as  transe,  tense,  &c.  so 
when  it  follows  any  of  the  liquids  without  the  e,  it  is 
pronounced  like  z,  as  morals,  means,  seems,  hers. 
in  the  same  analogy,  when  ^  comes  Ijefore  any  of 
the  liquids,  it  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  cosmetic,  dismal, 
pismire,  chasm,  prism,  theism,  schism,  and  all  poly- 
syllables ending  in  asm,  ism,  osni,  ov  ysm,  a.s  en- 
thusiasm, Judaism,  microcosm,  paroxysm,  &c. 

435.  S,  in  the  preposition  dis,  is  either  sharp  or 
flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  explained 
above ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  z, 
when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by 
a  flat  mute,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowel,  as  disable,  disease, 
disorder,  disuse,  disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  dis- 
value,  disjoin,  dislike,  dislodge,  dismay,  dismember, 
dismount,  dismiss,  disnatured,  disrank,  disrelish, 
disrobe  (425).  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  those  orthoepists 
who  have  copied  him,  seem  to  have  totally  over- 
looked this  tendency  in  the  liquids  to  convert  the  5  to 
z  when  this  letter  ends  the  first  syllable  without  the 
accent,  and  the  liquids  begin  the  second  syllable 
with  it. 
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436.  S  is  pronounced  like  z,  in  the  monosyllables 
as,  is,  his,  was,  these,  those,  and  in  all  plurals 
whose  singulars  end  in  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  followed 
by  e  mute,  as  commas,  operas,  shoes,  aloes,  dues, 
and  consequently  when  it  follows  the  w  or  y,  in  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  or  the  third  person  singular  of 
verbs,  as  ways,  betrays,  news,  views,  6cc. 

437  Some  verbs  ending  in  se  have  the  s  like  z 
to  distinguish  them  from  nouns  or  adjectives  of  the 
same  form. 


Kouns. 

grease 


Verbs. 

to  grease 
.  to  close 
, to  house 


close 
house 

mouse  to  mouse 

louse  to  louse 

abuse  to  abuse 


TVoans. 

excuse 
refuse  . 
diffuse 


Verbs. 

to  excuse 
to  refuse 
to  diffuse 


use  to  use 

rise  to  rise 

premise  ...  to  premise 


438.  Sy  and^ejK,  at  the  end  of  words,  have  the  s 
pronounced  like  z,  if  it  has  a  vowel  before  it,  with 
the  accent  on  it,  as  easy,  greasy,  queasy,  cheesy, 
daisy,  misy,  rosy,  causey,  noisy;  but  if  the  accent 
is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  the  5  is  sharp, 
as  heresy,  poesy,  &c.  if  a  sharp  mute  precede,  the  ^ 
is  sharp,  as  tricksy,  tipsy;  if  a  liquid  precede,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  ^  is  Hat 
as  palsy,  flimsy,  clumsy,  pansy,  tansy,  phrensy 
quinsy,  tolsex,  whimsey,  malmsey,  jersey,  kersey 
JPursy  has  the  5  sharp  and  hissing  from  its  relation 
to  purse,  and  minstrelsey  and  controversy  have  the 
antepenultimate  and  preantepenultimate  accent- 
thus  we  see  why  busy,  bousy,  lousy,  and  drowsy 
have  the  s  like  z,  and.  jealousy  the  sharp  hissing  5. 

439.  S,  in  the  termination  sible,  when  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  persuasible, 
risible,  visible,  divisible,  infusible,  conclusible ;  but 
if  a  liquid  consonant  precede  the  s,  the  s  then  be- 
comes  sharp  and  hissing,  as  sensible,  responsible 
tensible,  reversible,  &c. 

4iO.  5,  in  the  terminations  5ary  and  sory,  is  sharp 
and  hissing,  as  dispensary,  adversary,  suasory,  per 
suasory,  decisory,  incisory,  derisory,  depulsory 
compulsory,  incensory,  compensory,  suspensory,  sen- 


sory,  responsory,  cursory,  discursory,  lusory,  elusory, 
delusory,  illusory,  col'lusory.  Rosary  and  misery, 
which  have  the  5  like  z,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

441.  S,  in  the  termination  ise,  is  pronounced  like 
z,  except  in  the  adjectives  before  mentioned,  and  a 
few  substantives,  such  a^paradise,  anise,rise,  grise 
verdigrise,  mortise,  travise. 

442.  S,  in  the  termination  sal  and  s el,  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  nasal, 
ousel,  houseU  nousel,  reprisal,  proposal,  refusal 
and  sharp  and  hissing  when  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, as  mensul,  universal,  &cc. 

443.  S,  in  the  termination  son,  sen,  and  sin 
pronounced  like  z,  as  reason,  season,  treason,  car- 
gason,  diapason,  orison,  benison,  venison,  denison 
J'oison,  poison,  prison,  damson,  crimson,  chosen 
resin,  rosin,  raisin,  cousin.  But  the  .v  in  mason 
bason,  garrison,  caparison,  comparison,  parson 
and  person,  is  sharp  and  hissing  (170). 

444.  S,  after  the  inseparable  prepositions  pre  and 
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445.  S,  after  the  inseparable  preposition  re,  is 
almost  always  pronounced  like  z,  as  resemble,  resent, 
resentment,  reserve,  reseri^ation,  reservoir,  residue, 
resident,  residentiary,  reside,  resign,  resignment, 
resignation,  resilience,  resiliency,  resilitwn,  resniy 
resist,  resistance,  resolve,  resolution,  resolute,  re- 
sult, resume,  resumption,  resurrection. 

446.  S  is  sharp  after  re  in  resuscitation,  resu- 
pination,  &c.  and  when  the  word  added  to  it  is 
significant  by  itself,  as  research,  resiege,  reseat, 
resurvey.  Thus  to  resign,  with  the  5  like  s,  signifies 
to  yield  up;  but  to  re-sign,  to  sign  again,  has  the 
s  sharp,  as  in  sign:  so  to  resound,  to  reverberate, 
has  the  s  like  z;  but  to  re-sound,  to  sound  again, 
has  the  5  sharp  and  hissing. 

447.  Thus  we  see,  after  pursuing  this  letter  through 
all  its  combinations,  how  difficult  it  often  is  to 
decide  by  analogy,  when  we  are  to  pronounce  it 
sharp  and  hissing,  and  when  flat  like  z.  In  many 
cases  it  is  of  no  great  importance :  in  others,  it  is 
the  distinctive  mark  of  a  vulgar  or  a  polite  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  design  is  never  heard  with  the  5  like 
z,  but  among  the  lowest  order  of  the  people;  and 
yet  there  is  not  the  least  reason  from  analogy  that 
we  should  not  pronounce  it  in  this  manner,  as  well 
as  in  resign;  the  same  may  be  observed  of  preside 
and  desist,  which  have  the  s  sharp  and  hissing;  and 
reside  and  resist,  where  the  same  letter  is  pro- 
nounced like  z.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
re  has  the  5  like  z  after  it  more  regularly  than  any 
other  of  the  prefixes. 

44S.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation,, 
that  though  5  becomes  sharp  or  flat,  as  it  is  followed 
by  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  or  a  liquid,  as  co^me^ic, 
dismal,  disband,  disturb,  &c.  yet  if  it  follows  a 
liquid  or  a  flat  consonant,  except  in  the  saine  syl- 
lable, it  is  generally  sharp.  Thus  the  s  in  tubs,  suds, 
&c.  is  like  z;  but  in  subserve,  subside,  subsist,  it  is 
sharp  and  hissing  :  and  though  it  is  flat  iri  absolve, 
it  is  sharp  in  absolute  and  absolution;  butif  a  sharp 
consonant  precede,  the  5  is  always  sharp  and  hissing, 
as  tipsr,  tricksy:  thus  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Glasgow,  as  the  6>  is  always  sharp  and  hissing, 
we  find  the  g  invariably  slide  into  its  sharp  sound 
k:  and  this  word  is  always  heard  as  if  written  Glas^ 
kow.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  preceding  sharp 
consonant  makes  the  succeeding  5  sharp,  but  not 
inversely. 

449.  5  is  always  sharp  and  hissing  when  followed 


pro,  is  sharp,  as  in  presage,  preside,  presid 
seance,  presen.sion,  prosecute,  prosecution,prosodj 
prosopopeia,  but  flat  like  z  in  presence,  president, 
presid(Uicy,  presume,  presumptive,  presumption,  but 
where  the  pre  is  prelixed  to  a  word  which  is  signi- 
ficant wlicn  alone,  the*  is  always  sharp,  as  presup- 
pose, prc-surmise,  t)cc. 


by  c,  except  in  the  word  discern. 

S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  sh  or  zh. 

450.  S,  like  its  fellow  dentaU,  becomes  aspirated, 
and  goes  either  into  the  sharp  sound  sh,  or  the  flat 
sound  zh,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding 
vowel,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  semi-consonant  diph- 
thong, as  nauseate,  or  a  diphthongal  vowel,  as 
pleasure,\^ronoiniced7iauslieate  and  pleJiura  (195)- 

451.  S,  in  the  termination  sion,  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  zh,  as  evasion, 
cohesion,  decision,  confusion,  pronounced  evazhtonf 

but  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  liquid  or  another 
.S-,  it  has  the  sharp  aspiration  .s7/,  as  expulsion,  dimen- 
sion, reversion,  pronounced  expulshion,  ccc. 

452.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  s  before  u; 
when  a  vowel  precedes  the  jf,witli  the  accent  on  it, 
the  s  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration,  as  pleasure, 
measure,  treasure,  rasure,  pronounced  plezhure,  (kc. 
but  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  or  another  s,  it  is 
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sounded  sh,  as  sensual,  censure,  tonsure^  pressure, 
pronomiced  scns/iual,  censJiure,  &c. 

453.  From  the  clearness  of  this  analogy,  we  may 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  Asia  with 
the  sharp  aspiration,  as  if  written  Ashia;  when, 
by  the  foregoing  rule,  it  ought,  undoubtedly  to  be 
pronounced  Azhia,  rhyming  with  Arpasia,  eutha- 
nasia, &c.  with  the  Hat  aspiration  of  z.  This  is  the 
Scotch  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, the  true  one:  but  if  I  mistake  not,  Persia  is 
pronounced  in  Scotland  with  the  same  aspiration  of 
s,  and  as  if  written  Perzhia;  which  is  as  contrary 
to  analogy  as  the  other  is  agreeable  to  it. 

454.  The  tendency  of  the  s  to  aspiration  before 
a  diphthongal  sound  has  produced  several  anomalies 
in  the  language,  which  can  only  be  detected  by  re- 
curring to  first  principles:  for  which  purpose  it  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  accent  or  stress 
naturally  preserves  the  letters  in  their  true  sound ; 
and  as  feebleness  naturally  succeeds  force,  so  the 
letters,  immediately  after  the  stress,  have  a  tendency 
to  slide  into  different  sounds,  which  require  less 
exertion  of  the  organs.  Hence  the  omission  of  one 
of  the  vowels  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syl- 
lable fountain,  mountain,  captain,  &;c.  (208)  5 
hence  the  short  sound  of  i  in  respite,  servile,  &c.; 
hence  the  ^  pronounced  like;:  in  disable,  where  the 
accent  is  on  the  second  S3^11able;  and  like  s  sharp 
and  hissing  in  disahilitj,  where  there  is  a  secondary 
stress  on  the  first  syllable;  and  hence  the  difference 
between  the  x  in  exercise,  and  that  in  exert;  the 
former  having  the  accent  on  it,  being  pronounced 
cks,  as  if  the  word  were  ecksercise ;  and  the 
latter  without  the  accent,  pronounced  gz,  as  if  the 
word  were  written  egzert.  This  analogy  leads  us 
immediately  to  discover  the  irregularity  of  sure, 
sugar,  and  their  compounds,  which  are  pronounced 
shure  and  shugar,  though  the  accent  is  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  ought  to  preserve  the  s  without  aspira- 
tion ;  and  a  want  of  attending  to  this  analogy  has 
betrayed  Mr.  Sheridan  into  a  series  of  mistakes  in 
the  sound  of  5  in  the  words  suicide,  presume,  re- 
sume, &^c.  as  if  written  shoo-icide,  pre-zhoom,  re- 
zhoom,  &:c.  but  if  this  is  the  true  pronunciation  of 
these  words,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  not  suit,  suit- 
able, pursue,  &:c.  to  be  pronounced  shoot,  shoot- 
able,  pjur-shoo?  &c.  If  it  be  answered,  Custom; 
I  own  this  decides  the  question  at  once.  Let  us  only 
be  assured,  that  the  best  speakers  pronounce  a  like 
o,  and  that  is  the  true  pronunciation  :  but  those  who 
see  analogy  so  openly  violated,  ought  to  be  assured 
of  the  certainty  of  the  custom  before  they  break 
through  all  the  laws  of  language  to  conform  to  it 

(69)   (71).    See  SCPERABLE. 

455-  We  have  seen,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
the  versatility  of  ^,  how  frequently  it  slidesinto  the 
sound  of  z:  but  my  observation  greatly  fails  me  if 
it  ever  takes  the  aspiration,  unless  it  immediately 
follows  the  accent,  except  in  the  words  sure, sugar, 
and  their  compounds  ;  and  these  irregularities  are 
sufficient,  without  adding  to  the  numerous  catalogue 
we  have  already  seen  under  this  letter. 

456.  The  analogy  we  have  just  been  observing, 
directs  us  in  the  pronunciation  of  usury,  usurer, 
and  usurious.  The  first  two  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  which  permits  the  s  to  go  into  aspi- 
ration, as  if  the  words  were  written  uzhury  and 
uzhurer:  but  the  accent  being  on  the  second  u  in 
the  last  word,  the  s  is  prevented  from  going  into 
aspiration,  and  is  pronounced  uzurious  (479)  (480). 
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457.  Though  the  ss  in  passion,  mission,  Sec. 
belong  to  separate  syllables,  as  if  spelt  pas-sioji, 
mission,  &c.  yet  the  accent  presses  the  first  into 
the  same  aspiration  as  the  last,  and  they  are  both 
pronounced  with  the  sharp  aspirated  hiss,  as  if  they 
were  but  one  s.   See  Exaggerate. 

458.  S  is  silent  in  isle,  island,  aisle,  demesne, 
puisne,  viscount,  and  at  the  end  of  some  words  from 
the  French,  as  pas,  sous,  tjis-d-vis;  and  in  corps 
the  two  last  letters  are  silent,  and  tlie  word  pro- 
nounced core  (412). 

T. 

459.  Th  the  sharp  sound  of  2>  (4I);  but  though 
the  latter  is  often  changed  into  the  former,  the 
former  never  goes  into  the  latter.  The  sound  to 
which  this  letter  is  extremely  prone,  is  that  of  s. 
This  sound  of  t  has  greatly  multiplied  the  hissing 
in  our  own  language,  and  has  not  a  little  promoted 
it  in  most  modern  tongues.  That  p  and  b,  t  and  d^ 
k  and  g  hard,  5  and  should  slide  into  each  other, 
is  not  surprising,  as  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
a  nice  shade  of  sound  ;  but  that  t  should  alter  to  5, 
seems  a  most  violent  transition,  till  we  consider  the 
organic  formation  of  these  letters,  and  of  those 
vowels  which  always  occasion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the 
formation  of  t,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  stoppage 
of  the  breath  by  the  application  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  tongue,  near  the  end,  to  the  correspondent 
part  of  the  palate;  and  that  if  we  just  detach  the 
tongue  from  the  palate,  sufficiently  to  let  the  breath 
pass,  a  hiss  is  produced  which  forms  the  letter  .s. 
Now  the  vowel  that  occasions  this  transition  of  t 
to  s,  is  the  squeezed  sound  of  e,  as  heard  in  y  con- 
sonant (8) ;  which  squeezed  sound  is  a  species  of 
hiss  ;  and  this  hiss,  from  the  abscence  of  accent, 
easily  slides  into  the  s,  and  s  as  easily  into  sh:  thui 
mechanically  is  generated  that  hissing  termination, 
tion,  which  forms  but  one  syllable,  as  if  written 
shun  (195). 

460'  But  it  must  be  carefully  remarked,  that  this 
hissing  sound,  contracted  by  the  t  before  certain 
diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but  after  the  accent: 
when  the  accent  falls  on  the  vowel  immediately  after 
the  t,  this  letter,  like  5  or  c  in  the  same  situation, 
preserves  its  simple  sound:  thus  the  c  in  social, 
goes  into  sh,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding 
vowel;  but  it  preserves  the  simple  sound  of  5  in 
society,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding 
vowel.  The  same  analogy  is  obvious  in  satiate  andi 
satiety;  and  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  difference 
made  by  accent  in  the  sound  of  other  letters  (71). 
See  Satiety. 

461.  As  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie,  io,  or  lu,  when 
coming  after  the  accent,  have  the  power  of  drawing 
the  t  into  sh,  so  the  diphthongal  vowel  u,  in  the 
same  situation,  has  a  similar  power.  If  we  analyse 
the  u,  we  shall  find  it  commence  with  the  squeezed 
sound  of  e,  equivalent  to  the  consonant  y  (39). 
This  letter  produces  the  small  hiss  before  taken 
notice  of  (459),  and  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
pronunciation  of  nature,  and  borders  so  closely  on 
natshur,  that  it  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Sheridan  adopted 
this  latter  mode  of  spelling  the  word  to  express  its 
sound.  The  only  fault  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  depicting 
the  sound  of  this  word,  seems  to  be  that  of  making 
the  u  short,  as  in  bur,  cur,  &c.  as  every  correct  ear 
must  perceive  an  elegance  in  lengthening  the  sound 
of  the  u,  and  a  vulgarity  in  shortening  it.  The  true 
pronunciation  seems  to  lie  between  both. 
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there,  these,  they,  thine,  thither,  those,  thouj  though, 
thus,  thy,  and  their  compounds. 

457.  Th,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  sliarp,  as  death, 
breath,  &c.  except  in  beneath,  booth,  with;  and 
the  verbs  to  wreath,  to  loath,  to  uncloath,  to  seeth. 
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4f52*  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  greatest  fault  seems  to 
lie  in  not  attending  to  the  nature  and  influence  of 
the  accent :  and  because  nature,  creature,  feature, 
fortune,  misfortune,  &c.  have  the  ^  pronounced  like 
ch,  or  tsh,  as  if  written  crea-chure,  fea-tshure,  &c. 
he  has  extended  this  change  of  t  into  tch,  or  tsh, 
to  the  word  tune,  and  its  compounds,  tutor,  tutoress, 
tutorage,  tutelage,  tutelar,  tutelary,  &c.  tumult, 
turnout,  &c.  which  he  spells  tshoon,  tshoon-eble, 
&:c.  tshoo-tur,  tshoo-triss,  tshoo-tur-idzh,  tshoo 
tel-idzh,  tshoo-tel-er,  tshoo-tel-er-y,  &c.  tshoo 
mult,  tshoo-mur,  &c.    Though  it  is  evident,  from 
the  foregoing  observations,  that  as  the  u  is  under 
the  accent,  the  preceding  ^  is  preserved  pure,  and 
that  the  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
tewtor,  tewmour,  6cc.  and  neither  tshootur,  tshoo 
mult,  tshoomour,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  writes  them,  nor 
tootor,  toomult,  toomour,  as  they  are  often  pro- 
nounced by  vulgar  speakers.  See  Superaele. 

463.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  analogy. 
Whenever  t  comes  before  these  vowels,  and  the 
accent  immediately  follows  it,  the  t  preserves  its 
simple  sound,  as  in  Mdtiades,  elephantiasis,  satiety, 
See.  but  when  the  accent  precedes  the  ^,  it  then  goes 
into  sh,  tch,  or  tsh,  as  natshure  or  natchure,  na- 
shion,  vir-tshue  or  virtchue,  patient,  &c.  or  na- 
shion,  pashent,  &e.  464.  In  similar  circumstances, 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  d,  as  arduous,  hideous, 
&c.  (293)  (294)  (376).  Nor  is  this  tendency  of  t 
before  long  u  found  only  when  the  accent  imme 
diately  precedes;  for  we  hear  the  same  aspiration 
of  this  letter  in  spiritual,  spirituous,  sis;nature, 
ligature,  forfeiture,  as  if  written  spiritshual,  spirit- 
shuous,  signatshure,  ligatshure,  forfeitshure.  Sec 
where  the  accent  is  two  syllables  before  these  let- 
ters ;  and  the  only  termination  which  seems  to 
refuse  this  tendency  of  the  t  to  aspiration,  is  that 
in  tude,  as  latitude,  longitude,  multitude,  &c. 

464.  This  pronunciation  of  t  extends  to  every 
word  where  the  diphthong  or  diphthongal  sound 
commences  with  i  or  e,  except  in  the  terminations 
of  verbs  and  adjectives,  which  preserve  the  simple 
in  the  augment,  without  sufl'ering  the  t  to  go  into 
the  hissing  sound,  as  I  pity,  thoupitiest,  he  pities, 
or  pitied;  mightier,  worthier,  twentieth,  thirtieth, 
&c.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule,  which 
forbids  the  adjectives  or  verbal  terminations  to  alter 
the  sound  of  the  primitive  verb  or  noun.  See  No. 
S8l-  But  in  the  words  bestial,  celestial,  frontier, 
admixtion,  &c.  where  the  s,  x,  or  n  precedes  the  t, 
this  letter  is  pronounced  like  tch  or  tsh,  instead  of 
sh  (291),  as  bes-tchial,  celes-tshial,  fron-tcheer, 
admix-tchion,  &c.  as  also  when  the  t  is  followed 
by  eou,  whatever  letter  precede,  as  righteous,  piteous 
plenteous,  &;c.  pronounced  righ-tcheous,j)it-cheous 
plen-tcheous,  &cc.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
t  when  succeeded  by  uou,  as  unctuous, presumptuous, 
6cc.  pronounced  ung-tchuous,presump-tchuouSj  Sec 
See  the  words. 

TTI. 

465.  This  lisping  sound,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  English  (41)  (50)  (469).  The 
(ireek  f  was  certainly  not  the  sound  we  give  it: 
like  its  principal  letter,  it  lias  a  sharp  and  a  Hat 
Bound;  but  these  are  so  little  subject  to  rule,  that  a 
catalogue  will,  jx'rhaps,  be  the  best  guide. 

466.  Th,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  sharp,  as 
in  thank,  think,  6i.r,.  except  in  the  following  words: 
This,  that,  than,  the,  thee,  t'leir,  them,  then,  thence. 


to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth. 

be  written  with  the  e  final;  not  only  to  distinguish 
some  of  them  from  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that  th 
is  soft;  for  though  th,  when  final,  is  sometimes 
pronounced  soft,  as  in  to  loath,  to  mouth,  &c.  yet 
the  at  the  end  of  words  is  never  pronounced  hard. 
There  is  as  obvious  an  analogy  for  this  sound  of  the 
th  in  these  verbs,  as  for  the  z  sound  of  5  in  verbs 
ending  in  se  (437) ;  and  why  we  should  write  some 
verbs  with  e,  and  others  without  it,  is  inconceivable. 
The  best  way  to  show  the  absurdity  of  our  ortho- 
graphy in  this  particular,  will  be  to  draw  out  the 
nouns  and  verbs  as  they  stand  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Adjectives  and  Nouns.  Verbs. 

breath,    to  breathe, 

wreath,  to  wreath,  to  inwreathe^ 

loath,  to  loathe, 

cloth,  to  cloathe,  to  uncloatlu 

bath,  to  bathe. 

smooth,  to  smooth, 

mouth,  to  mouth. 

swath,  to  swathe. 

^      ,  (to  sheatlu 

 I  to  sheathe. 

sooth,  to  sooth. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  analogy- 
of  the  language  in  this  case.  It  is  not  absurd  to 
hesitate  a  moment  at  writing  all  the  verbs  with  the 
e  final?  This  is  a  departure  from  our  great  lexico- 
grapher, which  he  himself  would  approve,  as  nothing 
but  inadvertency  could  have  led  him  into  this  un- 
meaning irregularity.  —  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe  here,  that  those  substantives  which  in  the 
singular  end  with  th  sharp,  adopt  the  th  flat  in  the 
plural,  as  path,  pariis;  bath,  barns,  &c.  Such  a 
propensity  is  there  to  slide  into  the  flat  sound  of  s, 
that  we  frequently  hear  this  sound  in  the  genitive 
case,  as,  My  wive's  portion,  for  my  wife's  portion. 
In  the  same  manner  we  hear  of  paying  so  much  for 
houze  rent  and  taxes,  instead  of  house  rent  and 
taxes;  and  shopkeepers  tell  us  they  have  goods  of 
all  prizes,  instead  of  all  prices.  Nay,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  plural  of  truth,  trums ;  but 
this  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

468-  Th  is  hard  in  the  middle  of  words,  either 
when  it  precedes  or  follows  a  consonant,  as  panther, 
nepenthe,  orthodox,  orthography,  orthoepy,  thwart, 
athwart,  ethnic,  misanthrope,  philanthropy,  &cc. 
except  brethren,  far  thing,  farther,  northern,  ivorthy, 
burthen,  murther,  where  the  M  is  flat;  but  the  tw(> 
last  words  are  better  written  burden  and  murder,^  J 

469.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  soft  in 
worils  purely  English,  as  father,  feather,  heathen, 
hither,  thither,  whither,  whether,  either,  neither^ 
weather,  wether,  wither,  gather,  together,  pother, 
mother, 

470.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  particularly  in 
words  from  the  learned  languages,  is  generally  hard, 
as  apathy,  sympathy,  antipathy,  Jthens,  atheist, 
authentickf  author"^  authority,  athirst,  cathartic, 
cathedral,  catholick,  catheter",  ether,  ethicks,  lethar- 
gy, Lethe,  leviathan,  litharge,  lithotomy,  mathesis, 
7nathematicks,  method,  pathetick,  plethora,  poly- 
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477.  X  has  a  sharp  sound  like  Tcs.,  when  it  ends  a 
syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  exercise,  ex- 
cellence. Sec.  or  when  the  accent  is  on  the  next  syl- 


matliy-i  ^rothonotary,  anathema,  amethyst,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  apothecary,  apotheosis. 

471.  Th  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  simple  t, 
as  Thomas,  thyme,  Thames,  asthma,  phthisis,  phthi- 
sick,  phthisical,  and  is  silent  in  twelfthtide,  pro- 
nounced tu/eljtide. 

T  silent, 

472.  T  is  silent  when  preceded  by  s,  and  followed 
by  the  abbreviated  terminations  ezzand  le,as  hasten, 
chasten,  fasten,  listen,  glisten,  christen,  moisten, 
which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  hace'n,  chace'n, 
&:c.  in  hursten  the  t  is  heard  :  so  castle,  nestle, 
trestle,  wrestle,  thistle,  whistle,  epistle,  bristle, 
gristle,  jostle,  apostle,  throstle,  bustle,  justle,  rustle, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  cassle,  nessle,  &:c.  in 
pestle  the  t  is  pronounced;  in  often,  fasten,  and 
soften,  the  t  is  silent,  and  at  the  end  of  several  words 
from  the  French,  as  trait,  gout  (taste),  eclat.  In  the 
first  of  these  words  the  t  begins  to  be  pronounced; 
in  the  last,  it  has  been  sometimes  heard;  but  in  the 
second,  never.  Toupet  is  more  frequently  written 
toupee,  and  is  therefore  not  irregular.  In  billet-doux 
the  t  is  silent,  as  well  as  in  hautboy.  The  same 
silence  of  t  may  be  observed  in  the  English  words, 
Christmas,  chestnut,  mortgage,  ostler,  bankruptcy, 
and  in  the  second  syllable  of  mistletoe*  In  currant 
and  currants,  the  t  is  always  mute*  See  No.  102, 
103.  405. 

V, 

473.  Fis  flat/,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
it  as  b  does  to  p,  d  to  t,  hard,^  to  Jc,  and  ztos  (41)' 
It  is  never  irregular;  and  if  ever  silent,  it  is  in  the 
-word  twelvemonth,  where  both  that  letter  and  the  e 
are,  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  generally  dropped, 
as  if  written  twel'month. 

W  initial, 

^74:.  That  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a  con- 
sonant, has  been  proved  already  (9)  (59)-  It  is  always 
silent  before  r,  as  in  wrack,  wrangle,  wrap,  wrath, 
wreak,  wreath,  wreck,  wren,  wrench,  wrest,  wrestle, 
wretch,  wriggle,  wright,  wring,  wrinkle,  wrist, 
write,  writhe,  wrong,  wrought,  wry,  awry,  bewray ; 
and  before  h,  and  the  vowel  o,  when  long,  diS  whole, 
who,  &c.  pronounced  hole,  hoo,  &c. 

475.  JV,  before  h,  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
after  the  h,  as  hoo-y,  why,hoo-en,  when,  &c.  but  in 
whole,  whoop,  &c.  the  single  and  double  o  coalescing 
with  the  same  sound  in  w,  this  last  letter  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  In  swoon,  however,  this  letter  is  always 
heard;  and  pronouncing  it  ^ootz,  is  vulgar.  In  sword 
and  answer  it  is  always  silent.  In  two  it  mingles 
with  its  kindred  sound,  and  the  number  two  is  pro 
nounced  like  the  adverb  too.  In  the  prepositions 
toward  and  towards,  the  w  is  dropped,  as  if  written 
toard  and  toards,  rhyming  with  hoard  and  hoards; 
hutinthe  adjectives  and  adverbs  toward  ?^nAtoward- 
ly,  froward  and  frowardly  the  is  heard  distinctly. 
It  is  sometimes  dropped  in  the  last  syllable  of 
awkward,  as  if  written  awkard;  but  this  pronun- 
ciation is  vulgar. 

X. 

476.  X  is  a  letter  composed  of  those  which  have 
been  already  considered,  and  therefore  will  need  but 
little  discussion  (48)  (51).  It  is  flat  or  sharp  like 
its  component  letters,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws. 


lable,  if  it  begin  with  a  consonant,  as  excuse,  ex- 
pense, Szc.  (7l)« 

478.  X  has  its  flat  sound  ]ike  gz,  when  the  accent 
is  not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable  having  the 
accent  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  exert,  example,  exist, 
&c.  pronounced  egzert,  egzample,  egzist,  &c.  The 
same  sound  may  be  observed  if  h  follow,  as  in  ex- 
hibit, exhale,  &zc.  pronounced  egzhibit,  egzhale: 
but  if  the  secondary  accent  be  on  the  or,  in  the  poly- 
syllable exhibition,  exhalation,  &c.  this  letter  is  tl^en  ... 

harp,  as  in  exercise  (71)  ;y  but  in  compound  words, 
t  here  the  primitive-  ends  in  x,  this  letter  retains  its 
^irimitive  sound,  as  fixation,  taxation,  vexation, 
vexatious,  relaxation,  &c.  to  which  we  may  add  the 
simples  in  our  language,  doxology  and  proximity ; 
so  that  this  propensity  of  x  to  become  egz,  seems 
confined  to  the  inseparable  preposition. 

479.  X,  like  s,  is  aspirated,  or  takes  the  sound 
of  h  after  it,  only  when  the  accent  is  before  it: 
hence  the  difference  between /Mawr/  and  luxurious; 
anxious  and  anxiety:  in  the  true  pronunciation  of 
which  words,  nothing  will  direct  us  but  recurring 
to  first  principles.  It  was  observed  that  s  is  never 
aspirated,  or  pronounced  like  sh,  but  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  preceding  s3dlable  (450) ;  and  that 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowel,  though 
the  s  frequently  is  pronounced  like  z,  it  is  never 
sounded  zh:  from  which  premises  we  may  conclude, 
that  luxury  and  luxurious  ought  to  be  pronounced 
luckshury  and  lugzurious,  and  not  lug-zho-ryus, 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  it.  The  same  error  runs 
through  his  pronunciation  of  all  the  compounds, 
luxuriance,  luxuriant,  luxuriate,  &c.  which  unques- 
tionably ought  to  be  pronounced  lug-zu-ri-ance, 
lug-zu-ri-ant,lug-zu-ri-ate,&cc.  in  four  syllables, 
and  not  in  three  only,  as  they  are  divided  in  his 
Dictionary. 

480.  The  same  principles  will  lead  us  to  decide 
in  the  words  anxious  and  anxiety :  as  the  accent  is 
before  the  x  in  the  first  word,  it  is  naturally  divisible 
into  angk-shious,  and  as  naturally  pronounced  angk- 
shus;  but  as  the  accent  is  after  the  x  in  the  second 
word,  and  the  hissing  sound  cannot  be  aspirated 
(456),  it  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  angziety. 
But  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  any  regard  to  the  com- 
ponent letters  of  these  words,  or  the  different  po- 
sition of  the  accent,  has  not  only  spelled  them  with- 
out aspiration,  but  without  letting  the  s,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  last  word,  go  into  z;  for  thus  they 
stand  in  his  Dictionary :  ank-syus,  ank-si-e-ty  (456). 

481.  The  letter  x,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
goes  into  z,  as  Xerxes,  Xenophon,  &c.  pronounced 
Zerkses,  Zenophon,  &c.  it  is  silent  at  the  end  of  the 
French  billet-doux,  and  pronounced  like  s  in  beaux; 
often  and  better  written  beaus, 

Y  initial. 

482.  Y,  as  a  consonant,  has  always  the  same  sound ; 
and  this  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  ascertain- 
ing its  real  character  (40) ;  when  it  is  a  vowel  at 
the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  with  the  accent  upon 
it,  it  is  sounded  exactly  like  the  first  sound  of/,  as 
cy-der,  ty-rant,  re-ply,  &c.  but  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  syllable,  without  the  accent,  it  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  first  sound  of  e^liberty,  fury, tend- 
erly^ Sue, 


11^  ' 
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483  Z  is  the  flat  s,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  b  does  to  p,  d  to  t,  hard  g  to  k,  and  v  to  /. 
Its  common  name  is  izzard,  which  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
plains into  ^hard;  if,  however,  this  be  the  meaning, 
it  i«  a  gross  misnomer:  for  the  z  is  not  the  hard 
bat"  the  soft  s  *  :  but  as  it  has  a  less  sharp,  and 
therefore  not  so  audible  a  sound,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  may  mean  s  surd.  Zed,  borrowed  from  the 
French,  is  the  more  fashionable  name  of  this  letter  ; 
but  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  admitted,  because  the 
names  of  tbe  letters  ought  to  have  no  diversity. 

484.  Z,  like  5,  goes  into  aspiration  before  a  diph 
thon'^i  or  a  diphthongal  vowel  after  the  accent,  as 
is  heard  in  vizier,  glazier,  grazier,  &c.  pronounced 
vizh-i-er,  glazh-i-er,  grazh-i-er,  &c.    The  same 
may  be  observed  of  azure,  razure,  &c. 

485  Z  is  silent  in  the  French  word  rendez-vous ; 
and  is  pronounced  in  the  Italian  manner,  as  if  t  were 
before  it,  in  mezzotinto,  as  if  written  metzotinto. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  just  idea 
of  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  both  with  respect 
to  sincrle  letters,  and  their  various  combinations  into 
syllables  and  words.  The  attentive  reader  must  have 
observed  how  much  the  sounds  of  the  letters  vary 
as  they  are  differently  associated,  and  how  much 
the  pronunciation  of  these  associations  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  accent.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  a  want  of  attending  to  it  has 
betrayed  several  ingenious  men  into  the  grossest 
absurdities.  This  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  ob 
servations  on  accent,  which  is  the  uext  point  to  be 
considered.  ' 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

486.  The  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  opprobrium 
of  modern  criticism.  Nothing  can  show  more  evi- 
dently the  fallibility  of  the  human  faculties  than 
the  total  ignorance  we  are  in  at  present  of  the  nature 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  accent  **.  This  would  be 
still  more  surprising  if  a  phenomenon  of  a  similar 
kind  did  not  daily  present  itself  to  our  view.  The 
accent  of  the  English  language,  which  is  constantly 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  every  moment  open  to 
investigation,  seems  as  much  a  mystery  as  that  accent 
which  is  removed  almost  two  thousand  years  from 
our  view.  Obscurity,  perplexity,  and  confusion,  run 
through  every  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  nothing 
could  be  so  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  explain  it, 
did  not  a  circumstance  present  itself,  which  at  once 
accounts  for  the  confusion,  and  affords  a  clew  to  lead 
us  out  of  it. 

487.  Not  one  writer  on  accent  has  given  us  sucl 
a  definition  of  the  voice  as  acquaints  us  with  its 
essential  properties:  they  speak  of  high  and  low, 


•  ProfcsPorWard,  flpcakinp  of  the  reason  for  doublinff  the  « 
BtthfTiul  of  worilH,  ha>H,  "«»loiil)li!(l  rrtaiiiHitH  proper  force 
which  when  «iii(rl«;  at  the  end  of  wordn,  Sh  aoftcned  into 
aa  UiH  liiHH  "  And  Dr.  WalliM  IcIIh  um,  thut  it  is  almost  certain 
wh»-n  a  noun  has  «  hard  in  the  hiHt  Hyllahio,  and  htTotnca  a 
verh-  that  in  the  hitler  cawe  iho  h  heroineB  Hoft,  as  n  liouHf 
U  pronounced  with  the  hard  «,  and  lo  houne  with  ihcwsolt 
Sec  OhnervationH  on  the  (J reck  and  Latin  Accent  and 
Ouanlitv  at  the  end  of  the  Key  to  the  ClaMsical  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  IVarncH. 


oud  and  soft,  quick  and  slow;  but  they  never  once 
mention  that  striking  property  which  distinguishes 
peaking  from  singing  sounds,  and  which,  from 
sliding  from  high  to  low,  and  from  low  to 
igh,  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice.  No  wonder,  when  writers  left 
this  out  of  the  account,  that  they  should  blunder 
about  the  nature  of  accent:  it  was  impossible  they 
hould  do  otherwise  ;  so  partial  an  idea  of  the  speak- 
ing voice  must  necessarily  lead  them  into  error.  But 
let  us  once  divide  the  voice  into  its  rising  and  falling 
nflections,  the  obscurity  vanishes,  and  accent  be- 
comes as  intelligible  as  any  other  part  of  language. 

488.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  let  us  com- 
pare the  accented  syllables  with  others,  and  we  shall 
hnd  this  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn :  "  The 
ccented  syllable  is  always  louder  than  the  rest; 
but  when  it  has  the  rising  inflection,  it  is  higher 
than  the  preceding,  and  lower  than  the  succeeding 
syllable:  and  when  it  has  the  falling  inflection,  it  is 
pronounced  higher  as  well  as  louder  than  the  other 
syllables,  either  preceding  or  succeeding."  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word  which  has  no  emphasis, 
and  which  is  the  concluding  word  of  a  discourse." 
Those  who  wish  to  see  this  clearly  demonstrated 
may  consult  Elements  of  Elocution,  second  edition, 
age  181«  On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  observe,  that  the  stress  we  call  accent  is 
as  well  understood  as  is  necessary  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  single  words,  which  is  the  object  of  this 
treatise;  and  therefore,  considering  accent  merely 
as  stress,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  some  remarks 
on  its  proper  position  in  a  word,  and  endeavour  to 
detect  some  errors  in  the  use  and  application  of  it. 

The  different  Positions  of  the  English  Accent, 
489.  Accent,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a  com- 
parison with  other  syllables  less  forcible;  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  monosyllables,  properly  speaking, 
have  no  accent :  when  they  are  combined  with  other 
monosyllables  and  form  a  phrase,  the  stress  which 
is  laid  upon  one,  in  preference  to  others,  is  called 
emphasis.  As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  the  most 
significant  word  in  a  sentence,  so,  where  other  reasons 
do  not  forbid,  the  accent  always  dwells  with  greatest 
force  on  that  part  of  the  word  which,  from  its  im- 
portance, the  hearer  has  always  the  greatest  occa- 
sion to  observe;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  root,  or 
body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony  of  termination 
frequently  attracts  the  accent  from  the  root  to  the 
branches  of  words,  so  the  first  and  most  natural  law 
of  accentuation  seems  to  operate  less  in  fixing  the 
stress  than  any  of  the  other.  Our  own  Saxon  ter- 
minations, indeed,  with  perfect  uniformity,  leave  the 
principal  part  of  the  word  in  quiet  possession  of 
what  seems  its  lawful  property  (601);  but  Latin  and 
Greek  terminations,  of  which  our  language  is  full, 
assume  a  right  of  preserving  their  original  accent, 
and  subjecting  many  of  the  words  they  bestow  upon 
us,  to  their  own  classical  laws.  ,      i  • 

490.  Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated,  m 
a  great  measure,  by  etymology.  In  words  from  the 
Saxon,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  root;  in  words 
from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  generally  on  the 
termination;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  dillerent 
accent  we  lay  on  some  words,  to  distingui.sh  them 
from  others,  we  seem  to  have  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation;  namely,  the  radical,  the 
terminational,  and  the  distinctive. 
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Accent  on  Dissyllables, 

491.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  has  necessarily 
one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one.  It  is  true,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  sometimes  lay  an  equal 
stress  upon  two  successive  syllables,  as  di-rect, 
some-times ;  but  when  these  words  are  pronounced 
alone,  they  have  never  more  than  one  accent.  For 
want  of  attending  to  this  distinction,  some  writers 
have  roundly  asserted,  that  many  dissyllables  have 
two  accents,  such  as  convoy^  concourse^  discord, 
shipwreck :  in  which,  and  similar  instances,  they  con- 
found the  distinctness,  with  which  the  latter  syllables 
are  necessarily  pronounced,  with  accentual  force ; 
though  nothing  can  be  more  different.  Let  us  pro- 
nounce the  last  syllable  of  the  xionn  torment  as  dis- 
tinctly as  we  please,  it  will  still  be  very  diiferent 
with  respect  to  force,  from  the  same  syllable  in  the 
verb  to  torment^  where  the  accent  is  on  it ;  and  if 
we  do  but  carefully  watch  our  pronunciation,  the 
same  difference  will  appear  in  every  word  of  two  syl- 
lables throughout  the  language.  The  word  Amen 
is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced  with  two  con- 
secutive accents  when  alone. 

492.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation  in 
certain  words  of  two  syllables,  which  are  both  nouns 
and  verbs,  that  is  not  unworthy  of  notice;  the  nouns 
having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  verbs 
on  the  last.  This  seems  an  instinctive  effort  in  the 
language  (if  the  expression  will  be  allowed  me)  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  want  of  differ- 
ent terminations  for  these  different  parts  of  speech*. 

The  words  which  admit  of  this  diversity  of  accent 
are  the  following: 


Noans.  Verbs. 

abject,       to  abject, 
absent,      to  absent, 
abstract,    to  abstract, 
decent,      to  accent, 
affix,         to  affix, 
assign,      to  assign, 
augment,  to  augment, 
bombard,  to  bombard, 
cement,      to  cement, 
colleague,  to  colleague, 
collect,       to  collect, 
compact,    to  compact. 
c6mpound,to  compound, 
compress,  to  compress, 
to  concert. 
to  concrete, 
to  conduct, 
to  confine. 
to  confiict. 
to  conserve, 
to  consort. 
to  contest. 
to  contract. 
to  contrast. 


concert, 

concrete, 

conduct, 

confine, 

conflict, 

conserve, 

consort, 

contest, 

contract, 

contrast, 


IVouns. 

convent, 

converse, 

convert, 

convict, 

convoy, 

desert, 

discount, 

descant, 

digest, 

essay, 

export, 

extract, 

exile., 

ferment, 

frequent, 

import, 

incense, 

insult, 

object, 

perfume, 

permit, 

prefix, 

premise, 

presage, 


Verbs, 
to  convent. 
to  converse. 
to  convert, 
to  convict. 
to  convoy, 
to  desert. 
to  discount. 
to  descant. 
to  digest, 
to  essay, 
to  export. 
to  extract* 
to  exile. 
to  ferment. 
to  frequent. 
to  import. 
to  inc'mse, 
to  insult, 
to  object. 
to  perf  ume, 
to  permit. 
to  prefix. 
to  premise, 
to  presage* 


It  19  not  improbable  that  the  verb,  by  receiving  a  participial 
tenniiiation,  has  incliiied  iis  to  pronounce  that  part  of  speech 
with  an  accent  nearer  the  end  than  wo  do  the  noun  :  lor  thoiiffh 
we  can  without  any  difficulty  pronounce  the  verb  with  the 
accent  on  the  noun  we  cannot  so  easily  pronounce  the  parti- 
ciple and  the  adverb  lorined  from  it  with  that  accent;  thus 
^t-;,*^!*"  pronounce  to  transport  with  the  accent  on  the  first 


f} liable;  but 
'J'his  is  a  so 


not  so  easily  transporting  and  trdnfnnrtivehi 
d  reason  lor  the  distinction,  and  ought  to  induce 
-^im  A«C2)u/c/ire  and  to  sepulchre 

seem  lo  require  it,   bee  the  word. 


Nouns. 

present, 

produce, 

projectf 

protest, 

rebel, 

record, 

refuse. 


Verbs, 
to  present, 
to  produce, 
to  project. 
to  protest, 
to  rebel, 
to  record, 
to  refuse. 


Nouns. 

subject, 

survey, 

torment, 

trdject, 

transfer, 


Verbs, 
to  subject. 
to  survey, 
to  torment. 
to  traject. 
to  transfer, 
transport,  to  transport, 
attribute,  to  attribute. 


493.  To  this  analogy,  some  speakers  are  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  the  word  contents ;  which,  when 
it  signifies  the  matter  contained  in  a  book,  is  often 
heard  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  though 
this  pronunciation  serves  to  distinguish  words  which 
are  different  in  signification,  and  to  give,  in  some 
measure,  a  difference  of  form  to  the  noun  and  verb, 
in  which  our  tongue  is  remarkably  deficient,  still  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  distinction  be  of  any  real 
advantage  to  the  language.  See  Bowl.  This  diversity 
of  accentuation  seems  to  have  place  in  some  com- 
pound verbs.  See  Cou^TERBALA^■CE  and  the  sub- 
sequent words. 

494.  Sometimes  words  have  a  different  accent,  as 
they  are  adjectives  or  substantives. 


Substantives. 
august,  the  month. 
compact. 

champaign.,  wine. 
exile.,  banishment. 
gallant,  a  lover. 
instinct, 
invalid. 

Levant,  a  place. 
minute  of  time. 
supine,  in  grammar. 


Adjectives. 
august,  noble. 
compact. 

champaign,  open, 
exile,  small. 
gallant,  bold. 
instinct, 
invalid. 

levant,  eastern. 
minute,  small. 
supine,  indolent. 


buffet,  a  cupboard. 

conjure,  to  entreat. 

desert,  merit. 
sinister,  the  left  side. 


495.  Sometimes  the  same  parts  of  speech  have  a 
different  accent  to  make  a  difference  of  signification; 

buffet,  a  blow, 
to  conjure,  to  practise 
magic. 
desert,  a  wilderness. 
sinister,  insidious. 

496.  In  this  analogy  some  speakers  pronounce 
the  word  concordance  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  when  it  signifies  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible ; 
and  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  when  it  signifies 
agreement:  but  besides  that,  there  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  distinguishing  nouns  from  each  other, 
as  there  is  nouns  from  verbs;  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  concordance  gives  a  harsh- 
ness and  poverty  to  its  sound,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

497.  But  though  the  different  accentuation  of  nouns 
and  verbs  of  the  same  form  does  not  extend  so  far 
as  might  be  expected,  it  is  certain,  that  in  words  of 
two  syllables,  where  the  noun  and  verb  are  of  differ- 
ent forms,  there  is  an  evident  tendency  in  the  lan- 
guage to  place  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of 
the  noun,  and  on  the  last  of  the  verb.  Hence  the 
nouns  outrage,  upstart,  and  uproar,  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable;  and  the  verbs  to  uplift,  to 
uphold,  and  to  outstrip,  on  the  last. 

498.  This  analogy  will  appear  still  more  evident 
if  we  attend  to  the  accent  of  those  nouns  and  verbs 
which  are  compounded  of  two  words.  Every  dissyl- 
lable compounded  of  words  which,  taken  separately, 
have  a  meaning,  may  be  deemed  a  qualified  sub- 
stantive; and  that  word  which  qualifies  or  describes 
the  other,  is  that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  and 
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t  .  1.       w  f«        tlif.  accent  • .  a  syllable  by  being  compared ;  and  verbs  by  altering 
consequently  is  that  wb.^^^^^^^^  ,,,3e/or  be?on.in|  participles:  adjectives  be- 

accordingly  we  find  that  mA^Aojzo"^^^^^^  have  the  come  adverbs,  by  adding  /r  to  them;  and  prepo- 
freehold,  sand-box,  ^fr^'^^'X?'^^^^^^^  precede  nouns  or  verbs  without  altering  the 

iccent  on  the  first  syllable,  '^^f  ^l^^/Jl'^^^^^^^  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed  :  so 

part  of  the  -ord ;  whi  e  ga  .^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,f  dissyllables  is  known 


part  of  the  word  ;  ^^Ue  gam.j^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  dissyllables  is  known, 

Lrf.r..//,  have  the  accent  onthe  l^s^  sjl  able,  ^^^^^^L^^^^  polysyllables,  whose  terminations  are  perlectly 
is  the  least  distinguish.ng^part  of  the  .  oi d.  ^  Th.  j  P  ^  Y  >   ^  ,,,,Hably  .ettled 

Thus  lion  becomes  lioness;  poet,  poetess;  poute 


in  the  least  uisli"5"''^"*"&  j   .        «  ^ 

ru  e,  however,  is  either  by  the  capr.ce  of  custom 

or  the  love  of  harmony,  f^V'^^'y  _^_'°l!;^?l^f„; 

su 


..the  love  ofl^^^."^^"^^'^^^  "'^y,;^^^^^^^^^  polUer,  or  poluely,  or  even  polueher ; 

sufficiently  extensive  to  mark  the  ^r^^'^f^^^^^^^  Lschievous;  happy,  happiness;  nay,  Uo- 

of  the  language.   Akenside  brings  the  verb  to  |        becomes  lionesses;  mischief,  mischievousness  ■ 


ment  under  this  analogy : 

u   The  sober  zeal        ^  ^ 

«hVai!rp' Vo'm/nentin>2r  on  prodigious  things. 
Ot  age,  commeniii  h^^^^i.^^^  Imagination 

And  Milton,  in  the  same  manner,  the  verb  to  com- 
merce :  ,   .     1 . 

"  And  look?  commercing  with  the  skies,  „ 
"  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thiue  eyes.     II  renseroso 
499.  Something  very  analogous  to  this  we  find  in 


misc/itejy  //t.too#ttct  i^co  ,  , —   - 

ness  becomes  lionesses;  mischief,  mischievousness 
and  service,  serviceable,  serviceableness,  serviceublj 
and  unserviceably,  without  disturbing  the  accent, 
either  on  account  of  the  prepositive  un,  or  the  sub- 
junctives able,  ably,  and  ableness. 

502.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  glaring  absurdity 
which  prevails  even  in  the  first  circles;  that  ot  pro- 
nouncing the  plural  princess,  and  even  the  singular, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  like  success 


AQQ  Somethine  very  analogous  to  tnis  we  uu^  ^"  witli  tne  accent  on  uie  scuuul.  oy^- 
thfnounsTe  verbalize,  by  changing  the  .  sharp  o^L,,^  successes ;  for  we  might  just  as  well  say  cia.cAe..; 
Xl  nonn  into  the  .  flat,  or  z  of  the  verb  (437),  as  l,„d  dutchesses,  as  princess  -^nd  princesses ;  nor 
I  L/  and  to  1. ;  whe^e  we  may  remark,  that  when  ..^uld  a  correct  ear  be  less  hurt  with  the  latter  than 
♦Tip  word  in  both  parts  of  speech  is  a  monosyllable,  former. 

Ind  s^not  under ^the  laws  of  accent,  the  verb,how-  503.  So  few  verbs  of  three  syllables  follow  the 
^vPrclaL^he  privilege  of  lengthening  the  soundL^.i^gy  observablein  those  of  two,  that  of  protract- 
Tf  the  coTsonanr>vhen  it  can,'as  well  as  when  it  i„g  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable,  that  this  economy 
cannot  prolong  the  accentuation:  thus  we  notonlyLems  peculiar  to  dissyllables:  many  verbs,  indeed 
W  ^;iraltered  to  .raze,  brass  to  braze,  glass  to  Lf  ^hree  syllables,  are  compounded  of  a  preposition 
Wazf  prL  r;..-e,LaJ.  to  breathe,  &c.  buttheLf  ^wo  syllables:  and  then,  according  to  the  primary 
f  o??fharp  altered  to  the  s  flat  in  advice  to  advise,l^,y  of  formation,  and  not  the  secondary  of  dis  inc- 
ZL  t7Lcuse  device  to  devise,  &c.  The  noun  L;on,  we  may  esteem  them  radical,  and  not  distinc- 
Xnttnl  the  sha'rp  hi  sing  sound,  and  the  verb  the  Lve':  such  a^e  contradict,  intercede,  supersede  con- 
sK?z  nrone?withoti?  transferring  the  accentL,,^,,^^,  circumscribe  superscribe,  Sec.  while  the 
Lm  one  sellable  to  another.  The  vulgar  extend  rality  of  words  ending  in  the  verba  termma- 
thranalo'y  to  the  noun  practice  and  the  verb  to  fi^ns  ise  and  ize,  retain  the  accent  ot  the  simple, 
l/ar'r.  S?onouncing  the  first  with  the  i  short,  and  tyrannise,  modernise,  &c.  and  the  whole 

C  c  like  sharp  as  if  written  practiss,  and  theLribe  of  trisyllable  verbs  in  a.,  very  fesv  excepted 
lastwiththe  and  the  .  like  z,  as  if  written  L^f^se  the  accent  on  the  last  sylable :  ^ut  words  ot 

!f4V^^^  but  correct  speakers  pronounce  the  verb Lhree  syllables  often  take  their  accent  from  the 
{^^e  the  noun  ;  that  is,  as  if  written  practiss.  The Larned  languages  from  which  they  are  derived ;  and 
rioLTropr.c;,andth  makes  it  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  English 

analorWrby  writing  the  Aoun  with  the  c,  and  L^ent  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
the  verb  with  the  s,  and  without  any  difference  of  I 


sound,  except  pronouncing  the  ^  m  the  ^^st  ^.e  ^. 
and  in  the  last  like  i  long,  where  we  may  still  dis- 
cover a  trace  of  the  tendency  to  the  barytorie  pro- 


of  the  Influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent 
'         on  the  Accent  of  English  Polysyllables. 

(a)  As  our  language  borrows  so  largely  from  the 


rover  a  trace  of  the  tendency  to  me  uaryi^u,,,.  i>^y^        ya)       uui  lau^Mc^-   r.,^^^^>^  Jk.  nm- 

rciaUo„  in  the  „on,,  aod  the  o.y.ne  i„  the         ,       ed  .a„«ua,es,  .t  .s  »o  w„^ 

(467  .  See  the  words.  .iKrtTem     The  r"'=        P'''""*        •^""'^  "^^^^ 

500.  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  tendeney  °    byjhem     The  rule^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


bUU.       1  Ilia    SCClli^   3        -f  ■ 

Engli.sh  verbs:  and  where  we  find  it  crossed,  it  is 
generally  in  those  formed  from  nouns,  rather  than 
thecontrary:  agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Johnson  has  ob 


by  tnem.     ine  luic  lui   ,        r.  , 

was,  indeed,  essentially  ditVerent  from  that  ot  the 
Latin;  but  words  from  the  Cxreek,  coming  to  us 
through  the  Latin,  are  often  so  much  latinized  as  to 


^.^rcontr^a;;:  agreeably  to  this,        J"';"-"  l-^-^^- ^ 'jrf, 'e  ^ori       r  o^^^  "-t  of 

served,  that  though  nouns  ^^^.^'^.r  ^ole     hi  !■      '  ^  "'e  Latin  accent  uhich  .  e  must 

the  latter,  yet  verbs  have  it  seldom  on  the  lo.mei|tne  i  ^^^^^      .^^^  inllnences  our  own. 


syllable;  those  nouns  which,  in  the  common  order 
of  language,  must  have  preceded  the  verbs,  otte 
transniit  this  accent  to  the  verbs  they  iorm,  and 

.1        .1   J.  «^iic4-  U '1  vf»  T^rpr 


ne  ijaLiii ;  ttuu.  il  jo  vhv.    

chielly  regard,  as  that  which  inlluences  our  own. 

(b)  The  first  general  rule  that  may  be  laid  down 
is  that  when  words  come  to  us  whole  from  the  Greek 


UanTmit  this  accent  to  "the  verbs  they  form,  -  'J;  ^'■»  ;X  Te  ac^  n.  o  t  to  ^  preserved  a, 
inversely  :  thus  the  noun  u.ater  must  have  prexede.    or  ''e  same  a^^^^  ^^^^^J  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  verb  to  water,  as  the  verb  to  correspond  '""''T"  '^^^  „,edmto  ,  delator,  spectator, 

have  preceded  the  noun  correspondent ;  and  '°/'""«''  /X" 7  &  preserve  the  penultimate  accent  of  the 
must'claim  priority  to  pursaU.    So  ^^at  «e  may  ad«  6^^^^  pre.e  ,^,„,,„  „f 

conclud,.,  whenever  verbs  ''--'^/-"'Vo'etord  o  ^1^^^^^  ha'  placed  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
is  .eldon,  by  cl.ance    and    e    r   ly  -^''M-V'  o"' 0  Lator,audUor,..un.s,er,c.catr.., 


IS  seiuuiii  ujf  ,    n  J 

only  where  a  superior  law  of  accent  takes  place 

Accent  on  Trisyllables. 


our  language  nus  v.. v.     ^ 

lable  o'l  orator,  senator,  auditor,  minister,  cicatrix, 
plethora,  &c.  in  opposition  to  the  Latin  pronun- 
riation  of  these  words,  and  would  have  mtallibly 
lone  the  same  by  abdomen,  bitumen,  and  acumen, 

1    i"-J   t     „i  .^,wl  in   rPQrni>  tlieSO 


501.  Aswordsincreaseinsy,lab,es,themoreea,.^^ 

l'.%urby'iecii:K    :d;::re7i=ils:i:ai  words .... ...  ^^^o.  of  .he  ..o.hic  .o. 


cent,  and  to  preserve  the  stress  inviolably  on  the 
secoud  syllable;  nor  has  even  the  interposition  of 
two  consonants  been  always  able  to  keep  the  accent 
from  mounting  up  to  the  antepenultimate  syllable 
as  we  may  see  in  minister,  sinister,  character,  ma- 
gistrate., &:c.  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  favourite 
accent  of  our  latiguage.  See  Miscellany. 

(c)  But  notwithstanding  this  prevalence  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent,  the  general  rule  still  holds 
good:  and  more  particularly  in  words  a  little  removed 
from  common  usage,  such  as  terms  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  these  are  generally  of  Greek  original;  but 
coming  to  us  through  the  Latin,  most  commonly 
contract  the  Latin  accent  when  adopted  into  our 
language.  This  will  appear  plainly  by  the  following 
lists  :  and  first,  let  us  select  some  where  the  Greek 
and  Latin  accents  coincide: 


plethora., 
metabasiSf 
emphasis, 
antispdsiSy 
antithesis, 
antiphrdsiSf 
protasis, 
metathesis, 
epenthesis, 
aphaeresis, 

(d)  Another  list  will  show 
of  these  languages  dider: 
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found :  suchas  exostosis,  formed  from  and  oCTfov, 
sjnneurosis  from  Gvv  and  viVQOV,  &c.  This  tendency 
therefore  has  sufficiently  formed  an  analogy;  and 
since  rules,  however  absurdly  formed  at  first,  are 
better  than  no  rules  at  all,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  advisable  to  consider  every  word  of  this  form  as 
subject  to  the  penultimate  accent,  and  to  look  upon 
apotheosis  and  metamorphosis,  as  exceptions. 
,  ((?)  The  next  rule  we  may  venture  to  lay  down  as 
a  pretty  general  one,  is,  that  if  the  words  derived 
from  the  learned  languages,  though  anglicised  by 
altering  the  termination,  contain  the  same  number 
of  syllables  as  in  the  original  languages,  they  are 
generall}'^  to  be  pronounced  with  tlie  same  accent; 
tliat  is,  with  the  same  accent  as  the  first  person  pre- 
sent of  the  indicative  mood  active  voice,  or  as  the 
present  participle  of  the  same  verb.  The  reality  of 
this  rule  will  best  appear  by  a  selection  of  such 
classes  of  words  as  have  an  equal  number  of  syl- 
lables in  both  languages. 

(.f)  Words  which  have  a  in  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable: 


avTiGTtaGig, 
avzi&eGig. 
avTicpQaGig. 
TtQotaGig. 
fitvad^EGig. 
bniv^fEGig. 
dcpUiQiGLg. 

where  the  accents 


antanacldsisy 
catachresis. 


avTavcc'/.XuGtS' 
zazuxQrjGig. 
7taQ(x/.tvTr]Gig. 
anoGiconrjGig, 
avTiTtzcoGig. 
dvadinXajGtS* 
uv'giqGLg. 
pd^riGig, 
itrn'riGig.^ 

vdQO(pO§L(X, 

KVuXoTtaidFJa. 

CCTIOQLU. 
TCQOGCOnOTlOia* 

tTticpcovri^cc. 
dicccpogriGig, 
dLTclcofia. 
TcaQaycoyrj. 
dnoGZQOcprj. 


paracentesis^ 
aposiopesis, 
antiptdsis, 
anadipldsiSf 
auxesis, 
mathesis, 
exegesis, 
hydrophobia^ 
cyclopaedia, 
aporia, 
prosopopoeia^ 
epiphonenia, 
diaphoresis, 
diploma, 
parogoge, 
apostrophe, 

In  this  list  we  perceive  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
the  Latin  language  to  accent  the  long  penultimate 
vowel,  and  that  of  the  Greek,  to  pay  no  regard  to 
it  if  the  last  vowel  is  short,  but  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate.  It  will,  however,  be  easily 
perceived,  that  in  this  case  we  follow  the  Latin 
analogy,  this  analogy  will  appear  more  evident  by 
a  list  of  words  ending  in  osis,  where,  though  the  o 
in  the  penultimate  syllable  is  the  omega,  the  Greek 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate: 

VTiEQCUQ-ncoGigj  dvuGzo/iooGLg, 

anoQ-icoGLg,  avvdgd'QcoGigy 

y6[icpG3Gig,  dioQd-QcoGig, 

dvufioQcpcoaLg,  dfiavQcoGig, 

fiezccfioQcpcoGig,  Gvvoi-ndcoGig, 

7tciQacpip,a}GLg,  dnoviVQcoGig. 

This  analogy  has  led  us  to  accent  certain  words, 
formed  from  the  Greek,  where  the  omega  was  not 
in  the  penultimate  of  the  original,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  words  where  this  long  vowel  was 


prevalent, 

equivalent, 

adjacent, 

ligament, 

infamous, 

propagate, 

indagate, 

suffrasjan. 


praevdlens. 

aequiidlens. 

adjdcens* 

I  i  gam  en, 

injdinis. 

propdgo, 

indago. 

suffragans. 


In  this  small  class  of  words  we  find  all  but  the 
first  two  have  a  difi'erent  accent  in  English  from  that 
of  the  Latin,  The  rule  for  placing  the  accent  in 
that  language  being  the  simplest  in  the  world:  if 
the  penultimate  syllable  is  long,  the  accent  is  on  it  j 
if  short,  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate. 

(g:)  Words  which  have  e  in  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable : 


penetrate, 

discrepant, 

precedent, 

e'legant, 

exiiperant, 

exuberant, 

e'minent, 

excellent, 

alienate, 

delegate. 


penetro. 

discrepans. 

praecedens. 

elegans. 

exuperans, 

exuberans. 

eniinens. 

excellens, 

alieno. 

delego. 


In  this  class  we  find  the  penultimate  e  accented 
n  English  as  in  Latin,  except  in  the  three  last  words. 
The  word  alienate  departs  from  the  Latin  accen- 
tuation, by  placing  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
IS  if  derived  from  the  English  noun  alien.  The  e 
n  penetro  is  either  long  or  short  in  Latin,  and  in 
this  case  we  generally  prefer  the  short  sound  to  the 
long  one. 

(/i)  Words  which  have  i  in  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable: 


acclivous, 

declivous, 

proclivous, 

litigant, 

mitigant, 

sibilant, 

vigilant, 

fulminant, 

discriminate, 


acclivus, 

decllvus* 

procllvus, 

litigans, 

mitigans, 

sibilans. 

vigilans. 

fulmmans. 

discrim'ino. 
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perspicience, 

conscience, 

obedience, 

pestilence, 

supplicate, 

explicate, 

abdicate, 

providence, 

fe'stinate, 

habitant, 

bene'Bcent, 

accident, 

evident, 

indigent, 

diligent, 

negligent, 

exigence, 

intelligence, 

deficience, 

me'ndicant, 

resident, 

diffidence, 

confidence, 

investigate, 

castigate, 

e'xtricate, 

irritate, 

pro'fligate, 

instigate. 


perspiciens^ 
conscienSf 
ohediens. 
■pestilens. 
supplicant* 
explican&' 
abdicans, 
providen». 
festlno. 
hah'itans, 
henef'icus, 
accidens, 
evidens. 
indigens^ 
dtligens. 
negtigens. 
exigens, 
intelligenst 
dejiciens. 
mendlcans* 
resldens, 
dijf'ldens. 
confidens. 
ijivestigO' 
castlgo. 
extrico, 
irrito* 
profligo. 
instigo* 
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disputant, 
impudent. 


In  the  foregoing  list  of  words  we  find  a  very  general 
coincidence  of  the  English  and  Latin  accent,  except 
in  the  last  eleven  words,  where  we  depart  from  the 
Latin  accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  place  it  on 
our  own  favourite  syllable  the  antepenultimate. 
These  last  words  must  therefore  be  ranked  as  ex- 
ceptions. 

(0  Words  which  have  o  in  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable : 


interrogate, 

arrogant, 

dissonant, 

redolent, 

insolent, 

bene'volent, 

condolence, 

indolence, 

armipotent, 

omnipotent, 

innocent, 

renovate, 

desolate, 

decorate, 

elaborate, 

laborant, 

ignorant, 

suil'ocate, 


mterrogo, 

arrbgans, 

dissbnana* 

redblens, 

ins  b  lens. 

benevblus, 

condblens, 

indblens. 

armipbtens. 

omnipbtens, 

innbcens, 

renbvo. 

desblo, 

decoro. 

e  labor o. 

labdrans. 

igndrans* 

sujjbco. 


disputans. 
impudens, 

speculate,  speciilor* 

pullulate,  pullulo. 

po'pulate,  popiLlo. 

subjugate,  subjilgo, 
abducent,  abducens* 

relucent,  relucens. 
imprudent,  imprudens, 

adjutant,  adjutans, 

peculate,  peculor, 
indurate,  induro. 
obdurate,  obduro. 

Here  we  find  the  general  rule  obtain,  with,  perhaps, 
fewer  exceptions  than  in  any  other  class,  jldju- 
vate,  peculate,  and  indurate,  are  the  only  absolute 
deviations ;  for  obdurate  has  the  accent  frequently 
on  the  second  syllable.    See  the  word. 

(/)  To  these  lists,  perhaps,  might  be  added  the 
English  words  ending  in  tion,  sion,  and  ity :  for 
though  tion  and  sion  are  really  pronounced  in  one 
syllable,  they  are  by  almost  all  our  orthoepists  ge- 
nerally divided  into  two  ;  and  consequently  nation, 
pronunciation,  occasion,  evasion,  &c.  contain  the 
same  number  of  syllables  as  natio,  pronunciatio, 
occasio,  evasio,  &c.  and  have  the  accent,  in  both 
English  and  Latin,  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  ending  \n  ity, 
or  iety ;  as  diversity,  variety ^  &c.  from  diversitas, 
varietas^  &c. 

(z/i)  By  this  selection  (which,  though  not  an  ex- 
act enumeration  of  every  particular,  is  yet  a  suffi- 
ient  specimen  of  the  correspondence  of  Latin  and 
English  accent)  we  may  perceive  that  there  is  a  ge- 
neral rule  running  through  both  languages,  respect- 
ing the  accent  of  polysyllables,  which  is,  that  when 
a  single  vosvel  in  the  penultimate  is  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate. This  is  so  agreeable  to  English  analogy, 
that  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  the 
penultimate  vowel,  followed  by  a  single  consonant, 
is  long,  and  consequently  has  the  accent,  we  almost 
always  neglect  this  exception,  as  it  may  be  called, 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  fall  into  our  own  gener- 
al rule  of  accenting  the  antepenultimate.  Nor  is 
t  unworthy  of  being  remarked,  that  when  we  neg- 
lect the  accent  of  the  original,  it  is  almost  always 
to  place  it  at  least  a  syllable  higher ;  as  adjacent 
and  condolence  are  the  only  words  in  the  whole  se- 
lection, where  the  accent  of  the  English  word  is 
placed  lower  than  in  the  Latin. 

(n)  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  coincidence  of 
accent  between  Latin  verbs  of  three  syllables,  com- 
mencing with  a  preposition,  and  the  English  words 
of  two  syllables,  derived  from  them,  by  dropping 
syllable,  *  as  ex  cello,  rebello,  inqulro,  confino, 
consiinio,  deslro,  expldro,  proccdo,  procld- 


In  this  list  the  difference  of  the  English  and 
Latin  accent  is  considerable.  The  last  six  words  de- 
sf-rt  the  Latin  penultimate  for  the  English  antepen 
ultimate  accent,  and  condolence  falls  into  an  ac 
ccntnation  diametrically  opposite. 

[k)  Words  which  have  u  in  the  penultimate  syl- 
labic: 


fahulutr, 
m.iculato, 
ad  jiivat**, 
c(»rrngHte, 
j)tiLulant, 


fabiilor. 
inaciilo. 
adjtivo. 
corriigo- 
petiilofis- 


COnjutO,  COnsuillU,  utfJitru,  c^yiu/w,  y,.  

mo,  have  the  accent  in  Latin  on  the  second  syllable; 
and  the  English  verbs  excel,  rebel,  require,  confine, 
confute,  consume,  desire,  explore,  proceed,proclaimf 


*  Ucn  Jonson  flccmfl  to  have  had  a  faint  idea  of  this  coin- 
cidence, whcie  he  Hays,  "all  verbn  comuiff  Irom  tie  La  ni 
eitiier  of  the  Hiipino  «r  otherwise,  hold  .  « 

round  ill  the  fir^^t  persou  pres.  Mt  ol  those  Latin  ^^'^r'"'; 
ammo,  animate,  criehro,  c.vl,  Urate ;   except  w  ords  com- 
nouuded  of /ar»:..,  as  liquefncuu  liquefii ;  and 

tent  and  juslncss  of  tiicsc  obscrvationti,  the  critical  reader 
Kill  be  the  bctit  judge. 
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have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable.  This  pro- 
pensity of  followiug  the  Latin  accent  in  these  words, 
perhaps,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  formed 
a  general  rule,  which  at  last  neglected  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, in  words  of  this  kind  5  as  we  find  prefer,  con- 
fer^ defery  desert,  compare,  complete,  congeal,  di- 
vide, dispute,  prepare,  have  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  though  praefero,  defero,  confero, 
desero,  compa.ro,  compleo,  congelo,  div'ido,  dispiito, 
praeparo,  have  the  accent  on  the  first:  and  this 
propensity,  perhaps,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  dis- 
tinction of  accent  which  is  so  remarkable  between 
dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form  (492). 

(0)  But  when  English  polysyllables  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable,  scarcely  any 
analogy  is  more  apparent  than  the  coincidence  of 
the  principal  accent  of  the  English  word,  and  the 
secondary  accent  (522)  we  give  to  the  Latin  word, 
in  the  English  pronunciation  of  it.  Thus  parsimo- 
ny, ceremony,  matrimony,  melancholy,  &c.  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  sj  llable,  because,  in  pronounc- 
ing the  Latin  words,  parsimonia,  caeremonia,  ma- 
trimonia,  melancholia,  &c.  we  are  permitted,  and 
prone,  in  our  English  pronunciation  of  these  words, 
to  place  a  secondary  accent  on  that  syllable.  See 
AcADE3iY,  Irreparable,  &c. 

(p)  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  antepen- 
ultimate syllable  in  polysyllables,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  the  ori- 
ginal, we  almost,  without  exception,  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  our  own  language.  This  analogy  uniformly 
shortens  the  vowel,  unless  it  be  u,  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  or  any  other  vowel  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  succeeded  by  a  semi-consonant 
diphthong:  thus  the  first  u  indubious  is  pronounced 
long,  though  short  in  the  Latin  word  diibius  :  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  e  and  0  in  medium 
and  emporium ,  and  the  first  i  in  delirium,  and  the 
first  e  in  delicate,  are  pronounced  short  in  English, 
according  to  our  own  analogy  (507),  though  these 
letters  are  long  in  the  Latin  delirium,  and  delica- 
tus.  For  the  quantity  of  English  dissyllables  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  see  Syllabication, 
N0.54S,  544,  &c. 
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604.  We  have  seen  that  the  Saxon  terminations, 
regardless  of  harmony,  always  leave  the  accent  where 
they  found  it,  let  the  adventitious  syllables  be  ever 
so  numerous.  The  Saxons,  attentive  chiefly  to  sense, 
preserved  the  same  simplicity  in  the  accentuation, 
as  in  the  composition  of  their  words  ;  and,  if  sense 
were  the  only  object  of  language,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  our  ancestors  were,  in  this  respect,  su- 
perior to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  What  method 
could  so  rigidly  preserve,  and  so  strongly  convey, 
the  sense  of  words,  as  that  which  always  left  the 
accent  on  the  root,  where  the  principal  meaning  of 
the  word  undoubtedly  lies?  But  the  necessities  of 
human  nature  require  that  our  thoughts  should  not 
only  be  conveyed  with  force,  but  with  ease;  to  give 
language  its  due  effect,  it  must  be  agreeable  as  well 
as  forceful;  and  the  ear  must  be  addressed  while 
we  are  informing  the  mind.  Here,  then,  termina- 
tional accent,  the  music  of  language,  interposes  ; 
corrects  the  discordant,  and  strengthens  the  feeble 
sounds;  removes  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation 
which  arises  from  placing  the  accent  on  initial  syl- 
lables, and  brings  the  force  gently  down  to  the 


latter  part  of  the  word,  where  a  cadence  is  formed, 
on  the  principles  of  harmony  ftnd  proportion. 

505.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  termi- 
nation upon  accent,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  words  which  have  ei,  ia,  ie,  io,  eu,  eon,  in  their 
termination,  always  have  the  accent  on  the  preced- 
ing syllable  :  thus  atheist,  alien,  regalia,  ambrosia, 
caduceus,  &cc.  the  numerous  terminations  in  z'otz, 
ian,  &c,  as  gradation,  promotion,  confusion,  logi- 
cian^  physician,  &cc.  those  in  ious,  as  harmonious, 
abstemious,  &c.  those  in  ecus,  as  outrageous,  ad- 
vantageous, Sec,  These  vowels  may  not  improper- 
ly be  styled  semi-consonant  diphthongs  (196)- 

506.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  one 
word  in  iac,  as  elegiac,  which  has  the  accent  on 
the  i,  and  the  following  words  in  iacal,  as  proso- 
diacal,  cardiacal,  heliacal,  genethliacal,  maniacal, 
demoniacal,  ammoniacal,  theriacal,  paradisiacal, 
aplirodisiacal,  s^nA  hypochondriacal ;  all  which  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  i,  and  that  long 
and  open,  as  in  idle^  title,  Sec. 

507-  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  the  po- 
sition of  the  accent  in  words  of  tliese  terminations; 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  quantity  of  the 
accented  vowel  is  as  regular  as  the  accent;  for  when 
these  terminations  are  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant, every  accented  vowel  is  long,  except  i;  which, 
in  this  situation,  is  as  uniformly  short:  thus  occa^ 
sion,  adhesion,  erosion.,  and  confusion,  have  the  a, 
e,  o,  and  u,  long;  while  vision  and  decision  have 
the  i  short.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  proba- 
tion,  concretion,  devotion,  ablution,  and  exhibition. 
The  exceptions  are,  impetuous,  especial,  perpetual, 
discretion,  and  battalion,  which  last  ought  to  be 
spelt  with  double  /,  as  in  the  French,  from  which 
it  is  derived,  and  then  it  would  follow  the  general 
rule.  National  and  rational  form  two  more  ex- 
ceptions; and  these  are  almost  the  only  irregulari- 
ties to  which  these  numerous  classes  of  words  are 
subject. 

508-  Nearly  the  same  uniformity,  both  of  accent 
and  quantity,  we  find  in  words  ending  in  ic.  The 
accent  immediately  precedes  this  termination,  and 
every  vowel  under  this  accent,  but  u,  is  short:  thus 
Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic,  harmonic,  &.  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  vowel  short: 
while  tuniCf  runic,  and  cubic,  have  the  accented 
vowel  long. 

509.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  ending 
in  ical,  as  fanatical,  poetical,  levitical,  canonical, 
&c.  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  and  the  vowels  e,  i,  and  o,  short;  but  cu- 
bical and  musical,  with  the  accent  on  the  same  syl- 
lable, have  the  u  long. 

510.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  arse- 
nic, choleric,  ephemeric,  turmeric,  empiric,  rheto- 
ric, bishopric  (better  written  bishoprick,  see  No.  400), 
lunatic,  arithmetic^  splenetic,  heretic,  politic,  and, 
perhaps,  phlegmatic,  which,  though  more  frequent- 
ly heard  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syl- 
lable, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  regulari- 
ty. Words  ending  in  scence  have  uniformly  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  as  quiescence^ 
reminiscence,  &c.  concupiscence,  which  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate,  is  the  only  exception. 

511.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  take  aview  ofthe 
words  ending  in  ity,  we  find  the  accent  invariably 
placed  on  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in  diversity, 
congruity,  &:c.  On  a  closer  inspection  we  find  every 
vowel  in  this  antepenultimate  syllable,  when  no  con- 
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sonant  intervenes,  pronouuced  long,  as  deity,  piety, 
6cc.  A  nearer  inspection  shows  us,  that,  if  a  con- 
sonant precede  this  termination,  the  preceding  ac- 
cented vowel  is  short,  except  it  be  r2,  as  severity, 
curiosity^  impunitj,  <icc.  we  find  too,  that  even  u 
contracts  itself  before  two  consonants,  as  in  curvity, 
taciturnity,  &cc.  and  that  scarcitj  and  rarity 
(■iignifyiug  uncommonness ;  for  rarity,  thinness,  has 
the  a  short)  are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
throughout  the  language.  The  same  observations 
are  applicable  to  words  ending  in  ify,  as  justify, 
clarify,  &c.  The  only  words  where  the  antepenul- 
timate accent,  in  words  of  this  termination,  does 
not  shorten  the  vowel,  are  glorify  and  notify.  The 
y  in  these  words  is  always  long,  like  the  first  sound 
of  i ;  and  both  accent  and  quantity  are  the  same 
vhen  these  words  take  the  additional  syllable  able, 
as  justifiable,  rarefiabJe,  &cc.  (183), 

512.  *To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  class 
of  words  ending  in  arous,  erous,  and  orous,  as  bar- 
barous, vociferous,  and  humorous :  all  which  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  except 
canorous  and  sonorous ;  which  some  unlucky^  scholar 
liappening  to  pronounce  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable,  in  order  to  show  their  deri- 
vation from  the  Latin  adjectives,  canorus  and  so- 
norus,  they  stand  like  strangers  amidst  a  crowd 
of  similar  words,  and  are  sure  to  betray  a  mere 
English  scholar  into  a  wrong  pronunciation. 

To  polysyllables  in  these  terminations  might  be 
added  those  hiatwe,  atory,  ctive,  &c.  Words  end- 
ing in  ative  can  never  have  the  accent  on  the  pen- 
ultimate syllable,  if  there  be  a  higher  syllable  to 
place  it  on,  except  in  the  word  creative;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  seldom  otherwise,  the  ac- 
cent seems  to  rest  on  the  root  of  the  word;   or  on 
that  syllable  which  has  the  accent  on  the  noun,  ad- 
jective, or  verb,  with  w  hich  the  word  in  ative  cor- 
responds :   thus  copulative,  estimative,  alterative, 
6cc.  follow  the  verbs  to  copulate,  to  estimate,  to 
alter,  &:c.    When  derivation  does  not  operate  to 
hx  the  accent,  a  double  consonant  will  attract  it  to 
the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  appellative;  and 
two  consonants  have  sometimes  this  power,  in  op 
position  to  derivation,  as  adversative  and  argumen- 
tative, horn  adverse  and  argument.   Indicative  and 
interrogative  are  likewise  exceptions,  as  they  do 
not  follow  the  verbs  to  indicate  and  interrogate 
but  as  they  are  grammatical  terms,  they  seem  to 
have  taken  their  accent  from  the  secondary  accent 
we  sometimes  give  to  the  Latin  words  indicativus 
and  interrogative  (see  the  word  Acai)k."»iy).  Words 
ending  in  ary,  ery,  or  ory,  have  generally  the  ac- 
cent on  the  root  of  the  word;  which,  if  it  consist 
of  three  syllables,  must  necessarily  be  accnted  oi 
the  first,  as  contrary,  treachery,  factory,  ^c.  if  of 
four  or  five,  the  accent  is  generally  on  that  syllable 
which  has  the  accent  in  the  related  or  kindred  words ; 
thus  expostulatory  has  the  accent  on  the  same  ra- 
dical syllables  as  expostulate :  and  congratulatory, 
as  congratulate :  interrogatory  and  derogatory  are 
exceptions  here,  as  in  the  termination  ative;  and 
if  pacificatory^  sacrijicatory  *,  signijicatory,  vesi- 


•  These  wonlH  oiip^ht  certainly  to  bo  acrnntcd  alike;  and 
accordiiiH[lv  we  tiiid  Dr.  .)(»hiiH»»ii,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Har- 
chy,  and  \lr.  Sinilli,  place  llic  accimt  on  tlie  necond  nylla 
bl«;  bill  ibouRh  Fiiiiiinf^  acccnln  ni^nijirutoni  in  tlic  Hanic- 
ni:Hin<;r,  be  jilaceH  iIh;  accent  nu  ibe  aniepennhiniale  of  pa 
vificatonji  aud  Kcorick  likewi»c  ucccula  tbo  i:>ccuud  »yllublc 


catory,  &:c.  have  not  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, it  seems  to  arise  from  the  aversion  we  seem 
to  have  at  placing  even  the  secondary  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate  a  (which  we  should  be  very  apt  to 
do  if  the  principal  accent  were  on  the  first  syllable), 
and  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  pronouncing 
such  long  w  ords  with  so  many  unaccented  syllables 
at  the  end,  if  we  w  ere  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  first. 
Words  ending  in  ctive  have  the  accent  regularly  on 
tbe  penultimate  syllable,  except  adjective,  which, 
like  indicative,  being  a  grammatical  word,  seems  to 
have  taken  its  accent  from  the  secondary  stress  of 
the  Latin  adjectivus  (see  Academy),  aud  every  word 
ending  in  tive,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  has  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  likewise,  except 
substantive ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  just  given. 
After  all,  it  must  be  owned,  that  words  ending  in 
ative  aud  atory  are  the  most  irreg-ular  and  desul- 
tory of  any  in  the  language;  as  they  are  generally 
accented  very  far  from  the  end,  they  are  the  most 
difficult  to  pronounce;  and  therefore,  whenever 
usage  will  permit,  we  should  incline  the  stress  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  latter  syllables;  thus  re- 
fractory ought  never  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable;  but  refectory,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  is  a  school  term,  and,  like  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, indicative,  and  interrogative,  must  be  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  Latin  secondary  accent. 

Enclitical  Accent. 
513.  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  oF  encliti- 
cal to  the  accent  of  certain  words,  whose  termina- 
tions are  formed  of  such  words  as  seem  to  lose 
their  own  accent,  and  throw  it  back  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  word  with  which  they  coalesce,  such 
as  theology,  orthography,  Sec.  The  readiness  with 
which  these  words  take  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
the  agreeable  flow  of  sound  to  the  ear,  and  the  unity 
it  preserves  in  the  sense,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
propriety  of  placing  the  accent  on  tliis  syllable,  if 
custom  were  ambiguous.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  the  accent  disputed  in  any  word  ending 
in  elogy  ;  but  orthography  \s  not  uufrequently  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  like 
orthodoxy.  The  temptation  we  are  under  to  dis- 
cover our  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of 
words,  is  very  apt  to  draw  us  into  this  pronuncia- 
tion ;  but  as  those  words  which  are  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  are  compounded  of  Adyo?,  have  uni- 
versally given  into  this  enclitical  accentuation,  no 
good  reason  appears  for  preventing  a  similar  pro- 
nunciation in  those  compounded  of  yQUcpco,  as,  by 
placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
the  word  is  much  more  iluent  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  It  is  cerlait),  however,  that  at  first  sight  the 
most  plausible  reasoning  in  the  world  seems  to  lie 
against  this  accentuation.  When  we  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  say  our  opponents,  we 
give  a  kind  of  subordinate  stress  to  the  third  syl- 
lable graph,  by  which  means  tlie  word  is  divided 
into  its  primitive  o'p'&os  and  yqcitpco,  and  tliose  dis- 
tinct ideas  it  contains  are  preserved,  which  must 
necessarily  be  confounded  by  the  contrary  mode; 
and  that  pronunciation  of  compounds,  say  they, 
must  certainly  be  the  best  which  best  preserves  the 
import  of  the  simples. 


of  HifiniJiantortL  but  ibe  first  of  •parifiratorti :  the  other  or- 
iboi  pist.s  wild  have  uol  gol  thcuc  worUa  have  avuided  tiiesv 
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514.  Nothing  caa  be  more  specious  than  this  rea- 
soning, till  we  look  a  little  higher  than  language 
and  consider  its  object:  we  shall  then  discover, 
that  in  uniting  two  words  under  one  accent,  so  as 
to  form  one  compound  term,  we  do  but  imitate  the 
superior  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  in  order  to 
collect  and  convey  knowledge,  unites  several  simple 
ideas  inio  one  complex  one.  "The  end  of  languag'e 
says  Mr.  Locke,  "is  by  short  sounds  to  signify,  with 
ease  and  despatch,  general  conceptions,  wherein 
not  only  abundance  of  particulars  are  contained 
but  also  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  are 
collected  into  one  complex  one,  and  that  whrch 
holds  these  different  parts  together  in  the  unity  of 
one  complex  idea,  is  the  word  we  annex  to  it. 
*'For,"  as  Mr.  Locke  continues,  ''men,  in  framing 
ideas,  seek  more  the  convenience  of  language  and 
quick  despatch  by  short  and  comprehensive  signs, 
than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things;  and 
therefore,  he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea  of  a 
body  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  a  faculty  of 
reason  joined  to  it,  needs  but  use  the  short  mono 
syllable,  man^  to  express  all  particulars  that  cor- 
respond to  that  complex  idea."  So  it  may  be  sub 
joined,  that,  in  framing  words  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  communication,  the  end  of  this  commu- 
nication is  best  answered  by  such  a  pronunciation 
as  unites  simples  into  one  com.pouud,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  compound  as  much  a  simple 
as  possible:  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  done  by 
no  mode  of  accentuation,  so  well  as  that  which 
places  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable 
of  the  words  theology ^  ortJio'^raphy  ;  and  therefore 
that  this  accentuation,  without  insisting  on  its  su- 
perior harmony,  must  best  answer  the  great  end  of 
language  (228). 

515.  This  tendency  in  our  language  to  simplify 
compounds,  is  sufficiently  evident  in  that  numerous 
catalogue  of  words,  where  we  find  the  long  vowel 
of  the  simple  changed  into  a  short  one  in  the  com- 
pound, and  by  this  means  losing  much  of  its  origin- 
al import  to  the  ear:  thus  breakfast  y  shepherd, 
vineyard,  meadow,  shadow,  zealous,  hearken,  val- 
ley, cleanse,  cleanly  (neat),  forehead,  wilderness, 
bewilder,  kindred,  hinder,  knowledge,  darling, 
fearful,  pleasant,  pleasure,  whitster,  whitleather, 
seamstress,  stealth,  wealth,  health,  wisdom,  wiz- 
ard, parentage^  lineage,  children,  pasty,  gosling, 
collier,  holiday,  Christmas,  Michaelmas,  windlass, 
cripple,  hinder,  stripling,  starling,  housewife,  hus- 
band, primer,  peascod,  fieldfare,  birth  from  bear, 
dearth  from  dear,  weary  from  wear,  and  many 
others,  entirely  lose  the  sound  of  the  simple  in 
their  compound  or  derivative. 

516.  The  long  i  in  white,  when  a  simple,  is  almost 
universally  changed  into  a  short  one  in  proper  names, 
as  Whitchurch,  JVhitfield,  Whithread,  Whitlock, 
Whitaker,  &c.  for  compendiousness  and  despatch 
being  next  in  importance  to  perspicuity,  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  mistake,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
organs  should  fall  into  the  shortest  and  easiest 
sounds. 

517-  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  ten- 
dency to  unite  simples  into  a  compound,  by  placing 
an  accent  exactly  where  the  two  words  coalesce,  is 
still  subservient  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  The  Greek 
word  doTitco,  which  signifies  to  c;/»//ze,  and  from  which 
the  last  syllables  of  orthodoxy  are  derived,  was 
never  a  general  subjunctive  word  like  ?.6yog  and 
yQccfpo);  and  even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  assemblage! 


of  consonants  in  the  letter  ;t'  would  have  prevented 
the  ear  from  admitting  an  accent  on  the  sylUble 
immediately  preceding,  as  the  would,  by  this  means, 
become  difiicult  to  ])ronounce.  Placing  the  accent, 
therefore,  on  the  first  sy'Uable  of  orthodoxy,  gives 
the  organs  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  secondary 
stress  upon  the  word,  wliich  enables  them  to  pro- 
nounce the  whole  with  distinctness  and  fluency: 
thus  galaxy  and  cachexy,  having  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  are  very  difficult  to  pronounce;  but 
this  difficulty  is  removed  by  placing  the  accent  a 
syllable  higher  in  the  words  apoplexy,  ataraxy,  and 
anorexy. 

518.  But  the  numerous  classes  of  words  that  so 
readily  adopt  this  enclitical  accent,  sufficiently  prove 
it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  pronunciation.. 
This  will  more  evidently  appear  by  adducing  ex- 
amples. Words  in  the  following  terminations  have 
always  the  accent  on  that  syllable  where  the  two  parts 
unite,  that  is,  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable:  ia 
logy,  as  apology,  artibilogy,  genealogy,  (Sec. ;  in  gra- 
phy,  as  geography,  orthography,  historiography, 
&c. ;  in  phagus,  as  sarcophagus,  ichthyophagus, 
androphagus,  &c. ;  in  loquy,  as  obloquy,  soliloquy, 
ventriloquy,  &c. ;  in  strophe,  as  catastrophe,  apo- 
strophe, anastrophe,  &c. ;  in  meter,  as  geometer, 
barometer,  thermometer,  &c. ;  in  gonal,  as  diagonal^ 
octagonal, polygonal,  &c.;  in  vorous,  as  carnivorous, 
granivorous,  piscivorous,  &:c. ;  in  ferous,  as  bacci- 
Jerous,  cocciferous,  somniferous,  &:c.  in  Jluous,  as 

uperfluous,  mellifluous,  fellifluous,  &c. ;  in  fluent, 
as  mellifluent,  circumfluent,  interfluent,  Sec;  in 
vomous,  as  ignivomous,jlamjiiivomous,  &c.  ;  in  pa- 
rous,  as  viviparous,  oviparous,  deiparous,  &;c.;  in 
cracy,  as  theocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  &c. ; 
in  gony,  as  theogony,  cosmogony,  hex  agony,  &:c. ; 
in  phony,  as  sympliony,  cacophony,  colophony,  &c  ; 
in  macliy,  as  theomachy,  logomachy,  sciomachy^ 
&c. ;  in  nomy,  as  economy,  astronomy,  Deutero- 
nomy, &c. ;  in  tomy,  as  anatomy,  lithotomy,  ar- 
teriotomy,  &c. ;  in  scopy,  -dsmetoposcopy,  deutero- 
scopy,  &c. ;  in  pathy,  as  apathy,  antipathy,  idio- 
pathy,  &c. ;  in  inathy,  as  opsimathy^  polymathy , 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

519.  Some  of  these  Greek  compounds  seem  to 
refuse  the  antepenultimate  accent,  for  the  samereasoii 
as  orthodoxy ;  such  as  necromancy,  chiromancy  ; 
and  those  terminating  in  archy,  as  hierarchy,  olig- 
archy, patriarchy :  all  of  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  which  gives  the  organs  time  to 
recover  their  force  upon  the  third,  and  to  pronounce 
the  two  consonants  with  much  more  ease  than  if 
the  accent  immediately  preceded  them,  but  peri- 
phrasis and  antiphrasis,  besides  their  claim  to  the 
accent  of  their  originals,  readily  admit  of  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  because  the  consonants  in 
the  two  last  syllables  do  not  come  together,  and 
are  therefore  easily  pronounced  after  the  accent. 
Words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  ending  in  ogue, 
as  pedagogue,  dialogue,  &:c.  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate.  Orthoepy  having  no  consonant  in 
the  penultimate  syllable,  naturally  throws  its  accent 
on  the  preceding.    See  Mokomachy. 

520.  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  terminations, 
we  may  easily  perceive  how  readily  our  language 
falls  into  the  antepenultimate  accent  in  these  com- 
pounded polysyllables;  and  that  those  terminations 
which  seem  to  refuse  this  accent,  do  it  rather  from 
a  regard  to  etymology  than  analogy:  thus  words 
ending  in  asis,  as  periphrasis,  apophasis,  hypostasis, 
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antiperistasis,  Sec.  have  the  antepenultimate  accent 
of  their  originals.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
those  ending  in  esis,  as  hypothesis,  antithesis,  paren- 
thesis, &c.  but  exegesis,  mathesis,  auxesis,  cata- 
chresis,  paracentesis,  aposiopesis,  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable,  because  the  vowel  jn 
this  syllable  is  long  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  all 
words  ending  in  osis  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, except  metamorphosis  SLnd  apotheosis,  y^'hich. 
desert  the  accent  of  their  Latin  originals,  while  those 
inysis  are  accented  regularly  on  the  antepenultimate 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  as  analysis,  paralysis, 
&c.  We  may  note  too,  that  every  5  in  all  these 
terminations  is  sharp  and  hissing.  See  the  words 
Exostosis  and  Apotheosis. 

521.  Words  of  three  syllables  ending  in  ator,  have 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  spectator,  collator, 
delator,  &c.  except  orator,  senator,  legator,  and 
barrator.    But  words  in  this  termination,  of  more 
than  three  syllables,  though  they  have  generally  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  are  subject  to  a  diversity 
not  easily  reduced  to  the  rule :  thus  navigator,  pro- 
pagator, dedicator,  &c.  are  sometimes  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  sometimes 
on  the  third  :  but  as  these  words  may  be  pronounce  ' 
with  an  accent  on  both  these  syllables,  it  is  of  less 
consequence  on  which  syllable  we  place  the  accent 
when  we  use  only  one  (528).  _    The  general  rule 
certainly  inclines  to  the  penultimate  accent;  but  as 
all  these  words  are  verbal  nouns,  and,  though  gener 
ally  derived  from  Latin  words  of  the  same  termi 
nations,  have  verbs  corresponding  to  them  in  our 
own  language,  it  is  very  natural  to  pi^eserve  the 
accent  of  the  verb  in  these  words,  as  it  gives  an 
emphasis  to  the  most  significant  part  of  them:  thu 
equivocator,  prevaricator,  dedicator,  might  be  re 
gularly  formed  from  the  verbs  to  equivocate,  to 
prevaricate,  2cad\.Q>  dedicate;  and, agreeably  to  ana 
logy,  would  have  been  written  equivocater,  pre 
varicater,  and  dedicater,  but  an  alFectation  of  pre- 
ferring every  analogy  to  our  own,  has  given  thes 
words  a  I^atin  termination,  which  answers  no  pur- 
pose but  to  involve  our  language  in  absurdities;  but 
the  ear,  in  this  case,  is  not  quite  so  servile  as  the 
eye:  and  though  sve  are  obliged  to  write  these  words 
with  or,  and  not  er,  we  generally  hear  them  pro- 
nounced as  if  they  were  formed  from  our  own  verbs, 
and  not  from  Latin  nouns  in  ator.     But  when  the 
word  has  no  verb  in  our  own  language  to  correspond 
to  it,  the  accent  is  then  placed  with  great  propriety 
upon  the  a,  as  in  Latin :  thus  violator,  instigator, 
navigator,  &c.  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  but  emendator,  gladiator,  adulator^  &:c. 
oa  the  last  but  one. 


SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  conversation^  com- 
mendation, &c. 

524.  There  are  few  authors  who  have  not  taken 
notice  of  two  accents  upon  some  of  the  longer  poly- 
syllables, but  none  have  once  hinted  that  one  of 
these  is  not  essential  to  the  sound  of  the  word: 
they  seem  to  have  supposed  both  accents  equally 
necessary,  and  without  any  other  difference  than 
that  one  was  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  the 
other.  This  mistake  arose  from  a  w^ant  of  studying 
the  speaking  voice.  A  knowledge  of  this  would  have 
told  them,  that  one  accent  only  was  essential  to 
every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  and  that  the 
secondary  stress  might,  or  might  not,  be  adopted,  as 
distinctness,  force,  or  harmony  should  require,  thus, 
omplaisant,  contraband,  caravan ;  and  violin,  par 
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522*  Hitherto  we  have  considered  that  accent 
only,  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one  syllable  in 
a  word  from  the  rest ;  and  which,  with  very  little 
diversity,  is  adopted  by  all  who  speak  the  English 
language. 

523.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  stress  we  may 
occasionally  pla(;e  upon  another  syllable,  besid(;s 
that  wliifli  has  tlie  principal  accent,  in  order  to 
pronounce  every  part  of  the  word  more  distinctly, 
iorcildy,  and  harmoniously.    Thus  tiie  accent  may 


tisan,  artisan,  courtesan,  metaphjsick,  have  fre- 
quently an  accent  on  the  first,  as  well  as  on  the 
third  syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less  forcible  one. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  repartee,  referee, 
privateer,  domineer,  &c.  but  it  must  still  be  ob- 
served, that  though  an  accent  be  alloM'able  on  the 
first  syllable  of  these  words,  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary; they  may  all  be  pronounced  with  one  ac- 
cent, and  that  on  the  last  syllable,  without  the  least 
deviation  from  propriety. 

525-  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  accent,  let  us  suppose,  that,  in  giving 
our  opinion  of  an  astronomical  argument,  we  say, 
"It  is  a  direct  demonstration  of  the  Copernican  system." 
[n  this  sentence,  as  an  accent  is  necessarily  upon  the 
last  syllable  direct,  we  seldom  lay  a  stress  on  the  first 
syllable  of  demonstration,  unless  we  mean  to  be  un- 
commonly emphatical ;  but  in  the  following  sentence, 

"It  is  a  de'monFtration  of  the  Copernican  system." 
Here,  as  no  accented  word  precedes  demonstration, 
the  voice  finds  a  rest,  and  the  ear  a  force,  in  placing 
an  accent  on  the  first,  as  well  as  on  the  third  syllable. 

526.  But  though  we  may,  or  may  not,  use  the 
secondary  accent  at  pleasure,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference  on  what  syllable  we  place  it: 
this  is  fixed  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  place  of 
the  principal  accent  itself;  and  a  wrong  position  of 
one  would  as  much  derange  the  souud  of  the  word, 
as  a  wrong  position  of  the  other:  and  it  must  be 
carefully  noted,  that  though  we  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
syllable  which  may  have  the  secondary  accent,  the 
consonants  and  vowels  have  exactly  the  same  sound 
as  if  the  doubtful  syllable  (as  it  may  be  called)  were 
accented.  Thus,  though  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
second  syllable  o^neguciation,  pronunciation,  eccle- 
siastick,  &cc.  the  c  and  5  go  into  the  sound  sh 
and  zh,  as  if  the  secondary  accent  were  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable  (357)  (451)  (459). 

527.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  secondary  accent  is  always  two  syllables,  at  least, 
distant  from  the  principal  accent:  thus  in  demon- 
stration, lamentation,  provocation,  &c.  the  second- 
ary accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  principal 
on  the  third;  and  in  arteriotomy,  meteorology,  and 
hypochondriacal,  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the 
first,  and  the  principal  on  the  fourth  syllable;  and 
in  the  word  indivisibility  we  may  place  two  secondary 
accents,  one  upon  the  first,  and  the  other  on  the  third. 

528.  In  the  next  place  it  may  be  observed,  that 
though  the  sylhiblc  on  which  the  principal  accent 
is  phiced,  is  fixed  and  certain,  yet  we  may,  and  do 
fre  quently  make  the  secondary  principal, 
princii)al  secondary 


ind  thi- 
thus  caravan^  complaisant, 
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violin^  repartee^  refer ee^  privateer,  domineer,  courte- 
zariy  artizanj  charlatan,  may  all  have  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  first,  and  the  least  on  the  last  syllable 
without  any  violent  ofi'ence  to  the  ear:  nay,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  the  principal  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  these  words,  and  none  at  all  on  the  last, 
though  certainly  improper,  has  nothing  in  it  grating 
or  discordant;  but  placing  an  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  these  words  would  entirely  derange  them 
and  produce  an  intolerable  harshness  and  dissonance. 
The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  demon- 
stration, lamentation,  provocation,  navigator,  pro- 
pagator, alligator,  and  every  similar  word  in  the 
language.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  No.  526,  the 
consonants  t,  d,  c,  and  s,  after  the  secondary  accent 
are  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  after  the 
primary ;  that  is,  if  they  are  followed  by  a  diphthong 
or  diphthongal  vowel,  these  consonants  are  pro- 
nounced like  sh,  tsh,  zh,  or  j,  as  s ententio sit j,  par- 


tiality^ &:c.  (526). 


QUANTITY. 

529.  In  treating  this  part  of  pronunciation,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  that 
quantity  which  constitutes  poetry;  the  quantity  here 
considered  will  be  that  which  relates  to  words  taken 
singly  ;  and  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowels,  either  as  they  stand  alone, 
or  as  they  are  differently  combined  Math  vowels  or 
consonants  (63). 

530-  Quantity,  in  this  point  of  view,  has  already 
been  fully  considered  under  every  vowel  and  diph- 
thong in  the  language.  What  remains  to  be  said 
on  this  subject  is,  the  quantity  of  vowels  under  the 
secondary  accent.  We  have  seen  that  vowels,  under 
the  principal  accent,  before  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie, 
eou,  ion,  are  all  long  except  i  (507).  That  all  vowels 
are  long  before  the  terminations  itj  and  ety,  as 
deity,  piety,  Sec.  (511),  that  if  one  or  more  con- 
sonants precede  these  terminations,  every  preceding 
accented  vowel,  except  the  a  in  scarcity  d^nA  rarity, 
signifying  uncommonness,  is  short  but  u:  and  that 
the  same  analogy  of  quantity  is  found  before  the 
terminations  /cand  zca/,  and  the  numerous  enclitical 
terminations  we  have  just  been  pointing  out.  Here 
we  find  custom  conformable  to  analogy;  and  that 
the  rules  for  the  accent  and  quantity  of  these  words 
admit  of  scarcely  any  exceptions.  In  other  parts 
of  the  language,  where  custom  is  more  capricious, 
we  can  still  discover  general  rules ;  and  there  are 
but  very  few  words  in  which  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  under  the  principal  accent  is  not  ascertained. 
Those  who  have  but  a  common  share  of  education, 
and  are  conversant  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
capital,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  under  that  accent  which  may  be  called  prin- 
cipal;  but  the  secondary  accent  in  the  longer  poly- 
syllables does  not  seem  to  decide  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels  so  invariably.  Mr.  Sheridan  divides  the 
words  deglutition,  depravation,  degradation,  de- 
reliction, and  democratical,  into  de-glu-ti-tion, 
de-pra-va-tion,  de-gra-da-tion,  de-  re-lic-tion,  and 
de-mo-crat-i-cal ;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  more  accurate- 
ly divides  them  into  deg-lu-ti-tion,  dep-ra-va-tion, 
deg-ra-da-tion,  and  dem-o-crat-i-cal;  but  makes 
not  any  distinction  between  the  first  o  in  profana- 
tion and  profane,  prodigality  and  prodigious,  pro- 


rogation and  prorogue,  though  he  distinguishes  this 
letter  in  the  first  syllable  of  progress  and  that  in 
progression:  and  though  Mr.  Sheridan  divides  re- 
trograde into  ret-ro-grade,  he  divides  retrograda- 
tion,  retrogression,  retrospect,   retrospection,  and 
retrospective,  into  re-tro-gra-da-tion,  re-tro-gres- 
sion,  re-tro-spect,   re-tro-spec-tion,  and  re-tro~ 
spec-tive.    At  the  first  sight  of  these  words  we  are 
tempted  to  prefer  the  preposition  in  a  distinct  syl- 
lable, as  supposing  that  mode  to  convey  more  dis- 
tinctly each  part  of  the  word ;  but  custom  at  large, 
the  best  interpreter  of  nature,  soon  lets  us  see  that 
these  prepositions  coalesce  with  the  word  they  are 
prefixed  to,  for  reasons  greatly  superior  to  those 
which  present  themselves  at  first  (514).  If  we  observe 
the  tendency  of  pronunciation,  with  respect  to  inse- 
parable prepositions,  we  shall  find,  that  those  com- 
pound words  which  we  adopt  whole  from  other 
languages,  we  consider  as  simples,  and  pronounce 
them  without  any  respect  to  their  component  parts; 
but  those  compounds  which  we  form  ourselves,  retain 
the  traces  of  their  formation,  in  the  distinction  which 
is  observable  between  the  prepositive  and  radical 
part  of  the  word:  thus  retrograde,  retrogression, 
retrospect,  and  retrospective,  coming  compounded 
to  us  from  the  Latin,  ought,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  preposition,  to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  unite  it 
to  the  root,  as  in  res-ur-rec-tion,  rec-ol-lec-tion, 
rep-o-sit-ion,  &c.  while  re-commit,  re-convey,  &c. 
being  compounds  of  our  own,  must  preserve  it  se- 
parate, 

531.  From  what  has  been  observed,  arises  this 
general  rule:  Where  the  compound  retains  the 
primary  sense  of  the  simples,  and  the  parts  of  the 
word  are  the  same  in  every  respect,  both  in  and  out 
of  composition,  then  the  preposition  is  pronounced 
in  a  distinct  syllable  ;  but  when  the  compound  departs 
ever  so  little  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  simples, 
the  same  departure  is  observable  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion; hence  the  different  syllabication  and  pronun- 
ciation of  re-com-mence  and  rec-om-mend',  the 
former  signifies  a  repetition  of  a  commencement, 
but  the  latter  does  not  imply  a  repetition  of  a  com- 
mendation :  thus  re~petition  would  signify  to  petition 
again;  while  rep-etition  signifies  only  an  iteration  of 
the  same  act,  be  it  what  it  will.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  words  re-create  and  rec-reate,  re- 
formation and  reformation. 

5S2-  That  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  language,  appears  from  the  short  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  preface, 
prelate,  prelude,  prologue,  &:c.  as  if  divided  into 
pref-ace,  prel-ate,  prel-ude,  prol-ogue,  &:c.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  short  sound 
of  the  penultimate  vowel  has  so  much  obtained  in 
our  language,  which  abounds  too  much  in  these 
sounds  5  nor  can  etymology  be  always  pleaded  for 
this  pronunciation:  for  in  the  foregoing  words,  the 
first  vowel  is  long  in  the  Latin praefatio,praelatus, 
praeludium,  though  short  in  prdlogus :  for  though 
n  words  from  the  Greek  the  preposition  tcqo  was 
short,  in  Latin  it  was  generally  long;  and  why  we 
should  shorten  it  in  progress,  project,  &c.  where 
it  is  long  in  Latin,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  superficial  application  of  a  general  rule,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  sound  of  our  language  (543). 

533'  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe, 
that  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  propriety  of  these 
observations,  the  nicest  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  those  prepositions  which  are  under  the 
i 
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primary  and  secotidary  accent,  with  those  which 
immediately  precede  the  stress ;  for  preclude,  pre- 
tend, &c.  are  under  a  different  predicament  from 
prologue,  preposition,  &c.  and  the  very  same  law 
that  obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  vowel  short  in  the 
first  syllable  of  prov-i-dence,  prov-o-cation,  and 
prof-a-nation,  obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  vowel 
open,  and  with  some  degree  of  length,  in  pro-vide, 
pro-voke,  pro-fane.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  e  in  re-pair,  and  rep-a-ration,  re-ply,  and 
rep-li-cation,  re-peat,  and  rep-e-tition,  the  accent 
Hiaking  the  whole  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
tlie  vowel  in  one  word  and  the  other. 

634.  The  only  exception  to  the  shortening  poNver 
of  the  secondary  accent,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prevents  the  shortening  power  of  the  primary  accent 
(503),  namely,  the  vowel  u,  as  in  lucubration,  or 


est  in  neutiquam,  licet  inciplat  diphthongo."  De 
Metr.  Comic,  pag.  62.  Those  words  which  have  the 
acute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  have 
sometimes  that  syllable  shortened,  if  it  was  only 
long  by  position,  as  optime,  servitus,  pervelim, 
'dmphilus,  and  a  few  others,  which  by  this  means 
are  changed  from  Cretic  to  Anapestic  feet:  nay, 
neutiquam  undergoes  the  same  fate,  though  it  begins 
th  a  diphthong. 


when  any  other  of  the  vowels  are  succeeded  by 
semi-consonant  diphthong  (196):  ihxxs  mediator  and 
mediatorial  have  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  as  long 
as  in  mediate-,  deviation  has  the  e  in  the  first  syl- 
lable as  long  as  in  deviate,  notwithstanding  the  se 
condary  accent  is  on  it,  and  which  would  infallibly 
have  shortened  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sue 
ceeding  diphthong  ia;  and  even  this  diphthong,  in 
gladiator,  has  not  the  power  of  preserving  the  first 
syllable  long,  though  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  his  marking 
it,  has  made  it  so, 

635.   From  what  has  been  seen  of  accent  and 
quantity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  prone  our  lan- 
guage is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent,  and  how 
naturally  this  accent  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon  : 
nay,  so  great  a  propensity  have  vowels  to^  shrink 
under  this  accent,  that  the  diphthong  itself,  in  some 
words,  and  analogy  in  others,  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  it,  as  valiant,  retaliate.  Thus,  by  the  sub 
joining  only  of  al  to  nation,  with  the  a  long,  i 
becomes  national,  with  the  a  short,  though  con- 
trary to  its  relation  with  occasion  and  congregation 
which  do  not  shorten  the  a  upon  being  made  oc 
casional  and  congregational:  in  like  manner  th 
acquisition  of  the  same  termination  to  the  word 
nature,  makes  it  nat-u-ral;  but  this,  it  may 
presumed,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  naturalis,  and 
not  from  adding  al  to  the  English  word,  as  in  th" 
foregoing  instances;  and  thus  it  comes  under  th 
shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent 
notwithstanding  the  semi-consonant  diphthong  u. 

6S6.  The  same  shortening  power  in  the  antepen 
ultimate  accent  may  be  observed  in  rational  an 
ratiocinate,  where  the  first  a  in  the  first  word,  an 
the  o  in  the  second,  are  short.  The  first  a  in  the 
second  word  is  short  also  by  the  power  of  the  se- 
condary accent;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has,  in  my 
opinion,  very  erroneously  divided  ratiocination,  into 
ra-s/io-sy-na-sfiun;  that  is,  into  a  syllable  less  than 
it  ought  to  have,  with  the  o  long  instead  of  short. 

537.  The  accent  on  the  Latin  antepenultimate 
seemed  to  have  something  of  a  similar  tendency 
for  though  the  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  th 
Latin  and  English  accent  will  allow  us  to  argue  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  in  very  few  circumstances 
(503),  yet  we  may  perceive  in  that  accent,  so  different 
from  ours  in  g<!neral,  a  groat  coincidence  in  thir 
particular;  namely,  its  tendency  to  shorten  an  ante 
penultimate  syllable.     Rishop  Hare  tells  us,  that 
"Oiiae  acuuntur   in'  tertia  ah  extrema,  inlerdu 
acuta  corripiunt,  si  positione  sola  longa  sunt,  ' 
optime,  srrvUus,  pt'rvelim,  iVimyhilus,  et  pauca  ali 
<jtio  Crelici  mulanlur  in  Auapaestos.    Idem  fuctu 


SYLLABICATION. 

538.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  is  a  very  differ- 
ent operation,  according  to  the  different  ends  pro- 

ed  by  it.  The  object  of  syllabication  may  be, 
either  to  enable  children  to  discover  the  sound  of 
words  they  are  unacquainted  with,  or  to  show  the 
etymology  of  a  word,  or  to  exhibit  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  it. 

539.  When  a  child  has  made  certain  advances  in 
reading,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  many  of  the 
longer  words,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down 
the  common  general  rule  to  him,  that  a  consonant 
between  two  vowels  must  go  to  the  latter:  and  that 
two  consonants  coming  together  must  be  divided. 
Farther  than  this,  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  with  a 
child;  for  telling  him  that  compounds  must  be 
divided  into  their  simples,  and  that  such  consonants 
as  may  begin  a  word  may  begin  a  syllable,  requires 

previous  knowledgeof  words,  which  children  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  ;  and  which,  if  they  have,  makes 
the  division  of  words  into  syllables  unnecessary. 
Children,  therefore,  may  be  very  usefully  taught  the 
general  rule  above  mentioned,  as,  in  many  cases, 
ft  will  lead  them  to  the  exact  sound  of  the  word, 
as  in  pro-pi-ded:  and  in  others,  it  will  enable  them 
to  give  a  good  guess  at  it,  as  in  de-li-cate ;  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  expected :  for,  when  we  are 
to  form  an  unknown  compound  sound,  out  of  several 
known  simplesounds  (which  is  the  case  with  children, 
when  we  wish  them  to  find  out  the  sound  of  a  word 
by  spelling  it),  this,  I  say,  is  the  only  method  that 
can  be  taken.  . 

540.  But  an  etymological  division  of  words  is  a 
different  operation:  it  is  the  division  of  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  whole  word,  and  who  wishes  to 
convey,  by  this  division,  a  knowledge  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  as  ortho-graphj^  theo-lopy,  fee. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  person,  who  is  pre- 
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acquainted  with  the  whole  compound  sound  of  a 
word,  and  wants  to  convey  the  sound  of  each  part 
to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  must  divide  it  into 
such  partial  sounds  as,  when  put  together  again, 
will  exactly  form  the  whole,  as  or-tliog-ra-phyy 
the-ol-o-gy,  &c.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by 
those  who  would  convey  the  whole  sound,  by  giving 
distinctly  every  part;  and,  when  this  is  the  object 
of  syllabication,  Dr.  Lowth's  rule  is  certainly  to  be 
followed.  ''The  best  and  easiest  rule,"  says  the 
learned  bishop,  "for  dividing  the  syllables  in  spell- 
ing, is,  to  divide  them  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
in  a  right  pronunciation,  without  regard  to  the  de- 
rivation of  words,  or  the  possible  combination  of 
consonants,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable."  Intro- 
duction to  Eng.  Gram,  page  7.  , 

542.  In  this  view  of  syllabication  we  consider  it 
only  as  the  picture  of  actual  ])ronunciatiou ;  but 
may  we  not  consider  it  as  directed  likewise  by  Jiomc 
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laws  of  its  own?  Laws  which  arise  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  enunciation,  and  tlie  specific  qualities 
of  the  letters?  These  laws  certainly  direct  us  to 
separate  double  consonants,  and  such  as  are  un- 
combinable  from  the  incoalescence  of  their  sounds: 
and  if  sucli  a  separation  will  not  paint  the  true 
sound  of  the  word,  we  may  be  certain  that  such 
sound  is  unnatural,  and  has  arisen  from  caprice: 
thus  the  words  c/utmher,  Carnb/  idgej  and  canihric/c, 
must  be  divided  at  the  letter  m,  and  as  this  letter, 
by  terminating  the  syllable  according  to  the  settled 
rules  of  pronunciation,  shortens  the  vowel — the 
general  pronunciation  given  to  these  words  must  be 
absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
language,  y^ngel*,  ancient ^  danger,  manger,  and 
ranger,  are  under  the  same  predicament;  but  the 
])aucit3'^of  words  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  weakening 
the  gener  U  rule,  strengthen  it.    See  Change. 

543.  By  an  induction  which  demonstrates  the 
shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  has 
been  shown  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  consonant 
to  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  demonstration., 
lamentation,  propagation,  Sec.  and  thus  deciding 
upon  the  quantity  of  these  vowels,  which  are  so 
uncertain  in  our  best  dictionaries  ;  and  may  we  not 
hope,  by  a  similar  induction,  and  with  the  first 
principles  of  language  in  view,  to  decide  the  true, 
genuine,  and  analogical  sound  of  some  words  of 
another  kind  which  waver  between  dill'erent  pro- 
nunciations? The  antepenultimate  accent  has  un- 
questionably a  shortening  power;  and  1  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  the  penultimate  accent  has 
a  lengthening  power  :  that  is,  if  our  own  words, 
and  words  borrowed  from  other  languages,  of  two 
syllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
had  been  left  to  the  general  ear,  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  would  have  infallibly  lengthened  the 
first  vowel.  A  strong  presumption  of  this  arises 
irom  our  pronunciation  of  all  Latin  dissyllables  in 
this  manner,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
the  original  (see  Drama),  and  the  ancient  practice 
of  doubling  the  consonant  when  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel  in  the  participial  terminations,  as  to  begin, 
beginnings  to  regret,  regretted:  and  I  believe  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  words  of  two  syl- 
lables from  the  Latin,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  would  always  have  had  the  first  vowel  long, 
if  a  pedantic  imitation  of  Latin  quantity  had  not 
prevented  it  (see  Drama).  Let  an  Englishman,  with 
only  an  English  education,  be  put  to  pronounce 
zephyr,  and  he  will,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
the  e  long,  as  in  zenith:  if  you  tell  him  the  e  is 
pronounced  short  in  the  Latin  zep^yrw^,  which  makes 
it  short  in  English,  and  he  should  happen  to  ask 
you  the  Latin  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  co/n/c*, 
Tnimick,  solace,  &c.  your  answer  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction to  your  rule.  —  What  irrefragabl j  prores 
this  to  be  the  genuine  analogy  of  English  quantity, 
is  the  different  quantity  we  give  a  Latin  word  of  two 
syllables  when  in  the  nominative,  and  when  in  an 
oblique  case:  thus  in  the  first  syllable  sidus  and 
nomen,  which  ought  to  be  long  ;  and  of  miser  and 
onus,  which  ought  to  be  short,  we  equally  use  the 
common  long  sound  of  the  vowels  :  but  in  the  oblique 
cases,  sideriSf  nominisj  miseriy  oneris^  &c.  we  use 


•  It  19  highly  probable  that,  in  Ben  Jonaon's  time,  the  a 
in  this  word  was  pronounced  as  in  an,  since  he  rlasses  it 
to  show  the  short  sound  of  a  with  art,  act,  and  avvlc 
Grammar. 


quite  another  sound,  and  that  a  s]iort  one:  and  this 
nalogy  runs  through  the  whole  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  learned  languages  (5So)  (585). 

544*  But  the  small  dependance  of  the  English 
quantity  on  that  of  the  Latin,  will  be  best  seen  by 
a  selection  of  words  of  two  syllables,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first,  and  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  Latin  words  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

English  dissyllables  which  have  hut  one  consonanty 
or  a  mute  and  a  liquid  in  the  middle,  and  have 
the  first  syllable  accented^  contrasted  with  the 
jLatin  words  from  which  they  are  derived,  marked 
with  their  respective  quantities. 

Words  ia  which  the  first  vowel  in  both  languages 
IS  lonsr: 


ica, 
drama, 

abra, 

hydra, 

era, 

Strata, 

icon, 

stipend, 

notice, 

penal, 

final, 

spinal, 

trinal, 

horal, 

thoral, 

fioral, 

nasal, 

fatal, 

fragrance, 

licence, 

credence, 

female, 

dile, 
feline, 
rasure, 

fibre, 

metre, 

nature, 

placate, 

primate, 

climate, 

llbrate, 

vibrate, 

private, 

cerate, 

finite, 

levite, 

native, 

motive, 

votive, 

vocal, 

predal, 

regal, 

legal, 

flavour, 

feces, 

manes, 

iris. 


j)ica. 
drama, 
Inbra^ 
labra. 
hydra* 
aera. 
strata. 
ei'KCov. 
stipendium. 
nutitia. 
poendlis. 
findlis. 
spinalis, 
trinus, 
hbra, 
thbra. 
f  oralis, 
ndsiis, 
fdtdlis. 
frdgro. 
li  cent  I  a. 
credentia, 
foemina. 
aedilis, 
felinus, 
rdsura, 
flbra, 
fihra. 
I  metrum, 
(metrum. 
ndtura, 
pldcdtus, 
primdtus, 
clima. 
lihrdtus, 

ibroj 
vibro. 
privdtus, 
cerdtus, 
flnitus, 
levita, 
ndtlvus, 
mdtlvus. 
vdtlvus, 
vocdlis. 
praeda, 
regdlis* 
legdlis, 
jldvus* 
faeces, 
mdnes, 
iris. 


crisis, 

gratis, 
egress. 


tygress, 

rebus, 

bolus, 

precept, 

plenist, 

papist, 

climax, 

reflex, 

prefix, 
phenix, 
matrix, 
varix, 

syrinx, 

natal, 

vital, 

naval. 

rival, 

oval, 

idol, 

grecism, 

pagan. 


siphon, 

colon, 

demon, 

halo, 

solo, 

tyro, 

solar, 

lazar, 

sober, 

tyger, 

ether, 

oker, 

mimer, 

caper, 

viper, 

pretor, 

llmous, 


( crisis. 


gratis. 

egrcssus. 
( regressus, 
\  regressus, 

tj^ris, 

tigris, 

rebiis. 

bolus,  bolus, 
praeceptum, 
plenus, 
pdpa. 
climax. ' 
rejlexus, 
rejlexus. 
praefixum, 
phoenix, 
matrix . 
vdrix. 
{syrinx, 

natalis, 

vltdlis, 

ndvdlis, 

rlvdlis* 

vvdlis* 

idblum, 

graeclsmus» 

pdgdnus, 

omen, 

siren. 

(  GLCpOV. 

\  siphon* 

\  colon. 

daemoTU 

halo* 

solo, 

tiro. 

sdldris, 

Idzarus* 

sobriuSt 
{ tigris. 
(tigris. 

aether, 

COXQO. 

mimus, 

cdppdres. 

vipera. 

praetor, 

llmdsus. 


68 

spinous, 
vinous, 
crebrous, 
fetus, 
edict, 
secret, 

fibre, 

fragrant, 
cogent, 
moment, 
ponent, 

Words 
languages : 

magic, 

tragic, 

sabine, 

famine, 

logic, 

colic, 

chronic, 

lyric, 

rabid, 

acid, 

placid, 

rigid, 

calid, 

valid, 

gelid, 

olid, 

solid, 

timid, 

rapid, 

sapid, 

vapid, 

tepid, 

nitid, 

second, 

decade, 

method, 

palace, 

amice, 

chalice, 

malice, 

anise, 

image, 

refuge, 

adage, 

aloe, 

gracile, 

docile, 

agile, 

fragile, 

febrile, 

globule, 

midcule, 

platane, 

basil, 

cavil, 

dt^vil, 

atom, 

sophism, 

ro'/Dum, 

alum, 

^bon, 

pldtin, 

rdbin, 

ciimio. 


spinosus. 
vinosus, 
creber. 
foetus, 
edictum. 
secretus. 
f ibra, 
fibra. 
frdgrans. 
cogens, 
momentam. 
jponens. 

in  which  the 


SYLLABICATION. 

habit, 
column, 
dragon, 
canon, 
1  cavern, 
tavern, 
I  Saturn, 
I  vicar, 
scholar, 
salver, 
proper, 
zephyr, 

same  vowel  is  short  in  ^°'^^l|,\^iou'^r'^ 


digest. 

sub.  digestus* 

reflux, 

{  refluxus, 
\refluxus. 

tioohv. 

{ trophaeum, 
\  trophaeum. 

chely. 

chele. 

spiny. 

spina. 

chary. 

cdrus. 

query, 

quaere. 

gloria. 

story. 

hlstoria. 

habitus, 

cblumna, 

draco. 

canon. 

caverna, 

taberna. 

sdturnus. 

vicarius, 

scholdris, 

saliva. 

proprius, 

zephyriis, 

liquor, 

vigor. 


placit, 
tacit, 
adit, 
vomit, 
merit, 
talent, 
patent, 
modest, 
forest, 
nephew, 
sinew, 
money, 
study. 


pldcitum. 
tdcitus. 
dditus. 
vomo, 
meritum. 
talent  ujn, 
&\\h.pdteo, 
inbdestus, 
forestum, 
nepos, 
s'inuo, 
moneta. 
stiidium. 


magicus, 
irdgicus, 
sdbini. 
fames, 
logica. 
cblicus. 
chronicus. 
lyricus, 
rdbidus, 
dcidus. 
pldcidus, 
rigidus, 
cdlidus, 
vdlidus, 
gelidus, 
dlidus, 
sbtidus* 
timidus. 
rdpidus. 
sdpidus, 
vdptdus, 
tepidus, 
nitidus. 
secdndus. 
deeds, 
methodus. 
pdldtium, 
amlctus, 
cdlix. 
mdlitia, 
dnisum,' 
imdgo* 
refiigium, 
ddugium, 
aloe, 
grdcilis* 
ducilis, 
dgilis. 
frdgilis* 
{febriliSf 
{febrilis. 
globulus* 
mdciila, 
pldtdniis. 
bu.silicum. 
cdvillor, 
didbolus, 
atomus, 
sophisma, 
minus, 
ulumen, 
tb'enus. 
pldtina, 
riibicula. 
cu/ninum. 


latin, 

cavin, 

savin, 

rapine, 

patine, 

tribuue, 

stature, 

refuse, 

palate, 

senate, 

agate, 

tribute, 

minute, 

statute, 

value, 

statue, 

monarch, 

stomach, 

epoch, 

polish, 

famish, 

perish) 

parish, 

ravish, 

corinth, 

epick, 

tonick, 

conick, 

topick, 

trbpick, 

cynick, 

statick, 

critick, 

metal, 

rebel, 

model, 

camel, 

chapel, 

novel, 

sigil, 

vigil, 

steril, 

rigour, 

valour, 

colour, 

tenor, 

d()lour, 

luinour, 

aloes, 

relict, 

proj)het, 

comet, 

planet, 

tenet, 

tapet| 


Idtlnus. 

cdvea, 

sdbina, 

rdpina. 
pdtina. 

tribilnus, 

stdtura. 

refusus. 

pdldtum, 

sendtus. 

dchdtes, 

tributio . 

minutus. 

stdtdtus, 

valor. 

stdtiia, 

mbnarcha. 

stomachus, 

epoch  a, 

politus, 

fdmes, 

pereo. 

pdrbchia, 

rdpio. 

cor  in  thus. 

epicUs, 

tonicus, 

cbnicus, 

tbpicus, 

tropicus* 

cynic  us, 

stdticus, 

criticus. 

metallum* 

rebello, 

modulus, 

cdmelus. 

cdpella, 

nbvellus. 

sigillum, 

vigilia, 

sterilis, 

rigor. 

valor, 

cblor, 

tenor, 

dolor, 

honor. 

aloes. 

relict  us, 

prbphcta* 

cbnicta. 

pldneta, 

tt'ni'O, 

tapes. 


Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  long  in  English, 
and  short  in  Latin : 


[tumid, 
coma, 
j  quota, 
tripod, 
sequence, 
[cadence, 
silence, 
I  mdnade, 
trochee, 
[satire, 
vacate, 

cavate, 
I  dative, 

triumph, 

focal, 

local, 
jgregal, 

choral, 
j  nival, 

label, 

libel, 

serum, 

forum, 

lapis, 

basis, 

phasis, 

schesis, 

[thesis, 
tripos, 
focus, 
[crocus, 
mddus, 
genus, 
[sinus, 
garous, 
scabrous, 
ndtus, 
lepact, 
satan, 
[hymen, 
trident, 
[trigon, 
In&gro, 

lero, 
I  polar, 


tUmidus. 

cbma. 

quota, 

trip  us. 

sequentia* 

cddens. 

silentium* 

mbnas. 

trbchaeus, 

sdtyrd. 

vdco, 

cdpo. 

ddtivus, 

triumphus 

focus, 

Ibcdlis. 

gregdlis. 

chbrds, 

nivalis, 

Idbellum, 

libellus, 

serum, 

fbrum, 

Idpis, 

hdsis, 

cpuaig, 

\  schesis. 
%£GLg,thesis 
tripos* 
fbciis* 
crbciis* 
modus* 
geniis. 
siniis. 
gdrum, 
s  caber, 
nbtiis. 
indnrai, 
sdtan. 
himen* 
tridens* 
Irigon, 
v'iger. 
heros, 
polar  is* 


paper, 
vapour, 

fever, 

fragor, 

rigor, 

ichor, 

achor, 

sapor, 

tepor, 

favour, 
hour, 

odour, 

tremour, 

vapour, 

pedal, 

petal, 

recent, 

decent, 

regent, 

client, 
silent, 
parent, 
patent, 
latent, 
pdtent, 
gerent, 
virent, 
frequent, 
sequent, 
sacrist, 
locust, 
roset, 
vacant, 
secant, 
vagrant, 
tyrant, 
blatant, 
natant, 
phalanx, 
apex, 
calix, 
hylix, 
pharynx, 
larynx, 
onyx. 


papyrus* 
vapor, 
febris, 
febris, 
fragor, 
rigor, 
i'XtoQ- 
dehor, 
sdpbr. 
tepbr, 
fdvor, 
Idbbr. 
bdbr, 
tremor* 
vapor, 
peddlis, 
petdlum* 
recens, 
decens* 
regens* 
ctiens, 
silent  ium* 


parens, 
adj.pa/eo. 
Idtens, 
pbtens. 
gerens* 
virens, 
frequens. 
sequens, 
sdcer, 
Ibcustd* 
rbsa. 
pdcans* 
secans* 
vagus, 
tirannus, 
bldterans, 
ndtans. 
phalanx, 
dpex, 
cdlix, 

onyx. 


Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  short  in  English, 
land  long  in  Latin  : 


civick, 
mimick, 
ethick, 
i tabid. 


civicus, 
mlmicus, 

tabidus* 


frigid, 
squalid, 
itcrid, 
arid, 


f rigidus. 
squdlidus, 
deer, 
dridus. 


JI 6  rid  us. 

rbridus. 

foetidus, 

lividus. 

vlvidus. 

fdcundus. 

foecundus. 

■praebendu, 

soldtium. 

■praefatio, 

jpumex, 

poena. 

Jlurentia, 

proi'incia. 

productio, 

fiabilis. 

debilis. 

grdniilum. 

promitto. 

cerussa* 

lepra. 

primitius* 

profero. 

rlvus. 

sepdro, 

cldmor, 

crdsis. 

processus, 

splritus. 

trdjectus, 

prbjectus. 

productus* 

creditus, 

legdtus. 

grdndtus, 

grdndtus. 

spindchia. 


florid, 
rbrid, 
letid, 
livid, 
vivid, 
facund, 
fecund, 
prebend, 
solace, 
preface, 
pumice, 
penance, 
florence, 
province, 
produce, 
Habile, 
debile, 
granule, 
promise, 
ceruse, 

leper, 

primer, 
proifer, 
.  river, 
sever, 
clamour, 
ethics, 
crasis, 
process, 
spirit, 
traject, 
project, 
product, 
credit, 
legate, 
gr'anate, 
granite, 
spinach, 

545.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  English  quan- 
tity, we  see  how  uncertain  it  is  to  argue  from  the 
former  to  the  latter;  for  though  the  Latin  accent 
is  frequently  a  rule  for  placing  the  English  accent 
as  in  words  derived  whole  from  that  language,  as 
abdomen,  acumen,  &c.  (503)  or  preserving  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  as  in  impudent,  elegant,  from 
impudens,  elegans,  &c.   (503)  yet  the  quantity  of 
the  Latin  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  that  of  the 
English.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  where  one  con- 
sonant comes  between  two  vowels,  as  focus,  basis 
local,  &c.  though  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  is 
short  in  Latin,  it  is  long  in  English ;  and  inversely 
Jlorid,  frigid,  livid,  &cc.  have  the  vowels  in  the  first 
syllable  short,  though  these  vowels  are  long  in 
floridus,  frigidus,  lividus,  &cc.  so  that  if  any  thing 
like  a  rule  can  be  formed,  it  is,  that  when  a  word 
of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  the  two  first  short, 
is  anglicised  by  dropping  the  last  syllable ;  we  shorten 
the  first  syllable  of  the  English  dissyllable,  unless  it 
ends  with  the  vowel  u  (535).  Thus  we  see  the  shorten- 
ing power  of  our  English  antepenultimate  accent, 
which  shortens  every  antepenultimate  vowel  but 
in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  words ;  as  inmimicus 
vividuSf  &CC.  and  continues  its  shortening  power  in 
the  penultimate  accent  of  these  words  when  angli 
cised  into  mimick  and  vivid;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in  dissyllables 
is  become  so  prevalent  in  our  language,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  its  sound  and  the  disturbance  of  its 
simplicity 


radish, 

radix. 

planish. 

pldnus. 

vanish, 

vdnesco. 

finish. 

finio. 

punish. 

pfinio. 

flourish, 

jlbreo. 

nourish, 

nutrio. 

comick. 

comicus. 

coral, 

cbrdllium. 

moral. 

mbrdlis. 

tramel. 

trdma. 

civil, 

clvilis. 

linen. 

linum* 

seven, 

Sep  tern. 

florin. 

flbrentia. 

resin. 

resina. 

rosin, 

resina. 

matin, 

mdtiUlnus, 

solemn. 

sdlemnis. 

felon. 

felbnia. 

melon, 

jnelo. 

lemons, 

llmones. 

echo. 

echo,  rix(0. 

bishop, 

episcopus. 

profit. 

prbficio. 

limit. 

liniitatio. 

spirit, 

splritus. 

visit, 

ViSLtO. 

pedant. 

paeddneus. 

clement. 

clemens. 

cement. 

caementum. 

present. 

praesens. 

protest. 

protestor. 

lily. 

lllium. 

filly, 

fllia. 

very, 

verb. 

city. 

civ'itas. 

privy, 

prlvus. 

SYLLABICATION.  69 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  take  a 
view  of  such  words  as  are  either  of  Saxon  or  French 
)riginal,  or  not  so  immediately  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  to  be  influenced  by  its  quantity. 

Dissyllables  with  butone  consonant  in  the  middle, 
having  the  first  syllable  pronounced  long : 


sofa. 

aera. 

lilach. 

sophi. 

aga. 
epha. 

DllOiU* 

triglyph. 
garish. 

tali 
K.aii. 

dotard. 

gala. 

dotage. 

7*i  m  f  n 

copal. 

china. 

coping. 

cadi. 

gabel. 

navel. 

egre. 
cipher. 

bosom. 

gravy. 

hazel. 

raven. 

ivv. 

focil. 

father. 

even. 

hazy. 

jvil. 

saker. 

zechin. 

nizy. 

acorn. 

Kq  c  run 

[Tiason. 

SlOh-CI  . 

capon^ 

sizer 

dado. 

taper. 

apron. 

nadir. 

sago. 

toper. 

Iron. 

tabour. 

bravo. 

water. 

gleby. 

wages. 

trochar. 

waver. 

holy. 

bolis. 

polar. 

lever. 

zany. 

tophet. 

grocer* 

over. 

tiny. 

egret. 

spider. 

rigol. 

p5ny. 

rolant. 

cider. 

token. 

crony. 

pilot. 

wafer. 

megrim. 

t5ry. 

borax. 

wager. 

besom. 

misy. 

baby. 

Dissyllables  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
having  the  first  syllable  pronounced  short: 


borough. 

eraph. 
relish, 
blemish, 
banish, 
damask, 
frolick. 
medal. 

hekel. 

mel. 
chisel, 
gavel, 
ephod. 
hazard, 
hagard. 
dizard, 

zard. 
vizard, 
wizard, 
bodice, 
balance, 
valance, 
damage, 
homage, 
gravel, 
bevil. 
level, 
revel, 
snivel, 
rivel. 


drivel, 
swivel, 
hovel, 
grovel, 
shovel, 
drazel. 
manage, 
borage, 
visage, 
ravage, 
savage, 
rivage. 
tr'avise. 
traverse, 
refuse, 
frigate, 
sheriff, 
travail, 
peril, 
venom, 
woman, 
riven, 
sloven, 
oven, 
satin, 
bavin, 
ravin, 
spavin, 
plevin. 
covin. 


shadow, 
widow, 
honey, 
comely, 
many, 
cony, 
bury, 
busy, 
bevy, 
levy, 
tivy. 
privy, 
pity. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  selection  we  see  a  great 
majority  of  words  where  the  first  vowel  is  sounded 
short,  and  therefore,  to  some  inspectors  it  may 
seem  improbable  that  the  original  tendency  of  our 
Saxon  language  was  to  the  long  quantity  of  the  pen- 
ultimate vowel.  But  as  Mr.  Nares  very  judiciously 
observes,  ''the  rule  is  sufficiently  general  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  the  nature 
of  our  pronunciation  : "  for  which  he  quotes  Dr. 


flagon, 
wagon, 
talon, 
tenon, 
heron, 
baron, 
sirup, 
lecher, 
wether, 
gather, 
lather, 
rather, 
nether, 
hither, 
wither, 
thither, 
tither, 
other, 
mother, 
smother, 
pother, 
siker. 
clever, 
never, 
quiver, 
cover, 
hover, 
manor, 
c'aract. 
valet. 


genet. 

claret. 

closet. 

civet. 

trivet. 

rivet. 

covet. 

fagot. 

bigot. 

jigot. 

spigot. 

pivot. 

desart. 

covert. 

copist. 

provost. 
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Wiilhs,  who  says, 
iiostrae  ratio  autiiiua 
225- 

546  Those  who  have  made  the  progress  of  laii 
gtia-es  their  study,  will  observe,  it  is  presumed,  th. 


the  "broad'souiids  of  vowels  change  to  the  slender 
the  difticuit  consonants  to  the  easier,  and  the^ 


long 

vowels  to  short  ones.  This,  it  is  imagined,  will  be 
'found  to  be  true  in  all  languages,  as  well  as  our  own  ; 
and  such  alteration  seems  founded  in  the  nature  ot 
man  and  of  society.  The  next  object  to  understand- 
ing a  language 


that 


iibt  to  decide  against 


being  despatch,  it  is  no  wouaer 
short  sounds  have  been  encroachiug  on  us,  and  d 
privin''  us  of  the  tune  of  our  words  for  the  sake  ol 
saving^'time.     This  is  apparent  in  the  abbreviation 
of  simples  when   compounded,    as   in  knowledge 
shepherd  &c.  (518),  but  as  it  is  the  business  ot  art 
to  correct  and  regulate  the  eccentricities  of  nature 
and  the  excesses  of  custom,  it  should  be  the  care 
of  every  philosophick  grammarian  to  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  original  genius  and  general  scope  of  hi 
language,  and  to  sutler  custom  to  depart  as  little 
from  them  as  possible.    But  although  no  inconsis- 
tency or  want  of  analogy  can  alter  any  pronuncia- 
tion which  is  once  acknowledged  and  settled,  yet 
^vhea  a  pronunciation  is  wavering,  consistency,  ana- 
logy, and  general  principles,  ougl 
a  great  majority  of  mere  fashion  and  capri 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  distinct  view 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  accent  and  quan- 
tity of  the  learned  languages  and  our  own;  and  to 
rescue  a  plain  Englishman  (who,  as  Ben  Jonson  say 
of  Shakespeare,  has  little   Latin  and  less  Greek) 
from  the  supercilious  criticism  of  those  Greekling 
and  Latinitasters,  who  are  often  remarkably  igno- 
rant of  their  own  language,  and  yet  frequently  de- 
cide upon  its  accent  and  quantity,  because  they  have 
a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin.     If  the  question 
turns  upon  the  accent  of  an  English  word,  the  La- 
tin word  it  is  derived  from  is  immediately  produced, 
and  sentence  passed  without  appeal;  and  yet  if  the 
Englishman  were  to  ask  the  rule  on  which  this  de- 
cision is  founded,  the  scholar  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  at  a  loss  to  tell  him.    Has  every  English 
■word,  he  might  say,  the  same  accent  as  the  Latin 
word' from  which  it  is  derived?    This  the  scholar 
could  not  answer  in  the  afhrmative,  as  the  least  re- 
collection would  tell  him  that  parsimony,  acrimo- 
ny, &CC.  cannot  be  accented  after  the  Latin  parsi- 
jnonia,  acrimonia,  kc.  as  the  Latin  is  never  ac- 
cented higher  than  the  antepenultimate.     But  per- 
haps the  English  word  is  adopted  whole  from  the 
Latin.  Here  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  pretence  for  pro- 
nouncing it  with  the  Latin  accent;  and  yet  we  see 
how  many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule.  (Se" 
No.  503,  l>.)    Or  perhaps  the  Latin  w 
anglicised,  retains  the  same  number 
This,  indeed,  may  he  said  to  be  a  general  rule  for 
preserving  the  Latjn  accent,  but  so  general  as  to  be 
neglected  in  a  thousand  instances.     (See  No.  503, 


/,  gy  ^»  h  But  if  the  scholar,  as  is  often  the 

case,  huddles  quantity  and  accent  together,  and  in- 
fers the  English  quantity  from  the  Latin  ;  the  En- 
iish  scholar  needs  only  to  refer  him  to  the  selec- 
ons  here  given  (No.  544,  545),  to  show  the  inanity 
of  such  a  plea.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Illatter 
yself  that  men  of  learning  will  be  gratified  to  see 
the  subject  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  any  in 
hich  it  has  ever  been  exhibited;  and  the  plain  En- 
glish scholar  will  be  indebted  to  me  for  giving  him 
_lear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  and  quantity,  and 
the  accent  and  quantity  of  his  native  tongue,  as  if 
he  hud  Homer  and  Horace  by  heart;  and  for  placing 
him  out  of  the  reacli  of  those  pert  minor  criticks, 
ho  are  constantly  insulting  him  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages. 


Of  the  quantity  of  the  Unaccented  Vowels  not 
in  the  same  Sjllable  with  Consonants. 
^  Accented  syllables,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served (179),  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  easily 
comprehended  when  they  are  once  settled  by  cus- 
tom or  analogy;   but  those  immediately^  before  or 
after  the  accent  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which 
some  of  our  best  judges  find  themselves  unable  to 
remove.  Some  grammarians  have  called  all  the  open 
vowels  before  or  after  the  accent  short,  though  the 
ear  so  evidently  dictates  the  contrary  in  the  u  in 
utility,  the  o  in  obedience  &c.     Some  have  saved 
themselves  the  trouble  of  farther  search  by  compre- 
hending these  vowels  under  the  epithet  obscure: 
nay,  so  unhxed  do  the  sounds  of  these  vowels  seem, 
that  Dr.  Kenrick,   whose   Rhetorical  Dictionary 
shows  he  was  possessed  of  very  great  philological 
abilities,  seems  as  much  at  a  loss  about  them  as  the 
meanest  grammarian  in  the  kingdom;   for  when  he 
comes  to  mark  the  sound  of  the  vowel  o  in  the  first 
syllable  of  a  series  of  words  with  the  accent  on  the 
second,  he  makes  the  o  in  promulge,  propel,  and 
prolix,  long,  as  they  ought  to  be;   and  the  same 
leltev  itt  proboscis ,  proceed,  and  procedure,  short. 
Dominion,  domestick,  donation,  and  domain,  are 
marked  as  if  pronounced  dom-inion,  dom-estic,  don-- 
ation,  and  dom-ain,  with  the  o  short;  while  the 
first  of  docility,  potential,  and  monotony,  have  the 
o  marked  long,  as  in  donor,  potent,  and  modish; 
though  it  is  certain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  ety- 
mology, accent,  and  letters,   being  the  same,  the 
same  sound  must  be  produced,  unless  where  custom 
has  precisely  marked  a  difference  ;  and  that  the  first 
syllables  of  promulge,  propel,  and  prolix,  and  those 
of  proboscis,  proceed,  and  procedure,  have  no  such 
dillerence,  seems  too  evident  to  need  proof 


ord,  though 
of  syllables. 


•  Minf|iil,  pro  iiau.  abuHus  ct  InvcteratnB  error  nobiH  oh 
truderoliir.  Olim  rniin  pro  inutatioiie  «oiioriiiii  iinilabaiitiir 
et  littcrac:  ct  hi  (luaiido  ctni.Hiictiulo  aliqiiiil  iiiiitaHHct,  H«'ri 
bendi  qii()'|"«^  modiiH  Mtatiiu  variabatiir.  Undo  qinnu  apnd 
Kiiniiini  el  I'laiiliun  .Sonf  v.l  Servo ti  di<;crctnr  et  HcribercHir, 
poHtcii  miillin  aiiriuiii  deliriiu  o  vocali  r«  j«-cla,  quod  vaHliis  il 
liiiH  vidcrtliir  hoiiiih,  u  litlcra  wubHlitiUa  ent,  et  foiio  vx- 
nreHMa;  ita  ul  eiiruni  lore  Sunt  ct  Scrrun  prcdatmn  et  ncr'i 
plum  bH.  Adolphi  Mckerrlii  Unifn-n-iH  |)c  Vet.  cl  llect, 
Proiiuu.  LIuRuac  Graccac  Comintulariua. 


*  1  am  aware  that  tin's  ingenious  writer  »f ^^"''^ 
this  i..c»nsi.stency,  by  pn^nising,  ^iZThl 
page  4:i,  ibat  he  has  «oinetiines  marked  the  o  n  rd«  be- 
Miminc  with  a  preposition  with  the  oratona  ,  and  some- 
rimes  Sith  the  cJlloSulal  pron»nHali.H.:  thns  ,n  ro.m.«n. 
cmmunirate,  etc.  the  oralor.al  sound  is  .S^  ^^.^ 
r.r«t  sjllable  of  com mov,  while  the  colloqinal  sound  changts 
the  0  into  u  as  \i  tlie  words  were  wriiten  ctmimune,  c  /w- 
mLVat  ?tc  but  the  distinction  in  those  examples^ d«c 
not  touch  the  point:  here  there  is  a  change 

hoM  sound 

ipen 

l)r.  Kenrick  himself,  when  he 
proct  rti,  and  jtroovdurv,  does 

does  in  vomniuup,  vomviuincutf ,  ......  ■■  -.  „  „ ,,r  ,i„. 

the  essential  dilFcrenre  wilh  respect  ^''Sh  and 

vowel,  in  the  double  consonant  iu  one  set  of  words,  oud 
the  eiugic  cue  iii  the  uilivr. 


ilv  of  one 

for  another,  and  not  any  promiscuous  use  ol  a 
long  and  short,  or  ooen'and  shut  sound  ot  tl>e  - 
fa .       .  .    .',     ../«  ...i.„..  i„5  marks  the  o  in  ;)roOo«(n, 
not  adopt  the  short  «,  as  he 
Uf\  etc.  nor  is  he  aware  ol 
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548'  I  know  it  may  be  demanded,  with  great  plau- 
sibilit}',  how  do  I  know  that  there  is  not  this  very 
inconsistency  in  custom  itself?  What  rii^ht  liave  J 
to  suppose  that  custom  is  nut  as  vague  and  capri- 
cious in  these  syllables  as  in  those  under  the  ac- 
cent? To  which  I  answer:  if  custom  has  determined 
the  sound  of  these  vowels,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end. 
I  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  decision;  but  if  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  disagree  in  their  opinions,  it  is  a 
shrewd  sign  that  custom  is  not  altogether  so  clear 
in  its  sentence;  and  I  must  insist  on  recurring  to 
principles  till  custom  has  unequivocally  decided. 

549.  Every  vowel  that  is  neither  shortened  by 
the  accent,  nor  succeeded  by  a  double  consonant, 
naturally  terminates  a  syllable;  and  this  terminating 
vowel,  though  not  so  properly  long  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it,  would  be  very  improperly  termed  short, 
if  by  short,  as  is  often  the  case,  be  meant  shut  (65) 
According  to  this  idea  of  syllabication,  it  is  pre- 


distinct  parts,  and  every  part  be  terminated  by  a 
consonant  but  the  first,  thus,  o-pin-wn> 

S50-  But  it  may  be  demanded,  what  reason  is  there 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for  dividing  tlie  word  in 
this  manner,  rather  than  into  op-jn-ion,  where  a 
consonant  ends  every  syllable?  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases  of  delicac}',  we  may  be  allowed  to  prove 
what  is  right,  by  first  proving  what  is  wrong.  Every 
ear  would  be  hurt,  if  the  first  syllable  of  opinion 
and  opulence  were  pronounced  exactly  alike,  op-in- 
ion  would  be  as  diflerent  from  o-pin-ion,  as  o-pii- 
lence  from  op-u-lencef  and  consequently  a  dilferent 
syllabication  ought  to  be  adopted;  but  as  opulence 
is  rightly  divided  into  op-u-lence,  opinion  must  be 
divided  into  o-pin-ion ;  that  is,  the  o  must  be  ne- 
cessarily separated  from  the  as  in  o-pen ;  for 
as  was  before  observed,  every  vowel  pronounced 
alone  has  its  open  sound,  as  nothing  but  its  junc- 
tion with  a  consonant  can  shut  it,  and  consequently 
unaccented  vowels  not  necessarily  joined  to  a  con 
sonant  are  always  open  :  therefore,  without  violat 
ing  the  fundamental  laws  of  pronunciation,  opinion 
must  necessarily  be  divided  into  o-pin-ion^  and  not 
op-in^ion,  and  the  0  pronounced  as  in  the  word 
open^  and  not  as  in  opulence',  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  proved, 

551.  If  these  reasons  be  valid  with  respect  to  the 
vowel  in  question,  they  have  the  same  force  with 
respect  to  every  other  vowel,  not  shut  by  a  conso 
iiant,  throughout  the  language.  That  the  vowel 
in  this  situation  are  actually  open,  we  may  easily 
perceive  by  observing  that  vowel,  which,  from  its 
diphthongal  and  semiconsonant  sound,  is  less  liable 
to  suffer  by  obscure  pronunciation  than  any  other. 
The  letter  u,  in  this  situation,  always  preserves  it- 
self full  and  open,  as  we  may  observe  in  utility, 
lucubration,  &cc.  The  o,  the  most  open  of  all  the 
simple  vowels,  has  the  same  tendency  in  obedience, 
opaque,  position,  thee  in  the  first  syllable  of 
event,  in  the  second  of  delegate,  the  first  and  third 
of  evangelist,  in  the  secoml  o?  gaiety,  nicety,  Sec.  the 
a  in  the  first  of  abate,  and  the  second  o^i  probable,  &c. 
nnd  the  i  in  nullity.  This  unaccented  letter  being 
no  more  than  e,  and  this  sound,  when  long,  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  its  short  sound  (which  is  not 
the  case  with  any  of  the  other  vowels  65,  66)  the 
difference  between  the  long  and  short,  or  open  and 
shut  sound  of  this  letter,  is  less  perceptible  than  in 

any  other:  vet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  a  deli-  1^.)'*!  Pf«c«-  ni  inc  wortfs  (t,-v,x-i-hu--i-ti,  nua  ii,-(ft-vis-i- 
»  ,•  .  ,  .  ,      [bif.  it-ij,  while  Dr.  Keiirick  (Iivnlcs  all  uords  of  this  tcrmi- 

cate  pronunciation  evidently  leaves  it  open  when ' uatiou  reeulariy  iu  the  lormtr  uiaimcr. 


unaccented  in  indivisibility,  as  this  xvord  would  not 
be  justly  pronounced  if  the  i  in  every  syllable  were 
closed  by  a  consonant,  as  if  divided  into  in-div-is- 
ib-il-it-y;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  syllables  would, 
indeed,  be  justly  pronounced  according  to  this  di- 
vision, as  these  hare  all  accentual  force,  which  shuts 
this  vowel,  and  joins  it  to  the  succeeding  conso- 
nant; but  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  syllables, 
there  is  no  such  force,  and  consequently  it  must  re- 
main open  and  unconnected  with  the  consonant: 
though,  as  was  before  observed,  the  long  and  short 
sound  of  this  vowel  are  so  near  each  other,  that  the 
difference  is  less  perceived  than  in  the  rest.  Every 
ear  would  be  displeased  at  such  a  pronunciation  as  is 
indicated  by  ut-til-lit-y,  luc-cub-bration,  op-jnn- 
ion,  pos-ition,  ev-vent,  ev~v an- gel-list,  ab-bate, 
prob-bab-ble,  &c.  but  for  exactly  the  same  reasons 
that  the  vowels  out  of  the  stress  ought  to  be  kept 
open  in  these  words,  the  slender  i  must  be  kept 
open  in  the  same  situation  in  the  word  in-di-vis-i- 
bil-i-ty,  and  every  similar  word  in  the  language*. 

552.  From  all  this  it  will  necessarily  follow,  t'lat 
the  custom  adopted  by  the  ancients  and  moderns  of 
joining  the  single  consonant  to  tlie  latter  vowel  in 
syllabication,  when  investigating  the  unknown  sound 
of  a  word,  has  its  foundation  in  reason  and  good 
sense  :  that  the  only  reason  why  vowels  are  short 
and  shut,  is  their  junction  with  a  consonant;  so 
those  that  are  not  joined  to  consonants,  when  we 
are  not  speaking  metricall}'^,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
either  short  or  shut :  and  that  as  all  accented  vowels, 
when  final  or  pronounced  alone,  have  their  open 
sound,  so  those  vowels  that  are  alone,  or  final  in  a 
syllable,  must  necessarily  retain  their  open  sound 
likewise,  as  nothing  but  uniting  instantaneously  with 
the  succeeding  consonant  can  shut  them:  and  though 
nothing  but  a  delicate  ear  will  direct  us  to  the  de- 
gree of  openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce 
the  first  unaccented  oin  docility,  domesticTc, potential, 
proceed,  monastick,monotony,  &c.  wemay  be  assured 
that  it  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament,  with 
respect  to  sound,  in  all  these  words:  and  as  they 
can  never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut,  as  if  written 
dossility,  doinrnestick,  &cc.  without  hurting  the  dull- 
est ear;  so  the  e  in  event,  evangelist,  &c.  and  the 
i  in  the  third  syllable  of  utility,  and  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  of  indivisibility,  can  never  be 
sounded  as  if  joined  to  the  consonant,  without  of- 
fending every  delicate  ear,  and  overturning  the  first 
principles  of  pronunciation. 

553.  The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  of  syllabication,  which  determines  the 
sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  is  when  e  succeeds 
the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  r,  as  in  literal,  general, 
misery,  6cc.  which  can  never  be  pronounced  lit-e- 
ral,  gen-e-ral,  mis-e-ry,  &:c.  without  the  appearance 
of  affectation.  In  this  situation  we  find  the  r  cor- 
rupt the  sound  of  the  e,  as  it  does  that  of  every 
other  vowel  when  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable.  For 
this  consonant  being  nothing  more  than  a  jar,  it  un- 


it is  plain  that  Mr.  Sheriiian  consTderccT  the  unaccented 
vowel  i,  whether endinff  as^IIablo,  or  j oiiied  to  the  sucreed- 
iiig-  consonant,  as  .ffandtiig'  tor  the  e;>mc  pojind ;  for  we  see 
him  sometimes  making  use  of  one  divi«ion,  and  sometimes 
of  another:  thus  he  divides  the  \\r>rK\  di-rer-si-ty  with  the 
fcrmfiiatin{»^  the  penultimate  ."ylFiihle,  and  u-ni-ver-sit-y 
with  the  same  i  united  fn  lh(;  roiisonant.  The  .same  variety 
takes  place  in  jhe  words  (fi-vis-i-hH-i-tij  and  iv-di 
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avoidably  mixes  .vith  the  ^  in  this  situation,  andjhowever,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  though  the 
riduces  it  to  the  obscure  sound  of  short  u  (418),  a  e  in  this  situation  is  sometimes  separated  from  the 
sound  to  which  the  other  unaccented  vowels  before 


r  have  sometimes  so  evident  a  tendency 

554.  An  obscure  idea  of  the  principles  of  sylla- 
bication just  laid  down,  and  the  contradiction  to 
them  perceived  in  this  exception,  has  made  most  of 
our  orthoepists  extremely  wavering  and  uncertain 
in  their  division  of  words  into  syllables,  when  the 
unaccented  e  has  preceded  r,  where  we  not  only  find 
them  differing  from  each  other,  but  sometimes  even 
from  themselves  : 


Kenrick. 

mis-er-y, 
sur-ge-ry, 
sor-ce-ry, 

fo'r-ge-ry, 
ala-ve-ry^ 
kna-ve-ry, 


rool-er-y, 
im-a-ger-y, 
flum-mer-y, 
vium-mer-y. 


gun-ner-y, 
dan-ger-ou8, 
vo-cij-e-rous. 
som-nif-e- 

rous, 
nu-me-rous^ 


Scott. 

tnis-e-ra-bt, 
TOf's-e-ry, 
sur-ge-nj, 
sor-ce-ry, 
rob-ber-y, 
for-ge-r'y, 
sla-ve-ry, 
Ina-ve-ry, 
bra-ve-ry, 
cook-e-ry, 
rook-e-ry, 
im-a-ger-y, 
fium-ma-ry, 
mum-me-ry, 
mur-der-er, 
mur-der-ous 
fi-ne-ry, 
gun-ne-ry, 
ian-ger-ous 


Perry. 

mis-er-a-ble. 
mis-e-ry. 
surg-e-ry. 
sor-ce-ry. 
rob-be-ry. 
forg-e-ry. 
sla-ve-ry. 
Inav-e-ry. 
brav-e-ry. 
cook-e-ry. 
rook-e-ry. 
im-a-ge-ry. 
flum-mer-ij. 
mum-me-ry. 
mur-der-er. 
mur-der-ous' 
jine-ry. 
gun-ne-ry 
dang-er-ous 


vo-cif-er-ousi  vo-cif-e-rous 
som-nif-er-  som-nif-e- 


ous, 
nu-me-rous, 
in-nu-me- 

rous, 
pros-per-ous, 
un-pros-per- 

ous, 
ut-ter-a-ble, 
un-ut-ter-a- 

ble. 


rous. 
nu-me-rous. 
in-nu-me- 

rous. 
pros-per-ous. 
un-pros-per- 

nus. 
ut-ter-a-ble. 
un-ut-ter-a- 

ble. 


Sheridan. 

miz-ur-ubl, 
miz-zur-y, 
sur-dzhury, 
sor-cer-y, 
rob-bur-y, 
;fore-jer-y, 
slave-er-y, 
na-vur-y, 
hra-vu-ry, 
cook-er-y, 
Took-ur-y, 
im-midzh-ry, 
flum-mur-y, 
mum-mur-y, 
mur-der-ur, 
mur-dur-us, 
fine-ur-y, 
gun-nur-y, 
dan-je-rus, 
vo-sif-er-us, 
som-nif-fer- 
us, 

nu-mer-rus, 
in-nu-mur- 
us, 

pros-per-us, 

im-pr  OS- pur- 
US, 

ut-tur-ebl^ 

un-ut-ter- 
ebl, 

555.  I  have  been  the  more  copious  in  my  collec 
tion  of  these  varieties,  that  I  might  not  appear  to 
have  taken  the  advantage  of  any  oversight  or  mis 
take  of  the  press :  nor  is  it  any  wonder  when  th 
principles  of  syllabication  so  strongly  incline  us  to 
leave  the  vowel  e,  like  the  other  vowels,  open  be- 
fore a  single  consonant;   and  the  ear  so  decidedly 
tells  us,  that  this  letter  is  not  always  open  when 
preceded  by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  r,  it  is  no 
wonder,  I  say,  that  a  writer  should  be  perplexed, 
and  that  he  should  sometimes  incline  to  one  side, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.  I  am  conscious  I  have 
not  always  been  free  from  this  inconsistency  myself. 
The  examples  therefore  which  I  have  selected,  will, 
I  hope,  fully  justify  me  in  the  syllabication  I  have 
adopted;  which  is,  that  of  sometimes  separating 
the  e  from  the  r  in  this  situation,  and  sometimes 
not.     When  solemn  and  deliberate  speaking  has 
seemed  to  admit  of  lengthening  the  e,  I  have  some 
times  made  it  end  the  syllable ;  when  this  was  not 
the  case,  I  have  sometimes  joined  it  to  the  r,  thus 
as  e  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of  incarcerate,  re- 
verherate,  &c.  seems,  in  solemn  speaking,  to  admit 
of  a  small  degree  of  length  and  distinctness,  it  end 
a  syllable;  but  as  no  solemnity  of  pronunciation 
seems  to  admit  of  the  same  length  and  openness  of 
the  e  in  tolerate,  deliberate,  6(c.  it  is  united  witl 
r,  and  sounded  iu  the  nouiiou  by  short  u.  It  ought, 


there  is  no  speaking,  however  deliberate  and  so- 
lemn, that  will  not  admit  of  uniting  it  to  r,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  like  shortM,  without  offending  the  nicest 
and  most  critical  ear. 

556.  It  must  also  be  noted,  that  this  alteration  of 
the  sound  of  e  before  r  is  only  when  it  follows  the 
..ccent,  either  primary  or  secondary  (522)  (530) :  for 
when  it  is  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  though 
unaccented,  it  keeps  its  true  sound  :  thus,  though 
the  e  is  pronounced  like  u  in  alter,  alteration,  &c. 
yet  in  perfection,  terrifick,  &c.  this  letter  is  as  pure 
as  when  the  accent  is  on  it  in  perfect,  terrible  Sec. 

557.  Something  like  the  corruption  of  the  sound 
of  unaccented  e  before  r  wq  may  perceive  in  the 
colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  o  in  the  same 
situation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  best  orthoe- 
pists differ  in  their  notation  of  this  letter:  thus  me- 
mory', memorable,  immemorable,  memorably,  me- 
morize,hs^vQ  the  o  pronounced  like  short  u  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott;  d^ndi  memorandum,  with  the 

as  in  open ;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  the  o  in  all 
these  words  the  sound  it  has  in  the  conjunction  or, 
Mr.  Sheridan  marks  the  unaccented  o  in  corporal, 
orporate,  and  corporation,  like  the  o  in  open;  but 
Mr.  Scott  pronounces  this  a  in  corporal,  corporate, 
and  corporation,  like  short  u,  and  the  same  letter 
in  incorporate  and  incorporation  like  Mr.  Sheridan ; 
and  Dr.  Kenrick,  like  the  o  in  the  former  instances. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  uniform  in^  their 
pronunciation  of  the  same  vowel  like  short  u  in  ar- 
mour, armorer,  armory,  pillory,  suasory,  persua- 
sory,  allegory,  compulsory,  cursory,  and  predatory, 
while  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the  o  in  armour  and 
armory  like  the  o  in  open,  and  the  same  letter  ia 
pillory,  allegory,  and  cursory,  like  the  o  in  or,  nor, 
&c.    This  diversity,  among  "good  judges,  can  arise 
from  nothing  but  the  same  uncertainty  of  the  sound 
of  this  letter  that  we  have  just  observed  of  the  e; 
but  if  we  narrowly  watch  our  pronunciation,  we  shall 
find  thatthe  unaccented  o  may  be  opened  and  length- 
ened, in  deliberate  speaking,  without  hurting  the 
ear,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  e;  and  this 
has  induced  me  generally  to  separate  the  o  from  the 
succeeding  r,  when  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cent; though  I  am  sensible  that  the  rapidity  of  col- 
loquial speaking  often  reduces  it  to  short  u  with- 
out offending  the  ear:  but  when  the  o  is  removed 
more  than  one  syllable  from  the  accent,  the  most 
deliberate  speaking  generally  lets  it  slide  into  the 
other  vowel;  for  which  reason  I  have  commonly 
marked  it  in  this  manner.    See  Commakd. 

558.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  of  my  rea- 
ders, that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  upon  these 
nice  distinctions  of  sound,  in  which  judges  them- 
selves are  found  to  disagree ;  but  when  we  consider 
how  many  syllables  in  the  language  are  unaccented, 
and  that  these  syllables  are  those  in  which  the  pe- 
culiar delicicy  of  the  pronunciation  of  natives  con- 
sists; when  we  reflect  on  the  necessity  of  having 
as  distinct  and  permanent  sounds  as  possible,  to 
which  we  may  refer  these  fleeting  and  evanescent 
ones,  we  shall  not  look  upon  an  attempt  to  arrest 
and  investigate  them  as  a  useless  part  of  philology. 


559.  A  TABLE  of  the  SIMPLE  and  DIPHTHONGAL  VOWELS  referred  to  by 
the  Figures  over  the  Letters  in  this  Dictionary. 


ENGLISH  SOUIVBS.  FRETVCH  SOUNDS. 

1.  a.  The  long  slender  English  a,  as  in  fate,  paper,  &c.  73^  e  in  fc'e^  epee. 

2.  a.  The  long  Italian  a,  as  in  far,  fa-ther,  pa-pa,  mam-ma,  77  a  \n  fable,  ruble. 

3.  a.  The  broad  German  a,  as  in  fall,  wall,  ua-ter,  83  din  age,  Chalons. 

4.  a.  The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  fat,  mat,  mar-ry,  81  a  in  fat y  matin, 

1.  e.  The  long      as  in  me,  here,  me-tre,  me-dium,  93  /in  mitre,  epitre. 

2.  e.  The  short     as  in  met,  let,  get,  95  e  in  mette^  nette. 

1.  i.  The  long  diphthongal  z,^  as  in  pine,  ti-tle,  105  m  in  lai'que,  naif. 

2.  i.  The  short  simple     as  in  pin,  tit-tie,  107  z  in  inne,  titre, 

1.  6.  The  long  open  o,  as  in  no,  note,  no-tice,  162  o  in  glohe^  lobe. 

2.  5.  The  Jong  close  o,  as  in  move,  prOve,  164  in  mouvoir,  pouvoir, 

3.  6.  The  long  broad  o,  as  in  nor,  for,  or  5  like  the  broad  a,  167  o  in  or,  for,  encor, 

4.  6.  The  short  broad  o,  as  in  not,  hot,  got,  163  o  in  hotte,  cotte, 

1.  u.  The  long  diphthongal  u,  as^in  tube,  cu-pid,  171  iou  in  Cioutat,  chiourme. 

2.  fi.  The  short  simple  u,  as  in  tub,  cup,  sup,  172  ,  eu  in  neuf,  veuf. 

3.  u.  The  middle  or  obtuse  m,  as  in  bull,  full,  pull,  173  in  boule,  foule,  poule. 


6i.    The  long  broad  6,  and  the  short  i,  as  in  oil,  299  in  cjclo'ide,  heroique. 

6u.    The  long  broad  6,  and  the  middle  obtuse  u,  as  in  thou,  pound,  313  aou  in  Aout. 

Th.    The  acute  or  sharp  th,  as  in  ^/zink,  thin,  466. 
Th,    The  grave  or  flat  th,  as  in  thIs,  XHat,  41.  50.  469. 

560.  When  G  is  printed  in  the  Roman  character,  it  has  its  hard  sound  in  get,  gone.  Sec.  as  go,  give, 
geesCf  &c.  when  it  has  its  soft  sound,  it  is  spelled  in  the  notation  by  the  consonant  J,  as  giant,  ginger, 
Ji-ant,  jin-ger.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  S:  the  Roman  character  denotes  its  hard 'sound  ia^in, 
sun,  &CC.  as  50,  sit^  sense^  &c.  its  soft  sound  is  spelled  by  z,  as  rose,  raise,  &c.  roze,  raze  &c. 


C3r  In  the  course  of  a  critical  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  foregoing  principles, 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  of  any  difficulty  or  diversity  of  sound  which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  the 
true  pronunciation,  with  the  reasons  and  authorities  for  it,  pointed  out ;  so  that  if  the  inspector  should 
not  meet  with  sufficient  information  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  word,  let  him  consult  the  Principles 
under  the  vowel,  diphthong,  or  consonant,  he  wishes  to  be  explained,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  will 
meet  with  the  satisfaction  he  requires.  Thus  to  know  something  more  concerning  the  g,  in  the  word 
impugn,  which  some  speakers  pronounce,  and  others  suppress,  let  him  look  into  the  Principles  underthe 
letter  G,  No.  386,  and  he  will  find  additional  observations  to  those  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  word. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  doubtful,  as  well  as  other  words,  are  referred  to  the  Principles;  but  if  this 
reference  should  by  chance  be  omitted,  it  is  hoped  that  this  Advertisement  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
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The  figures  after  the  words  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  prefixed  to  this  Diction- 
ary, where  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters  are  explained  at  large.  Thus,  73  refers  to  the  first 
sound  of  the  letter  A;  93     the  first  sound  of  the  letter  E    and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  figures  over  the  letters  refer  to  the  vowels  in  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page  ;  and  the  index  ^  be- 
fore these  words,  refers  to  the  table  of  simple  and  diphthongal  sounds,  where  the  different  sounds  of 
the  vowels  are  exhibited  at  one  view.    Thus,      559  refers  to  the  table  in  the  opposite  leaf. 


A. 


559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdU  83,  fut  81— 93,  met  95— pine  105,.  pin  107— ni  162,  ra5Tel64,  n&rl67, 
not  lea— tube  171,  tub  172,  biOl  173—611  299— pound  313— tZiin  466,  this  469. 


J\j  THE  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  73.  An  article 
set  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number ;  a  man,  a  tree. 
Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is  written  an,  as, 
an  ox.  A  is  sometimes  a  noun,  as,  great  A.  A  is  placed  be- 
fore a  participle,  or  participial  noun  ;  gone  a  hunting,  come 
c  begging.  A  has  a  signification  denoting  proportion;  the 
landlord  hath  a  hundred  a  year. 

tS"  The  change  of  the  letter  a  iato  an  before  a  vowel  or  mute 
A  for  the  sake  ot  sound,  seems  to  deserve  more  attention  than 
has  generally  been  given  to  it  by  any  of  our  grammarians,  and 
will  therefore  be  considered  under  the  article  An ;  which  see. 

i)f  the  alphabetical  Pronunciation  of  the  Letter  A. 

So  many  profound  and  ingenious  observations  have  been 
raadeupou  this  first  step  to  literature,  thatvolumes  might  be 
filled  with  the  erudition  that  has  been  lavished  on  this  letter 
alone.  The  priority  of  place  it  claims,  in  all  alphabets,  has 
made  it  so  much  the  object  of  attention,  that  philologists  sup- 
pose the  foundation  of  learning  but  weakly  laid,  till  the  natural 
and  civil  history  of  the  lirst  letter  be  fully  settled. 

But,  however  deep  have  been  their  researches  into  the  ori- 
gin of  this  letter.  M  e  find  no  author  in  our  language  has  hith- 
erto attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  about  the 
true  sound  of  it,  when  called  by  its  name.  Instead,  therefore,! 


of  tracing  this  character  through  the  circles  of  Gomer,  the 
Egyptian  HierogI)phics,  the  mysterious  Abraxas,  or  the  Irish 
Ogum,  1  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  a  difficulty  that  fresjueiitly 
arises  when  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Hornbook:  or,  in  other 
words,  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet— w  hether  w  e  are  to  say  Aye,  B,  C;  Ah,  B,  C; 
or  Aw,  B,  C. 

And  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  a 
_vowcl -,  vhich  grammarians  are  generally  agreed  in  defining 
to*  be ''a  simple  articulate  soupd,  formed  by  the  impulse  of  the 
voice  only  by  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  a  particular  manner." 
l\'ow,  as  every  vowel  by  itself  is  sounded  long,  as  nothing  but 
itsjuaction  with  a  consonant  can  make  itotherwise,  it  is  natu- 
ral, when  pronouncing  this  vow  el  alone,  to  give  it  the  long 
open  sound;  but  as  this  long  open  sound  is  threefold,  as  heard 
in /ace,  father,  aniluater,  a  question  arises,  which  of  these 
long  sounds  shall  we  adopt  as  a  common  name  to  the  whole  spe- 
cies of  this  letter'?  Tiie  English  make  choice  of  the  a  in  face, 
the  Irish  of  that  in /at/^er,  and  the  Scotch  of  that  in  i/'afer.  Each 


but  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  convey  signs  to  each 
other  ou  account  of  this  diversity  of  names,  and  that  words 
themselves  are  endangered  by  au  improper  utterance  of  their 
component  parts,  it  seeins  highly  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  a 
uniformity  in  tliis  point,  which,  insi  qrnificant  as  it  may  seem,  is 
undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  a  j\ist  and  regular  pronun- 
ciation. 

The  first  rule  for  naming  aletter,  when  pronounced  alonr, 
seems  to  be  this  :  Whatever  sound  we  give  to  aletter  when  ter- 
minating a  syllable,  the  same  sound  ought  to  be  given  to  it 
when  pronounced  alone ;  because,  in  both  cases,  they  have 
their  primary,  simple  sound,  uninfluenced  by  a  succeeding 
vowel  or  consonant;  and  therefore,  when  wepronounce  aletter 
alone,  itoughtto  have  such  a  sound  as  does  not  suppose  the 
existence  of  any  other  letter.  But  wherever  a  terminates  a  syl- 
lable with  the  accent  upon  it,  (the  only  state  iu  which  it  can  be 
said  tobepure,)  it  has  always  the  English  sound  of  that  letter. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  vt  ords  fa-ther,  wa- 
ster, addwa-ter ;  and  that  these  are  merely  exceptions,  ap- 
pears from  the  unifonnity  with  which  the  a  is  pronounced 
othei'wisein/)are//f, /)apc/,  taper,  fatal,  etc.  The  other  v  ow- 
els have  their  names  exactly  similar  to  the  souud  they  have 
in  a  similar  situation,  as  the  elike  that  in  nie-grijn,  the  i  like 
the  i  in  ti-tle,  the  o  as  the  oiu  no-hle,  and  the  u  like  the  u  in 
tti-tor.  Thus,  as  it  appears  from  the  general  analogy  of  pronun- 
ciation, that  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  the  English  adopt,  ia 
the  only  one  that  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  existence  of 
any  other  sound,  it  inevitably  follows  that  theirs  only  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  thatletter. 

Uut  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may  determine  the 
truesoundof  the  vowels  when  pronounced  singly;  and  that  is, 
the  sound  they  have  when  preserved  long  and  open  by  the  final 
e.  Thus,  ve  call  the  letter  e  by  the  sound  it  has  in  theme,  the 
letter  i  as  it  souuds  in  ti/ne,  theletter  o  as  heard  in  tone,  and 
the  M  as  in  tune ;  and  why  the  letter  a  should  not  be  p  rouounced 
as  heard  in /ace,  can  not  be  conceived,  as  each  of  the  other 
\  owels  has,  like  c,  avariety  of  other  sounds,  as  they  are  unit- 
ed with  letters  which,  in  some  measure,  alter  their  quality. 

In  consequence  of  entertaining  a  different  idea  of  the  a, 
when  pronounced  in  the  alphabet,  we  see  the  natives  of  Ireland 
very  prone  to  a  different  prouuuciatit)n  of  the  words  where  this 
letter  occurs ;  and, indeed,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  their  doc- 
trine of  the  sound  of  a,  that  the  words  parent,  papal,  taper, 
dud  fatal,  should  be  pronounced  pali-rent,  pah-pal,  tah-per, 
d  fah'tal.  We  find  the  Scotch  likewise  inclinable  to  the  same 


party  produces  w  ords  where  the  letter  a  is  sounded  in  the  man-|  pronunciation  of  a,  w  hen  in  words,  as  w  hen  alone.  Thus,  we 


ner  they  contend  for;  but  when  we  demand  why  one  should 
have  the  preference,  the  controversy  is  commonly  at  an  end; 
anv  farther  reasons  are  either  too  remote  or  too  insignificant 
to  be  produced:  and,  indeed,  if  a  diversity  of  names  to  vow  els 
did  notconfound  us  in  our  spelling,  or  declaring  to  each  other 
the  component  letters  of  a  word,  it  w  ould  be  entirely  needless 
to  eutcr  iuto  su  trilling  a  qucbtiou  as  the  mere  uame  of  a  letter; 


hear  Saw'ian  iov  Satan,  ftawcred  lor  sacred,  and  law-it ii  for 
laity ;  and  this  is  perfectly  consistent  w  ith  the  manner  in  which 
they  pronounce  the  letter  a,  when  alone:  there  is  no  medium. 
Ifthisbenot  the  true  pronunciation  of  these  words,  the  a  is 
certainly  to  be  sounded  as  the  English  do  :  for,  w  henever  the 
English  give  the  Italian  sound. as  it  maybe  called,  to  the  c,  ex- 
cept iu  the  words /atAer  ana  master,  it  is  always  iu  cooae- 


A  (  2  ) 

^  559.  Fdte  73,  far  77,  f^U  83,  fat  81-      93,  mU  95 


ABH 

pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  more  164, 


quenceofits  junction  uith  some  consonant,  which  determines 
it  to  that  sound;  as,  monosyllables  terminating  in  r  as  ^^^^^ 
car  Jar :  but  where  it  is  not  affected  by  a  succeeding  consonant 
asin  the  words  parent,  p^ml  natal  fatal,  ^^Vlnl  ntVo  n 
pronounced  as  tile  slender  English  a,  both  maud  out  ot  com- 

^'itwill'  nerhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  most  frequent  short 
sound  o'f  a,  as  heard  in  cat,  rat,  mat,  carry,  marry,  parry, 
is  he  shoS  sound  of  the  Italian  s  in  father,  car,  mar  par 
and  not  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  viarc,  anil  pare ;  hut 
U  mav  be  answered,  that  this  want  of  coi-respondeuce  between 
theiSme  of  the  letter,  and  the  most  frequent  short  sound,  is 
common  to  the  rest  of  the  vowels:  for  the  o,  as  heard  in  cot, 
not  rot,  is  not  the  short  sound  of  the  o  m.coaf,  note,  tvrot^ 
but'of  tlJeainmfcr,  or  of  the  diphthongs  m  cauglf,  naught 
IxiA  wrought;  and  if  we  ought  to  call  the  a,  ah,  because  iti 
».hort  sound  corresponds  to  aft,  for  the  very  same  reason  v  e 
ought  to  call  the  o,  au ;  and  a  similar  alteration  must  take  place 
with  the  rest  of  the  vowels.  As,  therefore,  trom  the  variety 
of  sounds  the  vowels  have,itis  impossible  to  avoid  the  incmne- 
nience  of  sometimes  sounding  the  letter  one  way  I'V*  ^J  i  a«)  e, 
and  another  way  in  a  word,  we  must  either  adopt  the  simplt 
long  sound  when  we  would  pronounce  the  letter  a  one,  oi 
invent  new  names  for  every  different  sound  in  a  difteient 
word,,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difhculty.  i  „f  „ 
It  must  not  be  dissembled,  however,  that  the  sound  ot  a, 
when  terminating  a  syllable  not  under  the  accent,  seems  more 
inclined  to  the  Irish  than  the  English  a,  and  that  the  ear  is  less 
disgusted  with  the  sound  of  Ah-mer-i-cah  than  ot  -i- 
cay:  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  lettep  not  under  the 
accent,  in  a  thousand  instances,  deviate  roin  t  ^eir  true  sound , 
that  the  vowel  a,  like  several  other  vowels  in  a  li'V'^l^^l'S^  "  i 
 4.„.i  u„„     ,.KQ,..,r«  Qf.nii«l  hnr<lprin/T  on  M  ;  but  iiinea,  lUl 


Abaivbonment,  a-ban'-dun-mint,  s.  The  act  of  aban- 
doning. 


AB.4RTfcui.ATio^,  ab-at-tik-u-la -shiiH,  s.  290.  That 

pecies  of  articulation  that  has  manifest  motion. 


that  the  vowel  a,  iiKe  severdi  «uil  i  v  u »,  cic  ». ;.;7--„  "  ^ 
accented,  has  au  obscure  sound,  bordering  on  u ;  but  it  the  a,  in 
this  situation,  were  pronounced  ever  so  distinctly,  fj^ltf  at_l,his 
prouuuciationwereclearly  the  ain/affter,  it  would  be  nothing 
to  the  purpose:  when  the  a  is  pronounced  alone,  it  may  besaiu 
not  only  to  be  a  letter,  buta  distinct  character  and  a  noun  sub- 
stantive; and,  assuch,hasthesametorceasthelett€is  m^^^^ 
accented  syllable.  The  letter  a,  therefore  as  the  first  cnaiac- 
ter  iu  the  alphabet,  may  always  be  said  to  have  the  accent, 
and  ought  to  have  the  same  long  open  sound  as  »f  given  to  that 
letter  when  accented  in  a  syllable,  and  not  mffuenced  in  its 
(sound  by  anv  preceding  or  succeeding  consonant. 

We  may  tllcrefore  conclude,  that  il  all  vowels  when  pio- 
nounced alone,  are  accentetl  and  long  it  spelling  be  the  pro- 
nunciation of  letters  alone,  (as  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppobe 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  different  consonants  that  daei  - 
jnine  the  sound  of  the  vowels  before  they  are  pronounced  ,  it 
follows,  that  in  spelling,  or  repeating  the  coinponent  Pa^ts 
word,  we  ought  to  give  those  parts  their  simple  and  uncom- 
bined  sound:  butthere  is  no  unconibined  sound  ot  the  vouelo, 
excepttheslendersoundcoHtendedlor,  unless  in  t  'e^vords/a- 
ther  MxA  master ;  and  therefore,  when  we  repeat  lettei*  sing- 
ly in  order  to  declare  the  sound  ot  a  word,  we  must  undoubteU- 
Ivffive  the  lirst  letter  of  the  alphabet  the  sound  we  ever  give 
it  in  the  iirst  syllable  of  the  numerous  class,  la-dy,  pa  gan. 

'"Ki^'af^er  p^lachig  every  objection  in  its  strongest  light,  and 
deducing  our  arguments  from  the  simplest  ^'"1  clearest  prm^^ 
rinles,  this  important  queation  seems  at  last  decided  in  la;  oui 
ofthe  English  who,  independent  of  the  arguments  intheir  la 
vour,  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  natuial  right  to  determine 
thenaineoftheletterinquestion,  though itlias  beenso  oitenli 
tigated  by  their  formidable  and  learned,  though  junior,  rela 
tions.  For  though,  in  some  cases,  the  nativesot  Ireland  and 
Scotland  adhere  rather  more  closely  to  analogy  than  the  h.ng- 
lish  themselves,  yet  in  this  we  lindthe  Enghsli  pronounce  per- 
fectly acreeable  to  rule  ;  and  that  the  slender  pronunciation  ot 
the  letter  a,  as  they  pronounce  it  iuthe  alphabet,  is  no  more 
than  giving  it  thatsiniple  sound,  it  ever  has,  when  uncounettcd 
with  vowels  or  consonantsthatalter  Its  power. 

An  ai.i)eal  to  the  vulgar  for  the  analogy     language  is  pci 
haps  as  proper  as  an  appeal  to  the  learned  and  polite  lor  the 
beitnsage.   Inan  old  llallad,  where  the  la.st  syllable  is  made 
theacrcutcd  syllable     America,  welind  it  rhym»;d  with  t  ic 
lirst  sound  of  a,  or  «  hat  may  be  called  its  alphabetical  sound. 
"Oh  mny  America 
Field  to  our  Monarch's  sway. 

Anil  no  more  contend: 
May  they  their  interest  sec, 
With  Kiigland  to  agree, 
And  from  oppression  free. 
All  that  amend." 
AnAcrs  ab'-a-l<»H,  .s.  [LatJ.  a  counting  tabic;  thcuppcr- 

HiOHt  member  of  a  roliinni. 
Abaft,  a  l)i'if't',  ad.  545.  From  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 

towards  the  sterii.^ 
7o  Abam»o\,  a  Imii'-dnn,  v.  a.  166.   To  give  up,  re 

hign,  or  quit;  to  deH«;rt;  to  forsake. 
Abam)o\ki),  a  hiin'  <lnii(l,  362.    Given  up;  for 

8akcD  ;  corrupted  iu  the  highest  degree. 


species  v..  ^  

To  Abase,  a-base',  v.  a.   To  cast  down,  to  depress,  to 

bring  low.    ^     ,    ,  , 
Abasement,  a-base -ment,  s.  The  state  of  being  brought 

low ;  depression. 
To  Abash,  a-bash',  v.  a.  To  make  ashamed. 
To  Abate,  a-bate',  v.  a.  545.  To  lessen,  to  diminish. 
To  Abate,  a-bate',  v.  n.  To  grow  less. 
Abatement,  a-bate'-meiit^  s.  The  act  of  abating ;  the  sura 

or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act  of  abating. 
Ab  ater,  a-ba-tur,  s.  98.  The  agent  or  cause  by  which  an 

abatement  is  procured. 
Abb,  ab,  s.  The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp. 
Abbacy,  ab'-ba-se,  s^.  452.  Tho  rights,  possessions 

privileges  of  an  abbot. 
Abbess,  ab'-b6ss,  s.  The  superior  of  a  nunnery. 
Abbey,  or  Abby,  ab'-be,  s^.  270.  a  monastery  of  reli 

gious  persons,  whether  men  or  \v  omen. 
x\bbot,  ab'-but,  s.  166.  The  chief  of  a  convent  of 
To  Abbreviate,  ab-bre -ve-ate,  v.  a.  505. 

ten,  to  cut  short.       ^     ^  ^ 
Abbreviation,  ab-bre-ve-a  -shun, 

telling.  ^         ,     1  w    2  Kot 

Asbreviatob,  ab-bre-ve-a  -tur,  s.  5il.  One  who  a- 

Abbrevi attire,  ab-bre'-ve-a-tchure,  s.  461.  A  mark 

used  for  shortening. 
To  Abdicate,  ab'-de-kate,  v.  a.  50*5.  To  give  up  right, 

to  resign.  w   i,  2 

Abdication,  ab-de-ka  -shun,  s.  The  act  of  abdicating, 

resignation.  ,     ,    »  no 

Abdicative,  ab'-de-ca-tive,  a.  51i.  That  which  causes 
or  implies  an  abdication.  ^   x         1^  „f  ti,fc, 

ifr  Dr  Johnson  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  and  Mr.  Sh-ridan  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  second.  Ihe 
'  •-  -■  -  the  most  correct. 


or 


To  shor- 
The  act  of  shor- 


formeris,  in  my  opinion,  tuc 

Abdomen,  ab-do  -men,  s.  aOd.  Oil.  A  cavity  commonly 

called  the  lovvcr  venter  or  bell^. 
Abdominal,  ab-dom'-rae-nal,    i  ^  Relating  to  the  ab- 
Abdominous,  ab-dom  -ine-nus,  \ 


domen.  , 
To  Abdi  ce,  ab-duse  ,  v,  a.  To  draw  to  a  different  part, 

to  withdraw  one  part  from  another. 
Abducent,  ab-du-sent,  a.  Muscles  abducent  serve  to 

open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the  body. 
Abductor,  ab-duk'-tur,  s.  160.  The  muscles  which  draw 

back  the  several  members. 
Abed,  a-bed',  ad.  In  bed. 
Aberrance,  ab-er'-ranse. 


|s.  A  deviation  from  the  right 


Aberrancy,  ab-fir  -ran-se, 

way ;  an  errour. 
Aberrant,  ab-er'-rant,  a.  Wandering  from  the  right  or 

known  May.  ^     ,  ,  -  n  ,    •  ^• 

Aberration,  ab-cr-ra-shun,  s.  The  act  of  deviating 
from  the  common  track. 

Aberring,  ab-Cr'-rinff,  ?)crrt.  410.  Going  astray. 

To  Aberu^cate,  ab-c-run'-katc,  v.  a.  91.  To  pull  op 
by  the  roots.  ^ 

To  Abet,  a-l)?;t',  v.  a.  To  push  forward  another,  to  sup-f 
port  him  iu  his  designs  by  connivance,  encouragement,  or 
help.  ,     ,  , 

Abetment,  a-bCt  -niCnt,  s.  The  act  of  abetting. 

Abetter,  or  Abettor,  a-bSt'-tur,  s.  166.  418.  He 
that  abets;  the  supporter  or  eucourager  of  another. 

Abeyance,  a-ba-iinse,  s.  The  right  of  fee  simple  lieth  in 
abeyance,  when  it  is  all  only  in  the  remembrance,  intend- 
ment, and  consideration  of  llielaw. 

To  Abhor,  ab  hor',  v.  a.  168. 
to  loathe.  »  /  " 

Abhorrence,  ab  hor -rf!nsc, 

Abhorrency,  ub-hor'-r^^n-se, 
detestation.  ,  ,    ,  1  n 

Abhoukknt,  ab  hor  -rOnt,  a.  168.  Struck  Mith  abhor- 
rence; contrary  to,  foreign,  inconsistent  with 


To  hate  w  ith  acrimony ; 
s.  The  act  of  abhorring, 


nhr  167,  ii5t  163 


ABO  (  3  ) 

tube  171,  tfib  172,  hMl  173  —  6il  299 


ABS 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


Abhorreb,  ab-hor'-rur,  s.  28.  a  hater,  detester. 

To  Abide,  u-blde',  v.  n.  To  (1h  clI  in  a  place,  not  to  re- 
mo%  e;  to  bear  or  support  the  cousequenoes  of  a  thiug^;  it  is 
used  with  the  particle  u>/f  A  before  apersou,  and  atoT  in  be- 
fore a  place. 

Abideu,  a-bi'-dur,  s.  98.  The  person  that  abides  or  dwells 
in  a  place. 

Abiding,  a-bl'-ding-,  s.  410.  Continuance. 

Abject,  ab'-jekt,  a.  492.  Meau  or  worthless;  con- 
temptible, or  of  no  value. 

Abject,  ab'-jekt,  s.  a  man  without  hope. 

To  Abject,  ab-jekt',  v.  a.  492.  To  throw  away. 

Abjectedaess,  ab-jek'-ted-ness,  s.  The  state  of  an  ab- 
ject. 

Abtectiox,  ab-jek'-slifln,  s.  Meanness  of  mind;  servil- 
ity, baseness. 

Abjectly,  ab'-jekt-le,  ad.  452.  lu  an  abject  manner, 
meanly. 

Abjectxess,  Ab'-jekt-nes*:,  s.  Servility,  meanness. 

Ability,  a-bil'-e-te,  s.  482.  The  power  to  do  anything; 
capacity,  qaalilication  :  when  it  has  the  p!ara]  number,  oA/;/- 
ities.,  it  frequently  signifies  the  faculties  cr  powers  of  the 
mind. 

To  Abjihe,  ab-jure',  v.  a.  Toswear  nottodosomethln/r; 

to  retract,  or  recant  a  jposition  upon  oath. 
Abjtration,  ab-ju-ra'-shi'm,  s.  The  act  of  abjuring;  the 

oath  taken  for  that  end. 
To  Aelactate,  ab-lak'-tate,  v.  a.  91.   To  wean  from 

the  breast. 

AsLACTATiox,  ab-lak-ta -shfiti,  s.  One  of  the  methods  of 

grafting.  4  , 

Ablaqueatiox  ,  ab-la-kvve-a'-shftn,  s.  534.  The  practice 

of  opening  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees. 

Ablatiox,  ab-lfi'-shun,  s.  ^The  art  of  taking  away. 
Ablative,  ab'-la-dv,  a.  158.   That  which  takes  away; 

the  sixth  ease  of  the  Latin  uouns. 
Able,  a -bl,  a.  405.    Having  strong  faculties,  or  great 

strength  or  knowledge,  riches,  or  any  other  power  of  mind, 

body,  or  fortune;  havingpowcr  suilicieut. 

Able-bodied,  a-bl-bod'-did,  a.  99.  Strong  of  body. 
To  Ablegate,  ab'-le-gate,  v.  a.  To  send  abroad  upon 

so.ne  employment. 
Ablegatiox,  ab-le-ga -shfin,  s.   a  sending  abroad. 
Ablexess,^  a -bl-ness,  s.  Ability  of  body,  vigour ,  force. 
Ablepsv,  ab'-lep-se,  s.  482.  Want  of  sight. 
Ablvext,  ab'-lu-ent,  a.   That  which  has  the  power  of 

cleansing. 

Ablutiox,  ab-lu -shun,  s.  The  act  of  cleansing. 
To  Abxegate,  ab'-iie-gate,  v.  a.  91-    To  deny. 
Abxegatiox,  ab-ne-ga-sJifm,  s.  Denial,  renunciation. 
Aboard,  a-bord',  ad.  295.  in  a  ship. 

Abode,  a-bode',  s.  Habitation,  dwelling,  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  stay,  continuation  in  a  place. 

Abodemext,  a-bode'-raent,  s.  a  secret  anticipation  of 
something  f  uture. 

To  Abolish,  sVbor-ish,  v.  a.  To  annul ;  to  put  an  end 
to ;  to  destroy. 

AEOtfSHABLE,  a-bol'-lisli-a-bl,  a.   That  which  may  be 

abolished.  ^ 
Abolisher,  a-bol'-lish-ur,  s.  91.  He  that  abolishes 
Abolishmext,  a-bol'-lish-raCnt,  s.  The  act  of  abolishing. 
Abolitiox,  ab-o-lish -un,  s.  544.  The  act  of  abolishing 
Abomixable,  a-bom'-e-na-bl,  a.  Hateful,  detestable.  °' 
Abomixablexess,  a-bora'-e-na-bl-iiess,  s.  501.  The 
quality  of  being  abominable ;  hatefulness,  odiousness. 

^JSsly^"'  Most  hatefully, 

To  Abomixate,  a-bom-'e-nate,  v.' a.  To  abhor,  detest, 
hate  utterly.  '  ' 

Abomination,  a-bom-e-na -shun,  s.    Hatred,  detesta- 


Born  without  the  due 


Abortive,  a-bor'-tlr,  s.  157.  That  which  is  bom  before 
the  due  tune. 

Abortive,  a-bor'-tlv,  a.  Brought  forth  before  the  due 
tune  ot  birth  ;  that  m  hich  brings  forth  nothing. 

Abortively,  a-bor'-tiv-le,  ad.    Born  with 
time;  immaturely,  untimely. 

.iBORTiVEXEss,  ii-bor'-tiv-ngss,  s.  The  state  of  abortion. 

Abortmext,  a-bort'-ment,  s.  The  thing  brought  forth 
out  ot  time;  an  untimely  birth. 

Above,  k-hhV,  prep.  165.  Higher  in  place;  higher  in 
rank,  power,  or  excellence;  beyond,  more  than;  too  proud 
for,  too  high  for.  '  * 

Above,  a-buy',       ^  Over-head ;  in  the  regions  of  heaven. 

Above-all,  a-buv-all',  ^  In  the  first  place;  chiefly. 

Above-board,  a-buv'-bord,  In  open  sight;  without  ar- 
tilice  or  trick. 

Above-cited,  a-buv'-sl-t6d,  Cited  before. 

Abo^tj-grouxd,  a-biiv'-ground,  An  expression  used  to 
signify,  that  a  man  is  alive;  not  in  the  grave.  , 

Above-mextioxed,  a-bflv' -men-shund. 
See  Above-cited. 

To  Abound,  a-biuWV,  v.  n.  545.  To  have  in  great  plen- 
ty ;  to  be  in  |reat  plenty. 

AcotTT,  a-bout',  prep.  545.  Round,  surrounding,  encir- 
cling; near  to ;  concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to; 
engaged  in,  employed  upon ;  appendant  to  the  person,  as 
clothes,  etc.  relating  to  the  person,  as  a  servant. 

About,  a-buut',  ad.  Circularly ;  in  circuit ;  nearly ;  the 
longest  way,  in  opposition  to  the  short  straight  way ;  to 
brii'.g  about,  to  bring  to  the  point  or  state  desired,  as  he 
has  brought  about  his  purposes;  to  come  about,  to  come  to 
some  certain  state  or  point ;  to  go  about  a  thing,  to  pre- 
pare to  do  it. 

Abracar.\bra,  ab-ra-ka-dab'ra,  s.  A  superstitious  charm 
against  agues. 

7'o  Abrade,  a-brade',  v.  a.  To  rub  off,  to  wear  away  from 

the  other  parts. 
Abrasiox,  a-bra-zluin,  s.  The  act  of  rubbing,  a  rubbing 


tion. 


Aborigines,  ab-o-ridge'-e-nez,  s.  The  earliest  inhabi 
tants  of  a  country. 

Abortiox,  a-boi^-shfin,  s.  The  act  ofbringiug  forth  un- 
timely; the  produce  of  an  untimely  birth. 


Abreast,  a-brest',  ad.  545.  Side  by  side. 
To  Abridge,  a-brldje',  v.  a.  To  make  shorter  in  words, 
keeping  still  the  same  substance;  to  contract,  to  diminish' 
to  cut  short;  to  depiive  of. 
Abridged  of,  a-bridjd'  6v,  359.  Deprived  of,  debar- 
red from. 

Abridger,  a-brid'-jur,  s.  He  that  abridges,  a  shortener; 

a  writer  of  compendiums  or  abridgments. 
Abridgmext,  a-bridje'-ment,  s.  The  contraction  of  a  lar- 
ger work  into  a  small  compass  ;  a  diminution  in  general. 
Abroach,  a-brotsh',  ad.  295.  In  a  posture  to  run  out;  in 

a  state  of  being  diffused  or  propagated. 
Abroad,  a-brawd',  ad.  295.  Out  of  the  house ;  in  an- 
other country  ;  without,  not  within. 
To  Abrogate,  ab'-ro-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  take  away  from 

a  law  its  force ;  to  repeal ;  to  annul. 
Abrogatiox,  ab-io-ga'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  abrogating; 

the  repeal  of  a  law. 
Abrupt,  ab-rupt',  a.  Broken,  craggy,  sudden,  without  the 

customary  or  proper  preparatives. 
Abruption,  ab-rup'-shiln,  s.  Violent  and  sudden  separa- 
tion. 

Abruptly,  ab-rfipt'-le,  ad.  Hastily,  without  the  dae  forms 

of  preparation. 

Abruptness,  ab-rfipt'-ness,  S-  An  abrupt  manner,  haste, 
suddenness. 

Abscess,  ab'-sess,  s.  a  morbid  cavity  in  the  body. 
To  Abscixd,  ab-sind',  v.  a.  To  cut  off. 
Abscission,  ab-sizh'-fin,  s.  The  act  of  cutting  off;  the 

state  of  being  cut  olf. 

I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  marking  the  «s  in 
this  wordj  and,  Ithiuk,  with  the  best  usage  on  my  side.  Though 
double  s  is  almost  always  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing,  yet 
when  a  sharps  precedes,  it  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  to 
pronounce  the  succeeding  sllat.  Thus,  though  the  termination 
ition  is  always  sharp,  yet,  because  the  sin  transition  is  neces- 
sarily sharp,  the  t  goes  into  the  flat  sound ,  as  if  written 
transizhion,  which  see. 

To  Abscoxd,  ab-skond',  v.  n.  To  hide  one's  self. 
Absconder,  ab-sc6n'-dur,     The  person  that  absconds. 
A  2 
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Absence,  ab  -sense,  s.  The  state  of  being^  absent,  opposed 
to  presence;  inattention,  heedJessuess,  neglect  of  the  pre- 
sent object. 

Absent,  ab'-sent,  a.  492.  Not  present ;  absent  in  mind, 
inattentive. 

To  AcsEAT,  ab-seiit',  v.  a.  Ta  withdraw,  to  forbear  to 
come  into  presence. 

Abseatee,  ab-sen-te',  a  word  used  commonly  with  re- 
gard to  Irishmen  living  out  of  their  country. 

Absiathiated,  ab-siii'-tfte-a-ted,  part.  Impregnated 
with  wormwood. 

To  Absist,  ab-sist',  v.  n.  To  stand  off,  to  leave  off. 

To  Absolve,  ab-zolv',  v.  a,  448.  To  clear,  to  acquit  of 
a  crime  in  a  judicial  sense;  to  set  free  from  an  engagement  or 
promise ;  to  pronounce  a  sin  remitted,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense. 

ABjiOLUTE,  ab'-so-lute,  a.  448.  Complete,  applied  as  well 
to  persons  as  things  ;  unconditional,  as  an  absolute  promise; 
not  relative,  as  absolute  space;  not  limited,  as  absolute 
power.— See  Domestic. 
Absoltttely,  ab'-s6-lute-le,  ad.  Completely,  without  re- 
striction; without  condition  ;  peremptory,  positively. 
Aesolttteness,  ab'-so-lute-ness,  s.  Completeness;  free- 
dom from  dependence,  or  limits ;  despotism. 
Absolittioiv,  ab-so-lu'-shun,  s.  Acquittal ;  the  remission 

of  sins,  or  of  penance.^  ^ 
Absoll  tory,  ab-sol'-u-tur-re,  a.  That  which  absolves. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed  the  accen 
faatiou  of  Johnson  and  Ash  in  this  word,  audplaced  the  stress 
npon  the  lirst  syllable,  contrary  to  what  I  had  done  some  years 
before  in  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  where  lhad  placed  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second,  and  which  was  the  accentuation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Sheridan.  I'pon  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  analogies  of  the 
language,  I  find  this  the  preferable  mode  of  marking  it,  as 
words  ill  this  termination,  though  very  irregular,  generally 
follow  the  stress  of  the  corresponding  noun  or  verb ;  and,  con- 
sequently, this  word  ought  to  have  the  same  accent  as  absolve, 
which  is  the  more  immediate  relation  of  the  word  in  question, 
and  not  the  accent  of  absolute,  which  is  the  most  distant,  512. 
Keurick,  W.  Johnston,  Eutick,  and  Nares,  have  not  iiLserted 
this  word;  and  Mr.  Perry  very  improperly  accents  it  upon  the 
third  syllable. 

Absoxaxt,  ab'-so-nant,  544.  I 

Absoxous,  ^b'-si-nfis,  j"^"  ^^'""''^^  ««°trary  to 

reason. 

To  Absorb,  ab-sorb',  v.  a.  To  swallow  up;  to  suck  up. 
Absorbe\t,  ab-sor'-bent,  s.  a  medicine  that  sucks  up 
humours. 

Absorpt,  ab-sorpt',  part.  Swallowed  up. 

Absorption,  ab-sorp'-shfln,  s.  The  act  of  swallowing  up. 

To  Abstain,  ab-stane',  v.  n.  To  forbear,  to  deny  one's 
self  any  gratification. 

Abstemious,  ab-ste'-me-us,  a.  Temperate,  sober,  ab- 
stinent. ^        ^,      1  t 

Abstemiot'sly,  a]}-ste'-mo-fis-le,  ad.  Temperately,  so- 
berly, without  indulgence. 

Abstemiovsmess,  ab-ste'-me-us-ness,  S.  534.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  abstemious. 

AnsTE\TioN,  ab-stcn'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  holding  off. 

To  Absterge,  ab-sterje',  t>.  a.  To  cleanse  by  wiping. 

Abstergent,  ab-ster'-j^nt,  a.  Cleansing;  having  a 
cleansing  quality. 

To  Absterse,  al)-stf'rse',  v.  a.  To  cleanse,  to  purify. 

Abstersion,  ab-stSr'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  cleansing. 

Abstersive,  ab-stSr'-slv,  a.  428.  Thathas  the  quality  of 
absterging  or  rlcansing. 

Abstinenck,  al)'-st<'-n6nsc,  8.  Forbearance  of  any  thing; 
fasting,  or  forbearance  of  necessary  iood. 

Ab8TI!SE\T,  ab'-stc-nrnt,  a.  That  uses  abstinence. 

To  .Abstract,  al)-strakt',  v.  a.  To  take  one  thing  from 
anolhrr  ;  to  separate  ideas  ;  to  reduce  to  an  epitome. 

Abstract,  ah  strAkt',  «.  S(>parat(Ml  from  something  else : 
generally  UHcd  with  relation  to  mental  p<Tception8. 

Abstract,  ab'-stnikt',  S.  492.  a  hmallerquantity,  contain- 
ing the  virtue  or  power  of  a  greater;  an  epitome  made  by 
taking  out  the^>rinci;i!il  parts. 

Abstracted,  al)-Ktnik'-tf;(l,  p.  a.  Separated;  refined, 
abHtniHC ;  abHcnd  of  mind. 

Ab«trac'i  EUliV,  al)-strak'-t<';(l-lc,  ad.  With  abstractioH 
Hiuiply,  Mcparatefrum  allcuntingeut  circujuHtunceH. 


Abstraction,  ab-strak'-shun,     The  act  of  abstracting; 

the  state  of  being  abstracted. 
.Abstractive,  ab-strak'-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  or 

quality  of  abstracting. 
Abstractly,  ab-strakt'-le,  ad.  In  an  abstract  manner. 
Abstritse,  ab-struse',  a.  427.  Hidden,  difficult,  remote 

from  conception  or  apprehension. 
Abstrusely,  ab-struse'-le,  ad.  Obscurely,  not  plainly  or 
obviously. 

.Abstruseness^,  ab-struse'-ness,  s.  Difficulty,  obscurity. 
Abstrusity,  ab-stru-se-te,  s.  511.   Abstruseness ;  that 

which  is  abstruse. 
To  Absuhie,  ab-sume',  v,  a.  To  bring  to  an  end  by  gra- 
dual waste. 

/Absurd,  ab-siird  ,  a.  Inconsistent;  contrary  to  reason. 
Absurdity,  ab-sur'-de-te,  s.  511.  The  quality  of  being 

absurd ;  that  which  is  absurd. 
Absurdly,  ab-surd'-le,  ad.  Improperly,  unreasonably. 
Absurdness,  ab-surd'-ness,      The  quality  of  being  ab- 
surd; injudiciousness,  impropriety. 
Abundance,  a-biin'-danse,  s.  Plenty;  great  numbers;  a 

great  quantity;  exuberance,  more  than  enough. 
Abundant,  a-bfin-daiit,  a.  Plentiful;  exuberant;  fully 
stored. 

Abundantly,  a-bim'-dant-le,  ad.  In  plenty ;  amply,  li- 
berally, more  than  sufficiently. 
To  Abuse,  a-buze',  v.  a.  437.  To  make  an  ill  use  of;  to 

deceive,  to^  impose  upon ;  to  treat  with  rudeness. 
Abuse,  a-buse',  s.  437.  ihe  ill  use  of  any  thing;  a  cor- 
rupt practice,  bad  custom;  seducement;  unjust  censure, 
rude  reproach. 

Abuser,  a-bu -zur,  s.   He  that  makes  an  ill  use;  he  that 

deceives ;  he  that  reproaches  with  rudeness. 
Abiisi\:b,  a-bii'-siv,  a.  428.  Practising  abuse;  containing 

abuse;  deceitful. 
Abusively,  a-bu'-siv-le,  ad.  Improperly,  by  a  wrong 

use;  reproachfully. 
To  Abut,  a-bilt',  v.  n.  obsolete.    To  end  at,  to  border 

upon ;  to  meet,  or  approach  to. 
Abutment,  a-but'-ment,      That  which  abuts,  or  bor- 
ders ujon^another. 
Abyss,  a-biss',  s.  ^  depth  without  bottom;  a  great  depth, 
a  gulf. 

Acacia,  a-ka-she-a,  s.  505.  A  drug  brought  from  Egypt. 
AcADEMiAL,  ak-a-de'-me-al,  a.  Relating  to  an  academy. 
AcADEMiAN,  ak-a-de-me-an,  s.  A  scholar  of  an  academy 
or  university. 

Academical,  ak-a-dem'-me-kal,  a.   Belonging  to  an 

university. 

AcADEMicK,  ak-a-dem'-ik,  s.  508.  a  student  ofanuni 
versity. 

AcADEMiCK,  ak-ka-dem'-ik,  a.  Relating  to  an  university. 
Academician,  ak-ka-de-nush'-an,  s.   The  member  of 

an  academy.  4,/  *  ,?     ?  i. 

Academist,  a-kad'-de-mist,  or  ak  -a-dem-ist,  s.  The 

member  of  an  academy.  4,4,  1 

Academy,  a-kad'-de-me,  or  ak  -a-dera-e,  s.  An  as- 
sembly or  society  of  men,  uniting  for  the  promotion  of  some 
art;  the  place  where  sciences  are  taught;  a  place  ot  educa- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  universities,  or  public 
schools.  ,  .    .1  J 

i^r  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  was  anciently  and 
properly  accented  on  the  first  syllabic,  though  now  Ircquently 
on  tlie  second.  That  it  was  accented  on  the  lirst  syllable  till 
within  these  few  years,  is  pretty  generally  remembered;  and 
ifShakespearedidnot,  by  poetical  license,  violate  the  accen- 
tuation of  his  time,  it  was  certainly  pronounced  so  two  cen- 
turies ago,  as  appears  bv  Dr.  Johnson's  quotation  of  him: 
"Our  court  shall  be  a  little  acadcimj, 
"Still  and  contemplative  in  living  arts." 

Jjovc'h  Labour'' s  Lost. 
And  in  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn  we  find  the  sajuc  accentua- 
tion : 

 "Every  house  became 

"An  acadt  my  of  honour,  and  Uiosc  parts 

"Wo  see  departed."  

nut  the  accentuation  of  t  his  word  formerly,  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, is  HO  generally  acknowledged,  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of 
poetic  autlKtrily.  The  question  is,  whether  this  accentuation, 
or  that  wliich  places  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable,  is  tho 
more  l)roper  *  To  wave,  therefore,  the  authority  of  custom, 
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\rhich  precludes  all  reasoning  on  langiiag-e,  and  reduces  the 
dispute  to  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  the  most  general  usage  of  the  language  in 
similar  words,  is  the  most  proper  in  this;  and  if  it  appears  that 
general  usage,  in  similar  words,  is  in  favour  of  the  (»ld  pronun- 
ciation, it  must  certainly,  for  that  reason,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
best.  And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  our  language  is  al- 
most as  averse  to  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  as  the  Latin,  it 
is  a  general  custom  Mith  us,  when  we  adopt  a  word  from  the 
Latin,  and  abridge  it  of  one  or  two  of  its  syllables,  to  remove 
the  accent  at  least  a  s:^  liable  higher  than  it  was  in  the  original 
language,  that  the  accent,  M  hea  the  word  is  naturalized,  mav 
not  rest  on  the  last.  Thus  oi  Home'rus  we  make  Ho'mer ;  of 
f  irgi'lius,  f  frgil;  ando/  Hora'tius,  Ho' race:  Hyaci'nthus, 
altered  to  Hyacinth,  remo\  es  the  accent  two  syllables  higher; 
and  caeremo'nia,  become  ceremony,  does  the  same;  and  no 
law,  that  I  know  of,  forbids  us  to  accent  academia,  or  if  you 
will  ^xaSri^taa,  whcnturaed  into  academy,  on  the  first  syl 
lable,  as  it  was  Constantly  accented  by  our  ancestors,  who,  re 
rei\ing  Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  generally  pro 
iiouucedGreek  words  according  to  theLatin  analogy,and'there 
fore  necessarily  placed  the  accent  of  academia  on  the  third 
syllabic,  which,  when  reduced  to  academy,  required  the  ac- 
cent to  be  removed  higher. 

But  how,  itM  illbesaid,  does  this  account  for  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  academy,  rather 
than  the  second  "^  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  number- 
less instances  of  preference  given  by  the  accent  to  the  first  syl- 
lable in  similar  words,  such  as  melancholy,  •parsimony,  dila- 
tory, etc.  might  be  a  sufficient  authority  without  any  other 
reason.  But,  perhaps,  it^ill  be  pardoned  me  if  I  go  farther, 
and  hazard  a  supposition  that  seems  to  account  for  the  very 
common  practice  of  placing  the  accent  of  so  many  of  the  longer 
polysyllables  from  the  Latin  on  the  first  or  second  sjliable. 
Though  in  the  Latin  there  never  was  more  than  one  accent 
upon  a  word,  yet,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  Avecommon- 
«     1  ^       .        .  -  words; 

shor- 


,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Latin  word  academia,  the  English  naturally 
place  an  accent  on  the  firstand  third  syllable,  as  if  divided  into 
a'c-a-de'mi-a;  so  that  when  the  word  becomes  anglicised  into 
ac-a-de-my,  the  first  sj  liable  retains  the  accent  it  had  when 
the  word  was  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  beconiectured 
with  some  probability,  that  a  fondness  for  pronouncing  like  the 
French  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  alteration.  As  the  English 
ever  suppose  the  French  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
in  endeavouring  to  pronounce  this  word  after  their  manner, 
the  stress  must  naturally  fall  on  the  second  and  last  syllables, 
asifdhidedintoe-ca'fi-a-mi'e;  andfroman  imitation  of  this, 
it  is  probable,  the  presentpronunciation  of  the  word  M  as  pro- 
duced. Thus  we  have  a  very  probable  reason  why  so  man  v  of 
our  longer  words  from  the  Latin  are  accented  so  near  the"  be- 
ginning; as,  in  this  mode  of  pronouncing  them,  they  seem  to 
retain  one  of  the  accents  of  the  original.  Hence  the  long  train 
of  words  j;oZunfary,  comparable,  disputable,  admirable,  etc. 
have  the  accent  on  the  firstsyllable ;  because,  in  pronouncing 
the  M  orda  voluntarius,  comparabilis,  dispiitabilis,  admira- 
lilis,  etc.  we  commonly  lay  a  stress  upon  the  first,  as  well  as 
the  third  syllable.  As  to  the  analogy^  as  Mr.  Sheridan  pre- 
tends, of  pronouncing  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  because  words  ending  in  my  ha\  e  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate, nothing  can  be  more  ill-founded.  True  it  is, 
that  words  of  this  termination  never  have  the  accent  on  the  pen- 
ultimate; but  that,  for  this  reason,  they  must  necessarily  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  I  cannot  well  comprehend. 
If  polygamy,  economy,  astronomy,  etc.  (513)  have  their  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate,  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
terminations ;  which  being,  as  it  were,  a  species,  and  appli- 
cable to  a  thousand  other  wordsj  have,  like  logy  and  graphy, 
the  accent  always  on  the  preceding  syllable;  which  seems  best 
to  unite  the  compound  into  one  word:  but  academii  being  a 
simple,  is  subject  to  no  such  rule,  and  seems  naturally  to  in- 
cline to  a  different  analogy  of  pronunciation.  Thus  Dr.  John- 
son seems  to  have  decided  justly  in  saying  the  word  academy 
oughtto  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  though  present 
usage,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  lead  to  the  contrary  pro- 
nunciation. 

Acanthus,  a-kiin'-tAus,^s.  470.  The  herb  bearsfoot. 
AcATALECTic,  sVkat-a-lek'-tik,  s.  a  verse  which  has  the 

complete  number  of  syllables. 
To  Accede,  ak-sede',^v.  jj.  To  be  added  to,  to  come  to. 
To  Accelerate,  ak-sel'-lur-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  quick, 

to  hasten,  to  quicken  motion. 
Acceleration,  ak-s^l-lur-a'-slinn,  s.  555.  The  act  of 

quickening  motion;  the  state  of  the  body  accelerated. 
To  AccE\D,  ak'-s^nd,  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 
Accewrion,  ak-s£n'-sMn,  s.  The  act  of  kindling,  or  the 

state  of  being  kindled. 
Accent,  ak-s^nt,  s.  486.  The  manner  of  speaking  or  pro- 


nouncing; the  marks  made  upon  syllables  to  regulate  their 

pronunciation;  a  modification  of  the  voice,  expressive  of  the 

passions  or  sentiments. 
To  Accent,  f';k-scnt',  v.  a.  492.  Toprononncc,  to  speak 

Arords  with  particular  regard  to  the  grammatical  marks  or 

rules ;  to  write  or  note  the  accents. 
Accentual,  ak-sen'-tshu-al,  a.  463.   Relating  to  ae- 

cents. 

This  word  is  in  no  English  Dictionary  I  have  met  with; 
but,  conceiving  its  formation  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  English  a(ljecti\'es,  and  finding'it  used  by  several 
very  respectable  authors,  I  have  ventured  to  iuHcrtit.  Mr.  Fo^ 
ster,  in  his  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  say  s,  "When  a  high 
note  succeeds  a  low  one,  or  rises  above  the  grave  tone  of  voice, 
the  perception  of  it  is  sudden  and  instantaneous,  before  the 
continuance  ofthc  note  is  determined  one  way  or  the  other  for 
long  or  short.  This!  more  clearly  conceive,  than  I  can  per- 
haps express.  I  can  however  engage  to  make  it  perceptible  <a) 
a  common  English  ear  in  any  Greek  word,  according  to  its  pre- 
sent accentual  mark."  And  Dr.  Galley,  in  his  Dissertation 
against  Greek  Accents,  makes  use  of  the  same  word,  where  lie 
says,  "for  if  IlOSSil  means,  according  to  Mr.  Foster,  that 
oratorical  or  conunon  discourse  differs  from  music  only  in  the 
number  of  sounds,  i.  e.  that  the  former  has  only  four  or  five 
notes,  but  that  the  latter  has  many  more,  then  the  accentual 
pronunciation  of  a  Greek  sentence  will  not  differ  from  the  sing- 
ing of  the  same  sentence,  whensctto  four  or  five  corresponil- 
ing  notes  in  music,  i.  e.  it  will,  in  both  cases,  be  a  song." 
To  Accentuate,  ak-sen'-tsbu-ate,  v.  cl  46L  To  place 

the  accent  properly. 
Accentuation,  ak-sen-fshu-a'-slii\n,  s.  The  act  of  plac- 
ing the  accent  in  pronunciation  or  writing. 
To  Accept,  ak-sept',  v.  a.  To  take  with  pleasure,  to  re- 
ceive kindly. 

Acceptability,  ak-sep-ta-bil'-le-te,  s.  The  quality  of 

being  acceptable. 
Acceptable,  ak'-sep-ta-bl,  a.    Grateful,  pleasing.. 

^5=  Within  these  twenty  years  this  word  has  shifted  its  accent 
from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable.  There  are  now  few  polite 
speakers  who  do  notpronounce  it  ac' ceptabl e ;  and  it  is  much 
toberegrettcd  that  this  pronunciation  is  become  so  general  ; 
for  where  consonants  of  so  different  an  organ  as  p  and  t  arc 
near  the  end  of  a  word,  the  word  is  pronounced  with  much  more 
difficulty  when  the  accent  is  removed  higher  than  when  it  is  ar- 
rested by  these  letters  :  for,  in  this  case,  the  force  which  ao- 
companies  the  acceut  facilitates  the  organs  in  their  transition 
from  the  formation  of  the  one  letter  to  the  other.  As  nature, 
therefore,  directs  us  to  place  the  accent  upon  these  consonants 
in  all  Av  ords  ending  in  active,  ective,  ictive,  active,  and  uctive ; 
actible,  edible,  octible,  and  uctible ;  so  we  oughtto  listen  to 
the  same  voice  in  pronouncing  acceptable,  susceptible, corrupt- 
ible, with  the  acceut  on  the  second  syllable. —  SeeCommenA- 
able. 

Acceptablent:ss,  ak'-sep-ta-bl-ness,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  acceptable. 

Acceptably,  ak'-sep-ta-ble,  ad.  In  an  acceptable  man- 
ner. 

Acceptance,  ak-sep'-tanse,  s.  Reception  with  approba- 
tion. 

Acceptation,  alf-sep-ta'-shun,  s.    Reception,  whether 

good  or  bad;  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
Accepter,  ak-sep'-tur,  s.  98.  The  person  that  accepts. 
AccEPTiON,  ak-slp'-shun,  s.    The  received  sense  of  a 

word ;  the  meaning. 
Access,  ak-sess',  s.  The  way  by  which  any  thing  may  be 

approached;  the  means,  or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  to 

things  or  men;  increase,  enlargement,  addition;  theretuj-ns 

or  fits  of  a  distemper. 

This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllabic : 

"Hail,  water-gruel,  healing  power, 

"Of  easy  access  to  the  poor ! " 
But  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  contrary  to 
analogy,  and  the  general  usage  of  the  language;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Johnson,  under  the  word. 

AccESSARiNESS,  ak'-ses-sa-re-Dess,  The  state  of  being 
accessary. 

Accessary,  ak'-s^s-sa-re,  s.  He  that,  not  beingthe  chief 
agent  in  a  crime,  contributes  to  it. 

Accessary,  ak'-ses-sa-re,  a.  Joined  to,  ad<UtionaI,  help- 
ing forward. 

Accessible,  ak-ses'-se-bl,  a.  That  which  may  1>«  ap- 
proached. 

Accession,  ak-s^sh'-fin,  s.  Licrease  by  something  added ; 
the  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  one's  self  to,  ae,  accession  t» 
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a  confederacy  ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as,  the  king's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  ,     ,     ,  ,  t      ,    ,  , 
AccEssoRiLY,  ak -ses-so-re-le,  ad.  lu  the  manner  of  an 

accessory.       ,    -     i     t  K--r 
Accessory,  ak  -ses-so-re,  a.  5a7.    Joined  to  another 

thin»^"  so  as  to  increase  it  -,  additional. 
AcciDEXcE,  ak'-se-dense,  s.  The  little  book  containing 
the  lir«t  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  explaining  the  proper- 
lies  of  the  eiffht  parts  of  speech. 
A  rriDEXT,  ak'-se-dent,  s.   The  property  or  quality  of  an; 
beinff  Mhichmav  be  separated fr^un  it,  at  least  m  thought 
ingrammar,  the  property  of  a  word;  thatuhich  happens  un 
foreseen;  casualty,  chance.^ 
Accidental,  ak-se-deii -tal,  s.  A  property  non-essential 
ArciDE\T4L,  ak-se-den'-tal,  a.  Havingthequalitj  ofai 
accident;  non-essential;  casual,  fortuitous,  happening  b> 

AcciDESTALLY,  ak-se-deii'-tal-le,  ad.  Casually,  fortui 

AcciDEATALNEss,  ak-sc-den -tal-ncsS,  s.  The  quality  of 

being  accidental.  ^     ,  2  , 
AcciPiENT,  ak-sip'-pe-ent,  s.  A  receiver. 
To  AcciTE,  ak-sUe',  v.  a.   To  call ;  to  summon. 
Acclaim,  ak-klame',  s.  a  shout  of  praise;  acclamation 
Acclamation,  ak-klii-ma -shun,  s.  Shout  of  applause 
Acclivity,  ak-kliv'-ve-te,  s.  511.  The  steepness  or  Glope 

ofalineinclininir  to  the  horizon,  reckoned  upwards;  as,  the 

fscent  of  a  hill  if  the  ac.livity,  the  descent  is  the  declivity. 
4ccLiYors,  ak-kll-vus,  a.  50d,  (ft)  Rising  with  a  slope 
To  AccLOY,  ak-kloe',  v.  a.  329.  To  fill  up,  iu  an  ill 

sense ;  to  lill  to  satiety.  ^  , 

To  AccoiL,  ak-koil  ,  v.  n.  229.    To  crowd,  to  ,keep  a 

coil  about,  to  bustle,  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
Accolext,  ak'-ko-l^nt,  s.  541.  a  borderer. 
AccoMMOD.\BLE,  ak-koiii'-mo-da-l)!,  a.  That  which  may 

^b*" Accommodate,  ak-kora'-mo-date,  v.  a.  91,  To 

supply  with  conveniencies  of  any  kind. 
Accommodate,  c^k-kim'-mo-date,  a.  91.  Suitable,  fit. 
Accommodately,  ak-kom-rao-date-le,  ad.  JL.  Suita 

Accommodation,  ak-koin-mo-da -shun,  s.  Provision  of 
conveniencies;  in  the  plural,  conveniencies,  things  reqm 
sUe  to  ease  or  refreshment;  composition  ot  adilTereuce,  re 
conciliation,  adjustment.  ,     ,     ,  o    .  , , 

Accompanable,  ak-kviin  -j)a-na-bl,  a.  Sociable. 
Accompamer,  ak-kum'-pa-ne-ur,  s.    The  person  that 

makes  part  of  the  company ;  companion. 
ArroMFANiMENT,  ak-kum'-pa-ne-ment,      The  adding 
«f  one  thing  to  another  by  way  of  ornament ;.  the  instrument 
al  that  accompanies  the  vocal  part  in  music. 
To  Accompany,  ak-kiim'-pa-ne,  v.  a.  165.  To  be  with 

another  as  a  companion  ;  to  join  with. 
Accomplice,  ak-kiW-phs,  S.14i.    An  associate,  a  par 
taker  usually  in  an  ill  sense  ;  a  partner,  or  cooperator. 
7b  Accomplish,  ak-kiW-pUsh,  v.  a.  To  c"PPlf te,  t-^ 
execute  fully,  as,  to  accomplish  a  design;  to  luHil,  as  a 
prophecy  ;  to  adorn,  or  furnish,  either  mind  or  body. 
Accomplished,  ak-ktW-pHsh-ed,  part.  a.  Complete 
in  H«me  qualilicatiou  ;  elegant,  finished  m  respect  ot  em 
bellishments.  ^    ^      ?  1  • 

Accomplish  ER,  ak-kom -plish-ur,  s.    The  person  that 

accomplishes.  ?  . 

AccoMPH>HMENT,  ak-koill -plish  nient,  s.  Completion 
full  performance,  perfection  ;  completion,  as  of  a  jtronhe 
cy  ;  emlHjlIi.Hhment,  elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body 
AccOMPT,  iik-koAnt',  s.  407.   An  account,  a  reckoning 
Ac(  OMPTANT,  ak-koun'-tant,  S.  412.   A  reckoner,  com 

puler.  4,  ,  1  „ 

To  Accord,  ak-kord  ,  v.  a.    To  make  agree,  to  axljust 

one  thing  lo^  another. 
To  Accord,  ak-kord'.,  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  suit  one  with 

another. 

Accord,  ak-kord  ,  s.     A  compact,  an  agreement;  con 

currence,  union  of  iiiind  ;  harmony,  Hyniimtiy. 
J\ccORDANCK,  ak-kor'  dunf^c,  «.    Agreement  vithapcr 

eon;  conforinilj  to  Hoinetliiiig. 
AccoBDA^T,  uk-kii'-dant,  a.  \ViUiug,in  good  humour 
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According  to,  ak-kor'-ding:  t6,  prep,  in  a  manner  suita- 

i.t„         ^^wc^^hAo  in-    in  nvnnnrtinil  :  \\  itil  reCard  tO. 


ble  to,  agreeable  to;  in  proportion;  with  regard  to. 
Accordingly,  ak-kor'-ding-le,  ad.  Agreeably,  suitably, 
conformably. 

To  Accost,  ak-kost  ,  v.  a.  To  speak  to  first,  to  address^ 

to  salute.  A  ,    a  , ,        Atx"  r. 

AccosTABLE,  ak-kos  -ta-W,  a.  40d.  Easy  of  access,  fa- 

a'^coSnt,  ak-kount',  s.  407.  A  computation  of  debts  or 
Pxnenses-  the  state  or  result  of  a  computation;  value  oresti- 
Soii  4  narrative,  relation;  the  relation  andreas^ons  of  a 
rrSrckonSvento'a  person  inauthority;  explanation,  as- 
signment of  causes. 
Tn  ArrouNT  ak-kouilt  ,  v.  a.    To  esteem,  to  think,  to 

for  practice ;  to  hold  in  esteem. 
Accountable,  dk-k6dn'-t4-bl,  a    Of  whom  an  account 

mav  be  required;  who  must  answer  for. 
Accountant,  ak-koun -tant,  a.  Accountable  to,  respon- 

AccorNTANT,  ^k-k&An'-ti\nt,  S.  A  computor,  a  man  skil- 
led or  employed  in  accounts.  ^  •  •  „ 
Account-book,  ^k-k^&nt'-bOok,  s.    A  book  containing 

To'acc^uple,  ^k-k^p'-pl,  V.  a.  314.   To  join,  to  link 

lb  AccouKT,  ^k-kort',  V.  a.  318.    To  entertain  with 

I^^rciRET&-t&r,      a.  315.   To  dress,  to 

AccXre!*ient,  ^k-k06'-tflr-mgnt,  s.  Dress,  equipage, 

trappinjjs,  ornaments.   ^    „ ,  ,  . 

AccrIdited,  ak-ki'M'-it-ed,  a.    Of  allowed  reputation, 

AccRE^WN^ak-kr^'-s         s.  The  act  of  growing  to  an- 
other, so  as  to  increase  it.  w 
Accretive,  ak-kr^'-tlv,  a.  158.    Growing,  added  by 

To  Accroach,  dk-krksh',  v.  a.  295.   To  draw  to  one 
as  with  a  hook.  *  i„ 

To  Accrue,  ak-krfto ,  v.  n.  «d9.    To  accede  to.  toj^, 
added  to;  to  be  added,  as  an  advantage  or.improv einent , 
rnfcommercial  sense,  o  be  produced,  or  arise,  as  profits. 
Accusation,  ak-ku-ba -shun,  s.  The  ancient  posture  of 

A^^r&naA  -  -  347.  To  lie  at  the  table, 
^XSu^iilSSSte,     a.  91.  TO  pneup, 

^Z::^^-rr^-^^-  The  act  of  ac- 
cumulating;  the  state  of  being  accumulated 

Accumulative,  Ak-ku  -mu-ld-tiv,  «.  lo7.    That  which 

accumulates ;  that  which  is  accumulated 
Accumulator,  ^k-ku-mii-la-tur,  s.  521.   He  that  ac- 
cumulates, a  gatherer  or  heaper  together. 
Accuracy,  ak-ku-ra-se,  s.  Exactness,  nicety. 
Accurate,  ak'-ku-rate,  a.  91.  Exact,  as  opP«f  d  t«  "'^g" 

St  Jr  ignorant;  exact,  without  detect  ot  f-ailurc. 
Accurately,  ik'-kii-ritc-l.^,  ad.   Exactly,  without  cr- 

AccuKATENESS,  ik'-kiVratc-nSss,  s.  Exactness,  nicety. 
7b  AccURSE,  ak-kiW,  t;.  fl.   To  doom  to  misery. 
Accursed,  i\k-k.\r'-scd,  parf .  «.36i.  Cursed  or  doomed 

to  iniserv  •  execrable,  hateful,  detestable. 
Ac™V,?k-kii'-zi-hl,  a  405.   That  which  may  be 

S:^^:::^:^^^s.  The  act  or  accusing; 

or  grammar,  the 

fourth  case  of  a  noun. 
Accusatory,  Tik-kiV /A-tfir-i,  a.  512.  That  which  pro- 

ducelh  orcontainelh  an  accusation.  .  „. 

7b  Accuse,  i\k-ki.sc,  v.  a.    To  charge  ^.iih  a  cr.me;  to 

AJn^:i::S:"&r,  «.  98.    He  that  brings  a  charge 

7K:^^M>-kii«'-tan,,..a.  To  habituate,  to  iunrc. 
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98.    The  lierson  that  ao 


AccusTOMABLE,  ak-kus'-tQm-ina-bl,  a.   Done  by  lonff 
custom  or  habit. 


To  perform,  to 
He  that  performs  what  he  eu 


AccrsToiiABLY,  ak-kus'-tfim-ft-ble,  ad.  Accordiug  to 
custom. 

AccisT03L4XCE,  ak-kfls -tiim-manse,  s.  Custom,  habit 
use. 

AccusTOMARiLY,  ak-kds'-tuin-ma-re-Ie,  ad.  u  a  cus 
tomary  manner. 

AccisTOMARY,  ak-kfls'-tum-iiia-re,  a.  512.  Usual, 
practised, 

AccusTOOTD,  ak-kfis'-tdra-ed,  a.  362.    Accordiuff  to 

custom,  frequent,  usual. 
Acfi,  ase,  s,    Ai1  unit,  a  single  point  on  cards  or  dice 
small  quantity. 

Acerbity,  a-ser'-be-te,  s.  511.  a  rough  sour  taste ;  ap- 
plied to  men,  sharpness  of  temper. 

To  AcERVATE,  a-ser'-vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  heap  up. 

AcERVATiox,  as-er-va -shfin,  s.  527.  Heaping  together. 

AcESCEXT,  a-s6s'-sent,  a.  That  which  has  a  tendency  to 
sourness  or  aciditj  . 

AcETOSE,  as-e-tose',  a.  427.   That  whichhas  in  it  acids. 

AcETOSiTY,  as-e-tos'-e-te,  s.  511.  The  state  of  being 
acetose. 

Acetous!,  a-se'-tiis,  a,  314.  Sour. 
Ache,  ake,  s.  355.  a  continued  pain. 
To  Ache,  ake,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain. 
To  Achieve,  at-tsheve',  v.  a.  257. 
finish. 

Achiever,  at-tsbe -\-ur,  s. 
deavours, 

Achievejiext,  at-tsheve'-ment,  s.  The  performance  of 

an  action;  the  escutcheon,  or  ensigns  armorial. 
AcHOR,  a -kor,  s.  166.  a  species  of  the  herpes. 
Acid,  as-sid,  a.  Sour,  sharp. 

Acidity,  a-sid^-de-te,  s.  511.    Sharpness,  sourness 
AciDXESS,  as'-sld-ness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  acid. 
AciDULJC,  a-sid'-du-le,  s.  199.  Medicinal  springs  impre 
gnatedwith  sharp  particles. 

To  Acidulate,  a-sld'-du-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  tinge  with 
acids  in  a  slight  degree 

To  Acknowledge,  ak-nol'-Icdj,  v.  a.  328.  To  own  the 
knowledge  of;  to  own  anything  or  person  in  a  particular 
character;  to  confess,  as  afanlt;  to  own,  as  a  benefit 

Ackxowledcixg,  ak-nol'-ledj-ing,  a.  Grateful. 

Ackxowledgmext,  ak-nol'-ledje-ment,  s.  328.  Conces 
sion  of  the  truth  of  any  position;  confession  of  a  fault  ;  con 
fession  of  a  benefit  received.  —  See  Knowledge. 

Acme,  ak'-me,  S.    The  height  of  any  thing ; 
cially  used  to  denote  the  height  of  a  distemper, 

AcoLOTHisT,  a-kol-lo-fAist  " 

Acolyte,  ak'-6-lke.  544. 
One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the'  Roman  church. 

AcoxiTE,  ak'-ko-nlte,  s.  155.    The  herb  wolfsbane. 

poetical  language,  poison  in  general. 
AcoRX,  a-korn,  s.   The  seed  or  fruitborne  by  the  oak, 
ACOUSTICKS,  a-Ifou'-stlks,  s.  313.   The  doctrine  or  theo- 
ry of  sounds;  medicines  to  help  the  hearing 

To  Acquaint,  ak-kwant',  v.  a.  202.  To  make  familiar 
with;  to  inform. 

Acquaintance,  ak-kAvan'-tanse,  s.   The  state  of  being 
acqaainted  with,  familiarity,  knowledge;  familiar  know 
ledge ;  a  slight  or  initial  knowledge,  short  of  friendship 
the  person  with  v\  homwe  are  acquainted,  without  the  iuti 
macy  of  friendship. 

Acquainted,  ak-kwan'-ted,  part.  a.  Familiar ,  well- 
known. 

Acquest,  ak-kwest',  s.  Acquisition;  the  thing  gained. 
To  Acquiesce,  ak-kwe-ess',  v.  n.  To  rest  in,  or  remain 
satisfied. 

Acquiescence,  ak-kw^-lss'-ense,  s.  a  silent  appearance 
of  content;  satisfaction,  rest,  content;  submission. 

Acquirable,  ak-kwi'-ra-bl,  a.  405.  Attainable. 

To  Acquire,  ak-twire',  v.  a.  To  gain  by  one's  labour 
or  power. 

Acquired,  ak-kwi'-r^d,  part.  a.  362.  Gained  by  one's 
self.  ^ 


iJeliverauce  from  an 
V.  a.  To  procure  an 
The  act  of  discharging 


more  espe 


In 


Acquirer,  ilk-kAvi'-rdr,     ...  j,^^ 

quires;  a  gainer.  i-i-iswu 
Acquire.ment,  ak-kwire'-m^nf  c  -ri,.,*       l  •        .  i 
eiin,  attainment.  ^- That  which  .s  acquired, 

Acquisition,  ak-kwe-zlsh'-shftn,  s.  The  act  of  acauirina- 
the  thing  gained,  acouirement,  act  ot  acquiring, 

'^a^qiiL'e'd.''''  '^^'^-^^^^^'-^^-t^^.      157.    That  which  is 
AcQUisT,  iilc-ksvU',  s.  Acquirement,  attainment 
lo  Acquit,  ak-kwit',  v.  a,  415.    To  set  free-  to  clear 
from  a  charge  ofguilt  to  absolve;  to  clear  from  any  Sbli||! 
ed  kis  dut^.*'"'''"         acquitted  himself  well,  he  discha^g- 

'^an[;;or?7o'  ,^V^^^^^™^nt,  s.  The  state  of  being  ac- 

quitted,  or  act  ot  acquitting.  ° 
Acquittal,  ak-kwlt'-tal,  s.  157. 
olteiice. 

To  Acquittance,  Jik-kwit'-tanse. 
acquittance,  to  acquit. 

Acquittance,  dk-kwlt'-t^lnse,  ^.   

troraadebt;  a  writing  testifying  the  receipt  of  a  debt. 
Acre,  a  -kur  S.  98.  416.    a  quantity  of  land,  containing 
m  length  forty  perches,  and  four  in  breadth,  or  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  square  yards. 
Acrid,  ak-krid,  a.  of  a  hot  biting  taste. 
Acrimonious,  ak-kre-rao'-ne-ds,  a.  314.    Sharp,  cor- 
rosive.  *^ 

Acrimony,  ak'-kr^-mo-n^,  s.  557.    Sharpness,  corro- 

siveness;  sharpness  of  temper,  severity.  —  See  Domestic. 
Acritude  ak'-kre-tude,  s.  Au  acrid  taste,  a  biting  heat 
on  the  palate.  ' 

AcROAMATicAL,  ak'-kro-a-mat'-te-kal,  a.  509.    of  or 

pertaining  to  deep  learning. 
Acrospire,  ak'-kro-splre,  s.  151.  a 
from  the  end  of  seeds. 

Acrospired,  ak'-kro-spl-red,  part.  a.  362 

sprouts. 

Across,  a-kross',  ad.  Athwart,  laid  over  something  so  at 
to  cross  it. 

AcROSTiCK,  a-kross'-tik,  S.    a  poem,  in  which  the  first 
letter  of  every  line  being  taken,  makes  up  the  name  of  the 
person  or  thing  on  which  the  poem  is  written. 
To  Act,  akt,  v.  n.  To  be  in  action,  not  to  rest. 
To  Act,  akt. 


shoot  or  sprout 
Having 


V.  n.   To  be  in  action, 
.  V.  a.   To  perform  a  borrowed  character,  as 
tage  player ;  to  produce  effects  in  some  passive  subject. 
A.CT,  akt,  s.    Something  done,  a  deed,  an  exploit,  whether 
good  or  ill;  apart  of  a  play,  during  which  the  action  pro- 
ceeds without  interruption  ;  a  decree  of  parliament. 
Action,  ak'-shun,  s.  290.   The  quality  or  state  of  acting, 
opposite  to  rest ;  an  act  or  thing  done,  a  deed ;  agency,  opera- 
tion ;  the  series  of  events  represented  in  a  fable ;  gesticu- 
lation, the  accordance  of  the  motions  of  the  body  with  the 
words  spoken ;  a  terra  in  law. 
Actionable,  ak'-shun-a-bl,  a.  405.  That  which  admits 

an  action  in  law,  punishable. 
Action-taking,  ak'-shun-ta-klng,  a.  Litigious. 
Active,  ak'-tiv,  a.  150.  .That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  acting ;  that  which  acts,  opposed  to  passive  ;  busy, 
engaging  in  action,  opposed  to  idle  or  sedentary;  nimble, 
agiJe,  quick ;  in  grammar,  a  verb  active  is  that  w  hich  has 
both  an  agent  and  an  object,  as,  John  instructs  Joseph, 
CTIVELY,  ak'-tiv-le,  ad.  Busily,  nimbly. 
Acti\teness,  ak'-tiv-ness,  s.   Quickness;  nimbleness. 
Activity,  ak-tiv'-e-te,  *.  515. 
active. 

Actor,  ak'-tur,  s.  93.  418.    He  that  acts,  or  performs 
any  thing;  he  that  personates  a  character,  a  stage  player. 
Actress,  ak' -tress,  s.    She  that  performs  any  thing ;  a 

woman  that  plays  on  the  stage. 
Actual,  ak'-tshu-al,  a.  461.  Really  in  act,  not  merely 

potential ;  in  act,  not  jpurely  in  speculation. 
Actuality,  ak-tshu-al'-le-te,  s.     The  state  of  being 
actual. 

Actually,  ak'-tshu-al-le,  ad.  In  act,  in  effect,  really. 
Actualness,  ak'-tshu-al-ness,  s.    The  quality  of  being 
actual. 

Actuary,  ak'-tshu-a-re,  s.  The  register  or  officer  whu 

compiles  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court. 
To  Actuate,  ak'-tshu-ate,  v.  a.  To  put  into  action. 


The  quality  of  being 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  93,  m^t  95-pine  105,  pin  107-n6  162,  mSre  164, 

AcTTOSE,  ak-tu -ose,  a.    Having  the  power  of  action 

See  the  Appendix. 
To  AcTJATE,  ak  -u-ate,  t.  a.  91-  lo  sharpen. 


AcrXEATE,  a-ku -le-ate,  a.  91.  Prickly,  terminating  in 

Acr!»Sa-^ii'-™^"'  ^-  ^  ^^"i'  P*'^"*' 

ratively,  quickness  of  intellects. 

Acu>nxATBD,  a-lcu'-me-na-ted,  part  n.  Ending  in  a 
point,  sharp  pointed 

AcrxE,  a-kute',  a.  Sharp,  opposed  to  blunt;  ingemous, 
ODPOsed  to  stupid;  acute  disease,  any  disease  which  is  at- 
tended with  an  increased  velocity  of  blood,  and  terminates  in 
a  few  days ;  acute  accent,  that  Avhich  raises  or  sharpens  tne 

voice.      4  ,  ,    ,  ,  t      t  1.  1 

AcUTELT,  a-kute -le,  art.  After  an  acute  manner,  sharply 

AcrTENESS,  a-kilte'-ness,  S.  Sharpness ;  force  of  intel 
lects;  violence  and  speedy  crisis  of  a  malady;  sharpness  ol 
sound. 

Adactep,  a-dak'-ted,  fart.  a.  Driven  by  force. 
Adage,  ad'-aje,  s.  90.  a  maxim,  a  proverb. 
Adagio,  a-da'-je-o,      A  term  used  by  musicians,  to  mark 
slow  time.      .      -  , ,   .  j 

Adam\i«t,  ad'-a-mant,  s.  A  stone  of  impenetrable  hard- 
ness;  the  diamond ;  ths  load-stone. 
Ada?.1-INTEA!V,  ad-a-man-te -an,  a.   Hard  as  adamant. 
Adam^xtixe,  ad-a-man'-tin,  a.  Made  of  adamant  ;  hav 
inff  the  qualities  of  adamantj  as,  hardness  indissolubility^^^ 
Mr.  Veridan,  Dr.Kenrick,_  audMr  Pe^^^^^^ 


Addresser,  ad-dres'-sur,  s.  98.  The  person  that  ad- 
dresses.     ^      ^  ^ 
To  Adduce,  ad-diise,  «.  a.  To  bring  something  forward 
in  addition  to  something  already  produced. 
^  This  word,  though  constantly  arising  in  conversation, 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  of  our  Dictionaries.  lt_is, 
however, legitimately  formed,  and  has  a  distinct  and  specific 
signification,  which  distinguishes  it  from  conduce^  induce^ 
produce^  and  reduce^  and  has  therefore  a  just  title  to  become 
part  of  the  language.  The  propriety  of  it  is  a  sufficient  au- 
..lority.        ^      r,  ^ 

Adducent,  ad-du  -sent,  a.    a  word  applied  to  those 

muscles  that  draw  together  the  parts  of  the  body. 
To  Addulce,  ad-dulse',  v.  a.  To  sweeten. 
Ademption,  a-dem'-shun,  s.  412.  Privation. 
Adenography,  ad-de-nog'-gra-fe,  s.  418.    A  treatise 
of  the  glands.^ 

Adept,  a-dept',  s.  He  that  is  completely  skilled  in  all 

the  secrets  of  his  art. 
Adequate,  ad'-e-kwatc,  a.  91.  Equal  to,  proportionate. 
Adequately,  ad'  -e-kAvate-le,  ad.  In  an  adequate  man- 
ner; with  exactness  of  proportion. 
AdeqUateness,  ad'-e-kwate-ness,  S.  The  state  of  being 

adequate,  exactness  of  proportion. 
To  Adhere,  ad-herc',  v.  n.  To  stick  to ;  to  remain  firmly 

fixed  to  a  party,  or  opinion. 
Adherence,  sid-he'-rense, 


prSLOuncethe  last  sellable  of  this  word  as  it  is  here  marked, 
knd  W.  Johnston  only  so  as  to  rhyme  with  line,  (U»). 
Adam's-apple,  ad'-amz-ap'-pl,      A  promineut  part  of 
the  throat. 

To  Adapt,  a-dapt',  t.  a.  To  fit,  to^  suit,  to  proportion 
Adaptation,  ad-an-ta-sliun,  s,  527.  The  act  of  fitting 

one  thing  to  another,  the  fitness  of  one  thing  to  another. 
Adaption,  a-dap'-sli&n,  s.  The  act  of  fitting. 
To  Add,  ad,  v.  Q»  To  joing  something  to  that  which  was 

TrADDECiMATE,  ad-des'-se-mate,  v.  a.  91,  To  take  or 
ascertain  tithes. 

To  Addeem,  ad-deem ,  v.  c.  To  esteem ;  to  account 

Adder,  ad'-dur,  s.  98.  418,    A  serpent,  a  viper,  a  poi 
souous  reptile.  4 

Adder's-grass,  ad -dura-grass,  s.  a  plant. 

Adder's-tongue,  ad'-darz-tung,  j  ^  ^^^^ 

Adder's-Wort,  ad'-durz-wiirt,  ) 

AoDiBLE,  ad'-de-bl,  a,  405.  Possible  to  be  added. 

Addibility,  ad-de-bll'-le-te,s.511.  The  possibility  of 
being  added.  .  ^ 

Addice,  ad'-dis,  fi.  142.  A  kind  of  ax,  corruptly  pro- 
nounced adz.  ,.  • 

7b  Addict,  ad-dikt  ,  v.  a.  To  devote,  to  dedicate:  it  is 
commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  he  addicted  hunseli 

Addictedxess,  ad-dik'-ted-iiSss,       The  state  of  being 

ADmc'iMOX,  ad-dik'-sliiin,  s.  The  act  of  devoting;  the 
state  of  being  devoted^ 

ADDiTA>iEi%T,  ad-dit'-a-mcnt,  s 

added.  . 
Addition,  Ad-dis^h'-shfin,  s.  4o9.  Theactol  add.ng  one 
U.ing  to  another;  the  thing  added;  in  S tSher 

is  the  reduction  ol  tu  o  or  more  numbers  oi  like  kind  togttUti 
inlooneHuinortoliil.  ^  .  , 

Additioxal,  iui-(ii..Ji'-sliftn-al,  a.  That  which  is  added 
Additoky,  ad'-de-tu-re,  a.  512.    That  which  has  the 

power  of  adding. 
Adiim.;,  i'ld'-dl,  a.  405.    Originally  applied  to  eggs,  and 
Hignilyinghuch  an  produce  nothing,  thence  traunleired  to 
brains  tliat  produce  notiiiiifr. 
AumI'E-pateu,  ad'-iU-pa-ti-d,  a.   Having  barren  brains 
To  AiH)KEi!;»<,  ad-diesh',  v.  a.    To  prepare  one's  self  to 

enter  u|)on  any  anion  ;  to  apply  to  another  by  Mords. 
AdI)RK?h,  ad-dr^eif.',  «.    \  <  rb:il    application  to  any  on< 
rr.nrtKhiu;  manner  of  addreHKing  another,  as,  a  man  ol 
ph  asing  addreus;  bkUJ,  dcilcrily  ;  manner  ol  dircclmg 
leller. 


Addition,   tiie  thing 


Adherency,  ad-he -ren-se,  182. 
The  quality  of  adhering,  tenacity ; '  fixedness  of  mind,  at- 
tachment, steadiness. 
Adherent,  ad-lie'-rent,  a.  Sticking  to ;  united  with. 
Adherext,  ad-he' -rent,  s.  a  follower,  a  partisan. 
Adherer,  ad-he'-rur,  s.  98.  He  that  adheres. 
Adhesion,  ad-he'-zhAn,  s.  451.  The  act  or  state  of 

sticking  to  something. 
Adhesive,  ad-he-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Sticking,  tenacious. 
To  Adhibit,  ad-lilb'-bit,  v.  a.  To  apply,  to  make  use  of. 
Adhibition,  ad-he-bish'-shi'm,  s.  507.  Application,  use. 
Adjacency,  .ad-ja'-sen-se,  s.  182.  The  state  of  lying 

close  to  another  thing. 
Adjacext,  ad-ja'-sent,  a.    Lying  close,  bordering  upon 

something.^  ^ 
Adjacext,  ad-ja'-sent,  s.  That  which  lies  next  another. 
Adiaphorous,  a-de-at"-fo-ras,  a.  Neutral. 
Adiaphory,  a-de-al'-fo-re,  s.  534.  Neutrality,  indiffer- 
ence. ^    .0  / 
To  Adject,  ad-jekt,  v.  a.  To  add  to,  to  put  to. 
Adjectiox,  ad-jek'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  adjecting,  or  ad- 
ding ;  the  thing  adjected,  or  added. 
Adjectitious,  ad-jek-tlsh'-us,  a.    Added,  thrown  in. 
Adjective,  ad'-jek-tiv,  s.  512.  a  word  added  to  a  noun, 
to  signify  the  addition  or  separation  of  some  quality,  circum- 
stance, or  manner  of  being;  .as,  good,  bad. 
Adjectively,  ad'-jek-tiv-lc,  ad.  Af^er  the  maimer  of  an 

adjective.  ^  ^ 
Adieu,  a-du, ad.  284.  Farewell. 

'lb  Adjoin,  ad-join',  0.  a.  299.  To  join  to,  to  unite  to, 

to  put  to.  ^ 
To  Adjoin,  ad-join ,  v.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to. 
To  Adjourv,  jid-jiirn',  v.  a.  314.  To  put  off  to  another 

day,  naming  the  time. 
Adjournment,  ad-jarn'-ment,  s.  A  putting  off  till  an- 
other day. 
Adipous,  ad'-de-pus,  a.  314.  Fat. 
Adit,  ad'-it,  s.   A  passage  under  ground. 
Adition,  ad-ish'-!>him,  s.  459.  The  act  of  going  to  an 

Io^Adjudge,  ad-jfwlje,  v.  a.   To  give  the  thing  contro- 
verted to  one  of tiie parties;  to  sentence  to  a  pun|slunent; 
simply,  to  judge,  to  decree;. 
Adjidu  atiox,  Ad-ju-d^kd-sb&ll,  S.  The  act  of  grant- 
ing something  to  a  htigaut. 
To  Adji  dicate,  ad  ju'-dc-katc,  v.  a. 
To  Ai)J!  GATE,  ad'-ju-gate,  v.  a.  91. 
AuJiMENT,  ad'-ju-mcnt,  ».  Help. 


To  adjudge. 
To  yoke  to. 
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nbr  167,  n6t  163-tibe  171,  tfib  172,  bdU  173-611  299-p6dnd  313-tMn  466,  this  469. 


Adjuxct,  ad'-jungkt,  s.    Something  adherent  or  united  |  Admission,  ad-mish'-shun  s 
to  cinother.  I    „ .i  ri^*   «  . 


to  another, 

Adju.vct,  ad'-jungkt,  a.    Immediately  joined 
Ad  ju.vctiov,  ad-jflngk'-shan,  s.   The  act  of  adjoining 

the  thing  adjoined. 
Adji.xctive,  ad-jungk'-t!v,  s.  158.  He  that  joins;  that 

which  is  joined. 
Adjuration,  ad-ju-ra -shun,  s.    The  act  of  proposing 

an  oath  to  another  :  the  form  of  oath  proposed  to  another. 
To  Adjirb,  ad-jure,  v.  a.    To  impose  an  oath  upon 

another,  prescribing  the  form 
To  Adjust,  ad-just',  v.  a.    To  regulate,  to  put  in  or 

der;  to  make  conformable. 
Adjustment,  ad-just'-ment,  s.    Regulation,  the  act  of 

putting  in  method  ;  the  state  of  being  put  in  method. 
Adjutancy,  ad'-ju-tan-se,  s.    The  military  office  of 

an  adjutant,  skilful  arrangement. 
Adjutant,  ad'-jii-tant,  s.  503,  (fc).    A  petty  officer 

whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  major,  by  distributing  pay,  and 

overseeing  punishment. 
To  Adjute,  ad-jute',  v.  a.    To  help,  to  concur. 
Adjutor,  ad-ju'-tiir,  s.  98.  166.    A  helper. 
Adjutory,  ad'-ju-tfir-re,  a.  512. 557.  That  which  helps. 
Adjuvant,  ad'-ju-vant,  a.    Helpful,  useful. 
To  Adjttvate,  ad'-ju-vate,  v.  a.  503,  (fc).    To  help 

to  further. 

Admeasurement,  ad-mezh'-ure-ment,  s.  The  act  or 

practice  of  measuring  according  to  rule. 
Admexsuration,  ad-men-shu-ra -shan,  s.  452.  The 

act  of  measuring  to  each  his  part. 
Adminicle,  ad-min'-e-kl,  s.  405.    Help,  support 
Adminicular,  ad-me-nik'-u-lar^  a.  418.    That  which 

gives  help. 

To  Administer,  ad-min -nis-tur,  98.  i 
To  Administrate,  ad-mm-nls-trate,  91.  |  ^' 


admittinf 


The  act  or  practice  of 


V.  a.    To  mingle  with  something 


f ;  the  state  of  being  admitted ;  admittance,  the 
entering  ;  the  allowance  of  an  argument. 
To  Admit,  ad-mit',  v.  a.    To  sulfer  to  enter  ;  to  suffer 
to  enter  upon  an  office  ;  to  allow  an  argument  or  position  ;  to 
allow,  or  grant  in  general. 
Admittable,  ad-mit'-ta-bl,  a.  Which  may  be  admitted. 
Admittance,  ad-mit'-tanse,  s.    The  act  of  admitting, 
permission  to  enter  ;  the  power  or  right  of  entering  :  custom ; 
concession  of  a  position. 

To  Admix,  ad-mik ' 
else. 

Admixtion,  ad-miks -tshun,  s.  The  union  of  one  body 
with  another. 

Admixture,  ad-mlks'-tsliure,  s.  461.  The  body  mingled 
with  another. 

To  Admonish,  ad-mon'-nish,  v.  a.  To  warn  of  a  fault, 

to  reprove  gently. 
Admonisher,  ad-mon'-nish-fir,  s.    The  person  that 

puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults  or  duty. 
Admonishment,  ad-mon -nish-ment,  s.  Admonition, 

notice  of  faults  or  duties. 
Ad3ionition,  ad-mo-nish'-un, 

or  duty,  counsel,  gentle  reproof 
Admonitioner,  ad-mo-nish'-un-ur,  s.    A  general  ad 

viser.   A  ludicrous  term. 
Admonitory,  ad-mon'-ne-tur-re,  a.    That  which  ad 

monishes.— See  Domestic. 

To  Admotb,  ad-moov,  v.  a 

another. 


S.    The  hint  of  a  fault 


To  bring  one  thing  to 
The  act 


Admurmuration,  ad-mur-mu-ra-shun,  s 
of  murmuring  to  another. 

Ado,  a-doo',  s.  Trouble,  difficulty ;  bustle,  tumult,  busi- 
ness ;  more  tumult  and  show  of  business  than  the  affair  is 
M'orth. 

Idolescence,  ad-6-lls'-sense, 


To  give,  to  afford,  to  supply ;  to  act  as  the  minister  or  agent  |  Adolescency,  ad-6-les'-sen-se,  510 
in  any  emplovment  or  office  :  to  nerform  fhpnffirp  nfaiia#i_l    an<^r>oc.li'nn-  ^i,;i«ii,«„.i  — ,i  „  i.. 


any  employment  or  office;  to  perform  the  office  of  an  ad- 
ministrator. 

Administration,  ad'-min-nis-tra -shun,  s.  527.  The 
act  of  administering  or  conducting  any  emplovment;  the 
active  or  executive  part  of  government;  those  to"  whom  the 
care  of  public  affairs  is  committed. 
Administrative,  ad-min -nis-tra-tiv,  a.  157.  That 

which  administers. 
Administrator,  ad'-min-nls-tra'-tur,  s.  98.  527.  He 
that  has  the  ^oods  of  a  man  dying  intestate  committed  to  hi 
cliarge,  and  is  accountable  for  the  same;  he  that  officiates 
in  divme  rites  ;  he  that  conducts  the  government. 
Administratrix,  ad'-min-nis-tra -triks,  s.  527.  Sh 

who  administers  in  consequence  of  a  will. 
Administratorship,  ad'-min-nis-tra -tur-ship,  s.  The 

office  of  an  administrator. 
Admirable,  ad'-me-ra-bl,  a,  405.    To  be  admired 

of  power  to  excite  wonder. 
Admirableness,  ad'-me-ra-bl-n^ss, 
Admiraeility,  ad'-me-ra-bil'-le-te,  511.  527. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  admirable. 
Admirably,  ad'-me-ra-ble,  ad.  In  an  admirable  manner 
Admiral,  ad'-me-rai,  s.    An  officer  or  magistrate  that 


The 


age 


succeeding  childhood,  and  succeeded  by  puberty. 
To  Adopt,  a-dopt',  v.  a.    To  take  a  son  by  choice,  to 
make  him  a  sou  who  is  not  so  by  birth  ;  to  place  any  person  or 
thing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  something  else. 
Idoptedly,  a-dop'-ted-le,  ad.     After  the  manner  of 

something  adopted. 
Adopter,  a-dop'-tur,  s.  98. 

by  choice  the  rights  of  a  son. 
Adoption,  a-dop'-shun,  s.  459. 

the  state  of  being  adopted. 
Adoptive,  a-dop'-tlv,  a.  157.    Adopted  by  another 

that  adopts  another. 
Adorable,  a-do-ra-bl,  a.  405. 
adored, 

Adorableness,  a-do -ra-bl-ness,  s. 

divine  honours. 
Adorably,  a-do -ra-ble,  ad. 
adoration. 

S.  [Adoration,  ad-do-ra-shun,  s.  The  external  homage 
paid  to  the  Divinity ;  homage  paid  to  persons  in  high  place 
or  esteem. 


He  that  gives  some  one 
The  act  of  adopting ; 
lopted  by  an 
That  ought  to  be 
Worthiness  of 
In  a  manner  worthy  of 


To  Adore,  a-dore',  v.  a. 
homage. 


To  worship  with  external 


has  the  government  ofthe  king's  navy;  the  chiefcommander  I -Adorer,  a-do-rur,  S.  98.  He  that  adores ;  a  worshipper 
ot  a  fleet;  the  ship  which  carries  the  admiral.  I        a  ^  ^  j?— „  ,  , 


Wonder,  the  act  oi 
To  regard  with  wonder  : 
that  won- 1 


to  deck  the 

person  with  ornaments;  to  set  out  anyplace  or  thing  with 
decorations. 

Ornament,  embellish- 


Admiralship,  dd'-m^-ral-ship,~s.""-"'  -      -  ^' 
miral. 

Admiralty,  ad'-me-ral-te,  s.  The  power,  or  officers,  I  Adornment,  a-dorn'-ment,  s. 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  naval  affairs.  I  ment 

r«^r,!'MV'K.\'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  y^m^  "I-  323.    Down,  „„  the  ground, 

ciation,  however  improper,  confined  to  the  lowest  order  ofl^""^^'  a-doun,  prep.    Down,  towards  the  ground 

the  people,    rhesamemay  be  observed  of  mat/ora%.    41=1'  . 

Admiration,  ad-me-ra-shun, 

admiring  or  wondering. 
To  Admire,  ad-mire',  v.  a. 

to  regard  with  love. 
Admirer,  ad-ml'-rfir,  s.  98.    The  person 
ders,  or  regards  with  admiration;  a  lover. 

With  admiration 


Admiringly,  ad-mi'-rlng-le,  ad. 


Admissible,  ad-mis'-se-bl 
be  admitted 


a.  405.    That  which  may 


Adread,  a-dred',  ad.  234.    In  a  state  of  fear. 
Adrift,  a  drift',  ad.    Floating  at  random. 
Adroit,  a-droit',  a.  305.    Active,  skilful. 
Adroitness,  a-droit'-ness,  s.     Dexterity,  readiness, 
activity. 

Adry,  a-dri',  a.    Athirst,  thirsty. 

Adscititious,  ad-se-tish'-us,  a.  314.    That  which  is 

taken  in  to  comjilete  something  else. 
\dstriction,  ad-strik'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  binding  to- 
gether. 

B 
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<r  559.  Fate  73,  Mr  17,  ikW  83,  fat  93,  met  95-plne  105,  pin  107-n6  162,  m6ve  164, 


To  4DVAXCE,  ad-vanse ,  v.  a.  78.  To  brmg  forward,  m 
the  local  sense;  to  raise  to  preferment;  to  aggrandize ;  to 
improve  ft"  forward;  to  accelerate;  to  propose;  to  offer 
to  the  public.   ,       ^      ,  _  i 

lb  Advance,  ad-Tanse,  v,  n.  To  come  forward;  to 
make  improvement.  „       .     r.  i 

ADV4XCE,  ad-Yanse,  s.  79.  The  act  of  coming  forward; 
a  tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover;  progression; 
rise  from  one  point  to  another ;  improvement;  progress 
towards  perfection.  ,      .      ,  .  o  • 

Advaxceuext,  ad-vanse -ment,  s.  The  act  of  coming 
forward;  the  state  of  being  advanced;  preterment;  im- 
provement.        .  ,    „  r 

Advancer,  ad-van  -sur,  s.  98.    A  promoter ;  a  for 

\dv4NtUe,  ad-van -tadje,  s.  90.    Superiority;  supe 
'  riority  gained  by  stratagem;  gain,  profit;  preponderation 

on  one  side  of  the  comparison. 
To  Advantage,  ad-van -tadje,  v.  a.    To  benefit ;  to 

promote,  to  bring  fqrvvard. 
Advantaged,  ad-v^n-ta-jed,  a.  362.     Possessed  of 

advantages.  .  ,    4  %  ^   3        ^  1 

\dv\\t\ge-grou\d,  ad-van -tadje-ground,  s.  Ground 
that  gives  superiority,  and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or 
resistance.  ,      ....  „  c  > 

ADVANTAGEors,  ad-Vi*in-ta -jAs,  a.    Profitable,  useful, 

ADvrxiAGEOrsLY,  ad-van-ta -jas-le,  ad.  Conveniently, 
opportunely,  profitably.  „  r-^n 

Advantageoijsne.^s,  dd-van-ta -jus-ness,  s.  Profitable- 
ness, usefulness,  convenience. 

To  Advene,  ad-vene ,  v.  n.  To  accede  to  somethmg,  to 
be  superadded.  ^  ^  , ,  , 

Adveniext,  ad-ve-ne-ent,  a.    Advening,  superadded. 

Advevt  ad'-vent,  s.  The  name  of  one  of  the  holy  seasons, 

*  signifying  the  coming;  that  is,  the  coming  of  our  Savioui^ 
Mhich  ismade  the  subject  of  our  devotion  during  the  lour 
weeks  before  Christmas. 

Adventinb,  ad-ven'-tin,  a.  140.  Adventitious,  that  which 
is  extrinsically  added.  .  . 

Advextitious,  ad-ven-tish  -us,  a.  Advening,  extrmsi 
cally  added.  ^ 

Adventive,  ad-ven  -tiv,  s.l57.  The  thing  or  person  that 
comes  from  without. 

Advextual,  ad-ven  -tshn-al,  a.  461.  Relating  to  the  sea- 
son of  Advent.  ^  ' 

4DVEXTtTRE,  ad-ven  -tshiire,  s.  461.  An  accident,  a 
chance,  a  hazard;  an  enterprise  in  which  something  must 
be  left  to  hazard.      ,  ,       .  ,  . 

To  Adventure,  ad-ven  -tshure,  v.  n.  To  try  the  chance 

Advexturer,  ad-ven -tshur-iur,  s.  98.  He  that  seek 
occasions  of  hazard,  he  that  puts  himself  in  the  hands  o 
chance.  ^       ,  ^        1      a  \ 

Adventi'RESOMe,  ad-ven  -tshiir-sum,  j  ^ 

ADVEXTi  Rors,  ad-ven'-tshur-us,  (  *  p.  , 
Inclined  to  adventures,  daring,  courageous;  lull ot hazard 
dangerous.  12,1      1   «  ,  .1 

Adventurously,  ad-veu -tsliur-us-le,  ad.  Boldly,  da 

Advevturesomexess,  ad-vSn -tsliui'-sum-ne^s,  s.  461 
The  quality  of  being  adventuresome 


Adversely,  ad'-verse-le,  ad.  Oppositely,  unfortunately. 
To  Advert,  ad-vert',  v.  n.     To  attend  to,  to  regard, 

to  observe.      ^       ,  ,  , 
Advertence,  ad-ver  -tense. 
Advertency,  ad-ver' -ten-se 

Attention  to  ,  regard  to. 
To  Advertise,  ad-ver-tize ,  v.  a.  To  inform  another, 
to  give  intelligence ;  to  give  notice  of  any  thing  in  public 
prints.  .       ,  ,  o       ^  . 

ad-ver  -tiz-ment. 


Ad  vertisemen  t, 


Adverb,  ad'-v<;rb,  s.  A  word  joined  to  a  verb  or  adjective 
anri  solely  applied  to  the  use  of  qualifying  and  restraining  th' 
latitude  ortiii;ir  sigiiilication. 
Advehbivl,  ad  vfr -be-al,  a.     ITiat  which  has  Uie 

quality  or  Htructure  of  an  adverb. 
Adverbially,  ad-v^r'-be-al-le,  ad.   In  the  mauacr  of 
an  adverb. 

AuvKUviBLE,  ad-v<;r'-8a-l)l,  a.  405.    Contrary  to. 
Advek-ahv,  iid'-ver-sa-re,  s.  512.    An  opponent,  an 

tapoiiirtt,  «  n«  my. 
AovBRSATnK,  Hd-\?*r'-f!a  tiv,  a.  512.    A  word  which 

makt!H  Honu!  »)ppoviition  or  variety. 
Adverse,  sid  -vi-rse,  a.  Actinp  with  contrary  directions 

calaniitoiiH,  afflictive,  oppoMcd  to  pr(iHp«;r<Hi«. 
ADVKR^lTV,  iid-vi-r -Ke  te,  ».  511.  Affliction,  calamity 

the  cause  of  Morrow,  misfortune;  the  state  of  uuliappincsH 

miseri . 


I  ad-ver-tize'-ment, , 
Intelligence,  information;  notice  of  any  taing published  in 

ifTn^^^i'i^ent.l^s  follow  the  accentuation 
of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  formed,  «  ^  v'^^'w  L^fn^ 
advertisement  taxed  with  the  grossest  'rregolaritj  for  ha  n^^^^ 
the  accent  0 ti  a  different  syllable  h'om  ad L^ertise.   i     oy  gin  ot 
this  irregularity  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  chaiige  «hich  has 
tSken  pllce  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  verb  ^as 
been  formed  advertise  and  c/iasfw^?;vere    n  Sha.^^^^^^^^ 
time,  both  accented  on  the  penultimate,  audtherefoie  ari*^^^^^ 
tisement  and  chastisement  were  tormed  regularly  trora  them. 
'^Wherein  he  did  the  king  his  lord  advertise   "        j  ,^^tV^ 
''My  grief  cries  louder  than  advertisement.  —Mucti  AUO,  eic 
"Oh,  then  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
"Nowpris'ner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  ihee .  —  niciiara  11. 
"And  c/iasfisementdoththerefore  hide  its  head.  Caesar 

But  since  thattime  the  verbs  advertise  and  chastise  have  fallen 
into  an  analogy  more  agreeable  to  verbs  ot  the  same  lorm-tor 
the  verbs  to  ;)/-omise,  fractise,  franchise,  mortise,  and  diver- 
tise,  are  the  only  words  where  the  termination  ««f  has  »i«t  th^^^ 
accent  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  and  if  an  .a  t^Jit  «n  must 
be  made  to  reconcile  the  pronunciation  ot  the  simple  vs  ith  that 
ofthe  compound,  we  should  find  jt  much  easier  to  change  od- 
ver'tisement  and  chastisement  uito  advertise  ment  ^ni  chas- 
tisement, than  advertise  and  chastise,  into  ^fvertise^m\ 
chastise ;  but  the  irregularity  seems  too  inveterate  to  admit  ot 
any  alteration.  „  ?         /»o  x  • 

Advertiser,  ^d-v^r-ti'-zAr,  s.  98.    He  that  gives  in- 
telligence or  information ;  the  paper  in  which  advertisements 
are  published.  .... 
Advertising,  ad-ver-ti  -zing,  a.    Active  m  giving  in 

telligence,  monitory.       ,  ,     ,    , ,  m  ^ 

To  Advesperate,  ad-vgs -pe-rate,  r.  n.  91.  To  draw 

towards  evening. 
Advice,  ad-vice,  s.  499.  Counsel,  instruction,  notice; 

intelligence.  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,        i      1  * 

Advice-boat,  ad-vicc  -bote,  s.    A  vessel  employed  to 

^^W^-^,  a.  405.     Prudent,  fit  to  be 

aSviIableness,  dd-vl' -za-bl-ngss,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  advisable.  ^  ,  . 

To  Advise,  ad-vlze,  v.  a.  437.  To  counsel;  to  inform, 

to  make  acquainted. 
To  Advise,  ad-vlze ,  v.  n.  499.  To  consult,  as  he  ad- 
vised with  his  companions;  to  consider,  to  deliberate. 
Advised,  ad-vl'-zgd,  part.  a.  3(»2.     Acting  with  de  1- 
beration  and  design;  nnident,  wise;  pertormed  with  deli- 
beration, acted  with  design. 
Advisedly,  ad-vl'-zSd  le,  ad.  364.  Deliberately,  pur- 
posely, by  design,  prudently^ 
AivisiDXESS,  iVd-vl'-zed-  ness,  s.  365.  Deliberation, 

cool  and  prudent  procedure. 
Admsemext,  ad-vize'-nient,  s.    Counsel,  information; 

prudence,  circumspection.  ,        ,  . 

Adviser,  ad-vi'-ziir,  s.  98.    The  person  that  advisee, 

a  counsellor.  „  ,    , 

Adulation,  dd-ju-la-shan,  s.  294.     Flattery,  high 

compliment.  ,  „ 

Adulator,  ad-ju-bi -tftr,  s.  521.    A  flatterer. 
Adulatory,  ad'-ju-Ia  tAr-re,  a.  512.  Flattering.— Sec 

Domestic.  . 
Adilt,  ii-duU,  a.    Grown  up,  past  the  age  of  infancy. 
Adult'  a  dult',  s.    A  person  abovo  the  age  of  infancy, 

or  grown  to  some  degree  of  strength. 
Adiltness,  a-d^^«^t'-ne^s,  .s.    The  state  of  being  adult. 
To  Adulter,  a-dAl'-ti\r,  v.  a.  98.  556.     To  commit 

adultery  with  another.  . 
Adulterant,  A-ddl'-tfir-njit,  s.    The  person  or  thing 
which  adulterates. 
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To  Adilterate,  a-dul'-tur-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  commit 

adultery;  to  corrujit  by  some  foreign  admixture, 
Adulterate,  a-dul'-tfir-ate,  a.  91.    Tainted  with  th 

guilt  of  adultery ;  corrupted  with  some  foreign  admixture. 
Adflteratexess,  a-dul'-tur-ate-ness,  s.  19.  98.559 

The  quality  or  state  of  bein^^  adulterate. 
Adulter  ATiox,  a-di'il-tfir-a-shun,  s.    The  act  of  cor 

rupting  by  foreign  mixture  ;  the  state  of  being  contaminated, 
Adulterer,  a-dfil'-tfir-ilr,  s.  98.    The  person  guilty 

of  adultery. 

Adi  LTERESS,  a-dul'-tfiT-ess,  s.    A  woman  that  commits 
adultery. 

Adultereve,  a-dul'-tur-ine,  s.  149.    A  child  born  of 
an  adulteress. 

Adulterous,  a-di'il'-tur-us,  a.  314.  Guilty  of  adultery 
Adultery,  a-dfll'-tur-e,  s.  556.     The  act  of  violating 

the  bed  of  a  married  person. 
Adumbraxt,  ad-fim'-brant,  a.     That  which  gives 

slight  resemblance. 
To  Adumbrate,  ad-iim'-brate,  v.  a.  91.    To  shadow 

out,  to  give  a  slight  likeness,  to  exhibit  a  faint  resemblance 
Adumbr  ation,  ad-iim-bra'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  giving 

a  slight  and  imperfect  representation ;  a  faint  sketch. 
Aduxatiox,  ad-u-na -shdn,  s.  The  state  of  being  unit 

ed,  union. 

Aduxcity,  a-dfln'-se-te,  s.  511.  Crookedness,  hooked 
nesa. 

Aduxque,  a-dun^k',  a.  415.  Crooked 
Advocacy,  ad'-vo-ka-se,  s.  546.  Vindication,  defence 
apoloary. 

Adv  ocate,  ad  -vo-kate,  s.  He  that  pleads  the  cause  of 
another  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  he  that  pleads  any  cause 
in  whatever  manner,  as  a  controvertist  or  vindicator. 

Adtocatiox,  ad-\6-ka-shun,  s.  The  office  of  plead 
ing,  plea,  apology. 

Advolatiox,  ad-vo-la -shfln,  s.  The  act  of  flying  to 
something. 

Adtolutiox,  ad-Yo-lu -shun,  s.    The  act  of  rolling  to 

something. 
Advoutry,  ad-Tou -tre,  s.  313. 


Adultery. 

Tou-ee',  s.    He  that  has  the  right  of  ad 


Advowee 
vowson. 

Advowsox,  ad-vou -zfln,  s.  170.  A  right  to  present  to 
a  benefice. 

To  Adure,  a-diire ,  v.  n.    To  burn  up. 

Adust,  a-dfist',  a.    Burnt  up,  scorched :  it  is  generally 

now  applied  to  the^humours  of  the  body. 
Adusted,  a-diist'-ed,  a.    Burnt,  dried  with  fire, 
Adustiele,  a-dus'-te-bl,  a.  179.    That  which  may  be 

adusted,  or  burnt  up. 
Adustiox,  a-dus'-tshun,  s.  464.    The  act  of  burning 

up,  or  drying. 
^dile.    See  Edile. 

iEGYPTiACUM,  e-jip-tl'-a-kum,  s.  460.  An  ointment 
consisting  of  honey,  verdigris,  and  vinegar, 

iEonpiLE,  e  ol'-e-pllc,  s.  (From  .^olt  s,)  A  hollow 
ball  made  of  metal,  with  a  small  tube  or  neck,  from  which, 
after  the  ball  has  been  partly  filled  with  water  and  heated  on 
the  fire,  a  blast  of  air  issues  with  great  violence. 

Aerial,  a-e'-re-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  air,  as  con- 
sisting of  it ;  inhabiting  the  air;  placed  in  the  air;  high,  ele- 
vated in  situation. 

Aerie,  e'-re,  s.  A  nest  of  hawks,  or  other  birds  of  prey. 

Aerology,  a-ur-ol'-lo-je,  s.  556.    The  doctrine  of  the 

Aeroma^cy,  a -ur-tt-man-se,  s.  519.  The  art  of  divin- 
ing by  the  air. 

Aerometry,  a-i\r-6ra'-me-tre,  s.  518.    The  art  of 

measuring  the  air. 
Aeronaut,  a'-fir-6-n<Wt,  s.    One  who  sails  through 

the  air. 

Aeroscopy,  a-fir-os'-ko-pe,  s.  518.  The  observation 
of  the  air. 

iExHiop's-MixERAL,  e -t^e-ups-min'-fu-ral,  s. 
A  medicine  so  called,  from  its  dark  colour,  made  of  quicksil- 
ver and  sulphur  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 

i*^TiTEs,  e-ti'-tez.  s.  Eagle-stone. 
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At  a  great  distance ;  to  a  great  dis- 


Afar,  a-far ,  ad. 
tancc. 

Afeard,  a-ferd',  part.  a.  Frightened,  terrified,  afraidv 
Afer,  a-fur,  s.  98.    The  south-west  wind. 
Affability,  af-fa-bll'-le-to,  s.    Easiness  of  manners  j 

courteousness,  civility ,  condescension. 
Affable,  af-fa-bl,  a.  405.     Easy  of  manners,  cour- 
teous, complaisant, 
Affablexess,  af-fa-bl-n^ss,  s.     Courtesy,  affability. 
Affably,  af-fa-ble,  ad.    Courteously,  civilly, 
Affabrous,  af'-fa-brus,  a.    Skilfully  made,  complete. 
Affair,  at-fare',  s.  Business,  something  to  be  managed 
or  transacted. 

To  Affear,  af-fere ,  v.  a.  227.    To  confirm,  to  estab- 
lish. 

Affect,  af-f^kt',  s.  ^  Aff-ection,  passion,  sensation. 
To  Affect,  af-fekt',  v.  a.  To  act  upon,  to  produce 
elfects  in  any  other  thing ;  to  move  the  passions  ;  to  aim  at,  to 
aspire  to;  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  pleased  with,  to  love;  to  prac- 
tise the  appearance  of  any  thing,  with  some  degree  of  hypo- 
crisy; to  imitate  in  an  unnatural  and  constrained  manner. 
Affectation,  af-fek-ta -shiln,  s.    The  act  of  making 

an  artificial  appearance,  awkward  imitation. 
Affected,  af-fek'-ted,  part.  a.    Moved,  touched  with 
affection ;  studied  m  ith  over-much  care ;  in  a  personal  sense, 
lull  of  affectation ;  as,  an  affected  lady. 
Affectedly,  af-fek'-ted-le,  ad.  In  an  affected  manner, 
hypocritically. 

Affectedness,  af-fek'-ted-ness,  s.     The  quality  of 
being  affected. 

Iffection,  af-fek'-sliiin,  s.  The  state  of  being  affect- 
ed by  any  cause,  or  agent;  passion  of  any  kind;  love,  kind- 
ness, good-will  to  some  person. 
Affectionate,  af-tek'  -shun-ate,  a.    Full  of  affection, 

M  arm,  zealous  ;  fond,  tender. 
Affectionately,  af-f^k'-shun-ate-le,  ad.  91.  Fondly, 
tenderly, 

Affectionateness,  af-fek'-sliun-ate-ne&s,  s.  Fond- 
ness, tenderness,  good-will, 
Affectioned,  af-fek'-shund,  a.  359.    Affected,  con- 
ceited ;  inclined,  mentally  disposed, 
Affectiously,  af-fek'- shus-le,  ad.     In  an  affecting 

manner, 
Effective,  af-fek'-tiv,  cl 

strongly  touches, 
AFFECTU0siTY,af-fek-tshu-6s'-se-te,  s.  Passionateness. 
Affectuous,  af-fek'-tshu-us,  a.  464.  Full  of  passion. 
To  Affere,  af-fere',  v.  a.    A  law  term,  signifying  to 
confirm. 

Affiance,  af-fl'-anse,  s.  A  marriage  contract;  trust  in 
general,  confidence;  trust  in  the  divine  promises  and  pro- 
tection. 

To  Affiance,  af-fi'-anse,  v.  a.    To  betroth ,  to  bind 

any  one  by  promise^  to  marriage,  to  give  confidence. 
Affiancer,  af-fi'-an-siir,  s.  He  that  makes  a  contract 

of  marriage  between  two  parties, 
Affidation,  af-fe-da'-shun,  J 
Affidature,  af-fe-da -tshure, 

Mutual  contract,  mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 
Affidavit,  af-fe-da-v!t,  s.    A  declaration  upon  oath. 
Affted,  af-fi'-ed,  part.  a.  362.    Joined  by  contract, 

aff'ianced. 

Affiliation,  .^f-fll-le-a'-shun,  s.  Adoption. 
Affinage,  af-fe-naje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  refining 

metals  by  the  cupel. 
Affined,  af-fi'-ned,  a.  362.    Related  to  another. 
Affinity,  af-fin'-ne-te,  s.  511.  Relation  by  marriage ; 

relation  to,  connexion  with. 
To  Affirm,  af-ferm',  v.  n.  108.  To  declare,  to  assert 

confidently,  opposed  to  the  word  deny. 

FFiRM,  af-ferm',  v.  a.  To  ratify  or  approve  a  former 
laM',  or  judgement, 

Affirmable,  af-fer -ma-bl,  a.  That  may  be  affirmed. 
Affirmance,  af-fer-manse,  s.    Confirmation,  opposed 
to  repeal. 

Affirmant,  af-f^r'-mant,  s.    The  persoa  that  affirms. 
B  2 


That  which  affects,  which 
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f3r  mY  .Un    s  The  act  of  affirm-1  Aforegoing, /-fire -g/.-ing,  ^art.  a.     Goiag  before. 
^ -     .  Harin/  oJpS  toi^^^^^^^  A-f^^re-Mnd,  ad,     By  a  previous  provi- 

,ng  or  declaring,  opposed  t^^^^^^  don ;  provided,  prepared  ,  previouslj  fitted.  _ 


A=tx;vSl^«  po.i- LirrS;  J-f6r.^,n4'-MM,  a.362.  Na-ned  .efo.e 

AFFiRMAii       ,  Iat.«i,t^s4tt>  a-ftW-sade.  a.    Said  before. 


live  side,  and  negatively. 
Affirmer,  af-fer  -inur,  s 


1  Aforesaid,  a-tore-saae,  a.    »aiu  ueiore. 

Affirmer,  af-ler-inur,  s.  »o.  The  person  that  affirms.  I  ^^^j^j^^^j^j^^  a-fore -time,  ad.  In  time  past. 

To  Affix  af-flW,  v.  a.  To  unite  to  the  end,  to  subjoin.  I  ^^j^^^^^  a-frade,  part.  a.  Struck  with  fear,  terrified, 

Affix,  af'-fiks,  s.  492.  A  particle  united  to  the  end  of  I    fearful.  ,  ,  ,  , ,     ^  . 

'  ,  '  I  a_f..ScV    nH.     Anew,  asrain. 


a  word.     ^        /  2 

Affixiox,  af-fik-snun,  s.  —   °'       iafruw  i,  ji-iiiiiit ,  — --—i   -  - 

slate  of  being  affixed.  ,  I  After,  af'-tur,  prep.  98.  Following  in  place ;  in  pursuit 

Affl^tiON,  df-fla-shun,  S.    The  act  of  breathing  upon  I         ^J^^.^^^  .  p^'steri  w  in  time ;  accordingto  ;  m  imitation  of. 

any  thing.  ^  ,  ^  .....  tl,.  r^nwer  U^-teR,  af-t&r,  ad.  In  succeeding  time    following  another. 

Afflatus,  af-fla  t^is,  s.    Communication  of  the  P«^^n^^^^^^eES,  af'-tiir-a-jez,s.  Succeedingtimes,  posterity. 
"       '    '  4FTBRALI,,  af '-tAr-air ,  ad.  At  last,  in  fine,  in  conclusion. 

Afterbirth,  af'-tur-bert/i,  s.  The  secundine. 


leariui.  .      ,    ,  , 
.Afresh,  a-frlsh,  ad.    Anew,  again. 
The  act  of  affixing  ;  the|^^^^^^  a-f runt',  ad.  165.  In  front,  in  direct  opposition. 


of  prophecy.  .  .  .  - 

To  Afflict,  af-fllkt',  v.  a.  To  put  to  pain,  to  grieve 
to  torment 


r„  Vnrmpnt  I  AFTERBIRTH,  ai  "lUr-ueri/t,  a.  XUC   

AFFmcTEDNESS,  Mk'-tld-ngss,  s.  Sorrowfulness,  Afterclap,  af'-t&r-klap,  s.  Unexpected  event,  happen- 
AFFLlcibu.^i!.».,   «  I  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 


A™cter,  af-flik'-tfir,  s.  98.  The  person  that  afflicts 
Affliction,  af-flik'-sUn,  s.    The  cause  of  pain  or 

sorrow,  calamity,  the  state  of  sorrowfulness,  misery. 
Afflict^:,  af-flik'-tlv,  a.  158.  Painful,  tormenting. 
Affllence,  af'-flu-ense, 


ing  after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 
Aftercost,  at'-tur-kost,  s.  The  expense  incurred  after 

the  original  plan  is  executed. 
Aftercrop,  af'-tur-krop,  s.    Second  harvest. 
Aftergame,  af-tfir-game,  s.    Methods  taken  after 
the  first  turn  of  affairs. 


Affliency,  af'-flu-en-se 


any  place,  concourse ;  exuberance  of  riches,  plenty 
Affliext,  af'-flu-ent,  a.  Flowing  to  any  part;  abun 
dant,  exuberant,  wealthy 


1  .      ,  I    the  hrst  turn  ol  anairs.  ,  „ 

J  s.    The  act  of  flowing     I  Aftermath,  af'-tur  raatft,  S.    Second  crop  of  grass, 

The  time  from  the  men- 


mown  in  Autamn.       ^  ^  ^ 
Afternoon,  af'-tur-noon , 
dian  to  the  evening. 


A^en"  aY-fl&nt-n^ss,  s.  The  quality  of  Afterpains,  af -tflr-panz  . 
AFFLiENTNts.,  rti  iiu  c  IAftertaste,  af -tiir-tastc. 


pains  after  birth. 
Taste  remaining  upon 


being  affluent.  . 
Afflix,  af'-fl&ks,  5.  The  act  of  flowing  to  some  place, 

affluence ;  that  which  flows  to  any  place.  , 
Affluxion,  4f-Mk'-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  Ao^mg  to  ^ 
particular  place ;  that  which  flows  from  one  place  to  another. 
To  Afford,  af-ford',  v.  a.  To  yield  or  produce  ;  to  grant, 

or  confer  any  thing;  tobe  able  tosell;tobe  able  to  bear  ex-  ^^^^^^^^^^   ^ 

penses.  .  -  -k-q     rw^   ^      I    after  the  occasion  of  using  them  is  past. 

To  Afforest,  af-for-rH      «•  1^^-  Again,  a-gen,  ad.  206.    A  second  time, 

ground  into  forest.  ,  un    m        1   I    back,  in  restitution ;  besides,  in  any  other  tii 

To  Affranchise,  ^f-fr^n -tshlz,  v,  a.  140.  To  make 

To  Affray,  af-fra ,  v.  a.    To  fright,  to  terrify. 
Affray,  af-fra ,  s.     A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  or 


Aftertaste,  af'-tiir-taste,  ; 

the  tongue  after  the  draught.  „  „ 

Afterthought,  af'-t&r-f/tawt,  s.    Reflections  after 

the  act,  expedients  formed  too  late. 
Aftertimes,  af'-tur-tlmz,  s.    Succeeding  times. 
Afterward,  af'-t^ir-w&rd,  ad.  88.  In  succeeding  time. 
4FTERWIT,  af'-tiVwlt,  s.    Contrivance  of  expedients 


GAIN    a    en   ^  once  more ; 

back^'in**  rSt'utron';  be"i(les,'in  any  other  time  «f  P^J^J*! 
twice  as  much,  marking  the  same  quantity  once  repeatea, 
again  and  again,  with  frequent  rePf.tit^o"- .  „  „„npral  nro- 
^  We  iind  this  word  written  according  to  the  pP|^a' 
nunciation  in  the  Duke  of  Buckuigham's  verses  ti,  Mr.  i  ope . 
"1  little  thought  ot  launching  forth  agen, 
"Amidst  adventurous  rovers  of  the  pen. 


more  p'ersons  upon  others.  I  "Amidst  advenf  rous  rovers  of  the  pen.  ^  ^ 

Affriction,  4f-frlk'-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  rubbing  one  K^^^^^^  ^-ggnst',  prep.  206.  Contrary,  oPP«f 
thing  upon  another.  .    .  _  .^..1    neral;  with  contrary,  motion  or  teiulenc^^^^^^^^ 


a.    To  affect  with  fear,  to 


To  Affright,  af-filte 

tcrrif  V 

Affright,  af-frlte  ,  s.  393.    Terror,  fear. 
Affrightful,  af-fnte'-fiii,  a.  Full  of  affright  or  terror 

terrible.  a       ,   1     ->  ,  .  ■  e 

Affrightmext,  af-frlte -ment,  s.    The  impression  of 

fear,  terror;  the  state  of  fearfulness. 
To  Affront,  af-fii\nt'.  v.  a.  165.  To  meet  face  to  face  to 
encounter;  to  provoke  by  an  open  insult,  to  offend  avowedly. 
Affr()>t,  af-frunt',  s.  Insult  offered  to  the  face  ;  out- 
rage, act  of  contempt. 
Affronter,  ^f-frftn -tflr,  s.  98.  The  person  that  affronts. 
Affroxting,  af-frfin-tlng,  part.  a.     ThatMhich  has 

the  quality  of  affronting. 
To  AFFif^E,  af-fuze,  v.  a.     To  pour  one  thing  upon 

another.    .      ,        ,  „  . 

Affi  sion,  af-fu  zliun,  ff.    The  act  of  affusing. 
To  Affy,  af-fi',  V.  a.  To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage. 
To  Affy,  af-fl',  v.  n.  To  put  confidence  in,  to  puttruetin. 
Afikld,  ii-f<'t-ld',  ad.  275.    To  the  Add. 
AFL,*T,Vl-flat',  ad.     Level  uith  (he  ground 
Afloat,  a-flotc,  ad.  2!)5.  Floaiing 


GAINST,  a-l'eiisi ,  —v".  x/w.^-^-^j, -I  I '  , 

neral;  with  contrary  motion  or  tendency,  used  of  material 
action ;  opposite  to,  in  place ;  in  expectation  ol. 
Agape,  a  gape,  ad.  75.  Staring  with  eagerness. —  See 

AgIrick,  ag -a-r!k,  s.    A  drug  of  use  in  physic,  and 

the  dying  trade. 
Agast,  a-gast',  a.  Amazed. 

Agate,  ag'-at,s.  91.  A  precious  stone  of  the  lowest  class. 
Agaty,  5\g -a-tc,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  agate. 
To  AGr/,E,  a  gaze,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  amazement. 
Age  aie,  s.  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  something 
as  the  whole,or  part  of  its  duration;  a  succession  or  gener- 
a  ion  of  men    the  time  i.i  which  any  P'^^ticular  uuu  ,  or 
race  of  men,  lived,  as ,  the  age  o  heroes ;  the  s^^ct  ot  a 
hundred  years;  tl  e  latter  part  ol  life,  old  age.  In  law,  a 
;Z  of  tv?enty-one  years  is' at  the  full  age.   A  woman  at 
tMenty-one  is  able  to  alienate  her  lanUs. 
Aged,  a'-jcd,  a.  363.    Old,  striken  in  years. 
Agedly,  a -jcd-lc,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  an  aged  persoti. 
Agen,  ii-p;h\\  ad.  206.    Again,  in  return. 
Agency,  a-jeu-sc,  s.  The  quality  of  acting,  the  state  of 

being  in  anion;  business  peribnned  by  an  agent. 
AGEfST,  a -ii^nt,  a.     Acting  upon,  active. 


iu  action,  as,  a  design  iH  afoot 
Afore,  a-fore',  prrp.    Before,  nearer  in  place  to  nnj 

thing;  Hooner  in  linie. 
Afohe  a-fwre',  ad.     In  time  foregone  or  pant;  first  in 

thcwny;  in  Iront,  in  tlie  lure  part. 


«liich  has"  the  power  of  operating. 
Agcexehation,  ^d  .j?n-m\r-A'-sIifln,  s.    The  state  of 

growing  to  another  body. 
To  Aggero'E,  ad'-jur-atc,  v.  a.  To  heap  up.  ~  See 
Exagg*irale. 


nor  167,  not  163 


AGO  (  13  ) 

tube  171,  tab  172,  bdll  173  —  hll  299 


7b  Agglomerate,  ag-glom'-mur-ate,  v.  a.  To  gather 

up  ill  a  ball,  as  thread. 
Aggliti\a\ts,  %-glu'-te-nants,  s.  Those  medicines 

which  have  the  power  of  uniting  parts  together. 
To  Aggli  tixate,  ag-glu -te-nate,  v.  a.  To  unite  one 

part  to  another. 
Aggli  Ti>ATio\,  ag-glu-te-na -shun,  s.  lTnion,cohesio 
Agglutixatite,  ag--glu -te-na-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  th 

power  of  procuring  agglutination. 
To  Aggrandize,  ag^'-gran-dlze,  v.  a.  159.  To  make 

great,  to  enlarge,  to  exalt. 
Aggrandizement,  ag'-gran-dize-ment,  s.    The  state 

of  being  aggrandized.  —  See  Academy. 
Aggraadizer,  ag -gran-dize-ur,  s.    The  person  that 

makes  another  great. 
To  Aggravate,  ag'-gra-vate,  v.  a.  91.  Tomakehea\y 

in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as,  to  aggravate  an  accusation 

to  make  any  thing  worse. 
Aggravation-,  .ig-grii-va -shun,  s.  The  act  of  aggravat 

ing ;  the  circumstances  which  heighten  guilt  or  calamity. 
AGGREGATE,ag'-g-re-gate,  a.  91.  Framed  by  the  col 

lection  of  particular  parts  into  one  mass. 
Aggregate,  ag'-gre-gate,  s.    The  result  of  the  con 

Junction  of  many  jiarticulars . 
To  Aggregate,  ag'-gre-gate,tJ.  a.  To  collect  together 

to  heap  many  particulars  into  one  mass. 
Aggregation,  ag-gre-ga -shun,  s.  The  act  of  collecting 

many  particulars  into  one  w  hole ;  the  whole  composed  by  the 

collection  of  many  particulars;  state  of  being  collected. 
To  Aggress,  ag-gr^ss',  u.  n.  To  commit  the  first  act  of 

violence. 

Aggression,  ag-gr^sh'-un,  s.  Commencement  of  a  quar 

rel  by  some  act  of  iniquity. 
Aggressor,  ag-gres'-sur,  s.  98.  418.  The  assaulter  or 

invader,  opposed  to  the  defendant. 
Aggrievance,  ag-gre'-vanse,  s.  Injury,  wrong. 
To  Aggrieve,  ag-greve,  v.  a.  275.  To  give  sorrow 

to  vex;  to  impose,  to  hurt  in  one's  right. 
To  AcGROrp,  ag-gro6p',  r.  a.  To  bring  together  into  one 

figure. 

Aghast,  a-gast',  a.  Struck  with  horror,  as  at  the  sight 

of  a  spectre, 
Agile,  aj'-il,  a.  140.    Nimble,  ready,  active. 
Agileness,  aj'-il-ness,  } 

'   -  ■  -  ^  "  Nimbleuess,  quickness,  ac 


Agility,  a-jU'-e-te,  511 
tivity. 

To  Agist,  a-ji.st',  v.  a.  To  take  in  and  feed  the  cattl. 

of  strangers  in  the  king's  forest,  and  to  gather  the  money 
Agistment^  a-jist'-ment,  s.  Composition,  or  mean  rate 
Agitable,  aj'-e-ta-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  put  in  motion 
To  Agitate,  aj'-e-tate,  v.a.i)l.  To  put  in  motion;  to 

actuate,  to  move ;  to  affect  with  perturbation :  to  bandy,  to 

discuss,  to  controvert. 
Agitation,   aj-e-ta -shun,  s.    The  act  of  moving  any 

thing;  the  state  of  being  moved;  discussion,  controversia 

exainiiiation  ;  perturbation,  disturbance  of  the  thoughts 

deliberation^  the  state  of  being  consulted  upon. 
Agitator,  aj'-e-ta-tfir,  s.  521.  He  who  manages  affairs 
Aglet,  ag'-l^t,  s.  A  tagof  a  point  carved  into  somerepre 

sentation  of  an  animal ;  the  pendants  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 

ot  flowers. 

Agmi\al,^  ag'-me-nal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  trocp. 
Agnail,  ag'-nale,  s.    A  whitlow. 
Agnation-,  ag-na -sliun,  <?.   Descent  from  the  same  fa 
ther,  in  a  direct  mnle  line. 

Agnition,  a^-njsh'-un,  s.  Acknowledgment. 
To  Agnize,  ag-nlze,  v.  a.   To  acknowledge;  to  own. 
Agnominatiox,  ag-noin-mc-na-shun,  s.  Allusion  of 
one  word  to  another. 

Agnus  Castls,  ag'-nfts-cas'-tus,  s.  The  chaste  tree 
Ago,  a-go',  ad.   Past,  as,  long  ago  ;  that  is,  1 

has  paHsed  since. 
Agog,  a  gog ,  ad.    In  a  state  of  desire. 
Agoing,  u-jro  -ing,  ad.  410.  In  action. 
Agone,  a-p(W,  ad.  Ago,  past. 

Agoxism,  ag'-6-nizra,  S.  548.  Contention  for  a  prize. 


long  time 


AIR 

pound  313  —  *Mn  466,  this  469. 

one  that 


Agonistes,  ag-o-nis'-  tez,  s.    A  prize-fighter. 

contends  at  a  public  solemnity  for  a  prize. 
To  Agonize,  ag'-o-nize,  v.  n.  To  be  in  excessive  pain. 
Agony,  ag'-o-ne,  s.  548.  The  pangs  of  death ;  any  vio- 
lent pain  of  body  or  mind. 
Agood,  a-gud',  ad.  In  earnest. 
To  Agrace,  a-grace',  v.  a.  To  grant  favours  to. 
Agrarian,  a-gra-re-an,  a.  Relating  to  fields  or  grounds. 
To  Agrease,  a-greze,  v.  a.  To  dawb,  to  grease. 
To  Agree,  a-gree',  v.  n.  To  be  in  concord ;  to  yield  to ; 
to  settle  terms  by  stipulation ;  to  settle  a  price  ibetween  buyer 
and  seller;  to^be  of  the  same  mind  or  opinion  ;  to  suit  with. 
Agreeable,  a-gree'-a-bl,  a.    Suitable  to,  consistent 
with;  pleasing. 

Agreeableness,  a-gree'-a-bl-ness,s.  Consistency  with, 

suitableness  to  ;  the  quality  of  pleasing. 
Agreeably,  a-gree -a-ble,  ad.  Consistently  with,  in  a 

manner  suitable  to. 
Agreed,  a-greed',  part.  a.  Settled  by  consent. 
Agreeingness,  a-gree -ing-ness,  S.   Consistence,  eait- 
ableness. 

Agreement,  a-gree -ment,  s.    Concord;  resemblance 

of  one  thing  to  another ;  compact,  bargain. 
Agrestic,  a-gres'-tlk,  a.  (From  the  Latin  agrestis)  Be- 
longing to  the  field,  rude,^  unpolished. 
Agriculture,  ag'-re-cGl-tschure,  s.  462.  Tillage, 
husbandry. 

Agrimony,  ag'-re-mun-ne,  s.  557.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
Aground,  a-groiind',  ad.  313.  Stranded,  hindered  by  the 
ground  from  passing  farther;  hindered  in  the  progress  of 
affairs. 

Ague,  a -gue,  s.  335.    An  intermitting  fever,  with  cold 

fits  succeeded  by  hot. 
Agued,  a -gu-ed,  a.  362.  359.    Struck  with  the  ague, 
shivering. 

Ague-fit,  a -gue-fit,  s.    The  paroxysm  of  the  ague. 
Ague  tree,  a'-gue-tree,  s.  Sassafras. 
Aguish,  ;  a -gu-ish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 
Aguishness,  a -gu-ish-n^ss,  s.    The  quality  of  resem- 
bling an  ague. 

Ah,  a,  int.     A  word  noting  sometimes  dislike  and  cen- 
sure; most  frequently,  compassion  and  complaint. 
Aha  !  Aha  !  a-ha  ,  int.    A  word  intimating  triumph  and 
contempt. 

Ahead,  a-hed',  ad.    Further  onward  than  another. 

Ahight,  a-hke',  ad.    Aloft,  on  high. 

To  Aid,  ade,  v.  a.  202.  To  help,  to  support,  to  succour. 

Aid,  ade,  s.    Help,  support;  in  law,  a  subsidy. 

Aidance,  ade'-anse,  s.    Help,  support. 

Aidant,  ade'-ant,  a.    Helping,  helpful. 

AiD-DE-CAMP,  ade-de-kawng',  s.  An  officer  who  attends 

the  general  that  has  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  to  carry 

his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers. 

This  word,  like  most  other  military  terms  from  the 
French,  is  universally  adopted,  but  the  polite  pronunciation  of 
the  nasal  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a 
mere  Englishman.— See  Encore. 

Aider,  ade'-ur,  s.    A  helper,  an  ally. 

Aidless,  adc'-Iess,  a.    Helpless,  unsupported. 

To  Ail,  ale,  v.  a.  To  pain,  to  trouble,  to  give  pain ; 
to  affect  in  any  manner. 

Ail,  ale,  s.  202.    A  disease. 
iLMENT,  ale'-ment,  s.    Pain,  disease. 

ViLiNG,  iile'-ing,  part.  a.  Sickly. 

To  Aim,  amc,  v.  a.  202.  To  endeavour  to  strike  with 
a  missile  w  eapon  ;  to  point  the  view,  or  direct  the  steps 
towards  any  thing ;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain;  to  guess. 
IM,  ame,  s.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon;  the 
point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is  directed;  an  intention,  a 
design;  the  object  of  a  design ;  conjecture,  guess. 

IR,  arc,  s.  202.  The  element  encompassingthe  earth; 
a  gentle  gale;  music,  whether  light  or  serious ;  the  mien, 
or  manner,  ol  the  person;  an  affected  or  laboured  manner  or 
gesture ;  appearance. 

To  Air,  are,  v.  a.     To  expose  to  the  air ;  to  take  the 
to  warm  by  the  fire. 


ALC 

t^r559.  F^te  73,      17,       83,  fat  81 


(  14  )  ALI 

me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107 


n!)  162,  m6re  164, 


AiRELADDER,  are -blad-diiT,  s-  A  bladder  filled  withl  Alcorax,  al'-ko-ran,  s.  84.  The  book  of  the  Mahome- 
AIRELADBBB,  aie  uiau  ui  ,  |         p^.g(.eptg  jjnd  credenda;  now  more  properly  called  the 


AiREOLT,  are'-bilt,  a.    Built  in  the  air. 
AiR-DRAMiv,  are'-diawn,  a.     Paiated  in  air. 
AiRER,  are'-rir,  s.  98.    He  that  exposes  to  the  air. 
Airhole,  are' -hole,  s.    A  hole  to  admit  air. 
AIRI^ESS,  are'-e-ness,  s.    Exposure  to  the  air;  light- 
ness, gayety,  levity. 
Airing,  are  -ing,  s.  410.    A  short  jaunt. 


Koran.  ^ 

Alcove,   al-kove',  s.  A  recess,  or  part  of  a  chamber, 
separated  by  an  estrade,  in  which  is  placed  abed  of  state. 
Alder,  ai'-dur,  s.  84.  A  tree  having  leaves  resembling 

those  of  the  hazel. 
Aldermaix,  al'-dur-man,  s.   The  same  as  senator,  a 

governor  or  magistrate, 
AldermaiVly,  dl'-dur-man-le,  ad.  Like  an  alderman. 


Airless,  are'-less,  a.    Without  communication  with  thel  ALDERV,  al'-dfirn,  a.  84.  555.  Made  of  alder. 


free  air. 

AiRLiXG,  are -ling,  s.  410.    A  young  gay  person. 
AiRPi  MP,  are'-pump,  s.    A  machine  by  means  of  which  | 

the  air  is  exhausted  out  of  proper  vessels. 
AiRSHAFT,  are -shaft,  s.     A  passage  for  the  air  into  1 

mines. 

\iRY,  are'-e,  a.  Composed  of  air  relating  to  the  air ;  | 
high  in  air ;  light  as  air,  unsubstantial ;  without  reality,  vain, 
trifling;  gay,  sprightly,  full  of  mirth,  lively,  light  oi  heart. 

Aisle,  ile,  s.  207.    The  walk  in  a  church. 

Ait,  ate,  s.  202.    A  small  island  in  a  river. 

To  Are,  ake,  v.  n,  355.    To  feel  a  lasting  pain. 

Akix,  a-kin',  «•    Related  to,  allied  to  by  blood. 

Alabaster,  al'-a-bas-tur,  s.  98.  A  kind  of  soft  marble 
easier  to  cut,  and  less  durable,  than  the  other  kinds. 

Alabaster,  al'-a-bas-tur,  a.  4l8.  Made  of  alabaster. 

Alack,  a-lak',  int.    Alas,  an  expression  of  sorrow. 

Alacraday,  a-lak'-a-da,  int.  A  word  noting  sorrow 
and  melancholy.  ,       ,  ,  , 

Alacrioi-sly,  a-lak  -re-us-le,  ad.  Cheerfully,  without 
dejection. 

Alacrity,  a-lak'-kre-te,  s.  511.  Cheerfulness,  spright 
liness,  gayety. 

Alamode,  al-a-mode ,  ad.  According  to  the  fashion. 
Aland,  a-land',  ad.    At  laud,  landed 


4le,  ale,  S.  A  liquor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot  water, 

and  then  fermenting  the  liquor. 
Aleberry,  ale -ber-re,  s.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling 

ale  with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 
A.LEBREWER,  ale'-brOo-ur,  s.  One  that  professes  to  brew 
ale. 

Aleconner,  ale'-kon-nur,  s.  An  officer  in  the  city  of 
London  to  inspect  the  measures  of  public  houses. 

Alecost,  ale'-kost,  s.    An  herb. 

Alectryomancy,  a-lek'-tre-o-man-se,  s.  519.  Divi- 
nation by  a  cock.  ,4,4     t  m-io 

Alectryomachy,  a-lek-tre-om  -a-ke,  s.  51fl.  Cock- 
fighting. 

Alegar,  al'-le-giir,  s.  98.  418.    Sour  al£. 
Alehoof,  ale'-hOof,  s.    Ground  ivy. 
Alehouse,  ale'-house,  s.    A  tippliug-house. 
Alehousekeeper,  ale'-house-ke-pur,  s.  He  that  keeps 

ale  publicly  to  sell. 
Aleknight,  ale'-nlte,  s.    A  pot  companion,  a  tippler. 

Obsolete. 

|Ale:«bick,  a-lem'-bik,  s.    A  vessel  used  in  distilling. 
Alength,  a-lengfA',  ad.    At  full  length. 
Alert,  a-lert',  a.    Watchful,  vigilant ;  brisk,  pert,  pe- 
tulant. 

Alertness,  a-lert  -ness,  s.    The  quality  of  being  alert. 


Alarm',  UW,       A  cry  by  which  "^•^^  .«^;f^?!;"";Xl|A^E>;"^^^^^^     dle-w&sht,  a.  359.    Soaked  in  ale, 
rf^S^a^ii  ^JuSt^^or^^  .-^'-wlfe.        A  woman  that  keeps  a 


To  Alarm,  a-larni ,  v.  a.     To  call  to  arms :  to  sur 

prise  with  the  apprehension  of  any  danger ;  to  disturb. 
Alarmbell,  a-larm'-bell,  s.    The  bell  that  is  rung  to 

give  the  alarm. 
Alarming,  a-lar -ming,  yart.  a.    Terrifying,  awaken 

ing,  surprising. 
Alarmpost,  a-larm'-post,  s.    The  post  appointed  to 

each  body  of  men  to  appear  at. 
Alas,  a-lass',  int.     A  word  expressing  lamentation ; 

word  of  pity. 
Alate,  a-late',  ad.  Lately. 
Alb,  alb,  s.    A  surplice. 

Albeit,  al-be -it,  ad.  84.  Although,  notwithstanding. 
Albi  gineous,  al-bii-jin'-e-us,  a.     Resembling  an  al 


bugo. 

Albi  go,  al-bu'-go,  s.  84.     A  disease  in  the  eye,  bj 

which  the  corner  contracts  a  whiteness 
Alcahest,  al'-ka-hest,  s.  84.  An  universal  dissolvent, 
Alcaid.  al-kade',  s.  84.    The  government  of  a  castle 

in  Spain,  the  jiid^eof  a  city 
Alca>\a,  iil-kan-na,  s.  8^ 

in  dying. 

Alchymical,  al-k!ni'-nie-kal,  «.  Relating  to  alchymy 
Alchymically,  al-kim'-me-kal-le,  ad.    In  the  man 

ner  of  an  a'.chyniiht. 
Alchywht,  al'-k«5 -mist,  s.  84.    One  who  pursues  or 

profesHCH  the  scienci!  of  alchymy. 
Alciivmy,  al'-kc-liK-,  s.  84.     The  more  sublime  chy 

mibtry,  m Inch  nropowi'S  the  transmutation  of  metals;  akin 

of  mixed  metal  used  for  spoouB. 
Alcohol,  4l'-ko-hol,  s.  84.     A  high  rectified  spirit  ol 

wine.  <  »     1     -»    1  1/ 

Arf  oiioLi7ATio"V,  al -ko-liol-c-za -sliun,  s.    The  act 

of  alcoholizing  or  rertifjing  spirits. 
To  Alcoholi/k,  ar-ko-ho-li7.c,  v.  a.     To  rectify  spi 

fits  till  they  are  wholly  dephU  gniatcd. 


Relating  to  algebra. 


I  Ale  wife,  ale' -wife,  s.    A  woman  that  keeps  an  ale- 
house, a       o       t  ,     1  ^1 

Alexanders,  al'-legz-an -diirz,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
Alexander's  Foot,  al'-legz-an -durz-fut',  s.  478. 

The  name  of  an  herb.     .  , 
Ilexandrine,  al'-legz-an'-drin,  s.  150.     A  kind  of 
verse  borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in  a  poem  called 
Alexander.  This  verse  consists  of  twelve  syllables. 
Alexipharmick,  a-lek-se-far'-mik,  a.     That  which 

drives  away  poison^  antidotal. 
Ilexiterical,  a-lek-se-ter -re-kal,  5Uy.|  ^ 
Alexiterick,  a-lek-se-ter'-rik,  ) 

That  which  drives  away  poison. 
Algates,  dl'-gates,  ad.    On  any  terms ;  although.  Ob- 

Algebra,  al'-je-bra,  s.  84.  A  peculiar  kind  of  arith- 
metic. ^    ^  ^  I'll*! 

Algebraical,  al-je-bra  -e-kal, 
A lgebr Ai CK,  al-j e-bra  -ik, 

Algebraist,  al-jc-bra'-ist,  s.    A  person  that  under- 
stands or  practises  the -science  of  algebra. 
\lgid,  iil'-jid,  a.  84.    Cold,  chill. 
An  Egyptian  plant  "sc'1|Algidity,  al-jid'-de-te.  s.  511.    Chilness,  cold. 

Algific,  ill-jit"- Ilk,  a.  509.  That  which  produces  cold. 
\lgor,  al'-gor,  s.  418.    Extreme  cold,  chilness. 

The  o  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  escapes  being  pro- 
nounced like  u  from  its  being  1-atin,  and  seldom  used. 

Algorism,  ar-go-rizm,  557. 
Algouithm,  al'-go-ri//mi,  ^ 

Arabic  words  used  to  iinitly  the  science  ofnumbers. 
Alias,  a -l(Vas,  ad.  A  Latin  word,  signifying  otherwise. 
Alible,  al'-e-bl,  a.  405.     Nutritive,  nourishing. 
Alien,  ale'-y^;n,  a.  505.     Foreign,  or  not  of  the  same 

lamily  orland;  estranged  from,  not  allied  to. 
Ai,IE^,  i'de'-yi^n,  .s.  113.  283.    \  foreigner,  not  a  dcni- 
M.n  a  stranger  •,  in  law,  an  alien  is  one  born  in  a  strange 
country,  and  never  enfranchised. 


1- 


nor  167,  not  163 
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tube  171,  t&b  172,  bdU  173,  — oil  299  —  pSdnd  313  - 


ALiE^f  ABLE,  ale -yen-a-bl,  a.    That  of  which  the  pro 

perty  may  be  transferred. 
To  Alie\at£,  ale' -yen-ate,  v.  a.     To  transfer  the 

property  of  auythiug  to  another  ;  to  withdraw  the  heart 

affections. 

Ktr  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  undisciplined  speakers 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  e  in  the  penultimate 
but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided,  as  all  the  compounds 
of  a//era  have  invariably  the  acceut  on  the  first  syllable.  But 
whether  the  a  in  this  syllable  be  long  or  short,  is  a  dispute 
among  our  best  orthoepists.   Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Buchanan,  VV. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Keurick,  and  Mr.  Elphinsfoue,  join  it  with  the 
consonant,  and  make  it  short;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  separates i 
from  the    aud  makes  it  long  and  slender:  and  though  Mr.  Elph 
instone's  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me,  yet  1  here  join  wit' 
Mr.  Sheridan  against  them  all;  not  only  because  I  judge  h 
pronunciatioiioi  this  word  tlie  most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  aa  evident  rule  which  lengthen; 
every  vowel  ^vith  the  accent  on  it,  except  i  when  followed  by  s 
single  consonant  and  a  diphthong.  See  Principles,  No.  305. 534 
O !  alienate  from  Heav'n,  O  sp'rit  accurst !  " 

Milton's  Far.  Lost,  b.  v.  877. 

Alienate,  ale'-y en-ate,  a.  Withdrawn  from,  strau 
ger  to. 

Aliexation,  ale-yeii-a -shfin,  s.  The  act  of  transfer 
ring  property ;  the  state  of  being  alienated ;  change  of  affec 
tion. 

To  Alight,  a-Iite',  v 


ad. 


n.  To  come  down;  to  fall  upon 
With  resemblance,  in  the  same 


Alike,  a-like' 
manner. 

Ali5ie>t,  al'-le-ment,  s.  Nouristment,  nutriment,  food 
Alimextal,  al-le-men'-tal,  a.     That  which  has  the 

quality  of  aliment,  that  which  nourishes. 
Alime\tarixes.s,  al-le-men -ta-re-ness,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  alimentary. 
Alimentary,  al-le-raen'-ta-re,  a.     Belonging  to  a 

meat;  having  the  power  of  nourishing. 
Alimextatiox,  al-le-men-ta -shun,  s.    The  quality  o 

nourishing. 

AuMOXioisi,  al-le-mo -ne-u?,  a.  Nourishing. 

Alimo\y,  al'-le-mun-ne,  s.  556.  Legal  proportion  o 
the  husband's  estate,  which,  by  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  court,  is  allowed  to  the  wife,  upon  the  account  of  sepa 
ration.— See  Domestic. 

Aliqi  axt,  al'-le-kwont,  a.  Parts  of  a  number,  which 
will  never  make  up  the  number  exactly ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquant  of 
10,  thrice  3  being  9,  four  tunes  3  making  12. 

Aliquot,  al'-le-qwot,  a.  Aliquot  parts  of  any  number 
or  quantity,  such  as  will  exactly  measure  it  without  any  re 
mainder :  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12. 

Alish,  ale'-lsh,  a.    Resembling  ale. 

Alive,  a-llvc',  a.  In  the  state  of  life ;  not  dead  ;  un 
extinguished,  undestroyed,  active ;  cheerful,  sprightly :  i 
is  used  to  add  emphasis;  as,  the  best  man  alive. 

Alkahest,  al'-ka-hest,  s.  84.  An  universal  dissolvent 
a  liquor. 

Alkalescent,  al-ka-les'-senf,  a.    That  which  hag  t 

tendency^  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 
Alkali,  al'-ka-le,  s.  84.    Any  substance,  which,  wher 

mingled  with  acid,  produces  fermentation. 
Alkaline,  al'-ka-lin,  a.  150.  That  which  has  the  quali 

tics  of  alkali. 

To  Alkalizate,  al-kaf-le-zatc,  r.  a.  To  make  alkaline, 
Alkalizate,  al-kal'-le-zate,  a.    Having  the  qualities 
of  alkali. 

Alkalization,  al-ka-le-za-shun,  s. 
kalizating. 

Alka.\et,  al'-ka-net,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Alkekexgi.  al-kc-ken'-je,  s.     The  winter  cherry, 

genus  of  plants. 
Alkermes,  al-ker'-mez,  s.    A  confection  whereof  the 

kermes  berries  are  the  basis. 
All,  all,  a.  77.    The  whole  number,  every  one;  the 

whole  quantity,  every  part. 
All,  all,  s.    The  vhole  ;  every  thing. 
All,  all,  ad.    Quite^  completely ;  altogether,  wholly. 
All-beari,\g,  all-ba'-ilnj!:,  a.  Omniparous. 
All-cheerixg,  all  t&he-rijiff,  a.  That  wlikh gives trav 

ety  to  all.  b      6  y 


ITie  act  of  al- 


thln  466,  this  469. 

All-coivqueriivg,  dll-kong -kur-ing,  a.  334.  Subdu- 
ing every  thing. 
All-devouring,  all-de-v6ur -ing,  a.    Eating  up  every 

tiling-       ,      ,  , 
All-fours,  all-forz  ,  s.     A  low  game  at  cards,  played 
by  two. 

Ill-hall,  all-hale',  s.  and  int.    All  health. 
iLL~HALLO^^^v,  all-hal'-lun,  s.     The  time  about  All- 
saints  day. 

4ll-hallowtide,  all-hal'-lo-tide,  s.    The  term  near 

All-saints,  or  the  first  of  November. 
Vll-heal,  all'-hele,  s.  ^  A  species  of  iron-wort. 
Ill-judging,  all-jiul'-jing,  a.    Having  the  sovereign 

right  of  judgement. 
All  Kxowi.VG,  all- no  -lng,  a.    Omniscient,  all- wise. 
All-seeitvg,  all-see -int^,  a.    Beholding  every  thing. 
All  Souls  Day,  all-solz-da ,  s.    The  day  on  which 
supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  by  the  church  of  Home, 
the  second  of  November. 

All-sufficieivt,  all-suf-fish'-ent,  a.  SufHcieut  to  any 
thing. 

All-wise,  all-wlze',  a.    Possest  of  infinite  wisdom. 
To  Allay,  al-la ,  v.  a.  To  mix  one  metal  with  another, 
to  make  it  fitter  for  coinage;  to  join  any  thing  to  another,  so 
as  to  abate  its  qualities;  to  quiet,  to  pacify,  to  repress. 

Allay,  al-la ,  s.  329.  The  metal  of  a  baser  kind  mix- 
ed in  coins,  to  harden  them,  that  they  may  wear  less;  any 
thing  which,  being  added,  abates  the  predominant  qualitien 
of  that  with  which  it  is  mingled. 

Illayer,  al-la -fir,  s.    The  person  or  thing  which  has 

the  power  or  quality  of  allaying. 
Allayment,  al-la -ment,  s.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  allaying. 

Illegatio^t,  al-le-ga -shun,  s.  Affii-mation,  declara- 
tion; the  thing  alleged  or  affirmed;  an  excuse,  a  plea. 
To  Allege,  al-ledje',  v.  a.  To  affirm,  to  declare,  to 
maintain;  to  plead  as  an  excuse  or  argument. 
llegeasle,  al-ledje'-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  alleged. 
4llegeme.\t,  al-ledje' -nient,  s.  The  same  with  alle- 
gation. 

4lleger,  al-ledje'-  iir,  s.    He  that  alleges. 
Alx,egiai\ce,  al-le'-janse,  s.    The  duty  of  subjects  to 

the  goveriunent. 
AjLLEG5A!VT,  aMc -jaiit,  a.    Loyal,  conformable  to  the 

duty  of  allegiance. 
Allegorick,  al-le-gor'-rik,  a.    Not  real,  not  literal. 
ALLEGORicAii,  al-le-gor'-i'e-kal,  a.    In  the  foxm  of  an 

allegory,  not  literal. 
Allegorically,  al-le-gor'-re-kal-le,  ad.    After  an 

allegorical  manner. 
To  Allegorize,  al'-le-gu-rlze,  v.  a.     To  turn  into 

allegory,  to  foi'ra  an  allegory. 
Alleg<*ry,  al'-le-gjir-re,  s.  557.  A  figurative  discourse, 
in  w  hich  something  is  inlended  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
words  literally  taken. 

Allegro,  al-le'-gTO,  s.  A  word  denoting  in  music  a 

sprightly  motion.  It  originally  means  gay,  as  in  Milton. 
Allelujah,  al-!e-lti'-ya,  s.  A  word  of  spiritual  exul- 
tation; Praise  God. 
To  Alleviate,  al-le-ve-ate,  r.  a.  91.  To  make  light, 

to  ease,  to  soften. 
Alleviatiox,  al-Ie-ve-a -shi^n,  s.  The  act  of  making 
light;  that  byv.hichany  pain  is  eased,  or  fault  extenuated. 
lley,  al -le,  s.  270.  A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a  passage  in 
towuH,  narrower  tlian  a  street. 

lliaace,  al-ll'-anse,  s.  The  state  of  connexion  with  an- 
other by  confederacy,  a  league ;  relation  by  marriage  ;  rela- 
tion by  any  lorm  of  kindred;  (he  persons  allied  to  each  other 
ALLiriE?icy,  al-lish'-yeu-se,  s.  113.  The  power  of  at- 
tracting. 

o  Alligate,  al'-le-gate,  ».  a.  91.  To  tie  one  thing 
to  another. 

Alligation,  al-le-ga -shun,  s.  The  act  of  tying  together; 
the  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adjust  the  price  of  com 
pounds,  formed  of  several  ingredients  of  different  value. 
ligator,  al-le-ga'-tiir,  s.  521.  The  crocodile.  This 
name  is  chiefly  used  for  the  crocodile  of  America. 
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me  93,  met  95 


The  act  of  striking  one  thing 


against  another.         ,  , 
Alliteration,  al-lit-er-a  -shun,  s.  The  beginning  two  or 
more  words  w  ith  the  same  letter  to  give  them  a  sort  of  rhj  m- 
ine  consonance  somewhat  similar  to  the  termination  otthe 
adjective  and  substantive  in  Latin ;  and  used  by  the  best  wn- 

^^'^^''The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 

"  With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  hxs  head.  —  Fope. 
Allocation,  al-lo-ka -shun,  s.  The  act  of  putting  one 

thing  to  another ;  the  admission  of  an  article  in  reckoning, 

and  addition  of  it  to  the  account. 
Allocution,  al-l6-ku -shdn,  s.  The  act  of  speaking  to 

another. 

Allodial,  al-lo-de-al,  a.  Not  feudal,  independent. 

Allodium  ,  al-lo'-de-ura ,  s.  Possession  held  in  abso- 
lute independence,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  a  lord 
paramount.  There  are  no  allodial  lauds  in  England. 

Allonge,  al-lundje,  s.  165.  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a 
rapier. 

To  Alloo,  aHo5',  v.  a.  To  set  on,  to  incite. 
Alloquy,  al'-lo-kwe,  s.  The  act  of  speaking  to  another. 

To  Allot,  al-l6t',  v.  a.  To  distribute  by  lot ;  to  grant  ; 

to  distribute,  to  give  each  his  share. 
Allotment,  al-l6t'-raent,  s.  The  part,  the  share. 
Allottery,  aHot'-tur-e,  s.  555.  That  which  is  grant- 
ed to  any  in  a  distribution. 

To  Allow,  al-l6u,  v.  a.  To  admit;  to  grant,  to  yield 
to  permit ;  to  give  to^;  to  pay  to ;  to  make  abatement. 

Allowable,  al-lou-a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  admit- 
ted without  contradiction,  lawful,  uot  forbidden. 

Allowable  NESS,  iil  lou'-abl-ness,  s.  Lawfulness,  ex 
emption  from  prohibition. 

Allowance,  al-lou -anse,  s.  Sanction,  licence;  permis 
si  on;  an  appointment  for  any  use,  abatement  from  the 
strict  rigour;  a  sum  granted  weekly,  or  yearly,  as  a  stipend 

Alloy,  al-loe,  s.  329.  Baser  metal  mixed  in  coinage 
abatement,  diminution. 

To  Allitje,  al-lude,  v.  n.  To  have  some  reference  to 
a  thing,  without  the  direct  mention 

Allumi>or,  al-lu'-me-nur,  s.  One  who  colours  or  paints 
upon  paper  or  parchment. 

To  Allure,  al-lure,  v.  a.  To  entice  to  any  thing. 

Allurement,  aHure'-uient,  s.  Enticement,  temptation 

Allurer,  al-lu-rur,  s.  98   Enticer,  inveigler, 

ALLURI^GLY,  aHu -rlng-lc,  ad.  In  an  alluring  manner, 
enticingly.        4     ,  ,  , 

Alluringness,  al-hir  ing-  ness,  s.  Enticement,  tempta- 
tion by  proposing  pleasure. 

Allusion,  al-hV-zhun,  s.  A  hint,  an  implication 

Allusive,  aUu-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Hinting  at  something 

Allusively,  al-lu'-s!v-le,  ad.  In  an  allusive  manner 

ALLU.SIVENESS,  aHu'-siv-nSss,  S.  The  quality  of  being 
allusive. 

Alluvion,  al-lu-ve-un,  s.  The  carrying  of  any  thing  to 
something  else  by  the  motion  of  the  water;  the  thing  carried 
by  water. 

To  Ally,  al-li',  v.  a.    To  unite  by  kindred,  friendship 

or  confederacy ;  to  make  a  relation  between  two  things 
Ally,  al-li',  s.    One  united  to  some  other  by  marriage 

friendship,  or  confederacy.— See  Survey 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  affectation  of  pronouncing 
thiH  word,  when  a  noun,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
and  this  had  an  appearance  of  precision  from  the  general  cus 
torn  of  accenting  ncmns  in  this  manner,  w  hen  the  same  M  ord 
as  a  verb,  had  the  accent  on  the  last,  492:  but  a  closer  uispec 
lion  into  the  analogies  ol  the  language  ahoviedthis  pronuncia 
tion  to  be  iniproptir,  as  it  iiitcTfered  with  an  universal  rule 
which  was,  to  pronounce  the?/ like   in  a  final  unaccented  sjl 
lable.    Hut  whatever  was  tlie  reason  of  this  nov<;lty,  it  now 
Meeinw  to  have  t*ub»ide(l ;  and  this  word  is  generally  pronoun 
ced  with  the  accrnt  on  the  Ht  cond  syllable,  as  it  is  uniformly 
niiirkrd  by  all  the  orthoepistH  in  our  language. 
Almacan'i  eh,  al-ina-kan'-tur,  s.    A  circle  drawn  paral 

lei  to  the  horizon. 
Almacantkr'h  St-^ff,  al-inri-kan'-tftr/-staf',  s.  An 

iuhtruMieut  UHcd  to  take  obHer\ ations  of  the  sun,  about  the 

time  of  ilH  rising  and  M^-ttine. 
Al>ian%ck.  i\r-iiia-nak,  a.  8-f.     A  calendar 
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LMANDiNE,  al'-man-dine, 
and  lighter  than  the  oriental. 
Almightiness,  al-mi'-te-ness,  s.    Omuipotence,  one  of 

the  attributes  of  God. 
Almighty,  al-mi'-te,  a.  84.  406.    Of  unlimited  power, 
omnipotent. 

Almond,  a-mund,  s.  401.  The  nut  of  the  almond  tree. 
Almond  Tree,  a -mund-tree,  s.     It  has  leaves  and 

flowers  very  like  those  of  the  peach  tree. 
Almonds,  a'-mundz,  s.     The  two  glands  of  the  throat; 
the  tonsils. 

Almoner,  al'-mun-ur,  s.  84.    The  officer  of  a  prince. 

employed  in  the  distribution  of  a  charity. 
Almonry,  al'-mun-re,  s.    The  place  where  alms  are 
distributed. 

Almost,  al'-most,  ad.  84.    Nearly,  well  nigh. 
Alms,  araz,  S.  403.   What  is  given  in  relief  of  the  poor. 
Almsbasket,  amz'-bas-kit,  s.     The  basket  in  which 

provisions  are  put  to  be  given  away. 
Almsdeed,  amz'-deed,  s.    A  charitable  gift. 
Almsgiver,  amz  -giv-ur,  s.     He  that  supports  others 
by  his  charity. 

Almshouse,  amz' -house,  s.    An  hospital  for  the  poor. 
Almsman,  amz'-man,  s.     A  man  who  lives  upon  alms. 
Almug-tree_,  al' -mug-tree,  s.     A  tree  meationed  in 
scripture. 

Alnager,  al'-na-jur,  s.  88.    A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  a 
sworn  officer,  whose  business  formerly  was  to  inspect  the 
assize  of  woollen  cloth. 
Alnage,  al'-naje,  s.  90.    Ell  measure. 
Alnight,  al'-nite,  s.    Alnight  is  a  great  cake  of  w  ax, 

with  the  wick  in  the  midst. 
Aloes,  al'-oze,  s.   A  precious  wood  used  in  the  east  for 
perfumes,  of  w  hich  the  best  sort  is  of  higher  price  than 
gold ;  a  tree  which  grow  s  in  hot  countries ;  a  medicinal 
iuice  extracted  from  the  common  aloes  tree. 

This  w  ord  is  divided  into  three  syllables  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  but  into  tw  o  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
VV,  Johnston.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable.  My 
easonis,  that  though  this  plural  w  ord  is  pertectly  Latin,  and 
n  that  language  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables;  yet  as  we 
have  the  singular  aZoe  in  two  syllables,  w  e  ought  to  torm  the 
plural  according  to  our  own  analogy,  and  pronounce  it  m  tu  o 
syllables  likewise.— See  Antipodes. 

Aloetical,  al-o-et'-e-kal,  a.  Consisting  chiefly  of  aloes. 
Aloft,  a-loft',  ad.    On  high,  in  the  air. 
Aloft,  ii-loft',  pre;).  Above. 
Alogy,  al'-o-je,  s.    Unreasonableness;  absurdity. 
Alone,  a-l6ne ,  a.  545.    Single  ;  without  company,  soli- 
tary. 

Along,  a-h*ing',  ad.  At  length;  through  any  space  mea- 
sured leiigthw  ise  ;  forw  ard,  onward ;  in  company  with. 
Aloof,  a-lftof ,  ad.    At  a  distance. 
Aloud,  a-h'»ud',  ad.    Loudly,  with  a  great  noise. 
Alow,  a-hV,  ad.    In  a  low  place,  not  aloft. 
Alpha,  al'-fa,  s.  84.  545.    The  first  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  answ  ering  to  our  A ;  therefore  used  to  signity 
the  first. 

Alphabet,  al'-fa-bet,  s.    The  letters,  or  elements  of 

speech.  ^    ^  ^ 

Alphabetical,  al-fa-bet  -te-kal,  a.    According  to  the 

series  of  letters.  ,     ,     i  , 

Alphabetically,  al-fa-bet'-te-kal-le,  ad.  According 

to  the  order  of  the  letters. 
Alpume,  iil'-pln,  a.  140.    Belonging  to  the  Alps. 
Already,  ill-reir-de,  ad.  84.     At  this  present  time  ; 

before  the  present. 
Als,  ills,  ad.  Also. 

Also,  iVl'-so,  ad.  84.    In  the  same  manner,  likewise. 
Altar,  al'-tur,  s.  84,  98.     The  place  where  offerings 
to  heaven  are  laid;  the  table  in  christian  churches  where 
the  communion  is  administered. 
Altaragk,  lU'-tilr-aje,  s.  90.  An  emolument  from  obia 

tions  at  the  altar. 
Altar-cloth,  i\l'-t'ir-ch)t/i,  s.  The  cloth  thrown  over 

the  altar  in  churches. 
To  Alter,  i\r-ti\r,  v.  a.  418.  To  change,  to  make 
utlierwise  than  it  is. 
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To  Alter  ,  al'-ti'ir,  v.  n.  To  become  otherMise  than 

was,  to  be  changed,  to  suffer  change. 
Alterable,  al'-tur-a-bl ,  a.  That  may  be  altered 

changed. 

Alterablexess,  al'-tar-a-bl-ness,  s.  The  quality 

being  alterable. 
Alterably,  al'-tQr-a-ble,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  may 

be  altered. 

Alteraxt  ,  al'-tfir-ant,  a.  555.  That  which  has  the 

power  of  producing  changes. 
Alteration,  al-tfir-a -shftn,  s.  The  act  of  altering  or 

changing;  the  change  made. 
Alterative,  al'-tiir-a-tiv,  a.  Medicines  called  altera 

tive,  are  such  as  have  no  immediate  sensible  operation,  but 

gradually  gain  upon  the  constitution. 
Altercation,  al-tur-ka-shiin,  s.  84.  Debate,  contro 

versy. 

The  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  of  the  sixteen  that  fol 
low  it,  except  although,  are  subject  to  a  double  pronunciation 
between  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide.  There  is  a  <renera 


ery  easy  lu  ueciue.  Auere  is  a  genera 
rule  in  the  langnage,that  /,ib]lowed  by  another  consonant, gives 
the  preceding  a  its  broad  sound,  as  in  salt.  This  rule  is  subject 
to  several  exceptions,  84 ;  and  if  we  take  in  these  words  into' the 
exceptions,  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  exceptions  becoming  the 
general  rule.  But  the  a  in  question  is  now  so  generally  pro 
nounced,  asinthe  first  syllable  of  alley,  valley,  etc.  that  w< 
should  risk  the  imputation  of  inaccuracy  to  sound  it  otherwise 
>]r.Siherulan,Dr.  Kenrick,and  Mr.  Scott  are  uniformly  for  this 
tourth  sound  of  a.  Mr.  Perry  marks  all  with  the  same  sound 
except  altercate  and  altercation  ;  and  W.Johnston  has  only  th 
words  altercation  and  alternative,  which  he  pronounces  with 
the  thirdsound.lt  is  certain  that  this  sound  of  a  was  the  trueA 
glosaxon  sound,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fourth  sound 
has  only  obtained  within  these  few  vears,  in  words  obviousl 
derived  trom  the  Latin  as  these  are  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
grossness  in  one  sound, and  a  neatness  iu  the  other, which  has  so 
decidedly  given  one  of  them  the  preference. 

Alterx,  al-tern',  a.  84.  98.  Acting  by  turns 
Alternacy,  al-ter -na-se,  s.  84.  Action  performed  by 


Amaranth,  am-a-rknth,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant ;  in 

poetry,  an  imaginary  flower  unfading. 
x4maranthine  ,  am-a-ran -Mm,  a.  150.  Consisting  of 
amaranths. 

tJ-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  the  i 
in  the  last  syllable  ot  this  word  short,  as  it  is  here  marked. 

Imarititde,  a-mar'-re-tude,  s.  81.  Bitterness. 
To  Amass,  a-mas',  v.  a.  To  collect  together  into  one 

heap  or  mass^;  to^add  one  thing  to  another. 
Amassment,  a-mas'-ment,  s.  A  heap,  an  accumulation. 

t3=  This  word  is  spelled  with  one  s  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  have  double  s  as  well  as  cessmeraf,  ew6o«s- 
ment,  and  embarrassment. 

To  Amate,  a-mate',  v.  a.  To  terrify,  to  strike  with  horror. 
Amateur,  am-a-tare,  s.  A  lover  of  any  particular  art 
"JIp^y  science ;  not  a  professor. 


turns. 


of 


Alternate,  al-ter -nate,  a.  91.  Being  by  turns,  reci 
procal.  ' 

To  Alternate  ,  al-ter -nate,  v.  a.  91.  To  perform 
alternately,  to  change  one  thing  for  another  reciprocally 

Alternately  ,  al-  ter' -nate-Ie,  ad.  In  reciprocal  suc- 
cession. 

Alternateness,  al-ter-nate-nes,  s.  The  quality 
being  alternate. 

Alternation,  al-tfir-na -shun,  s.  555.  The  reciprocal 

succession  of  things. 
Alternative,  al-ter -na-tiv,. 9.  158.  The  choice  given 

be  taken*^'"^*'  rejected,  the  other  must 

Alternatively,  al-ter -na-tiv-le,  ad.  By  turns 
prfically. 

Alternatiteness,  al-tcr'-na-tiv-nes,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  alternative.  —  See  Altercation. 

Alternity,  al-ter -ne-te,  s.  98.  Reciprocal  succession 
vicissitude. 

Although,  al-THo,  con;.  84.  Notwithstanding,  however 
Altiloquence,  al-tll'-lo-kwgnse,  s.  98.  Pompous  Ian 
guage.  ^ 

Altimetry,  al-tim'-me-tre,  s.  518.  The  art  of  taking 
or  measuring  altitudes  or  heights. 

Altisonant,  al-tis'-so-nant,  a.  518.  High  sounding 
pompons  in  sound.  ^' 

Altitude,  al'-te-tude,  s.  Height  of  place ,  space  mea- 
sured upward  ;  the  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
f  l»«r.zon;  situation  with  regard  to  lower  things  : 
height  of  excellence ;  highest  point.  ^  ' 

^iJs?rt^r^''sf*"^"-^^'^"-"'''  Completely,  without 

restriction,  without  exception. 

r;?,n;«f'rf  rJ;  ''f  ^'"''"'^  Subliming  pots  used  in 
chym.stry,  fitted  into  one  another  without  luting. 


Alum,  al'-lum,  s.  a 


kind  of  mineral  salt,  of  an  acid  taste. 


^su^^'ery!'''^'  al'-lfim-stine,  s.  A  stone  or  calx  used  in 
^SgTal^m'^-'"^-"^^'       Relating  to  alum,  or  con- 

^tZt^'.'  '^l'-^;ize,  ad.  84.  Perpetually,  throughout  all 
time;  constantly,  without  variation. 


thin  466,  thIs  469. 
Am,  am.  The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. 
Amaeility,  am-jt-bU'e-te,  s.  511.  527.  Loveliness. 
Amadetto,  am-a-det'-to,  I  . 
Amadot,  dm  -a-dot,        |  ^  P^^^' 

Amain,  a-mane ,  ad.   With  vehemence,  with  vigour. 
Amalgam,  a-mal'-g-ain, 
Amalgama,  a-mar-ga-'ma, ' 


84.  The  mixture  of  me- 


tals procured  by  amalgamation. 
Amalgamation,  a-mal-g^a-ma -shun,  s.  84.  The  act  or 

practice  of  ainalgamatinj?  metals.  —  See  Alteration. 
To  Amalgamate,  a-mal'-ga-mate,  v.  a.  To  unite  me- 
tals with  quicksilver. 
Amandation,  am-an-da -shun,  s.  527.  The  act  of  send- 
ing on  a  message. 
Amanuensis,  a-man-u-en'-sis,  s.  A  person  who  writes 


a-man-u-t 
what  another  dictates. 


As  this  is  a  French  word,  it  will  be  expected  that  every  po- 
lite speaker  should  give  the  last  syllable  the  French  sound ;  that 
which  I  have  given,  though  not  the  exact  pronunciation,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  it. 

Amatorial,  am-a-to -re-al,  a.  Concerning  love. 
Amatory,  am'-a-tur-re.  a.  512.  555.  Relating  to  love. 
Amaurosis,  am-au-ro-sis,  s.  520.  A  dimness  of  sight, 
not  from  any  vi.sible  defect  in  the  eye,  but  from  some  dis- 
temperature  in  the  inner  parts,  occasioning  the  represen- 
tations of  flies  and  dust  floating  before  the  eyes. 

To  Amaze,  a -maze',  v.  a.  To  confuse  with  terror ;  to 

put  into^ confusion  with  wonder;  to  put  into  perplexity. 
Amaze,  a-maze',  s.  Astonishment,  confusion,  either  of 

fear  or  wonder. 
Amazedly,  a-raa-zed-le,  ad.  364.  Confusedly,  with 
auiazement. 

Amazedness,  a-ma'-zed-nes,  s.  365.  The  state  of  being 

amazed,  wonder,  confusion. 
Amazement,  a-maze'-ment,  s.  Confused  apprehension, 

extreme  fear,  horror;  extreme  dejection;  height  of  admi- 
ration; wonder  at  an  unexpected  event. 

MAZING,  a-ma-zing,  part.  a.  Wonderful,  astonishing. 

mazingly,  a-ma-zing-le,  ad.  To  a  degree  that  may 

excite  astonishment. 
Amazon,  fW-a-ziin,  5. 166.   The  Amazons  were  a  race 

of  women  famous  for  valour ;  a  virago. 

^  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  contrary  to 
the  Latin  origiiial,which  has  it  on  the  second ;  while  the  follow- 
ing word  Ambages  has  the  same  penultimate  accent,  as  in 
Latin. 

mbages,  am-ba -jez,  s.  503.  A  circuit  of  words,  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  words. 

meassade,  am-bas-sade',  s.  Embassy.  Not  in  use. 
MBAssADOR,  «4m-bas'-sa-dur,  s.  418.  A  person  sent 

n  a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign  power  to  another. 

—  See  Honour. 

MBASSADRESS,  am-biis'-sa-drcs,  s.  The  lady  of  an  am- 
bassador ;  a  woman  sent  on  a  message. 
MEASSAGE,  am'-bas-saje,  s.  90.  An  embassy. 

Amber,  am'-bilr,  s.  98.  A  yellow  transparent  substance 
of  a  guminous  or  bituminous  consistence. 

Amber,  am'-bur,  a.  Consisting  of  amber. 

Ameer-drink,  am'-bur-drink,  s.  Drink  of  the  colour 
of  amber. 

Ambergris,  am'-bur-grese,  s.  112.  A  fragrant  drug 
C 
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that  melts  almost  like  wax,  used  both  as  a  perfume  and  ajAMEi.,  am'-mll,  s.  The  matter  with  which  the  variega- 

cordiTl  I    ted  works  are  overlaid,  which  we  called  enamelled. 

AMTn?R-«T?ED   am'-bflr-seed,  S.  Musk-seed-,  it  resem-|AMEX,  a -men,  ad.  A  term  used  in  devotions,  by  which, 

bles  millet  I    at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  so  be  it  ;  at  the  end  of  a 

Amber-tree,  W-bfir-ti;^^.  s.  A  shrub  whose  beauty  ^^-}^^\Xto.\y.orA\M 

is  in  its  small^evergreen  leaves  ^„„^1,  I  t«^cousecutive  accents.  -  See  Principles,  No.  491. 

Ambidexter,  ara-be-dex-ter,  s.  ^jnan  wl^o  has  equ^^^^^^^  a-m^'-n.Vbl,  a.  405.    Responsible,  subject 

the  use  of  both  his  hands  ;  a  man  who  is  equally  ready  to  A^E^^       .  ^^^J^^^^^ 

act  on  either  side  in  party  d^isputes.  i  tu      .      . .  , 


equal  facility,  the 
practising  on  both  sides 


To  Ame\d,  a-m6nd',  v.  n.    To  grow  better. 


am-be-dex'-trus-nes,  s.  The  qua-lAMET^DMENT,  a-mend'-ment,  s.  A  change  from  bad  for 


Ambidextroisness, 

lity  of  being  ambidextrous 
Ambiext,  am'-be-ent,  a.  Surrounding,  encompassing 


the  better;  reformation  of  life;  recovery  of  health ;  inlaw, 
the  correction  of  an  error  committed  in  a  process. 


Ameigu,  'am'-be-gu,  s.  An  entertainment  consisting  oflAMEXDER,  a-men'-dur,  s.  98.  The  person  that  amends 

a  medley  of  dishes.  ,  I    anything.     ,  _ 

Ambiguity,  am-be-gii' -e-te,  s.  Doubtfulness  of  meaning ;  Amexds,  a-mends  ,  s.    Recompense  ,  compensation.  ^ 
uncertainty  of  signification.  IAmexity,  a-mgn'-ne-te,  s.  511.    Agreeableness  of  si- 

Aaibiglols,  am-big'-u-us,  a.  Doubtful,  having  two  I   tuation.        ^     ,     ,  .  ^    .  .  4, 

meanings ;  using  doubtful  expressions.  I  To  Amerce,  a-merse ,  v.  a.    To  punish  with  a  hue  or 

Ambiguously,  Im-big-u-as-le,  ad.  In  an  ambiguous     penalty.    ,  ,        i^Q     „       .     *  .  «nnn 

manner,  doubtfully.  ^,      ,  Amercer,  a-mk' -s&r,  s.  98.    He  that  sets  a  fine  upon 

Ambiguousxess,  am-big'-u-iis-nes,  s.  Uncertainty  of 

any  misdemeanor.    .     ,  » 

meaning ;  duplicity  of  signification.  Amercemext,  a-merse -ment,  s.    The  pecuniary  pu- 

AmbtloGY,  am-bll'-lo-je,  S.  518.    Talk  of  ambiguous  I    „ishment  of  an  offender. 

signification.  ,       ,  Ames-ace,  amz-ace ,  s.    Two  aces  thrown  at  the  same 

Ambieoquous,  ara-bil'-lo-kwus,  a.  51».  Using  ambi-     time  on  two  dice.     ,,,,,,,  4,  r  a 

guous  expressions.  Amethodical,  a-m^-t/»6d -^-kal,  a.    Out  of  method, 

Ambieoquy,  am-bil'-O-lrvve,       518.  Ambiguity  of  ex-     irregular.    ,  ^        .       ^    «  „f ,  vi'nlpf 

pression.  .      Amethyst,  am' -e-tMst,  s.  A  precious  stone  of  a  violet 

Ambit,  am'-blt,  s.  The  compass  or  circuit  of  any  thing,  j    colour,  bordering  on  purple.^ 

Ambitiox,  ^m-blsh'-An,  s.  507.  The  desire  of  prefer-  Amethystixe,  4m-e-tZMS-tin,  a.  140.  Resembling  an 
mentor  honour;  the  desire  of  any  thing  great  or  excellent.!    amethyst.  t      i     .>i»ocin«.  ^-nr^bv 

Ambitious,  Am-bish'-As,  a.  459.  Seized  or  touched  Amiable,  i'-m^-a-bl,  a  40d.  Lovely  pleasing,  worthy 
Mith  ambition,  desirous  of  advancement,  aspiring.  to  be  loved;  pretending  love  shovnng  love. 

Ambitiously,  dm-blsh'-As-l^,  ad.  With  eagerness  of  Amiablexess,  a -me-a-bl-nes,  s.  Loveliness,  power  of 
advancement  or  preference.  I    raising  love.     ,  4  .  . ,      -     ,        ,  „  „^ 

Ambitiousxess,  Im-bish'-As-n^s,  s.  The  quality  of  Amiably,  ^'-m^-a-ble,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 

AMB;irE,tnTb^-t(ide,     463.  Compass,  circuit.         AmcirE,  am'-m^-k^-bl  a  405,    Friencny,  kuid. 
To  Amble,  fW-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  move  upon  an  amble,  Amicablexess,  am -me-ka-bl-nes,   s.  Friendliness, 

to  pace;  to  move  easily;  to  walk  daintily.  |    good-will.  ,    ,  ,  .  4  ,  ,  1   „  ,     ,    ,  fvto„,lW  ^varr 

Amble,  am'-bl,  s.  405.  An  easy  pace.  Amicably,  am-e-ka-ble,  ad.    In  a  fuendly  way 

Ambler,  W-blAr,      98.  A  pacer.  I  Amice,  Am'-mis,  s.  142.    The  first  or  undermost  part 


prep.    In  the  midst,  middle;  mia- 


Amblixgly,  am'-bling-le,  ad.  With  an  ambling  move-l    of  a  priest's  habit. 

ment  I  a-mici^,  ^ 

Ambrosia,  iW  bro-zhe-a,  s.  505.  Theimaginary  food  I  Amidst,  a-mldst', 

of  the  gods;  the  name  of  a  plant.  gled  with,  surrounded  by;  among.   

^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  and  the  following  word  Amiss,  k-n^^s  ,  ad  ^.^^^'^^,^1''^^^^^  ^^^^ 
amfbro-fiha  and  am-bro-shal.  Dr.  Keurick  has  divided  them  cording  to  ^the  perfection  ot  the  thing,  impaired  lu  health, 
into  the  same  number  of  syllables,  but  has  given  the  <f  the  flat!  ^I^h^sion,  a-misll-vin,  S.  Loss, 
aspiration,  like  zA.  That  this  is  the  true  sound,  see  letter  S.  No.  I  ^„    .  a-mlt',  V.  a.    To  lose. 

45i ;  and  that  these  words  ought  to  be  divided  into  tour  sylla-  i  O  AMI  1 ,  a  ,  Friendship 
bles,  see  Syllabication,  No.  512, 543.  Amity,  am  -mc-te,  s.  5)1 1.  iMrientlsmp. 

Ambrosial,  Am-br(V-zh(^-4l,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  Ammoxiac,  am-mo  ^'^f  Vv-fl    a  Ur'lLw  the 
or  quality  of  ambrosia;  delicious.  IAmmomacal,  am-mo-ni -a-kal,  a.  OOO.    HaMiig  the 

Ambry,  am'-bre,  s.  The  place  vhere  alms  are  distribut- 


id ;  the  place  where  plate,  and  utensils  for  housekeeping 
are  kepi. 

Ambs-ace,  ainz-ase',  s.  347.  A  double  ace,  aces. 
Ambulatio\,  iim  bii-la -shun,  s.  The  act  of  walking. 
Ambulatory,  iW-lu'i-la-tur-re,  a.  512.  Having  the 

power  or  facullv  of  valking. 
Amkury,  Jim'-bii-r/',  s.  A  bloody  wart  on  a  horse's  body 
Ami'.uhcade,  ani-bus-k.Mb!',  s.  A  private  station  in  which 

nien  lie  to  surprise  oUierH. 
Ambi  xcADO,  am  bAn-ka-do,  s.  77.  A  private  post,  in 

order  to  snrpriHe. 
AmrI  pII,  iinr-bMsh,«.175.  The  post  where  soldiers  or  as 

saHHiii'"  arc  pl:ir<  «l  in  nrdcr  lo  fitll  unexpectedly  upon  an  ene 

mv  ;  liie act  ol  Huriirising  aaolhrr,  by  lying  in  Mail;  tlieHtat( 

of  Ij  ing  in  wait. 
Amim  siiki),  ani'-bunh  ?d,  a.  359.  Tlaced  in  ambush 
Amhishmknt,  am'  bA-b  infnt,  s.  Ambusli,  Hur|»riHC. 
Ambi  sTio\,  aiu-bAb'-tpbun,  s.  I(i4.  A  burn,  a  scald 


s.    The  innermost  membrane 


nature  of  ammoniac  salt.    ^  ^ 
Ammuxition,  am-mu  nish -un,  s.    Military  stores. 
Amwuxitiox-bread,  jim-mu-nish'-iln-br£d,  s.  Bread 

f(.r  the  supply  of  armies. 
A!^l^Esl•v,  am'-nf;s-te,  S.    An  act  of  oblivion. 
Ammox,  am'-ne-on,  ) 

Ammos,  tW-nc-os,  166.  (  ,  ^ 

ilh  w  hich  the  fcetus  in  the  womb  is  immediately  covered. 

Amokbkax,  am-c-be-an,  a.    Verses  alternatively  re- 

Hponsive. 

Amomum,  a-mo -mi'im,  .s.    A  sort  of  fruit. 

Among,  a-iniinp:',       j  „^t.„  lfi5.  Mingled  with;  cou- 

Amo%gst,  a-mnnsst ,  ) 

jnined  with  others,  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  number. 
Amorist,  am'-o-r1st,  .s.     An  inamorato,  a  gallant. 
Amouoiis,  jMTi'-o-n'is,  a.  544.     Enamoured;  naturally 

inclined  to  love,  fond;  belonging  to  love. 
Vmoroisly,  iim'-o-ris-le,  ad.    Fondly,  lovingly. 


AN  (  19  ) 

n6r  167,  n6t  163  — tube  171,  tab  172,  bdll  173  —  611  299 


ANA 

piund  313  — tAin  466,  this  469. 


Amorousness,  am'-6-riis-ngs,  s.    Fondness,  lovingacss 
Amort,  a-mort',  ad.    Depressed,  spiritless. 
Amortization,  a-mor-te-za -shun,  j        r,,.      .  , 
Amortizemevt,  a-ni6r'-tiz-ment,  )  ^'  nght  or 

act  of  trausferring  lands  to  mortmain. 
To  Amortise,  a-mor'-tiz,  v.  n.  140.    To  alien  lands  or 

tenements  to  any  corporation. 

^  I  have  made  the  last  sylhible  of  this  word,  short,  contrary 
to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  it,  not  only  because  it  is 
so  pronounced  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Keurick,  but  because  it  i 
agreeable  to  the  general  rule. 

I'o  Amove,  a-raoove',  v.  a.    To  remove  from  a  post  or 

station;  to  remove,  to  move,  to  alter. 
To  Amount,  a-mount',  v.  n.  To  rise  to  in  the  accumu 

lative  quality. 
Amount,  a-moimt',  s.    The  sum  total. 
Amour,  a-nioor',  s.    An  affair  of  gallantry,  an  intrigue 
Amphibiois,  am-fib'-e-us,  a.    That  which  can  live  in 
two  elements, 

Amphibiousness,  am-fib'-e-us-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  able  to  live  in  different  elements, 

AMPHiBOLOGicAL,am-fe-bo-l6d'-je-kal,a.509,  Doubtful 

Amphibology,  am-fe-bol'-o-je,  s.  Discourse  of  un- 
certain meaniit^. 

Amphibolous,  am-fib'-bo-lus,  a.  Tossed  from  one  to 
another. 

Amphibrach,  am'-fe-brak. 

Amphibrachys,  am'-fe-brak-ez. 


S.  A  foot,  consist- 
ing of  ttiree  syllables ,  having  one  syllable  long  in  the 
middle,  and  a  short  one  on  each  side 


A  serpent  sup 


Amphisb.i;na,  ara-fis-be'-na,  s.  92. 
posed  to  have  two  heads. 

Amphitheatre,  am-t'e-t/ie -a-tur,  s.  516.  A  building 
in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its  area  encompassed 
Mith  rows  of  seats  one  above  another. 

Ample,  am'-pl,  a.  405.  Large,  wide,  extended;  great 
inbulk  ;  unlimited,  without  restriction;  liberal, large,  with- 
out parsimony  ;  diffusive,  not  contracted. 

Ampleness,  ara'-pl-nes,  s.    Largeness,  liberality. 
To  Ampliate,  ain'^ple-ate,  v.  a.  To  enlarge,  to  extend. 
Ampliation,  ain-ple-a-shfln,  s.    Enlargement,  exag- 
geration;  dilfuseness. 

To  Amplificate,  am-plif'-e-kate,  v.  a.  To  enlarc-e, 
to  amplify,  "  ' 

Amplification,  am-ple-fe-ka-shun,  s.  Enlargement, 
extension ;  exaggerated  representation. 

Amplifier,  ani'-pl^-fi-^ir,  s.  98.  One  that  exaggerates. 

To  Amplify,  aui  -ple-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  enlarge ;  to  ex- 
aggerate any  thing;  to  improve  by  new  additions. 

To  Amplify,  ani'-ple-fi,  v.  n.  To  lay  one's  self  out  in 
diffusion;  to  form  pompous  representations. 

Amplitude,  am'-ple-tude,  s.  Largeness,  greatness; 
copiousness,  abundance. 

Amply,  am' -pie,  ad.    Largely,  liberally,  copiously. 

To  Amputate,  am'-pu-tate,  v.  a.    To  cut  off  a  Umb. 

Amputation,  am-pu-ta -shun,  s.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting off  a^limb,^  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

Amulet,  am'-u-let,  s.  A  charm;  a  thing  hung  about 
the  neck,  for  preventing  or  curing  a  disease. 

To  Amuse,  a-niuze,  v.  a.  To  entertain  the  mind  with 
harmless  trifling;  to  engage  the  attention;  to  deceive  by 
artiul  management. 

Amusement,  ii-rauze -m^nt,  s.  That  which  amuses,  en- 
tertainment. 

Amuser,  a-mu -zflr,  s.    He  that  amuses. 

Amusive,  a-mii'-siv,  a.  158.  428.  That  which  has  the 
power  ol  amusing. 

Amygdalate,  a-mlg -da-late,  a.    Made  of  almonds. 

Amygdaline,  a-mig-da-lin,  u.  149.  Resembliug  al- 
monds, .  ° 

^'i*  less  emphasis ;  any,  or  some. 
T  "\«elniite,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  euphonic  article, 
IS  said  by  all  our  Grammarians  to  be  used befoie  a  vowel  or /i 
l""ln'  V'  ""V'^*' « '"^tea''  of  it  before  what 
18  called  a  vowel,  HHauseful  book,  a  umal  ceremony,  a  umrer, 
etc^;  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  its  constant  usage  before  A 
wl^en  It  IS  not  mute,  if  the  accent  of  the  word  be  on  the  second 
*yndble,as,  an  heroic  action,  an  historical  account,  etc.  This 


want  of  accuracy  arises  from  a  want  of  analyzingthe  vowels, 
and  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  influence  of  accent  on  pro- 
nunciation. A  proper  investigation  of  the  pow  er  of  the  vowels 
would  have  informed  our  Grammarians,  that  the  letter  u,  when 
long,  is  not  so  properly  a  vowel  as  a  semi-consonant,  and  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  commencing  y  8;  and  that  a  feeling  of  this 
has  insensibly  influenced  the  best  speakers  to  prefix  a  to  it  in 
their  conversation,  while  a  confused  idea  of  the  general  rule 
arising  from  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  letters  has  gene- 
rally induced  them  to  prefix  an  to  it  in  writing.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  applicable  to  the  A.The  ear  alone  tells  us,that  before 
heroie,historical,etc.  the  an  ought  invariably  to  be  used  ;  but  by 
not  discovering  that  it  is  the  absence  of  accent  on  the  h  that 
makes  an  admissible  in5hese  words,  we  areajitto  prefix  an  to 
words  where  the  h  is  sounded,as  an  horse,an  Aou«e,etc  and  thus 
set  our  spoken  and  written  language  at  variance. This  seems  bet- 
ter to  account  for  the  want  of  accuracy  in  this  article  than  a  con- 
jecturel  once  heard  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  ourancestors  parti- 
cularly in  the  time  of  the  Spectator,Avhere  this  misapplication  of 
the  article  frequently  occurs,  did  not  pronounce  the  A  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words  so  often  as  we  do.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  necessary,  to  a  correctness  of  language,  to  make  our  or- 
thography and  pronunciation  as  consistent  as  possible :  for 
which  purpose  it  may  not  be  useless  to  attend  to  the  following 
general  rules.  The  article  A  must  be  used  before  all  words  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant,and  before  the  vowel  u  when  long:  and 
the  article  must  be  used  before  all  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  except  long  u ;  before  words  beginning  w  ith /i  mute,  as 
an  hour, an  heir,  etc.  or  before  w  ords  where  the  h  is  not  mute,  if 
the  accent  be  on  the  second  syWahXe,  as  an  heroic  action,  an  hi- 
storical account.etc.  For  the  few  words  in  our  language  where 
the  h  is  mute,see  this  letter  in  the  Principles,  No.  39i  :  and  for  a 
justideaof  the  letter  «,  and  the  reason  why  it  admits  of  an  be- 
fore it  when  long,  see  Principles,  IVo.  8,  and  the  Notes  upon  it. 
Anacamptick,  an-a-kam'-tik,  a.  Reflecting,  or  reflected, 

Anacampticks,  an-a-cam'-tiks,  s.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
flected light,  or  catoptricks. 

Anacathartick,  an-a-ka-t/iar-tilt,  s.  Any  medicine 
that  w  orks  upwards. 

Anachorite,  an-ak'-6-rlte,  s.  155.  A  monk,  who  leavea 
the  convent  for  a  more  solitary  life. 

Anachronism,  an-ak'-kro-nizm,  s.  An  errour  in  com- 
puting time. 

Anaclaticks,  an-a-klat'-iks,  s.  The  doctrine  of  refract- 
ed light;  dioptricks. 

Inadiplosis,  an-a-de-plo -sis,  s.  520.  Reduplication ; 
a  figure  in  rhetorick. 

Anagram,  an'-a-gram,  s.  A  conceit  arising  from  the  let- 
ters of  a  name  transposed  so  as  to  form  some  other  word  or 
sentence. 

Anagrammatism,  an-a-grara'-ma-tizm,  s.  434.  The 

art  or  practice  of  making  anagrams. 
Anagrammatist,  an-a-gram  -ma-tist,  s.    A  maker  of 

anagrams. 

To  Anagrammatize,  an-a-gram'-ma-tlze,  v.  n.  159. 

To  make  anagrams. 
Analeptick,  an-a-lep'-tlk,  a.  Comforting,  corroborating. 
Analogical,  an-a-lodje'-e-kal,  a.     Used  by  way  of 

analogy. 

Analogically,  an-a-lodje'-e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an  ana- 
logical manner;  in  an  analogous  manner. 

Analogicalness,  an-a-lodje -e-kal-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  analogical. 

To  Analogize,  a-nal'-lo-jize,  v.  a.  To  explain  by 
way  of  analogy.  ^  ^    ^  ^ 

Analogous,  a-nal'-lo-giis,  a.  314.  Having  analogy, 
having  something  jiarallel. 

Analogy,  a-nal'-lo-je,  s.  518.  Resemblance  between 
things  v\ith  regard  to^some  circumstances  or  effects. 

Analysis,  a-nai'-le-sis,  s,  520.  A  separation  of  any 
compound  into  its  several  parts;  a  solution  of  any  thing, 
whether  corporal  or  mental,  to  its  first  elements. 

Analytical,  an-a-llt'-te-kal,  a.  That  which  resolves 
any  thing  into  first  principles;  that  which  proceeds  by 
analysis. 

Analytically,  an-a-llt'-te-kal-le,  ad.  The  manner 
of  resolving  compounds  into  the  simple  constituent  or  com- 
ponent parts. 

To  Analyze,  an -a-llze,  v.  a. 

into  its  first  principles. 
Analyzer,  an'-a-li-zur,  s.  98.    That  which  has  the 

power  of  analyzing. 
Anamorphosis,  an-a-raor-ftV-sis,  s.  Deformation ;  per- 
C  2 


To  resolve  a  compound 


ANC 


(  20  ) 


ANG 


no  162,  mSve  164, 


^  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — 93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107 

4tvd,  and,  conj.    The  particle  by  which  sentences  or 

terms  are  joined. 
4ivDiR0iv,  and'-l-urn,  s.  417,  Irons  at  the  end  of  a  fire- 


Spective  projection 
appear  deformed 


so  that  at  one  point  of  view  it  shall 
another  an  exact  representation 


a.  Confused,  without  rule, 


I  have  accented  this  word  on  the  penultimate,  as  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  done;  as  it  is  a  technical  word,  and 
not  naturalised  like  metamorphosis.  —  See  Principles.  j\  o.  5iU. 
AxAXAS,  a-na'-nas,  s.  The  pine  apple. 
A^  AP^ST,  an'-a-pest,  S.  A  foot  consisting  of  three  syl- 
lables ;  two  short  and  one  long ;  the  reverse  of  the  dactyle. 
Anap.i:stic,  an-a-pes'-tik,  a.  Belonging  to  an  anapaest. 
AxAPHORA,  a-naf'-fo-ra,  s.  92.    A  figure  when  several 

clauses  of  a  sentence  are  begun  with  the  same  word. 
Anarch,  an'-ark,  s.  353.    An  author  of  confusion. 
AxARCHiAL,  a-nftr'-ke-al, 
Anarchic,  a-nar-'klk, 
Anarchy,  an -ar-ke,  s.    Want  of  government,  a  state 

without  magistracy. 
Anasarca,  an-a-sar'-ka,  s.  92.  A  sort  of  dropsy,  where 

the  whole  substance  is  stulfed  -with  pituitous  humours. 
Anastrophe,  a-nas'-tro-fe,  s.  518.  A  figure  whereby 
words,  which  should  have^been  precedent,  are  postponed. 
Anathema,  a-na-t/i'-e-ma,  s.  92.    A  curse  pronounced 

by  ecclesiastical  authority.        ,  ,  t  « 
Anathematical,  an-a-t^e-miit'-e-k.il,  a.  509.  That 

which  has  the  properties  of  an  anathema.  ^  ^ 
Anathe.matically,  an-a-t/te-mat'-e-kal-le,  ad.  In 

an  anathematical  manner.^    ,  ,      «    i  -.Kn 
To  Anathematize,  an-at^'-e-ma-tize,  v.  a.  159.  To 

pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
Anatiferous,  an-a-tif'-fe-rus,   a.   518.  Producing 
ducks. 

Anatocism,  a-nat'-to-slzm,  s.    The  accumulation  of  in 
terest  upon  interest.  ^ 

Anatomical,  an-il-tom'-e-kal,  a.  Relating  or  belonging 
to  anatomy,  proceeding  upon  principles  taught  in  anatomy. 

Anatomically,  an-a-tora'-e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an  ana- 
tomical manner. 

Anatomist,  a-nat'-o-niist,  s.  He  that  studies  the  struc- 
ture of  animal  bodies,  by  means  of  dissection. 

To  Anatomize,  a-nat'-to-mize,  v.  a.  To  dissect  an 
animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open  distinctly,  and  by  minute  parts. 

Anatomy,  a-nat'-o-me,  s.  518.  The  art  of  dissecting 
the  body  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  body ;  the  act  of 
dividing  any  thing ;  a  skeleton  ;  a  thin  meagre  person. 

Ancestor,  an'-ses-tur,  s.  98.  One  from  whom  a  per- 
son descends. 

Ancestrel,  an -ses-strel,  a.  Claimed  from  ancestors 
Ancestry,  an'-ses-tre,  s.  Lineage,  a  series  of  ancestors 

the  honour  of  descent,  birth. 
Anchentry,  ane'-te^hen-tre,  s.    Antiquity  of  a  family 

properly  ancientry. 
Anchor,  angk'-ur,  s.  353.  418.    A  heavy  iron,  to  hold 


S.  A  recluse,  a  hermit 


the  shin,  by  being  fixed  to  the  ground ;  any  thing  which  con 
fers  stability. 

To  Anchor,  angk'-uv,  v.  n.  166.    To  cast  anchor,  to 
lie  at  anchor;  to  stop  at,  to  rest  on. 

Anchorage,  angk'-ur-adje,  s.  90.    Ground  to  cast  an 
chor  upon;  the  anchors  of  a  ship;  a  duty  paid  for  anchor- 
ing in  a  port. 

An(  HOR-iioLD,  angk'-ur-hold,  s.    The  hold  or  fastness 
of  the  anchor. 

Anchored,  ungk'-fir-r£d,  part.  a.  353.  Held  by  the 
anchor. 

Anchoret,  Angk'-o-rf;t,  i 
Anchoritk,  angk'-o-rltc,  155.) 
Anchovy,  ati-thho -v<;,  s.    A  little  sea-fish,  much  used 

by  way  of  Ha  ore,  or  seasoning. 
Ancient,  ane'-trih^'nt,  a.  542.    Old,  not  modern ;  old, 

that  has  been  of  long  duration;  past,  former. 
Ancient,  aiic'-tsli^iiit,  s.  The  fiag  or  streamer  of  a  ship 
Anciknt,  aiK;'-  t^llell^,  ft.  'I'lie  bearer  of  a  flag,  now  ensign 
Ancikntly,  aim'-thlu'iii  le,  ud.    In  old  times. 
Ancik>T\KKH,  i\lH'!-ts\\fl\l  uftn,  s.  Antiquity. 
Ancientry,  aiic'-teih<;n-tr(;,  s.    The  Jionour  of  ancient 

lineiige.      ,  ,       ,  , 
Ancillahy,  an  -sil-a-rr,  a.  Sub.«ervitut  as  a  handmaid 
—  Sec  Maxillary  and  J'apillary. 


Hermaphroditical ; 
ad.     With  two 


grate,  in  Avhich  the  spit  turns.  ^ 
Androgynal,  an-drodje'-e-nal,  a. 

partaking  of  both  sexes. 
Androgynally,  an-droje'-e-nal-le, 

sexes. 

Androgy'tvus,  an-drodje'-e-nus,  s.  482.  An  herma- 
phrodite. 

Androphagiis,  an-drof'-a-gus,  s.  518.    A  cannibal,  a 

man  eater.   Plural,  Jndrophagi. 
Anecdote,  an'-ek-dote,  s.    Something  yet  unpublished ; 

secret  history. 

Anecdotical',  an-ek-dot'-e-kal,  a.  Relative  to  anec- 
dotes. 

Anemography,  an-e-mog'-gra-fe,  s.  518.  The  de- 
scription of  the  winds. 

Anemometer,  an-e-m(*)m'-me-ter,  s.  518.  An  instru- 
ment contrived  to  measure  the  wind. 

Anemone,  a-nein'-o-ne,       The  wind  flower. 

Anemoscope,  a-nem'-o-skope,  s.  A  machine  invented 
to  foretel  the  changes  of  the  wind. 

Anent,  a-nent',  prep.  A  Scotticism.  Concerning,  about ; 
over  against,  opposite  to. 

Aneurism,  an'-u-rizm,  s.  503.  A  disease  of  the  arte- 
ries, in  which  they  become  excessively  dilated. 

Anew,  a-nii,  ad.  Over  again,  another  time,  newly,  ia 
a  new  manner.       ^       ^  ^  122 

Anfractvousness,  an-frak'-tshu-us-ness,  s.  461.  Full- 
ness of  M'indings  and  turnings. 

Angel,  ane'-jel,  s.  542.  Originally  a  messenger;  a 
spirit  employed  by  God  in  human  aifairs  ;  angel  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  angels  of  darkness:  in  the  style  of 
love,  a  beautiful  person:  a  piece  of  ancient  money.  -  See 
Change. 

Angel-shot,  ane'-jel-sliot,  s.    Chain  shot. 
Angelica,  an-jel'-e-ka,  s.  92.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Angelical,  an-jel'-e-kal,  a.  509.    Resembling  angels; 

partaking  of  the  nature  of  angels ;  belonging  to  angels. 
Ingelicalness,  an-jel'-le-kal-nes,  s.    Excellence  more 

than  human. 

Angelick,  an-jel'-lik,  a.  508.  Angelical ;  above  human. 

Angelot,  an'-je-lot,  s.  A  musical  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  a  lute. 

Anger,  ang'-gur,  s.  409.  98.  Uneasiness  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  injury;  smart  of  a  sore. 

To  Anger,  ang'-gur,  v.  a.    To  provoke,  to  enrage. 

Angerly,  ang'-^ur-le,  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 

Angiography,  an-je-og'-gra-fe,  s.  A  description  of 
vessels  in  the  human  body. 

Angle,  ang'-gl,  s.  405.  The  space  intercepted  between 
two  lines  intersecting  each  other. 

Angle,  ang'-gl,  s.  An  instrument  to  take  fish,  consisting 
of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 

To  Angle,  ilng  -gl,  v.  a.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook ; 
to  try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  artifices. 

Angle-rod,  ang'-gl-rod,  s.  The  stick  to  which  the  fish- 
er's line  and  hook  are  hung. 

Angler,  iing'-glur,  s.  98.  He  that  fishes  with  an  angle. 

Anglicism,  ang'-gle-sl/ni,  s.  An  English  idiom;  a 
mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 

Angobfr,  ang'-  go-l)ur,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  pear. 

Angrily,  ang'-gre-le,  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 

Angry,  ang'-gro,  a.  409.  Touched  with  anger,  having 
the  appearance  of  anger;  painful,  inflamed. 

Anguish,  ang'-gwish,  s.  340.  Excessive  pain  either  of 
mind  or  body. 

Angi'ishkd,  ang'-gAvlsh-^Ml,  «.  359.  Excessively  pained. 
Angular,  iliig'  gu-li'ir,  a.  98.  Having  angles  or  corners. 
Angularity,  aiig-gu-lar'-e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  being 

angular. 
Angulauly, 
Angulaunes 

angular. 

Angulated^  ang'-gu -la-ted,  a.    Formed  with  angles. 
Angulous,  aiig'-gu-lrti!!,  a.  314.    Hooked,  angular. 


V,  anjg'-^u-lrtr-I(',  ad.    With  angles. 

Kss,  ang'-gii-lAr-n6s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
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AxcrsT,  an-gfist',  a.  409.  98.    Narrow,  strait 
AxGi  STATION,  an-gfls-ta -shun,  s.    The  act  of  making 

narrow  ;  the  state  of  being-  narrowed. 
AxHELATiON,  an-lie-la-sllun,  s.    The  act  of  panting, 
AxHELOSE,  an-he-lose,  a,    Outh  of  breath. 
Amexted,  an'-e-en-ted,  a.  Frustrated. 
Amghts,  a-nites',  ad.    In  the  night  time. 
Ami.,  an -11,  s.    The  shrub  from  whose  leaves  and  stalks 

indigo  is  prepared. 

AxiLEXESs,  a-nile'-ne*,  ,    con  ^, 

s.  DoU.  The  old  age  of  women 

a.  405 
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That  which  may  be 


Amlity,  a-nil'-le-te, 
Ammable,  an'-e-ma-bl 
put  into  life. 

Animadversion,  an-e-mad-ver'-shun,  s.  Reproof;  se 

vere  ceusure;  observation. 
Animadversive,  an-e-mad-ver'-siv,  a.  428.    That  has 

the  powei  of  judging. 
To  Animadvert,  an-e-inad-vert',  v.  n.    To  consider ; 

to  observ  e ;  to  pass  censures  upon, 
Animadverter,  an-e-mad-ver'-tfir,  s.  He  that  passes 

censures,  or  observes  upon 
Animal,  an'-e-mal,  s.    A  liWng  creature,  corporeal ;  by 

way  of  contempt,  M  e  say  a  stupid  man  is  an  animal. 
Animal,  an'-e-raal,  a.  That  belongs  or  relates  to  animals 

animal  is  used  in  opposition  to  spiritual. 
Animalcule,  an-e-mal'-kule,  s.    A  small  animal. 

$5="  This  M  ord  is  derived  from  the  French,and  forms  its  plural 
by  adding  «;  but  this  plural  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  Latin 
word  animalcula,  which  being  mistaken  for  a  singular  by  those 
who  have  but  a  faint  memory  of  their  accidence,  is  sometimes 
made  plural  by  the  change  of  a  into  ae  diphthong:  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  a/ii/na/cu/e  in  the  singular,  makes  ani- 
malcules in  the  plural, without  any  additionable  syllable ;  and 
that  the  singular  of  animalcula  is  animal  c  alum. 
Animality,  an-e-mal'-e-te,  s.  The  state  of  animal  exis- 
tence. 

To  Animate,  an -e-mate,  v.  a.  To  quicken,  to  make 
alive ;  to  give  pow  ers  to ;  to  encourage,  to  incite. 

Animate,  an -e-mate,  a.  91.  Alive,  possessing  animal 
life. 

Ani.mated,  an'-e-nia-ted,  -part.  a.    Lively,  vigorous. 

Animation,  an-e-ma-sluin,  s.  The  act  of  animating 
or  enlivening ;  that  which  animates ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
livened. 

Animative,  an'-e-ma-tiv,  a.  157.  That  has  the  power 
of  giving  life. 

Animator,  an'-e-ma-tur,  s.  521.  That  which  gives  life, 
Animose,  an-e-mose',  a.  427.    Full  of  spirit,  hot. 
Animosity,  an-e-nios'-se-te,  s.    Vehemence  of  hatred ; 

passionate  malignity. 
Anise,  an'-nis,  s.  140.    A  species  of  apium  or  parsley, 

with  large  sweet-scented  seeds. 
Anker,  iingk'-ur,  s.  98.  409.    A  liquid  measure,  the 

fourth  part  of  the  awm. 
Ankle,  ank'-kl,  s.  405.    The  joint  which  joins  the  foot 

to  the  leg. 

Antcle-eone,  ank'-kl-bone,  s.    The  bone  of  the  ankle 
Annalist,  an -nii-list,  s.    A  writer  of  annals. 
Annals,  an-nalz,  s.  Histories  digested  in  the  exact  order 
of  lime. 

Annats,  an-nats,  s.    First  fruits. 
To  Anneal,  an-nelc',  v.  a.    To  heat  glass  that  the  co- 
lours laid  on  it  may  pierce  through  ;  to  heat  any  thing  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  true  temper. 
To  Annex,  an-neks',  v.  a.    To  unite  to  at  the  end;  to 

unite  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater. 
Annexation,  an-nek-sa- shim,  s.  Conjunction,  addition; 

union,  coalition. 
Annexion,  an-nek'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  annexing, 
ANNEXME^T,  an-neks'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  annexing; 

the  thing  annexed. 
Annihilable,  an-nl'-he-la-bl,  c    That  which  may 

be  put  out  of  existence. 
To  Anmhilate,  an-ni'-he-late,  v.  a.    To  reduce  to 

nothing;  to  destroy;  to  annul. 

tj' Englishmen  Mho  have  been  bred  in  foreign  seminaries? 
where  thi  y  pronounce  the  i  in  Latin  like  e,  generally  pronounce 
this  M  ord  as  if  written  un-ne-be^ale,  because  they  prououacc 


the  Latin  m  ord  from  w  hich  it  is  derived  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
Englishmen,  educated  in  their  own  country,  pronounce  thei, 
when  It  ends  a  syllable,  with  the  accent  on  it,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  as  it  is  here  marked. 

Anniuilatiov,  an-ni-lie-la-shun,  s.    The  act  of  re- 
ducing to  nothing,  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 
Anniversary,  an-ne-v^r'-sa-re,  s.    A  day  celebrated 
as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the  year;  the  act  of  celebration 
ot  the  anniversary. 

Anniversary,  an-ne-ver'-sa-re,  a.  Returning  with  the 

revolution  of  the  year ;  annual. 
Anno  Domini,  an'-no-dom'-e-ne.    In  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

Annolis,  an'-no-lls,  s.  An  American  animal  like  a  lizard. 
Annotation,  an-no-ta -shun,  s.    Explication;  note. 
Annotator,  an-no-ta -tur,     521.    A  writer  of  notes, 

a  commentator. 
To  Announce,  an-nounse',  v.  a.    To  publish,  to  pro^ 

claim;  to  declare  by  a  judicial  sentence. 
To  Annoy,  an-noe',  v.  a.  329.    To  incommode,  to  vex. 
Annoy,  an-noe',  s.  Injury,  molestation. 
Annoyance,  an-noe -anse,  s.    That  which  annoys ;  the 

act  of  annoying. 
Annoyer,  an-noe -fir,  s.  98.    The  person  that  annoys. 
Annual,  an'-nu-al,  a.    That  which  comes  yearly ;  that 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  year ;  that  which  lasts  only  a  year. 
Annually,  an'-nu-al-le,  ad.    Yearly,  every  year. 
Annuitant,  an-nu -e-tant,  s.    He  that  possesses  or  re- 
ceives an  annuity. 
Annuity,  an-nu -e-te,       A  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for 

a  term  of  life  or  years;  a  yearly  allowance. 
To  Annul,  an-nul',  v.  a.    To  make  void,  to  nullify;  to 

reduce  to  nothing. 
Annular,  an'-nu-lar,  a.  98.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Annulary,  an -nu-la-re,  a.    Having  the  form  of  rings. 
Annulet,  an -nu-lct,  s.    A  little  ring. 
To  Annumerate,  an-nu -me-rate,  v.  a.  9L    To  add 

to  a  former  number. 
Annumeration,  an-nu-me-ra-shun,  s.    Addition  to  a 

former  number. 
To  Annunciate,  an-nun -she-ate,  v.  a.  91.  357.  196. 

To  bring  tidings. 
Annunciation -day,  an-niin-she-a -shun-da,  s.  The 
day  celebrated  by  the  church,  in  memory  of  the  Angel's  salu- 
tation of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  solemnized  on  the  tw  enty-fifth 
of  March. 

Anodyne,  an -o-dlne,  a.    That  which  has  the  power  of 

mitigating  pain. 
To  Anoint,  «i-noint',  v.  a.    To  rub  over  with  unctuous 

matter ;  to  consecrate  by  unction. 
Anointer,  a-noin'-tiir,  s.    The  person  that  anoints. 
Anomalism,  a-nom'-a-lizm,  s.    Anomaly,  irregularity. 
Anomalistical,  a-nom-a-lis'-te-kal,  a.  509.  Irregular. 
Anomalous,  a-nom'-a-lus,  a.   Irregular,  deviating  from 

the  general  method  or  analogy  of  things. 

Anomalously,  a-noin'-a-h^is-le,  ad.  Irregularly. 
Anomaly,  a-nom'-a-le,  s.    Irregularity,  deviation  from 
rule. 

Anomy,  an'-o-me,  s.    Breach  of  law. 

Anon,  ii-non',  ad.    Quickly,  soon ;  now  and  then. 

Anonymous,  a-non'-e-niiis,  a.    Wanting  a  name. 

Anonymously,  a-non'-e-nifis-le,  ad.    Without  a  name. 

Anorexy,  an -no-rek-se,  s.  517.  Inappetency. 

Another,  an-UTH-ur,  a.  98.  Not  the  same ;  one  more ; 
any  other;  not  one's  self;  widely  different. 

Ansated,  an'-sa-ted,        Having  handles. 

To  Answer,  an'-sur,  v.  n.  475.  98.  To  speak  in  return 
to  a  question;  to  speak  in  opposition ;  to  be  accountable  for; 
to  give  an  account  ;  to  correspond  to,  to  suit  with ;  to  be  equi^ 
valentto;  to  satisfy  any  claim  or  petition  ;  to  stand  as  oppo- 
site or  correlative  to  something  else;  to  bear  proportion  to; 
to  succeed,  to  produce  the  wished  event;  to  appear  to  any 
call, or  authoritative  summons. 

Answer,  an -si'ir,  s.  475.    That  which  is  said  in  return 

to  a  question,  or  position;  a  confutation  of  a  charge. 
Answerable,  an'-«ur-a-bl,  a.  475.    That  to  which  a 
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That  which 


spoudent  to  proportiouate  to ;  equal  to. 
AxswERABLY,  an'-sfir-a-ble,  ad.     In  due  proportion; 

with  proper  correspondence;  suitably. 
AxsA^-ERABLEXESs,  an -sui-a-bl-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  answerable^  „     ,  . 

Answerer,  an-siir-ur,  s.  5o4.  He  that  answers;  he 
that  manages  the  controversy  against  one  that  has  writ- 
ten first. 

Atvt,  ant,  s.    An  emmet,  a  pismire. 

Ant-bear,  ant' -bare,  s.    An  animal  that  feeds  on  ants. 

AxT-HiLL,  ant' -hill,  s.  The  small  protuberance  of  earth 
in  which  ants  make  their  nests. 

Antagonist,  an-tag -o-nist,  s.  One  who  contends  with 
another,  an  opponent^  contrary  to 

To  Antagonize,  an-tag'-6-nlze,  v.  n.  To  contend  against 
another.  ,      4     4      ,/  o 

Antanaclasis,  ant-a-na-kla -sis,  s.  A  figure  in  rhe- 
torick,  when  the  same  word  is  repeated  in  a  different  man- 
ner, if  not  in  a  contrary  signification ;  it  is  also  a  return 
ing  to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  parenthesis. 

Antaphroditick,  ant-a-fro-dit'-ik,  a.  Efficacious 
against  the  venereal  disease.^      ^  ^  ^ 

Antapoplectick,  ant-ap-po-plek -tik,  a.  Good  against 


Relating  to  the  south 
Good  against  the 


an  apoplexy.  ^      2  w 
Antarctick,  an-tark-tik,  a. 

ern  pole.  ^      ^        ,  ,  ^ 

Antarthritick,  ant-ar-t/irit  -ik,  a. 

gout.  ^  ^  4/2 

Antasthmatick,  ant-ast-mat  -ik,  a.    Good  against  the 

asthma.    ^  ^    ^  ^ 
Anteact,  an'-te-akt,  s.    A  former  act. 
Anteameulation,  an-te-ara-bu-la -shun,  s.  A  walking 

before.  1    i  / 

To  Antecede,  an-te-sede ,  v.  a.    To  precede ;  to  go 

before. 

Antecedence,  an-te-se  -dense,  s.    The  act  or  state  of 
going  before. 

Antecedent,  an-te-se -dent,  a.    Going  before,  pre 

ceding.  ^      i    2'  ■> 

Antecedent,  an-te-se -dent,  s.  That  which  goes  be 
fore ;  in  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  is  sub 
joined.  ^  1/01 

Antecedently,  an-te-se  -dent-le,  ad.  Previously 
Antecessor,  an-te-ses'-sfir,  s.    One  who  goes  before 
or  leads  another 


Anthelminthick,  an-tftel-min'-t/iik,  a. 

kills  worms. 
Anthem,  an'-f/iem,  s.    A  holy  song. 
Anthology,  an-t^ol'-o-je,  s.  518.     A  collection  of 
flowers;  a  collection  of  devotions;  a  collection  of  poems. 
Anthony's  Fire,  an'-to-niz-fire',  s.    A  kind  of  erysi- 
pelas. 

Anthrax,  an'-tAraks,  s.    A  scab  or  blotch  which  burns 

the  skin.  ^  ^       ^  4,1., 

Anthropology,  an'-tAro-pol -o-je,  s.     The  doctrine 

of  anatomy.  .  ,  ,  ,  4^4.1 
Anthropophagi,  an -fAro-pof-a-ji,s.  Man-eaters,  can- 

lli^alS-  4     /  1         4,,     4     .2    .      t  ^ 

Anthropophaginian,  an  -fftro-pot  -a-jm  -e-an,  s. 
A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by  Shakespeare  from  anthro- 
pophagi. 4     4  t 
Anthropophagy,  an -iAro-pof-a-je,  s.    The  quality 

of  eating  human  flesh,  4,1  1 

Anthroposophy,  an'-t/iro-pos  -o-fe,  s.  The  knowledge 

of  the  nature  of  man.  ^  ^  ^ 

Vnthypnotick,  ant'-hip-not -ik,  a.    That  which  has 

the  power  of  preventing  sleep.  ^ 
Anthypophora,  an-t/ie-pot'-o-ra,  s.     The  refutation 

of  an  objectionbythe  apposition  of  a  contrary  sentence. 
Antiacid,  an'-te-as-id,  s.  Alkali. 
Anticha!>iber,  an'-te-tsham-bur,  s.  Corruptly  written 

for  antechamber.— See  Chamber. 
Antichristian,   an-te-kris'-tshun,  a.      Opposite  to 

Christianity.  4      t      2  /        2  •» 

Antichristianism,  an-te-kns -tshun-izm,  s.  Opposi- 
tion or  contrariety  to  Christianity.     ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
Antichristianity,  an-te-kris-tshe-^n  -e-te,  s. 

Contrariety  to  Christianity. 
To  Anticipate,  an-tis -e-pate,  v.  a.    To  take  some- 
thing sooner  than  another,  so  as  to  prevent  him ;  to  take 


up  before  the  time ;  to  foretaste,  or  take  an  impression  ot 
something  which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really  were;  to  preclude. 
Anticipation,  an'-tis-se-pa -slum,  s.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing up  something  before  its  time ;  fore-taste. 
Antick,  an -tik,  a.    Odd ;  ridiculously  wild. 
Antick,  an -tik,  s.    He  that  plays  anticks,  or  uses  odd 

gesticulation;  a  buffoon. 
Antickly,  an-tik-le,  ad.    With  odd  postures. 
Anticlimax,  an-te-kli'-maks,  s.    A  sentence  in  which 
the  last  part  is  lower  than  the  first ;  opposite  to 
max 


a  cli 


an-te-core'-tshur,  s.    One  that  oppo- 
Having  the  power  or 


given  to  expel 
Good  against 


Antechamber,  an'-te-tsham-bur,  s.  The  chamber  that]  AT^TicONvrLSiVE,  an-te-con-viil -siv,  a.    Good  against 

leads  to  the  chief  apartment.— See  Chamber. 
To  Antedate,  iin'-te-date,  v.  a.  To  date  earlier  than 
the  real  time ;  to  date  something  before  the  proper  time. 
Antediluvian,  an-te-de-lu-ve-an,  a.    Existing  before 

the  deluge;  relating  to  things  existing  before  the  deluge 
Antelope,  an'-te-lope,  s.  A  goat  with  curled  or  wreath 

ed  horns.  ^      ^      t    2       i  4 

Antemeridian,  an-te-nie-ridj'-e-an,  a.  294.376.507. 

Being  before  noon. 
Antemetick,  an-te-met'-ik,  a.    That  has  the  power 

of  preventing  or  stopping  vomiting. 
Antkmundane,  an-  te-inun'-diine,  a.     That  which  was 

before  the  ^^orld. 
Antepakt,  }W-te-past,  s.    A  fore-taste. 
Antkpemlt,  an-te-pe-niilt',  s.    The  last  syllable  but 
two. 

Antepileptick,   ant-^p-e-lSp'-tlk,  a.      A  medicine 

againt^t  convulsions. 
To  Antkpone,  cW-te-pone,  v.  a.    To  prefer  one  thing 

to  another. 

A>teprei)Icame\t,  an-te-pre-dlk'-a-nient,  s. 
.Som«:thing  previouH  to  the  dorlrine  of  the  predicaments 

A.ntkuiori'i  v,  an-te-re-or'-e-te,  s.  Priority;  the  state 

of  being  before. 
A.xTKRiol  u,  aii-te'-re  fir,  a.    Going  before. 

Ci'  .^<'«'  more  coniinonlj  and  hetirr  written  Anterior 
A:^tE)^,  an'-tez,  h.     I'illarH  of  large  dimensiouH  that  snp 

port  the  front  ol  u  building. 

A'^TEhTOMA(  H,  uu'- le-Hlflin'-ftk,  s.  166.    A  cavity  that 
l«ad>t  into  the  Ntoinach. 


convulsions. 

Inticor,  an -te-kor,  s.  166.    A  preternatural  swelling 

in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite  to  his  heart. 
Anticourtier,  ^ 

es  the  court^      ^  ^ 
Antidotal,  iin-te-do'-tal,  a. 

quality  of  counteracting  poison. 
Antidote,  an'-te-dote,  s.     A  medicine 

Antifebrile,  an-te-feb'-ril,  a.  140. 

A\tii!ogarithm,  an-te-log^'-a-rl^/im,  s.    The  comple- 
ment of  the  logarithm  of  a  sine,  tangent,  or  secant. 
Antimonarchical,  iin'-te-nio-nar -ke-kal,  a.  Against 

ffo\  ernment  by  a  single  person. 
Vntimomal,  an-te-nio -ne  al,  a.    Made  of  antimony. 
Antimony,  an'-te-niim-e,  s.  556.    Antimony  is  a  mine- 
ral substance,  of  a  metalline  nature 
Antinepiiritick,  an -te-n('-frft -Ik,  a.    Good  against 

diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidnejs. 
Antinomy,  aii-tiii'-o-me,  s.  518.    A  contradiction  be- 
tween two  laws. 
A\TiPARALYTicK,  an -te  pur-ft-lit'-ik,  a.  Efficacioufl 

against  the  palsy. 
AxTiPATMKTicAL,  au'  ti -pa-t/jfl'-e-kiU,  c.    Having  a 

natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 
Antipathy,  an-tip  a-(/»e,  s.  518.    A  natural  contrari- 
ety lo  any  thing,  ho  an  to  shun  it  involuutanly ;  opposed 
to  sympathy. 

ANTIPKK1STA8IS,  &u'-t<i-pi-rU'-t4-sis,  S.  520.    The  op- 
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The  use  of  words 


positioa  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality  it  opposes 

becomes  heightened. 
Antipestile.\ti.4l,  an'-te-pes-te-Ien'-shal,  a.  Effica 

cious  against  the  plague. 
AxTiPHOX,  an'-te-fon.    Alternate  singing. 
AXTIPHOXY,  1      1  .        ,  ,    ,  „ 

Antiphoxe  j  -o-ne,  s.    An  echo.  The  method  of 

singing  by  wa^'  of^response. 
AiVTiPHRASi!5,  an-tif -flNl-SlS,  s.  519. 

in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  meaning. 
AxTiPODAL,  an-tip'-6-dal,  a.  518.    Relating  to  the  an 

tipodes. 

AxTiPGDE*:,  an-tip'-6-dez,  s.    Those  people  who,  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have  their  feet  directly  op 
posite  to  ours. 

We  frequently  hear  disputes  whether  this  word  should  be 
pronounced  in  four  syllables,  as  it  is  here,  with  the  accent  on 
the  second,  or  in  three,  as  if  divided  into  an-ti-podes,  with 
the  accent  on  the  tirst  syllable,  aud  the  last  rhymiug  with  ad- 
odes.    To  solve  the  difficulty  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
word  is  pure  Latin;  audthat  Mhen  we  adopt  such  words  into 
our  own  language,  we  seldom  alter  the  accent.   If,  indeed, 
the  singular  of  thi.-*  word  were  in  use  like  satellite,  155,  then 
we  ought  to  form  the  plural  regularly,and  pronounce  it  in  three 
syllables  only;  but  as  it  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  and  is 
perfect  Latin,  we  ought  to  pronounce  it  in  four. 
"To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
"Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd; 
"  What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please, 
"Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  antipodes  : 
"Through  pride,  not  malice,  they  run  counter  still, 
"And  birth-days  are  their  days  of  dressing  ill." 

^  ,  Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

AxTiPOPE,  an'-te-pope,  s.  He  that  usurps  the  popedom 
AxTiPTOSis,  an-tip-to-sis,  s.  520.    Arf  figure  in  gram- 
mar by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 
AxTiQVARY,  an'-te-kwa-re,  s.    A  mau  studious  of  an- 
tiquity. 

To  ANTigrATE,  an -te-kwate,  v.  a.    To  make  obsolete 
Antiquatedness,  an'-te-kwa-ted-nes,  s.    The  state  of 
being  obsolete. 

Antique,  an-teek',  a.  112.    Ancient,  not  modem;  of 

genuine  antiquity;  of  old  fashion. 
Antique,  an-teek'^  s.  112.    An  antiquity,  a  remain  of 

ancient  times. 
Antiqueness,  an-t^ek'-nes,  s. 

tique. 

Antiquity,  an-tlk'-kwe-te,  s. 

remains  of  old  times^;  old  age. 
Antiscorbutical,  an'-te-skor-bu-te-kal,  a. 

against  the  scurvy. 
Antispasis,  an-tis'-pa-slsj 

humour. 

Antispasmodick,  an'-te-spaz-niod'-ik,  a. 

has  the  power  of  relieving  the  cramp. 
Antispastick,    an-te-spas'-tlk,   a.  Medicines 

cause  a  revulsion. 
Antisplenetick,  an'-te-splen'-e-tik,  a.    Efficacious  in 

diseases  of  the  spleen. 
Antistrophe,  an-tis'-tro-fe,  S.  In  an  ode  sung  in  parts, 

the  second  stanza  of  every  three. 
Antistrumatick,  an'-te-stru-mat'-jk,  a.  Good  against 

the  king's  evil. 
Antithesis,  an-tlt^'-e-sls,  s.    Opposition;  contrast. 
Antitype,  an'-te-tipe,  s.    That  which  is  resembled  or 

shadowed  out  by  the  type.    A  terra  of  theology 
Antitypical,  an-te-tip'-e-kal,  a.  That  which  explains 

the  type. 

Antivenereal,  an -te-ve-ne'-re-al,  a.    Good  against 

the  venereal  disease. 
Antler,  iint'-lnr,  s.    Branch  of  a  stag's  horn, 
AntOECI,  an-tee -si,  s.  296.    Those  inhabitants  of  the 

earth  m  ho  live  under  the  same  meridian,  at  the  same  distance 

from  the  equator ;  the  o»e  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  to 

the  south. 

Antonomasta,  an-to-no-ma-zlie-a,  s.  453.    A  form  of 


The  quality  of  being  an 
Old  times ;  the  ancients 
Good 

The  revulsion  of  any 
That  which 
which 


y)eech,in  which,forapropername,iHput  the  name  of  some 
dignity.  VV  c  say  the  Orator  for  Cicero,  !)2. 
AvTRE,  lin'-tur,  S.  416.    A  cavern,  a  den. 
Anvil,  an'-vH,  S.  The  iron  block  on  which  the  smith  lays 
his  metal  to  be  forged;  any  thing  on  which  blows  are  laid. 


Anxiety,  ang-zi'-e-te,  s.  479.  480.  Trouble  of  mind 
about  some  future  event,  solicitude;  depression,  lownesa 
of  spirits. 

Anxious,  anj^k'-shus,  a.  480.  Disturbed  about  some 
uncertain  event;  careful,  full  of  inquietude. 

Anxiously,  angk'-slius-le,  ad.    Solicitously,  unquietly. 

Anxiousness,  angk'-shus-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
anxious. 

Any,  en'-ne,  a.  89.    Every,  whoever,  whatever. 
Aonian,  a-o -ne-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the  hill  Parnassus, 

the  supposed  residence  of  the  muses. 
AoRisT,  a -o-rist,  s.     Indefinite,    A  tense  in  the  Greek 

language. 

Aorta,  a-or'-ta,  s,  92.    The  great  artery  which  rises 

immediatelj;  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
Apace,  a-pase,  ad.    Quick,  speedily;  hastily. 
Apart,  a-part',  ad.    Separately  from  the  rest  in  place; 

in  a  state  of  distinction ;  at  a  distance,  retired  from  the 

other  company.  ^ 
Apartment,  a-part'-ment,  s.  A  room ;  a  set  of  rooms. 
Apathy,  iip -k-the,  s.    Exemption  from  passion. 
Ape,  ape,  s.  A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imitator. 
To  Ape,  ape,  v.  n.  To  imitate,  as  an  ape  imitates  human 

actions. 

Apeak,  a-peke',  ad.  In  a  posture  to  pierce  the  ground. 
Apepsy,  ap'-ep--se,  s.  503.  A  loss  of  natural  concoction. 
Aperient,  a-pe -re-ent,  a.    Gently  purgative. 
ApERiTn  E,  a-per'-e-tiv,  a.    That  which  has  the  qua- 
lity of  opening. 


An  opening,  a  passage,  a 


Openly. 
Openness. 


The  act  of 


Apert,  a-pert',  a.  Open. 
Apertion,  a-pei'-shim,  s. 

gap  ;  the  act  of  opening. 
Apertly,  a-pert'-le,  ad. 
Apertness,  a-pert'-nes,  s. 
Aperture,  ap'-ur-tsliure,  v.  460.  463 

opening;  an  open  place. 
Apetalous,  a-pet'-a-lus,  a.  314.  Without  flower-leaves. 
Apex,  a'-peks,  s.    The  tip  or  point. 
ApHiERESis,  a-fer'-e-s!s,  s.  124.    A  figure  in  grammar 
that  takes  away  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning 
of  a  word. 

Aphelion,  a-fe -1^-un,  s.    That  part  of  the  orbit  of  a 

planet  in  which  it  is  at  the  point  remotest  from  the  sun. 
Aphilanthropy,  af '-e-lan'-tAro-pe,  s.  Want  of  love  to 
mankind. 

Aphorism,  af '-o-rizm,  s.  503.  A  maxim,  an  unconnected 
position. 

Aphoristical,  af-o-ris'-te-kal,  a.  Written  in  separate 

unconnected  sentences. 
Aphoristically,  af-o-ris'-te-kal-le,  ad.    In  the  form 

of  an  aphorism. 
Aphrodisiacal,  af'-fro-de-zi'-a-kal,    \        t>  i  - 
Aphrobisiack,  af'-frci-dizh'-e-ak,  451.  }  ^^^^^'^'^S 

to  the  venereal  disease. 
Apiary,  a-pe-a-re,  s.    The  place  where  bees  are  kept. 
Apiece,  a-peese',  ad.    To  the  part  or  share  of  each. 
Apish,  a -pish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape,  imi- 
tative; foppish,  affected;  silly,  trifling;  wanton,  playful. 
Apishly,  a-pish-le,  ad.    In  an  apish  manner. 
Apishness,  a -pish-nes,  s.    Mimickry,  foppery. 
Apitpat,  a-pit'  -pat,  ad.    With  quick  palpitation. 
Apocalypse,  a-pok'-a-lips,  s.    Revelation,  a  word  used 

only  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Apocalyptical,  a-p6k-a-lip'-te-kal,  a.  Containing 
revelation. 

Apocope,  a-pok'-o-pe,  s.    A  figure,  vhen  the  last  let- 
ter or  syllable  is  taken  jaway. 
Apocrustick,  ap-o-krus'-tik,  a.  Repelling  and  astringent. 
Apocrypha,  a-pok'-re-fii,  s.  92.    Books  added  to  the 

sacred  writings,  of  doubtful  authors. 
Apocryphal,  a-pok'-re-fal,  a.    Not  canonical,  of  un- 
certain authority;  contained  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Apochyphally,  ii-pok'-re-fal-le,  ad.  I'ucertainly. 
ApocRYPHAL^Ess,  ii-pok'-re-fal-nes,  s.    I  Uncertainty. 
Apodictical,  ap-o-dik'-te-kal,  a.  Demonstrative. 
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S.  A  point  in  the  heavens, 


a.    Relating  to  an 


Apog.i;ox,  ap-o-je  -on 

Apogee,  ap  -o-je,  ,  j.  ^ 

in  which  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the  greatest  distance 

possible  from  the  earth  in  its  whole  revolntiou. 
Apologetical,  ap-p61-6-jet'-e-kal,  )  ^     rj,^^^  ^j^jct 
Apologetick,  a-pol-o-jet-lk,  ) 

is  said  in  defence  of  any  thing. 
Apologist,  a-pol'-o-jlst,  s.  One  who  makes  an  apology. 
To  Apologize,  a-pol'-o-jlze,  v.  n.  To  plead  in  favour. 
Apologue,  k^'-b-\6g,  s.  338.  503.  Fable,  story  contrived 

to  teach  some  moral  truth. 
Apology,  a-pol'-o-je,  s.  518.    Defence,  excuse. 
Apomeco^ietry,  ap'-o-me-kom'-me-tre,  s.  527.  The 

art  of  measuring  things  at  a  distance. 
Apoxeitkosis,  a-pon-nu-ro'-sis,  s.    An  expansion  of  a 

nerve  into  a  membrane. 
Apophasis,  a-pof'-a-sis,  s.  520.  A  figure  by  which  the 

orator  seems  to  wave  what  he  would  plainly  insinuate. 
Apophlegmatick,  ap-o-fleg'-ma-tik,  a.  510.  Draw 

ing  away  phlegm.  ^     ^        ,     ,   .  ^  ... 

Apophlegmatism,  ap-o-fleg  -ma-tizm,  s.    A  medicine 

to  draw  phlegm. 
Apophthegm,  ap'-o-t/iem,  s.  503.  A  remarkable  saying 
Apophyge,  a-p6f-e-je,  s.  That  part  of  a  column  where 

it  begins  to  spring  out  of  its  base;  the  spring  of  a  column 
Apophysis,  a-pof'-e-sis,  s.  520.    The  prominent  parts 

of  some  bones ,  the  same^  as  process, 
Apoplectical,  ap-o-plek'-te-kal, 
Apoplectick,  ap-6-plek'-tik, 
apoplexy. 

Apoplexy,  ap'-o-plek-se,  S.  517.  A  sudden  deprivation 

of  all  sensation. 
Aporia,  a-po -re-a,  s.  505.  92.  A  figure  by  which  the 

speaker  doubts  where  to  begin. 
Aporrhoea,  ap-p6r-re -a,  s.  92.  Effluvium,  emanation 
Aposiopesis,  a-p6zh-e-o-pe'-sis,  s.  520.  526.  A  form 

of  speech,  by  which  the  speaker,  through  some  affection 

or  vehcraency,  breaks  off  his  speech. 
Apostacy,  a-pos'-ta-se,  s.  Departure  from  what  a  man 

has  professed ;  it  is  generally  applied  to  religion 
Apostate,  a-pos'-tate,  s.  91.    One  that  has  forsaken 

his  religion.    ^  ,  ,  i  , 

Apostatical,  ap-pos-tat  -e-kal,  a.    After  the  manner 

of  an  apostate.  ^  ^ 

To  Apostatize,  a-p6s'-ta-tize,  v.  n.    To  forsake  one 

religion. 

To  Apostemate,  a-pos'-te-mate,  v.  n.  91.    To  swell 

and  corrupt  into  matter,  ^ 
Apostemation,  a-pos-te-ma -shun,  s.    The  gathering 

of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 
Aposteme,  ap'-o-steme,  s.  503.  A  hollow  swelling,  an 

abscess. 

Apostle,  ?i-p?)s'-sl,  s.  472.  40i>.  A  person  sent  with 
mandates,  particularly  applied  to  them  whom  our  Saviour 
deputed  to  preach  the  gospel 

tCr  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  pulpit^  as  if  divided 
uMoa-po-hlle ;  the  second  hj  liable  like  the  lirst  oipo-et.  11th 
long  (|uaiitily  of  the  0,  in  tlie  Latin  apoatolim,  is  urged  for 
hinnlar  length  of  the  English  apontle^  let  us  only  turn  to  ^o.^)37 
of  the  Principles,  and  we  shall  see  the  futility  of  arguing 
from  the  Latin  quantity  to  ours.   If  these  reasons  are  not  salis- 
factof),  it  iH  hoped  that  those  who  are  abettors  of  this  singular 
pronunciation  will  alter  c.-pis-tle  into  c-pi'Stle;  the  secoii 
syllable  like  pU;,  and  then  their  reasoning  and  practice  w" 
be  uniform. 

ApOhTLKsHiP,  a-pos'-sl-shlp,  s.    The  office  or  dignity 
of  an  apostle. 

AiMHTOLiCAL,  ap-pos-tol'-c-kal,  a.    Delivered  by  the 
apoxtlefl. 

Ai'osTOLicALi/Y,  ap-os-tol'-Ci-kal-le,  ad.    In  the  ma 

n«T  of  the  apohth'H. 
AiMtnTOLicK,  up-otj-tol'-rik,  c.  509.     Taught  by  th 

apoHtleM. 

Apostrophe,  A-pos'-trA-fj'r,  a.  518.     In  rhetorick, 
diviTHioii  ofxpeeohtrt  another  person  than  the  speech  aji 
poiiiti  d  iliil  intend  or  requirr  ;  in  gruniiniir.thc  rontraction  - 
a  word  b^  the  unc  ol  a  cumiua,  a»  tho'  for  though 


To  address 


To  Apostrophize,  a-pos'-tro-flze,  v.  a 

by  an  apostrophe. 
Apostume,  ap'-o-stume,  s.  503.  A  hollow  tumour  filled 

with  purulent  matter. 
Apothecary,  a-pot/i'-e-ka-re,  s.  470.    A  man  whose 
employment  is  to  keep  medicines  for  sale. 

There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,  not  con- 
fined to  the  vulgar,  as  if  it  were  w  ritten  Apotecary. 
Apothegm,  tl^' s.  503.    A  remarkable  saying. 
Apotheosis,  ap-o-t/ie -6-sis,  s.    Deification,  . 

This  word,  like  Metamorphosis,  has  deserted  its  Latin 
accentuation  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  returned  to  ita 
original  Greek  accent  on  the  antepenultimate.  See  1  nucipies, 
IVoTSOS,  page  72.  The  other  words  of  this  terminatiou.  as  Ana- 
diplosis,Antiptosis,  etc.  retain  the  Latin  accent,  though  all 
these  words  in  Greek  have  the  accent  on  the  antepeuultiu  ate 
his  accentuation  on  the  antepenultimate  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  our  own  tongue,  that  it  is  "V*  ""  .r«M  .KLn' 
valeut,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott,  B»chanan, 
Bailey,  and  Perry,  have  adopted  it  as  I  have  done ;  and  onl^ 
Smith,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  accent  the  penultimate  So  emi- 
nent a  poet  as  Garth  approves  of  the  choice  I  ha^e  made, 
here  he  says,  i  v 

"Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
An  apotheosis,  and  rites  divine 
Apotome,  a-p6t'-o-iiie,  s.  The  remainder  or  difference 

of  tw  0  incommensurable  quantities. 
Apozem,  ap'-6-zem,  s,  503.    A  decoction. 
To  Appal,  ap-pall',  v.  a.  406,    To  fright,  to  depress, 
tS- Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,thatthis  woril  might  more  properly 
have  been  written  Appale ;  and  we  find  Bacon,  in      His;«iy  ot 
Henry  Vll.actually  writes  the  corapound^ppa/e/«enf  .\> 
Johnson  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  poZe  colour  >\tii^n  t^^J 
generally  produces,  or  upon  the  derivation  oi  the  vvord  trom  the 
"^rench  'Appalir,  it  cannot  be  certainly  know  ji;  but  this  is  cer- 
•    that  this  word  has  been  so  otten  rhymed  with       f>aU,  Jalt, 


etc.  that  such  a  change  as  Dr.  Johnson  recommends  v^ouUl  be  at- 
tended with  no  small  inconvenience.  It  may  be  obsery  ed  too, 
that  spelling  this  word  with  single  I  as  he  has  done  is  at  v  a- 
riance with  its  general  pronunciation:  for  one/,  m  hen  final, 
doesnotbroadenthealike  thatina//  butleavesitiiith^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
f  that  vowel  in  fal-low,  tal-loiv,  etc.  Considering  theietoie  that 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  so  irrevocably  fixed,  it  is  but 
borrowing  an  /  from  the  Latin  Pai/ea  to  make  the  sound  and  the 
«pellinff  exactly  correspond.  We  are  otten  lond  of  neglecting 
the  French  for  the  Latin  etymology  when  there  is  no  necessity, 
-  in  the  present  case  such  a  preference  would  be  coramenddbie. 
Vppalment,  ap-pall' -ment,  s.    Depression,  impressiou 

AppInage,  ^p'-pa-naje,  s.  90.  503.    Lands  set  apart 

for  the  maintenance  of  younger  children. 
Apparatus,  ap-pa-ra -t&s,  s.    Those  things  which  are 
provided  lor  the  accomplishment  of  any  Purpose;  as  the 
tools  of  a  trade,  the  furniture  ot  a  house  ;  equipage  show. 
Apparel,  ap-pai'-el,  s.  Dress,  vesture  ;  external  habil- 

iments,  ,  ,  „  „     ,         ^  t 

To  Apparel,  ap-P^r  -el,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  clothe  ; 

to  cover,  or  deck.  ,  , .   , ,  • 

Apparent,  ap-pii -rCnt,  a.  Plain,  indubitable; seeming, not 
real;  visible;  open,  discoverable  ;  certain,  not  presumptive. 
Apparently,  ap-pa -rent-le,  ad.  Evidently,  openly. 
Apparition,  (\p-pa-rlsli'-An,  s.    Appearance,  visibility : 
a  visible  object;  a  spectre,  a  walking  spirit ;  something 
July  apparent,  .u'.t  reSl;  the'  visibility  of  some  luminary. 
Apparitor,  ap-par -e-tfir,  s.  9b.    The  lowest  otlicer  of 

the  ecclesiastical  court. 
To  Appay,  ap-pa,  v.  a.    To  satisfy. 
To  Appeach,  jip-petsli',  v.  a.    To  accuse; 

to  reproach.  ,   ,  /      "  ^ 

Appkachmknt,  ap-petsli -inCiit,  s.  Charge 

affainst  any  man. 
7'o  Appeal,  ap-pclc ,  v.  n.    To  transfer  a  cause  from 

one  to  another;  to  call  another  as  witness. 
Afpical,  ap-pi'lc ,  s.    A  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior  court;  jn  the  common  law,  an  accusa- 
tion; a  call  upon  any  as  witness. 
Appkalant,  ap-p?r-lant,  .s.    He  that  appeals. 
7-0  Appear,  ap-pere',  v.  v.  To  be  in  sight, 

t«,  become  visible  as  a  sp  rit;  to  »^^.»"'>' ^'T/nln  .  b e^^^^^^^ 
court;  to  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality  ;  to  be  plain  bevond 

dispute.  .     ^  r       .      .  i 

AppKARANrE,  ap-pe-ranso,  s.  The  act  of  coming  into 
■  bight ;  the  thing  seen  ;  .c!nb\ance,  not  reality  ;  outside  bhow  ; 


tu  censure, 


exhibited 


nor  167,  not  163 
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entry  into  a  place  or  company;  exhibition  of  the  person 

to  a'court;  presence^,  mien;  probability,  likelihood. 
Appearer,  ap-pe'-nlr,  «.  98.  The  person  that  appears 
Appeasable,  ap-pe'-zil-bl,  a.  405.  lleconcilable. 
Appeasableness,  rip-pe'-zii-bl-nCs,  s.  Recoucilableaess 
7b  Appease,  ap-peze',  v.  a.    To  quiet,  to  put  iu  a  state 

of  peace ;  to  pacify,  to  reconcile. 
Appeasement,  ap-peze'-iuent,  s.    A  state  of  peace 
Appeaser,  ap-pe'-zfir,  s.  98.    He  that  pacilies,  he  that 

quiets  disturbances. 
Appella\t,  ap-pel'-lant,  a.    A  challenger;  one  that 

appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  power. 
Appellate,  ap-pei'-late,  s.  91.     The  person  appealed 

against. 

Appellatiox,  ap-pel-la -shfln,  s.  Name 
Appellative,  ap-pel'-la-tiv,  s,  157.  A  name  common  to 

all  of  the  same  kind  or  species ;  as  man,  horse. 
Appellatively,  ap-pel'-la-tiv-le,  ad.     According  to 

the  manner  of  nouns  appellative. 
Appellatory,  ap-pel'-ia-tQr-re,  a.  512.    That  which 

contains  an  appeal. 
Appellee,  a-pel-le ,  s.    One  who  is  accased 
To  Appe\D,  ap-pend',  v.  a.    To  hang  any  thing  upon 

another;  to  add  to  something  as  an  accessory 
Appe.xdage,  ap-pen'-daje,  s.  90.    Something  added  to 

another  thing^  without  being  necessary  to  its  essence. 
Appendant,  ap-pen'-dant,  a.     Hanging  to  something 

else:  annexed,  concomitant. 
Appendant,  ap-p6n'-dant,  s.  Au  accidental  or  adventi- 
tious part. 

To  Appendicate,  ap-pen'-de-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  add 
to  another  thing. 

Appexdication,  ap-pen-de-ka -shun,  s.  459.  Annexion. 

Appendix,  ap-pen -dlks,  s.  Something  appended  or  ad- 
ded; an  adjunct  or  concomitant. 

To  Appertain,  ap-per-tane',  v.  n.  To  belong  to  as  of 
right ;  to  belong  to  by  nature. 

Appertainment,  ap-per-tane -meiit,  s.  That  which 
belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 

Appertenance,  ap-per -te-nanse,  s.  That  which  be- 
longs to  another  thing. 

Appertinent,  ap-per'-te-nent,a.  Belonging,  relating  to. 

Appetence,  ap'-pe-tCnse, 

Appetency,  ap'-pe-ten-se 

Appetibility,  ap-pet-te-Ml'-e-te,  8.  The  quality  of 
being  desirable. 

Appetible,  ap'-pe-te-bl,  a.  405.  Desirable. 

Appetite,  ap'-pe-tite,  s.  155.  The  natural  desire  of 
good ;  the  desire  of  sensual  pleasure ;  violent  longing ; 
keenness  of  stomach,  hunger. 

Appetitjo.x,  ap-pe-tisli -rtn,  s.  507.  Desire. 

Appetitive,  ap'-pe-tc-tiv,  a.    That  desires. 

To  Applavd,  ap-plawd',  v.  a.To  praise  by  clapping  the 
hands;  to  praise  in  general. 

Applai  DER,  ap-plaw'-dur,  s.  98.  He  that  praises  or 
commends. 

Applause,  ap-plawz ,  s.   Approbation  loudly  expressed. 
Applausive,  ap-plaw'-ziv,  a.  428.  Applauding. 
Apple,  ap'-pl,  s.  405.    The  fruit 

the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
A/'PLEMosiAiv,  ap'-pl-wum-un,  s. 

apples. 

Appliable,  ap-pli'-a-bl,  a.  405. 
applied. 

Appliance,  ap-pll'-anse,  «.  The  act  of  applying,  the 
thing  applied. 

Applicability,  ap'-ple-ka-bil'-e-te,  8.    The  quality  of 

being  lit  to  be  applied. 
Applicable,  ap'-ple-ka-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  applied. 
Applicaklexess,  ap'-ple-ka-bl-nes,  s.  Fitness  to  be 

applied. 

Applicablv,  ap'-ple-kiVble,  ad.    In  such  manner  as 

that  it  may  be  properly  applied. 
Applicate,  ap'-ple-kate,  s.  91.    A  right  line  drawn 

across  a  curve,  so  as  to  bisect  the  diameter. 
Application,  ap-ple-ka-shfln,  s.  The  act  of  applying 


S.    Carnal  desire. 


of  the  apple-tree ; 
A  woman  that  sells 
That  which  may  be 


ap'-po-zit-nC'S,  s.  Fitness,  propriety,  suit- 


any  thing  to  another;  the  thinf^  applied;  the  act  of  applying 
to  any  person  as  a  petitioner ;  tne  employment  of  any  meanv 
for  a  certain  end  ;  intenseness  of  thought,  close  study  ;  atten- 
tion to  some  particular  affair. 
Applicative,  ap'-ple-ka-tir,  a.  512.  Belonging  to  ap- 
plication. 

Applicatory,  ap'-plc-ka-tur-e,  a.  512.  Belonging  to  the 
act  of  applying. 

To  Apply,  a-pli',  v.  a.  To  put  one  thing  to  another; 
to  lay  medicaments  upon  a  wound  ;  to  make  use  of  as  relative 
or  suitable;  to  put  to  a  certain  use;  to  iix  the  mind  upon,  to  stu- 
dy; to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  petitioner;  to  ply,to  keep  at  work. 

To  Appoint,  ap-point',  v.  a.  To  lix  any  thing ;  to 
establish  any  thing  by  decree;  to  furnish  iu  all  points, 
to  equip. 

Appointer,  ap-poin'-tiir,  s.  98.  He  that  settles  or  fixes. 
Appointment,  ap-p»Miit'-ment,  s.    Stipulation  ;  decree, 

establishment;  direction,  order;  equipment,  furniture;  an 

allowance  paid  to  any  man. 
To  Apportion,  ap-pore'-shfin,  v.  a.  To  set  out  in  just 

proportions. 

Apportionment,  ap-pore'-shun-ment,  s.  A  dividing 
into  portions. 

To  Appose,  iip-poze',  v.  a.    To  put  questions  to. 
Apposite,  ap'-po-zit,  a.  156.  Proper,  fit,  w  ell  adapted. 
Appositely,  ap'-po-zit-le,  ad.  Properly,  iitly,  suitably. 
Appositenkss, 
ableness. 

Apposition,  ap-po-zish'-nn,  s.  The  addition  of  new 
matter;  iu  grammar,  the  putting  of  two  nouns  iu  the  same 
case. 

To  Appraise,  ap-praze',  v.  a.  To  set  a  price  upon  anj 
thing. 

ippRAisEMENT,  ap-praze'-mcnt,  s.  The  act  of  apprais- 
ing; a  valuation. 

Appraiser,  ap-pra -zur,  s.  98.  A  person  appointed  to 
set  a  price  upon  things  to  be  sold. 

To  Appreciate,  ;ip-pre'-she-«ite,  v.  a. 

j5="  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson:  and  Bailey,  who  has  it,  seem.*? 
not  to  have  given  its  present  signilication,  for  he  explains  it,  "to 
set  a  high  value  or  esteem  upon  any  thing ;"  for  my  recollection 
fails  me,  if  it  has  not  been  generally  used  in  the  senseof  the 
French  w  ord  it  comes  irom,Aj)prf;rier,  to  appraise,  to  rate,  to 
value,  to  declare  the  just  price  of  any  thing,  as  nearly  syno- 
nymous to  the  English  word  to  estimate. 

Appreciable,  ap-pre'-she-a-bl,  a. 

<(:^  This  word  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  former,  and  if  w€ 
admit  the  parent,  we  cannot  refuse  the  child,  especially  as  the 
latter  seems  of  more  use  than  the  former  ;  for  though  we  may 
pretty  well  supply  the  place  appreciate  by  estimate,  w  e  have 
not  so  good  a  word  as  appreciable  to  express  the  capability  of 
being  estimated. 

To  Apprehend,  ap-pre-bend',  v.  a.  To  lay  hold  on; 
to  seize,  in  order  for  trial  or  punishment;  to  conceive  by 
the  mind;  to  think  on  with  terror,  to  fear. 

\pprehender,  ap-pre-ben'-dur,  s.  One  who  apprehends. 

Apprehensible,  ap-pre-heii'-sc-bl,  a.  160.  That  which 
may  be  apprehended  or  rcsiireivtd. 

Apprehension,  ap-pr(;-ht'n'-sliun,s.  The  mere  contem- 
plation of  things  ;  opinion,  siMitimenl,  conception  ;  the  faculty 
ny  Mhich  we  conceive  new  ideas;  fear;  suspicion  of  some- 
thing;  seizure. 

\ppuKnEXSlVE,  ap-pre-hen'-slv,  a.  158.    Quick  to  un- 
derstand ;  fearful. 
Apprehensively,  ap-pre-htn -siv-le,  ad.    In  an  ap- 
prehensive manner. 
Apphei!k\siveness,  ap-pre-h^n'-siv-nes,  s.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  apprehensive. 
Apprentice,  aj)  preu -tis,  s.  140,  142.    One  that  is 
bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another  man  of  trade,  upon 
condition  that  the  tradesman  shall,  iu  the  mean  time,  en- 
deavour to  instruct  him  in  his  ait. 
To  Apprentice,  iip-pren'-tls,  v.  a.    To  put  out  to  a 

master  as  an  apprentice. 
Apprenticehood,  ap-prSn'-tis-hAd,  s.    The  years  of 

an  apprentice's  servitude. 
Apprexticeship,  ap-pren'-tjs-sbSp,  s.  The  years  which 


an  apprentice^is  to  jiass  under  a  master. 
Vo  Apprize,  iip-prize',  v.  a.    To  infoi 


To  Apprize,  ap-prize  ,  v.  a.    To  inform. 
To  Approach,  ap-protsh',  v.  n.  To  draw  near  locally 
D 
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to  draw  near,  as  time ;  t(i  make  a  progress  towards,  men- 
tally. 

To  Approach,  ap-protsh ,  v.  a.    To  bring  near  to. 

Approach,  ap-protsh',  s.  The  act  of  drawing  near; 
access ;  means  of  advancing. 

Approacher,  ap-pro-tshur,  s.98.  The  person  that  ap- 
proaches. ^       ^  ^ 

Approachment,  ap-protsh' -ment,  S.  The  act  of  coming 
near.  ^  it. 

Approbation,  ap-pro-ba -shun,  s.  The  act  of  approving, 
or  expressing  himself  pleased;  the  liking  of  any  thing; 
attestation,  supjiort. 

Approof,  ap-prOof,  S.    Commendation.  Obsolete. 

To  Appropixqtje,  ap-pro-pink',  v.  n.  To  draw  near 
to.    A'ot  in  use. 

Appropriable,  ap-pro'-pre-a-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  appropriated. 

To  Appropriate,  ap-pro'-pre-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  consign 
to  some  particular  use  or  person ;  to  claim  or  exercise  an 
exclusive  right;  to  make  peculiar,  to  annex;  in  law,  ta 
alienate  a  benefice. 

Appropriate,  ap-pro'-pre-ate,  a.  91.  Peculiar,  con- 
signed to  some  particular  use  or  person. 

Appropriation,  ap-pro-pre-a'-sliiin,  s.    The  applica 
tion  of  something  to  a  particular  purpose;  the  claim  o 
any  thing  as  peculiar;  the  fixing  of  a  particular  signitica 
tion  to  a  word;  in  law,  a  severing  of  a  benelice  ecclesias- 
tical to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  some  religious 
house,  or  dean  and  chapter,  bishoprick,  or  college. 

Appropriator,  ap-pro-pre-a -tur,  s.  98.     He  that  is 

possessed  of  an  appropriated  benelice. 
Approvable,  ap-proo -va-bl,  a.  405.  That  which  merits 

approbation. 
Approval,  ap-prOo'-val,  s.  Approbation. 
Approvance,  ap-proo' -vanse,  s.  Approbation.  Not  in  use 
To  Approve,  ap-proov',  v.  a.    To  like,  to  be  pleased 

with;  to  express  liking;  to  prove,  to  show;  to  experience 

to  make  worthy^of  approbation. 
Approvement,  ap-pro(W-ment,  s.  Approbation,  liking, 
Approver,  ap-procY-vur,  s.  98.    He  that  approves ;  he 

that  makes  trial;  in  law,  one  that,  confessing  felony  o 

himself,  accuses  another. 
To  Approximate,  ap-proks'-e-mate,  v.  n.  91.  To  ap 

proach,  to  draw  near  to. 

t5=  This  word,  as  a  verb,  is  not  in  Johnson ;  but  its  very  f  re 
quent  use  among  gootl  writers  and  speakers  is  a  sufficient  au 
thority  for  its  insertion  here,  without  the  trouble  of  searching 
for  a  precedent. 

Approximate,  ap-proks'-e-mate,  a.    Near  to. 
Approximation,  ap-prok-se-ma -shun,  s.  Approach 

to  any  thing;  continual  approach  nearer  still,  and  nearer 

to  the  quantity^  sought. 
Appulse,  ap'-pQlse,  s.  The  act  of  striking  against  any  thing, 
Appurtenance,  ap-piir'-te-nanse,  s.    That  which  be 

longs  to  something  else,  which  is  considered  as  the  prin 

cipal. 

Apricot,  or  Apricock,  a -pre-kot,  s.    A  kind  of  wall 
fruit. 

l^r"  The  latter  manner  of  writing  this  word  is  grown  vulgar. 
.\pril,  a-i)ril,  S.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  January 
countc<l  first. 

Apron,  a-jifirn,  s.  417.     A  cloth  hung  before,  to  keep 

the  other  dress  clean,  or  for  ornament. 
Aprox,  a  -purn,  s.  4J7.    A  piece  of  lead  which  covers 

the  louch-hol(!  ol'  a  great  gun. 
Apro\kd,  a-pi'irnd,  a.  362.     Wearing  an  apron. 
Apsis,  ap'-Kis,  s.    The  higher  apsis  is  denominatedaphe 

lion,  or  apogee;  the  lower,  perihelion,  or  perigee. 
Apt,   apt,  a.     Fit;  having  a  tendency  to  ;  inclined  to 

led  to;  ready,  quirk,  as  an  apt  wit;  qualified  for. 
To  Aptiti:,  ap'-tale,  v.  a.  91.    To  make  fit, 
Aptiti  I)K,  ap'-t«Vtli(l(!,  s.  Fitness  ;  tendency  ;  disposition 
Aptly,  a|it'-I(",  U<1.  Properly,  fitly;  justly,  pertinently 

re.'Kfily,  anitclv;  as,  h<;  Irarned  his  buHiness  very  aptly 
APT>Ksr,  ii|)t'-li<'-s,  s.    FilncHH,  BuiliibleneHH ;  diHpnsilion 

to  any  thing;  quickucHH  of  appri  hiMisioii ;  tendency 
Aptotk,  ap'-totc,  s.  A  nouu  which  is  not  declined  wi 

caxeri. 

A9rA,  (i'-kwa,  «.  92.  Water. 


Aqia-fortis,  ak-kwa-for-t!s,  s.    A  corrosive  liquor 

made  by  distilling  purified  nitre  with  calcined  vitriol. 
Aqua-marina,  ak-kwa-ma-rl'-na,  s.    The  Beryl. 
\9UA-viT^,  ak-kwa-vi-te,  s.  Brandy. 
A9UATICK,  a-kwiit'-ik,  a.    That  which  inhabits  the  wa- 
ter ;  that  which  grows  in  the  M  ater. 
Aquatile,  ak'-kwa-tii,a.  145. 503.  That  which  inhabits 
the  water. 

Aqueduct,  ak'-kwe-dfikt,  s.    A  conveyance  made  for 

carrying  water. 
Aqueous,  a'-kwe-us,  a.  534.  Watery. 
A9UEOUSNESS,  a'-kwe-fis-nSs,  s.  Waterishness. 
Aquiline,  ak'-we-lin,  a.  145.    Resembling  an  eagle ; 

when  applied  to  the  nose,  hooked. 
Aquose,  ii-kwose',  a.    Watery. —  See  Appendix. 
Aquosity,  a-kwos'-e-te,  s.  511.  Wateriness. 
Arabic,  ar'-a-blk,  a.  Of  Arabia,  written  inits  language. 
Arable,  ar -a-bl,  a.  405.    Fit  for  tillage. 

tJ-  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  ofthis  word  has  the  short  sound 
_jmuch  as  ifthe  r  w  ere  double.  The  same  may  be  observed  ot 
every  accented  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  81, 16B. 
Araneous,  a-ra'-ne-us,  a.  Resembling  a  cobweb. 
Aration,  a-ra'-shun,  s.  The  actor  practice  of  ploughing. 
Aratory,  ar -a-tiir-re,  a.  512.  That  which  contributes 
to  tillage,  ^ 

\rbalist,  ar'-ba-list,  s.  503.    A  cross-bow. 
Irbiter,  ar'-be-tfir,  s.  98.    A  judge  appointed  by  the 
parties,  to  whose  determination  they  voluntarily  submit ; 
a  judge. 

Arbitrable,    ar-be-tra-bl,  a.     Arbitrary,  depending 
upon  the  will. 

Arbitrament,  ar-bit'-tra-ment,  s.  Will,  determination, 
choice. 

Arbitrarily,  ar'-be-tra-re-le,  ad.  With  no  other  rule 

than  the  will;  desjiotically^  absolutely. 
Arbitrariness,  ar'-be-tra-re-nes,  s.  Despoticalness. 
Arbitrarious,  ftr-be-tra'-re-us,  a.  Arbitrary,  depend- 
ing on  the  will. 
Arbitrariously,  ar-be-tra-re-us-le,  ad.  According 

to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
Arbitrary,  ar'-be-tra-re,   a.     Despotick,  absolute; 

depending  on  no  rule,  capricious. 
To  Arbitrate,  ar'-be-trate,  v.  a.  91.  To  decide,  to 

determine;  to  judge  of. 
Arbitration,  ar-be-tra'-shun,  s.    The  determination 
of  a  cause  by  a  judge  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
Arbitrator,  ar'-be-tra-tflr,  s.  521.   An  extraordinary 
judge  between  party  any  party,  chosen  by  their  mutual 
consent;  a  governor;  a  president;  he  that  has  the  power 
of  acting  by  his  own  choice ;  the  determiner. 
Arbitreme\t,  ar-bit'-tre-raent,  s.     Decision,  deter- 
mination; compromise. 
Arbitress,  ar'-bc-trcss,  s.    A  female  arbiter. 
Arborary,  ar'-bo-ra-re,  a.  512.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  tree, 
Arboret,  dr -bo-ret,  s.    A  small  tree  or  shrttb. 
\rborist,  ar'-bo-rlst,  s.    A  naturalist  who  makes  trees 
his  study, 

Arborous,  ?ir  bo-rus,  a.  314.    Belonging  to  trees. 
Arbour,  ftr'-bur,  s.  314.    A  bower. 
Aubuscle,  i\r'-bus-sl,  s.  351.  405.    Any  little  shrub. 
Ahbute,  ?ir-bute'.  Strawberry  tree. 
Arc,  ark,  s.    A  segment,  a  part  of  a  circle;  an  arch. 
Arcade,  {\r-ka<1e',  s.    A  continued  arch. 
ARCAi\uM,ftr-ka'-nnm,  s.503.  (Plural  Arcana).  A  secret. 
Arch,  artsh,  .s.    Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the 
half  ';  a  building  in  form  of  a  sen:ment  of  a  circle,  used 
for  bridges;  vault  of  heavru;  a  chief. 
To  Arch,  itrtsli,  v.  a.    To  build  arches;  to  cover  with 
arehes. 

Arch,  iirtsh,  a.  Chief,  of  the  first  class;  waggish,  minhful. 
Archangel,  i\rk-ane'-jel,  s.  354.    One  of  the  highest 
order  of  angels.  ^  .  „  . ,  u 

K>-  The  acrent  ia  sometimes  on  the  lirat  eyiiabie,  thougo 
not  HO  properly,  ^ 

Arciianckl,  iirk-ane'-jel,       A  plant,  dead  nettle. 
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Archaxgelick,  ark-an-jel'-lik,  a 

anjels.  ^ 
Archbeacox,  artsh-be  -kn,  s.  170.  The  chief  place  of 

prospect,  or  of  signal. 
Archbishop,  ftrts^h-bish'-up,  s.  354.    A  bishop  of  the 

first  class,  who  superintends  the  conduct  of  other  bishops 

his  suffragans. 
Archbishoprick,    artsh-blsh'-ilp-rik,  s. 

province,  or  jurisdictiou  of  au  archbishop, 
Archchanter,  artsli-tjihau'-tfir,  s.    The  chief  chanter. 
Archdeacox,  ^rtsh-de'-kn,  s.  170. 

the  bishop's  place  and  office. 
Archdeaconry,  artsh-de'-kn-re,  s.    The  office  or  ju 

risdiction  of  an  archdeacon, 
Archdeacoxship,  artsh-de'-kti-slup,  s.  The 

an  archdeacon. 
Archduke,  firtsih-duke',  s. 

Austria  and  Tuscany. 
Archdi  chess,  drtsh-diitsh'-esi,  s.  The  sister  or  daugh 

ter  of  the  archduke  of  Austria. 
Archphilosopher,  artsh-fe-los'-o-fur, 

losopher, 

Archprelate,  artsh-prel'-late  s.  91 


Belonging  to  arch- 


The  state, 

ief  chanter. 
One  that  supplies 

ship,  s.    The  office  of 
A  title  given  to  princes  of 
ister  or  daugh- 
S.    Chief  phi- 


Chief  prelate, 

Archpresbyter,  artsh-prez'-bc-ter,  s.  Chief  presbyter. 
Archaiology,  ar-ka-ol'-o-je,  s.  518.    A  discourse  of 
antiquity. 

Archaiologick,  ar-ka-6-lod'-jik,  a.    Relating  to  a 

discourse  on  antiquity. 
Archaism,  «^r'-ka-izra,  s.  353.    An  ancient  phrase. 
Arched,  ar'-tslied,parf.  a.  Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

^y",)^  *""^^,"^.***'^  ^"^"^  colloquially  pronounced  in  one 
syllable-  and  this  syllable  is  one  of  the  harshest  that  cau 
be  imagined,  for  it  sounds  as  if  written  artsht,  359. 

Archer,  artsh'-ur,  s.    He  that  shoots  m  ith  a  bow. 

Archery,  Artsh'-ur-e,  s.  The  use  of  the  bow;  the  act 
of  shooting  with^the  bow;  the  art  of  an  archer. 

Arches-coi  RT,  artsh'-ez-c6rt,  s.  The  chief  and  most 
ancient  consistory  that  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  the  debating  of  spiritual  causes. 

Archetype,  ftr'-ke-tlpe,  s.  354.  The  original  of  which 

any  resemblance  is  made. 
Archetypal,  ar-ke-ti'-pal,  a.  Original. 
Archeus,  ar-ke'-us,  «.  353.  A  power  that  presides  over 

the  animal  economy. 
Archidiacoaal,  ar-ke-dl-ak'-o-nal,  a.    Belonging  to 

an  archdeacon. 

Archiepiscopal,  ar-ke-e-pis'-ko-pal,  a.  354.  Belong- 
ing to  an  archbishop. 

Architect,  jir'-ke-tekt,  s.  851-.  A  professor  of  the  art 
of  building;  a  builder;  the  contriver  of  any  thing. 

Architective,  ar-ke-tek'-tiv,  a.  That  performs  the 
work  of  architecture. 

Architectomck,  ar-ke-tek-ton'-n!k,  a.  509.  That 
which  has  the  power  or  skill  of  an  architect. 

Architectural,  ar-ke-tek'-tshu-ral,  a.  Belonging  to 
architecture. 

Architecture,  ar -ke-tek-tshurc,  s.  461.    The  art  or 

^'y^"':«"f''"^l'^'ng  '»  the  effect  or  performance  of  the  science 
of  building. 

Architrave,  ar'-ke-trave,  s.  That  part  of  a  column 
which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  is  the  lowest 
member  of  the  entablature. 

Archives,  ar -klvz,  s.  354.    The  places  where  records 

or  ancient  writings  are  kept. 
Archwise,  artsh'-wize,  a.  354.  In  the  form  of  an  arch, 
Arctatiox,  ark-ta-shun,  s.  Confinement. 
Arctick,  Jrk'-tik,  a.  Northern. 

Arcuate,  ar -ku-ate,  a.  91.  Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
Arcuatiox,  ar-ku-a -shnn,  s.    The  act  of  bending  any 
the  state  of  being  bent,  curvity,  or 


Heat ;  heat  of  affection,  as 


Ardour,  ar'-dfir,  s.  314. 

love,  desire,  courage. 
Arduity,  ar-du-e-te,  s.    Height,  difficulty. 
Arduous,  ar'-ju-iis,  a.  293.  376.  Lofty,  hard  toch'mb; 

difficult, 

Arduousness,  ar'-ju-fis-nes,  s.  293.  376.  Height,  diffi- 
culty. 

Are,  ar,  «.  75.  The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  To  be. 

Area,  a -re-a,  s.  70.  545.  534.  The  surface  contained 
between  au^  lines  or  boundaries ;  any  open  surface. 

To  Aread,  a-reed',  v.  a.  To  advise,  to  direct.  Little 
used. 

Arefaction,  ar-re-fak'-  sliun,  s.  The  state  of  growinff 

dry,  the  act  of  drying. 
To  Arefy,  ar'-re-fi,  v.  a.    To  dry. 
Arenaceous,  ar-e-na -shtts,  527. 


See 


I  a.  Saudy. 

Full  of  small  sand,  gra- 
A  judge  of  the 


156. 


thing,  incurvation; 
crookedness. 


Arcubalister,  ar-ki-bal'-is-tfir,  s.  A  cross-bow  man. 
Ardency,  ar  -d6n-se,  s.  Ardour,  eagerness. 
Ardext,  fir'-dent,  a.   Hot,  burning,  fierv ;  fierce,  vehe- 
ment; passionate,  affectionate. 
Ardently,     -dent-le,  ad.    Eagerly,  affectionately. 


Arenose,  ar-e-nose', 

Appendix. 
Arenulous,  a-ren'-u-lus,  a. 
elly. 

Areopagite ,  a-re-op'-ii-j lie, 
court  of  Areopagus  in  Athens. 
APvEOTick,  a-re-6t'-ik,  a.  534.  Such  medicines  as  open 
the  pores. 

Argent,  ar -jent,  a.  Having  the  white  colour  used  in 
the  armorial  coats  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and  baronets ; 
silver,  bright  like  silver. 

Argil,  ar'-jil,  s.^  Potter's  claj. 

Argillaceous,  ar-jil-la -sluis,  a.  Clayey,  consisting 
of  argil,  or  potter's  clay, 

Argillous,  ar-jU'-las,  a.  314,  Consisting  of  clay,  clayish. 

Argosy,  dr'-go-se,  s.  503.  A  large  vessel  for  merchan- 
dise, a  carrack, 

7b  Argue,  ar'-gu,  v,  n.  355.  To  reasou,  to  offer  rea- 
sons ;  to  persuade  by  argument ,  to  dispute. 

Arguer,  ar'-gu-ur,  s.  98.    A  reasoner,  a  disputer. 

Argu31ENT,  ar'-gii-ment,  s.  A  reason  alleged  for  or 
against  any  thing;  the  subject  of  any  discourse  or  writing ; 
the  contents  of  any  work  summed  up  by  way  of  abstract ;  con- 
troversy. 

ArgumentaLj  ^r-gu-men'-tal,  a.  Belonging  to  ar- 
guments. 

Argumentation,  ar-gu-men-ta -shun,  s.  Reasoning, 
the  act  of  reasoning. 

Argumentative,  ar-gu-men'-ta-tiv,  a.  512.  Con- 
sisting of  argument,  containing  argument. 

Argute,  ar-gute,  a.    Subtile,  witty,  sharp,  shrill. 

Arid,  ar'-rid,  a.  81.    Dry,  parched  up.— See  Arable. 

Aridity,  a-rid'-de-te,  s.  511.  Dryness,  siccity;  a  kind 
of  insensibility  in  devotion. 

Aries,  a -re-ez,  S.  The  ram ;  one  of  the  twelve  sin-n« 
of  the  zodiack.  ^ 

To  Arietate,  a-ri'-e-tate,  v.  n.  91.  To  butt  like  a 
ram. 

tJ-l  have,  in  this  word,  followed  Dr.  Johnson,  in  placing  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  not  on  the  first,  according  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Ash;  but  I  do  not  very  well  know  for 
what  reason,  unless  it  be  that  words  of  this  termination  derived 
from  the  liatiu,  generally  preserve  the  accent  of  the  oriffinal 
See  Principles,  No.  503,  " 

Arietation,  a-rl-c-ta-shfm,  s.  The  act  of  butting 
like  a  ram  ;^  the  act  of  battering  Avith  an  engine  called  a  ram. 

Arietta,  a-re-et'-ta,  s.  534.  A  short  air,  song,  or  tuiie. 

Aright,  a-rke,  ad.  393.  Rightly,  without  errour ; 
signed  '  "^^'^""^  ^""^^  '  ^'t^out  failing  of  the  end  de- 

Ariolation,  a-re-o-la-shfin,  s.  534.  Sooth-saying, 
To  Arise,  a-rlze ,  v.  n.  pret.  arose,  part,  arisen.  To 
mount  upward  as  the  sun;  to  get  up  as  from  sleep,  or  from 
rest;  to  revive  troin  death ;  to  enter  upon  anew  station;  to 
commence  hostility. 

Aristocracy,  ar-is-tok'-kra-se,  s.    That  form  of  go 
vernnient  vhich  places  the^supreme  power  in  the  nobles. 

Aristocrate,  ar-!s-to-crat',  s.  A  favourer  of  aristo- 
cracy. 

In  the  fury  of  the  French  revolution  we  took  up  this  word 
and  Its  opposite  JJemocrate ;  but  if  we  could  have  waited  till 
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they  had  been  formed  lij  our  own  analogy,  they  would  have 
been,  Aristocratist  and  VemocraUst.  ^    ^  ^ 
Aristocratical,  iir-ris-to-krat -te-kal,  a.  544.  Re- 
lating to  aristocracy.   ^     „     ,      4  /    i     4  ? 
Aristocraticalxes:!!,  ar-Tls-to-krat  -te-kal-nes,  s.  An 

aristocratical  state.  ,     ,  , 
Arithmaxca,  k-Mlth  -man-se,  s.    A  foretelling  of  future 

events  by  nuinbeTS,^         «  ,    ,  4 
Arithmetical,  ar-lfZi-met -te-kal,  a.  527.  According 

to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetick. 
Arithmetically,  ar-lt/i-met'-te-kal-le,  ad.    la  an 

arithmetical  manner.^         ,   ,    ,  4 
Arithmbticiaiv,  a-rif/i-rae-t!sli-an,  s.    A  master  of 

the  art  of  numbers.^ 
Arithmetick,    a-rif/i'-me-tlk,   s.     The   science  of 

iiuinbers;  the  art  of  computation. 

|:3=- There  is  a  small,  but  a  very  general  deviation  from  accu- 
racy in  pronouncing  this  word,  Avhich  lies  in  giving  the  lirst  i 
the  sound  of  short  e,  as  if  written  arethiiietick.  As  this  inac- 
curacy is  but  trilling,  so  it  may  be  rectilied  without  any  great 
singularity. 

Ark,  ark,  s.  —  See  Art.  77.  A  vessel  to  swim  upon  the 
water,  usually  applied  to  that  in  M  hich  !\oah  was  preserved 
from  the  universal  deluge ;  the  repository  of  the  covenant 
of  God  with  the  Jews. 

x\rm,  arm,  s.  —  See  Art.  The  limb  which  reaches  from 
the  hand  to  the  shoulder;  thelargebough  of  a  tree;  an  inlet 
of  water  from  the  sea ;  power,  might,  as  the  secular  arm. 

To  Arm,  arm,  v.  a.  —  See  Art.  To  furnish  with  ar- 
mour of  defence,  or  weapons  of  offence;  to  plate  with  any 
thing  that  may  add  strength  ;  to  furnish,  to  lit  up. 


To  take  arms,  to  pro- 
sea.  —  See 


To  Arm,  arm,  v.  a.  —  See  Art. 

vide  against. 
Armada,  ar-ma-da,  s.    An  armament  for 
Lumbago. 

Armadillo,  ar-ma-dil'-lo,  s.  A  four-footed  animal  of 
Brasii. 

Armament,  ar'-ma-ment,  s.  503.    A  naval  force. 
Armature,  ar'-ma-tshiire,  s.  461.  Armour. 
Armental,  ar-men'-tal,  I    ^     n  1     •  * 

Armentixe,  ar'-mgn-tlne,149.|  ^ 

drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 
Armgaunt,  arm'-gi\nt,  a.  214.    Slender  aa  the  arm; 

or  rather,  slender  with  want. 
Arm-hole,  arm'-hole,  s.  The  cavity  under  the  shoulder 
Armigerol's,  ar-mid'-jiir-riis,  a.    Bearing  arms. 
Armillary,  ar'-mil-la-re,  a.    Resembling  a  bracelet 

—  See  Maxillarij. 
Armillated,  ar'-mil-la-ted,  a.    Wearing  bracelets. 
Armings,  jirm'-ingz,  s.    The  same  with  waistclothes. 
Armipotexce,  ar-mlp'-o-t^nse,  s.  518.  Power  in  war 
Armipotent,  fir-mip'-6-tent,  a.    Mighty  in  war. 
Armistice,  ar'-me-stis,  s.  503.  142.    A  short  truce. 
Armlet,  arm'-let,  s.    A  little  arm;  a  piece  of  armour 

for  the  arm ;  a  bracelet  for  the  arm. 
Armomack,  ar-mo'-ne-ak,  s.  505.  The  name  of  a  salt. 
Armorer,  ar'-mur-ilr,  s.  557.    lie  that  makes  armour, 

or  weapons;  he  that  drespes  another  in  armour. 
Armorial,  ar-nio'-re-al,  a.    Belonging  to  the  arms  01 

escutcheon  of  a  family. 
Armouy,  iir-inur-e,  S.  557.    The  place  in  which  arms- 
are  denosjted  for  use;  armour,  arms  of  defence,  ensigns  ar 

niorial. 

Arm(h:r,  fir'-mnr,  s.  314    Dcfen«ive  arms. 

Armoi  r-ricauer,  ar  -inur-baro'-ur,  s.  He  that  carries 

the  armour  of  another. 
Armpit,  iirm'-pit,  s.     The   hollow    place   nndcr  th 

shoulder. 

AHMri,  aniiz,  «.  77.  WcaponH  of  (»ffencc,  or  armour  of 
defence;  aMlateofliostilily  ;  m  ar  in  gtrneral ;  action,  the  act 
of  taking  aruiH  ;  theenHignHarniorialofa  fanuly. 

Army,  mv,  a.  482.  A  collection  of  armed  men,  ob- 
liged to  obey  their  gcncralH ;  a  great  number 

Aromatical,  ar-o-iiiat'-<';-knI,  )  „  . 

Aromath  k,  ar-i-mat'-ik,  527.  {  °-  Sp.cy  ;  fragrant, 

strong  Hceuled. 

Aromatick8,  ir-A-mat'-ikiJ,  a.  527.  Spicen. 


Vromatization,  ar-o-raat-e-za -shan,  s..  The  act  of 
scenting  with  spices. 

To  Aromatize,  ar -ro-ma-tize,  v.  a.  To  scent  with 
spices,  to  impregnate  with  spices ;  to  scent,  to  perfume. 

Arose,  a-roze',  554.    The  preterite  of  the  verb  Arise. 

Around,  a-round',  ad.    In  a  circle,  on  every  side. 

Around,  a-round',  prep.  545.  About. 

To  Arouse,  a-rouze',  v.  a.  To  wake  from  sleep ;  to 
raise  uj),  to  excite 

Arow,  a-ro,  ad.  545.    In  a  row. 

Aroynt,  a-roint',  ad.    Be  gone,  away. 

Arquebuse,  ilr -kwe-bus,  s.    A  hand  gun. 

Arquebusier,  ar-kwc-bus-eer,  s.  275.  A  soldier 
armed  with  an  arquebuse. 

Arrack,  ar-rak',  s.    A  spiritous  liquor. 

To  Arraign,  ar-rane',  v.  a.  To  set  a  thing  in  order, 
inits place;  a  prisoner  is  said  to  be  arraigned,  when  he  is 
brought  forth  to  his  trial;  to  accuse,  to  charge  «ith  faults  iu 
general,  as  in  controversy  or  in  satire. 

Arraignment,  ar-rane'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  arraign- 
ing, a  charge. 

To  Arrange,  ar-ranje',  v.  a.    To  put  in  the  proper 

order  for  any  purpose. 
Arrangement,  Jir-riinjc'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  putting 

in  proper  order,  the  state  of  being  put  in  order. 
Arrant,  ar'-rant,  a.  81,  82.    Bad  in  a  high  degree. 
Arrantly,  ar'-rant-le,  ad.    Corruptly,  shamefully. 
Arras,  ar'-ras,  s.  81,  82.  Tapestry. 
Arraught,  ar-rawt',  part.  a.  Seized  by  violence.  Out 

of  use. 

Array,  ar-ra,  S.    Dress:  order  of  battle;  in  law,  the 

ranking  or  setting  in  order. 
To  Array,  ar-ra ,  v,  a.    To  put  in  order ;  to  deck,  to 

dress. 

Arrayers,  a-rii'-Arg,  s.  Officers,  whc»  anciently  had 
the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  ar- 
mour. 

Arrear,  ar-reer,  s.  That  which  remains  behind  unpaid, 
though  due. 

Arrearage,  ar-ree -raje,  3.  90.  The  remainder  of  an 
account. 

Arrentation,  ar-rcn-t;i'-shnn,  s.     The  licensing  an 

owner  of  lands  in  the  forest  to  enclose. 
Arreptitiou*!,  ar-rep-tish'-tts,  a.     Snatched  away; 

crept  in  privil^y. 
Arrest,  ar-r6st',  s.    In  law,  a  stop  or  stay ;  an  arrest 

is  a  restraint  of  a  man's  person ;  any  caption. 
To  Arrest,  ar-rest',  v.  a.   To  seize  by  a  mandate  from 

a  court;  to  seize  any  thing  by  law  ;  to  seize,  to  lay  hands  on; 

to  withhold,  to  hinder ;  to  stop  motion. 
Arriere,  ar-recr',  s.    The  last  body  of  an  army. 
Arhision,  ar-rizh'-un,  s.  451.    A  smiling  upon. 
Arrival,  ar-ri'-val,  s.  The  act  of  coming  to  any  place; 

the  attainment  of  anj^  purpose. 
Arrivance,  ar-rl'-vanse,  s.    Company  coming. 
To  Arrive,  iir-rlve',  v.  n.    To  come  to  any  place  by 

water;  to  reach  any  place  by  travelling ;  to  reach  any  point; 

to  gain  any  thing  ;  to  happen. 
To  Arrode,  ar-rode',  v.  a.    To  gnaw  or  nibble. 
Arrogance,  ar'-ro-g^anse. 


Arrogaxcy,  ar  -r<»-gini- 


S.    Tlie  act  or  quality  of 


taking  much  upon  one's  self. 
Arrogant,  ar'-ro-j;nnr,  «.  81,  82.    Haughty,  proud. 
Arrogantly,    ar'-ro-gant-lo,   ad.     In  an  arrogant 

manner.  ,14 
Arrogantness,  ar'-ro-^ant-ness,  s.  Arrogance. 
To  Aurogate, iir'-ro-g^ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  claim  vainly; 

to  exhibit  unjust  claims^ 
Aruogation,  ar-ro-ga'-sliiin,  s.  A  claiming  in  a  prond 
manner. 

Akrosio^,  ar-nV-zlirtn,  s.  4ol.    A  gnaAving. 
Arrow,  iir'-ro,  s.  327.    The  pointed  weapon  which  is 

«hot  from  a  bow. 
Arrowhead,  ar'-ro-h^d,  s.    A  water  plant. 
Arhow  Y,  ar'-ro-e,  a.    ('onsisting  of  urrowa. 
Arsk,  Arise,  ».    The  buttock*. 
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a.  Gouty,  relating  to 


Akse-foot,  Srs'-fut,  s.    A  kind  of  water-fowl. 

AnsE-SMART,  cirs'-srafirt,  s.    A  plant, 

Arseval,  ar'-se-nal,  s.    A  repository  of  things  requisite 

to  war,  a  magazine. 
Arse  MCA  L,  ar-sen'-e-kal,  a.    Containing  arsenick. 
Arsemck,  arse'-nik,  s.    A  mineral  substance;  a  violent 

corrosive  poison. 
Art,  arts.  77.  Tlie  power  of  doing  something  not  taught 

by  nature  and  instinct;  a  science,  as  the  liberal  arts ;  a  trade; 

artfulness,  skill,  dexterity;  cunning. 

As  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the  short  or  fourth 
sonnti,  so  Avhen  it  is  folloM  cd  by  a  consonant  it  has  the  long  or 
second  sound.  —  See  Arable,  81. 1(i8. 

Arterial,  ar-te'-re-al,  a.    That  which  relates  to  the 

artery,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  artery. 
Arteriotomy,  ar-te-re-{)t'-t«)-me,  s.  518.    The  opc 

ration  of  letting  blood  from  the  artery ;  the  cutting  of  an 

artery. 

Arterv,  ar'-tur-e,  s.  555.  An  artery  is  a  conical  canal 

conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
Artful,  art'-ful,  a.  174.  Performed  Avithart;  artiiicial 

not  uaturalj  cunning,  skilful,  dexterous. 
Artfully,  Art'-ful-le,  ad.    With  art,  skilfully. 
Artfulaes!!!,  art'-ful-nes,  s.    Skill,  cunning. 
Arthritick,  ar-tArit'-!k,  509 
Arthritical,  av-tArit'-e-kal, 

the  gout;  relating  to  joints. 
Artichoke,  {U'-te-t?lioke,  s.     This  plant  is  very  like 

the  thistle,  buthath  large  scaly  heads  shaped  like  the  cone  of 

the  pine-tree. 

Artick,  ar'-tik,  a.  properly  Arctic.  Northern 
Article,  ar'-te-kl,  s.  405.    A  part  of  speech,  as  tJte, 
an ;  a  single  clause  of  an  account,  a  particula,  part  of  any 
complex  thing ;  jtenn,  stipulation  ;  point  of  time,  exact  time 
To  Article,  ar -te-kl,  v.  n.  405.    To  stipulate,  to 
make  terms. 

Articular,  ar-tik'-u-lar,  a.    Belonging  to  the  joints. 
Articulate,  fir-tlk'-u-late,  a.  91.    Distinct;  branched 

out  into  articles. 
To  Articulate,  ftr-tlk'-u-late  v.  a.  91.  To  form  words, 

to  speak  as  a  man;  to  draw  up  in  articles;  to  make  terms 
Articulately,  ar-tik'-u-late-le,  ad.    In  an  articulate 

voice. 

Articulate\:es8,  ar-tlk'-u-late-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  articulate^ 
Articulatiox,  ar-tlk-u-la -shun,  s.    The  juncture,  or 

j(»int  of  bones ;  the  act  of  forming  words ;  iu  botany,  the 

joints  in  plants. 
Artifice,  ar'-te-fis,  s.  142.    Trick,  fraud,  otratagem; 

art,  trade. 

Artificer,  ar-tlf'-fe-s-ur,       98.    An  artist,  a  manu- 
facturer, a  forger,  a  contriver;  a  dexterous  or  artful  fellow. 

Artificial,  iir-te-flsli'-al,  a.    Made  by  art ,  not  na- 
tural; lictitioHS,  not  genuine;  nrtful,  contrived  with  skill. 

Artificially,  {iv-te-ih]\-d[-le,ud.  Artfully,  with  skill, 
with  good  contrivance;  by  art,  not  naturally. 

Artificial^e.**,  ar-te-fi!!h'-al-nc's,  s.  Artfulness. 

Artillery,  ar-dl'-lur-re,  s.  555.    Weapons  of  war; 
cannon,  great  ordnance. 

Artisax,  rir-te-zan',  s.  528.    Artist,  professor  of  an 
art;  manufacturer,  low  tradesman. 

Artist,  Rrt'-i^t,        The  professor  of  an  art ;  a  skilful 
man,  not  a  novice. 

Artle^^ly,  ilrt'-l^s-le,  ad 
luraHy,  sincerely. 

ARTLESei,  ilrt'-les,  a.    Unskilful,  without  fraud,  as  an 
artless  maid;  contrived  without  skill,  as  an  artless  talc. 

To  Artuatf,  ar-tshu-ate,  v.  a.  91.  461.    To  tear 
limb  Iroin  limb. 

Aru\di\acious,  a-run-de-na -shus,  a.  292.  Of  or  like 
reeds. 

Aruxdineous,  ar-un-din'-^-us,  a.     Abounding  with 
reeds. 

A8,  az,  conj.  423.    In  the  same  manner  with  something 
else;  like,  of  the  same  kind  with  ;  in  the  same  degree  with; 

at 


ditional  sense;  answering  to  So  conditionally:  As  for,  with 
re.«pectto;  As  to,  with  respect  to ;  As  well  as,  equally  vi  ith; 
As  though,  as  if. 
AsAFOETiDA,  Jis-sa-fet'-c-da,  s.  A  gum  or  resin  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  of  a  sharp  taste  and  a  strong  offensive 
smell. 

AsARABACCA,  as-^a-ni-bfik'-ka,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
Asbestine,  az-bCs'-tin,  a.  140.    Something  incombust- 
ible. 

Asbestos,  az-bCs'-tus,  s.  166.    A  sort  of  native  fossils 
stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one 
inch  to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  line,  brittle,  yet  somewhat 
tractable.  It  is  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of 
mainiug  uuconsumed  in  the  lire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

AscARiDES,  as-kar'-e-djz,  s.  Little  worms  in  the  rectum. 

To  AsCETVD,  as-send',  v.  n.  To  mount  upwards ;  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another ;  to  stand 
higher  in  genealogy. 

To  Ascend,  as-s6nd',  v.  a.    To  climb  up  any  thing. 

Ascendant,  as-sen'-dant,  s.  The  part  of  the  ecliptick 
atany  particular  time  above  the  horizon,  which  is  supposed 
by  astrologers  to  have  great  influence;  height,  elevation ;^ 
superiority,  influence;  one  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  reck- 
oned upwards. 

Ascendant,  as-sen'-dant,  a.  Superior,  predominant, 
overpowering ;  in  an  astrological  sense,  above  the  horizon. 

Ascendency,  as-s^n'-den-se,  s.    Influence,  power. 

Ascension,  as-sen -shun,  s.  451.  The  act  of  ascending 
or  rising;  the  visible  elevation  of  our  Saviour  to  Heaven; 
the  thing  rising  or  mounting. 

IscENSiON  Day,  as-sen'-sliun-da  ,  s.  The  day  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  commonly 
called  Holy  Thursday,  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit- 
suntide, 

Ascensive,  as-sen -siv,  a.  158.    In  a  state  of  ascent. 
IscENT,  as-sent',  s.    Rise,  the  act  of  rising;  the  way 

by  which  one  ascends ;  an  eminence,  or  high  place. 
To  Ascertain,  as-ser-tane',  v.  a.    To  make  certain, 

to  lix,  to  establish ;  to  make  ♦'oniident. 
4scertainer,   as-ser-ta'-nur,         The   person  that 

proves  or  establishes. 
Ascertainment,  as-ser-tane'-ment,      A  settled  rule ; 

a  standard. 

AscETiCK,  as-set'-ik,  a.  509.  Employed  wholly  in  ex- 
ercises of  devotion  and  mortilication. 

AscETicK,  as-set'-ik,  9.  He  that  retires  to  devotion,  a 
hermit. 

Ascites,  as-sl'-tez,  s.  A  particular  species  of  dropsy, 
a  swelling  of  the  lower  belly  and  depending  parts,  from  an  ex- 
travasati(Mrof  water. 


a.  507.    Dropsical,  hydro- 


an  artless  manner,  na- 


as  if,  in  the  same  manner;  as  it  were,  in  some  sort ;  while,  at 
the  same  time  that;  equally;  how,  in  what  manner;  with, 
answering  to  like  or  same;  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  answering 
to  As ;  answering  to  Such ;  haviu;  so  to  answer  it,  iu  the  con- 


sciTicAL,  as-sl£  -e-kal, 
\  SCI  tick,  as-sit'-ik, 
pical. 

AsciTiTlOUs,  as-se-tish'-fis,  a.   Supplemental,  additional. 
\scribable,  as-skri'-ba-bl,  a.  405.     That  may  l>« 
ascribed. 

To  Ascribe,  as-krlbe',  v.  a.  To  attribute  to  as  a  cause  ; 

to  attribute  to  as  a  possessor. 
Ascription,  as-krip'-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  ascribing. 
AscRiPTiTious,  as-krip-tisli'-fts,  a.    That  is  ascribed. 
\sH,  ash,  .<?.    A  tree. 

AsH-coLOURED,  ash'-kul-fli'd  a.  362.   Coloured  between 

brown  and  gray. 
Ashamed,  t\-sha'-mSd,  a.  359.  362.     Touched  with 
shame. 

y\sHEN,  asli'-shen,  a.  103.  359.    Made  of  ash  wood. 
Ashes,  ash'-lz,      99.    The  remains  of  any  thing  burnt; 
the  remains  of  the  body. 

AsSH-wednesday,  agh-w^'nz'-d«i,  s.  The  first  day  of 
Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sprinkling  ashes 
on  the  head. 

Ashlar,  ash'-lar,  s. 
the  quarry. 

Ashlering,  ash'-lur-In^,  5.  555.  Quartering  in  garrets. 
A  term  in  building. 

Ashore,  a-sliore',  ad.    On  shore,  oa  the  land ;  lo  the 

shore,  to  the  land. 
AsHWEED,  ash'-weed,  s.    An  herb. 


Free  stones  as  they  come  ont  of 


ASP 


(  30  ) 


ASS 


$5-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fAll  83,  fAt  81— 93,  mU  95 
a.     Ash- coloured,   pale,  inclined  to  a 


a.  Belonging  to  an  ass. 


i;  to  inquire,  to  question;  to  require. 
J'     J  a-skanse ,  ad.  214,  Sideways,  obliquely, 
a-skanf ,  ad,  214.    Obliquely,  on  one  side. 


Ashy,  ash-e 
whitish  gray. 

Aside,  a-?lde',  ad.    To  one  side;  to  another  part;  from 

the  corapauy.  ^  ^  ^ 
As-i^ARY,  as'-se-na-re, 
Asimne,  as'-se-nlne,  149 

To  Ask,  ask,  v.a,  79.    To  petition,  to  beg;  to  demand, 
to  claim;  to  inquire,  to  question;  to  require. 

AsKAT^CE, 
AsKAl'XCE, 
ASKAINT 

AsKER,  aslc'-fir,     98.    Petitioner;  inquirer- 
AsKER,  ask'-i"ir,  s,    A  water  newt. 
Askew,  a-sku,  ad.    Aside,  with  contempt,  contemp- 
tuously. 

To  Aslake,  a-slake ,  v.  a.    To  remit,  to  slacken. 

Aslant,  a-slant',  ad.  78.    Obliquely,  on  one  side. 

Asleep,  a-sleep',  ad.    Sleeping;  into  sleep. 

Aslope,  a-slope,  ad.    With  declivity,  obliquely. 

Asp,  or  Aspick,  asp,  or  as'-pik,  s.  A  kind  of  serpent 
whose  poison  is  so  dangerous  and  quick  in  its  operation,  that 
it  kills  without  a  possibility  of  applying  any  remedy.  Ihose 
that  are  bitten  by  it,  die  by  sleep  and  lethargy. 

Asp,  asp,  s.    A  tree. 

AsPALATHtJS,  as-pal'-a-fMs,  s.     A  plant  called  the 

wood  of  Jerusalem ;  the  wood  of  a  certain  tree. 
AsPARAGiTS,  as-par'-a-g^iis,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Sparrowgrass.  It  may 
be  observed,  thatsucli  words  as  the  vulgar  do  not  know  how  to 
spell,  and  which  convey  no  defiRite  idea  ot  the  thing,  are  tre- 
quently  ciianged  by  them  into  such  words  as  they  do  know  hou 
to  spell,  and  which  do  convey  seme  definite  idea.  1  he  word  in 
question  is  an  instance  of  it;  and  the  corruption  ot  this  worti 
into  Sparrowgrass  is  so  general,  that  aspam^us  has  an  air  ot 
stiffness  and  pedantry.  —  See  Lantern. 

Aspect,  as'-pekt,  s.  Look,  air,  appearanae;  countenance; 
glance,  view,  act  of  beholding.;  direction  towards  any  point 
p/)sition ;  disposition  of  any  thing  to  something  else,  relation 
disposition  ofaplanctto  other  planets. 

£5="  This  word,  as  a  noun,  w  as  universally  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  grew  antiquated  in  Milton's  time,  and  is  ntvw 
entirely  obsolete.  Dr.  Farmer  s  observations  on  this  Avord,  in 
his  n«  less  solid  than  ingenioas  Essay  on  The  Learning  oj 
Shakespeare,  are  so  curious,  as  well  as  just,  that  the  rea 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  obliged  to  me  for  quoting  them  : 

"Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  detects  a  forgery.  You  may 
"remember  a  play  called  the  Double  Falsehood,  which  Mr 
"Theobald  was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the  Morld  for  a  post 
"hiunous  one  of  Shakespeare:  and  I  see  it  is  classed  as  such 
"  in  the  lastedition  of  the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr.  Pope  himsel  1, 
"  after  all  the  strictures  of  Scriblerus,  in  aletter  to  Aaron  Hill, 
"supposes  it  of  that  age;  but  a  mistaken  accent  determines  it 
"  to  haye  been  written  since  the  middle  ef  the  last  century ; 

 "This  late  example 

"Of  base  Henriquez,  bleeding  in  me  now, 
*'Fiom  each  good  aspect  takes  away  my  trust.' 

And  in  anotlicr  place, 

"  You  have  an  tupect,  "Sir,  of  wondre««  Avisdora." 

"  The  word  aspect,  yoa  perceiv  e,  is  here  accented  on  theytr-st 
"«Yllable,whirh,l  am  confident,  in  0771/  sense  of  it,  was  never 
"lie  case  in  the  time  «f  Shakespeare;  though  it  may  s«me 
*•  times  appear  to  be  so,  when  we  do  not  observe  a  preceding 
"Elision. 

■  "  Some  of  the  profcsscdimitators  of  our  old  poets  have  not 
"  attend(!d  to  thiH  and  many  other  minutiae  :  I  c«uld  point  out 
"to  you  several  p(;rfornianc<;s  in  the  respective  stifles  of 
"  ('haucer,  Spender,  and  Shakespeare,  which  the  imitated 
"bards  could  not  possibly  have  either  read  or  oanstrued 

"ThiH very ar.cciit  hath  troubled  tk;  annotatwfl  on  Milton 
"  Dr.  Hrntley  ob»<^rv^;H  it  to  be  a  tone  dilferent  from  the  nresent 
"use.  Mr.  Maiiwarinpr,  in  liiHTreatiw;  of  Hajmony  and  IV.um 
"berH,  very  solemnly  informs  us,  that  tliis  verse  is  defootiv 
"  both  in  accent  and  quantity. 

"  }11h  words  here  ended  ;  but  Jus  meek  aspect^ 
"  Silent,  yet  «pakc,"  

"Here,  gnyw  he,  a  Hyllabh;  {h  acuted  and  long^  whcrcM 
"  Hhoiild  be  fltort  and  gruvedT' 

"  Anil  a  Htill  more  rxlrnordinary  gentleman,  oim!  firren,  who 
"  piiblislu;(l  a  Hpecimen  of  a  new  version  u{  tin'  I'aradisc  IjOs 
"-into  blank  wtnc  *  by  which  that  amazing  work  iu  brought 


plnc  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  move  164, 

somewhat  nearer  the  summit  of  perfection,'  begins  with  cor- 
recting a  blunder  in  the  fourth  book. 

 .."The  setting  sun 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect  — 
"Level!' d  his  evening  rays." 

"  Not  £0  in  the  new  version  : 

"Meanwhile  the  setting  sun  descending  slow  — 
"Levell'd  with  aspect  right  his  ev'ning  rays." 

"  Enough  of  such  commentators.  —  The  celebrated  Dr.  Dee 
liad  a  spirit^  who  m  ouW  feometiines  condescend  to  correct  him, 
when  peccant  in  quantity:  and  it  had  been  kind  of  him  to  have 
a  little  assisted  the  wights  above  mentioned.— Milton  affected 
the  antique ;  but  it  may  seem  more  extraordinary,  that  the 
old  accent  should  be  adopted  in  Hudibras." 
To  Aspect,  as-pekt',  v.  a.  492,    To  behold. 
AsPECTABiE.  as-pek'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Visible. 
AsPECTiOiV,  as-pek'-sln\n,  s.    Beholding,  view, 
AspEN,  as'-pen,  «.  103,    A  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 

always  tremble. 
AsPEN,  as'-p€n,  a.    Belonging  to  the  asp-tree ;  made  of 
aspen  wood. 

SPER,  as' -pur,  a.  98.    Rough,  rugged. 
To  Asperate,  as'-pe-rate,      a.  91.    To  make  rough. 

ftr  This  word,  and  those  tha/  succeed  it  of  the  same  family, 
seemtofollowthegeneralrule  in  the  sound  «f  the  e  before  r 
when  after  the  accent;  that  is,  to  preserve  it  pure,  and  iu  a  se- 
parate syllable.  —  See  Principles,  No.  555. 
Asperation,  as-pe-ra -slii'in,  s.  ^  A  making  rough. 
AsPERiFOLioiTs,  as-per-c-fo -Ic-fis,  a.  Plants,  so  called 

from  the  roughness  of  their  leaves. 
Asperity  as-per'-e-te,  s.    Unevenness,  roughness  of 
surface;  roughness  of  sound;  roughness  or  ruggedness  of 
temper. 

AspERNATiOTV,  as-per-na'-sliuH,  s.    Neglect,  disre^gard. 
ispEROUS,  as'-pe-rus,  a.    Rough,  uneven. 
To  Asperse,  as-persc',  v.  a.  To  bespatter  with  censure 
or  calumny. 

Aspersion,  as-per'-shun,  s.    A  sprinkling;  calumny, 
censure. 

Asphaltick,  as-faf-tik,  a.  84.    Gummy,  bitumiaous. 
Asphaltos,  as-fal'-tils,  s,    A  bituminous,  inflammable 
substance,  resembling  pitch,  and  chiefly  found  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  where  an- 
ciently stood  the  cities  flf  Sodom  and  Garaorrah. 
Asphaltxjm,  as'-far  tum,  s.    A  bituminous  stone  fouad 

near  the  ancient  Babylon. 
Asphodel,  as'-fo-del,  s.  Day-lily, 
Aspick,  as'-pik,  s.    The  name  of  a  serpent, 
To  Aspirate,  as'-pe-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  pronounce  with 

full  breath,  as  hope,  not  ope. 
Aspirate,  as'-pe-iate,  a.  91.  394.    Proaounced  with 
full  breath. 

AsPIRATIO^,  as-pe-ra'-shun,  s.    A  breathing  after,  an 
ardent  M  ish,  the  act  of  aspiring,  er  desiring  something  high 
the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  with  full  breatli. 
To  Aspire,  as-pire',  v,  n.    To  desire  with  eageriiess,  to 

pant  after  something  higher;  to  rise  higher. 
Asportation,  as-por-ta'-sliiin,  s.    A  carrying  away. 
Asquint,  a-skwint',  ad.    Obliquely,  not  in  the  straight 
line  of  vision. 

Ass,  ass,  s.    Au  animal  of  burden  5  a  stupid,  heavy,  dull 
fellow,  a  dolt. 

To  Assail,  as-salc,  v.  a.  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner, 
to  assault,  to  fall  upon;  to  attack  with  argument  or  cen 

Assailable,  as-sa-lu-bl,  a.  405.    That  wjiich  may  be 
attacked. 

Assailant,  as-sa -lant,  s.    He  that  attacks. 
Assailant,  as-sa -lant,  a.    Attacking,  invading. 
As  SAILER,  as-sa'-lnr,  s.  98.    One  wlio  attacks  aMother. 
Assapanick,  as-wi-pan'-nik,  s.    The  flying  squirrel. 
As-fASSin,  as-sjW-*in,  S.    A  murderer,  one  that  kills  by 

sudden  violence.  .      ,  ,    ,  , 
To  Assassinate,  as-sas  -w*  iiatr,  v.  a.  91.    To  murder 

by  viob'noe;  to  way-jay,  to  take  bv  treachery. 
Assassination,  &s-BUs-isc-ntt-sluui,  s.    The  act  of  as- 
eassiualing. 


ASS  (  31 

nbi  167,  n6t  163  —  tiibe  171,  tab  172,  hAll  173  - 


)  ASS 

611  299  —  phund  313  - 


AssASsrsATOR,  as-sas'-e-na-tflr,  s.  Murderer,  mankiller 
AssATiox,  as-s.-i'-slii'in,  s.  Roasting. 
AssAiXT,  as-salt',  s.    Storm,  opposed  to  sap  or  siege  , 

\ioleuce;  invasion,  hostility,  attack;  inlaw,  a  violent  kind 

ot  injury  offered  to  a  man's  person. 
To  Assault,  as-salt',  v.  a.    To  attack,  to  invade. 
AssALLTEB,  as-salt'-UT,  s.    Oue  who  violently  assaults 

another. 

A 
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AY,  as-sa ,  s.    Examination ;   in  law,  the  examina 
tion  of  measures  and  weig-hts  used  by  the  clerk  of  th( 
market;  the hrst entrance  upon  any  thing;  attack,  trouble 
To  Assay,  as-sa',  v.  a.    To  make  trial  of;  to  apply  to. 

as  the  touchstone  in  assaying  metals;  to  try,  to  endeavour 
AssAYER,  as-sa'-ur,  s.  98.    An  oflicer  of  the  mint,  for 

the  due  trial  of  silver. 
AssECTATiox,  as-sek-ta -shun,  s.  Attendance. 
AssECUTiox,  as-se-ku'-shfin,  s.  Acquirement. 
Assemblage,  as-sem'-bladje,  s.  90.    A  collection; 

number  of  individuals  brought  together. 
To  AssESiELE,  as-sem'-bl,  v.  a.  405.     To  bring  to 

gether  into  one  place. 
To  AssE^iBLE,  as-sem'-bl,  v.  n.    To  meet  together. 
Assembly,  as-sem'-ble,  s.    A  company  met  together. 
AssEXT,  as-sent',  s.    The  act  of  agreeing  to  any  thing 

consent,  agreement. 
To  AssEXT,  as-sent',  v.  n.    To  concede,  to  yield  to 
Assentation,  as-sen-ta'-shiin,  s.    CompUauce  with  th 

opinion  of  another  out  of  flattery. 
AssEXTMEXT,  as-s6nt'-ment,  s.  Consent 
To  Assert,  iis-sert',  v.  a.    To  maintain,  to  defend  ei 
ther  by  words  or  actions;  to  affirm;  to  claim,  to  vindi 
cate  a  title  to. 

Assertion,  as-ser'-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  asserting. 
Assertive,  ^as-s^r'-tiv,  a.  158.    Positive,  dogmatical 
AssERTOR,  as-s^r'-tur,  s.  98.    Maintaiuer,  vindicator, 
aflirmer. 

To  AssERVE,  as-serv ,  v.  a.  To  serve,  help,  or  second 
To  Assess,  as-s^',  v.  a.    To  charge  with  any  certain 
sum. 

AssBSSiOiv,  as-slsh'-fin,  s.    A  sitting  down  by  one. 
Assessment,  as-ses'-m^nt,  s.The  sum  levied  on  certain 

property ;  the  act  of  assessing. 
Assessor,  as-ses'-sur,  s.  98. 


afGr- 


The  person  that  sits  by 

ri!";'T^?~'  ujiomer  as  next  in  "  " 

that  lays  taxes. 

Assets,  as'-sets,  s.    Goods  sufficient  to  discharge  that 

burden  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir. 
To  AssEVER,  as-sev'-ur,  98.  } 
To  Asseverate,  as-sev'-e-rate,  91.  555.)  ^' 
To  affirm  with  great  solemnity,  as  upon  oath. 

Asseveration,  as-sev-e-ra -shuii,  s.  Solemn 

mation,  as  upon  oath. 
AssHEAD,  iis'-hed,  s.    A  blockhead. 
Assiduity,  as-se-dii'-e-te,  s.  Diligence. 
AssiDuors,  as-sid'-ju-us,  a.  294.  376.     Constant  in 

application. 

Assiduously,  as-sid'-ju-us-Ie,  ad.  Diligently,  contiuu- 
ally. 

AssiENTO,  as-se-gn'-t(),  *.  A  contract  or  convention 
between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  pow  ers,  for  furnish 
mg  the  Spanish  dominions  iu  America  with  slaves. 

To  Assign,  as-slne',  v.  a.  To  mart  out,  to  appoint ; 
to  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or  value;  to  give  a  reason 
to'"ano"her '  ^"  ^'^'P"'""'  ^  *lep"ty,  or  make  over  a  right 

Assignable,  as-slne -a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  as- 
signed. •' 

Assignation,  as-si^-n;i'-shiln,  s.  An  appointment  to 
a  ^thin^to  amlK"^  appointments;  a  making  over 

AgsiGNEE,  as-se-nc ,  s.    He  that  is  appointed  or  deput- 
aiT-mmoSrry?^  ""''^  ''P"'^'"'  -'^  - 
Amigner,  as-si'-nrtr,  s.  98.    He  that  assigns. 
AwicaiMENT,  as-sine'-me-nt,  s.      Appointment  of  one 
thing  with  regard  to  another  thing  or  person  ;  iu  law,  the 


deed  by  which  any  thing  is  transferred  from  oue  to  an 
other. 


Assigns,  as-smz  ,  s.    Those  persons  to  whom  any  trust 
is  assigned.   This  is  a  law  term,  and  always  used  in  tlie 
plural;  as,  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  person's  heirs,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns. 
Assimilable,  as-sini'-e-la-bl,  a.    That  which  may  be 

converted  to  the  same  nature  M'ith  something  else. 
To  Assimilate,  as-sim'-e-late,  v.  a.  91.    Ta  convert 
to  the  same  nature  with  another  thing;  to  bring  to  a  like- 
ness, or  resemblance. 
Assimilateness,  as-slm'-rae-late-nes,  s.  Likeness. 
Assimilation,  as-sira-me-la'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
verting any  thing  to  the  nature  or  substance  of  another  ; 
tne  state  of  being  assimilated ;  the  act  of  growing  like 
some  other  being.  ° 
To  Assist,  as-sist',  v.  a.    To  help. 
Assistance,  as-sis'-tanse,  s.    Help,  furtherance. 
Assistant,  as-sls'-tant,  a.    Helping,  lending  aid. 
Assistant,  as-sis'-tant,  s.    A  person  engaged  in  an  af- 
fair, not  as  principal,  but  as  auxiliary  or  ministerial. 
Assize,  as-size',  s.    A  court  of  judicature  held  twice  a 
year  in  every  county,  in  which  causes  are  tried  by  a  judge 
and  jury ;  an  ordinance  or  statute  to  determine  the  weiicht 
ot  bread. 

To  Assize,  as-slze',  v.  a.  To  fix  the  rate  of  any  thing. 
Assizer,  as-  si'-zi\r,  s.    An  officer  that  has  the  care  of 

weights  and  measures. 
Associable,  as-so  --slie-a-bl,  a.     That  which  may  be 

joined  to  another. 
To  Associate,  as-so  -  she-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  unite  with 
another  as  a  confederate;  to  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equal 
terms ;  to  accompany. 
Associate,  as-so'-she-ate,  a.  91.  Confederate. 
Associate,  as-so'-slie-ate,  s.     A  partner,  a  confede- 
rate, a  companion. 
Association,  as-so-slie-a -shun,  s.  Union,  conjunction, 
society;  confederacy;  partnership;  connection.— See  Fro- 
nnnciation . 

ssonance,  as'-so-nanse,  s.    Reference  of  one  sound 
to  another  resembling  it. 
Assonant,  as'-so-nant,  a.    Resembling  another  sound. 
To  Assort,^  as-sort',  v.  a.    To  range  in  classes. 
To  AssoT,  as-s6t',  v.  a.    To  infatuate. 
To  Assuage,  as-swaje',  v.  a.  331.    To  mitigate;  to 

soften;  to  appease,  to  pacify;  to  ease. 
Assuagement,  as-swaje'-ment,  s.    What  mitigates  or 
softens. 

AssuAGER,  as-swa-jflr,  s.  98. 
appeases. 

AssuAsiVE,  as-swa -sir,  a.  158.  428.  Softening, 
^  gating. 

To  AssuBJUGATE,  as-siib'-ju-ffate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
ject  to.  °  ' 

AssuEFACTiON,  fis-swe-fak'-shiln,  s.     The  stat«  of 
being  accustomed. 

AssuETLDE,  as'-swe-tude,  *.334.  Accastomauce,  custom. 

To  Assume,  as-suine',  V.  a.  454.  To  take;  to  take 
upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate,  to  claim  or  seize  unjustly  : 
to  suppose  something  without  proof;  to  appropriate. 
J^r  WhyMr.  Sheridan  should  pronounce  this  word  and  the 
ord  consume  without  the  h,  and  presume  and  resume,  as  if 
rittcn  prczlioom  and  rezhoom,  is  not  easily  conceived ;  the 

ilTm         aspirated  in  all  or  none.— See  Principles,  151. 

ssuMER,  as-su -mur,  s.  98.    An  arrogant  man. 
Assuming,  as-su-ming,  part.  a.    Arrogant,  haughty. 
ssuMPSiT,  as-siiin'-sk,  s.     A  voluutarv  promise  made 
by  word,  whereby  a  man  taketh  upon  hiin  to  perform  or 
pay  any  thin^  to  another.  * 
ssuMPTiON,  as-sum'-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  taking  any 
thing  to  one's  self;  the  supposition  of  any  tiling  without 
farther  proof;  the  thing  supposed,  a  postulate;  the  tak- 
ing up  any  person  into  heaven. 

ssuMPTivE,  as-sfim'-tiy,  a.  157.  That  which  is  assumed. 
Assurance,  ash-shu-ranse,  s.  Certain  expectation; 
secure  confidence,  trust ;  freedom  from  doubt,  certain  know- 
ledge; firmness,  undoubting  steadiness;  confidence,  want 
ot  modesty;  ground  of  confidence,  security  given;  spirit, 
intrepidity;  testimony  of  credit,  conviction;  insurance. 


One  who  pacifies  or 


sub- 
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.    „  f  17  fill 83  (ktSl-mi  93,  mSt  95-plne  105,  pm  l«1-n6  162,  mSve  164, 
^  n'lQ  Fate  73,  fur  TT,  wi  ox  ?  4  ,  t    «   /  i  n/*!  pino  1 

^559.  late    ,  ^  Tog,veco..ficte.KelAsTROT«OMicAi.,as-tr«-n»m;e^^^^^^  „. 

To  AssruE,  ash-*"=  '         ;,7e', ;  to  lake  c»»iuleut,  AsTROKOMicK,  as-tio-nom  -ik,  ) 
As'^'^Sb...  ash-.hi'-red-nfe,  s.  365.    The  state  °f     -irp'^^^^^^^^^  »-'-f  r'^'ftl  .'o.ie,"'''""' 

Asymmetry,  a-sim -me-tre,  s.  ^^oa 


AsTHMATicAL,  ast-raat-e-ka^^  |  ^ 


AsTHM  ^TICK,  ast-mat-ik,  awy.)  I  Asymmetry,  a-si.u-.^^— ,  -  - 

^^^-t?"^""^"  -  -  ^^'''^~l£5ettJS^a;^=:^^^^^ 

Af^SU,  ^'-st5„--^4d,  part.  a.    A  »o.a  usea  -  s.>,aW^^^^^^^  -1^^  .  , 

^?o,*i»i.hfVr  »;  »-}«-^  405.  With  oue-.  legs  ZS^i^^i^^^'^ it^f^l^^ 
ASTK.VBDIE,  1-str.ld-lU,  aa.  *VO.  l    placc  »here  any  tUmg  is  ;  aa  1  e  w  at  W '^^^^    A,  sometimes 

A'"»°:L7i''""?.-giM.503.   .V  little  round  memWr,     i/.'-'.S  J^Si^y^in  tl^'jowel' 'ii^'ov  obedient  to  -,  as,  At 
*in^e  ?or,n  of  a  Ing,  as  the  tops  and  hotloms  ot  column,  I   '^/.'."^'ife ;  it  all,  in  any  manner. 
aItIa.  T-trM,  «     Starry,  relating  to  the  stars.       L  .^-.i.^,,        A  Und  of  tabonr  used  hy  the 

AsxKAv;  f.-stra;,  «rf     Out  of  '^J^^'     ,„„,.LMoors.  5„.    ^.e^ption  from  ve.a- 

ToA*TRICT,d»-tnkt,  f.«  J    ti„n,trau,nimty.  furnace  t. 


AsTuicTios,  as-trik'-slu^n,  s. 

tiu'  cTORV,  as-trik'-tflr-ri,  a.  Asiriugeut. 
IrTMDB,  a-rtrl.W,  VVith  the  legs  open. 


I    tiou,  tranqQillity^.  di»-e6tiug  furuace  to 

The  act  or  power  of  j^^jj^j^oR,  at7i-a-nor,  s.  iOO.    a  lUo^bi  e 

keep  heat  tor  some  time.  ^^.^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

0.etUatae        the  existeoce 

ot"  God. 


AfTKiCT      '  ' ,  ,  /      3     ^Yith  the  legs  open.  I    ot"  God.  ,    ,    ,  ,4,  atheism 

AsTRiDii,  a-stiiae,««-  ^  },avi.iff  I  Atheistical,  a-t/te-is-te-kdl,  a. 

ASTKI..KO.S,  ^-tar-c-ras,  «.     Bear..,  or  -"-Uwo^  la  a.i  athei. 

AivRLOE,  as-trlnie  ,  -        ^«  ^  contraction,  Ath.  ,.y_,,.Ul-nes,  s.  The  .ualit, 


to  make  the  parts  diavr  together 

to  nidK        I  ^  s     The  power  of  cou- 

AiTRINGKNCY,  as-trill  ")(  n-*t,  S.      XI  1 
tracliugthe  parts  of  the  body. 

^    fJt,/  ir.nt  a  Binding,  contracting. 

AvntiNGK>T,        r        "^^^^  ,^51^''  The  science  of 

ASTROGRAPHY,  aS-tfOg  -rd-It,  i.  tixo 

dcHcribiog  tlie^stars  a„  instrument  chiefly  used 

^ole,  the  sun,  or  stars,  at 

.V  frM'-iViftr  s.  One  that,  supposing  the 
^r:/,:r";^.h;';^:"  .<^^'-  a  can,al  po»er,  protes.e, 

Av;u:;.^G.A.,  as-tr;,-lo.j<^-an,  ^A^trologer. 

Astu<)Mk;h^vl,  [  a. 

llVlaliog  to  aHtn.lopy,  prnlVn^ing  aslrologj. 

^{r'^^iKO^llG;;:;;  i;.-tr^,r-A-jac,  to  practise 

Ao'uuKOCV,  i\H-tr^l'-;.-.i«',  »•  The  practice  of  lore 

^  .  1    !p  ihinV'^  by  tbe  know  ledge  ol  the  stars. 
AsTROM.M..:»,  i\.-tron'-nu-^u^r,         He  that  studies 
Ibe  celfHlial  motions 


A^^B,"  Bs.,  a-th«.'-t^-kil-n8s,      The  ,uali., 
AT,,Ktf.cttiw-3*-tlk,  a.    Civen  ,0  atheism. 

l™=i"t*^n'^J;,^^tft.,   a.'     Uaviog  .he 

A-  .    .  ;  ;  ,  al/.-lf  t'-il.  «.  500.    Helougiog  to  ».e,t- 

iag  Strong  on.a.lj,  vigorous,  Insl;  ,  ,ol,u„. 
Athm  ART,  a-l/nvirt',  J.rq..    Across,  transverse  to  a,., 

thing ;  through.  . 
*  .'■  f'ilf'  «J     AVith  the  action  of  a  man  making  a 

'^Wil^le&e^.he  sn  r.er  of  a  bnildiug-,  a  ..cl,  Wu.d 

A;',u'I:,.kk.„  At'-.n.'.-.f.'.re,      The   air  .ha.  enco,,, 
,>  ishcs  the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

A';::;,^;..v.»..A..,"t-"'''-«''--'-''»''  «■  ■'^'"•■s"'^-  - 

tin;  atmu.-'piitre.  , 
Atom  i'lt'-tAn.,  s.  Such  a  small  particle  as  cannot 

^irphysicaJly  divided;  any  thing  extremely  small. 


ATT 
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Atomical,  a-tom' -e-kal,  a.  Consisting  of  atoms ;  relat- 
ing to  atoms. 

AxofisT,  at'-to-mist,  s.    One  that  holds  the  atomical 


a.    Inky,  black. 
Wicked  in  a  high 


philosophy. 
Atomy,  at'-o-ine,  s.    An  atom. 

To  Atone,  a-tone',  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  accord   to  stand 
as  an  equivalent  for  something ;  to  answer  for. 

To  Atone,  a-tone',  v.  a.    To  expiate. 

Atonement,  a-tone'-inent,  s.  Agreement,  concord 
expiation,  expiatory  equivalent. 

Atop,  a-top',  ad.    On  the  top,  at  the  top. 

Atrabilarian,  at-tra-be-la -re-an,  a.  507.  Melan- 
choly. 

Atraeilarious!,  at-tra-be-la -re-i'is,  a.  Melancholick 
ATRABiLARiorsNEss,  sit-tra-be-la -re-us-nes,  s.  The 

state  of  being  melancholy.  ^ 
Atramental,  at-tni-men'-tal, 
ATRAMENTors,  at-tra-men'-tCis, 
Atrocious,  a-tro'-shas,  a.  292. 

degree,  enormous. 
Atrociously,  a-tro'-shfis-le,  ad.    In  an  atrocious 

manner. 

Atrociousness,  a-tro-shfis-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 

enormously  criminal. 
Atrocity,  a-tros'-se-te,  s.  511.    Horrible  \dckedne8s. 
Atrophy,  at'-tro-fe,  s.  Want  of  nourishment,  a  disease 
To  Attach,  at-tatsli,  v.  a.    To  arrest,  to  take  or  ap 

prehend ;  to  seize;  to  lay  hold  on;  to  win;  to  gain  over, 

to  enamour;  to  lix  to  one's  interest. 
Attachment,  at-tatsh'-ment,  s.    Adherence,  regard. 
To  Attack,  at-tak',  v.  a.  To  assault  an  enemy ;  to  begin 

a  contest. 
Attack,  at-tak',  s.    An  assault 

Attacker,  at-tak'-^ir,  s.  98.  The  person  that  attacks. 
To  Attain,  at-tane',  v.  a.    To  gain,  to  procure ;  to 

overtake;  to  come  to;  to  reach;  to  equal. 
To  Attain,  at-tane',  v.  n.  To  come  to  a  certain  state ; 

to  arrive  at. 

Attainable,  at-tane'-a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, procurable. 

Attainableness,  at-tane'-a-bl-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  attainable. 

Attainder,  at-tane'-dur,  s.  98.  The  act  of  attainting 
in  law ;  taint. 

Attainment,  at-tanc'-ment,  s.  That  which  is  attained, 
acquisition;  the  act  or  power  of  attaining. 

To  Attaint,  at-tant',  v.  a.  To  attaint  is  particularly 
used  for  such  as  are  found  guilty  of  some  crime  or  of- 
fence; to  taint,  to  corrupt. 

Attaint,  at-tant',  s.  ,  Any  thing  injurious,  as  illness, 
weariness;  stain,  spot,  taint. 

Attainture,  at-tane'-tshure,  s.  461.  Reproach,  im- 
putation. 

To  Attaminate,  at-tam'-e-nate,  v.  a.  To  corrupt. 
Not  used. 

To  Attemper,  at-tem'-pi'ir,  v.  a.  To  mingle,  to  weaken 
by  the  mixture  of  something  else;  to  regulate,  to  soften; 
to  mix  in  just  proportions;  to  fit  to  something  else. 

To  Attemperate,  at-tem'-per-ate,  v.  a.  555.  To  pro- 
portion to  something. 

To  Attempt,  at-terat',  v.  a.  412.  To  attack,  to  ven- 
ture upon ;  to  trj',  to  endeavour. 

Attempt,  at-temt',  s.  412.  An  attack,  an  essay,  an 
endeavour. 

Attemptable,  at-t^nlt'-ta-bl,  a.  Liable  to  attempts 
or  attacks.  . 

Attempter,  at-temt' -tur,  s.  The  person  that  attempts; 
an  endeavourer. 

To  Attend,  at-t^nd',  v.  a.  To  regard,  to  fix  the  mind 
upon;  to  wait  on;  to  accompany;  to  be  present  with,  upon 
a  summons;  to  be  appendant  to;  to  be  consequent  to;  to 
stay  for. 


To  yield  attention;  to  stay, 


To  Attend,  at-tend',  v.  n. 
to  delay. 

Attendance,  at-ten'-danse,  s.  The  act  of  waiting  on 
another;  service;  the  persons  waiting,  a  train;  attention, 
regard.  ' 


Attendant,  at-ten-dant,  s.  One  that  attends;  one 
that  belongs  to  the  train ;  one  that  waits  as  a  suitor  or  agent; 
one  that  is  present  at  any  thing ;  a  concomitant,  a  con- 
sequent. 

Attender,  sit-ten'-dur,  s.  98.    Companion,  associate. 

Attent,  at-tent',  a.     Intent,  attentive. 

Attentates,  at-ten'-tates,  s.    Proceedings  in  a  court 

after  an  inhibition  is  decreed. 
Attention,  at-ten'-shiin,  s.    The  act  of  attending  or 

heeding. 

Attentive,  at-ten -tiv,  a.  158.    Heedful,  regardful. 
Attentively,  at-ten -tiv-le,  ad.  Heedfully,  carefully. 
Attentiyen-ess,  at-ten'-tiv-nSs,   s.    Heedfuluess,  at- 
tention. 

Attenuant,  at-ten -u-ant,  a.  Endued  with  the  power 
of  making  tliin  or  slender. 

Attenuate,  at-ten'-u-ate,  a.  91.  Made  thin  or  slender. 

Attenuation,  at-t^n-ii-a'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  making 
any  thing  thin  or  slender. 

Atter,  at'-tur,  s.  98.    Corrupt  matter. 

To  Attest,  at-test',  v.  a.  To  bear  witness  of,  to  wit- 
ness; to  call  to  witness. 

Attestation,  at-tes-ta -shfin,  s.  Testimony,  evidence. 

Attic,  at'-tik,  a.  Belonging  to  Attica,  belonging  to 
Athens.  In  philology,  delicate,  poignant,  just,  upright.  In 
architecture,  belonging  to  the  upper  part  ofa  building;  be- 
longing to  an  upper  story, ilat,  having  the  roof  concealed; 
belonging  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  base  sometimes  used  in  the 
Ionic  and  Doric  orders. 

To  Atticise,  at'-te-size,  v.n.  To  make  use  of  atti- 
cisms. 

Atticism,  at'-te-sizm,  s.  An  imitation  of  the  Attic  style ; 
a  concise  and  elegant  mode  of  expression. 

Attiguous,  at-tig'-u-us,  c.    Hard  by. 

To  Attinge,  at-tinje',  v.  a.    To  touch  slightly. 

To  Attire,  at-tlre',  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to  array. 

Attire,  at-tire',  s.  Clothes,  dress  ;  in  hunting,  the  horns 
of  a  buck  or  stag ;  in  botany,  the  flower  of  a  plant  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  the  impalement,  the  foliation,  and 
the  attire. 

Attirer,  at-tl'-rur,  s.  One  that  attires  another,  a 
dresser. 

Attitude,  at'-te-tude,  s.  A  posture,  the  posture  or 
action  in  which  a  statue  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

Attollent,  at-tol'-lent,  a.  That  which  raises  or  lifts  up. 

Attorney,  at-tur'-ne,  s.  165.  Such  a  person  as  by 
consent,  commandment,  or  request^  takes  heed  to,  sees, 
and  takes  upon  him  the  charge  ot  other  men's  business, 
in  their  absence;  one  who  is  appointed  or  retained  to  pro- 
secute or  defend  an  action  at  law;  a  lawyer. 

Attorneyship,  at-tur -ne-ship,  s.  The  office  of  an 
attorney. 

Attornment,  at-turn-ment,  s,  A  yielding  of  the  tene- 
ment to  a  new  lord. 

To  Attract,  at-trakt',  v.  a.  To  draw  to  something; 
to  allure,  to  invite. 

Attractation,  at-trak-ta-shun,  s.  Frequent  handling. 

Attractical,  at-trak'-te-kal,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  draw. 

Attraction,  at-trak'-sbiin,  s.  The  power  of  drawing 
any  thing ;  the  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. 

Attractive,  at-trak'-tiv,  a.  158.  Having  the  power 
to  draw  any  thing;  inviting,  alluring,  enticing. 

Attractive,  at-trak'-tiv,  s.  That  which  draws  or  in- 
cites. 

Attractively,  at-trak'-t!v-le,  ad.  With  the  power 
of  attracting. 

Attractiveness,  at-trak'-tiv-nCs, 
being  attractive. 

Attractor,  at-trak'-tur,  s.  98.  The  agent  that  at- 
tracts. 

Attrahent,  at'-tra-h^nt,  s.  503.  /.  That  which  draw  s. 
Attributable,  at-trib'-u-ta-bl,  a.    That  which  may 

be  ascribed  or  attributed. 
To  Attribute,  at-trib'-iite,  v.  a.  492.    To  ascribe, 

to  yield;  to  impute,  as  to  a  cause. 
E 


S.    The  quality  of 


AVE 


(  34  ) 


AVO 


^5-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 
Attribute  at'-tre-butc,  s.  492.    The  thing  attributed  AvetnGeatsce,  a-Ten'-janse,  s.  244.  Panishment. 


to  another ;  quality  adherent ;  a  thing  belonging  to  another, 
an  appendant;  reputation,  honour. 
Attributiox,  at-tre-bu -shun,  s.  Commendation. 
Attrite,  at-trlte',  a.    Ground,  worn  by  rubhiug. 
Attritexess,  at-trlte' -lies,  s.    The  being  much  worn. 
Attritio:v,  at-tr!sh'-un,  s.  507.    The  act  of  wearing 
things  by  rubbing;  grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from  the 
fear  of  punishment;  the  lowest  degree  of  repentance. 
To  Attune,  at-tune',  v.  a.  To  make  any  thing  musical ; 

to  tune  one  thing  to  another.  —  See  Tune. 
Atween,  a-t\veen',  ad.  or  prep.    Betwixt,  between. 
Atwixt,  a-twlkst',  })rep.    In  the  middle  of  two  things. 
To  AvATt,  a- vale',  v.  a.    To  profit,  to  turn  to  profit ; 

to  promote,  to  prospei',  to  assist. 
Avail,  a-vale',  s.    Profit,  advantage,  benefit. 
Available,  a-va'-la-bl,  a.  405.    Profitable,  advanta- 
geous; powerful,  having  force. 
Availableivess,  a-va -la-bl-nes,  s.    Power  of  promot- 
ing the  end  for  which  it  is  used. 
Availably,  a-va'-la-ble,  ad.    Powerfully,  profitably. 
AvAiLMENT,  a-vale'-ment,  s.    Usefulness,  advantage. 
To  AvALE,  a-vale',  v.  a.    To  let  fall,  to  depress. 
Avant-guard,  a-vant'-gard,  s.    The  van. 
Avarice,  av'-a-ris,  s.  142.    Covetousness,  insatiable 

desire.  ^  ^ 

Avaricious,  av-a-risli'-fis,  a.  292.  Covetous, 
Avariciously,  av'-a-risli -us-le,  ad.  Covetously. 
AvARiciousNESs,  av-a-rish'-us-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  avaricious. 
AvAUNT,  a-vant',  int.  216.    A  word  of  abhorrence  by 

M'hich  any  one  is  driven  away. 
AuBURNE,  aw'-burn,  a.    Brown,  of  a  tan  colour 
Auction,  awk'-shun,  s.    A  manner  of  sale  in  which  one 

person  bids  after  another;  the  thing  sold  by  auction. 
AucTiONARY,  awk'-shfm-a-re,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auc 
tion. 

Auctioneer,  awk-shOn-eer ,  s.  275.    The  person  that 

manages  an  auction. 
AucTiVE,  iWk'-tiv,  a.  158.    Of  an  increasing  quality 
Not  used. 

AucuPATiON,  aw-ku-pa -shun,  s.  Fowling,  bird-catching. 
Audacious,  aw-da  -  shus,  a.  292.    Bold,  impudent 
Audaciously,  aw-da -shus-le,  ad.  Boldly,  impudently 
Audaciousness,  aw-da'-shus-nes,  s.  Impudence. 
Audacity,  aw-das'-e-te,  s.  511.    Spirit,  boldness 
Audible,  aw'-de-bl,  a.  405.    That  which  may  be  per 

ceived  by  hearing ;  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 
Audibleness,  Aw  -de-bl-n^s,  s.    Capableness  of  being 

heard.         ,     i  i 
Audibly,  aw'-de-ble,  In  anch  a  manner  as  to 

heard. 

Audience,  dw'-je-^nse,  s.  293,  294.  The  act  of  hear 
ing;  the  liberty  of  speaking  granted,  a  hearing;  an  audi 
tory,  persons  collected  to  hear ;  the  reception  of  any  man 
who  delivers  a  solemn  message. 

Audit,  aw  -dlt,  s.    A  final  account. 

To  Audit,  aw'-dlt,  v.  a.    To  take  an  account  finally 

AuDiTiox,  aw-dlish'-un,  S.  507.  Hearing. 

Auditor,  aw'-do-tur,  s.  98.  503,  h.  A  hearer  ;  a  person 
employed  fo  take  an  account  ultimatelj;;  a  king's  oflicer, 
who,  yearly  examining  the  accounts  of  all  uudcr-oflicers 
accountable,  niaLcs  up  a  general  book. 

Auditory,  aw'-de-tfir-re,  a.  557.  That  has  the  power 
of  hearing. 

Auditory,  Aw'-de-tAr-n^,  s.  An  audience,  a  collection 
of  pcr.HonR  asHemblcd  to  hear;  a  place  where  lectures  are 
to  ue  heard. 

AuDiTRKHS,  Aw'-de-tr?;8,  s.    The  woman  that  hears 
To  Avkl,  a-v^;!',       n.    To  pnll  away. 
Avkmary,  a-ve  lua'-re,  s.    A  form  of  worship  in  ho 

nour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Average,  av'-^rii-ldje,  s.  91.  A  certain  quantity  of  oats 

paid  to  a  liindioril. 
To  AvK.NGK,  a-\^iije',  v.  a.    To  revenge;  to  punish. 


Avengement,  a-venje -ment,  s.  Vengeance,  revenge. 
Avenger,  a-  ven'-jur,  s.    Punisher;  revenger,  taker  of 

vengeance. 
AvENS,  av'-ens,  s.    The  herb  bennet. 
AvENTURE,  a-  ven'-tshure,  s.  461.  A  mischance,  causing 

a  man's  death,  without  felony. 
Avenue,  av  -e-nu,  s.  335.  503.    A  way  by  which  any 
place  may  be  entered ;  an  alley,  or  walk  of  trees  before  a 
house.  —  See  Revenue. 
To  Aver,  a-ver,  v.  a.    To  declare  positively. 
Average,  av -ur-idje,  s.  90.  555.  That  duty  or  service 
which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the  king ;  a  medium,  a  mean 
proportion. 

Averment,  a-ver -ment,  s.  Establishment  of  any  thing 

by  evidence. 
Avernat,  a-ver -nat,  s.    A  sort  of  grape. 
To  AvERRUNCATE,  av-er-Tung'-kate,  v.  a.  91.  408.  To 

root  up.         ^  t/  2 

AvERSATiON,  HV-er-sa'-shun,  s.    Hatred,  abhorrence. 
Averse,  a-verse',  a.    Malign,  not  favourable ;  not  pleas- 
ed with,  unwilling  to. 
Aversely,  a-verse'-le,  ad.    Unwillingly;  backwardly. 
AvERSENESS,  a-versc'-nes,  S.    Unwillingness ;  backvrard- 
ness. 

Aversion,  a-ver -shun,  s.  Hatred,  dislike,  detestation; 

the  cause  of  aversion. 
To  Avert,  a-vert',  v.  a.    To  turn  aside,  to  turn  off, 
to  put  by. 

xluGER,  aw'-gur,  s.  98.  166.  A  carpenter's  tool  to  bore 

holes  with. 
Aught,  awt,  s.  393.    Any  thing. 

fS'This  word  is  not  a  pronoun,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  mark- 
ed it,  but  a  substantive. 

To  Augment,  awg-ment',  v.  a.    To  increase,  to  make 

bigger  or  more. 
To  Augment,  awg-ment',  v.  n.    To  increase,  to  grow 
bigger. 

Augment,  awg'-ment,  s.  492.  Increase ;  state  of  increase. 
Augmentation,  awg-men-ta'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  in- 
creasing or  making  bigger;  the  state  of  being  made  big- 
ger; the  thing  added,  by  which  another  is  made  bigger. 
Augur,  aw'-gur,  s.  98.  166.     One  who  pretends  to 

predict  by  the  flight  of  birds. 
To  Augur,  aw'-gfir,  v.  n.    To  guess,  to  conjecture  by 
signs. 

To  Augurate,  aw'-gu-rate,  v.  n.  91.    To  judge  by 
augury. 

Augur  ATiON,  aw-gu-ra  -shun,  s.  The  practice  of  augury. 
AuGURER,  aw'-giir  ur,  s.  555.  The  same  with  augur. 
AuGURiAL,  aw-gu -re-al,  a.  Relating  to  augury. 
Augury,  aAv'-gu-re,  s.  179.  The  act  of  prognosticat- 
ing by  omens;  the  rules  observed  by  augurs;  an  omen 
or  prediction. 

August,  aw-gust',  a.  494.  Great,  grand,  royal,  magni- 
ficent. 

August,  aw'-gust,  s.    The  namo  of  the  eighth  month 

from  January  inclusive. 
AuGUSTNESS,  dw-gust'-ncs,  s.  Elevation  of  look,  dignity. 
Aviary,  li'-ve-a-re,  s.  505.    A  place  enclosed  to  keep 

birds  in. 
Avidity,  a-vid'-e-te, 
AviTOus,  av'-e-tiis,  a. 

cestors.   I\ot  used. 
To  Avi/E,  a-vlze', 

self,  to  consider. 
AuLD,  Awld,  a.    Old,    Not  used. 
AuLETiCK,  aw-U;t'-ik,  a.  509.  Belonging  to  pipes. 
AliLlCK,  t\w'-lik,  a.    Belonging  to  the  court. 
AI;L^,  l\wn,  s.    A  French  nieasure  of  length,  an  cll. 
To  AuMAlL,  i\w-male',  v.  a.    To  variegate. 
Aunt,  ant,  s.  214.     A  father  or  mother's  sister. 
Avocado,  av-o-ka'-do,  s.    A  plant. — ^See  Lumbago. 
To  Avo(  ATE,  iiv'-vo-ktitc,  v.  a.  91.    To  call  away. 


S.    Greediness,  eagerness. 
503.  314.    Left  by  a  man's  an- 

To  counsel ;  to  bethink  him- 


nor  167,  not  163 
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The  act  of  avoiding ;  the 
carried  off. 


ArocATiox,  aT-vo-ka-shun,s.  The  act  of  calling  aside 

the  business  that  calls. 
To  Atoid,  ^-v5id',  V.  a.  299.    To  ehun,  to  escape;  to 

endeavour  to  shun  ;  to  evacuate,  to  quit 
lo  Avoid,  a-Toid',  v.  n.    To  retire  ;  to  become  void  or 

vacant. 

Avoidable  a-v6id'-a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  he  avoided 

or  escaped. 
Avoidance,  a-v6id'-anse,  s. 

course  by  which  any  thing  is 
AvoiDER,  a-v6id'-gr,  s.  98.     The  person  that  shuns 

any  thing ;  the  person  that  carries  any  thing  away;  the 

vessel  in  Avhich  things  are  carried  away. 
AvoiDLEss,  a-void'-les,  a.  Inevitable. 
Avoirdupois,  av-^r-du-pojV,  a.  302.  a  kind  of  weight 

of  which  a  pound  contains  sixteen  ounces,  and  is  in  pro 

portion  to  a  pound  Troy  as  17  to  14. 
Avolatiox,  av-o-la -shfin,  s.    The  flying  away. 
To  Avouch,  a-'«6utsh',  v.  a.    To  aflinn,  to  maintain 

to  produce  in  favour  of  another;  to  vindicate,  to  justify. 
Avouch,  a-voiitsh',  s.  313.    Declaration,  evidence. 
AvoucHABLE,  a-v6utsh'-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  avouched 
AvoucHER,  a-voutsh'-ur,  s.    He  that  avouches. 
To  Avow,  a-v6u^-  v.  a.    To  justify,  to  declare  openly 

deckted*''  ^''^ch  may  be  openly 

Avowal,  a-voiV-al  s.    Justificatory  declaration. 
Avowedly,  k-Yoa-ed-U,  ad,  304.    In  an  avowed 

manner. 

AvoAVEE,  av-ou-e ,     He  to  whom  the  right  of  advowson 

01  any  church  belongs. 
AvowER,  a-voii'-fir,  s.  98.    He  that  avows  or  justifies. 
Avowry,  a-v6u -re,  s.    Where  one  takes  a  distress,  the 

taker  shall  justify  for  what  cause  he  took  it ;  which  is  called 

jiis  avowry. 

AvowsAL,  a-voiV-zal,  s.  442.    A  confession. 

Avowtry,  a-v6u'-tre,  s.  Adultery. 

Aurate,  aw'-rate,  s.    a  sort  of  pear. 

AuRELiA,  aw-re -le-a,  s.  92.  A  term  used  for  the  first 
apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  any  species 
of  insects,  the  chrysalis. 

Auricle,  aw'-re-kl,  s.  405.  The  external  ear ;  two  ap- 
pendages of  the  heart,  being  two  muscular  caps  covering 
the  two  ventricles  thereof. 

Auricula,  aw-rlk'-u-la,  s.  92.    Bear's  ear,  a  flower. 

Auricular,  aw-rik'-u-lar,  a.     Within  the  sense  or 

^ reach  of  hearing;  secret,  told  in  the  ear. 

AuRicuLARLY,  aw-rlk'-u-lar-ie,  ad.  In  a  secret  manner. 

Auriferous,  aw-rif'-fe-rfls,  a.  518.  That  produces 
gold. 

Ai  RiGATiox,  aw-re-ga-sliiin,  s.  The  act  of  driving  car- 
nages.  IV  ot  used. 

AuRisT,  aw'-rist, 
of  the  ear. 

Aurora,  aw-ro-ra,  s.  545.  A  species  of  crow- foot; 
the  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day,  poetically  the 
morning.  *^ 

Auscultation,  aws-kul-ta-shfin,  s.  A  hearkening  or 
listening  to. 

Auspice,  aw'-spis,  s.  140.  142.  The  omens  of  any 
future  undertaking  drawn  from  birds;  protection,  lav  our 
Shown ;  influence,  good  derived  to  others  Iroiu  the  piety 
of  their  patron.  ^  ^ 

^tkkf ^^^'-^P^**^'-^*'  «•  292-  Relating  to  prognos- 

Auspicious,  dw-sp!sli -fis,  a.  292.    With  omens  of  suc- 
cess ;  prosperous,  fortunate ;  favourable,  kind 
Jucky,  happy,  applied  to  things. 

Ai  spiciousLY,  dw-spish'-us-le,  ad. 
oualy. 

AuspiciousNEss,  aw-spish'-us-ness, 

piness.  ' 
Austere,  aw-stere,  a.  Severe, 
taste,  harsh. 

Austerely,  dw-stere-Ii,  ad.    Severely,  rigidly. 
AU8TERENESS    aAV-st^rc'-ii^s,  s.     Severity,  strictness, 
rigour;  roughness  in  taste. 


AUT 

p6und  313  — f/iin  466,  THis  469. 


s.  One  who  professes  to  cure  disorders 


propitious ; 
Happily,  prosper- 
Prosperity,  hap- 
harsh,  rigid,  sour  of 


Austerity,  aw-8ter -e-te,  «.  511.  Severity,  mortified 
life,  stricluess ;  cruelty,  harsh  discipline. 

Austral,  aws'-triil,  ) 

AusTRiKE,  aws'-trin,  140.  j  Southern. 

Authe.xtical,  aw-i/igii -te-ka!,  a.  509.  Authentick. 

Authentically,  aw-f/jen -tc-kal-lc,  ad.  With  cir- 
cumstances requisite  to  procure  authority. 

Authenticalness,  aw-tA^n'-tc-kiil-nes,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  authentick,  genuineness. 

To  AuTHEXTicATE,  iiw-t/ien -te-katc,  v.  a.  91.  To 
establish  any  thing  by  authority. 

I  have  inserted  this  word  without  any  precedent  from 

our  other  dictionaries;  but  it  is,  in  luy  opinion,  sufiiciently 

established  by  good  usage  to  give  it  a  place  in  all  of  them. 

Authenticity,  iiw-t/ien-tis'-se-te,  s.  Authority,  ge- 
nuineness. 

Authentick,  aw-f/ien -tik,  a.  That  which  has  every 
thing  requisite  to  give  it  authority. 

Authentickly,  Aw-thki'-iik-le,  ad.  After  au  authen- 
tick manner. 

Autheivtickness,  aw'-t/ien-tik-nes,  s.  Authenticity. 

Author,  Xw-thnv,  s.  98.  418.  The  first  beginner  or 
mover  of  any  thing;  the  efficient,  he  that  eff-ects  or  pro- 
duces any  thing;  the  first  writer  of  anv  thing;  a  writer  in 
generaL 

Authoress,  aw'-tMr-ess,  s.    A  female  writer. 
Authoritative,  aw-t/ior -e-ta-tiv,  a.     Having  dt»f 

authority ;  having  an  air  of  authority. 
Authoritatively,  aw-Mor'-e-ta-*tiv-Ie,  ad.    In  an 

authoritative  manner;  with  a  shew  of  authority  ;  with  due 

authority. 

AiiTHORiTATivEN-Ess,  dw-t/ior -c-ta-tlv-nes,  S.  Author- 
itative appearance. 

riuTHORiTY,  aw-t/ior -e-tc,  s.  Legal  power;  influence, 
credit;  power, rule;  support, countenance ;  testimony;  cre- 
dibility. 

tSr  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  written  autority. 
I  his  atfeoted  pronunciation  is  traced  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
one  ot  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  law,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
politestscholars  of  the  age,  and  whose  authority  has  been  sul- 
licieiit  to  sw  ay  the  bench  and  the  bar,  though  author,  authentic, 
theatre,  theory,  etc.  and  a  thousand  similar  words  m  here  the  th 
is  heard,  are  constantly  staring  them  in  the  face. 

Thepub]icear,however,  is  notso  far  vitiated  as  to  acknow- 
ledge this  innovation;  for  though  it  may  with  security,  and 
even  approbation,  be  pronounced  in  Westminster  Hall,  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  safe  for  an  actor  to  adopt  it  on  the  stage. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  autonfas  is  better  Latin,  that  the 
purer  Latin  never  had  the  h;  and  that  our  word,  which  is  de- 
rived from  it,  ought,  on  that  account,  to  omit  it.  Kat  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  according  to  the  best  Latin  critics,  the  word 
ought  to  be  written  awofonta.s,  and  that,  according  to  this  rea- 
soning, we  ought  to  write  and  pronounce  auHority  and  auc.tor : 
but  this,  I  presume,  is  farther  than  these  innovators  would 
choosetogo.  The  truth  is,  such  singularities  of  pronunciation 
should  be  lei  t  to  the  lower  order  of  critics,  w  ho,  like  coxcombs  in 
dress,  would  be  utterly  unnoticed  if  they  m  ere  not  distinguished 
by  petty  deviations  from  the  rest  oi  the  world. 

Authorization,  aw-t/io-re-za -sliun,  s.  Establishment 
by  authority. 

To  Authorize,  aw'-f/io-rlze,  v.  a.  To  give  authority 
to  any  person ;  to  make  any  tiling  legal ;  to  establish  any 
thing  by  authority;  to  justify,  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  right ; 
to  give  credit  to  any  person  or  thing. 

AuTOCRASY,  aw-tok'-ra-se,  s.  518.  Independent  power. 

Autocratrice,  aw-tok'-ra-trLs,  s.  A  female  absolute 
sovereign. 

Autograph,  aw'-to-graf,  s.    A  particular  person's  own 

writing,  the  original. 
Autographical,  aw-to-graf-e-kal,  a.    Of  one's  own 

writing. 

Automatical,  aw-to-mAf'-e-kal,  a.  Having  the  power 

of  moving  itself. 
Automaton,  aw-tom'-a-ton,  s.    A  machine  that  hath 

tlie  power  of  motion  within  itself. 
AuTOMATOUs,  iW-toin'-a-tus,  a.    Having  in  itself  the 

power  of  motion. 
Autonomy,  aw-ton -no-me,  s.  518..  The  living  according 

to  one  s  own  mind  and  prescription,  ^()t  in  use. 
Autopsy,  aw-top-se,  s.  Ocular  demonstration. 
Autoptical,  aw-top'-te-kal,  a.  Perceived  by  one's  own 

eves. 
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one's  own  ejes. 
1   A    '  f.^. 


A™rd>v'4fim,  s.  411.  The  season  of  the  year  between  Ayry 


AYRY,  a  -re,  a.    —  ►sec  »• 

Azimuth,  az -e-m&tft,  s.  The  azimuth  of  the  sun,  or 
of  a  sta  ,  is  an  arcli  between  the  meridian  of  the  place^and 
any  given  veiticalliue  •,  magnetical  azimuth  ,s  an  avch  of  the 
honzon  contained  between  the  sun's  circle  an^ 

magnetical  meridian ;  azimuth  compass,  is  an  instrument  used 
at  sea  for  finding  the  sun's  magnetical  azimuth. 
Azure,  a -zhure,  a.  484.  461.    Blue,  faint  blue. 


See  Airy. 


to 


J^^^-r^^  «.  to  autumn 

X'«ra^^^^^  The  act  of  pulling  one  thing 

AvZX-^--^'^     ™-  520.  Axnplificatiou 
A  ^^LiAR,^Wg--n'-yar,«.^478.    Helper,  assistant 
AUX1I.IARY,  kyy-S-zlV-jk-r^,  a     Helping  assisting. 
AuxiLiATioN,  Awg-zU-^-a  -shfin,  s.    Help,  aid. 
To  Await,  a-wate,  v.  a.    To  expect,  to  wait  for, 

attend,  to  be  in  store  for. 
Await,  a-wate  ,  s.    Ambush.  ,  . 

To  AW4KE,  a-wake ,  v.  a.    To  rouse  out  of  sleep  ,  to 

raise  from  any  state  resembling  sleep;  to  put  into  new 

To'awaKE,  a-wike',  V.n.  To  break  from  sleep,  to  cease 

to  sleep.      .    ,  ,  X  1     •  » 

AW4KE,  a-wake  ,  a.    Without  sleep,  not  sleeping. 
To  Awaken,  a-wa-kn.  103.—  SeeAwahe- 


B. 


Baa,  ba,  S.  77.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
To  Baa,  ba,  v.  n.    To  cry  like  a  sheep. 
To  Babble,  bab'-bl,  v.n.  405.  To  prattle  like  a  child 
to  talk  idly ;  to  tell  secrets ;  to  talk  much. 

AUAiv^,  a-«..-v.,  ^    ,      -  .Babble,  bcib'-bl,  s.    Idle  talk,  senseless  prattle. 

To  Awaken,  a-wa-kn.  103.—  See  Awake-  Babblement,  bab'-bl-mgnt,  s.    Senseless  prate. 

To  Award,  a-ward',  v.  a.  To  adjudge,  to  give  any  thi"g  g  ^bbi^^r,  bab'-bl&r,  s.  98.    Au  idle  talker ;  a  teller  of 

bv  a  iudicial  sentence  ;  to  judge,  to  determine.  secrets. 
Award,  a-ward',  s.    Judgment,  sentence,  determination.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^f^^^ 
Aware,  a-ware,  a.    Vigilant,  attentive.  Baeery,  ba -bur-re,  s.  555.    Finery  to  please  a  babe 

To  Aware,  d-ware',  v.  n.    To  beware,  to  be  cautious      „^  ,hild  , 
A  WAV  R-wa   ad.    Absent  from  any  place  or  person,  let  Babish,  ba-bish,  a.  Childish. 

us  Jo  -  begone -out  of  one's  own  power.  Baboon,  bd-b65n',  S.    A  monkey  of  the  largest  kind 

Awe,  dw,  s.    Reverential  fear,  reverence.  q        bi'.fe^,  s.  yulgarly  bab  -be.  A  chi  d  an  infant ; 

To  Awe  aw  v.  a.    To  strike  with  reverence  or  fear.    I    ^  ij^age  in  imitation  of  a  child,  which  girls  play 

A^^^rLi't""'^.  40athat  which  .tnke,  with  bIcc'^te.,  bik'-kA-t^d,  a.    Be.etwith  pearU-,  havi„g 
*lwe,  or  m,  wi,'h  reve.e,,ce.  -ov,Upiu.,i„ves.ed  with  dig-     many  bevn^^^^^  tak-kA-nA'-l^-an,        A  teulavd. 
Aw'±rfw'-4SI,' a—  rev„e,.tia,  .aaner.        Brc^^l.^K-k J-nil.,  «  ^-^ea  fea.ts  „£ 

AwH,tK,^-hwlle,        397.    Some  tUne  B!cOHr  BoLE,  bik'-kf.s-bMc,  s 

^=^??f4^f  ^^^^  555.  Bo„.hea... 

Awkwardly,  awk-wurd-le,  ad.    Clurasilj,  g;^^^^^^^^^   bVitsh'-^-l.\r,  s.    A  man  unmarried,  a  man 

centilitv.  clumsiness.  I    !r<       •  ■  i 

Awl,  dli's.    A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holes.       .    I  g^^^?;;;;^^^^^^^^^  The  condition  of 

\WLESS,  dw'-lSs,  a.    Without  reverence;  without  t^*^  «achelor*^^^^^  em  i, 

power  of  causing  reverence.  _  i,        IrtArK   hak  s 

AWME,  awin,  s.    A  Dutch  measure  answering  to  ^hat  inl  «ACK,  DdK,  s. 


S.    A  flower,  not  tall. 


«r  the  wbrel  are  prrlonned 
Av  ad    105.  \«^H. 

,->•  Sec  DireciiouH  to  ForcigncrH  prefixed  to  this  Diction 
ary. 


jy^^.         o.    The  hinder  part  of  the  body  ;  the  outer 
part' of  the  hand  when  it  is  «hut ;  the  rear ;   the  p^^^^^^^ 
behind;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  ot  sight;  the  thick  part 
of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge. 
Back,  bak,  ad.    To  the  place  whence  one  came ;  back- 
ward from  the  present  stalion;  behind,  not  coming  lonvard  ; 
toward  things  past;  again,  inreluin;  agam,  a  second  tunc. 
To  B\ck,  bak,  v.  a.    To  mount  a  horse;  to  break  a 
I    horse ;  to  place  upon  the  back  ;  to  maintain,  to  strengthen  ; 
?  l    to  lustily,  to  support;  to  second. 

>-|To  Backbite,  bak'-bkc,  v.  a.  To  censure  or  reproach 
the  absent.  ,    ,  ,       .  . 

Backbiter,  bak  -bi-tiir,  s.    A  privy  calumniator,  ccu- 
Huror  of  the  absent.  , .   .    ,  , 

The  door  behind  the  house. 

Backed,  bakt,  a  359.    Having  a  back. 
Backfrie>D,  bak'-frciid,  s.     An  enemy  in  secret. 
Backgammon,  bak-p^ain -man,  s.  UHi.  A  play  or  game 

with  dice  and  tables.  .1 
Backhoi  se,  bak'-lioiVsc,  S.    The  building  behind  the 

chief  part  of  tlu-  house. 
Backimixe,  bak'-iu;c«se,  s.    The  piece  of  armour  which 
I    cov«rH  the  hack. 

8.    The  pSn  which  pasHcsl  Backroom,  bak'-roftiii,  s.    A  room  behind. 

,  *.      llUriisiDF   bak -side.  S.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing 
on  which  the  circumvolutions  IJa  '-  >  ',  '^;  ■  /     '.^^^^^  ,  „,.„j 


Englan'd  is  called  a  tierce,  or  one-seventh  of  an  English 

Awning,  aw'-ninf^,  410.    A  cover  spread  over  a  boat  or 

vessel  to  keep  off  the  weather. 
Awoke,  a-woke .  The  preterite  of  Awake. 
AwoRK,  d-wfirk',  ad.  105.    On  work,  in  a  state  of 

AwoRKixG,  i\-wiVk'-ln-,  ad.    In  the  state  of  working 
AwRV,  a-rl',  ad.  474.    Not  in  a  straight  direction,  ob 
■  li,,„c  y;  asquint,  with  «bli.|Me  vi«i<>»  •^  ""t  levH,  ""^^ 
not  etlnally  between  two  points;  not  in  a  nghtslate,pti 

AxK,  akf,  .s.    An  instrument  consisting  of  a  metal  head,  |  ij^p^jj,)^,^  biik'-dorc 

with  a  fllijirp  edge.^ 
AxiLLAR,  akK-sll-lar,  478.  I  ^    Belonging  to  the  arm 
Axillary,  aks'  ^il-la-rc, 

— Set'  Ma.ri/lunj. 
Axiom,  ak'-«luiin,  s.  A  proposition  evident  at  first 

j\J','^j'^i'iU'-Hls,  s.   The  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that  passes 

through  any  thinj?  on  Mhicli  it  may  revolve 
Axlk,  Ak'  sI,  4U.». 
AxLK  tiii;k,  i\k'  hI  trrr 
throiigh  the  niidHtol  the«h 


the'hind  'part      an  animal ;  the  yard  or  ground  behind  a 

'/'o'liACKSLiDi:,  bak  .Iidc,  v.  n.  4!)7.    To  fait  off. 
10  1  have  in  tbitt  w  ord  preferred  Dr.Johusou  saccentuation  on 
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H6r  167,  n5t  163—  tube  171,  tftb  172,  bdll  173  —  6il  299  —  pound  313  —  tJiin  466,  this  469. 


the  second  syllable,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  on  the  first :  for  the  rea 
sons,  see  Principles  under  the  number  marked.  Dr.  Ash,  Entick. 
Scott,  and  Perry,are  on  the  side  ot Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and  Dr.  John 
son  and  VV.  Johnston  only  on  that  uhich  1  have  chosen  ;  but  Mr 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash,  by  mai-kingthe  noun  backslider  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  always  heard,  have  be 
trayed  their  pronunciation  of  the  verb  ;  for  one  of  these  modes 
must  be  wrong,  as  the  verbal  noun  must  unquestionably  hav 
the  same  accent  as  the  verb. 

Backslider,  bak-sli'-dur,  s.  98.    An  apostate.  . 
Backstaff,  bak'-staf,  s.  An  iustrument  useful  in  taking 


the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 
Backstairs,  bak'-starz. 
Backstays,  bak'staze,  s. 

from  pitching  forward. 
Backsword,  b;ik'-sord,  s. 


The  private  stairs  in  a  house 
Ropes  which  keep  the  mast 


A.  sword  with  one  sharp  edge 
Backavards,  bak'-AVilrdz,  ad.  88.  With  the  back  for 
w  ards ;  towards  the  back :  on  the  bark  ;  from  the  present 
station  to  the  place  behind  ;  regressively ;  towards  some- 
thing past ;  out  of  the  progressive  state ;  from  a  better  to 
a  worse  state;  past,  in  time  past. 

Backm'ard,  bak'-wurd,  a.    Unwilling,  averse  ;  hesitat 

ing;  sluggish,  dilatory;  dull,  not  quick,  or  apprehensive 
Backward,  b«ik'-wurd,  s.  The  things  past. 
Backwardly,  bak'-wurd-le,  ad.  Unwillingly,  aversely 
Backavardaess,  bak'-w&rd-nes,  s.  Dulness,  sluggishness 
B  acox,  ba'-kn,  s.  170.  The  flesh  ofa  hog  salted  and  dried 
Bad,  bad,  a.    Ill,   not  good;  vicious,  corrupt}  unfor 

tunate,  unhappy;  hurtful,  unwholesome  ;  sick. 
Bade,  bad,  75.    The  preterite  of  Bid. 
Badge,  badje,  s.  74.    A  mark  or  cognizance  worn 

token  by  which  one  is  known ;  the  mark  of  any  thing. 
To  Badge,  badje,  v.  a.    To  mark. 
Badger,  bad'-jiir,  s.  98.    A  brock,  an  animal. 
Badger,  biid'-jur,  s.     One  that  buys  corn  and  victual 

in  one  place,  and  carries  it  into  another. 
Badly,  bad'-le,  ad.    Not  well. 
Bad\ess,  bad'-nes,  5.    Want  of  good  qualities. 
To  Baffle,  baf'-fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  elude  ;  to  confound 

to  crush. 

Baffler,  baf  -flur,  s.  98.    He  that  baffles. 

Ba(?,  bag,  S.    A  sack,  or  pouch;  that  part  of  animals  in 
which  some  particular  juices  are  contained,  as  the  poisoi 
of  vipers;  an  ornamental  purse  of  silk  tied  to  men's  hair 
a  term  used  to  signify  quantities,  as  a  bag  of  pepper. 

To  Bag,  bag-,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  bag  ;  to  load  with  a 
bag. 

To  Bag,  bag-,  v.  n.    To  swell  like  a  full  bag. 
Bagatelle,  bag-a-tel',  s.    A  trifle.    Not  English, 
Baggage,  bag'-gidje,  s.  90.  The  furniture  of  an  army 

a  worthless  woman. 
Bagmo,  ban'-yo,  s.  388.    A  house  for  bathing  and 

sweating. 

Bagpipe,  bag'-plpe,  s.  A  musical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes. 

Bagpiper,  bag' -pi-pur,  s.  98.  One  that  plays  on  a 
bagpipe. 

Bail,  bale,  S.    Bail  is  the  freeing  or  setting  at  liberty 
one  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  action  either  civil  orcri 
minal,  under  security  taken  lor  his  appearance. 

To  Bail,  bale,  v.  a.  To  give  bail  for  another;  to  ad- 
mit to  bail. 

Bailable,  ba'-la-bl,  a.  405.  That  may  be  set  at  li- 
berty by  bail. 

Bailiff,  ba -llf,  s.  A  subordinate  officer  ;  an  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  execute  arrests;  an  under-steward 
of  a  manor. 

Bailiwick,  bii'-le-wik,  s.  The  place  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  bailiff. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v.  a.     To  put  meat  to  tempt  animals. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v.  a.    To  set  dogs  upon. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v.  n.  To  stop  at  any  place  for  refresh- 
ment; to  clap  the  wings,  to  flutter. 

Bait,  bate,  s.  Meat  set  to  allure  animals  to  a  snare ; 
a  temptation,  au  enticement ;  a  refreshment  on  a  journey. 

Baize,  baze,  s.    A  kind  coarse  open  cloth. 

To  Bake,  bake,  v.  a.    To  heat  any  thing  iu  a  close 


place ;  to  dress  iu  an  oven ;  to  harden  in  the  fire ;  to  har- 
den with  heat. 
To  Bake,  bake,  v.  n.    To  do  the  work  of  baking. 
Bakehouse,  biike'-kouse,  s.     A  place  for  baking  bread. 
Baker,  ba-kiir,  s,  98.    He  whose  trade  is  to  bake. 
Balance,  bal'-lanse,  s.    A  pair  of  scales  ;  the  act  of 
comparing  tuo  things;  the  overplus  of  weight;  that  which 
is  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an  account  even;  equi- 
poise; the  beating  part  ofa  watch;  in  astronomy,  one  of 
the  signs.  Libra. 
To  Balance,  bal'-lanse,  v.  a.    To  weigh  in  a  balance ; 
to  counterpoise;  to  regulate  an  account;  to  pay  that  which 
is  wanting. 

To  Balance,  bal'-lanse,  v.  n.  To  hesitate,  to  fluctuate. 
Balancer,  biil'-liin-sar,  s.    The  person  that  weighs, 
Balass  Ruby,  bal'-as-ru -be,  s.     A  kind  of  ruby. 
Balcony,  bal-ko'-ne,  s.     A  frame  of  Mood,  or  stone, 

before  the  Mindow  of  a  room. 
Bald,  baAvld,  a.    Without  hair;  without  natural  cover- 
ing; unadorned,  inelegant;  stripped,  without  dignity. 
Balderdash,  bawl'-dur-dash,  s.    Rude  mixture. 
Baldly,  bawld'-le,  ad.    Nakedly,  nleanly,  inelegantly. 
Baldmony,  btiAvld'-mun-ne,  s.    Gentian,  a  plant. 
Baldness,  bawld'-nes,  s.    The  want  of  hair  ;  the  loss 

of  hair  ;  meanness  of  writing, 
Baldrick,  bawl'-dnk,  s.    A  girdle  ;  the  zodiack. 
Bale,  <bale,  s.    A  bundle  of  goods. 
Baleful,  bale'-ful,  a.  Sorrowful,  sad;  full  of  mischief, 
BALEFULLY,bale'-fiil-le,  ad.  Sorrowfully,  mischievously. 
Balk,  bawk,  s.  402.  84.    A  great  beam. 
Balk,  bawk,  s.    A  ridge  of  land  left  uuploughed. 
Balk,  biiwk,  s.    Disappointment  when  least  expected. 
To  Balk,  bawk,  v.  a.  402.  To  disappoint,  to  frustrate ; 

to  miss  any  thing. 
Balkers,  baw'-kurz,  s.  98.  Men  who  give  a  sign  which 

way  the  shoal  of  herrings  is. 
Ball,  bawl,  S.  33,  77,  Any  thing  made  in  a  round  form  ; 
a  round  thing  to  play  M'ith;  a  globe;  a  globe  borne  as  an 
ensign  of  so\  ereignty ;  any  part  of  the  body  that  approach- 
es to  roundness. 
Ball,  bawl,  s.    Au  entertainment  of  dancing. 
Ballad,  bal'-lad,  s,    A  song. 

Ballad-singer,  bal'-lad-sing-ur,  s.    One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  sing  ballads  iu  the  streets. 
Ballast,  bal'-last,  s.  88,    Something  put  at  the  bottom 

of  the  ship  to^  keep  it  steady, 
Ballette,  bal'-let,  s.    A  dance. 

Balloon,  bal-loon',  ^.  A  large  round  short-necked 
vessel  used  in  chymistry ;  a  ball  placed  on  a  pillar;  a 
ball  of  pasteboard,  stuffed  with  combustible  matter,  which 
is  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts;  a  large  hollow 
ball  of  silk  filled  with  gas,  v  hich  makes  it  rise  into  the  air. 

Ballot,  biil'-liit,  .<?,  166,    A  little  ball  or  ticket  usedin 

giving  votes;  the  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 
To  Ballot,  bal'-lut,  v.  n.    To  choose  by  ballot. 
Ballota tion,  bal-lo-ta'-sliiin,  s.    The  act  of  voting 
by  ballot. 

Balm,  bam,  s,  403.    The  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub,  re- 
markably odoriferous;   any  valuable  or  fragrant  oint- 
ment; any  thing  that  soothes  or  mitigates  pain,  —  See  No, 
79  in  the  Note, 
Balm,  bam,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  bam-of-gil'-yad,  s.  The  juice  drawn 
from  the  balsam  tree;  a  plant  having  a  strong  balsamick  scent. 
Balmy,  bam'-e,     403,    Having  the  qualities  of  balm ; 
producing  balm;  soothing,  soft;  fragrant,  odoriferous;  mi- 
tigating, assuasive. 
Balneary,  biil'-ne-a-re,  s.    A  bathing-room. 
Balneation,  bal-ne-.i' -shun,  s.    The  act  of  bathing. 
Balneatory,  bal'-ne-a-tfu'-re,  a.  512.  557.  Beloug- 
ng  to  a  bath. 

Balsam,  biWl'-sum,  s.  88.    Ointment,  unguent. 
Balsa3i  Apple,  bawl'-sfim  ap-pl,  s.    An  indian  plant, 
Balsamical,  bal-sam'-e-kal,  84.  | 
Balsamick,  bal-sam'-ik,  509. 
gating. 


a.    Unctuous,  miti- 


BAN  (  38  ) 

<r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  f All  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95 
Rows  of  little  pillars 


.    An  outlawed  robber. 
A  company  of  outlawed  rob- 


Small  wooden  cases 


Balitstrade,  bal-ns-trade',  e. 
called  balusters.  , .      ,     .  .11.. 

C3=  This  word  is  often  corrupted  into  banisters,  as,  the  banis- 
ters of  a  staircase. 

Balustrade  means  the  row  of  small  pillars  supporting  the 
guard  of  a  staircase,  taken  collectively  ;  as  a  colonnade  means 
n  collection  of  columns  iuregular  order ;  but,  besides  this  col- 
lective term,  there  is  the  distributive  Balusters,  meaning  either 
the  whole  of  the  balustrade,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  each  of  the 
anall  pillars  that  compose  it  may  be  called  a  baluster. 
Bamboo,  bam-boo',  s.   An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed  kind. 
To  Bamboozle,  bam-boO'-zl,  v.  a.    To  deceive,  to  im- 
pose upon.   A  low  word. 
Bamboozler,  bam-bdo'-zlar,  s.    A  cheat. 
Ban,  ban,  s.    Public  notice  given  of  any  thing  ;  a  curse  ; 
eKcommunication ;  interdiction;  Ban  of  the  Empire,  a  pu- 
blic censure  by  which  the  privileges  of  any  Germaupriuce 
are  suspended. 
Ba\a>a-Tree,  ba-na-rna-tree,  s.  Plantain. 
Bavd,  band,  S.    A  tie,  a  bandage ;  a  chain  by  which  any 
animal  is  kept  in  restraint ;  any  union  or  connexion ;  any 
thing  bound  round  another;  a  company  of  persons  joined 
together;  a  particular  kind  of  neck-cloth  worn  chiefly  by 
the  clergy:  an  architecture,  any  flat  low  moulding,  fascia, 
face,  or  plinth. 

To  Band,  band,  v.  a.    To  unite  together  into  one  body 

or  troop ;  to  bind  over  with  a  baud 
Bandage,  ban'-didje,  s.  90.    Something  bound  over 

another;  the  fillet  or  roller  wrapped  over  a  wounded 

member. 

Bandbox,  band'-boks,  s.    A  slight  box  used  for  bands 

and  other  things  of  small  weight. 
Bandelet,  ban -de-let,  s.    Any  flat  moulding  or  fillet. 
Bandit,  ban'-dit, 
Banditto,  ban-dit  -to 
Banditti,  ban-dit'-te,  8. 

bers. 

Bandog,  ban -dog,  s.    A  mastiff. 
Bandoleers,  ban-do-leerz',  s. 

covered  uith  leather,  each  of  them  containing  powder  that 

is  a  suflicient  charge  for  a  musket. 
Bandrol,  biind'-roll,  s.    A  little  flag  or  streamer, 
Bandy,  ban'-de,  s.    A  club  turned  round  at  bottom  for 

striking  a  ball. 
To  Bandy,  ban -de,  v.  a.    To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from 

one  to  another;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally;  to  agitate, 

to  toss  about. 
Bandyleg,  ban'-de-leg,  s.    A  crooked  leg. 
Bandylegged,  b«in'-de-legd,  a.  302.    Having  crook 

ed  legs. 

BaiNE,  bane,  s.    Poison;  mischief,  ruin. 
To  Bane,  bane,  v.  a.    To  poison. 
Banefi'L,  bane'-ful,  a.    Poisonous;  destructive. 
Ba^efi'L^ies?!,  bi'ine'-ful-nes,  s.     Poisouousuess,  de 
3tructi\eness. 

Banewort,  bane'-Wiirt,  «.  88.    Deadly  nightshade 
7'o  Bang,  bang,  v.  a.  409.     To  beat,  to  thump;  to 

handle  roughly. 
Bang,  bang,  s.    A  blow,  a  thump. 
To  Bam8H,  ban'-nish,  v.  a.    To  condemn  to  leave  his 

own  country;  to  drive  away. 
BAMjiHKR,  ban'-nisih-iir,  s.     He  that  forces  another 

from  his  own  country. 

BiMHHMK\T,l)iin'-n1sli-ni^Mit,  8.    The  act  of  banishing 
another;  the  state  of  being  banished,  exile. 

Bank,  bangk,  s.  409.    The  earth  rising  on  each  side 
of  a  water;  any  heap  ofeartli  piled  up;  a  bench  of  rowers 
a  plare  wiiere  inon«;y  is  laid  up  to  be  called  for  occasion 
any  ;  the  company  of  persons  concerned  in  managing 
bank. 

To  Bank,  bangk,  v.  a. 
enclot'e  with  banks. 

Bank-bill,  bangk'-bill,  ».    a  note  for  money  laid  up 

in  a  bank,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  money  is  paid 
Bankkr,  biingk'-fir,  s.  98.   One  that  traflicksin  money 
Bankih  PTCY,  biingk'-r(\i)-s<;,  s.  472.    The  state  of 
man  broken,  or  bankrupt;  the  act  of  declaring  one's  sell 
bankrupt. 


BAR 

pine  105,  pin,  107  —  no  162,  more  164, 

Bankrupt,  bangk'-rupt,  a.    In  debt  beyond  the  power 
of  payment. 

Banner,  ban -nur,  s.  98.  A  flag,  a  standard ;  a  streamer 

borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 
Banneret,  ban'-niir-et,  s.    A  knight  made  in  the  field. 
Bannerol,  ban'-nur-roll,  s.  555.     A  little  flag  or 
streamer. 

ANNIAN,  ban-yan  ,  s.  A  man's  undress,  or  morning  gown. 
ANNOCK,  ban-nuk,  s.  166.  A  kind  of  oaten  or  pease- 
meal  cake. 

Banquet,  bangk'-kwet,  s.  408.    A  feast. 
To  Banquet,  bangk'-kw§t,  v.  n.  409.    To  feast,  fco 

fare  daintily.  ^      ^       ,  ^ 
Banqueter,  bangk'-kwet-ur,  s.    A  feaster;  one  that 
lives  deliciously ;  he  that  makes  feasts. 


To  lay  up  money  in  a  bank ) 


S.  A 

small  bank  at  the  foot 
A  small  fish,  a  stickle- 
8.    To  play  upon,  to 


Banquet-house  ,  biingk'-kwet-house,^ 
Banqueting-house,  bangk' -kwfit-ing-house, 

house  where  banquets  arc  kept. 
Banquette,  bangk-ket',  s.  A 

of  the  parapet.  ^ 
Bansticle,  ban'-stik-kl,  s.405. 

back.  ^ 
To  Banter,  ban'-tflr,  v.  a.  J 

rally.       ^  ^ 
Banter,  ban  -tiir,  s.    Ridicule,  raillery. 
Banterer,  ban'-tur-ur,  s.    One  that  banters. 
Bantling,  bant' -ling,  s.    A  little  child. 
Baptism,  bap'-tizra,  s.    Baptism  is  given  by  water,  and 
that  prescript  form  of  words  which  the  church  of  Christ 
doth  use;  baptism  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  sutferings. 
Baptismal,  bap-tlz'-mal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  baptism. 
Baptist,  bap'-tist,  s.    He  that  administers  baptism. 
Baptistery,  bap'-tis-tiir-e,  s.  555.    The  place  whero 

the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  administered. 
To  Baptize,  bap-tlze',  v.  a.  To  christen,  to  administer 

the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Baptizer,  bap-ti'-zur,  s.  98.    One  that  christens,  one 

that  administers  baptism. 
Bar,  bar,  s.  77.  A  piece  of  wood  laid  across  a  pas- 
sage to  hinder  entrance;  a  bolt  to  fasten  a  door;  any  ob- 
stacle; a  rock  or  bank  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour;  any 
thing  used  for  prevention ;  the  place  where  causes  ot  law  are 
tried;  an  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern  where  the  housekeeper 
sits;  in  law,  a  peremptory  exception  again-t  a  demand  or 
plea ;  any  thing  by  which  the  structure  is  held  together ;  hxwi 
in  music,  are  strokes  draw  n  perpendicularly  across  the  lines 
of  a  piece  of  music,  used  to  regulate  the  beating  or  measure  ot 
musical  time. 

To  Bar,  bar,  v.  a.    To  fasten  or  shut  anj  thing  with 
a  bolt  or  bar;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct;  to  prevent;  to  iihul 
out  from;  to  exclude  from  a  claim;  to  prohibit;  to  except; 
to  hinder  a  suit. 
Barb,  barb,  s.    Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of 
the  beard;  the  points  that  stand  backward  in  an  arrow  ; 
the  armour  for  horses. 
Barb,  barb,  s.    A  Barbary  horse. 
To  Barb,  barb,  v.  a.  To  shave,  to  dress  out  the  beard; 
to  furnish  the  horse  with  armour;  to  jag  arrows  with 
hooks. 

Barbacan,  biir'-ba-kiin,  s.   A  fortification  placed  before 
the  walls  of  a  town;  an  opening  in  the  Mall  through  whicli 
the  guns  are  levelled. 
Barbadoes  Chkrry,  b.\r-ba-di\z-tsbei'-re,  s.  166. 

A  pleasant  tart  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 
Barbarian,  biir-ba-re-an,  s.    A  man  unciviUzed,  a 

savage;  a  foreigner;  a  man  without  pity. 
Barbarick,  bar-bar -ik,  a.    Foreign,  far-fetched. 
Barbauism,  bar'-ba-rizni,  s.  A  form  of  speech  contrary 
to  the  puritv  of  language;  ignorance  of  arts,  want  of  learn- 
ing; brutafity,  sa\agene8S  of  manners,  incivihty;  cruelty, 
hardness  of  heart. 
Barbarity,  biir-bar-e-te,  s.     Savagencsa,  incivilitv  ; 

cruelly,  inhumanity,  impurity  of  speech. 
To  Bakbauizf,  bar'-])a-ri/c,  v.  u.  To  make  barbaroii>. 
Bakbarois,  bi\i'-bii-riis,  a.  314.    Stranger  to  civilit>. 
savage,  uuciviiizcd;  unacquainted  with  arts;  cruel,  iu 
human. 


BAR 
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A  kind  of  fish  foand  ia 


Barbarously,  bar -ba-rus-Ie,  ad.    Without  knowledge 

of  arts ;  in  a  mauner  contrary  to  the  rules  ot  speech 

cruelly,  inhuraaaly. 
Barbarousmss,  bar'-ba-rus-nes,  s.    Incivility  of 

ners;  impurity  of  language  ;  cruelty. 
To  Barbecue,  bar'-be-ku,  v.  a.    A  term  for  dressing 

a  hog  whole.^ 
Barbecue,  bftr'-be-ku,  s.    A  hog  dressed  whole. 
Barbed,  bar-bed,  or  barbd.  362.     Furnished  with 

armour ;  bearded,  jagged  with  hooks. 
Barbel,  bar'-bl,  s.  102.  405.    *  ^ 

rivers. 

Barber,  bar'-bflr,  s,  98.    A  man  who  shaves  the  beard, 
Barberry,  bar'-ber-re,  s.    Pipperidge  bush. 
Bard,  bard,  s.  77.    A  poet. 

Bare,  bare,  a.    Naked,  without  covering ;  nncovered  in 

respect;  unadorned,  plain  ,  simple;  detected,  without  con 

cealnieut;  poor,  without  plenty;  mere;  threadbare,  much 

worn ;  not  united  with  any  thing  else. 
To  Bare,  bare,  v.  a.    To  strip. 
Bare,  bare.  ^  Preterite  of  To  Bear.    Almost  obsolete. 
Barebone,  bare'-bone,  s.    A  very  lean  person. 
Barefaced,  bare-faste',  a.  359.  With  the  face  naked 

not  masked;  shameless,  unreserved. 
Barefacedly,  bare-faste -le,  ad.  364.  Openly,  shame 

lessly,  without  disguise. 
BAREFACEDXEssi,  bare-fastc'-Hes,  s.  365.  Effrontery, 

assurance,  audaciousness. 
Barefoot,  bare'-fut,  i 
Barefooted,  barc'-fAt-M,  }       '^Vithout  shoes. 
Bareheaded,  bare'-hed-ded,  a.    Uncovered  in  respect 
B.iRELY,  biire'-le,  ad.    Nakedly ;  merely,  only. 
Bareness,  bare'-nes,  s.  Nakedness ;  leanness ;  poverty 

meanness  of  clothes. 
Bargain,  bar'-giii,  s.  208.    A  contract  or  agreement 

concerning  sale;  the^thing  bought  or  sold;  stipulation 
To  Bargain,  bar'-g!n,  v.  n.    To  make  a  contract  for 

sale. 

Bargainee,  bar-gin-nee',  s. 
a  bargain. 

Bargainer,  bar'-gin-nur,  s.  98.  The 

proffers  or  makes  a  bargain. 
Barge,  barjc,s.  A  boat  for  pleasure;  a  boat  for  burden 
Barger,  bar'-jur,  s.  98.    The  manager  of  a  barge. 
Bark,  bark,  s.    The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree ;  a  small 

ship. 

To  Bark,  bark,  v.  a.    To  strip  trees  of  their  bark 
To  Bark,  hark,  v.  n.    To  m?ke  the  noise  which  a  dog 

makes ;  to  clamour  at. 
Barker,  bar'-kur,  s.  98.    One  that  barks  or  clamours 

one  employed  in  stripping  trees. 
Barky,  bar'-ke,  a.    Consisting  of  bark. 
Barley,  bar'-le,  s.  2T0.  A  grain,  of  which  malt  is  made. 
Barleybrake,  biir'-le-brake,  s.    A  kind  of  rural  play. 
Barleycorn,  bar'-lo-korn,  s.    A  grain  of  barley 
Barm,  barm,  s.  Yest,  the  ferment  put  into  drink  to  make 

it  work. 
Barmy,  bar'-me,  a. 
Baun,  biirn,  i 

of  grain,  hay^  or  straw. 
Barnacle,  bar'-na-kl,  s.  405.  'A  bird  like  a  goose 

fish  ^""^'^  supposed  to  grow  on  trees;  a  species  of  shell 

Barometer,  ba-rom'-me-tur,  s.  518.  A  machine  for 
iiieaHuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  11,  in  order  chielly  U)  determine  the  changes  of 
itic  weather.  ° 
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Baroness,  bar'-run-es,  s.  557.    A  baron's  lady. 


He  or  ehe  that  accepts 
person  \ 


Containing  barm. 
A  place  or  house  for  laying  up  any  sort 


Barometrical,  bAr-i-ni6t'-tr^kal,  a.  509.  515.  Re- 
latnig  to  the  barometer. 

Baron,  bar'-n^n,  s.  166.    A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a 
rhl^.rJ'  the  ju.lges  in  the  court  of  ex- 

chequer; there  are  also  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  that 
have  places  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament  ;  baron  is 
nsed  in  law  for  the  husband  in  relation  to  his  wife. 

^barou"*^^'  iM>-     The  dignity  of  a 


Baronet,  bar'-un-^t,  s.  557.  The  lowest  degree  of 
honour  that  is  hereditary;  it  is  below  a  baron,  and  above 
a  knight. 

Barony,  bar'-run-e,  s.  557.    That  honour  or  lordship 

that  gives  title  to  a  baron. 
Baroscope,  bar'-ro-skopc,  s.    An  instrument  to  show 

the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
Barracan,  bar'-ra-kan,s.  A  strong  thick  kind  of  came- 

lot. 

Barrack  bar'-rak,  s.    A  building  to  lodge  soldiers. 
Barrator,  bar'-ra-tur,  8.    A  wrangler,  an  encourager 
of  lawsuits. 

Barratry,  bar'-ra-tre,  s.    Foul  practice  in  law. 

Barrel,  bar -ril,  s.  99.  A  round  wooden  vessel  to  be 
stopped  close ;  a  vessel  containing  liquor ;  any  thing  hol- 
low, as  the  barrel  of  a  gun;  a  cylinder. 

To  Barrel,  bar-rll,  v.  a.  To  put  any  thing  in  a 
barrel. 

Barren,  bar -ren,  a.  Not  prolifick ;  unfruitful,  not  fer- 
tile, sterile ;  not  copious,  scanty  ;  unmeaning,  uninventive, 
dull.  ' 

Barrenly,  bar -ren-le,  ad.  Unfruitfully. 

Barrenness,  bar'-ren-nes,  s.  Want  of  the  power  of 
procreation;  unfruitfulness,  sterility;  Avaut  of  invention; 
want  ot  matter;  in  theology,  want  of  sensibility. 

Barrenwort,  bar -ren-wArt,  s.    A  plant. 

Barrful,  bar'-fiill,  a.  Full  of  obstructions— properly 
Barful. 

Barricade,  ba-re-kade',  s.     A  fortification  mad«  to 

keep  off  an  attack;  anjj  stop,  bar,  obstruction. 
To  Barricade,  bar-re-kade',  v.  a.  To  stop  up  a  pas- 


A  fortification,  a  bar. — 


sage. 

Barricado,  bar-re-ka -do,  s. 

See  Lumbago. 

To  Barricado,  bar-re-ka -do,  v.  a.  To  fortify,  to  bar. 
Barrier,  bar'-re-ur,  s.  98.    A  barricade,  an  entrench- 
ment; a  fortification,  or  strong  place;  a  stop,  an  obstruc- 
tion ;  a  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place ;  a  boundarv. 
^  i*oP,^'.  licence  of  his  art,  pronounced  this  M  ord 

in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  last,  as  if  written 
bar-reer.  _ 

"'Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier! 
"For  ever  sep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near." 
,   ,        .  ,  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  I.  v.  215. 

And  yet  in  another  part  of  his  works  he  places  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  we  always  hear  it  in  prose. 
Safe  in  the  love  of  Heav'n,  an  ocean  Hows 
Around  our  reajm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes." 
Barrister,  bar'-ris^tur,  s.  A  person  qualified  to  plead 

the  causes  of  cfients  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
Barrow,  bar'-ro,  s.    Any  carriage  moved  by  the  hand, 

as  a  handbarrow, 
Barshot,  bar'-shot,  s.      Two  bullets   or  half-bullets 
joined  by  a  bar,  and  used  chiefly  at  sea  to  cut  down  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  ships. 
To  Barter,  bar'-tur,  v.  n.  98.     To  traffick  by  ex- 
changing one  commodity  for  another. 
To  Barter,  bar -tar,  v.  a.    To  give  any  thing  in  ex- 
change. 

Barter,  bar'-tur,  s.    The  act  or  practice  of  traffick- 
ing by  exchange. 

Barterer,  bar-tar-ur,  s.     He  that  trafficks  by  ex- 
change. 

B ARTERY,  bar-tur-re,  s.  555.    Exchange  of  commo- 
dities. 

Bartram,  bar -tram,  s.    A  plant,  pellitory. 
Barytone,  bar'-e-tone,  s. 

rir  A  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  If  the 
inspector  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  grave  accent  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  him,  that  writers  on  the  Gre'ek 
accent  tell  us  that  every  syllable  which  has  not  the  acute  ac- 
cent has  the  grave;  and  as  tiiere  could  be  but  <me  syllable 
acutedin  that  language,  the  re.-<t  nuist  necessarily  be  grave. 
What  these  accents  are  has  puzzled  the  learned  so  much  that 
they  seem  neither  to  undei>tand  each  other  nor  theinseh  e«  • 
but  It  were  to  be  wished  they  had  kept  this  distinction  into 
acute  and  grave  out  of  our  own  language,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  annex  any  clear  ideas  to  it,  except  we  consider  the  grave 
accent  merely  as  the  absence  of  the  acute,  which  reduces  it  to 
no  accent  at  all.  If  we  divide  the  voice  into  its  two  leadinjr 
lullectious,  the  rising  and  falling,  and  r^l  the  former  the 
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To  Baste,  baste,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  stick 
butter  upon  meat  on  the  spit;  to  sew  slightly. 


acute  and  thclatter  the  grave,  we  can  annex  distmct  ideas  to 

these  words:  and  perhaps  it  is  an  ignorance  ot  this  distinc-  

tionofspeaking  sounds,  and  contoundmg  them^nth  high  and  g  bas-te-nade,  , 

Invi   nv  liuid  and  soft,  that  occasions  the  conlusion  we  meet  '    ^      ,     „  ,? 

whll  inwdter^  1^^^^^^  subject.-See  Elements  of  ElocuUon,\BASTmAVO  bas-te-na -do,  ^ 

iaffe  W)    Also  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent    - 

aiidOuantiiv,  at  the  end  of  the  Key  to  the  Classical  Fronun- 
ciation  uf  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 
R\SALTES,  ba-sal'-tez,  s.  A  kind  of  marble,  never  found 

in  layers,  but  standing  upright.   ^ 

BASE,'base,  a.    Mean,  vile,  worthless;  disingenuous, il- 1 g^g^j^^^  bas'-tshun,  S.  291.     A  huge  mass  of  earth 


to  drip 

The  act    of  beating 

with  a  cudgel;  a  Turkish  punishment  of  beating  an  offend- 
er on  his  feet.  ^ 
To  Bastiaade,  bas-te-nade', 
To  Bastixado,  bas-te-na -do, 
See  Lumbago. 


To  beat. 


liberal  ungenerous;  ot  low  station,  of  mean  account;  base- 
born,  born  out  of  wedlock;  applied  to  metals,  without  va- 
lue; applied  to  sounds,  deep,  grave. 

Base-bor\,  base -born,  a.    Born  out  of  wedlock. 

Base-coi  kt,  base'-kort,  s.^  Lower  court. 

Base-minded,  base-mind'-ed,  a.    Mean  spirited. 

Base-viol,  base-vi'-ul,  s.  166.  An  instrument  used  in 
concerts  for  the  base  sound. 

Base,  base,  s.    The  bottom  of  any  thing;  the  pedestal 


usually  faced  with  sods,  standing  out  from  a  rampart ;  a 
bulwark. 
Bat,  bat,  s.    A  heavy  stick. 

Bat,  biit,  s.    An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  mouse, 
and  the  Aviugs  of  a  bird,  not  with  feathers,  but  vith  a 
sort  of  skin  which  is  extended.   It  brings  forth  its  young 
as  mice  do,  and  suckles  them. 
Bat-fowling,  bat'-fou-ling,  s.    Bird-catching  in  the 
ght-tiine. 


of  a  statue;  the  bottom  of  a  cone,  _ 
from  which  racers  or  tillers  run;  the  string  that  gives  a 
base  sound ;  and  old  rustick  play. 
Basely,  base'-le,  ad.    Meanly,  dishonourably ;  in  bas- 
tardy, as  basely  born. 
Baseness,  basc'-nes,  s.    Meanness,  vileuess;  vilenes 

of  metal ;  bastardy  ;  deepness  of  sound. 
Bashaw,  biish-aw',  s.    Among  the  Turks,  the  viceroy 

of  a  province. 
Bashful,  bash'-fiil,  a.    Modest,  shamefaced  shy. 
Bashfully,  bash-ful-le,  ad.    Timorously,  modestly 
Bashfulness,  bash'-ful-nt'S,  s.     Modesty;  foolish  or 

rustic  shame. 
Basil,  baz'-ll,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Basilica,  ba-zU'-e-ka,  s.    The  middle  vein  of  the  arm 
Basilica,  bji-zil'-e-ka,  s.    The  basilick  vein. 
Basilick,  bii-zU'-lik,  a.  494.  Belonging  to  the  basilica 
Basilick,  baz'-il-ik,  s.  The  basilick  vein;  a  large  hall 


;  kVng^rtre  place  Bai'ABLE,   ba'-ta-bl,   a.   405.     Disputable.  Batable 


ground  seems  to  be  the  ground  heretofore  in  question, 
whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  Scotland. 
Batch,  batsb,  s.    The  quantity  of  brfead  baked  at  a 

time;  any  quantity  made  at  once. 
Bate,  bate,  s.    Strife,  contention. 
To  Bate,  bate,  v.  a.  To  lessen  any  thing,  to  retrench ; 

to  sink  tiie  price;  to  lessen  a  demand;  to  cut  off. 
Bateful,  bate' -fill,  a.  Contentious. 
Batement,  bate'-raent,  s.  Diminution. 
Bath,  hath,  s.  78.    A  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold,  either 
of  art  or  nature;  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  which  another 
is  placed  that  requires  a  softer  heat  than  the  naked  lire ; 
a  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  containing  seven  gallons  and 
four  pints.  ,  .       ,  i 

To  Bathe,  baTHC,  v.  a.  467.    To  wash  in  a  bath ;  to 
supple  or  soften  by  the  outward  application  of  warm  li- 
quors ;  to  wash  with  any  thing. 
To  Bathe,  baTHC,  v.  n.    To  be  in  the  vater. 

B^^ILICON,  b^-zll'-^-k^»n,s.    17ointmcnl,Vaned7ls«|BATiN^  Except. 
DAMLicu.^,  urt  ,  "Batlet,  bat  -let,  s.    A  square  piece  of  wood  used  m 

beating  linen. 


tetrapharmacon 

BisiLisK.  baz'-e-lisk,  s.    A  kind  of  serpent,  a  cocka   „    4,0,  „         ,  ,       ^  1. 

faid  to  kill  bj'  looking.   He  is  called  Basilisk,  or  Batoon,  ba-tftOn,  S.    A  staff  or  club;  a  truncheon  or 


from  a  comb  or  crest  on  his  head ;  a  species 


trice 

little  king 
of  cannon. 

Basix  ba-sn,  s.  405.    A  small  vessel  to  hold  water  for 


marshal's  staff.  .  ,    ,    _  .  ,  .,. 

Battailous,  bat-ta-lus,   a.    Warlike,  Mith  military 
appearance. 


Basis,  ba      .  ,        .t  . 

lowest  of  the  three  principal  parts  ot  a  column;  that  on 
which  any  thing  is  raised;  the  pedestal;  the  groundwork 

7b  Bask,  bask,  v.  a.  79.    To  warm  by  laying  out  in 
the  heat 


fat ;  to  fertilize.  ' 
To  Batten,  bat  -tn,  v.  n.  103.    To  grow  fat. 
To  Batter,  bat'-tur,  v.  a.  98.  To  beat,  to  beat  down; 
to  wear  with  beating;  to  wear  out  with  service. 


To  Bask,  bask,  v.  n.    To  lie  in  a  place  to  receive  heat.Ig^^^Yj.^^  bat'-t&r,  S.    A  mixture  of  several  ingredients 


Basket,  bas-kit,  s.  99.    A  vesselmadeof  twigs),  rushes, 
or  splinters. 

Baskkt-hilt,  bas'-klt-bllt,  s.  99.    A  hilt  of  a  weapon 

M»  made  as  to  contain  the  whole  hand. 
Baskkt-woman,  l)as'-Kit-M  iini-un,  s.  lb(».  A  woman 

that  plies  at  market  with  a  basket. 
Bass,  base,  a.  properly  Basi^.  In  musick,  grave,  deep 
Bahs-VH»l,  base-vi'-ul,  s.  166.   See  Base-viol. 
Bass,  bas,  s.    A  mat  used  in  churches. 
Btss-UKLIKF,  bas-re-l('«'r,  s.    Sculpture,  the  figure 

of  Mhirh  do  not  stand  out  from  the  ground  in  their  lull 

proportion. 

BAs^^;T,  bi'ih  sit,  s.  99.    A  game  at  cards 

Bassoon,  bas-sfton',  s.    A  musical  instrument  of  the  \»ind|"^''''' 
kind,  blown  with  a  reed. 


Batterer,  bat -tiir-rur,  s.  He  that  I 
Battery,  biit'-tfir-re,  s.  555.  The 


beaten  together,    ,      ,  ,  , 

-  ^  '  "      '  He  that  batters, 

act  of  battering 
the  instruments  ^vith  which  a  town  is  battered;  the  frame 
upon  which  cannons  are  mounted;  in  law,  a  violent  strik- 
ing of  any  man. 
BvTTLK  bat'-tl,  s.  405.  A  light;  an  encounter  between 
opposite  armies;  a  body  offerees;  the  main  body  of  au 
aiiny.  ,  .  i 

To  Battle,  bat  -tl,  v.  n.    To  contend  jn  light. 
Battle-AKRAY,  bat'-tl-ar-ra,  S.    Array,  or  order  of 

battle.  « 
Battle-ax,  bat'-tl-aks,  s.  405.    A  weapon,  a  bill. 

DOOR,  l)at'-tl-dore,  s.    An  instrument  with  a 
.ound  handle  and  a  ilat  blade,  to  strike  a  ball  or  shuttle- 

Bastakd,  bas'  tard,  s.  h8.    A  person  born  of  a  iBvrrLKMKTVT,  bat'-tl-in'nt,  s.   A  wall  Mith  open  places 


»pu- 


oul  of  wedlock;  any  thing  Hiuirioun 
BthTAiii),  has'  tiird,  a.    Ih  gotien  out  of  wedlock 

liouM,  HiipposililioiiH,  adullcriile. 
'To  Bastaiidi/k,  lias'-liir  ilize,  v.  a.    To  convict  ol 

being  a  hahtiird  ;  to  bcpel  a  baHlard. 
BA^TAR»I.V,  l)lis'-tard        ad.  In  the  inamu  r 
BahTAHDY,  IliU'  tiir  dr,  .v.     An   nnliiufnl  «(al 

which  dinablcb  a  child  from  micritding       an  inh«  rilanci 


o  look  tiirough,  or  to  annoy  an  enemy. 
Battv,  bilt'-le,  a.    Belonging  to  a  bat. 
Bavaroy,  l)av-a-roe',  s.    A  kind  of  cloke. 
HvntEli,  baw-bi'c,  S.     In  Scotland,  a  halfpenny. 
ofabastard.lBAViA,  biiv'-in,  .S.  A  slick  like  thosebound  up  in  fagots, 
of  hirdulBAM  ULK,  bi\w'-bl,  s.  405.    A  gewgaw,  a  trifling  piece 
of  lincry. 
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n5r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tab  172,  bi\ll  173  —  oil  299  r-  p,»,dn(l  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 

Bawbliag,  baw'-bllng-,  a.  410.    Trifling,  contemptible. 
Bawcock,  baw'-kok,       A  fine  fellow, 
B  VNVD,  bawd,  s.    A  procurer  or  procuress. 
To  Bawd,  biWd,  v.  n.    To  prociue. 
Bamdily,  baw'-de-le,  ad.  Obscenely. 
Bamdi\e?s,  baw'-de-nei«,  if.  Obsceucueas. 
Bawdrick,  baw'-drik,  s.    A  bolt. 

Bamdry,  baw'-dre,  s.  A  wicked  practice  of  bringing 
whores  and  rojrues  together;  obscenity. 

Bawdy,  baw'dc,  a.    Obscene,  unchaste. 

Bawdy-hoi^e,  baw'-de-house,  s.  A  house  where  traffick 
is  made  by  wickedness  and  debauehery. 

To  Bawl,  ball,  v.  n.  To  hoot,  to  cry  out  with  great 
vehemence ;  to  cry  as  a  fi  oAv  ard  child. 

To  Bawl,  ball,  v.  a.    To  proclaim  as  a  crier. 

Bawrel,  baw'-rll,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Bawsiv,  baw  -sin,  s.    A  badger. 

Bay,  bfi,  a.  220.    A  colour. 

Bay,  ba,  S.    An  opening  in  the  land. 

Bay,  ba,  s.  The  state  of  any  thing  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies. 

Bay,  ba,  S.    In  architecture,  a  term  used  to  signify  the 

divisions  ofa  barn  or  other  building.  Bays  are  from  fourteen 

to  twenty  feet  long. 
Bay,  ba,  s.    A  tree. 

Bay,  ba,  s.    A  honorary  crown  or  garland. 
To  Bay,  ba,  v.  a.    To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief;  to 
shut  in 

Bay  Salt,  ba -salt,  s.    Salt  made  of  sea  water,  which 
receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is 
V   so  called  from  its  brown  colour. 

Bay  Wiadow,  ba'-win'-do,  s.  A  window  jutting  outward. 

—  See  Bow-window. 
Bayard,  ba'-yard,  s.    A  bay  horse. 
Bayonet,  ba-yi"in-net,  s.    A  short  sword  fixed  at  the 

end  of  a  musket, 

}0=This  word  is  very  frequently  pronounced  bagonet,  but 
chiefly  by  the  vulgar. 

Bdellii'M,  del' -yum,  s.  An  aromatick  gum  brought  from 
the  Levant.  —  See  Pneumatick. 

To  Be,  bee,  v.  n.  To  have  some  certain  state,  condi- 
tion, quality,  as,  the  man  is  wise;  it  is  the  auxiliary  verb 
by  Mhich  the  verb  passive  is  formed;  to  exist,  to  have 
existence. 

Beach,  beetsli,  s.  227.    The  shore,  the  strand. 
Beached,  beetsh'-ed,  a.    Exposed  to  the  waves. 
Beachy,  beetsh'-e,  a.    Having  beaches. 
Beacon,  be'-kn,  s.  170.    Something  raised  on  an  emi- 
nence to  be  fired  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  marks 
erected  to  direct  navigators. 
Bead,  bede,  s.  227.    Small  globes  or  balls  strung  upon 
a  thread,  and  used  by  the  Roman  Catholicks  to  count  their 
prayers;  little  balls  worn  about  the  neck  for  ornament;  any 
globular  bodies. 
Bead-tree,  bede'-tree,  s.    The  nut  of  this  tree  is,  by 
religious  persons,  bored  through,  and  strung  as  beads, 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 
Beadle,  be -dl,  s.  227.  405. 


A  messenger  or  servitor 
belonging  to  a  court;  a  petty  ofiicer  in  parishes, 
Beadroll,  bede'-roU,  s.   A  catalogue  of  those  who  are 

to  be  mentioned  at  prayers, 
Beadsha.v,  beedz'-man,  s.   A  man  employed  5n  praying 
for  another. 

Beagle,  be'-gl,  s.  227.  405.  A  email  hound  with  m  hich 
hares  are  hunted. 

Beak,  beke,  s.  227.  The  bill  or  horny  mouth  of  a  bird; 
a  piece  of  brass  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  an- 
cient galleys;  any  thing  endiug  in  a  point  like  a  beak. 

Beaked,  bc'-ked,  or  bekt,  a.  362.    Having  a  beak. 
Beaker,  be-kfir,  s.  98.    A  cup  with  a  t^pout  in  the  form 
of  a  bird's  beak, 

Beal,  bele,  s.  227.    A  whelk  or  pimple. 

Bea.M,  benic,  S.  227.  The  main  piece  of  timber  that 
supports  the  lofts  of  a  house;  any  large  and  long  piece  ol 
timber;  that  part  of  a  balance  to  the  ends  of  Mjiich  the 
scales  are  suspended ;  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging 


to  the  loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled  as  it  is 
wove;  the  ray  of  light  emitted  from  some  luminous  body. 
Beam-tree,  beme'-tree,  s.  Wildservice. 
Beamy,  be'-me,  a.    Radiant,  shining;  emitting  beams; 

having  horns  or  antlers. 
Bean,  betie,  s.  227.  The  common  garden  bean,  the  horse 
bean. 

Bean-caper,  bene'-ka-pur,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Bear,  bare,  v.  a.  240.    To  carry  as  a  burden ;  to 
convey  or  carry ;  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority ;  to  carry  as 
a  mark  of  distinction  ;  to  support,  to  keep  from  falling;  to 
carry  in  the  mind, as  love,  hate;  to  endure,  as  pain,  withou( 
sinking;  to  suffer,  to  undergo ;  to  produce,  as  fruit;  to  bring 
forth,  as  a  child ;  to  support  any  thing  good  or  bad;  to  be- 
have; to  impel,  to  urge,  to  push;  to  jircss;  to  bear  in  hand, 
to  amuse  with  false  pretences,  (o  de<'ci\  e ;  to  ijcar  off,to  carry 
awaybyforce;  to  bear  out,  to  support,  to  maintain. 
To  Bear,  bare,  1).  ri.  73.    To' suffer  pain;  to  be  pa- 
tient; to  belruitful  orprolifick;  totrnd,  to  be  directed  to  any 
point;  to  behave;  to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other  places; 
to  bear  up,  to  stand  iirm  without  falling;  to  bear  with,  to  en- 
dure an  unpleasing  thing. 
Bear,  bare,  s,  73.    A  rough  savage  animal;  the  name 
of  two  constellations,  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bear :  in 
the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear  is  the  Pole  star. 
Bear-bind,  bare'-blnd,  s.    A  species  of  bind-weed. 
Bear-fly,  bare'-fll,  s.    An  insect. 
Bear-garden,  bare'-g-ar-dn,  s.    A  place  in  which  bears 

are  kept  lor  sport ;  any  place  of  tumult  or  misrule. 
Bear's-breech,  barz'-britsli,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Bear's-eah,  barz'-eer,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant.  The 
Auricula. 

Bear's-foot,  barz'-fut,  s.    A  species  of  hellebore. 
Bear's-wort,  barz'-wurt,  s.  165.    An  herb. 
Beard,  beerd,  s.  288.    The  hair  that  grows  on  the  lips 
and  chin;  sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the  ears  of  corn;  a 
barb  on  an  arrow. 

This  word,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  observes,  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  Aerrf  :  but  I  am  of  his  opinion  that 
this  pronunciation  is  improper.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  J'erry  give 
it  both  ways.  Buchanan  sounds  it  short,  like  Mr.  Sheridan.  \V, 
Johnston  makes  it  rhyme  with  laird,  a  Scotch  lord:  but  Mr, 
Elphinston,  who  is  the  most  accurate  observer  of  pronunciation 
lever  met  with,  gives  it  as  1  have  done.  The  stage  has,  in  my 
opinion,  adopted  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  without  good 
reason, and  in  this  instance  ought  not  to  be  followed;  as  the 
long  sound  is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  analogy, but  to  general 
usage.  I  am  glad  to  find  my  opinion  conlirnied  by  so  good  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Smith ;  andthough  the  poets  so  oftensacrifice  pro- 
nunciation to  rhyme,  that  their  authority,  in  these  cases,  is  not 
always  decisive,  yet,  as  Shakespeare  says  on  another  occasion, 

"They  still  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
"That  do  demonstrate  thinly," —  Othello. 
"Rail'd  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer'd 
"Their  reverend  persons  to  any  beard." —  Hudibras. 
"Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appear'd 
"Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.''— Drtjden. 

The  impropriety  of  pronouncing  this  M  ordas  it  is  heard  on 
the  stage,  will  perhaps  appear  more  perceptible  by  carrying 
this  pronunciation  into  the  compounds,  as  tiie  false  sound  of 
f(reat  may  be  detected  by  the  phrase,  Alexander  the  Great. 
241, 

"Old  prophecies  foretel  our  fall  at  hand, 
"  When  bearded  jnen  in  floating  castles  land, 
"And  as  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
"  On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
"  The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
"  Admir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardletis  rout." — Dnjden. 

To  Beard,  beerd,  v.  a.  To  take  or  pluck  by  the 
beard ;  to  oppose  to  the  face. 

Bearded,  beerd'-ed,  a.  Having  a  beard;  having  sharp 
prickles,  as  corn;  barbed  or  jagged. 

Beardlbs?!,  beerd' -les,  a.  Without  a  beard;  youthful. 

Bearer,  bare' -fir,  s,  98.  A  carrier  of  any  thing;  one 
employed  in  carrying  burdens ;  one  who  wears  any  thing; 
one  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave ;  one  who  supports 
the  pall  at  a  funeral;  a  tree  that  yields  its  produce;  in 
architecture,  a  post  or  brick  wall  raised  betw  een  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  timber, 

Bearherd,  bare'-h&rd,  s.    A  man  that  tends  bears. 

Beariing,  bare'-ing,  s.  410.  The  site  or  place  of  any 
thing  with  respect  to  something  else;  gesture,  mien,  be- 
haviour. 
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^5-559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  mU  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 


Bearward,  bare -ward',  s.    A  keeper  of  bears. 
Beast,  beest,  s.  227.     An  animal  distinguished  from 
birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man ;  an  irrational  animal,  op- 
posed to  man ;  a  brutal  savage  man. 
Beastlixejjs,  beest'-le-nes,  s.  Brutality. 
Beastly,  beest'-le,  a.    Brutal,  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  man ;  having  the  nature  or  form  of  beasts. 
To  Beat,  bete,  v.  a.  227.  233.    To  strike,  to  knock; 
to  punish  uith  stripes;  to  mark  the  time  in  music;  to  give 
repeated  blows;  to  strike  ground;  to  rouse  game;  to  mix 
things  by  long  and  freqnent  agitation ;  to  batter  with  engines 
of  war ;  to  make  a  path  by  treading  it ;  to  conquer,  to  subdue, 
to  vanquish ;  to  harass,  to  over-labour ;  to  depress;  to  deprive 
by  violence;  to  move  with  fluttering  agitation;  to  beat 
down ;  to  lessen  the  price  demanded ;  to  beat  up  ;  to  at- 
tack suddenly;  to  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  on  foot, 
{^r  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English,  uuitormly 
pronounced  like  the  present.  Nay,  except  in  solemn  language, 
the  present,  preterit,  and  participle  are  exactly  the  same ; 
while  the  Irish,  more  agreeably  to  analogy,  as  w  ell  as  utility, 
pvonounccthepreteritas  the  noun  6ef,  a  wager;  and  this  pro- 
nunciation, though  contrary  to  English  usage,  is  quite  con- 
formable to  that  general  tendency  observable  in  the  preterits 
of  irregular  verbs,  which  is  to  shorten  the  vowel  that  is  long  m 
the  present,  as  eaf,  ate,  (often  pronounced  et;)  hear,  heard; 
deal,  dealt;  mean,  meant;  dream,  dreamt;  etc. 
To  Beat,  bete,  v.  n.    To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner; 
to  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm;  to  knock  at  a  door;  to  throb, 
to  be  in  agitation;  to  fluctuate,  to  be  in  motion;  to  try  in 
different  ways,  to  search;  to  act  upon  with  violence ;  to  en- 
force by  repetition. 
Beat,  bete,  s.    A  stroke,  or  a  striking. 
Beaten,  be-tn,  part.  103.    From  Beat. 
Beater,  be'-tur,  s.  98.    Au  instrument  with  which  any 

thing  is  beaten ;  a  person  ranch  given  to  blows. 
Beatificaii,  be-a-tir  -e-kal,  i 
Beatifick,  be-a-tif -ik,  509,  ] 

Blissful.  It  is  used  only  of  heavenly  fruition  after  death. 
Beatificalla',  be-a-tlf-e-kal-le,  ad.  In  such  a  man 

ner  as  to  complete  happiness. 
Beatification,  be-at-e-fe-ka-shun,  s.  Beatification 
is  an  acknowledgment  made  by  the  Pope,  that  the  person 
beatified  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as 
blessed. 

To  Beatify,  be-at'-e-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  bless  with  the 

completion  of  celestial  enjoyment. 
Beating,  bcte'-ing,  s.  410.    Correction  by  blows. 
Beatitude,  be-at'-e-tude,  s.     Blessedness,  felicity 

happiness;  a  declaration  of  blessedness   made  by  our 

Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 
Beau,  bo,  s.  245.  481.    A  man  of  dress. 
Beaver,  bec'-Yur,      227.  98.    Au  animal,  otherwise 

named  the  castor,  amphibious,  and  remarkable  for  his  ar 

in  building  his  habitation ;  a  hat  ofthe  best  kind;  the  p'"' 

of  a  helmet  that  covers  the  face. 
Beavkred,  bee'-vurd,  a.  362.  Covered  with  a  beaver 
Beauish,  bo -ish,  a.  245.    Befitting  a  beau,  foppish 
Beaumonde,  bo-mond',  s.    The  fashionable  world. 
Be.\uteous,  bu -tshe-us,  a.  263.  Fair,  elegant  in  form 
Beauteously,  bu-tshe-U6-le,  ad.      In  a  beauteou 

manner. 

Beauteousness,  bu -tshe-iis-n^8,  s.  The  state  of  beiu 

beauteous. 
Beautiful,  biV-  te-ful,  a.  Fair. 
Beautifully,  bu -te-lul-le,  ad.  In  a  beautiful  manner 
Beautifulness,  bu'-te-ful-n5s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 

beautiful. 

To  Beautify,  bu -te-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  adorn,  to  era 
bellish. 

Bem  TV,  bu'-te,  S.     That  assemblage  of  graces  which 

pleaxr-H  tlie  cjc;  a  particular  grace;  a  beautiful  person 
Beauty-hhot,  bu -tc-fpot,  8.  A  spot  placed  to  heighte 

Home  beauty.  ^  ^ 

Becafico,  b<';k-a-fe'-ko,  s.  112.     A  bird  like  a  night 

inpaie,  a  lig  j»eckc;r. 
To  Becalm,  Im;  kani',t).  a.  403.  To  still  the  elements 

to  keep  a  Hiiip  from  motion;  to  quiet  the  mind. 
Became,  lnVkamc'.  'i'be  preterit  of  Become. 
Becau/jE,  be-kAwz',  conj.    For  this  reason;  for;  oath 

account. 


To  Bechance,  be-tshanse',  i).  n.  352.  To  befal,  to 
happen  to. 

To  Beck,  bek,  «.  n.    To  make  a  sign  with  the  head. 
Beck,  bek,  s.    A  sign  with  the  head,  a  nod;  a  nod  of 
command. 

To  Beckon,  bek'-kn,  v.  n.  170.    To  make  a  sign. 

0  Be  clip,  be-kllp',  v.  a.    To  embrace. 
To  Become,  be-kum',  v.  n.    To  enter  into  some  state 
or  condition;  to  become  of,  to  be  the  fate  of,  to  be  the 
end  of. 

To  Become,  be-kum',  v.  a.  To  appear  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  something;  to  be  suitable  to  the  person;  to 
beiit. 

Becoming,  be-kum' -ming,  part.  a.  410.  That  pleases 

by  an  elegant  propriety,  gracefuk 
Becomingly,  be-kum' -ming-le,  ad.    After  a  become 
_ng  manner. 

Becomingness,  be-kum'-ming- nes,  s.     Elegant  con- 

gruity,  propriety. 
Bed,  bed,  s.    Something  made  to  sleep  on;  lodging; 
marriage ;  bank  of  earth  raised  in  a  garden ;  the  channel 
of  a  river,  or  any  hollow ;  the  place  where  any  thing  is 


generated;  a  layer,  a  stratum;  To  bring  to  Bed,  to  de- 
liver of  a  child;  to  make  the  Bed,  to  put  the  bed  in  order 
after  it  has  been  used. 
To  Bed,  bed,  v.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with  ;  to  place  in  bed; 
to  be  made  partaker  ofthe  bed;  to  sow  or  plan  inearth; 
to  lay  in  a  place  of  rest;  to  lay  in  order,  in  strata^ 
To  Bed,  bed,  v.  n.    To  cohabit. 

To  Bedabble,  be-dab'-bl,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  besprinkle. 

To  Bedaggle,  be-dag'-gl,  v.  a.    To  bemire. 

To  Bedash,  be-ditsh',  v.  a.    To  bespatter. 

To  Bedaavb,  be-dawb',  v.  a.    To  besmear. 

To  Bedazzle,  be-daz'-zl,  v.  a.  To  make  the  sight 
dim  by  too  much  lustre. 

Bedchamber,  bed'-tsharae-bur,  s.  The  chamber  ap- 
propriated to  rest. 

Bedclothes,  bed'-cloze,  S.  Coverlets  spread  over  abed. 

Bedding,  bed' -ding,  s.  140.    The  materials  of  a  bed. 

To  Bedeck,  be-dek',  v.  a.    To  deck,  to  adorn. 

To  Bedew,  be-du,  v.  a.  To  moisten  gently,  as  with 
the  fall  of  dew. 

Bedfellow,  bed'-fel-lo,  s.  One  that  lies  in  the  same  bed. 

To  Bedight,  be-dite',  v.  a.    To  adorn,  to  dress. 

To  Bedim,  be-dim',     a.  To  obscure,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

To  Bedizen,  be-di'-zn,  v.  a,  103.  To  dress  out.  A 
low  term. 

Bedlam,  bed'-hun,  s.  88.    A  madhouse ;  a  madman. 

Bedlamite,  bed'-lfim-ite,  s.  155.    A  madman. 

Bedmaker,  bed'-ma-kar,  s.  A  person  in  the  universi- 
ties whose  office  it  is  to  make  the  beds. 

Bed  mate,  bed-mate,  s.    A  bedfellow. 

Bedmoulding,  bM'-moId-ing,  s.  A  particular  moulding. 

Bedpost,  bSd'-post,  s.  The  post  at  the  corner  of  the 
bed,  which  supports  the  canopy. 

Bedpresser,  bed'-prCs'-sur,  s.    A  heavy  lazy  fellow. 

To  Bedraggle,  be-drag'-gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  soil  the 
clothes. 

To  Bedrench,  be-drcnsh',  v.  a.    To  drench,  to  soak. 
Bedrid,  hM-r'u\,  a.  Confmed  to  the  bed  by  age  or  sick- 
ness. 

Bkdrite,  b£d'-rltc,  s.  The  privilegeof  the  marriage  bed. 
To  Bedrop,  be-di'op'j  ^-tt-    'A'o  besprinkle,  to  mark 
with  drops. 

Dedstead,  bSdf-stfid,  s.  The  frame  on  which  the  bed 
is  placed, 

Bedstraw,  b^d'-etraw,  s.    The  straw  laid  under  a  bed 

to  make  it  soft. 
Bedswerver,  bid'-swJr-vfir,  s.    One  thatl«(  falae  to 

tlie  bed. 

Bedtime,  b^d'-tlm'e,  s.    The  hour  of  rest. 

7b  Bi;du\g,  be-drtn^',  v.  a.    To  cover  with  dung. 

To  Bedust,  be-dAst  ,  v.  a.     To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

Bkdwakd,  I)ed'-Murd,  ad.    Toward  bed. 

To  Bedwarf,  bc-dwAil',  v.  a.  To  make  Jlttlo,to  stunt. 


BEG  (  43  ) 

nhr  167,  n6t  163  —  tube  171,  tSb  172,  bull  173  ^  oil  299 

Work  performed  without  toil 


BEH 

p5iind  313  —  thin  406,  this  469. 


Bedwork,  bSd'-wflrk,  s. 
of  the  hands. 

Bee,  bee,  s.  The  animal  that  makes  honey ;  an  indu- 
strious and  careful  person. 

Bee-kateu,  bee'-e-tfir,  s.    A  bird  that  feeds  upon  bees. 

Bee-flower,  bee'- flou-iir,  s.    A  species  of  foolstones. 

Bee-gardex,  bee'-gar-dn,  s,  103.  A  place  to  set 
hives  of  bees  in. 

Bee-hite,  bee-hive,  s.  The  case,  or  box,  in  which 
bees  are  kept. 

Bee-3IASter,  bee'-mas-tiir,  s.    One  that  keeps  bees 
Beech,  beeteh,  s.    A  tree. 

Beechex,  bee'-tslin,  a.  103.Consi8ting  of  the  wood  of 
the  beech. 

Beef,  beef,  s.    The  flesh  of  black  cattle  prepared  for 

food ;  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow'.   It  has  the  plural  beeves 
JSeef-eatkr,  beef -e-tfir,  s.    A  yeoman  of  the  guard. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  Beaujetier. 
one  who  attends  at  the  side-board,  which  was  aucientlj 
placed  in  a  Jieaufet. 
Beex,  bin.    The  part.  pret.  of  To  Be. 

This  vrord,  in  the  solemn,  as  well  as  the  familiar  style,  has 
shared  the  fate  of  most  of  those  words,  which,  from  their  na- 
ture, are  in  the  most  frequent  use.  It  is  scarcely  ever  heard 
otherwise  than  as  the  noun  itn,  a  repository  tor  corn  or  wine, 
and  must  be  placed  among  those  deviations  which  language  is 
always  liable  to  in  such  words  as  are  auxiliary  or  subordinate  to 
others ;  for,  as  those  parts  of  bodies  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quently handled  grow  the  soonest  smooth  by  constant  friction, 
fco  such  words  as  are  in  continual  m^e  seem  to  wear  of!" their  arti- 
culations, and  become  more  irregular  than  others.  So  low  as  the 
age  of  James  the  First,  I  have  seen  this  word  spelled  Byn. 
Beer,  beer,  s.    Liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops. 
Beet,  beet,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Beetle,  bee -tl,  s.  405.  An  insect  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing hard  cases  or  sheaths,  under  which  he  folds  his 
wings;  a  heavy  mallet. 
Beetlebrowed,  beet'-tl-broud,  a.  362.  Having  promi- 
nent brows. 

Beetleheaded,  bee'-tl-hed-ed,  a.  Loggerheaded,  hav- 
ing a  stupid  head. 

Beetlestock,  bee'-tl-stok,  s. 

Beetr AVE,  beet'-rave. 

Beet-radish,  beet'-rad-ish. 

Beeves,  beevz,  s.    Black  cattle,  oxen. 

To  Befali,  be-fawl',  v.  n.  To  happen  to  ;  to  come  to  pass. 

To  Befit,  be-  fit',  v.  a.    To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to. 

To  Befool,  be-foSl',  v.  a.    To  infatuate,  to  fool. 

Before,  be-fore',  prep.  Further  onward  in  place;  in 
the  front  of,  not  behind;  in  the  presence  of ;  under  the  cogni- 
zance of;  preceding  in  time  ;  in  preference  to ;  prior  to ;  supe- 
rior to. 

Before,  be-fore',  ad.  Sooner  than;  earlier  in  time; 
ia  time  past;  in  some  time  lately  past;  previously  to;  to 
this  time,  hitherto;  further  onward  in  place. 

Beforehand,  be-f<)re'-hand,  ad.  In  a  state  of  antici- 
pation orpre-occupation  ;  previously,  by  way  of  preparation ; 
m  a  state  of  accumulation,  or  so  as  that  more  has  been  receiv- 
ed than  expended  ;  at  lirst,  before  any  thing  is  done. 

Beforetime,  be-fore'-time,  ad.  Formerly. 

To  Befortixe,  be-for'-tshune,  v.  n.  461.    To  betide. 

To  Befoil,  be-foul',  v.  a.    To  make  foul,  to  soil. 

To  Befriend,  be-tVend',  v.a.  To  favour;  to  be  kind  to. 

I'o  Befringe,  be-frinje',i;.  a.  To  decorate  as  w  ith  fringes 

To  Beg,  b%,  v.  n.    To  lie  upon  alms. 

To  Beg,  b^-g,  v.  a.  To  ask,  to  se^k  by  petition  ;  to  take 
any  thing  for  panted. 

To  Beget,  be-get',  v.  a.  To  generate,  to  procreate 
to  produce,  as  effects;  to  produce,  as  accidents. 

Begetter,  be-g^t'-tur,  s.  98.  He  that  procreates  or 
begets. 

Beggar,  bSg'-gftr,  s.  418.  One  who  lives  upon  alms 
a  petitioner;  one  who  assumes  what  he  does  not  prove 

To  Beggar,  bt-g-gfir,  v.  a.  Te  reduce  to  beggary,  to 
impoverish;  to  deprive;  to  exhaust. 

Beggarliness,  beg -gur-le-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
beggarly. 

Beggarly,  beg'-gur-l^-,  o. '  Mean,  poor,  indigent 


The  handle  of  a  beetle. 
8.  Beet, 


Beggary,  b%'-gur-e,  s.  Indigence. 
To  Begin,  be-gin',  v.  n.    To  enter  upon  somethingnew  ; 
to  commence  any  action  or  state  ;  to  enter  upon  existence : 
to  have  its  originah  to  take  rise;  to  come  into  act. 
To  Begin,  be-j^iii',  v.  a.     To  do  the  lirst  act  of  any 
thing;  to  trace  from  any  thing  as  the  iirst  ground;  to  be- 
gin with,  to  enter  upon. 
Beginner,  be-gln'-nt'ir,  s.  95.    He  that  gives  the  first 
cause,  or  original, ^to  aii^  thing  ;  an  unexperienced  attempter. 
Beginning,  be-gin -ning,  s.  410     The  lirst  original  or 
cause;  the  entrance  into  act  or  being;  the  state  in  which 
any  thing  first  is;  the  rudiments,  or  iirst  grounds;  the  lirst 
part  01  any  thing. 
7b  Begird,  be- gerd',v.  a.  160.  To  bind  with  a  girdle; 
to  surround,  to  encircle;  to  shut  in  with  a  siege, to  belea- 
guer. 

Beglerreg,  beg'-ler-beg,  s.    The  chief  governor  of 

a  province  among  the  Turks. 
To  Begnaw,  be-naw',  v.  a.    To  bite,  to  eat  away. 
Begone,  be-gon',  inter}.    Go  away,  hence. 
Begot,  be-got'. 
Begotten,  be-got  -tn,  103. 

verb  Beget. 

To  Begrease,  be-greze',  v.  a.  To  soil  or  dawb  with 
fat  matter. 

To  Begrime,  be-grirae',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt  de«p 
impressed. 

To  Beguile,  be-guile',  v.  a.  160.  To  impose  upon, 
to  delude;  to  deceive,  to  evade;  to  deceive  pleasiufflv  to 
amuse.  ^  ''^ 

Begun,  be-^un.    The  part.  pass,  of  Begin. 
Behalf,  be-haf ',   g.  78.  403.    Favour,  cause ;  vindi- 
cation, support. 
To  Behave,  be-have',  v.  a. 
To  Behave,  be-liave',  v.  n. 
self. 

Behaviour,  be-liave'-  yur,  .9. 
one's  self,  whether  good  or  bad  ; 
tore, 
ness ; 


away. 

The  part.  pass,  of  the 


V.  a.    To  kill  by  cutting  off  the 


To  carry,  to  conduct. 
To  act,  to  conduct  one's 

292.  Manner  of  behaving 
,  external  appearance;  ges- 
manner  of  action ;  elegance  of  mauiiers,  graceful- 
conduct,  general  practice,  course  of  life;  To  be 
upon  one's  behaviour,  a  familiar  phrase,  noting  such  a 
state  as  requires  great  caution^ 

To  Behead,  be-Iied 
head. 

Beheld,  be-held'.     Part.  pass,  from  Behold. 
Behemoth,  be'-he-moth ,  s.    The  hippopotamus,  or 

river  horse. 
Behest,  be-hfesf,  s.  Command. 

Behind,  be-hlnd',  prep.  See  Wind.  At  the  back  of  an- 
other; on  the  back  part;  towards  the  back;  following  an- 
other; remaining  after  the  departure  of  something  else; 
remaining  after  the  death  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged ; 
at  a  distance  from  something  going  before ;  inferior  to 
another. 

Behind,  be-hlnd',  ad.  Backward. 

Behindhand,  be-hind'-hand,  ad.  In  a  state  in  which 
rents  or  profits  are  anticipated ;  not  upon  equal  terms 
with  regard  to  forwardness. 

To  Behold,  be-hold',  v.  a.    To  view,  to  see. 

Behold,  be-liold',  interj.    See  ,  lo. 

Beholden,  be-hol'-dn,  part.  a.  103.  Bound  iu  grati- 
tude. 

Beholder,  be-Iiol'-dur,  s.  Spectator. 
Beholding,  be-liol'-ding,  a.  410.  Beholtleu. 
Beholding,    be-hol'-ding,   part.      From  the  verb 

Behold.    Seeing,  looking  upon. 
Behoof,  be-hOof  s.    Profit,  advantage. 
To  Behoove,  be-hoov',  v.  n.    To  be  fit,  to  he  meet. 

Used  only  impersonally  with  it,  as  It  behooves. 

This  w  ord  is  sometimes  improperly  written  fieAove,  and 
corrnptly  pronounced  as  rhyming  with  rove ;  but  this  is  contra- 
ry to  the  analogy  of  w  ords  of  this  form ;  which  preserve  the 
same  sound  of  the  vowel,  both  in  the  noun  and  verb;  as  proof, 
prove;  wife.,  wive;  thief,  thieve  ;  etc. 

Behooveful,  be-hoove'-fiil  a.    Useful,  profitable. 

BEHOOVEFULLY,be-ho6ve'-ful-le,  ad.  Profitably,  use- 
fully. 

To  Behowl,  be-houl',  v.  a.    To  howl  at. 

F  a 
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ftt  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  p!n  107  — no  162,  move  1G4, 

Beixg,  be-ln^,  s.  410.    Existence,  opposed  to  non-en- 1  To  Belock,  be-lok',  v.  a. 

tity;  a  particular  state  or  condition;  the  person  existing. f 
Being,  be'-Inj?,  conj.  Since. 

Be  it  so,  be-it-so.  A  phrase,  suppose  it  to  be  so; 
let  it  be  so. 

To  Belaboir,  be-la-bur,  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  thump. 

Belamib,  bel'a-me,  s.    A  friend,  an  intimate. 

Belamoi'R,  bel'-  a-moor,  s.    A  gallant,  consort. 

BEiiATED,  be-la'-ted,  a.  Benighted. 

To  Belay,  be-la ,  v.  a.  To  block  up,  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage; to  place  in  ambush. 

To  Belch,  belsli,  v.  n.  To  eject  the  vind  from  the 
stomach  ;  to  issue  out  by  eructation. 

Belch,  belsh,  s.  35*i.  The  action  of  eructation;  a  cant 
term  for  liquor. 

Beldam,  bel'-dam,  s.  88.    An  old  woman ;  a  hag 

To  Beleaguer,  be-le -g&r,  v.  a.  To  besiege,  to  block 
up  a  place. 

Beleaglerer,  be-le -gur-ur,  s.  One  that  besieges 
a  place. 

Belflower,  bel'-fllou-iir,  s.    A  plant. 
BELForivDER,ber-f6un-dur,  s.  He  whose  trade  it  is  to 

found  or  cast  bells. 
Belfry,  bel'-fre,  s.  The  place  where  the  bells  are  rung 
To  Belie,  be-ll',  v.  a.    To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  mi 

mick;  to  give  the  lie  to,  to  charge  Avith  falsehood;  to  ca 

lumniate;  to  give  a  false  representation  of  any  thing. 
Belief,  be-leef,  s.    Credit  given  to  something  which 

we  know  not  of  ourselves;  the  theological  virtue  of  faith, 

or  firm  confidence  of  the  truths  of  religion;  religion,  the 

body  of  tenets  held;  persuasion,  opinion;  the  thing  be 

lieved ;  creed,  a  form  containing  the  articles  of  faith. 

Belieyaele,  be-lee'-va-bl,  a.  Credible. 

'i'o  Believe,  be-leev',  v.  a.  To  credit  upon  the  author 
ity  of  another;  to  put  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any  one 

2'o  Believe,  be-leev',  v.  n.  To  have  a  firm  persua- 
sion of  any  thing ;  to  exercise  the  theological  virtue  of 
faith. 

Believer,  be-lee-vur,  s.  98.  He  that  believes  or  gives 

credit ;  a  professor  of  Christianity. 
Believixgly,  be-lee'-ving-le,  ad.    After  a  believing 

manner. 

Belike,  be-like',  ad.    Probably,  likely,  perhaps ;  some 

times  in  a  sense  of  irony. 
Bell,  bell,  S.    A  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast  metal 
formed  to  make  a  noise  by  the  act  of  some  instruincnl 
striking  against  it;  it  is  used  for  any  thing  in  the  torm 
of  a  bell,  as  the  cups  of  flow  ers. 
Belle,  bell,  s.    A  gay  young  lady. 
Belles  Lettres,  bel-la -tiir.    Polite  literature. 
Belligerous,  bM-lidje'-e-rus,  314.  518 
Belligerakt,  bel-Iid'-jfir-ant,  518. 
war. 

BELLiPOTEXT.bel-ljp'-po-tent,  a.5l8.  Mighty  in  war. 

To  Bellow,  h(X-li),  v.  n.  327.  To  make  a  noise  as  a 
bull;  to  make  any-  violent  outcry;  to  vociferate,  to  cla- 
mour; to  roar  as  the  sea  or  the  wind. 

Bellows,  bei'-lfis,  s.  The  instrument  used  to  blow  the 
lire. 

icr  The  liist  syllable  of  this  word,  like  fhnt  of  Gallows, 
iH  corrupted  bojoud  recovery  into  the  sound  of  liis. 
Bkllvim:,  bf^l'-lu-iiie,  a.  149.    Beastly,  brutal. 
Belly,  hM-\e,  s.  182.    That  part  of  the  human  body 

which  rearlioH  from  the  brc:ist  to  the  tiiighs,  coulaining 

the  boMclh;  the  v^oiiib;  that  part  of  a  man  v»hich  requires 

food;  that  part  of  any  thing  that  swells  out  into  a  larger 

capacity;  any  place  in  which  something  is  enclosed. 

To  Belly,  li^^rl'-Ie,  v  n.    'J'o  hang  out,  to  bulge  out. 

Bkllyaciik,  h?X-U'-iiUe,  s.  355.    The  cholick. 

Bkllvr<mm),  Ii^I'- l/'~l)oiind,  a.  Costive. 

Bkllvfi  L,  bf  l'-le  f  ul,  s.     As  much  food  as  fills  the  belly. 

BliLLYGOl),  hll'-\v  f<;oi\,  s.    A  glutton. 

Belm-W,  bi^'ir-nian,  s.  HH.  He  whoHe  businesH  it  is  to  pro- 
claim any  thing  in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention  by  ringing 
hih  bell. 

Bklmktal,  b^ll'-miit-tl,  «.  405.  The  metal  of  which 
b(;llM  are  made. 


a.  Waging 


To  fasten. 

To  Belong,  be-long ,  v.  n.  To  be  the  property  of;  to  be 
the  province  or  business  of;  to  adhere,  or  be  appendant 
to;  to  have  relation  to;  to  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 
Beloved,  be-luv'-Gd,  a.  Dear. 

This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is  usually  prcmounccd 
n  three  syllables,  as  a  beloved  son,  and  when  a  participle 
n  two,  as,  he  was  much  beloved.  —  See  Principles,  IVo.  3li2. 

Selow,  be-l(V,  prep.  Under  in  place,  not  so  high ;  in- 
ferior in  dignity;  inferior  in  excellence;  unworthy  of,  un- 
befitting. 

Below,  be-lo',  ad.    In  the  lower  place ;  on  earth,  in 
opposition  to  heaven ;  in  hell,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 
To  Belowt,  be-lout',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  opprobrious 
language. 

Belswagger,  bel-swag'-gur,  s.    A  whoremaster. 
Belt,  belt,  s.    A  girdle,  a  cincture. 
Belwether,  beir-w6TH-t'ir,  s.    A  sheep  which  leads 
the  flock  with  a  bell  on  its  neck;  hence.  To  bear  the  bell. 
To  Bemad,  be-mad',  v.  a.    To  make  mad. 
To  Bemire,  be-mire',  v.  a.    To  drag,  or  encumber  in 
the  mire. 

To  Bemoan,  be-mone',  v.  a.    To  lament,  to  bewail. 
Bemoaner,  be-mo-nur,  s.  98.    A  lamenter. 
To  Bemoil,  be-raoil',  v.  a.    To  bedraggle,  to  bcmirc. 
To  BEMONSTER,be-mons'-tSr,  v.a.  To  make  monstrous. 
Bemused,  be-muzd',  a.  359.    Overcome  with  musing. 
Bench,  bensh,  s.  352.    A  seat;  a  seat  of  justice;  the 

persons  sitting  upon  a  bench. 
Bencher,  ben'-slitir,  s.  98.    The  senior  members  of 

the  society  of  the  inns  of  court. 
To  Bend,  bend,  v.  a.     To  make  crooked,  to  crook;  to 
direct  to  a  certain  point;  to  incline,  to  subdue,  to  make 
submissive. 

To  Bend,  bend,  v.  n.    To  be  incurvated ;  to  lean  or 

jut  over;  to  be  submissive,  to  bow. 
Bend,  bend,  s.    Flexure,  incurvation;  the  crooked  tim- 
bers which  make  the  ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship. 
Bendable,  ben'-da-bl,  u.  405.    That  may  be  bent. 
Bender,  bSn'-di^ir,  s.  98.    The  person  who  bends;  the 

instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  bent. 
Bendwith,  bend'-wi(7t,  s.    An  herb. 
Bene  APED,  be-nept',  a.  352.    A  ship  is  said  to  be  be- 
neaped,  when  the  w  ater  does  not  flow  high  enough  to 
bring  her  off  the  ground. 
Be\eath,  be-nerne',  prep.  ITnder,  lower  in  place ;  low- 
er in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity;  unworthy  of. 
Beneath,  be-neTHe',  ad.  i()7.    In  a  lower  place,  un- 
der; below,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 
Benedict,  ben'-e-dikt,  a.    Having  mild  and  salubrious 

qualities.  ^ 
Benediction,  b^n-ne-dik'-shun,  s.  Blessing,  a  decre- 
tory pronunciation  of  happiness ;  the  advantage  conferred 
by  blessing ;  acknow  ledginents  for  blessings  received  ;  the 
form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 
Benefaction,  ben-e-fak'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  confer- 
ring a  benefit;  the  benefit  conferred. 
Bexepactor,  ben-e-fak'-ti'ir,  s.  160.   He  that  confers 
a  benefit. 

Benefactress,  ben-e-fak'-ti'Cs,  A  woman  who  con- 
fers a  benefit. 

Benefice,  bOn'-e-fis,  S.  142.  Advantage  conferred  on 
another.  This  word  is  generally  used  for  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal livings. 

Beneficed,  bCn'-e-fist,  a.  352.  Possessed  of  a  benefice. 
Beneficki\ce,  be-nt'f'-e-s^nse,  s.    Active  goodness. 
Beneficent,  be-nfif'-e-s^Mit,  a.  Kind,    doing  good. 
Beneficial,  bfin-e-llsli'-til,  a.    Advantageous,  confer- 
ring benefits,  profitable;  helpful,  medicinal. 
Bi;nkficially,  ben-e-fisb'-al-lc,  arf.  Advantageously, 

helpfully,  n     J    "    r  1 

BicNKFiciALNESs,   bcn-c-flsh  -ul-nC8, 

profit.  1  ^    /     »  I 

Beneficiary,  bAn-e-flsb -yti-re,  a. 

Honielhing  in  subonliiuUicui  fo^  another. 
Bknefh  lAKY,  ben-e-riish'-yji-re,  s.  113. 
possession  of  a  benelice. 


S.  ITsefulncss, 
113.  Holding 
He  that  is  in 
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Benefit,  bun-e-fit,  s.    A  kimlacss,  a  favour  conferred 

advantage,  proJit,  use. 

fzr  Beuelit  of  Clerjry  in  law  is  a  privilege  formerly  al 
lowed,  by  virtue  of  n  hich  a  man  convirted  of  ffiony  or  man 
slaugliter  was  put  to  read  in  a  Latin  book  of  a  Gotliick  l)lacl 
ciiaracter;  and  if  the  Ordinary  ot'Ncw^atesmd  Legit ut  Cle- 
r/cus,  i.  e.  he  reads  like  a  clerk,  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  baud 
and  set  free,  otherwise  he  suffered  death  for  his  crime. 
To  Benefit,  b^n'-e-fit,  v.  a.  To  do  good  to. 
To  Benefit,  ben'-e-fit,  v.  n.  To  gain  advantage. 
To  Bexet,  be-nf't',  v.  a.  To  ensnare. 
Bexetolexce,  be-nev'-vo-Iense,  s.    Disposition  to  do 

good,  kindness  ;  the  good  done,  the  charity  given,  a  kind 

of  tax, 

Betvevolext,  be-nev'-To-lent,  a.  Kind,  having  good-will 
Bexevolextaess,  be-nev'-vo-lent-neSj  s.    The  same 

as  benevolence. 
Bex  GAL,  ben-g-iiir,  S.    A  sort  of  thin  slight  stuff. 
Bevjamix,  ben'-ja-inln,  s.    The  name  of  a  tree. 
To  Bextght,  be-iiite',  v.  a.  To  surprise  with  the  com 

ing  on  of  night;  to  involve  in  darkness,  to  embarrass  by 

want  (»f  light, 

Bexigx,  be-ninc',  a.  385.  Kind,  generous,  liberal,  whole 
some,  not  malignant. 

Bexigxitt,  be-nig'-ne-te,  s.  Graciousness,  actual  kind 
ness;  salubrity,  Mholesome  quality. 

BfiXiGXiiY,  be-nlne'-le,  ad.    Favourably,  kindly. 

B  xisox,  Len'-lie-zn,  s.  170.  443.  Blessing,  benediction 

Bexxet,  ben -net,  s.  99.    An  herb 

Bent,  bent,  S.    The  state  of  being  bent;  degree  of  fle- 
xure;  declivity;  utmost  power;  application  of  the  mind 
inclination,  disposition  towards  something;  determination 
fixed  purpose;  turn  of  the  temper  or  disposition;  tenden- 
cy, flexion ;  a  sort  of  grass,  called  the  bent-grass. 

Bext,  bent,  part,  of  the  verb  To  Bend.    Made  crook 
ed;  directed  to  a  certain  point;  determined  upon. 

Bextixg  Time,  ben'-ting-tlrae,  s.    The  time  when  pi 
geons  feed  on  bents  before  peas  are  ripe. 

To  Bexumb,  be-nuin,  v.  a.    To  make  torpid,  to  stu- 
pify. —  See  To  Numb. 

Bexzoix,  ben-zoin',  s.    A  medicinal  kind  of  resin,  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  and  vulgarly  called  Benjamin 

To  Bepaixt,  be-psint',  v.  a.    To  cover  with  paint. 

To  Bepixch,  be-plnsh',  v.  a.    To  mark  with  pinches. 

To  Bequeath,  be-k\veTHe',  v.  a.  467.    To  leave  by 
will  to  another. 

Beqt  EST,  ])e-lnvest',  33i.  414.  Something  left  by  will 

To  Berattle,  be-rat'-tl,  v.  a.    To  rattle  off. 

Berberry,  bur  -ber-re,  s.  555.    A  berry  of  a  sharp 
taste,  used  for  pickles. 

To  Bereave,  be-reve',  v.  a.    To  strip  of,  to  deprive 
of;  to  take  away  from. 

Bereft,  be-ret't',  part.  pass,  of  Bereave. 

Bergamot,  ber'-gii-niot,  s.  A  sort  of  pear,  commonly 
called  Burgamot ,  and  vulgarly  called  Burgamee,  a  sort 
of  essence  or  perfume,  drawn  from  a  fruit  produced  by  in 
grafting  a  lemon  tree  on  a  bergamot  pear  stock ;  a  sort  of 
snuff. 

To  Berhyme,  be-rlme',  v.  a.    To  celebrate 
or  verses. 

Berux,  ber-lin',  s.    A  coach  of  a  particular  form. 
Behry,  ber'-re,  S.    Any  small  fruit  with  many  seeds. 
To  Berry,  ber'-re,  v.  n.    To  bear  berries. 
Bertraw,  ber-trsim,  s.  88.    Bastard  pellitory. 
Beryl,  bur'-rll,  s.    A  precious  stone. 
To  Be8CRee\,  be-skreen,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  conceal. 
To  Beseech,  be-seetsib',  v.  a.    To  entreat,  to  suppli- 
cate, to  implore;  to  beg,  to  ask. 

To  Beseem,  be-sccni',  v.  n.    To  become,  to  be  fit. 
To  Beset,  be-s^t',  v.  a.    To  besiege ,  to  hem  in ;  to 

embarrass,  to  perplex;  to  viaylay,  to  surroand ;  to  fall  upon, 

to  harass. 

To  Beshrew,  be-8hro(V,  v.  a.    To  wish  a  curse  to ; 

to  happen  ill  to. 
Beside,  be- side',  ) 
Besides,  bc-sldes,  J  T^^^'P 


rhyme 


At  the  side  of  another,  near ; 


over  and  above ;  not  according  to,  though  not  contrary ; 
out  of,  in  a  state  of  deviation  from. 

Beside,  be-slde',     )     i    ,^  ,   ,  *  •    .i : 

r,  1  <    1  1   /    >  ad.   Over  and  above ;  not  m  this 

Besides,  be-sules ,  ) 

number,  beyond  this  class. 
To  Besiege,  bc-seeje',  v.  a.  To  beleaguer,  to  lay  siege 

to,  to  beset  with  armed  forrcs. 
Besieger,  be-see'-jiir,  s.  98.   One  employed  in  a  siege. 
To  Beslubber,  be-sli"ib'-bur,  v.  a.    To  dawb,  to 
smear. 

To  Besjiear,  be-smeer,  <o.  a.    To  bedawh ;  to  soil, 
to  foul. 

To  Besmirch,  l)e-smertsb',  v.  a.  To  soil,  to  discolour. 
To  Besmoke,  be-smoke',  v.  a.   To  foul  Mith  smoke;  to 

harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 
To  Besmut,  be-smut',  v.  a.    To  blacken  with  amok*  or 
soot. 

Besom,  be'-zura,  S.    An  instrument  to  sweep  with. 
To  Besort,  be-s6rt',  v.  a.    To  suit,  to  fit. 
Besort,  be-sort',  S.    Company,  attendance,  train. 
To  Besot,  be-sot',  v.  a.    To  infatuate,  to  stupify;  to 
make  to  dote. 

Besought,  be-sawt',  V"'^^-  of  Beseech;  which  see. 
To  Bespangle,  be-spang'-gl,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with 

spangles,  to  besprinkle  with  something  shining. 
To  Bespatter,  be-spat'-tur,  v.  a.  To  spot  or  sprinkle 

with  dirt  or  water. 
To  Bespawl,  be-spawl',  v.  a.    To  dawb  with  spittle. 
To  Bespeak,  be -speek',  v.  a.    To  order  or  entreat  any 
thing  before  hand  ;  to  make  way  by  a  previous  apology;  to 
forebode;  to  speak  to,  to  address;  to  betoken,  to  show. 
Bespeaker,  be-spee'-kiir,  s.    He  that  bespeaks  any 
think. 

To  Bespeckle,  be-spek'-kl,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  speckles 
or  spots. 

To  Bespew,  be-spu,  v.  a.     To  dawb  with  spew  or 
vomit. 

To  Bespicb,  be-spice',  v.  a.    To  season  with  spices. 
To  Bespit,  be-spit',  v.  a.    To  dawb  with  spittle. 
To  Bespot,  be-spot',  v.  a.    To  mark  with  spots. 
To  Bespread,  be-spred',  v.  a.    To  spread  over. 
To  Besprinkle,  be-sprink'-ki,  v.  a.   To  sprinkle  over. 
To  Besputter,  be-spilt'-tQr,  v.  a.    To  sputter  over 

something,  to  dawb  any  thing  by  sputtering. 
Best,  best,  a.    Most  good. 

Best,  best,  ad,  lu  the  highest  degree  of  goodness,  fittest. 
To  Bestaix,  be-stiine',  v.  a.    To  mark  with  stains,  to 
spot. 

To  Bestead,  be-sted',  v.  a.    To  profit ;  to  treat,  to  ac- 
commodate. 

Bestial,  bes'-tsbe-al,  a.  464.  Belonging  to  a  beast ; 
brutal,  carnal, 

}:3r  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  pronounf^ed  with  flie 
e  long,  as  if  written  beastial,  M  liercasit  comes  directly  i  rom 
the  French  icstia/;  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
best-yal,  212. 

"  A  hare,  who  in  a  civil  way, 
"Complied  with  ev'ry  thing,  like  Gay, 
*'\Vas  known  to  all  the  bekial  train 
"That  haunt  the  woods  or  scour  the  plain."'  Gay. 

Bestiality,  bes-tshe-al'-e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  beast?. 
Bestially,  bes'-tshe-al-le,  ad.  Brutally. 
7b  Bestick,  be-stlk',  v.  a.    To  stick  over  with  any 
thing. 

To  Bestir,  be-stur',  v.  a.  109.  To  put  into  vigorous 
action. 

To  Bestow,  be-sto',  v.  a.  To  give,  to  confer  upon ; 
to  give  as  charily;  to  give  in  marriage;  to  give  as  a  pre- 
sent; to  apply;  to  lay  out  upon;  to  Jay  up,  to  stow,  tX) 
place. 

Bbstower,  be-sto -fir,  s.  98.    Giver,  disposer. 
Bestraught,  be-strawt',  part.    Distracted,  mad. 
To  Bestrew,  bc-gtro,  v.  a.    To  sprintle  over.  —  See 

Strew. 

To  Bestride,  be-stride',  v.  a.  To  stride  over  any  thing; 
to  have  any  thing  between  one's  legs;  to  step  over. 


BEY  (  46  ) 

1^  559.  Fite  IS,  fir  77,  fAll  83,  fat  81 -m^  93,  met  95 
To  Besti-d,  be-stiid',  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  studs. 
Bet,  bet,  s.    A  wager. 

To  Bet,  bet,  v.  a.    To  wager,  stake  at  a  wager. 
To  BetIke.  bc-tiike,  v.  a.  To  take,  to  seize;  to  have 


BIG 

pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  move  164, 


recourse  to.  „  r, 

To  Bethink,  he-think  ,  v.  a.    To  recal  to  refleetiou. 
To  Bethral,  be-t/irair,  v.  a.  406.    To  euslave,  to 

conquer.  1,2  , 

To  Bethofp,  be-mimp ,  v.  a.    To  heat. 

To  happen  to,  to  hefall ;  to 


a.     Having  two 


To  Betide,  be-tide,  v.  n. 

come  to  pass,  to  fall  out. 
Betime,  be-time  ,^    \         Seasonably;  early;  soon,  he- 
Betimes,  be-timz ,  \ 

fore  long  time  has  passed ;  early  in  the  day. 
To  Betoken,  be-to -kn,  v.  a.    To  signify,  to  mark,  to 

represent;  to  foreshow,  to  presignify. 
Betony,  b€t'-to--ne,  s.    A  plant. 
Betook,  be-took',  irreg.  pret.  from  Betake. 
To  BetoSS,  be-tos',  v.  a.    To  disturb,  to  agitate. 
To  Betray,  be-tra ,  v.  a.    To  give  into  the  hands  of 
enemies;  to  discover  that  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
secrecy;  to  make  liable  to  something  incomenient;  to  shoW; 
to  discover. 

Betrayer,  be-tra'-ur,  s.    He  that  betrays,  a  traitor. 
To  Betrim,  be-trim',  v.  a.  To  deck,  to  dress,  to  grace 
To  Betroth,  be-trotA',  v.  a.    To  contract  to  any  one, 

to  affiance;  to  nominate  to  a  bishoprick. 
To  B^TRisT,  be-triist',  v.  a.    To  entrust,  to  put  into 

thepower  of  another. 
Better,  bet'-trtr,  a.  98.    Having  good  qualities  lu  a 

greater  degree  than  something  else. 
Better,  bet'-tur,  ad.    Well  in  a  greater  degree. 
To  Better,  bet'-tur,  v.  a.  To  improve,  to  meliorate ; 

to  surpass,  to  exceed,  to  advance. 
Better,  bet'-tflr,  s.    Superior  in  goodness. 
Bettor,  bet'-tur,  s.  166.    One  that  lays  bets  or  wagers. 
Betty,  bet'-te,  s.    An  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 
Bf.TWEEX,  be-tween,  prep.   In  the  intermediate  space; 

from  one  to  another;  behmging  to  two  in  partnership . 

bearing  relation  to  two ;  iu  separation  of  one  irom  the 

other.  ^ 
Betwixt,  be-twikst ,  prep.  Between. 

Bevel,  j  |jgy'_|i      99.    in  masonry  and  joinery,  a  kind 
Bevil,  )  '  ,        1  . 

of  square,  one  leg  of  which  is  frequently  crooked. 
Beverage,  bev'-ur-idje,  s.  90.  555.    Drink,  liquor  to 

be  drunk. 

Bevy,  bev'-e,  S.    A  flock  of  birds;  a  company,  an  as- 
sembly. ^  ^ 
To  Bewail,  be  -wale ,  v.  a.    To  bemoan,  to  lament. 
To  Beware,  be-ware',  v.  n.    To  regard  with  caution, 

to  be  suspicious  of  danger  from. 
To  Beweep,  ])e-weep',  v.  a.    To  weep  over  or  upon. 
To  Bewet,  be-wet',  v.  a.    To  wet,  to  moisten. 
To  Bem  ilder,  be-wU'-dur,  v.  a.  515.     To  lose  in 

pathless  places,  to  puzzle. 
To  Bewitch,  be-M  Itsh',  v.  a.  To  injure  by 

to  charm,  to  please. 
Bewitchery,  be-wltsh'-iir-rc,  s.  555.  Fascination 

cliann.  ^ 
Bewitc  hme:vt,  be-witt^li  -ment,  8.  Fascination. 
To  Bewray,  be-ra  ,  v.  a.  427.    To  betray,  to  discover 

perlidionslj  ;  to  show,  to  make  visible. 
liEWRAYER,  l>e-ra -fir,  s.    Betrayer,  discoverer 
Bey,  bi'i,  s.    (From  Uic  Turkish.)     A  governor  of  a  pro 

vincc,  a  vicerov. 
Beyom>,  be-yond',  prvp.    Before,  at  a  distance  not 
reach«rd;  on  the  farther  >'id(!  of;  fanher  onward  than;  pas 
out  of  the  reach  of;  ah(.\r,  e\re<»linp  to  a  grcat<'r degrr 
than  ;  abr»\  ein  exrellruf c ;  remote  from,  not  witliin  the  splu^ri' 
u(\  'I'o  pit  bt  y«»»d,  isUi  di'^-jiive 

There  it*  a  pronnnci.uion  of  ihifl  Mord  no  obviously  wrong 
as  Hcarrel)  to  dcHcrvc  notirr  ;  and  Mial  i.MH»nn<linglhr  o  Vilv.  (i 
3'  if  the  word  were  written  lu  ijanfi.  Al)siird  and  (•(•rrupl  aH  thi 
nronnnriation  iH,l«(Mnanv  of  the  pi-oplc  «>l  London,  and  (hose 
not  eutirclv  uneducated,  are  guilt)  ot  it. 


Bezoar,  be-zore,  s.    A  medicinal  stone,  formerly  iu  high 

esteem  as  an  antidote,  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 
Bezoardick,  bez-o-ar'-dik,  a.    Compounded  with  be- 
zoar. 

Biatsgulated,  bi-ang'-gu-la-tM, 
BiANGULOis,  bi-ang'-gu-lus,  116. 

corners  or  angles. 
Bias,  bi'-ils!,  s.  88.    The  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of 
a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from  the  straight  line ;  anything  which 
turns  a  man  to  a  particular  course;  propcnsion,  inclination. 
To  Bias,  bi-as,  v.  a.    To  incline  t6  some  side. 
BlE,  bib,  s.    A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the  breasts 

of  children,  over  their  clothes. 
BiEACioi  s,  bi-ba'-shiis,   a.  118.     Much  addicted  to 
drinking.  .  ,         ,  . 

jij- Perhaps  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  may  be  considered 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  117. 
Bibber,  blb'-bfir,  s.  98.    A  tippler. 
Bible,  bl'-bl,  s.  405.    The  sacred  volume,  iu  which 

are  contained  the  revelations  of  God. 
Bibliographer,  blb-le-og'-gra-ffir,  s.    A  transcriber. 
BiBLiOTHECAL,  bib-le-6t/t'-e-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  a 
librarv. 

Bibulous,  bib'-u-lus,  a.  311.    That  has  the  quality  of 

drinking  moisture. 
BicAPSiLAR,  bl-kap'-shu-lar,  a.  118.  552.    A  plant 

whose  seed-pouch  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Bice,  blse,  s.    A  colour  for  painting. 
Bicipital,  bl-sip'-e-tal,  118, 
BiciPiTous,  bi-sip'-e-tfis, 

it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
To  Bicker,  bik'-kiir,  v.  n.    98.    To  skirmish,  to  fight 

off  and  on ;  to  quiver,  to  play  backw  ard  and  forward. 
BicKERER,  bik'-ur-ur,  s.  555.    A  skirmisher. 
Bickern,  bik'-kurn,  s,  98.  418.    Au  iron  ending  in 
point. 


a.  Havijig  two  heads; 


BicoRivE,  bi'-kf)rn,  118, 
Bicortnous,  bi-kor'-nus, 


a.  Havuig  tM  O  home. 


BicoRPORAL,  bl-kor'-po-rfil,  a.  118.  Having  two  bo- 
dies. 

To  Bid,  bid,  v.  a.  To  desire,  to  ask;  to  command,  to 
order;  to  offer,  to  propose;  to  pronounce,  to  declare;  to 
denounce. 

Bidden,  bid'-dn,  part.  pass.  103.  Invited;  commanded. 
Bidder,  bid'-dur,  s.  98.    One  who  offers  or  proposes 
a  price. 

BiDDi\G,  bld'-ding,  s.  410.    Command,  order. 
To  Bide,  bide,  v.  a.    To  endure,  to  suffer. 
To  Bide,  bide,  v.  n.    To  dwell,  to  live,  to  inhabit;  to 

remain  in  a  place. 
Bidetvtal,  bi-den'-tal,  a.  118.    Having  two  teeth. 
BIDl^G,  bi'-ding;,  s.^  410.    Ilesidence,  habitation. 
Biennial,  bl-fin'-ne-iil,  a.  116. 


itchcraft 


Of  the  continuance  of 


two  years.  ,    ,      ,  , 

BiER,  beer,  s.  275.    A  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave. 

iESTi\Gs,  bees  -tlngz,  s.  275.    Uhe  lust  milk  given 

by  a  cow  after  calving. 
Bii  ARiors,  bi-fa'-re-ns!,  a.  Two-fold. 
BiFEROi  8,  bil'-fe-rrts,  a.  503.    Benriug  frmt  twice  a 

^v^We see  thatlhe antepenultimate  accent  on  this  word,  as 
well  as  on  Higamy,  and  some  others,  has  the  power  of  shorlen- 

t  he  vow  ei  in  the  lirst  syllable,  5.ia. 
Bifid,  bl'-rid,  118, 
|?,riDATEi),  bif-le-da-t^d,  503.  53d 

with  a  cleft. 

lold.  «.    Two-fold,  double, 
bl'-foiind,  a.  362.     Compounded  of  two 


a.  Opening 


lilPOI.D,  1)1 
IJiFORMED, 

forms. 

Bil  l  RCATED,  bl-fui'-ka-t^'d,  a.  118.  Shooting  out  into 
two  Leads. 

Bn  i  RCATiON,  W-fnr-ka-sbun,  s.    Division  into  iwo. 
Big,  bij;,  «.     Great  in  bulk,  large;  teeming,  preernanl ; 

fuU  of^Homethiug;  diHtended,  swoln  ;  great  in  air  i 

proud,  great  in  spirit,  bra\e. 


lud  mien. 


BIL  (  4T  ) 

ii6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tdb  172,  bull  173  —  oil  299 

Bigamist,  big'-ga-mist,  s.    One  that  has  committed  hi- 
gamy. 

Bigamy,  big'-ga-me,  s.  535.  503.  The  crime  of  having 

two  \rivea  at  once. 
BiGBELLiED,  blg'-bel-lld,  a.  282.  Pregnant. 
BiGGix,  hig'-g:ln,  s.    A  child's  cap. 
BiGLY,  big'-le,  ad.    Tumidly,  haughtily, 
BiGXESs,  big'-nes,  s.  Greatness  of  quantity;  size,  whether 

greater  or  smaller. 
Bigot,  bjg'-gflt,  s.  166.    A  man  devoted  to  a  certain 


BIR 

pound  313  — 


thin  466,  THIS  469. 


party. 

Bigoted,  big'-giit-ed,  a.  Blindly  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  something 

From  what  oddity  I  know  not,  this  word  is  frequently 
pronounced  as  if  accented  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  and  is 
generally  found  wTitten  as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  pronounced,  the 
t  being  doubled,  as  is  usual  when  a  participle  is  formed  from 
a  verb  that  h'ls  its  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
deed,  has  very  judiciously  set  both  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion to  rightP,and  spells  the  word  with  one  f,  though  he  linds  it 
with  two  in  the  quotations  he  gives  us  from  Garth  and  Swift. 
That  the  former  thought  it  might  be  pronounced  ^^ith  the  ac 
cent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  highly  presumable  from  the  use 
he  makes  of  it,  where  he  says, 

"  Bigotted  to  this  idol,  we  disclaim 
"  Rest,  health,  and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a  name,' 

Forifwe  donotlaytheaccentonthe  second  syllable  here,  the 
verse  vrill  be  unpardonably  rugged.  This  mistake  must  cer- 
tainly take  its  rise  from  supposing  a  verb  which  does  not  exist, 
namely,  as  bigot;  but  as  this  word  is  derived  from  a  sub- 
stantive, it  ought  to  have  the  same  accent;  thus,  though  the 
words  ballot  undbillet  are  verbs  as  well  as  nouns,  yet  as  they 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  the  participial  adjectives 
derived  from  them  have  only  one  t,  and  both  are  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  balloted,  billeted:  Bi- 
goted therefore  ought  to  havehut  one  t,  and  to  preserve  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable. 

555 


Blind  zeal,  prejudice  ; 


Bigotry,  big'-gat-tre 

the  practice  of  a  bigot. 
BiGSAvoLN,  big'-swoln,  a.  Turgid. 
BiLANDER,  bH'-.in-diir,  s.  503.    A  small  vessel  used  for 

the  carriage  of  goods. 
Bilberry,  bil'-ber-re,  s.  Whortleberry. 
Bilbo,  bil'-bo,  s.    A  rapier,  a  sword. 
Bilboes,  bil'-boze,  s,  296,    A  sort  of  stocks. 
Bile,  bile,  s.    A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquor,  separated 

in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  discharged 

by  the  common  duct. 
Bile,  bile,  s.     A  sore  angry  swelling.  Improperly 

Boil. 

To  Bilge,  bilje,  v.  n.  7i.    To  spring  a  leak. 
Biliary,  bil'-ya-re,  a.  113.    Belonging  to  tlie  bile. 
BiLiNGSGATE,  bil'-lingz-gatc,  s.     Ribaldry,  foul  lan- 
guage. 

BiLiAGUOUS,  bi-ling'-g>vus,  a.  118.    Ha\ing  two  ton- 
gues. 

Bilious,  bil'-yus,  a.  113.    Consisting  of  bHe. 
To  Bilk,  bilk,  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to  defraud. 
Bill,  bill,  s.    The  beak  of  a  fowl. 
Bill,  bill,  s.    A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point. 
Bill,  bill,  S.     A  written  paper  of  any  kind  ;  an  account 

of  money;  a  law  presented  to  the  parliament ;  a  physician's 

prescription ;  an  advertisement. 

To  Bill,  bill,  v.  n.    To  caress,  as  doves  by  Joining  bills 
To  Bill,  bill,  v.  a.    To  publish  by  an  advertisement. 
Billet,  bil'-lit,  s.  99.  472.481.  A  small  paper,  a  note; 

billet-doux,  or  a  soft  billet,  a  love  letter. 
Billet,  bil'-lit,  s.  99 

chimney. 

To  Billet,  bil'-lit,  v.  a.    To  direct  a  soldier  where  he 

18  to  lodge;  to  quarter  soldiers. 
Billiard?,  bil'-yfirdz,  s.  113.    A  kind  of  play. 

f/"  ^'■•-'^.'^'''^S  i'^*'  ^■«'"y  iodicioiisly  corrected  a  false  ety- 
mology of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  word,  which  might  eventuariy 
lead  to  a  false  pronunciation.  Ur.  Johnson  derives  it  from 
ball  and  yard,  or  stick,  to  push  it  with.   So  Spencer  — 

"yyjth  dice,  with  cards,  «ith  fmlliarde  far  niifit, 
"With  shuttle-cocks,  unseeining  inaiily  wit." 


Spencer,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was  probably  misled,  as  well  aa 
the  Lexicographer,  by  a  false  notion  of  the  etymology.  Tiie 
M'ord,  as  well  as  the  game,  is  French,  billiard;  and  made 
by  the  addition  of  a  common  termination, from  6iY/e,  the  tenn 
tor  the  ball  used  in  playing. 
Billow,  bil'-lo,  s.    A  wave  swollen. 
Billowy,  bil'-lo-e,  a.    Swelling,  turgid. 
Bi.v,  bin,  s.    A  place  where  bread  or  wine  is  reposited. 
Binary,  bi'-na-re,  a.  118.    Two  double. 
To  BI^D,  bind,  v.  a.   To  confine  with  bonds,  to  enchain ; 
to  gird,  to  enwrap;  to  fasten  to  any  thing;  to  fasten  to- 
gether; to  cover  a  wound  with  dressings ;  to  compel,  to  con- 
strain; to  oblige  by  stipulation;  to  confine,  to  hinder;  to 
make  costive;  to  restrain;  To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to  serx'e 
some  one ;  To  bind  over,  to  oblige  to  make  appearance. 
To  BiM),  bind,  v.  n.    To  contract,  to  grow  stitf ;  to  be 
obligatory, 

Boder,  blnd'-ur,  s.  98.    A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to 
bind  books:  a  man  that  binds  sheaves;  a  fillet,  ashvod  eat 
to  bind  with. 
Binding,  blnd'-ing  s.  410. 
Bindweed,  blnd'-weed,  s. 


A  small  log  of  wood  for  the 


A  bandage. 
A  plant. 

Binnacle,  bin'-a-kl,  s.  405.    A  sea  term,  meaning  the 
compass  box. 

^  i::T  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson;  and  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr. 
Smith,  who  have  it,  pronounce  the  i  in  the  first  syllable 
short.  It  is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  Bittacle. 
Binocle,  bin'-no-kl,  s.  405.  A  telescope  fitted  so  with 
two  tubes,  as  that  a  distant  object  may  be  seen  with  both 
eyes.^ 

^3=  The  same  reason  appears  for  pronouncing  the  i  in  the 
iirst  syllable  of  this  w^ord  short  as  in  Bigamy,  535. 
Binocular,  bi-nok'-u-lur,  a.  118.  88.  98.  Having  two 
eyes. 

Biographer,  bl-6g'-gra-fiir,  s.  116.  A  writer  of  lives. 
lOGRAPHY,  bi-6g'-grit-fe,  s.  116,  518.    Au  historical 
account  of  the  lives  of  particular  men. 
BiPAROus,  bixj'-piWiis,  a.  503.    Bringing  forth  two  at 
a  birth, 

t3="  This  word  and  Bipedal  have  the  i  long  in  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr. 
Sheridan ;  but  Mr.  Perry  makes  the  t*  in  the  first  long,  and  in  the 
last  short:  analogy,  however,  seems  todecide intavourof the 
soundl  have  givenit.  For  though  thepenultimateaccenthas  a 
tendency  to  lengthen  the  vowel  when  followed  by  a  single  con- 
sonant, as  in  biped,  tripod,  etc.  the  antepenultimate  accent  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  shorten  the  vowel  it  falls  upon.  —  See  Bi- 
gamy and  Tripod,  503. 

Bipartite,  bip'-par-tltc,  a.  155.    Having  two  corres- 
pondent parts. 

F2r  Every  orthoepist  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  but  Entick,  who  places  it  on  the  second  ;  but  a  consider- 
able difference  is  found  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  and  last  i. 
Sheridan  and  Scott  have  them  both  long.  Nares  the  last 
ong.  Perry  both  short,  and  Buchanan  and  W.  Johnston 
as  1  have  marked  them.  The  varieties  of  quantity  on 
this  word  are  the  more  surpnsing,as  ail  these  writei's  that 
give  the  sound  of  the  vowels  make  the  first  i  in  tripar- 
tite short,  and  the  last  long;  and  this  uniformity  in  the 
pronunciation  of  one  word  ought  to  have  led  them  to  the  same 
pronunciation  of  the  other,  so  perfectly  similar.  The  shortening 
poM'er  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  is  evident  in  both,  503. 
BiPARTiTiON,  bi-pdr-tish'-un,  »,  The  act  of  dividing 
into  two. 

Biped,  bi  -ped,  s.  118.    An  animal  with  two  feet. 
Bipedal,  bip'-pe-dal,  a.  503.     Two  feet  in  length. 
See  Biparous. 

BiPENNATED,bl-pen'-na-ted,a.  118.  Having  two  wings. 
Bipetalous,  bi-pet'-ta-lus,  a.  118.    Consisting  of  two 

flower-leaves. 
BiQUADRATE,  bl-qwa -dmte,  91, 
BiQUADRATicK,  bl-qwa-driit'-ik, 

arising  from  the  multiplication  of  a  square  by  itself. 
Birch,  burtsh,  .s.  108.    A  tree. 
Birchen,  bur'-tslin,  a.  103.  405.    Made  of  birch. 

An  Englishman  may  bl  ush  at  this  cl  uster  of  consonants  for 
a  syllable;  and  yet  this  is  unquestionably  the  exact  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word ;  and  that  our  language  is  full  of  these  sylla  bles 
without  vowels.  —  See  Principles,  \o.  103, 4(R>. 
Bird,  bind,  s.  108.    A  general  term  for  the  feathered 

kind,  a  fowl. 
To  Bird,  biird,  v.  n.    To  catch  birds. 
BiRDBOLT,  burd'-bolt,  s,    \  small  arrow 


S.  The  fourth  power 


BIT 


(  48  ) 


BLA 


Fate  73,  far  77,  fAil  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  —  m\  162,  more  164, 

hnrd'-katsh-ur ,  s,  89.      One  thatlBiTXACLB,  l)it'-ta-kl,  s.  405.    A  frame  of  timber  in  the 
-  -  I    steerage,  vthere  the  compass  is  placed.   More  coiiimouly 


BiRDCATCHER 


makes  it  his  employment  to  take  birds. 
iRDER,  bai-a'-ur,  s.  98.    A  birdcatcher. 


blu'd'-ing-peese,  s.    A  gun  to 


A  birdcatcher. 
A  plant- 


B 

BiRDINGPlECE 

B^HDLiME^  bard'-lime,  s.  A  glutinous  substance  spread 
upon  t^vigs,  by  which  the  birds  that  light  upon  them  are 
eiitaugled        ,  , 

BiRDMAX,  burd-m«in,  s.  »» 

BiKDSEYE,  biirzd'-i,  ^ 

BiROs^ro^'^^j  bi'irdz'-fiit. 

Birbsxe!:t,  bi\rdz'-nest,  s.    An  herb. 

BiRDSXEST,  bttrdz'-nest,  s.  The  place  where  a  bird  lays 
her  egffH  and  hatches  her  young. 

BiKDSTOXGiE,  bvirdz-tilng,  s.   An  herb. 

BiRGVADER,  ber -gan-dfir,  s.  A  fowl  of  the  goose  kmd 

Birth,  hhth,  s.  108.    The  act  of  coming  into  life  ;  ex 
traction,  lineage;  rank  which  is  inherited  by  descent;  thj 
condition  in  vrWcu  any  man  is  born;  thing  born;  the  act 
of  bringing  forth. 

Bjrthday,  bert/i'-da,  s.    The  day  on  which  any  one  is 

BiuTKDOM,  berffe'-diira,  s.    Privilege  of  birth. 
BiRTHXiGHT,  berl/i'-nite,  S.    The  night  on  which  any 

one  is  born.  ^  ^ 

BiRTKPXACE,  bertfe-plase,  s 

born.  ,  ^ 

Birthright,  hevtli  -rite,  s. 

to  which  a  man  is  born ;  the  ^ 
Birthstraxgled,  bert/i -Strang 

ltd  in  being  born. 

rj-  See  Birchen.  .  o      ^  ^ 

BiRTHWORT,  bertTi'-Wiirt,  S.  166.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
Biscuit,  bis -kit,  s.  341.    A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread, 

made  to  be  carried  to  sea;  a  composition  of  Que  flour, al 

luonds,  and  sugar.  , id 

To  Bisect,  bi-sekt ,  v.  a.  118.  119.    To  divide  into 

two  parts.     ^  ^ 
Bisectiox,  bi-sek 


shootplTTER 


place  where  any  one  is 

The  rights  and  privileges 
ight  of  the  first  born. 
'     -gld,  a.  359.  Strang 


hlin,  S.  118.  A  geometrical  term, 
i-^nifying'the  divisiou  of  any  quantity  into  two  equal  parts 
SHOP,  bkh'-up,  s.  166.    One  of  the  head  order  oj 

cant  word  for  a  mixture  ol 


s 

Bi 

the  clergy.  ^ 
Bishop,  bish-iip,  s.  A 

wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 
BisHOPRicK,  bish'-iip-rik,  s.    The  diocese  of  a  bishop 
BisHOPWEED,  bish' -up-weed,  s.    A  plant 
Bisk,  bisk,  s.    Soup,  broth. 
Bis>iUTH,biz'-mut/i,s.  Marcasite,  a  hard,  white,  brittle 

mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  uatnre,  found  at  Misma. 
Bissextile,  bls-scks'-til,  s.  140.    Leap  year. 

tfr  Mr,  Scott  places  the  accent  on  the  lirst  syllable  of  this 

-nr.l-  nr.  Kenrick  on  the  first  and  last;  Mr.  .Shenilan,  l)r 


Binnacle.  ^ 

bit'-tiir,  a.  98.    Having  a  hot,  acrid,  biting 
taste,  like  wormwood ;  sharp,  cruel,  severe',  calamiidus^ 
miserable ;  reproachful,  satirical ;  unpleasing  or  hurtful. 
BiTTERGROUM),  blt'-tiir-ground,  s.    A  plant. 
Bitterly,  bifc'-tfir-!e,  ad.    With  a  bitter  taste ;  in  a 
biting  manner,  sorrowfully,  calamitously ;  sharply,  severely. 
Bitterx,  bit'-turn,  s.  98-    A  bird  with  long  legs,  which 

feeds  upon  lish. 
Bitterness,  bit'-tfir-nes,  s.     A  bitter  taste;  malice, 
grudge,   hatred,   implacability;    sharpness,  severity  of 
temper;  satire,  piquancy,  keenness  of  reproach;  sorrow, 
vexation,  affliction. 
Bittersweet,  bit'-tur-sweet,  s.    An  apple  which  has 

a  compouutled  taste. 
Bitumen,  be-tu-iiien,  s.  118.  503.    A  fat  unctuous 
matter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  scummed  off  lakes. 
j:^rTnis  word,  from  the  propensilj  of  our  language  to  the 
antepenultimate  accent,  is  often  proi.ounced  with  the  stress  on 
the  lirst  syllable,  as  if  written  bit'-u-meJi ;  and  this  last  mode  ot 
sounding'the  word  may  be  considered  as  the  most  common, 
though  not  the  most  learned  pronunciation.  For  Dr.  Ash  is  the 
only  orthoepist  who  places  the  accent  on  the  iirst  t^yllabie;  but 
every  one  w  ho  gives  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  ex- 
cept Buchanan,  very  improperly  makes  the  iloug,  as  in  irf/e  ; 
but  if  this  sound  be  long,  it  ought  to  be  slender,  as  in  the  second 
syllable  of  visible,  terrible,  etc_.  117.  551. 
Bituminous,  be-tu'-me-niis,  a.  118.    Compounded  of 
bitumen. 

Bivalve,  bi'-valv,   a.    118.     Having  two  valves  or 
shutters,  used  of  those  lish  that  have  two  shells,  as  oysters. 
BivALVULAR,  bi  -Viir-vii-lar,  a.    Having  two  valves. 
BixwoRT,  biks'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 
BiZA TVTmE,  biz'-an-tine,  s.  149.  A  piece  of  gold  valued 
at  iiftcen  pounds,  which  the  king  offers  upon  high  festi- 
val days.  ,    ,      .  . 
{5=- Perry  is  the  only  orthoepist  w  ho  pronounces  the  last  i  in 
this  w  ord  short :  and  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  the  lirst  syllable 
oughttobespelled  withy,  as  the  word  arises  from  the  custom 
established  among  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  anciently 

To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept 


word;  Dr.  Kenrick  on  the 

Johnson,  VV.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Huclianan,rerry,  iinucK,auii 
Bailev.on  the  second ;  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kennck,aud  VV.  Johnston, 
pronounce  the  last  i  long,  ae  Uitile.  Hut  as  the  accent  is  ou  the 
second  syllable  by  so  great  a  majority,  analogy  determines  the 
last  i  to  be  short. 

BissON,  bis'-^un,  a.  166.    Blind.  Obsolete. 

Bhtori,  bis' -tort,  s.    A  plant  called  snake-weed. 

Bistoury,  bis'-tftr-e,  s.  314.  A  surgeon's  instrument 
used  in  making  incisions. 

Bit,  bit,  s.  The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  is  put  in- 
to the  horse's  month. 

Bit,  bit,  s.  As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the  mouth  at 
once;  a  small  piece  of  any  thing:  a  Spanish  West  India 
silver  coin,  valued  at  seven-pence  halfpenny. 

To  Bit,  bk,  v.  a.    To  put  the  bridle  upon  a  horse 

BiTCif,  bltsb,  8.    The  female  of  the  dog  kind }  a  vul- 
gar name  of  rcpro,ich  for  a  w  oman. 
To  Bite,  bite,  v.  a.  To  cruhh  or  pierce  with  the  teeth 
to  give  pain  by  cold;  to  hurt  or  pain  with  reproach;  t( 
cut,  to  w«Mind;  to  make  the  mouth  smart  with  an  acri( 
taste  ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Bitk.  hitc;,  «.    The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth 
the  art  of  a  fiah  that  takes  the  bail;  a  cheat,  a  trick; 
sharper. 

BiTKR,  bi'-tur,  8.  98.    He  that  bites;  a  Ch    apt  to  take 
the  bail;  a  trickcr,  a  deceiver 


called  Bjjzantium. 
To  Blab,  blab,  v. 

secret.  ^ 
To  Blab.,  blab,  v.  n.    To  tell  tales. 
Blab,  blab,  s.    A  tell-tale. 
Blabber,  blab'-bur,  s.    A  tattler. 
Black,  blak,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  night;  dark;  cloudy 
of  countenance;  sullen;  horrible,  wicked;  dismal,  mourn- 
ful. ^  ,  , 
Black-bryony,  blak  -bri  -o-ne,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
Black-cattle,  blak'-kat'-tl,  s.  Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows. 
Black-guard,  blag'-gard,  s.  448.    A  dirty  fellow.  A 
low  term. 

Black-lead,  blak-lcd',  s.   A  mineral  found  in  the  lead 

mines  much  used  for  pencils.  ^ 
Black-puddixg,  blak'-piid'-ding,  s.    A  kind  of  food 

made  of  blood  and  grain. 
Black-rod,  bliik-rod',  s.    The  usher  belonging  to  the 
order  of  the  garter;  so  called  from  the  black  rod  ho  car- 
ries in  his  hand.   He  is  usher  of  the  parliament. 
Black,  blak,  s.    A  black  colour;  mourning;  a  blacka- 
moor ;  that  part  of  the  eye  w  hich  is  black. 
To  Black,  l)lak,  v.  a.    To  make  black,  to  blacken. 
Blackamoor,  blak'-a-inore,  s.    A  negro. 
Blackberry,  blak'- bcr-re,  s.    A  species  of  bramble; 

the  fruit  of  it. 
Blackbird,  blak'-bi'ird,  s    The  name  of  a  bird. 
To  Blackeiv,  blak'-kn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  of  a  black 

coi(Uir;  to  darken,  to  defame. 
To  Blacken,  blak'-kn,  v.  n.    To  grow  black. 
Blackish,  bbik'-lsh,  a.    Someuhai  black. 
Black MOOK,  blak'-niorc,  s.    A  negro. 
Blackxkss,  blak'-n^;s,  s.    Ulack  colour;  darRncss. 
BLACKSMiTH,blali'-sin1</j,  s.    A  smith  that  w  orks  in  iron, 

so  called  from  being  ^ery  smutty. 
Blacktail,  blaU'-tale,  s.  The  ruffor  pope.  AsmallGsb. 
Blackthou%,  blak'-i/i6rn,  s.    The  sloe. 
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Bladder,  blad'-diir,  s.  98.    That  vessel  in  the  body 

which  contains  the  urine;  a  blister,  a  pustule. 
Bladder-m"t,  blad'-dur-nut, 
Bladder  Setvaa,  blad'-dfir-sen -a 


A  plant. 

The  spire  of  grass,  the  green  shoots 


Blade,  blade, 
of  corn. 

Blade,  blade,  s.  The  sharp  or  striking  part  of  a  wea- 
pon or  instrument ;  a  brisk  man ,  either  lierce  or  gay 

Bladesoxe,  blade-bone,  s.  The  scapula,  or  scapu- 
lar bone. 

C3' Probably  corrupted  from  Platebone :  Gr.  (auon?,aTtj 
Bladed,  bla-ded,  a.    Having  blades  or  spires. 
Blai\,  blane,  s.    A  pustule,  a  blister. 
Blaweable,  bla-ma-bl,  a.  405.    Culpable,  faulty. 
Blameablexess,  bla -ma-bl-nes,  s.  Fault. 
Blameabt,y,  bla-ma-ble,  ad.  Culpably. 
To  Bla.>se,  blame,  v.  a.    To  censure,  to  charge  with 

a  fault. 

Blame,  blame,  s.    Imputation  of  a  fault ;  crlmej  hurt. 
Blameful,  blame'-ful,  a.    Criminal,  guilty. 
Blameless,  blame' -les,  Guiltless,  innocent. 
Blamelessly,  blame' -les-le,  ad.  Innocently. 
Blamelessxess,  blame'-les-nes,  s.  Innocence. 
Blamer,  bla'-raur,  s.  98.    A  censurer. 
Blameworthy,  blame'-wur-THe,  a.    Culpable,  Wa- 
meable. 

To  Blaa'ch,  blansli,  v.  a.  To  whiten;  to  strip  or 
peel  such  things  as  have  husks;  to  obliterate,  to  pass 
over. 

Bla^cher,  blan'-shur,  8.  98.    A  whiteuer. 

Blaxt),  bland,  a.    Soft,  mild,  gentle. 

To  Blandish,  blan'-dlsh,  v.  a.  To  smooth ;  to  soften. 

Blaxdishmext,  blan'-dlsh-ment,  s.  Act  of  fondness, 
expression  of  tenderness  by  gesture;  soft  words,  kind 
speeches ;  kind  treatment. 

Blank, blangk,  a.  White;  unwritten;  confused;  with- 
out rhyme. 

Blaxk  ,  blangk ,  s.     A   void  space ;  a  lot  by  which 

nothing  is  gained ;  a  paper  unwritten ;  the  point  to  which 

an  arrow  or  shot  is  directed. 
Blanket,  blangk'-it,  s.  99.    A  woollen  cover,  soft,  and 

loosely  woven ;  a  kind  of  pear. 
To  Blanket,  blangk'-!t,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  blanket ; 

to  toss  in  a  blanket. 
Blankly,  blangk'-le,  ad.    In  a  blank  manner,  with 

paleness,  with  confusion. 
To  Blaspheme,  bias-feme',  v.  a.    To  speak  in  terms 

of  impious  irreverence  of  God ;  to  ^peak  evil  of. 
To  Blaspheme,  bias-feme',  v.  n.  To  speak  blasphemy. 
Blasphemer,  blas-fe'-mi'ir,  s.    A  wretch  that  speaks 

of  God  in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 
Blasphemous,   blas'-fe-mus,  a.    Impiously  Irreverent 

with  regard  to  God. 

I^r  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  like  6^a«J)/teme ;  and  as  the  word  Mas  - 
j)AemM«  in  Latin  has  the  secontl  syllable  long,  and  the  English 
word  has  the  same  number  ofsyllables,  it  has  as  pood  aright  to 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Sonorous,  Ijitumen,  Acu- 
men, etc.;  but  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic  of  ftics- 
phemouH  is  by  much  the  most  polite ;  as,  unfortunately  for  the 
other  pronunciation,  though  the  learned  one,  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  vulgar.  503, 

Blasphemously,  blas'-fe-mus-le,  ad.    Impiously  with 

wicked  irreverence. 
Blasphemy,  blas'-fe-me,  s.    Blasphemy  is  an  offering 

of  some  indignity  unto  God  himself. 
Blast,  blast,  s.    A  gust,  or  puff  of  wind ;  the  sound 

made  by  any  instrument  of  wind  musick ;  the  stroke  of  a 

malignant  planet. 

To  Blast,  blast,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  some  sudden 
plague;  to  make  to  wither;  to  injure,  to  invalidate ;  to  con- 
found, to  strike  with  terror. 

Blastment,  blast'-mCnt,  s.  Sudden  stroke  of  infection. 

Blatant,  bla-tant,  a.    Bellowing  as  a  calf. 

To  Blatter,  blat'-tfir,  v.  n.    To  roar. 

Blay,  bla,  s.    A  small  whitish  river  fish ;  a  bleak. 


Blaze,  blaze,  s.    A  flame,  the  light  of  the  flame ;  pub- 
lication; a  M'hite  mark  upon  a  horse. 
To  Blaze,  blaze,  v.  n.    To  flame,  to  be  conspicuous. 
To  Blaze,  blaze,  v.  a.    To  publish,  to  make  knowu; 

to  blazon;  to  inflame,  to  fire. 
Blazer,  bla'-zur,  s.  98.    One  that  spreads  reports. 
To  Blazon,  bla'-zn,  v.  a.  170.    To  explain,  in  proper 
lerms,  the  figures  on  ensigns  armorial;  to  deck,  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  display,  to  set  to  show ;  to  celebrate,  to  set 
out;  to  blaze  ibout,  to  make  publick. 
Blazonry,  blii'-zn-re,        The  art  of  blazoning. 
To  Bleach,  bleetsh,  v.  a.    To  whiten. 
Bleak,  bleke,  a.    Pale ;  cold,  chill. 
Bleak,  bleke,  s.    A  small  river  fish. 
Bleakntiss,  bleke'-nes,  s.    Coldness,  chillnees. 
Bleaky,  ble'-ke,  a.    Bleak,  cold,  chill. 
Blear,  bleer,  a.    Dim  with  rheum  or  water;  dim,  ob- 
scure in  general. 
BLEAREDNESS,blee-red-nes,  s.  365.  The  state  of  being 

dimmed  with  rheum. 
To  Bleat,  blete,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a  sheep. 
Bleat,  blete,  s.    The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 
Bleb,  bleb,  s.    A  blister. 

To  Bleed,  bleed,  v.  n.    To  lose  blood,  to  run  with 

blood ;  to  drop  as  blood. 
To  Bleed,  bleed,  v.  a.    To  let  blood. 
To  Blemish,  blera'-ish,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  any  deform- 

ty;  to  defame,  to  tarnish,  with  respect  to  reputation. 
Blemish,  blera'-ish,  &.    A  mark  of  deformity,  a  scar; 

reproach,  disgrace. 
To  Blench,  blensh,  v.  n.  352.  To  shrink,  to  start  back. 
To  Blend,  blend,  v.  a.    To  mingle  together;  to  con- 
found; to  pollute,  to  spoil. 
Blent,  blent.    The  obsolete  part,  of  Blend. 
To  Bless,  bles,  v.  a.    To  make  happy,  to  prosper,  to 
wish  happiness  to  another ;  to  praise ;  to  glorify  for  bene- 
fits received. 

Blessed,  bles'-s^d,  part,  a.  361.  Happy,  enjoying 
heavenly  felicity. 

Blessedly,  bl^s'-sed-le,  ad.  Happily. 

Blessedness,  bles'-sed-nes,  s.  Happiness,  felicity,  sanc- 
tity; heavenly  felicity;  divine  favour. 

Blesser,  bles'-sur,  s.  98.    He  that  blesses. 

Blessing,  bles'-sing,  s,  410.  Benediction;  the  means 
of  happiness ;  divine  favour. 

Blest,  blest,  part.  a.  361.  Happy. 

Blew,  blu.    The  pret.  of  Blow. 

Blight,  blite,  s.  303.  Mildew,  any  thing  nipping  or 
blasting. 

To  Blight,  bllte,  v.  c  To  blast,  to  hinder  from  fertil- 
ity. 

Blind,  blind,  a.    Without  sight,   dark;  intellectually 

dark,  unseen,  private;  dark,  obscure. 
To  Blind,  blind,  v.  a.    To  make  blind,  to  darken;  to 

obscure  to  the  eye;  to  obscure  to  the  understanding. 
Blind,  blind,  s.  Something  to  hinder  the  sight ;  some- 
thing to  mislead. 
To  Blindfold,  blind'-fold,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  seeing 

by  blinding  the  eyes. 
Blindfold,  blind'-fold,  a.    Having  the  eyes  covered. 
Blindly,  blind'-le,  ad.  Without  sight ;  implicitly,  without 

examination;  without  judgment  or  direction. 
Blindman's  Buff,  blind-raanz-buf,  s.      X  play  in 

which  some  one  is  to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and  hunt  out 

the  rest  of  the  company. 
Blindness,  blind'-nSs,  s.    Want  of  sight;  ignorance, 

intellectual  darkness. 

Blindside,  blind-side',  s.    Weakness,  foible. 
Blindworm,  blind'-wumi,  s.    A  small  viper ,  venom- 
ous. 

To  Blink,  blingk,  v.  n.    To  wink;  to  see  obscurely. 

tir  This  word  has  been  used  for  some  years,chiefly  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  verb  active ;  as  when  a  speaker  has  omitted  to  take 
notice  of  some  material  point  in  question,  he  is  said  to  blink  the 
question.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  every  word  which  finds  its 
way  into  that  house  had  as  good  a  title  to  remain  there  as  the 
G 
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present  word.  It  combines  in  its  signification  an  omission  and 
an  artful  intention  to  omit ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  so  liaiidsomely 
or  so  comprebensive]}  expressed  by  any  other  word,  this  word, 
in  this  sense,  ouj^ht  to  be  received. 

Blinkard,  blingk'-urd,  s.  98.  One  that  has  bad  eyes ; 
something  twinkling. 

Bliss,  blis,  s.  The  highest  degree  of  happiness ;  the 
happiness  of  blessed  souls;  felicity  iu  general. 

Blissful,  blis'-ful,  a.    Happy  in  the  highest  degree. 

Blissfully,  blis'-ful-le,  ad.  Happily. 

Blissfulness,  blls'-ful-nes,  s.  Happiness. 

Blister,  blis'-tur,  s.  98.  A  pustule  formed  by  raising 
the  cuticle  from  the  cutis ;  any  swelling  made  by  the  se- 
paration of  a  film  or  skin  from  the  other  parts. 

To  Blister,  blls'-tur,  v.  n.    To  rise  in  blisters. 

To  Blister,  blis'-tur,  v.  a.  To  raise  blisters  by  some 
hurt. 

Blithe,  bliTHe,  a.  467.    Gay  ,  airy. 
Blithly,  bliTH-le,  ad.    In  a  blithe  manner. 

15=  These  compounds  of  the  word  6?itAe  ought  to  be  written 
with  the  final  e,  as  blithely.,  blithesome,  etc.  for  as  they  stand  in 
Johnson,  the  i  might  be  pronounced  short. —  See  Introduction 
to  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Orthographical  Aphorism  the  8th. 
Blithness,  bliTH'-nes,  |  ^     ^j^^  quality  o 

Blithsomeness,  bliTH -sum-neSj  )  * 

being  blithe. 
Blithsome,  bliTH'-suni,  a.    Gay,  cheerful. 
To  Bloat,  blote,  v.  a.    To  swell. 
To  Bloat,  blote,  v.  n.    To  grow  turgid. 
Bloatedness,  blo'-ted-nes,  s.    Turgidness ;  swelling. 
Blobber,  blob' -bur,  s.  98.    A  bubble. 
Blobberlip,  blob' -bur-lip,  s.    A  thick  lip 
Blobberlipped,  blob'-bflr-lipt,  i  _         .         „  , 
Bloblipped,  bl6b'-llpt,  1        Having  swelled 

or  thick  lips. 

Block,  blok,  s.  A  short  heavy  piece  of  timber;  a  rough 
piece  of  marble;  the  wood  on  which  hats  are  formed: 
the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded ;  an  obstruction, 
a  stop;  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley;  a  blockhead. 

To  Block,  blok,  v.  a.    To  shut  up,  to  enclose. 

Block-house,  blok'-himse,  s.  A  fortress  built  to  ob 
struct  or  block  up  a  pass. 

Block-tin,  blok-tin',  s.    Tin  pure,  or  unmixed. 

Blockade,  blok-kade',  s.  A  siege  carried  on  by  shut 
ting  up  the  place. 

To  Blockade,  blok-kade',  v.  a.    To  shut  up. 

Blockhead,  blok' -lied,  s.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a 
man  without  parts. 

Blockheaded,  blok-hed'-ed. 

Blockish,  blok'-ish, 

Blockishly,  blok'-isli-le,  ad.    In  a  stupid  manner. 

Blockishness,  blok'-isli-nes,  s.  Stupidity. 

Blood,  blud,  s.  308.    The  red  liquor  that  circulates  in 
the  bodies  of  animals;  child;  progeny;  family,  kindred 
descent,  lineage;  birth,  high  extraction;  murder,  violent 
death ;  temper  of  mind,  state  of  the  passions  ;  hot  spark 
man  of  fire. 

To  liLOOD,  blud,  V.  a.    To  stain  with  blood;  to 
to  blood,  as  a  hound  ;  to  heat,  to  exasperate. 

BLOOD-EOLTERED,l)lud'-bol-turd,  a.   Blood  sprinkled 

Bloodstone,  liliid' -stone,  s.  The  bloodstone  is  green 
spotted  with  a  bright  blood-red. 

Blood-thirsty,  blud'-t/iurs-te,  a.  Desirous  to  shed 
blood. 

Blood-flower,  blfid'-floA-fir,  s.    A  plant. 
Bloodci  iltinkss,  blud  fj;ilt'-c-n^s,  s.  Murder 
Blooij-iiound,  blud'-houiid,  s.    A  hound  that  follows 
by  the  Hcent. 

Bloodily,  blftd'-e-ie,  ad.  Cruelly 
Bloouinkss,  bliMl'-j'-nSsi,  s.    The  state  of  being  bloody 
BloodlKiS^,  blud'-l^:s,  a.     Without  blood,  dead  ;  withou 
blangiiter. 

Bloodsiikd,  blAd'-bh^d,  8.  The  crime  of  blood,  or 
murder ;  Hlanglitcr. 

BloodoHIvDULU,  blAd'-iihid-dftr,  s.  Murderer. 


a.    Stupid,  dull. 


no  162,  m5ve  164, 

103.    Filled  with 
a  fly,  any 


I.  To  bring  or  yield  blossoms  ; 
;  tc%e  in  a  state  of  youth. 
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Bloodshot,  blud'-sliot, 
Bloodshotteiv,  blfid'-shot-tn, 

blood  bursting  from  its  proj^er  vessels. 
Bloodsucker,  blud'-siik-ur,  s.    A  leech, 

thing  that  sucks  blood ;  a  murderer. 
Bloody,  blud'-e,  a.  Stained  with  blood;  cruel,  murder- 
ous. 

Bloom,  bloom,  s.  A  blossom;  the  state  of  immaturity. 
To  Bloom,  bloom,  v.  n. 

to  produce,  as  blossoms; 
Bloomy,  bloora'-e,  a.    Full  of  blooms,  flowery. 
Blossom,  bios' -sura,  s.  166.    The  flower  that  grows  on 
any  plant. 

To  I3lossom,  blos'-sum,  v.  n.    To  put  forth  blossoms. 
To  Blot,  blot,  v.  a.    To  obliterate,  to  make  writing 
invisible ;  to  efface ;  to  erase ;  to  blur ;  to  disgrace,  to  dis- 
figure; to  darken. 
Blot,  blot,  s.    An  obliteration  of  something  written;  a 

blur ;  a  spot  in  reputation. 
Blotch,  blotsli,  s.     A  spot  or  pustule   upon  the 
skin. 

To  Blote,  blote,  v.  a.  To  smoke,  or  dry  by  the  smoke. 
Blow,  bio,  s.  324.  A  stroke ;  the  fatal  stroke ;  a  single 
action,  a  sudden  event;  the  act  of  a  fly,  by  which  she 
lodges  eg^s  iu  flesh. 
To  Blow,  bio,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  current  of  air: 
This  word  is  used  sometimes  impersonally  with  It ;  to 
pant,  to  puff;  to  breathe  hard;  to  sound  by  being  blown ; 
to  play  musically  by  wind;  to  bloom;  to  blossom;  To  blow 
over,  to  pass  away  without  effect;  To  blow  up, to  fly  into 
the  air  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  ^  • 

To  Blow,  bio,  v.  a.  To  drive  by  the  force  of  the  wind; 
to  inflame  with  wind;  to  swell,  to  puff  into  size;  to  sound 
an  instrument  of  wind  musick ;  to  warm  with  the  breath ; 
to  spread  by  report;  to  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies;  To 
blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  wind ;  To  blow  up,  to  raise  or 
swell  with  breath;  To  blow  up,  to  destroy  with  gunpowder ; 
To  blow  upon,  to  make  stale. 
Blowze,  blouze,  s.  323.    A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench ;  a 

female  whose  hair  is  in  disorder. 
Blowzy,  blou'-ze,  a.    Sun-burnt,  high-coloured. 
Blubber,  blub' -bur,  s.    The  part  of  a  whale  that  con- 
tains the  oil. 

To  Blubber,  blub' -bur,  v.  n.   To  weep  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  swell  the  cheeks. 
Bludgeon,  bliid'-jun,  s.  259.    A  short  stick,  vnth  one 
end  loaded. 

Blue,  blii,  a.  335.  One  of  the  seven  original  colours. 
Bluebottle,  blu'-bot-tl,  s.  A  flower  of  the  bell  shape ; 

a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 
Bluely,  blu -le,  ad.    With  a  blue  colour. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  spelling  this  and  similar 
words  with  the  silent  e,  and  leaving  it  out  in  duly  and  truly, 
which  shows  how  much  our  orthography  still  wants  regulat- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  labour  and  attention  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  servile  e  ought  to  be  omitted  in  those 
words;  for  my  reasons,  I  must  refer  the  inspector  to  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Aphorism  theBth. 
Blueness,  blu -lies,  s.    The  quality  of  being  blue. 
Bluff,  blnf,  a.    Big,  surly,  blustering. 
Bluish,  bhi'-ish,  a.    Blue  in  a  small  degree. 
To  Blunder,  blun'-dur,  v.  n.  98.  To  mistake  grossly; 

to  err  very  widely ;  to  flounder,  to  stumble. 
To  Blunder,  bh\n'-dar,  v.  a.    To  mix  foolishly,  or 
blindly. 

Blunder,  blfin'-di'ir,  s.  A  gross  or  shameful  mistake. 
Bluivdeubi'ss,  blun'-dur-bus,  s.  A  gun  that  is  discharged 

with  many  bullets. 
Blu\deiier,  bluii'-dilr-ur,  s.    A  blockhead. 
Blundkrhkad,  bluii'-di\r-h(^d,  s.    A  stupid  fellow. 
Blu\t,  blfmt,  a.    Dull  on  the  edge  or  point,  not  sharp  ; 
dull  in  understanding,  not  quick;   rough,  not  delfcale; 
abrupt,  not  elegant. 
To  Blunt,  blAiit,  v.  a.    To  dull  the  edge  or  point;  to 

rejjre.sH  or  weaken  any  appetite. 
Bluntly,  blAnt'-l<',  ad.    Without  sharpness;  coarsely, 

plainly,  , 
f3LU\T\Kss,  blunt  -lies,  s.  Want  of  edge  or  point,  coarse- 
ness, roughness  of  manners. 
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Blur,  blur,  s.    A  blot,  a  stain. 
To  Blur,  blur,  v.  a.    To  blot,  to  efface;  to  stain. 
To  Blurt,  blfirt,  v.  a.    To  let  fly  without  thinking. 
To  Blush,  blush,  v.  n.    To  betray  shame  or  confusion, 

by  a  red  colour  in  the  cheek ;  to  carry  a  red  colour. 
Blush,  blush,  s.    The  colour  iu  the  cheeks  ;  a  red  or 

purple  colour ;  sudden  appearance. 
Blushy,  Wush'-e,  a.    Having  the  colour  of  a  blush. 
To  Bluster,  bliis'-tur,  v.  n.    To  roar,  as  a  storm ;  to 

bully,  to  puff.^ 

Bluster,   blAs'-tflr,  s.    Roar,  noise,  tumult;  boast, 

boisterousness. 
Blusterer,  blus'-tur-ur,  s.    A  swaggerer,  a  bully. 
Blustrous,  blus'-trus,  a.    Tumultuous,  noisy. 
Bo,  bo,  int.    A  word  of  terrour. 
Boar,  bore,  s.  295.    The  male  swine. 
Board,  bord,  s.    A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length  and 

breadth  than  thickness;  a  table,  at  which  a  council  or  court 

is  held;  a  court  of  jurisdiction ;  the  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship. 
To  Board,  bord,  v.  a.    To  enter  a  ship  by  force ;  to 

attack,  or  make  the  first  attempt ;  to  lay  or  pave  with 

boards. 

To  Board,  bord,  v.  n.    To  live  in  a  house  where  a 

certain  rate  is  paid  for  eating. 
Board-wages,  bord-wa-jk,  s.  99.    Wages  allowed  to 

servants  to  keep  themselves  in  victuals. 
Boarder,  bor'-dur,  s.    One  who  diets  with  another  at 


a  certain  rate. 
Boarish,  bore'-lsh,  a. 
To  Boast,  host,  v.  n. 

actions. 
To  Boast,  host,  v.  a. 


Swinish,  brutal,  cruel. 
To  display  one's  own  worth  or 


To  brag  of ;  to  magnify,  to  exalt. 
Boast,  host,  s.    A  proud  speech ;  cause  of  boasting. 
Boaster,  bost'-ur,  s.    A  bragger. 
Boastful,  bost'-ful,  a.  Ostentatious. 
BoASTiXGLY,  bost'-ing-le,  ad.  Ostentatiously. 
Boat,  bote,  s.  295.    A  vessel  to  pass  the  water  in. 
BoATiox,  bo-a -shun,  s.    Roar,  noise. 
BoATMAx,  bote'-man,     ]  „    ^,  ^ 

BoATSMAN,  bites -m^n,  ]  ^ 
boat. 

Boatswain,  bo-sn,  s.    An  officer  on  board  a  ship,  who 

has  charge  of  all  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  and  anchors. 

{^r  This  word  is  universally  pronounced  in  common  conver- 
sation as  it  is  here  marked;  butin reading  it  would  savour 
somewhat  of  vulgarity  to  contract  it  to  a  sound  so  very  unlike 
the  orthography.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  in  those 
who  are  not  of  the  naval  profes8ion,where  it  is  techiiica],to  pro- 
nounce this  word,  m  hen  they  read  it,  distinctly  as  it  is  written. 
To  Bob,  bob,  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  drub ;  to  cheat,  to 

gain  by  fraud. 
To  Bob,  bob,  v.  n.    To  play  backward  and  forward. 
Bob,  bob,  s.    Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loose; 

the  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza;  a  blow;  a  short 

"ig. 

Bobbin,  bob' -bin,  s.  A  small  pin  of  wood  with  a  notch. 
Bobcherry,  bob'- tshSr-re,  s.    A  play  among  children, 

in  which  the  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth. 
Bobtail,  bob'-tale,  s.  Cut  tail. 
Bobtailed,  bob'-tiild,  a.  359.    Having  a  tail  cut. 
BoBwiG,  bob' -wig,  s.    A  short  wig. 
To  Bode,  bode,  v.  a.    To  portend,  to  be  the  omen  of. 
Bodement,  bode'-m^nt,  s.    Portent,  omen. 
To  Bodge^  bodje,  v.  n.    To  boggle. 
Bodice,  bod'-dis,  s.  142.  Stays,  a  waistcoat  quilted  with 

whalebone. 

Bodiless,  bod'-de-lSs,  a.   Incorporeal,  without  a  body. 

Bodily,  bod'-de-le,  a.  Corporeal, containing  body;  re- 
lating to  the  body,  not  the  mind;  real,  actual. 

BoDiL\,  bod'-de-le,  ad.  Corporeally. 

BoDKl.\,  bod'-kin,  s.  An  instrument  with  a  small  blade 
and  sharp  point;  an  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  or  rib- 
bon through  a  loop ;  an  instrument  to  dress  the  hair. 

Body,  bod'-de,  s.  The  material  substance  of  an  animal; 
matter,  opposed  to  spirit;  a  person;  a  human  being;  re- 


One  that  lives  in  a 
To  start,  to  fly  back; 


ality,  opposed  to  representation;  a  collective  mass;  the 
main  army,  the  battle ;  a  corporation ;  the  outward  con- 
dition;  the  main  part;  a  pandect,  a  general  collection; 
strength,  as  wine  of  a  good  body. 

Body-clothes,  bod'-de-kloze,  s.  Cloathing  for  horses 
that  are  dieted. 

Bog,  bog-,  s.    A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  morass. 

Bog-trotter,  bog'-trot-tur,  s. 
boggy  country. 

To  Boggle,  bog'-gl,  v.  n.  405. 
to  hesitate. 

Boggler,  bog'-glur,  s.    A  doubter,  a  timorous  man. 
Boggy,  bog'-ge,  a.  283.    Marshy,  swampy. 
Boghouse,  bog' -house,  s.    A  house  of  office. 
BoHEA,  bo-he',  s.    A  species  of  tea. 
To  Boil,  boil,  v.  n.  299.    To  be  agitated  by  heat;  to 

be  hot,  to  be  fervent ;  to  move  like  boiling  water ;  to  be 

in  hot  liquor. 

To  Boil,  boil,  v.  a.    To  seeth ;  to  heat  by  putting  into 

boiling  water,  to  dress  in  boiling  water. 
Boiler,  boil'-ur,  s.    The  person  that  boils  any  thing; 

the  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
Boisterous,  bois'-ter-fls,  a.     Violent,  loud,  roaring, 

stormy;  turbulent,  furious;  unwieldy. 
Boisterously,  bois'-t^r-us-le,  ad.    Violently,  tumul- 

tuously. 

Boisterousness,  bois'-tSr-fis-nes,  s.  Tumultuousness, 
turbulence. 

BoLARY,  bo -la-re,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole. 

Bold,  bold,  a.  Daring,  brave,  stout ;  executed  with 
spirit;  confident,  not  scrupulous;  impudent,  rude;  licen- 
tious, standing  out  to  the  view;  To  make  bold,  to  take 
freedoms. 

To  BoLDEN,  bold'-dn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  bold. 
Boldface,  bold'-fase,  s.    Impudence,  sauciness. 
Boldfaced,  bold'-faste,  a.  Impudent. 
Boldly,  bold'-le,  ad.    In  a  bold  manner. 
Boldness,  bold'-nes,  s.    Courage,  bravery ;  exemption 

from  caution;  assurance,  impudence. 
Bole,  bole,  s.    The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree ;  a  kind  of 

earth;  a  measure  of  corn  containing  six  bushels, 
BoLis,  bo'-lis,  s.    Bolis  is  a  great  fiery  ball,  swiftly 

hurried  through  the  air,  and  generally  drawing  a  tail 

after  it. 

Boll,  bole,  s.  406.    A  round  stalk  or  stem. 

Bolster,  bole'-stur,  s.  Something  laid  in  the  bed,  to 
support  the  head;  a  pad,  or  quilt;  compress  for  a  wound. 

To  Bolster,  bole'-stur,  a.  To  support  the  head 
with  a  bolster;  to  afl'ord  a  bed  to;  to  hold  wounds  to- 
gether w  ith  a  compress ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

Bolt,  bolt,  s.  An  arrow,  a  dart;  a  thunderbolt;  Bolt 
upright,  that  is,  upright  as  an  arrow;  the  bar  of  a  door; 
an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs;  a  spot  or  stain. 

To  Bolt,  bolt,  v.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a  bolt ;  to 
blurt  out;  to  fetter,  to  shackle;  to  sift,  or  separate  with 
a  sieve;  to  examine,  to  try  out;  to  purify,  or  purge. 

To  Bolt,  bolt,  v.  n.  To  spring  out  with  speed  and 
suddenness. 

Bolter,  bolt'-ur,  s.  A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from  bran, 
Bolthead,  bolt'-hed,  s.     A  long  strait-necked  glass 

vessel,  a  matrass,  or  receiver. 
Bolting-house,  bolt'-ing-hoiise,  s.    The  place  where 

meal  is  sifted. 

BoLTSPRiT,  or  Bowsprit,  bo'-sprit,  s.  A  mast  run- 
ning out  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  not  standing  upright,  but 
aslope. 

Bolus,  bo'-lus,  s.  A  medicine  made  up  into  a  soft  mass, 

larger  than  pills. 
Bomb,  bum,  s.  165.    A  loud  noise ;  a  hollow  iron  ball, 
or  shell,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  furnished  v%ith  a  vent 
for  a  fusee,  or  wooden  tube,  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter, to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr,  IVares  in 
this  word,  and  all  its  coinpounds,in  giving  the  o  its  fourth  sound, 
equivalent  to  the  second  sound  ot  «,  though  contrary  to  Mr. 
Sheridan's  pronunciation,  which  makes  it  rhyme  with 
/ro/n,  etc.  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  the  m  ord  to  ftump,  from 
the  same  oricin  as  6om6,  makes  the  pronunciation  1  have  given 
more  agreeahle  to  analogy. 

G  2 
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Bomb-chest,  Inlm'-tshest,  s.    A  kind  of  chest  filled 
with  bombs,  placed  under  ground  to  blow  up  iu  the  air. 


S.  A  kind  of  ship,  stroug- 


BoMB-KETCH,  bflni-ketsli^ 
Bomb- VESSEL,  bum'-TCs-sel, 

ly  built,  to  bear  the  shock  of  a  mortar. 
Bombard,  buiii'-bard,  s.  A  great  gun;  a  barrel  of  wine. 
To  Bombard,  bum-bard',  v.  a.  To  attack  with  bombs. 
Bombardier,  biira-bar-deer ,  275.  The  engineer,  whose 

employment  it  is  to  shoot  bombs. 
Bombardment,  bum-bard' -ment,  s.    An  attack  made 

by  throwing  bombs. 
BoMBASiN,  bum-ba-zeen ,  s.    A  slight  silken  stuff. 
Bombast,  bum' -bast,  s.    Fustian,  big  words. 
Bombast,  bum-bast',  a.  High-sounding. 
Bombastick,  bum-bas'-tik,  a.  High-sounding,  pompous. 

iir  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  has  inserted  this 
word;  but  I  think  its  general  usage  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
language,  especially  as  it  has  the  true  adjective  termination, 
and  relieves  us  from  the  inconvenience  to  w  hich  our  language 
is  so  subject,  that  of  having  the  substantive  and  adjective  of  the 
same  form;  and  though,  as  ftomftasf  stands  in  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
substantive  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  adjective 
on  the  first,  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  analogy  of  accentuation, 
494;  yet  this  is  but  a  bungling  way  of  supplying  the  want  ofdif- 
ferent  words  for  different  parts  of  speech  —  See  Soivl. 
BoMBi'LATiON,  bum-bu-la -shuH,  S.    Sound,  noise. 
Bovaroba,  bo'-na-ro -ba,  s.    A  whore. 
Boxasus,  bo-na'-sus,  s.    A  kind  of  buffalo. 
Bo\CHRETiEN,  bon-krct'-tshcen,  s.    A  species  of  pear. 
Bond,  bond,  S.    Cords,  or  chains,  with  which  any  one 
is  bound ;  ligament  that  holds  any  thing  together ;  union,  con- 
nexion; imprisonment,  captivity;  cement  of  union,  cause ol 
union;  a  writing  of  obligation;  law  by  which  any  one  is  ob- 
liged. 

Bondage,  bon'-dage,  s.  90.    Captivity,  imprisonment. 

Bondmaid,  bond' -made,  s.    A  woman  slave. 

Bondman,  bond' -man,  s.  88.    A  man  slave. 

Bondservant,  bond'-ser-vant,  s.    A  slave. 

Bondservice,  bond'-ser-vls,  s.  Slavery. 

Bondslave,  bond'-slave,  s.    A  man  in  slavery. 

Bondsman,  bondz'-man,  s.  38.    One  bound  for  another. 

Bondwoman,  bond'-wum-un,  s.    A  woman  slave. 

Bone,  bone,  s.  The  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  a  fragment  of  meat,  a  bone  with  as  much  flesh  a- 
adheres  to  it ;  To  make  no  bones,  to  make  no  scruple  ;  dice. 

To  Bone,  bone,  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  bones  from  the 
flesh. 

BoNELACE,  bonc-liise',  S.  Flaxen  lace. 
Boneless,  bone'-les,  a.  "Without  bones 
To  Boneset,  bone'-s^t,  v.  n.    To  restore  a  bone  out 

of  joint,  or  join  a  bone  broken. 
Bonesbtter,  bonc'-set-tur,  s.    One  who  makesaprac 

tice  of  setting  bones. 
Bo>FiRE,  bon'-firc,  S.    A  fire  made  for  triumph. 

rSr  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  bonefire ;  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  V\  .  Johnston,  make  the  first  syllable 
rhyme  with  don  ;  and  though  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Diction- 
ary 1  made  it  rhyme  with  fun,  I  now  prefer  the  sound  rhyming 
with  don. 

BoNGRACE,  bun'-gras,  s.    A  covering  for  the  fore-head 

Bo:\\et,  bon'-nlt,  s.  99.    A  hat,  a  cap. 

Bon:«et8,  bon'-nits,  s.    Small  sails  set  on  the  courses 

of  the  mizzen^  mainsail,  and  foresail. 
BotMLV,  bon  -ne-I(!,  ad.    Gayly,  handsomely. 
Bo^NlNESjJ,  bon'-ne-n?!8,  «.    Gayety,  handsomeness. 
Bo^^Y,  bon'-ne,  a.    HandHomc,  beautiful;  gay,  merry 
Bomnv-clabber,  bon-n«;-klab'-bftr,  s.  Sour  buttermilk. 
BoM  M  Magm  m,  bo'-nAin-inag -nflm,  8.  A  great  plum 
Boivv,  bo'-ne,  a.    Consisting  of  bones;  full  of  bones. 
Booby,  l)AA'-b^,  ».     A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 
Book,  bA^ik,  S.    A  volume  in  which  mc  read  or  write 

a  particular  part  of  a  w  ork  ;  the  regiHtcr  in  which  a  trn 

der  kerpH  on  account;  In  books,  ia  kind  remembrance 

Without  book,  by  memory. 

To  Book,  bAok,  v.  a.    To  reglHtcr  in  a  book. 


Book-keeping,  bOok'-keep-lng,  s.  The  art  of  keeping 
accounts. 

Bookbinder,  book'-bln-dur,  s.  A  man  whose  profes- 
sion it  is  to  bind  books. 

BooKFUL,  book'-ful,  a.  Crowded  with  undigested 
knowledge. 

Bookish,  bo6k'-!sh,  a.    Given  to  books. 

BooKisHNESs,  book'-ish-nes,  s.  Overstudiousnes. 

Booklearned,  b(")ok'-lern-ed,  a.    Versed  in  books. 

Book-learning,  bOOk'-lern-ing  s.  Skill  in  literature ; 
acquaintance  with  books. 

Bookman,  book'-man,  s.  88.  A  man  whose  profession 
is  the  study  of  books.^ 

BooKMATE,  bOok'-mate,  s.    School- fellow. 

Bookseller,  book'-sel-lur,  s.  A  man  whose  profession 
it  is  to  sell  books. 

Bookworm,  bodk'-warm,  s.  A  mite  that  eats  holes  in 
books;  a  student  too  closely  fixed uponbooks. 

Boom,  b60m,  s.  In  sea  language,  a  pole  used  to  spread 
out  the  clue  of  the  studding  sail,  a  pole  with  bushes  or 
baskets,  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors  how  to  steer; 
a  bar  laid  across  a  harbour  to  keep  out  the  enemy. 

To  Boom,  bOom,  v.  n.    To  rush  with  violence. 

Boon,  boon,  s.    A  gift,  a  grant. 

Boon,  boon,  a.    Gay,  merry. 

Boor,  boor,  s.    A  lout,  a  clown. 

Boorish,  boor -ish,  a.    Clownish,  rustick. 

Boorishly,  boOr'-ish-le,  ad.    After  a  clownish  manner. 

Boorishness,  boor'-ish-nes,  S.    Coarseness  of  manners. 

To  Boot,  boot,  v.  a.  To  profit,  to  advantage  to  en- 
rich ,  to  benefit. 

Boot,  boot,  s.  Profit,  gain,  advantage ;  To  boot,  with 
advantage,  over  and  above;  booty,  or  plunder. 

Boot,  boot,  s.    A  covering  for  the  leg,  used  by  horsemen. 

Boot  of  a  Coach,  bOot,  s.  The  place  under  the  coach- 
box. 

Boot-hose,  boot'-hozc,  s.  Stockings  to  serve  for  boots. 
Boot-tree,  boot'-tree,  s.    Wood  shaped  like  a  leg,  to 

be  driven  into  boots  for  stretching  them. 
Boot-catcher,  boOt'-ketsh-ur,  s.    The  person  whose 

business  at  an  inn  ia  to  pull  off  the  boots  of  passengers. 
Booted,  boOt'-ed,  a.    In  boots. 

Booth,  bOoTH,  s.    A  house  built  of  boards  or  boughs. 
Bootless,  bOot'-les,  a.    Useless,  unavailing;  without 
success. 

Booty,  boo'-te,  s.  Plunder,  pillage;  things  gotten  by 
robbery ;  To  play  booty,  to  lose  by  design. 

BoPEEP,  bo-peep,  s.  To  play  Bopeep,  is  to  look  out^ 
and  draw  back  as  if  frighted. 

Borachio,  bo-rat'-tsho ,  s.    A  drunkard. 

BoRABLE,  bo'-ra-bl,  a.    That  may  be  bored. 

Borage,  bur'-idje,  s.  90.  165.    A  plant. 

Borax,  bo -raks,  s.  An  artificial  salt,  prepared  from 
sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined  tartar,  sea  salt,  and  alum, 
dissolved  in  wine. 

Bordel,  bor'-dOl,  s.    A  brothel,  a  bawdy-house. 

Border,  bor'-dur,  s.  98.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of 
any  thing ;  the  edge  of  a  country ;  the  outer  part  of  a 
garment  adorned  with  needle-work;  a  hank  raised  round 
a  garden,  and  set  with  flowers. 

To  Border,  bor'-dur,  v.  n.  To  confine  upon;  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to. 

To  BoRDKR,  bor'-dur,  v»  a.  To  adorn  with  a  border; 
to  reach,  to  touch. 

Bordkhkr,  bor'-ddr-ur,  8.  555.  He  that  dwells  on 
the  borders. 

7b  Bore,  b«>re,  v.  a.    To  pierce  in  a  hole. 

To  Bore,  bore,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hole;  to  push  for- 
wards to  a  certain  point. 

Bore,  bore,  s.  The  hole  made  by  boring;  the  instm- 
ment  «ilh  which  a  hole  is  bored;  the  size  of  any  hole. 

BoRK,  bore.  The  nret.  of  Bear. 

Boreal,  bo-re-al,  a.  Northern. 

Bt>RKAS,bo'-re-afci,  «.    The  north  wind. 

BoREE,  bo-ree,  s.    A  step  in  dancing. 
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Born,  born.    Come  into  life, 
BoRN£,  borne.    Carried,  supported. 


A  town  with  a  corporation 

To  take  something  from 


Dr.  Johnson  has  made  no  distinction  in  the  speliinfj  of  the 
participle  of  to  bear,  to  bring  forth,  and  of  to  bear^  to  support : 
They  undoubtedly  both  come  from  the  same  coraiinon  stock,  but 
the  necessities  of  men  are  naturally  urging  them  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  language,  when  there  is  a  difference  of  idea;  and  this 
has  produced  the  universally  adopted  difference  between  these 
two  words  ;  the  former  rhyming  with  scorn,  and  the  latter  with 
mourn.  The  same  necessity  which  urged  the  ear  to  the  distiuc 
tion  of  sound,  induced  the  eye  to  adopt  a  ditference  in  the  spell 
ing,  and  to  admit  of  the  final  ein  thelatter  participle,  and  this 
procedure  of  custom  arose  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  utility : 
for  without  this  distinction  in  the  spelling,  nothing  can  be  more 
puzzling  and  disgraceful  than  the  bungling  method  of  distin- 
guishing the  same  word  by  different  sounds,  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Therefore,  though  the  final  e  in  borne  does  not 
necessarily  give  the  o  the  first  sound  of  that  letter  heard  in  ivorn, 
yet  there  is  .something  analogical  in  making  thee  a  distinctive 
mark  of  that  sound  :  and  as  such  a  mark  does  not  in  the  least  en 
danger  etym<ylogy,but  prevents  confusion  in  the  pronunciation 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  adopted.  To  reduce  the  sound  of  6orn, 
supported,  to  born,  brought  forth,  would  be  impracticable  and 
detrimental  to  preci8ion;to  let  these  different  sounds  be  both  sig 
nified  by  the  same  letters.  M  ould  be  to  perpetuate  perplexity 
no  better  way,  therefore,  remains  than  to  spell  them  different- 
ly. —  See  the  words  Bowl  and  Form. 

BoRorcH,  bur'-ro,  s 

To  Borrow,  bor'-ro,  v.  a. 
another  upon  credit;  to  ask  of  another  the  use  of  some- 
thing for  a  time;  to  use  as  one's  own,  though  not  belong 
ing  to  one. 

Borrower,  bor -ro-ur,  s.     He  that  borrows  ;  he  that 

takes  what  is  another's. 
Boscage,  bos'-kaje,  s.  90.    Wood,  or  woodlands. 
Bosky,  bos'ke,  a.  Woody. 

Bosom,  boo'-zum,  s.  The  breast,  the  heart ;  the  innermost 
part  of  an  enclosure:  the  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover,  ht 
breast ;_  the  tender  affections  ;  inclination,  desire ;  in  compo- 
sition, implies  intimacy,  confidence,  fondness,  as  my  bosom 
friend 

tJ"  This  word  is  pronounced  four  ways,  Bozum,Buzznm,Kxn] 
J5oozM»i,the 00 like  u  in  6u//;and  boozom  as  ou  in  Aouse.Sheridan 
and  Scott  adopt  the  third  sound;  l»erry  seems  to  mark  the  fourth; 
Dr.  Kenrick  has  the  second  and  fourth,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
former;  and  VV. Johnston  has  the  second;  andthatis,in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  general :  but  the  stage  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
fourth  sound,  which  has  given  it  a  currency  among  polite  spea- 
kers, and  makes  it  the  most  fashionable.  Mr.  Elphinston,  a  nic( 
observer,  as  well  as  a  deep  investigator,  announces  the  second, 
but  tells  us  that  the  third  was  the  original  pronunciation. 

To  Bosom,  bOo-zuiii,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  the  bosom ; 

to  conceal  in  privacy. 
Bosox,  bo-sn,  s.  170.  103.    Corrupted  from  Boatswain, 

which  see. 

Boss,  bos,  s.    A  stud;   the  part  rising  in  the  midst  of 

any  thing;  a  thick  body  of  any  kind. 
BossACE,  bos'-saje,  s,  90.    Any  stone  that*  has  a  pro 
jecture 


A  species  of  crowfoot. 
a.      Relating    to  herbs. 

One  skilled  in 
A  discourse 


BosvEL,  boz'-vM,  s.  448. 
Botanical,  bo-tan'-e-kal 
BoTANicK,  bo-tan -nik, 

skilled  in  herbs. 
Botanist,  bot'-a-nist,  8.  503,  6.  543. 

plants. 

BoTANOLOGY,  bot'-an-ol'-o-jc,  s.  518. 
upon  plants. 

Botch,  botsh,  s.  352.  A  swelling,  or  eruptive  discolo- 
ration of  the  skin;  a  part  in  any  work  ill  finished,  an  ad 
venlitious  part  clumsily  added. 

To  Botch,  botsh,  v.  a.  To  mend  or  patch  clothes  clum- 
sily; to  put  together  unsuitably,  or  unskilfully:  to  mark 
with  botrhes.  J' 

BoTCHY,  bot'-tshe,  a.    Marked  with  botche?i 

Both,  both,  a.  467.    The  two. 

Both,  huth,  covj.    As  well. 

BoTs,  bots,  s.    Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  horses. 

Bottle,  bot'-tl,  s.  405.  A  small  vessel  of  glass,  or 
other  matter;  a  quantitv  of  wine  usually  put  into  a  bottle, 
a  quart;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundled  up. 

To  Bottle,  bot'-tl,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  botiles. 

Bottleflower,  bot'-tl-flou-ur,  »,    A  plant. 
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A  screw  to  pull  out 


Bottlescrew,  bot'-tl-skrS6,  s. 
the  cork. 

Bottom,  bot'-tum,  s.  166.  The  lowest  part  of  any 
thing;  the  ground  under  the  water;  the  foundation,  liie 
ground-work  ;  a  dale,  a  valley ;  the  deepest  part ;  bound, 
limit;  the  utmost  of  any  man's  capacity;  the  last  resort; 
a  vessel  for  navigation ;  a  chance,  or  security ;  a  ball  of 
thread  wound  up  together. 
To  Bottom,  bot'-tuin,  v.  a.    To  build  op,  to  fix  upon 

as  a  support;  to  wind  upon  something. 
To  Bottom,  bot  -turn,  v.  n.    To  rest  upon  as  its  sup- 
port. 

Bottomed,  bot'-turad,  a.  359.    Having  a  bottom. 
Bottomless,  bot'-tum-les,  a.     Without  a  bottom,  fa- 
thomless. 

Bottomry,  bot'-tuin-re,  S.    The  act  of  borrowing  mo- 
ney on  a  ship's  bottom. 
Botjd,  boud,  s.    An  insect  which  breeds  in  malK 
To  BouGE,  boodje,  v.  n.  315.    To  swell  out. 
Bough,  bo  ii,  s.  313.    An  arm  or  a  large  shoot  of  a  tree. 
Bought,  bawt,  319.  pret.  of  To  Buy. 
To  BouA  CE,  bounse,  v.  n.    To  fall  or  fly  against  any 
thing  with  great  force;  to  make  a  sudden  leap;  to  boast, 
to  bully. 

Bounce,  boiinse,  s.    A  strong  sudden  blow;  a  sudden 

crack  or  noise ;  a  boast,  a  threat. 
Bouncer,  boun'-sur,  s,    A  boaster,  a  bully,  an  empty 

threatener ;  a  liar. 
Bound,  bound,  s.  313.  A  limit,  a  boundary ;  a  limit  by 
which  any  excursion  is  restrained  *,  a  leap,  a  jump,  a  spring  ; 
a  rebound. 

To  Bound,  bound,  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  terminate ;  to  re- 
strain, to  confine ;  to  make  to  bound. 
To  Bound,  bound,  v.  n.    To  jump,  to  spring;  to  re- 
bound, to  fly  back. 
Bound,  bound,  part.  pass,  of  Bind. 
Bound,  bound,  a.    Destined,  intending  to  come  to  any 
place. 

Boundary,  boun'-da-re,  s.    Limit,  bound. 
Bounden,  boun'-dcn,  part.  pass,  of  Bind, 
BouNDiNG-STONE,  boun -dhig-stonc, 
Bound-stone,  bound'-stcme, 
play  with. 

Boundlessness,  boiind'-Ies-nes,  s.    Exemption  from  li- 
mits. 

Boundless,  bound'-les,  a.    Unlimited,  unconfiued. 
BoiTNTEOUS,  boun'-tshe-us,  a.  263.    Liberal,  kind,  ge- 
nerous. 

Bouivteously,  boun -tshe-us-le,  ad.    Liberally,  gene- 
rously. 

BouNTEOUSNESS,  boiin'-tshc-  fis-nes,  s.   Munificence,  li- 
berality. 

Bountiful,  boun -te-ful,  a.    Liberal,  generous,  muni- 
ficent. 

Bountifully,  boun  -te-ful-le,  ad.  Liberally. 

BouNTiFULNESs,  boun'-te-fiil-nes,  S.    The  quality  of 

being  bountiful,  generosity. 

Bountihead,  boun'-te-hed,  )„,-,■,         .  . 
n  i3J'4.«u3j?s»    Goodness,  virtue. 

dountyhood,  boun  -te-hud, )  ' 

Bounty,  boun -te,  s.  Generosity,  liberality,  munificence. 

To  Bourgeon,  bur -jun,  v.  n.  313.  259.    To  sprout, 

to  shoot  into  branches. 

Bourn,  borne,  s.    A  bound,  a  limit;  a  brook,  a  torrent. 

I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrick  in  the 
)ronunfiation  of  this  word.  They  make  it  sound  as  if  written 
worn  ;  but  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  it  is  a  rhyme  to  moi/r/i 
pon  the  stage;  and  Mr.  Garrick  so  pronounced  it.  * 

"That  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourne 
^'IS'o  traveller  returns."      Shakespeare^s  Hamlet. 

am  fortified  in  this  pronunciation  by  the  suffrages  of  Mr.  El' 
phinston,  Mr.  TVares,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

To  Bouse,  booze,  v.  n.    To  drink  lavishly. 
BorsY,  boo'-ze,  a.  Drunken. 

Boi'T,  boAt,  s.    \  turn,  as  mach  of  an  action  as  is  per- 

forna  d  at  one  time. 
To  Bow,  bou,  V.  a.    To  bend,  or  inflect ;  ttt  bend  the 


1 


S.     A  stone  to 
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body  in  token  of  respect  or  submission  -,  to  bend,  or  m-l 
cline.  in  condescension ;  to  depress,  to  crush. 

To  Bow  bou,  V.  n.  To  bend,  to  suffer  flexure;  to 
make  a  reverence  ;  to  stoop  to  sink  under  pressure. 

Bow  bou,  S.    An  act  of  reverence  or  submission. 

Bow'  bo  s.  An  instrument  of  war;  a  rainbow;  the  in- 
strument with  which  string-instruments  are  played  upon ; 
the  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  slip  knot;  Bow  of  a  ship 


ing  the  ambiguity  by  setting  the  eye  and  ear  at  variance,  and 
obliging  the  reader  to  understand  the  context  before  he  can 
pronounce  the  word.  It  may  be  urged,  thatthe  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages  had  these  ambiguities  in  words  which  were  only 
distinguishableby  their  quantity  or  accent.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Greek  langusige  had  a  written  accent  to  dis- 
tinguish such  words  as  were  pronounced  ditferently  to  signify 
different  things,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  different  spelling  ; 
and  though  the  Latin  word  /e^o  signilitd  either  to  read  or  to 


the  doublinff  of  a  string  in  a  slip  knot;  JSow  ot  a  ship,l ^'"=  ^a^,..  c.ii.ci  , 

that  nart  of  her  which  begins  at  the  loof,  and  ends  at  theWnd,  according  to  the  quantity  with  which  the  first  syllable 
iDdfc  1"'^''      "    f       f„p„paofip  I  was  pronounced,  it  was  certainly  an  impertection  in  that  Ian- 

sternmost  part  ot  the  torecastie.    I       i  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^        imitated.  Ideas,  and  combinations 


To  Bow,  bo,  V.  a.    To  bend  sideways. 

While  some  words  are  narrowing  and  contracting  their 
original  signification,  others  are  dividing  and  subdividing  into 
a  thousand  different  acceptations.  The  verb  to  6oj/j  rhyming 
with  cow  might  originally  signify  flexure  every  way,  and  so 
serve  for  that  action  which  made  any  thing  crooked,  let  its  di- 
rection be  what  it  would ;  but  it  appears  certain,  that  at  pre- 
sentit  only  means  that  flexure  which  is  vertical,  and  which  may 
be  called  a  6o?rinf  down,  but  is  by  no  means  so  supplicableto 
thatflexure  which  is  sideways  or  horizontal,  and  for  m  hich,  ne- 
cessity seems  insensibly  to  have  brought  the  verb  I  have  in 
serted  into  use.  This  verb  seems  accompanied  by  the  word  out 
as  the  other  is  by  dou'n,and  we  may  say  such  a  thing  bows  douw, 
but  another  thing  6oif>s  out,  or  swells  sidew  ays  :  the  first  verb 
is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  coif,  now,  etc.  and  the  last 
with  go,  no,  etc.  Milton  seems  to  have  used  the  word  with 
this  sound,  where  in  his  Pensero«o  he  says — 

"And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
"With  antique  pillars'  massy  proof.' 

But  as  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  ambiguity  of  language  than 
to  have  words  spelled  in  the  same  manner  sounded  differently 
in  order  to  distinguish  their  meaning  by  their  pronunciation,  1 
would  humbly  advise  to  spell  the  word  bow  (to  shoot  with), 
and  the  verb  to  bow  (to  bend  sideways),  with  the  final  e ;  this 
sliffht  additionwill  relieve  a  reader  from  the  embarrassment  he 
is  under  at  first  sight,  where  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  a  relation,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
pronounce  the  word  till  he  has  read  the  context.  For  the  propri 
ety  of  this  additional  e,  seethe  words  Bowl, Borne,  and  Form. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  IVareson  this  word,  as  hie 
opinion  has  great  authority  :—  "A  bow  for  arrows,  and  to  bow 
"  when  it  sig'nifles  merely  to  bend  any  thing,have  ow  like  o  long 
"This  distinction  I  believe  to  be  right,  though  our  great Lexi 
"cographer  has  not  noticed  it.  He  gives  to  &oji>,  in  every  sense 
"the  regular  sound  of  ow,  (that  is  rhyming  with  comj).  But  of 
"  this  instance  the  first  and  foartli  appear  to  be  erroneous ;  the 
"  third  is  doubtful;  and  in  the  second,  the  word  is  used  to  express 
"  an  inclination  of  the  body,  but  metaphorically  applied  to  trees 
"  See  the  four  instances  from  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  and  Locke 
"under  To  6ow,  v.  a.  No.  1."  , 

A  want  of  attending^  to  the  different  ideas  the  word  iow  con 
vcys,  at  it  is  differently  sounded,has  occasioned  the  inconsistent 
geat-ternis ;  the  boiv  of  a  ship  rhyming  with  (;om)  ;  and  an  anchor 
called  the  best  bower,  rhyming  with  liour  ;  and  bow,  in  the  wor 
bowsprit,  rhyming  with  go,  no,  etc. 
Bow-BEi«T,  bo -bent,  a.  Crooked. 
Bow-HA?iD,  bo' -hand,  s.  The  hand  that  draws  the  bow 
Bow-legged,  IxV-legd,  a.  359.    Having  crooked  legs 
Bowels,  hou-H?.,  s.     Intestines,  the  vessels  and  or 
cans  within  the  body;  the  inner  parts  of  any  thing;  ten- 
derness, compassion. 
Bo>yER,  bou-iir,  s.  98.   An  arbour  :  it  seems  to  signify, 

in  Spen.ser|  a  blow,  a  stroke. 
Bower,  bou'-ur,  s.    An  anchor  so  called. 
Bowery,  bou -ur-re,  a.    Full  of  bowers. 
Bowl,  ])ole,  s.    A  vessel  to  hold  liquids;   the  hollow 

part  of  any  thing;  a  basin,  a  fountain. — See  the  next  word 
Bowl,  bole,  s.    Round  mass  rolled  along  the  ground 


guage  M  men  ought 

of  ideas,  m  ill  always  be  more  numerous  than  words  ;  and  there- 
tore  the  same  word  will  often  stand  for  very  different  ideas  : 
but  altering  the  sound  of  a  word,  without  altering  the  spelling, 
is  forjning  an  unw  ritten  language. 

To  Bowl,  bole,  v.  a.    To  play  at  bowls ;  to  throw  bowls 

at  any  thing. 
Bowler,  bo-lur,  s.    He  that  plays  at  bowls. 
Bowline,  bou -lin,  s.    A  rope  fastened  to  the  iBiddle 

part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail.  f*" 
BowLiNG-GREETV,  bo'-llng-gi'een,  s.    A  level  piece  of 

ground,  ke^t  smooth  for  bowlers. 
Bowman,  bo' -man,  s.  88.    An  archer. 
BoAVSPRiT,  bo -sprit,  s.    Boltsprit ;  which  see. 
Bowstring,  bo -string,  s.     The  string  by  which  the 

bow  is  kept  bent. 
Bow-wiNDOw,  bo'-wln'-do,  s. 

f3=  Dr.  Johnson  derives  this  word,  and,  perhaps,  justly^, 
from  Bay-window,  or  a  window  forming  a  bay  in  the  inter- 
nal part  of  the  room  ;  but  present  custom  has  universally 
agreed  to  call  these  windows  bow-windows,  from  the  curve, 
like  a  bow,  which  they  form  by  jutting  outwards.  However 
original  and  just,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  may 
be,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  conformity  to  it,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  pronunciation,  while  there  is  apparently  so  good  an  ety- 
mology, bothfor  sense  and  sound,  to  support  the  present  prac- 
tice.—See  To  Bow. 

Bow\ER,  btV-yur,  s.  98.    An  archer;  one  whose  trade 
is  to  make  bows. 

A  tree;  the  wood  of  it. 


Box,  boks,  s. 

Box,  boks,  s.  A  case  made  of  wood,  or  other  matter, 
to  hold  any  thing;  the  case  of  the  mariner's  compass;  the 
chest  into  which  money  given  is  put;  seat  in  the  play- 
house. 

To  Box,  boks,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  box. 
Box,  boks,  s.    A  blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  hand. 
To  Box,  boks,  v.  n.    To  fight  Mith  the  list. 
Boxen,  bok'-sn,  a.  103.    Made  of  box,  resembling  box. 
Boxer,  boks'-iir,  s.    A  man  who  lights  with  his  fists. 
Boy,  bo€,  s.  482.    A  male  child,  not  a  girl;  one  in  the 
state  of  adolescence,  older  than  an  infant;  a  word  of  con- 
tempt for  young  men. 
Boyhood,  boe  -hud,  s.    The  state  of  a  boy. 
Boyish,  boe'-isli,  a.     Belonging  to  a  boy;  childish, 

trifling.  ^ 
Boyishly,  boe -ish-le,  ad.     Childishly,  triflingly. 
Boyishness,  boe  -ish-nCs,  s.  Childishness,  triflinguesi, 
BoYTSM,  boe'-lzm,  s.    Puerility,  childishness. 
Brarble,  brab'-bl,  s.  4D5.    A  clamorous  contest. 
To  Br.'^bble,  brab'-bl,  v.  n.    To  contest  noisily. 
Brabbler,  brab'-lur,  S-     A  clamorous  noisy  fellow. 
To  Brace,  brase,  v.  a.  To  bind,  to  tie  close  with  ban- 
dages ;  to  strain  up. 
Brace,  brase,  s.    Cincture,  bandage;  that  which  hold« 
any  thing  tight;  Braces  of  a  coacli,  thick  straps  of  leather 
on  which  it  hangs;  Braces  in  printing,  a  crooked  line  en- 
closing a  passage,  as  in  a  triplet ;  tension,  tightness. 


Many  renptjctablc  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  hmvL  the  noise  made  by  a  dog.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Klpbinston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  declare  for  it;  but  Mr. Sheridan, 

Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  IhejBnACE,  brase,  S.    A  pair,  a  couple 
vessel  to  bold  liq.K.r  rby^ning  with  hole.   I  remeniber  l*;»viiiglij,i^p,.;|^K^,  brilSc'-lSt,  S.     An  ornament  for  the  arms 
been  corrected  by  Mr.  Garrick  lor  pronouncing  It  like //0H>/ ;  I"              '                 '                          ,        ,    .  , 
and  am  upon  the  whole  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  1  lia\  el    {^r'  I  have,  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  made  the  a  long 
marked  it  i«  the  preferable  inrnle,  though  the  least  analogical. landslcnder,  as  iu  brace,  as  I  fnid  iiin  Dr.  Kenrick,  W .  John 
Bula»theveHMel  haa  indisputably  thiM  HOund,  it  is  rendcringlHton,  Mr.  Perry  '        i-—.-    - 


niiilMr  Scott,-  and  not  short  as  in  6ra«^,  as 


the  langua|];e  htill  more  irregular  to  give  the  ball  a  different 
one.  '1  he  inconvenience  of  tliis  irregularity  is  often  perceived 
in  the  word  how;  to  liave  the  same  word  nigiiify  different 
things.  imliefateofaH  Iniipuages;  but  jiroiiounciiig  thi;  same 
word  differently  to  signily  diilcront  tilings,  is  multiplying  dif 
licnItiPH  without  neceH»ity  ;  for  though  it  may  bcalleg(Ml;  that 


Mr.  v^lu-ridan  has  marked  it;  andwhicii,  i  believe,  is  the  pre- 
vailing pronunciation  in  Ireland  :  for  though  many  compounds 
t*hortetithe  vowel  in  the  simple,  as  is  shown  at  large  in  the 
Principles  of  I»roiiunciation,  'MM.  515;  yet  1  think  such  w  ords 
are  exceptions  aH  arc  only  diminutives,  plurals  and  feminiues. 
— See  Patronetta. 


adiffcrent  pr(iiiiiiiciafion  ((I  the^-aiiic  word  tosignify  a  diHereiit  III,,  .  „,,„   i,  ','  «  ' 

thing  iHinHOinemeasuri  rnni  (Ijinp  the  poverty  and  ambigui- 1""*^*"'"'    '  ,  , 
ty  ol  language,  it  may  be  anbwercd,  that  it  i»  in  reality  iucreas-IBRACH,  bruUh,  «.  Mi 


98. 
252. 


A  cincture,  a  baDdagc. 
A  bitch  hound. 


BRA  (  55  ) 

n6r  167,  nfit  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  b&U  173  —  6il  299 
Brachial,  brak'-yal,  a.  353.    Belonfring  to  the  arm 
Brachygraphy,  bra-kig'-gra-fe,  s.  353.    The  art 

practice  of  writing  in  a  short  compass. 
Brack,  brak,  s.    A  breach. 

Bracket,  brak'-kit,  s.  99.     A  piece  of  wood  fixed  1 

the  support  of  something. 
Brackish,  brak'-ish,  a.    Salt,  something  salt. 
Bracki.-h\ess,  brak'-ish-nes,  s.  Saltness. 
Brad,  brad,  s.    A  sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms  with. 
To  Brag,  brag,  v.  n. 
tiously 


To  boast,  to  display  ostenta 
Brag,  brag,  s.    A  boast;  a  proud  expression;  the  thing 
brag-ga-do-she-o,  s.  A  puffing,  boast 
Boastful,  vainly  osteu 


A  boaster. 


boasted. 
Braggadocio. 

ing  fellow. 
Braggart,  brag'-gart,  a.  88. 

tatious. 
Braggart,  brag'-gart,  s. 
Bragger,  brag'-giir,  s.  98 
Bragless,  briig'-les,  a.    Without  a  boast. 
Bragly,  brag'-le,  ad.  Finely. 
To  Braid,  bradc,  v.a.    To  weave  together. 
Braid,  brade,  s.    A  texture,  a  knot. 
Brails,  bralz,  s.    Small  ropes  reeved  through  blocks 
Braix,  brane,  s.     That  collection  of  vessels  and  organs 
in  the  head,  from  which  sense  and  motion  arise,  the  un 
derstanding 


To  kill  by  beating  out 

Hot-headed,  furious. 
Silly. 

The  skull  containing 


To  Braiv,  brane,  v.  a.    To  kill  by  beating  out  the 
brain. 

Braixish,  brane' -Ish,  a. 
Brainless,  brane' -les,  a. 

Brai\pax,  br«^ne'-pan,  s.     The  skull  containing  th 
brains. 

Brainsick,  brane' -sik,  a.    Addleheaded,  giddy. 
Braiasickly,  brane'-sik-le,  ad.    Weakly,  headily 
Braixsickxess,  brdne'-  sik-nes,  s.    Indiscretion,  giddi 
ness. 

Brake,  brake.   The  pret.  of  Break. 
Brake,  brake,  s.    Fern,  brambles. 
Brake,  brake,  s.    An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or 

flax ;  the  handle  of  a  ship's  pump ;  a  baker's  kneading 

trough. 

Braky,  bra'-ke,  a.    Thorny,  prickly,  rough. 

Bramble,  bram'-bl,  s.  405.  Blackberry  bush,  dewber 
ry  bush,  raspberry^  bush ;  any  rough  prickly  shrub 

Brameliivg,  bram'-bling,  s.     A  bird,  called  also  the 
mountain  chaffinch. 

Brax,  bran,  s.    The  husks  of  corn  ground 

Braxch,  bransh,  s.  352.  78.  The  shoot  of  a  tree  from 
one  of  the  main  boughs;  any  distant  article;  any  part  that 
ehoots  out  from  the  rest;  asmallerriver  running  into  alar 
ger;  any  part  of  a  family  descending  in  a  collateral  line 
the  offspring,  the  descendant;  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag': 
horn. 

To  Branch,  bransh,  v.  n. 


spread  into  separate  parts : 
horns  shooting  out. 
To  Branch,  briln.-h,  v.  a. 

to  adorn  \uth  needlework. 
Brancher,  bran'-shiu'.  s 


To  spread  in  branches ;  to 
to  speak  diffusively;  to  have 

To  divide  as  into  branches 

One  that  shoots  out  into 


branches ;  in  falconry,  a  young  hawk. 
Branchiness,  bran'-sihe-nCs,  s.    Fullness  of  branches, 
Branchless,  bransh'-les,  a.  Without  shoots  or  boujrhs 
naked. 

Branchy,  bran'-she,  a.    Full  of  branches,  spreading. 

Brand,  brand,  s.    a  stick  lighted,  or  fit  to  be  lighted 
a  sword  ;  a  thunderbolt ;  a  mark  made  by  buruing  with  a  hot 
iron.  " 

To  Brand,  brand,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  a  note  of  in 
famy. 

Brandgoose,  brand'-gftas. 
To  Brandish,  bran'-dlMh, 

to  play  with,  to^  flouri.«h. 
Brandling,  brand'-ling,  s.    A  particular  worm. 
Brandy,  bran-dc,  s.     A  strong  liquor  distilled  from 


S.    a;  kind  of  wild  fowl. 
V.  a.     To  wave  or  shake; 


BRE 

pound  313  —  t^in  466,  this  469. 

Brangle,  brang'-gl,  s.  405.    Squabble,  wrangle. 
To  Brangle,  brang'-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  wrangle,  to 

squabble. 
Brank,  brangk,  s.  Buckwheat. 

Branny,  bran'-ne,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  bran. 
Braster,  bra'-zhiir,  s.  283.  A  manufacturer  that  works 

in  brass;  a  pan  to  hold  coals. 
Brasil,  or  Brazil,  bra-zeel',  s.    An  American  wood, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  thus  denominated,  because 
first  brou|ht  trom  Brasil. 
Brass,  bras,  s.    A  yellow  metal  made  by  mixing  copper 

with  lapis  calamiuaris;  impudence. 
Brassiness,  bras' -se-nes,  s.  An  appearance  like  brass. 
Brassy,  bras'-se,  a.    Partaking  of  brass ;  hard  as  brass; 
impudent. 

Brat,  brat,  s.    A  child,  so  called  in  contempt;  the  pro- 
geny, the  offspring. 
Bravado,  bra-va'-do,  s.    A  boast,  a  brag. 
See  Lumbago. 

Brave,  brave,  a.    Courageous,  daring,  bold;  gallant, 
having  a  noble  mien;  magnificent,  grand;  excellent,  noble. 
Brave,  brave,  s.    A  hector,  a  man  daring  beyond  pru- 

d,ence  or  fitness ;  a  boast,  a  challenge. 
To  Brave,  brave,  v.  a.  To  defy,  to  challenge ;  to  car- 
ry a  boasting  a[>pearance. 
Bravely,  brave'-le,  ad.    In  a  brave  manner,  coura- 
geously, gallantly. 
Bravery,  bra  viir-re,  s.  555.     Courage,  magnanimi-- 
ty ;  splendour,  magnificence ;  show,  ostentation ;  bravado, 
boast. 

Bravo,  bra -vo,  s.  Spanish.    A  man  who  murders  for 
hire. 

To  Brawl,  brawl,  v.  n.    To  quarrel  noisily  and  inde- 
cently ;  to  speak  loud  and  indecently ;  to  make  a  noise. 
Brawl,  brawl,  s.    Quarrel,  noise,  scurrility. 
Brawler,  braw'-Iur,  s.    A  wrangler. 
Brawn,  brawn,  s.    The  fleshy  or  musculous  part  of  the 
body;  the  arm,  so  called  from  its  being  musculous;  bulk, 
muscular  strength;  the  flesh  of  a  boar;  a  boar. 
Brawner,  braw'-nfir,  s.    A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 
Brawniness,  braw'-ne-nes,  s.     Strength,  hardness. 
Brawny,  braw'-ne,  a.    Musculous,  fleshy,  bulky. 
To  Bray,  bra,  v.  a.    To  pound,  or  grind  small. 
To  Bray,  bra,  V.  n.     To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass ;  to 

make  an  offensive  noise. 
Bray,  bra,  s.    Noise,  sound. 

Brayer,  bra'-ur,  s.    One  that  brays  like  an  ass  ;  with 

printers,  an  instrument  to  temper  the  ink. 
To  Braze,  braze,  v.  a.   To  solder  with  brass  ;  to  har- 
den to  impudence. 
Brazen,  bra'-zn,  a.  103.    Made  of  brass  ;  proceeding 

from  brass ;  impudent. 
To  Brazen,  br«i -zn,  v.  n.    To  be  impudent,  to  bully. 
Brazenface,  bra'-zn-fase,  s.    An  impudent  wretch. 
Brazenfaced,  bra'-zn-faste,  a.  359.  Impudent,  shame- 
less. 

Brazenness,  bra-zn-nes,  s.  Appearance  like  brass; 
impudence. 

Brazier,  braze'-yur,  s.  283. — See  Brasier. 

Breach,  breetsh,  s.  The  act  of  breaking  any  thing; 
the  state  of  being  broken;  a  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by  a 
battery;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  contract;  difference,  quar- 
rel; infraction,  injury. 

Bread,  bred,  s.     Food  made  of  ground  com;  food  in 

general ;  support  of  lite  at  large. 
Bread-chipper,  bred'-tship-ur,  s.    A  baker's  servant. 
Bread-corn,  bred'-korn,  s.    Corn  of  which  bread  is 

made. 

Breadth,  bredt/i,  s.  The  measure  of  any  plain  super- 
ficies from  side  to  side. 

To  Break,  brake,  v.  a.  240.  242.  To  burst,  or  open 
by  force  ;  to  divide;  to  destroy  by  violence;  to  overcome, 
to  surmount;  to  batter,  to  make  breaches  or  gaps  in;  to 
crush  or  destroy  the  strength  of  the  body;  to  sink  or  appal 
the  spirit ;  to  subdue  ;  to  crush,  to  disable,  to  incapacitate  ; 
to  weaken  the  mind;  to  tame,  to  train  toobedienre;  to  make 
bankrupt;  to  crack  the  skin;  to  violate  a  contract  or  pro- 


BRE 

tS-  559.  FAte  73,  far  77,  f^U  83,  f^t  81 


(  56  )  BRI 

me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSye  164, 


rP.^^^f^ff!'  dissolve;  To  break  up,  to  separate  or  dis- 
band To  b^^^^^^  t«  P"«j?^^y 
Siual  upon  the  wheel,  and  breaking  his  bones  with  bats,] 

TiTreak>?ind,  to  give  veut to  wind  m  he  body 
To  Break  bralie,  v.  n.     To  part  in  two ;  to  burst  by 
^darh?nra-vaves^narock;.toopen 

to 

come 


To  Breed,  breed,  v.  n.  To  bring  young ;  to  increase 
by  new  production;  to  be  produced,  to  have  birth;  to 
raise  a  breed. 

Breed,  breed,  s.  A  cast,  a  kind,  a  subdivision  of  spe- 
cies; progeny,  offspring ;  a  number  produced  at  ouce,  a 
hatch.  ,       ,  ,  , 

Breedbate,  breed  -bate,  S.    One  that  breeds  quarrels. 

*  "  "       .98.    That  which  produces  any 
brings  up  another ;  a  female  that 
prolitick  roiie  that  lakes  care  to  raise  a  breed. 


in  fall  nut   to  be  frienils  no  longer;  to  msuaiu,  vw  •       promicK;  one  m^i  i-a^^   ^ 

iVreak  from  to  separate  from  with  some  vehemence ;  to  break  Breeding,  bree -ding,  S.    Education,  instruction ;  qua 
L  to  eiTer  imeipectedly;  to  break  loose,  V'^hL^'i' off     l^ications ;  manners,  knowledge  of  ceremony;  nurture. 
S'ptivity;  to  break  off,  to  desist  sud^^^  ,  ^  sti 


A  stinging  fly. 
ij^ivx-^:.^^,  K.^^^^,  A  gentle  gale. 
Breezy^  bree  ze,  a.    Fanned  with  gales. 


Brfak   brake,  s.    State  of  being  broken  opening ;  a  g^^^^j^       breve -ya-re,  s.  507.  Anal 

naiV^;  an  interruption;!  a  line  drawn,  noting  that  the  I    .«„t.;„;ncr  th, 

sense  'is  suspended.  ,      ,      ,  xi.-  „ 

Breaker,  bra -kflr,  s.    He  that  breaks  any  thing 
wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sand  banks. 


Brother. 

,«.v.a.vx,  An  abridgment,  an 

epitome;  the  book  containing  the  daily  service  ot  the 

'^TllVurSoM^tsbutMr.Perry  pro  the  first sj^- 

ime  of  this  word^ong;  but  if  authoruy  were  silent,  ana- 

7  1  1  1      •  1  _  j^..  „tl.  „  ^.......molotwtn  1  hnvi?  /riven.  m4. 


I>KKiiivi!.n,  ,        -        i„.uo  llnhtp  nf  this  vvord  lone;  but  II  auuiorii^  vveiu  sucm., 

wave  broken  by  i:«^^^«L-^^/^„"'^%34   5I5     To  eat  log^vtlddecid"e»^ 
To  Breakfast,  brek-tast,  V,  n.  •^'±.  oio.    ao  «    | Bretiat,  breve -yat,  s.  113.    A  short  compendium. 


xu  ».piwa«— ' — 7       ,       -  I  Breviat,  brcve'-yat,  o.  j-j.^.    a*   — r- 

W"ttk'-f^^^^^   88.    The  first  meal  in  the  Breviat.re,  br^ve -ya-tshitre,  s.  405.  113 

1       ihtth'in/r  eaten  at  the  first  meal;  a  meal  in  general.      breviation  ki-i      ^  • 

IteEAK  'Ecttlw^         S.    A  Steep  place  endangering |  Brevity,  brg.^^-t^,  S.^5J1.    Conciseness,  s 

B^E%KPROMisE,  brAke-prf,m-!s,  8.     One  that  makes 

a  practice  of  breaking  his  promise. 
Bream,  br^me,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 
RRE4ST  br^st,  s.    The  middle  part  of  the  human  body^ 

conscience;  the  passions.  r  , 

To  Breast,  brest,  v.  a.    To  meet  m  front 


breviauon.         ,    ,  .  .  .  ^ 

Brevity,  brev -e-te,  s.  511.    Conciseness,  shortness. 
To  Brew,  brOO,  v.  a.  339.    To  make  liquors  by  mix- 
ing several  ingredients;  to  prepare  by  mixing  things  to- 
gether; to  contrive,  to  plot.  ^  f  , 
To  Brew,  br65,  v.  n.    To  perform  the  office  of  a 
brewer 

Brewage,  br56'-!dje,  S.  90.  Mixture  of  various  things. 
Brewer,  bruo -ur,  s.    A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 

Brewhouse,  br§5'-h6us,  s.    A  house  appropriated  to 


Tn  Breast,  brest,  v.  a.    To  meet  in  front.  I   ij^gwing.  ,  , 

Breastbone,  brest'-bine,  s.    The  bone  of  the  breast,  Brewiivg,  brcVZ-lng,  s.  410.  Quantity  of  liquor  brewed. 

H„.wx=  hrAA'-ls.  s.    A  Piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boil- 


Bre  V8THIGH,  br^st'-hl,  a.    Up  to  the  breast. 
BRErsTHOOK;,  brgst'-h5ftks,  s.    With  shipwrights,  the 

compassing  timbers  before  that  help  to  strengthen  the 

S  and  all  the  forepart  of  the  ship. 
B^E  AS^KNOT,  br^st'-nit,  s.  A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribbands 

worn  bv  women  on  the  breast.  ,      ,  i 

Brea  TPLATE,  brgst'-plate  s.  Armour  for  the  breast 
Breastplough,  brSst'-plM,   s.    A  plough  used  for 

narinff  turf,  driven  by  the  breast. 
Breastwork,  brSst'-w&rk  s     Works  thrown  up  as 

high  as  the  breast  of  the  detendants. 
Breath,  brSt/i,  S.  437.    The  air  drawn  in  and  ejected 
of  the  bodv';  life;  respiration;  respite,  pause  relaxa 

UonfbrJeze"  moving 'air  ;'a  single  act;  an  instant. 
To  Breathe,  breTHC,  v.  n.  437.  To  draw  in 

air  or  vent  to. 

Bhkathkr,  brc'-'-THflr,  S.  One  that  breathes,  or  lives 
BitKATHi:^G,  br<^'-Tiiing,  «.  Aspiration,  secret  prayer 
breathing  place,  vent. 


Brewis,  br06'-ls,        A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boil- 

inff  fat  pottage,  made  of  salted  meat. 
Bribe,  bribe,  s.    A  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment. ,  .  , 
To  Bribe,  bribe,  -c.  a.    To  give  bribes. 
Briber,  brl'-b6r,  s.  98.    One  that  pays  for  corrupt 

BRiBERY!'brl'-bfir-r^,  s.  555.    The  crime  of  giving  or 
taking  rewards  for  bad  practices.  ,    r    u    „  i 

Brick;  brik,s.    A  mass  of  burnt  clay;  a  loaf  shaped 

like  a  brick. 
To  Brick,  brik,  v.  a.    To  lay  with  bricks. 
Brickbat,  brik'-bat,  s.    A  piece  of  brick. 
iBrickclay,  brlk'-kla,  s.    Clay  used  for  making  bricks, 
and  throw  Brickdu^t,  brik'-dist,   S.     Dust  made  by  pounding 


Brick-kiln,  brlk'-kiln,  8.  A  kiln,  a  place  to  burn  bricks  in. 
Bricklayer,  brSk'-la-Ar,  s.    A  brick  mason. 
Bhickmakek,  brik'-iua-kiLi-,  s.    One  whose  trade  it  is 

to  make  bricks. 
Bridal,  bri'-dal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  wedding,  nuptial 


breathing  place,  vent.  •.i.Ikiiiiik  bride  s.    A  woman  new  married 

Brkathlkkh,  br6t/t'-l2.,  a.    Out  of  breath,  spent  ^^^^h  BHti>^,       br'lde -b^d,  s.    Marriage  bed 


labour ;  dead. 
Bkf.d,  hrh\.  Part.  pass,  from  To  Breed. 
Bkkdk,  brede,  8.  — See  iirawi.  ,  , 

Bkbkch,  bn'.it^b,  .s,  247.    The  lower  part  of  the  body 

brcechc«;  the  hinder  part  of  a  piece  ol  ordnunce 
To  Bkkecii,  breet..!i,  v.  a.  247.    To  put  into  breeches; 

iw  »it  any  tiling  with  a  br«  e«  li,  an  to  breech  a  gun 
BKKtXIIKS,  l)rlt^h'-1z,  s.  247.  99.     The  garment  von. 

bv  men  over  the  lower  p^irt  of  the  body  ;  to  «^ear  the 

bJe  "  heH,      in  a  wife,  to  usurp  the  authority  ol  the  hu« 

baud. 


Bridkeed,  bride -b6d,  s.    Marriage  bed 
Bridixakk,  brldo-kiike,  s.    A  cake  distributed  to  the 

guests  at  a  wedding. 
B  R I D  EG  ROOM ,  b  11  dc -^rftftm, 
Bhidemk>,  bride -inCii, 
li R 1  u  K M  A I D K,  b r Id -inadz, 

brid<;  and  bridegroom. 
BKii)if  '»'A>*>^  bride -titake,  s 

to  dance  round. 
Bridkwell,  bride -w£i,  s. 


A  new-married  man. 
J.  The  attendants  on  the 

A  post  set  in  the  ground 
S.  house  of  correctiou. 


n6r  167,  not  ICS 
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tube  m,  tab  172,  bi'ill  173,  — 6il  299 
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pound  313  — -  thin  46G,  xnis  469. 


V.  a.    To  guide  by  a  bridle;  to 


s.    A  liffht  vessel. 


Bridge,  bridje,  s.  A  building  raised  over  water  for 
the  convenience  of  passag-e;  the  upper  part  of  the  nose, 
the  supporter  of  the  strings  iu  stringed  instruineuts  of 
musick. 

To  Bridge,  bridje,  v.  a.  To  raise  a  bridge  over  any 
place. 

Bkidle,  bri'-dl,  s.  405.  The  headstall  and  reins  by  which 
a  horse  is  restrained  and  governed  •,  a  restraint,  a  curb,  a 
check. 

To  Bridle,  bri'-dl, 
restrain,  to  govern. 

To  Bridle,  bri'-dl,  v.  n.    To  hold  up  the  head. 

Bridlehaxd,  bri'-dl-hund,  s.  The  hand  which  holds 
the  bridle  in  riding. 

Brief,  brcef,  a.    Short,  concise;  contracted,  narrow. 

Brief,  breef,  s.  A  short  extract,  or  epitome  ;  the  writ- 
ing given  the  pleaders,  containing  the  case;  letters  patent, 
giving  licence  to  a  charitable  collection  ;  in  inu^sick,  a 
measure  of  quantity,  which  coutains  two  strokes  down  iu 
beating  time,  and  as  many  up. 

Briefly,  breef '-ie,  ad.    Concisely,  in  a  few  words. 

Brief.nes."!,  brecf'-nes,  s.    Conciseuess,  shortness. 

Brier,  bri'-i'ir,  s.  98.  418.    A  plant. 

Briery,  brl'-ur-re,  a.  555.    Rough,  full  of  briers. 

Brigade,  bre-gade',  s.  117.  A  division  of  forces,  a  body 
of  mcu. 

Brigadier  General,  brj«^-a-deer'-jen -iVrAl,  s.  275. 

An  oflicer  next  in  order  below  a  major-general. 
Brigaadixe,  brig'-mi-dJne,  150. 
Brigam'i\e,  brig'-an-tlne, 

such  as  has  been  formerly  used  bj  ' corsairs  or  pirates;  a 

coat  of  niail. 

J^r  All  our  orthoepists  sound  the  last  iin  this  word  long ;  and 
yet  my  memory  fails  me  if  the  stage  does  not  pronounce  i( 
short:  a  proniinrialion  to  which  the  stage  is  very  prone,  as 
/  alentins,  Cytiibeline,  etc.  are  heard  ou  the  stage  as  if 
MTitteii  Valentin^  Cymbelin,  etc. 

"You  may  remember,  scarce  three  years  are  past, 
"When  in  your  bris.antine  you  sail'd  to  see 
"The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke, 
"And  1  was  with  you."  J  enice  Preserved. 

Bright,  brltc,  a.    Shi  uing,  glittering,   full  of  light ; 

clear,  evident;  illustrious,  as,  a  bright  reign;  witty;  acute, 

as,  a  bright  genius. 
To  Brighten,  brl'-tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  bright,  to 

make  to  shine;  to  make  luminout^  by  light  from  without; 

to  make  gay,  or  alert;  to  make  illustrious;  to  mal^e acute! 
To  Brigiitev,  bi-i'-tn,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  to  clear 
Brightly,  brite'-le,  ad.    Splendidly,  with  lustre. 
Brightness,  brlte'-nes,  s.    Lustre,  splendour;  acute- 

ness. 

Brilliancy,  bril'-yan-se,  s.    Lustre,  splendour. 

Brilliant,  bril'-yant,  a.  113.    Shining,  sparkling. 

Brilliant,  biil'-yant,  s.    A  diamond  of  the  finest  cut. 

Brilliant.ness,  brjl'-yant-nes,  s.    Splendour,  lustre. 

Brim,  brim,  s.  The  edge  of  any  thing;  the  upper  edge 
of  any  vessel;  the  top  of  any  liquor;  the  bauk  of  a  foun- 
tain. 

To  Brim,  brim,  v.  a.    To  fill  to  the  top. 
To  Bui'M,  }»riiii,  V.  n.    To  be  full  to  tJie  briin. 
Brimfi  L,  brlm'-ful,  a.    Full  to  the  top. 
Brimfvlness.,  brini'-fiil-n^s,  s.    Fulness  to  the  top. 
Brimmer,  brlm'-raur,  s.    A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 
Brimstone,  l)rjni'-stone,  s.  Sulphur. 
BRIM^TONY,  brlni'-sto-lie,  a.    Full  of  brimstone. 
Brinded,  brln'-ded,  a.    Streaked,  tabby. 
Bjundle,  brin'-dl,  s.  405.  359.    The  state  of  being 
brinded. 

Bri\dled,  brln'-dld,  a.  405.    Brinded,  streaked. 
Brink,  brine,  s.    Water  impregnated  with  salt,  the  sea; 
tears. 

Brinepit,  brinc'-plt,  s.    Pit  of  salt  water. 

To  Bring,  bring,  v.  a.  408.  409.  To  fetch  from  an- 
other place ;  to  convey  in  one's  own  hand,  not  to  send ;  to 
cause  to  come;  to  attract,  to  draw  along;  to  put  intoanj 
rarticular  state;  to  conduct;  to  induce,  to  prevail  upon; 
To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pas^,  to  tiFect ;  To  bring  forth,  | 


The  person  that  brings 


Actively,  vigorously. 
Liveliness,  vigour,  quickness; 


up. 


to  give  birth  to,  to  produce;  To  bring  in,  to  reclaim;  To 
bring  in,  to  afford  gain;  To  bring  off,  to  clear,  to  procure 
to  be  acquitted ;  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  action ;  To  bring 
over,  to  draw  to  a  new  party;  To  bring  out,  to  exhibit, 
to  show;  To  bring  under,  to  subdue, to  repress ;  To  bring 
up,  to  educate,  to  instruct ;  To  bring  up ,  to  bring  into 
practice. 
Bringer,  brjng'-ur,  s.  409. 
any  thing. 

Brinish,  brl'-nlsb,  a.    Having  the  taste  of  brine,  salt. 
Brimshness,  bri'-nish-nes,  s.  Saltness. 
Brink,  briiigk,  s.    The  edge  of  any  place,  as  of  a  pre- 
cipice or  a  river. 
Briny,  bri'-ne,  a.  Salt. 

Brisk,  brisk,  a.    Lively,  vivacious,  gay ;  powerful,  spi- 
rituous; vivid,  briglit. 

Brisket,  bri^'-kit,  s.  99.    The  breast  of  an  animal. 

Briskly,  brisk'-!e,  ad. 

Briskness,  brisk'-nes,  s. 
grayety. 

Bristle,  bris'-sl,  s.  405.  472.    The  stilf  hair  of  swine. 
To  Bristle,  bris'-sl,  v.  a.    To  erect  in  bristles. 
7b  Bristle,  brJs'-sl,  v.  n.    To  stand  erect  as  bristles. 
Bristly,  bris'-le,  a.    Thick  set  with  bristles. 
Bristol  Stone,  bris'-tfil-stone,  s.    A  kind  of  soft  dia- 
mond found  iu  a  rock  near  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Brit,  brit,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 
Brittle,  brlt'-tl,  a.  405.    Fragile,  apt  to  break. 
Brittleness,  brit'-tl-nes,  s.    Aptness  to  break. 
Brize,  brize,  s.    The  gadfly. 
Broach,  brofcsh,  s.  295.    A  spit. 
To  Broach,  brotsb,  v.  a.    To  spit,  to  pierce  as  with 
a  spit;  to  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to  draw  the  liquor;  to 
open  any  store ;  to  give  out,  to  utter  any  thing, 
Broacher,  brotsli'-ur,  s.    A  spit;  an  opener,  or  utte- 

rer  of  any  thing. 
Broad,  bniwd,  a.  295.    Wide,  extended  in  breadth; 
large;  clear,  open;  gross,  coarse;  obscene,  fulsome;  bold, 
not  delicate,  not  reserved. 
Broad  Cloth,  brawd'-clot/i,  s.    A  fine  kind  of  cloth. 
To  Broaden,  braw'-dn,  v.  n.  103.    To  grow  broad. 
Broadly,  brawd'-le,  ad.    hi  a  broad  manner. 
Broadness,  brawd'-nes,  s.    Breadth,  extent  from  side 

to  side;  coarseness,  fulsomeness. 
Broadside,  brawd'-side,  s.    The  side  of  a  ship;  the 
volley  of  shot  fired  at  once  from  the  side  of  a  ship, 
 "   —  i,»i<-,.i'  ^A„,i   „     ^  cutting  sword,  with 


Broadsword,  bra>yd  -sord 
a  broad  blade. 

Broadwise,  braAvd'-wizc,  ad.  140.    According  to  the 

direction  of  the  breadth. 

BiiocADE,  bro-kade',  s.    A  silken  stuif  variegated. 

Brocaded,  bro-ka -ded,  a.  Brest  in  brocade  ;  woven 
in  tJie  manner  of  brocade. 

Brocage,  l;r<V-kidje,  s.  90.  The  gain  gotten  by  pro- 
moting bargains;  the  hire  given  for  any  unlawful  office ; 
the  trade  of  dealing  in  old  tilings. 

Broccoli,  brok'-ko-le,  s.    A  species  of  cabbage. 

Brock,  brok,  s.    A  badger. 

Brocket,  brok'-kit,  s.  99.    A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 
Brogue,  brog,  s.  337.    A  kiud  of  shoe;  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect. 

To  Brotder,  broe -diir,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  figures 

of  needle-work. 
Broidery,  broe  -ddr-re,  s.  555.    Embroidery,  flower- 

M  ork. 

Broil,  broil  s.    A  tumult,  a  quarrel. 

To  Broil,  broil,  v.  a.    To  dress  or  cook  by  laying 

on  the  coals. 
To  Broil,  broil,  v.  n.    To  be  in  the  heat. 
Broke,  broke.     Preterimperfect    tense   of  the  verb 

To  break 

To  BROKE,broke,  v.  n.  To  transact  business  for  others. 
BROKr.  %,  bro-kn,  103.  Part.  pass.  t)i  Breah. 
Broken-hearted,  bro-kn-Iiilr'-ted,  a.     flaving  the 
spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fear. 

11 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  more  164, 

Brvsher,  brush' -fir,  s.    He  that  uses  a  brush. 
Brtjshavood,  brflsh'-wud,  s.    Rough,  shrubby  thickets. 
Brushy,  brush' -e,  a.    Rough  or  shaggy,  like  a  brush. 


A  bawdy-house 


Broke!?ly,  bro-kn-le,  ad.  Without  any  regular  series. 
Broker,  bro-kur,  s.    A  factor,  one  that  does  business 

for  another;  one  who  deals  iu  old  household  goods;  a 

pimp,  a  match-maker. 
Brokerage,  bro -kur-idje,  s.  90.    The  pay  or  reward 

of  a  broker. 

Broxchocelb,  bron -ko-sele,  s.    A  tumour  of  that  part 
of  the  aspera  arteria,  called  th6  Bronchus.  —  Hee  Hydrocele. 
Bronchial,  bron'-k^-al,)    ^     Belonging  to  the  throat. 
Broxchick,  bron  -kik,  ) 

Broxchotomy,  bron-kot'-to-me,  s.  518.  The  opera- 
tion which  opens  the  windpipe  by  incision,  to  prevent  suf- 
focation. 

Broxze,  bronze,  s.    Brass  ;  a  medal. 
Brooch,  brotsh,  s.    A  jewel,  an  ornament  of  jewels. 
To  Brood,  brood,  v.  n.    To  sit  on  eggs,  to  hatch  them ; 

to  cover  chickens  under  the  wing  ;  to  watch,  or  consider 

any  thing  anxiously;  to  mature  any  thing  by  care. 
To  Brood,  broOd,  v.  a.    To  cherish  by  care,  to  hatch. 
Brood,  broSd,  s.    Offspring,  progeny;  generation;  a 

hatch,  the  number  hatched  at  once ;  the  act  of  covering 

the  eggs. 

Broody,  broo -de,  a.    In  a  state  of  sitting  on  the  eggs 

Brook,  broOk,  s.    A  running  water,  a  rivulet 

To  Brook,  brook,  v.  a.    To  bear,  to  endure. 

To  Brook,  brook,  v.  n.    To  endure,  to  be  content. 

Brooklime,  brook'-llme,  S.    A  sort  of  water ;  an  herb 

Broom,  broom,  S.  A  shrub,  a  besom  so  called  from  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

Broomlaxd,  brOom'-land,  s.    Land  that  bears  broom 

Broomstaff,  broOm'-staf,  s.  The  staff  to  which  the 
broom  is  bound. 

Broomy,  broo -me,  a.    Full  of  broom. 

Broth,  brotfe,  s.    Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled. 

Brothel,  broTH-el, 

Brothel-hocse,  broTH -el-house 

Brother,  bruTH-fir,  s.  98.  One  born  of  the  same  fa 
ther  or  mother ;  any  one  closely  united ;  any  one  resem- 
bling another  in  manner,  form,  or  profession ;  Brother 
is  used  in  theological  language,  for  man  in  general. 

Brotherhood,  briiTH-ur-hud,  s.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  a  brother;  an  association  of  men  for  auj 
purpose,  a  fraternity;  a  class  of  men  of  the  same  kind. 

Brotherly,  bruTii'-ur-lc,  a.  Natural  to  brothers 
such  as  becomes  or  beseems  a  brother. 

Brought,  bniwt,  393.  Part.  pass,  of  Bring. 

Brow,  brou,  s.  The  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye ;  fore 
head;  the  general  air  of  the  countenance;  the  edge  of  any 
high  place. 

7b  Browbeat,  brou -bete,  v.  a.  To  depress  with  stern 

looks.  ^        ^  J 

Browbound,  brou -bound,  a.  Crowned. 
Browsick,  broiV-sik,  a.  Dejected. 
Brown,  broun,  a.    The  name  of  a  colour. 
Brownbill,  broun -bil,  s.    The  ancient  weapon  of  the 

English  foot. 
Brownness,  broun-nes,  s.    A  brown  colour. 
Brownkti  dy,  broun-stud'-de,  s.     Gloomy  meditations 
To  Browse,  bronze,  v.  a.    To  cat  branches  or  shrubs 
To  Bruise,  broo/e  v.  a.  343.    To  crush  or  mangl 

with  a  heavy  blow. 
Brmxe,  brftftze,  s.   A  hurt  with  something  blunt  an 

••<^avy. 

Bri  isewort,  broozc-wnrt,  s.  Comfrcy. 
Brmt,  broot,  s.  343.     Humour,  noise,  report. 
But  MAL,  brftA'-mal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  winter. 
Br«  >K'rT,  hro(Vn6t',  s.    A  woman  with  a  brown  com 
picxion. 

Bri'^T,  brAnt,  s.    Shock,  viol  ence ;  blow,  stroke 
BrI.>H,  bru^h,  ».    An  instrument  for  rubbing;   a  rud' 

opMault,  a  nhock. 
To  Bkimi,  brunh,  v.  a.  To  Hweep  or  rub  with  a  brush 

to  Htrike  \»illi  quickncHH;  to  paint  with  a  bniHh, 
To  Biil'^M-,  l»rn'^b,  t;.  n.    To  move  with  haste;  to  lly 

over,  to  Mkim  lightly. 


To  Brustle,  briis'-sl,  v.  n.  472.    To  crackle. 
Brutal,  broo'-tal,  a.  3-13.     That  which  belongs  to  a 

brute;  savage,  cruel,  inhuman. 
Brutality,  brOo-tal'-e-te,  s.  Savageness,  churlishness. 
To  Brutalize,  broo'-ta-lizc,  v.  n.    To  grow  brutal 

or  savage.        ^    ^  ^ 
Brutally,  broo'-tal-le,  ad.    Churlishly,  inhumanly. 
Brute,  broot,  a.  339.    Senseless,  unconscious,  savage, 

irrational ;  rough,  ferocious. 
Brute,  broot,  s.    A  creature  Avithout  reason. 
Bruteness,  brOot'-nes,  s.  Brutality. 
To  Brutify,  broOt'-te-fi,  v.  a.  To  make  a  man  a  brute. 
Brutish,  broo'-tish,  a.    Bestial,  resembling  a  beast; 

rough,  savage,  ferocious  ;  gross,  carnal ;  ignorant,  untaught. 
BRUTisHLY,bro6'-tish-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  brute. 
Brutishness,  brf)o -tish-nes,  s.    Brutality,  savageness. 
Bryony,  bri'-o-ne,  s.    A  plant. 
BuB,  bub,  s.    Strong  malt  liquor.    A  low  word. 
Bubble,  bub'-bl,  s.  405.     A  small  bladder  of  Avatcr ; 
any  thing  which  wants  solidity  and  lirmness ;  a  cheat,  a 
false  show;  the  person  cheated. 
To  Bubble,  bub'-bl,  v.  n.    To  rise  in  bubbles ;  to  run 

with  a  gentle  noise. 
To  Bubble,  bub'-bl,  v.  a.    To  cheat. 
Bubbler,  bub' -blur,  s.  405.    A  cheat. 
BuBBY,  bub' -be,  s.    A  woman's  breast.    A  low  word. 
Bubo,  bu-bo,  S.    The  groin  from  the  bending  of  the 
thigh  to  the  scrotum:  all  tmnours  in  that  part  are  called 
Buboes. 

Bubonocele,  bu-bon'-o-sele,  s.     A  rupture,  in  which 
some  part  of  the  intestines  breaks  down  into  the  groin.  — 
See  hydrocele. 
Bucaniers,  buk-a-neerz',  s.    A  cant  word  for  the  pri- 
vateers, or  pirates,  of  America. 
Buck,  buk,  S.    The  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed; 

the  clothes  washed  in  the  liquor. 
Buck,  bfik,  s.    The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  male 

of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 
To  Buck,  buk,  v.  a.    To  wash  clothes. 
To  BuCKjbftk,  V.  n.    To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 
Buckbasket,  biik'-bas-ket,  s.     The  basket  in  Mhich 

cl(»thes  are  carried  to  the  wash. 
BucKBEAN,  buk'-beiie,  s.    A  plant,  a  sort  of  trefoil. 
Bucket,  buk'-kit,  s.  99.    The  vessel  in  w  hich  water  is 
drawn  out  of  a  well;  the  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried, 
particularly  to  quench  a  fire. 
BucKLE,buk'-kl,  S.405.   A  link  of  metal,  with  a  tongue 
or   catch  made  to   fasten  one  thing  to  another;  the 
state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 
To  Buckle,  buk'-kl,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  buckle ; 
to  conlinc. 

To  Buckle,  buk'-kl,  v.  n.  To  bend,  to  bow;  Tobuckie 

to,  to  apply  to;  To  buckle  with,  to  engage  with. 
Buckler,  bnk'-ltir,  s.    A  shield. 

Buck  MAST,  buk'-miist,  s.     The  fruit  or  mast  of  the 
beech  tree. 

Buckram,  buk'-ri'im,  s.    A  sort  of  strong  linen  cloth, 

stitfened  with  gum.  ^     ^  ,  ,  ^ 

BucKSHouI\-PLA^TAlN,  biiks'-lioru-plan  -tin,  s.  A  plant. 
BucKTHOU^,  buk'-(/?orn,  s.    A  tree. 
BiicoLicK,  bii-kol'-ik,  s.    A  pastoraL 

j^-  From  the  tendency  we  have  to  remove  the  accent  to  the 
beginning  of  Hucli  Latin  words  as  ue  Anglicize  by  dropping  the 
last  sylliible,  \»e  Hometimes  hear  this  word  improperly  accented 
on  the  lirst  syllable.  —  See  Avadvniy.  Thr  authorities  tor  the 
arccntonlhe.serondHvllableare,  Mr.  Slieridan,  Dr.  Johnson. 
VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  J»erry,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Bailey,  Dr.  Ash,  and 
Kntick  ;  But  hanan  Htimds  alone  for  the  accent  on  the  lirsl. 

Bi  d,  bad,  «.    The  first  shoot  of  a  plant,  a  germ. 
To  JluD,  bAd,  V.  11.     To  put  forth  young  shoots,  or 

genus;  to  be  in  the  bloom. 
To  \i\  I),  b*id,  V.  a.    To  inoculate. 
To  Bi  DGE,  bi\djc,  V.  n.    To  stir. 
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n5r  167,  not  163—  tube  171,  tub  173,  bull  173  —  6il  299  —  p6und  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


Bi-DGE,  bftdje,  a.    Stiff,  formal, 

BiBGER,  bud'-jur,  s.    One  that  stirs. 

BiDGET,  bud' -jet,  s.  A  bag,  such  as  may  be  easily 
carried ;  a  store,  or  stock. 

BiFF,  bfif,  S.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo,  used  far  uaist  belts,  pouches,  etc.  a  military  coat. 

To  Buff,  bi'if,  v.  a.    To  strike.    A  low  word. 

Buffalo,  buf'-fa-lo,  s.    A  kiud  of  wild  bull  or  cow. 

BrPFET,  buf '-fit,  s.  99.    A  blow  with  the  fist. 

Bi'FFET,  bllf-fet',  S.    A  kiud  of  cupboard. 

To  Buffet,  bfif -fit,  v.  a.  99.    To  box,  to  beat. 

To  Buffet,  bfif'-fit,  v.  n.    To  play  a  boxiag  match. 

Buffeter,  bCif  -fit-tur,  s.    A  boxer. 

Buffle,  buf -fl,  s.  405.    The  same  with  Buffalo. 

BuFFLEHEADED,  buf '-fl-hM'-ed,  CL    Dull,  stupid. 

Buffoon,  biif-iOOn,  s.  A  mau  A^hose  profession  is  to 
make  sport  by  low  jests  and  autick  postures,  a  jack-pud- 
ding; a  man  that  practises  indecent  raillery. 

Buff((0>ery,  bfif-fo6n-ilr-re,  s.  The  practice  of  a 
butibon  ;  low  jests,  scurrile  mirth. 

Bug,  bug-,  A  stiokiug  insect,  bred  iu  old  household 
stuff. 

Bugbear,  bug-'-bare,  e.  A  frightful  object,  a  false 
terrour. 

BuGGiNESS,  bug'-ge-n€s,  S-    The  state  of  being  refect- 
ed with  bugs. 
Buggy,  bug'-ge,  a.  283.    Abounding  with  bugs. 

Bugle,  bu'-ffl,  405.  )       .  i.  i. 

T»  I '    113    /    }  S.    A  hunting  horn. 

BuGLEHORX,  bu  -gl-hom  ,  )  ^ 

Bugle,  bu'-gl,  s.     A  shining  bead  black  glass. 

Bugle,  bu'-gl,  s.    A  plant. 

BuGLOSS,  bu'-glos,  s.    The  herb  ox-tongue. 

To  BuiLi>,  bild,  V.  a.  341.    To  make  a  fabriek,  or  an 

edifice,  to  raise  any  thing  on  a  support  or  foundation. 
To  Build,  bild,  v.  n.    To  depend  on,  to  rest  on. 
Builder,  blld'-ur,  s.  98.    He  that  builds,  an  architect. 
BuiLDlKiG,  bild'-ing,  s.  410.    A  fabriek,  an  edifice. 
Built,  bilt,  s.    The  form,  the  structure. 
Bulb,  b&lb,  s.    A  round  body,  or  root. 
Bulbaceous,  bul-ba'-shus,  a.    The  same  with  Bulbous. 
Bulbous,  bul'-bus,  c.  314.    Containing  bulbs. 
To  BuTiGE,  bulje,  v.  n.    To  take  in  water,  to  founder ; 

to  jot  out. 

Bulk,  bAlk,  s.    Magnitude,  size,  quantity;  the  gross, 

the  majority;  main  fabriek. 
Bulk,  billk,  s.    A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out. 
Bulkhead,  bulk-lied',  5.    A  partition  made  across  a 

ship  with  boards. 
BuLKiNESS,  bul'-ke-nes,  S.  Greatness  of  stature  or  size. 
Bulky,  bul'-ke,  a.    Of  great  size  or  stature. 
Bull,  bul,  S.  173.    The  male  of  black  cattle;  in  the 

scriptural  sense,  an  enemy  powerful  and  violent;  one  of 

the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack;  a  letter  published  by  the 

Pope ;  a  blunder. 
Bullbaiting,  bul'-ba-ting,  s.  The  sport  of  baiting  bulls 

with  dogs. 

Bull-beggar,  buf-beg-ur,  s.  Something  terrible  to 
fright  children  with. 

Bull-doc,  bul'-dog,  s.  a  dog  of  a  particular  form,  re- 
markable for  his  courage. 

Pull-head,  bur-hed,s.  A  stupid  fellow,  the  name  of  a  fish 

Bull-weed,  bul' -weed,  s.  Knapweed. 

Bull-wort,  bul'-wurt',  s.  Bishops-weed. 

Bullace,  biil'-lls,  s.  99.    A  wild  sour  plum. 

Bullet,  bul'-lit,  s,  99.    A  round  ball  of  metal. 

Bullion,  bul'-jun,  s.  113.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  lamp 
unwrought. 

Bullitiox,  bul-llsh'-fin,  i 
boiling. 

Bullock,  biil'-luk,  s.  166. 

Bi'LLY,  bul'-le,  s.  A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  fellow 
Bi  LRUSH,  bul'-rush,  s.    A  large  rush. 
Bulwark,  bul'-wurk,  s,  A  fortification,  a  citadel,  security 


177.  The  act  or  state  ol 
A  young  bull 


Bum,  bum,  s.  The  part  on  which  we  sit ;  it  is  used  in 
composition,  for  any  thing  mean  or  low,  as  bumbailiff. 

BuMEAiLiFF,  bum-ba'-lif,  s.  .\  bailiff  of  the  meanest 
kind,  one  that  is  employed  in  arrests. 

BuMBARD,  biim'-bard,  $,  —  See  Bombard. 

Bumbast,  bum-bast',  s.  A  cloth  made  of  patches ; 
patchwork;  more  properly  .written  5om6a«f,  as  derived  by 
Mr.  Stevens  from  Bomhyctnus,  made  of  silk. 

Bump,  bump,  s.    A  swelling,  a  protuberance. 

To  Buaip,  blimp,  v.  a.  To  make  a  loud  noise.  See 
Bomb. 

Bumper,  bfim'-pur,  s.  98.    A  cup  filled. 

There  is  a  plausible  derivi^tion  of  this  word  from  the 
French  Ifon  Pere,  which,  say  the  anti-clerical  critics,  was  the 
toast  which  the  Monks  gave  to  the  Pope  in  a  full  glass.  The 
farther  a  derivation  is  traced,  the  better  it  is  liked  by  the  com- 
nou  crowd  of  critics ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  who  saw  farther 
nto  English  and  French  etymology  than  any  author  I  have  met 
vith,  contents  himself  with  deriving  this  word  from  the  word 
Bump,  M'hich,  as  a  verb,  signifies  the  action  of  some  heavy 
body  that  makes  a  dense  noise,  and,  as  a  noun,  implies  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  such  an  action  on  the  animal  frame,  whicli  is  a 
protuberance  or  swelling;  and  the  swelling  out  of  the  liquor 
when  a  glass  is  full,  seems  the  natural  offspring  of  the  substan- 
tive Bump^ 

Dr.  Ash,  whose  etymological  knowledge  seems  very  exten- 
sive, gives  this  word  the  same  derivation,  but  tells  us  that  the 
\v  ora  Bumpkin  \s  of  uncertain  etymology;  a  little  attention, 
however,  would,  I  think,  have  led  him  to  the  same  origin  of  this 
word  as  the  former ;  for  the  heavy  and  protuberant  form  of  the 
rusticks,  to  whom  thi.^  word  is  generally  applied,  might  very 
naturally  generate  the  appellation. 

Bumpkin,  bum' -km,  ^.  An  awkward  heavy  rustick. 
See  Bumper, 

BuMPKiiNLY,  bum'-kiu-le,  a.    Having  the  manner  or 

appearance  of  a  clown. 
Bunch,  bunsh,  s.  352.  A  hard  lump,  a  knob ;  a  cluster ; 

a  number  of  things  tied  together ;  any  thing  bound  into  a 

knot. 

Bunchbacked,  bunsli -bakt,  a.  Having  bunches  on  the 
back. 

Bunchy,  bun -she,  a.    Growing  into  bunches. 

Bundle,  bun -dl,  s,  405.  A  number  of  things  bound 
together;  any  thing  rolled  up  cylindrically, 

7b  Bundle,  bun'-dl,  v.  a.    To  tie  in  a  bundle. 

Bung,  bung,  s.    A  stopper  for  a  barrel. 

To  Bung,  bung  v.  a.    To  stop  up. 

BuNGHOLE,  b&ng'-hole,  «.  The  hole  at  which  the  bar- 
rel is  filled^ 

lb  Bungle,  bung'-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  perform  clumsily. 
To  Bungle,  bun'-gl,  v.  a.  To  botch,  to  manage  clum- 
sily. 

Bungle,  bung'-gl,  s.    A  botch,  an  awkwar<lness. 
Bungler,  bung'-glfir,  s.    A  bad  workman. 
Bunglingly,  bung'-gling-le,   ad.      Clumsily,  awk- 
wardly. 

BuNN,  bun,  s.    A  kind  of  sweet  bread. 

Bunt,  bunt,  s.    A  swelling  part;  an  increasing  cavity. 

Bunter,  bun'-tur,  s.  98.    Any  low  vulgar  w  omau. 

Bunting,  bun -ting,  s.    The  name  of  a  bird. 

Buoy,  buoe,  s.  346.  A  piece  of  cork  or  wood  floating, 
tied  to  a  weight. 

To  Buoy,  buoe,  v.  a.    To  keep  afloat, 

BtiOYANCY,  biioe'-an-se,  S.    The  quality  of  floating. 

Buoyant,  buoe'-unt,  a.    "Which  will  not  sink. 

Bur,  bflr,  s.    A  rough  head  of  a  plant. 

Burbot,  bur -but,  s.  166.    A  fish  full  of  prickles. 

BuF.DELAis,  bfir-de-la,       A  sort  of  grape. 

Burden,  bur'-dn,  s.  103.  A  load ;  something  grievous  ; 
a  birth ;  the  verse  repeated  in  a  song. 

To  Burden,  bfir'-dn,  v.  a.     To  load,  to  encumber, 

BuRDjENER,  bur'-dn-ur,  S.  98,    A  loader,  an  oppressor. 

Burdenous,  biir'-dn-us,  a.  Grievous,  oppressive ;  use- 
less. 

Burdensome,  bur -dn-siflra,  a.    Grievous,  troublesome. 
Burdenso31ENESS,  bur'-dn-sum-nSs,  s.     Weight,  un- 
easiness. 

H  2 
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•   1.2..'  -     itRQ  Spr  Burden. 

BiRDOCK,  bur'-dok,  s.— See  pocfc. 
BiREAV,  l)u-ro  ,  s.    A  che8t  of  drawers. 
Ri  HG  biirir,  s. — See  Burrow. 

Burgage,  bQi'-gidje,  s.  90.    A  tenure  proper  to  cities 

and  towns.     „       „      4  /  .  •  e 

BiRG.4MOT,bflr-ga-mot,  s.    A  species  of  pear 

Bi  RGAAET,  or  Blrgoxet,  b&r  -go-net,  s.    A  kind  of 

B^RGEOis,  b^ir-i&ice ,  S.    A  citizen,  a  burgess  ;  a  type 

of  a  particular  size.  r 
BiRGESS,  bi\r -jes,  s.    A  citizen,  a  freeman  of  a  city 

a  representative  of  a  town  corporate. 
Bt-RGH,  bflrg,  s.  392.    A  corporate  town  or  borough. 

BrRGH^R,  bSi^-gar,  s.    One  who  has  a  right  to  -rtain  B  biz^^| 


The  privilege  of  a' 


BuRTHETff,  biV-THH,  S.    468.  --  See  Burden 
To  BiRY,  ber'-re,  v.  a.  178.    To  inter,  to  put  into  a 
grave ;  to  inter  with  rites  and  ceremonies ;  to  conceal,  to 
hide.  ,  - 

BisH,  bush,  s.  173.    A  thick  shrub;  a  bough  of  a  tree 

fixed  up  at  a  door,  to  show  that  liquors  are  sold  there. 
Bushel,  bush'-il,  s.  173.    A  measure  containing  eight 

erallons,  a  strike.  „,  .     ,  i. 

BusHiTVESs,  biish'-e-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being  bushy. 
BusH-^iEXT,  bush' -raent,  s.    A  thicket. 
BusKY,  busii-e,  a.    Thick,  full  of  small  branches;  fall 

of  bushes.  , 
BusiLEss,  biz'-ze-les,  a.  178.    At  leisure. 

■    '       ad.    With  hurry,  actively. 

178.    Employment,  multiplicity  of 


BusI^ESs,  Mz'-nO.  ,   ^  .  .  . 

affairs-  au  afi:nr;  the  subject  of  action;  serious  engage- 
ment-right of  action;  a  )natter  or  question;  lo  do  ones 
business,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  or  rum  inm. 
Busk,  bfisk,  s.    A  piece  of  steel,  or  M'halebone^  worn 

bv  women  to  strengthen  their  stays. 
BusKiN,  bfis'-kiii,  s.    A  kind  of  half  boot,  a  shoe  which 
comes  to  the  mid-leg;  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  by  the 


privileges  iu  this  or  that  place. 
BuRGHERSHiP,  bflr -gur-islup,  s- 

BurglIry,  bar'-gla-r^,  s.     Robbing  a  house  by  night 

or  breaking  in  v  ith  intent  to  rob. 
Burgomaster,  bflr -go-mas-tur,  s.    One  employed  m 

the  government  of  a  city.  •  i    ^""'^^       ■  =  >, 

BrRTAt  ber'-re-al,  S.  178.     The  act  of  burying,  se-j    ancient  actors  ot  tragedy. 
nulture  interment ;  the  act  of  placing  any  thing  under  earth ;  Buskined,  bfis'-klnd,  a.  359.    Dressed  in  buskins, 
the  church-service  for  funerals.  IRst^kv.  bns'-ko.  a.  Woo 

BuRiER,  ber -re-flr,  s.    He  that  buries. 
BuRiTVE,  bu -rin,  s.    A  graving  tool. 
BuRLACE,  bfir -lase,  s.    A  sort  of  grape. 
To  Burl,  burl,  v.  a.    To  dress  cloth  as  fullers  do 
Burlesque,  bftr'-l^sk',  a.  415.     Jocular,  tending  to 

raise  laughter. 
Burlesque,  bur-lesk',  s.    Ludicrous  language, 
To  Burlesque,  bftr-lSsk',  v.  a.    To  turn  to  ridicule 
Burliness,  bur -le-nes,  s.    Bulk,  bluster. 
Burly,  btir'-le,  a.    Big  of  stature 
To  Burn-,  bvirn,  v.  a.    To  consume  with  fire  ;  to  wouaci 
with  fire. 

To  BuBX,  burn,  v.  n.    To  be  on  fire ; 

vith  passion;  to  act  as  fire. 
Burn,  barn,  s.    A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 
Burner,  b.\r -ni\r,  s.    A  person  that  burns  any  thing. 
BuR^ET,  bur -nit,  s.  99.    A  plant. 
Burning,  bar -ning,  s.  410.     State  of  inflammation 
BuRNr%G-GLASs,  bfir -ning-gb\s,  A 
lects  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  so  increa 
fies  their  force. 
7b  Burnish,  bur  -nish,  v.  a.    To  polish. 
To  Burnish,  bftr-nisb,  v.  a.  To  grow  bright  or  glossy 
Ki-RxtsHFR  bar  ni^h-ur,  S.    The  person  that  burnishe 
f",H"£'te  tlmVwith  which  boclkbinders  give  a  gloss 
'•    >--■  ■■  -  •  it  is  commonly  a  dog  b  toolu  sti 


to  be  inflamed 


to  the  leaves  of  books 

in  a  stick. 
Burnt,  burnt.    Part.  pass,  of  Burn. 
Bt  RR,  bftr,  s.    The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  car 
BvRREL,  bar-rll,  s.  99.    A  sort  of  pear. 
li(  KiuiW  bur'-ro   S.     A  corporate  town,  that  is  not 

1   ;  !   .J,  V/send«  burfffsses  to  tlie  pr.rli.nnent;  a 

'^I;^t^tor\<^-V^^ol..  made  iifthe ground  by 

To  Bt  RROAV,  bar -ri,  t).  «.    To  mine  as  comes  or  rab 

bI'u^  u,  b.'ir -sfir,  s.  88.    The  treasurer  of  a  college 
JivK-K   burse,  8.    An  exchange  where  meiThants  meet 
To  Hu'r^^t,  bflrnt,  V.  n.    To  break,  or  fly  open  ;  jo  fly 
aMinder;  to  l.nak  in^..^,  to  spring;  to  come  suddenly;  to 
luLHu  an  yrtiou  \iokiitli.  ,  ,    ,      .  • 

To  lit  K^T,  bnrht,  v.  a.    To  break  euddculy,  to  make  a 

quirk  iui«l  violrul  disrupl i<»n. 
B'.  Kb T,  J»ur-t,  «.    A  Huddca  disruption 

Bt  KbT,  \nn  >U  I  nart.  a.  472.  405.  Discaicd  with 
Bt  ii>Tj;>,  biir  -stn,  | 

a  hernia  or  rn|»nir«-.  ^ 
Bl  H.HTJANESH,  hrn->lll  -IK--,  S. 

BnisTWOKT,  burpt'-wi'.rf,  .v. 


BusKY,  bus -ke,  a.    Woody.  .    r  ^. 

Buss,  bfls,  s.    A  kiss,  a  salute  with  lips ;  a  boat  for  fish- 
ing. 

To  BiTSS,  bus,  V.  a.    To  kiss.    A  low  word. 
Bust,  bust,  s.    A  statue  representing  a  man  to  his  breast. 
Bustard,  b«As'-tiird,  s.  88.    A  wild  turkey. 
To  Bustle,  bas'-sl,  v.  n.  472.    To  be  busy,  to  stir. 
Bustle,  bfis'-sl,  s.    A  tumult,  a  hurry. 
Bustler,  bfts'-lftr,  s.  98.    An  active  stirring  man. 
Busy,  biz'-ze,  a.  178.     Employed  with  earnestness; 

bustling,  active,  meddling. 
To  Busy,  l)iz'-zc,  v.  a.    To  employ,  to  engage. 
Busybody,  biz'-ze-bocl-de,  s.    A  vain,  meddling,  fan- 
tastical person. 

But,  bat,  con].    Except;  yet,  nevertheless;  the  particle 
uhirh  introduces  the  minor  of  a  'i"'';  'Vu^ 

nothing  more  than;  than;  not  ofhervMse  than ;  M 
iiirausth-m;  i  fit  wore  not  lor  this;  however,  ho^^belt, 
otherwise  than;  even,  not  longer  ago  than;  yet  it  may 
be  objected;  but  for,  had  not  ihis  been. 
But -END,  bat'-Cnd',  s.    The  blunt  end  of  any  thing. 
Butcher,  bi\t'-tsiifir,  s.  175.    One  that  kills  animals 

to  sell  their  flesh ;  one  that  is  delighted  with  blood. 
To  Butcher,  but'-tsluir,  v.  a.    To  kill,  to  murder. 
BuTCHERLiNEss,  bdt'-tshar-lc-n^s,  s.     A  butcherly 

BuTCHEULY,  bi\t'-tsbar-le,  a.    Bloody,  barbarous. 
BuTCKKHY,  h.it'-tsiuir  re,  s.    The  trade  of  a  butcher; 

murder,  cruelty;  the  place  where  blood  is  shed  ^ 
Butler,  bai'-luf,  s.  98.    A  servant  employed  m  fur- 

nisliing  the  fiible. 
Buti^teSt,  hrit'-nifMit,  s.    That  part  of  the  arch  which 

ioius  it  to  the  upright  pier. 
Butt  hU  s.    The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be  shot 
at  is'placc.1;  the  point  nt  Mhich  ih(^  endeavour  is  directed; 
a  man  upon  wliom  the  company  break  their  jests. 
Bt  TT,  bi'it.  s.    A  vessel,  a  barrel  containing  one  hundred 

and  t\vent\-six  gallons  of  wiiic. 
To  Butt,  but,  d.  a.    To  strike  with  the  head. 
Bi  TTKii.  but'-tar.  s.  98.    An  unctuous  substance,  made 


A  rupture. 
An   ht  rb  good  against 


by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk  till  the  oil  separates  from 
the  whey. 

To  Butter,  bat'-tfir,  v.  a.    To  smear,  or  oil  wiUi 

butter;  to  increane  tlie  stakes  every  throw. 
|{,iTTKR  iM  VIC,  bfit'-lur-bauii),  .s.    A  fowl,  the  bittern. 
»rTTEiii5UR,  but'-trir  bur,  s.    A  plant. 
I BuTTi:uixo>\ ER,  hut'-tar-llou-ur,  s.    A  yellow  flower 

livT^EKFLY,  bftt'-ti'ir-n),  s.    A  bcauliful  insect. 
IJi  TTKUis,  biU'-tOr-ris,  s.    An  instrameut  of  steel  used 
ill  paring  the  foot  of  a  horse. 


BY  (  61  )  CAC 

nhv  167,  not  1G3  —  tube  171,  tab  172,  hliM  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  - 

By-stander,  bi'-stan -dur,  s. 
ceriied. 

By-street,  bl'-street',  s.    An  obscure  street. 
By-vieav,  bi'-vu,  s.    Private  self-interested  purpose. 
By-walk,  bl'-wawk',  s.    Private  walk,  not  the  main 
road. 

By-way,  bl'-wa,  s.  A 
By-avesTj  be-west',  a. 
By-word,  bl'-wurd',  s. 
of  reproach. 


Bi'TTERMiLK,  b&t'-trir-mllk,  s.  The  whey  that  is  se- 
parated from  the  cream  when  butter  is  made. 

BiTTERPRixT,  but'-tftr-prlnt,  s.  A  piece  of  carved 
wood,  used  to  mark  butter.^ 

BvTTERTOOTHjbiit'-tur-tOOtZi,  S.  The  great broad  fore- 
tooth. 

Bi  TTERWOMAX,  bat'-tfir-Wiim-fln,  s.  A  woman  that 
sells  butttr. 

Bltterm  ORT,  bfit'-tur-wilrt,  s.    A  plant,  sanicle. 
Bi'TTERY,  l)Ai'-trtr-re,  a.    Having  the  appearance  or 

qualities  of  biitter. 
Bi  TTEiiY,  biit'-tQr-re,  S.    The  room  where  provisions 

are  laid  up. 

Bi  TTOCK,  bi'ct'-tdlf,  s.  166.  The  rump,  the  part  near 
the  tail. 

BvTTOX,  biit'-tn,  s.  103.  170.  Any  knob  or  ball ;  the 
bud  of  a  plaiit.^ 

To  Bl'ttox,  but'-tn,  v.  a.  405.  To  dress,  to  clothe ; 
to  fasten  with  b'.it'oiis. 

Bi  TTOMiOLE  but'-tu-hole,  s.  The  loop  in  which  the 
button  of  the  clothes  is  caught. 

Bi  TTiiEss,  bfit'-ti-].-,  s.  IJJ).  A  prop,  a  wall  built  to  sup- 
port aaotiier;  a  prop,  a  support. 

To  Bi  ttkej;:<,  but'-tri^,  v.  a.    To  prop, 

Bt"YOM,  biik'-silrn,  a.  166.  Obedient,  obsequious;  gay, 
livfl},  brisk;  wanton,  .iolly. 

BrxoMLY,  biik'-suui-le,  ad.    Wantonly,  amorously. 

Brx03ixESS,  buk'-sfini-nes,  S.  Wantonness,  amorous- 
net's. 

To  Bi  Y",  bl,  V.  a.    To  purchase,  to  acquire  by 

a  piire;  to  manage  by  money. 
To  Bi;y,  bi,  v,  n.    To  treat  about  a  purchase. 
Bl  YTiR,  bi'-fu*,  s.    He  that  buys,  a  purchaser. 
To  Bl  zz,  btVz,  V.  n.    To  hum,  to  make  a  noise  like 

bees;  to  vhi.iper,  to  prate. 
Bi  zzARD,  buz'-ziird,  s.  88.  A  degenerate  or  meanspe 

cies  of  haivk;  a^  blockhead,  a  dunce. 
BtzzKR,  bi'iz'-zfir,  s.  98.    A  secret  whisperer, 
bl 

■  prep 


paying 


By, 


be, 


It  n(jtes  the  agent;  it  notes  the  instrument;  it  notes  the 
cause;  it  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  performed; 
at,  or  in,  noting  place;  it  notes  the  sum  of  the  difference  be- 
tM  ccn  two  things  compared  ;  not  later  than,  noting  time ;  be- 
side, noting  passage;  near  to,  in  presence,  noting  proximi- 
ty; before  Himself,  it  notes  the  absence  of  all  others;  it  is 
the  solemn  form  of  swearing ;  at  hand;  it  is  used  in  forms  of 
obtesting ;  by  proxy  of,  noting  substitution. 
$5=- The  general  sound  of  this  Mord  is  like  the  verb  to  buy; 
but  M  e  not  unfrequently  hear  it  pronounced  like  the  verb  to  be. 
This  latter  sound,  however,  is  only  tolerable  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  and  then  only  when  used  as  a  preposition  ;  a 
y  hen  we  sa  j ,  Do  >  on  travel  by  laud  or  %  water  I  Thus  in  read 
iug  these  lines  of  Pope: 

"By  land,  67  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
"They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge." 

Here  we  orgiit  to  give  the  word  by  the  sotmd  of  the  verb  to 
buy ;  so  that  pronouncing  this  m  ord'iike  be,  is,  if  the  Avord  will 
be  pardoned  me,  a  cullofjuialism. 

By,  bi,  ad.  Near,  at  a  small  distance ;  beside,  passing ; 
in  presence. 

By  axd  by,  bl'-find-br,  ad.    In  a  short  time. 
By,  bi,  s.    Something  not  the  direct  and  immediate  ob- 
ject of  regard,  as  by  the  by. 

By-coxcern3iext,  bi'-kon-sern -ment,  s.  Not  the  main 
business. 

By-e:\d,  bl'-end',  s.  Private  interest,  secret  advantage. 
By-go\e,  bl'-ft(W,  a.  Past. 

By-law,  bi'-law',  s.  By-laws  are  orders  made  for  the 
good  of  those  that  make  them,  farther  than  the  public  law 
binds. 

By-xame,  bi'-mime',  s.    A  nick-name. 
By-path,  hi-\mtK,  s,    A  private  or  obscure  path. 
By-respect,  bi'-re^spekt',  s.    Private  end  or  view. 
By-room,  ])i'-r<>oin',  s.    a  private  room  Mithin. 
By-.<pebch,  bi'-tipectsli',  s.    An  incidental  or  casual 
speech. 


thm  466,  THIS  46:>. 
A  looker  on,  one  uncon- 


private  and  obscure  way. 
Westward,  to  the  west  of. 
A  saying,  a  proverb ;  a  term 


a.  Something  that 


C. 

CjiB,  kab,  s.  A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  about  three 
pints  English. 

Cabal,  kit-bal',  s.  The  secret  science  of  the  Hebrew 
rabbins;  a  body  of  men  united  in  some  close  design;  in- 
trigue. 

The  political  signification  of  this  word  owes  its  original 
to  the  live  Cabinet  Ministers  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign; 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale ; 
this  Junto  were  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Cabal ;  a  word  which 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to  compose. 
To  Cabal,  kii-bal',  v.  n.  To  form  close  intrigues. 
Cabalist,  kiib'-a-list,  S.    One  skilled  in  the  traditions 

of  the  Hebrews. 
Cabalistical,  kab-al-lis'-te-kal, 
Cabalistick,  kab-al-lis'-tik, 

has  an  occult  meaning. 
Caballer,  ka-bal'-ldr,  s.    He  that  engages  in  close 

designs,  an  intriguer^ 
Cabbage,  kab'-bidje,  s.  90.    A  plant. 
To  Cabbage,  kab'-bldje,  v,  a.    To  steal  in  cutting 

clothes. 

Cabbage-tree,  kab'-bidje-tree,  s.  A  species  of  palm- 
tree. 

Cabbage-worm,  kab'-bidje->yfirra,  s.    An  insect. 
Cabin,  kab'-b!n,  s.    A  small  room ;  a  small  chamber  in 

a  ship ;  a  cottage,  or  small  house. 
To  Cabin,  kab'-bin,  v.  n.    To  live  in  a  cabin. 
To  Cabin,  kab'-bin,  v.  a.    To  confine  in  a  cabin. 
Cabined,  kab'-blnd,  a.  362.    Belonging  to  a  cabin. 
Cabinet,  kab'-in-et,  s.    A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers  for 

curiosities;  any  place  in  which  things  of  value  are  hidden ; 

a  private  room  in  which  consultations  are  held. 
Cabinet-council,  kab'-In-et-kouii'-sil,  s.    A  council 

held  in  a  private  manner.^ 
Cabinet-maker,  kab'-iu-et-ma -kdr,  s.  One  that  makes 

small  nice  work  in  wood. 
Cable,  ka'-bl,  s.  405.    The  great  rope  of  a  ship  to 

which  the  anchor  is  fastened. 
Cachectical,  ka-kek'-te-kal, 
Cachectick,  ka-kek'-tlk, 

of  body. 

Cachexy,  kak'-kek-se,  s.  517.  Such  a  distemperature 
of  the  humours  as  hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens  the  vital 
and  animal  functions. 

jcj"  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  accents  this  word 
on  the  lirst  syllable  as  I  have  done ;  and  yet  every  other  lexico- 
grapher, who  has  the  word,  accents  Anorexy.,  Ataxy,  and 
ylturaxy,  on  the  lirst  syllable,  except  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  ac- 
cents Aiiorexy,  and  Bailey  Ataxy,  on  the  penultimate. 
W  hence  this  variety  and  inconsistency  should  arise,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Orthodoxy  and  Apoplexy  had  sufliciently 
chalked  out  the  analogy  ofaccentuation  in  these  words.  The 
teniiinatior.s  in  axy  ami  exy  do  not  form  a  species  of  words 
which  may  be  called  enclitical,  like  logy  and  graphy,  517,  but 
seem  to  be  exactly  under  the  predicament  of  those  Latin  and 
Greek  words,  ^^llich,  when  adopted  into  English  by  dropping 
their  last  syllable,  remove  the  accent  at  least  two  syllables 
higher. — See  ylcademy. 

Cachinnation,  kak-kin-na-shun,  s.   353.      A  loud 

laughter. 

Cackerel,  kak'-iir-ll,  s.  555.  99.   A  fish. 

To  Cackle,  kiik'-kl,  r.  n.  405.    To  make  a  noise  as  a 

goose;  sometimes  it  is  used  for  the  noise  of  a  hen;  to  laugh, 

to  giggle. 


a.  Having  an  ill  habit 
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559.  Fate  T3,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 

CAiiAMUS,  kal'-a-mus,  s.  A  sort  of  reed  or  sweet-sceuted 

wood,  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Calash,  ka-lash',  s.    A  small  carriage  of  pleasure. 


CACKtE,  kalc'-kl.  S.    The  voice  of  a  ^oose  or  fowl. 
Cackler,  kak'-lur,  s.  98.    A  fowl  that  cackles;  a  tell 
tale,  a  tattler  ^ 

a.  Having 


CrcocHYMicAL,  kak-ko-Mm'-e-kal,  |  „  ^^^^.^^-jCAiCARious,  kal-ka-re-us,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature 

  Ir^B-n'  Sir- 


Cacoch\mick,  kak-ko-kim'-ik,  353.  509 

the  humours  corrupted.         ^  .       „  , 

Cacochvmy,  kak  -k«»-kira-me,  s.    A  depravation  of  the 
humours  from  a  sound  state.  .     ,    o.  • 

tfr- John«on  and  Bailey  accent  this  word  Cacochymy,  feheri- 
danand  Buchanan  CacorA't/mt/,  and  Dr.  Ash  Ca'cochymy;  and 
Uiis  last  accentuation  I  have  adopted  for  reasons  given  under 
the  word  Cachexy,  which  see.  ^ 

Cacod^motv,  kak-o-de  -mon,  s.    An  evil  spirit  ;  the 

Devil.  —  See  Principles,  No  502. 
Cacophoxy,  ka-kof'-o-ne,  s.  518.    A  bad  sound  of 

^^ords.  ,,,1,11,  ^ 

To  Caciminate,  ka-ku -me-nate,  v.  a.    To  make 

sharp  or  pyramidal.  ^  ^ 
CADAVEROis,ka-dav-e-riis,  a.  Having  the  appearance 

of  a  dead  carcass. 
Caddis,  kad'-dis,  s.    A  lind  of  tape  or  ribbon;  a  kind 

of  worm  or  grub. 
Cade,  kade,  a.    Tame,  soft,  as  a  cade  lamb. 
CADE,kade,  S.    A  barrel. 

Cadence,  ka -d^nse,    )  ^  p^^j  ^^^^^  g.^^.^^^^ 
Cadency,  ka  -den-se,  J      ,    „      ,  .  , 

cline;  the  fall  of  the  voice;  the  flow  of  verses,  or  periods 

the  tone  or  sound. 
Cadent,  ka -dent,  a.    Falling  down. 
Cadet,  ka-d^t',  S.    The  younger  brother ;  the  youngest 

brother;  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in  expecta 

tion  of  a  commission. 
Cadger,  ked'-jar,  s.    A  huckster 

tfr  This  wordis  only  used  by  the  vulgar  m  London,  where  it 
is  not  applied  to  any  particular  profession  or  employment,  but 
nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  Curmudgeon^  and  is  corruptly  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  Codger. 

Cadi,  ka -de,  s.    A  magistrate  among  the  Turks 
Cadillack.  ka-dil'-lak,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 
—  Cadi  cel-s,  ka-du -she-US,  s.  505.    The  rod  or  wand 

with  which  Mercury  is  depicted. 
^  Caducity,  ka-du -se-te,  s.  511.    Tendency  to  fall. 
CiESi-RA,  se-zu -ra,  479.  480.    A  figure  in  poetry,  by 

which  a  short  syllable  after  a  complete  foot  is  made  long; 

a  pause  in  verse. 
Caftan,  kaf'-tan,  s.    A  Persian  vest  or  garment. 
Cag,  kag",  s.    A  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  containing 

four  or  five  gallons. 
Gage,  kaje,  s.    An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which 

birds  are  kept;  a  place  for  wild  beasts;  a  prison  for  pettj 

malefactors. 

To  Cage,  kaje,  v.  n.    To  enclose  in  a  cage. 
CAiaiAN,  ka -man,  s.  88.    The  American  name  of  a  cro  - 
codile. ...  , 
To  Cajole,  ka-jole ,  v.  a.    To  flatter,  to  soothe. 
Cajoler,  ka-jo-lQr,  s.    A  ilatterer,  a  wheedler. 
Cajolery,  ka-jo-lur-re,  s.  555.  Flattery. 
Caitiff,  ka-tif,  .s.   A  mean  villain,  a  despicable  knave 
Cakk,  kakc,  S.    A  kind  of  delicate  bread;  any  thing  of 

a  form  rather  flat  than  high. 
To  Cake,  kakc,  v.  n.   To  harden  as  dough  in  the  oven 
Calabahh,  kal'-a-bash,  s.    A  species  of  a  large  gourd 
Calabash  Tkke,   kal'-a-bash-tree,  s.     A  tree,  of 
which  the  fih«  llH  are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  as  also 
for  iustnimontH  of  musick. 
Calamanco,  kul-a-mang-ko,  s.    A  kind  of  woollen 
HluiT. 

CAL/»!WfME,k{tr-a-miiie,  s.  149.  A  kind  of  fossile  bitu- 
uiinouHcarlh,  which  being  mixed  with  copper,  changes  it  into 
brash. 

Calami:^t,  kal'-a  mint,  «.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
(MLAMiTom,  kii-lani'-iVtns,  a.    Miserable,  involved  in 

dislrt'SH,  unhnppy,  wrrlrhrd. 
(Jalamitoih-nkm*!,  ka-lam'-r-tftH-n^s,  s.    Misery,  dis 

trcHi*. 

Calamity,  ka-Iam'-r-te.  *.  Ml^fortmu-,  cuuse  of  misery 


of  calx. 

Calceated,  kal'-she-a-t^d,  a,  450.    Shod,  fitted  with 
shoes. 

Calcedonius,  kal'-se-do'-ne-us,  s.    A  kind  of  precLoua 
stone. 

Calcination,  kal-se-na-shun,  s.    Such  a  management 
of  bodies  by  fire  as  renders  them  reducible  to  powder ;  chymi- 
cal  pulverization. 
Calcinatory,  kal-sin'-a-tur-e,  s.    A  vessel  used  in 
calcination. 

t5=- Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  second.  1  prefer  the  same 
accent  as  on  the  verb  To  calcine,  512. 

To  Calcine,  kal-sine',  v.  a.    To  burn  in  the  fire  to  a 

calx  or  substance  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  to  burn  up. 
To  Calcine,  kal'-sine',  v.  n.    To  become  a  calx  by 
heat. 

To  Calculate,  kal'-ku-late,  v.  a.    To  compute,  to 

reckon ;  to  adjust, to  project  for  any  certain  end. 
Calculation,  kal-ku-la -shun,  s,  A  practice  or  manper 
of  reckoning,  the  art  of  numbering ;  the  result  of  arithmeti- 
cal operation. 

Calculator,  kal'-ku-la-tur,  s.  521.    A  computer. 
Calculatory,  kal'-ku-la-t^r-e,  a.  512.  Belonging 

to  calculation. 
Calcule,  kal'-kule,  s.    Reckoning,  compute. 
Calculose,  kal-U-lAse',  )  ^ 
Calculous,  kal  -ku-his,  ) 

Calculus,  kal'-ku-lus,  s.    The  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Caldron,  kawl'-drun,  s.  166.    A  pot,  a  boiler,  a 
kettle. 

Calefaction,  kal-e-fak'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  heating 

anything;  the  state  of  being  heated. 
Calefactive,  kal-e-fak'-tiv,  a.     That  which  makes 

any  thing  hot,  heating. 
Calefactory,  kal-c-fak'-tur-e,  a.    That  which  heats. 
To  Calefy,  kal'-e-fi,  v.  n.  183.    To  grow  hot,  to  b« 
heated. 

Calendar,  kal'-en-dur,  s.  88.    A  register  of  the  year, 
in  w  hich  the  months,  and  stated  times,  are  marked,  as  tes- 
tivals  and  holidays. 
To  Calender,  kal'-^n-dur,  v.  a.    To  dress  cloth. 
Calender,  kal'-^n-dur,  s.  98.    A  hot  press,  a  press 

in  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth. 
Calenderer,  kal'-en-dur- ur,  s.    The  person  who  ca- 
lenders. 

Calends,  kal'-^ndz,  s.    The  first  day  of  the  month 

among  the  Romans. 
Calenture,  kal'-en-tshure,  s.  161.    A  distemper  m 
hot  climates,  wherein  they  imagine  the  sea  to  bcgveeu 
fields. 

Calf,  kaf,  s.  401.  78.    The  young  of  a  cow ;  the  thick, 

plump,  bulbous  part  of  the  leg. 
Calitjer,  kal'-e-bftr,  s.    The  bore,   the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gJin.  i     n  i  > 

cfr- Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  second  syllable, 
and  gives  the  i  the  sound  of  double  e  like  the  French ;  but  Johii- 


son,1ierrickVAsh,"Bi"ich^^^^  Enlick,  consider  the 

word  as  perfectly  anglicised,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  lirst 
syllable  as  1  have  done. 
Calice,  kal'-lls,  s.    A  cup,  a  chalice. 
Calico,  kal'-e-ko,  s.    An  Indian  stuff  made  of  cotton. 
Calid,  kal'-id,  a.    Hot,  burning. 
(Validity,  ka-lid'-de-tc,  «.  511.  Heat. 

Calif,  j  liji'-lif,  s.  A  title  assumed  by  the  sucoessori* 
Cai-iph,  ) 

of  Mahomet  among  tho  Saracens. 
C\MGATio\,  kal  l('-f?a'-sliftn,  s.    Darkness,  doudiuc«B. 
(Jaligi\oi  s,  ka-lhl.jc'-r-nAs,  u.    Obscure,  dim. 
(:Al,lGI^ol  s%Kss,  ka-ndj«;'-('-nus-^nOs,  «.  Da^klIes^ 
CAi,ni.u,  kal'-e-vi^r,  s.    A  hamlgun,  a  harquebust,  au 

old  musket.  ,     .    ,      r      i  • 

To  Calk.  kdwk.  v.  a.    To  stop  the  Icakii  of  a  ship. 


CAM  (  63  ) 

nhr  167,  not  163  —  tube  111,  tab  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299 

The  workman  that  stops  the 


Calker,  kaw'-kur,  s. 

leaks  of  a  ship. 
To  Call,  kawl,  v.  a.  77.    To  name ;  to  summon  or 
invite;  to  convoke;  to  summon.iuilicially ;  in  the  theological 
sense,  to  inspire  with  ardours  of  piety;  to  invoke,  to  appeal 
to;  to  proclaim,  to  publish;  to  make  a  short  visit;  to  excite, 
to  put  in  action,  to  bring  into  view;  to  stigmatize  with  some 
opprobrious  denomination;  to  callback,  to  revoke;  To  call 
in,  to  resume  money  at  interest;  To  call  over,  to  read  aloud 
a  list  or  muster-roll;  To  call  out,  to  challenge. 
Call,  kawl,  s.    A  vocal  address;   requisition;  divine 
vocation;  summons  to  true  religion;  an  impulse;  authority, 
command ;  a  demand,  a  claim ;  an  instruuicnt  to  call  birds ; 
calling, vocation, employment:  a  nomination 
CaLLAT.  J   I  «r  |2,  .  ,  „ 

kal  -let,  s.    A  trull. 


Callet, 
Calhag 


kawl  -Img,  s.  Vocation,  profession,  trade ; 
proper  station,  or  employment  ;  class  of  persons  united  by 
the  same  employment  or  profession  ;  divine  vocation,  invita 
tion  to  the  true  religion. 
Callipers,  kal'-le-purz,  s.  98.  Compasses  with  howed 
shanks. 

Callosity,  kal-l6s'-se-te,  s.  A  kind  of  swelling  without 
pain. 

CALLors,  kal'-lus,  a.    Hardened,  insensible. 
CALLOUSxEeis,  kal'-lus-ncs,  s.    Induration  of  the  fibres 
insensibility. 

Callow,  kal'-lo,  a.  Unfledged,  naked,  wanting  feathers. 
Callus,  kal'-lfls,  s.     An  induration  of  the  fibres;  the 

hard  substance  by  which  broken  bones  are  united. 
Calm,  kani,  a.  80.    Quiet,  serene;  undisturbed,  uu 

ruffled.  — See  Kr.79,  in  the  Kote. 
Calm,  kam,^  s.    Serenity,  stillness ;  quiet,  repose. 
To  Calm,  kdm,  v.  a.    To  still,  to  quiet ;  to  pacify,  to 

appease. 

Calmer,  kfim'-ur,  s.  403.  The  person  or  thing  which 
has  the  povver  of  giv  ing  quiet 

Calmly,  kain'-le,  ad.  Without  storms,  or  violence; 
witliout  passion?,  quietly. 

Calmness,  kam-nes,  s.  Tranquillity,  serenity;  mild 
ness,  freed ojn  from  passion. 

Calomel,  kal'-o-iriel,  s.    Mercury  six  times  sublimed 

Calorifick,  kal-o-rlf'-ik,  a.  That  which  has  the  qua- 
lity of  producing  iicat. 

Calotte,  kal'-lot',  s.    A  cap  or  coif. 

Caltrops,  kal'-trops,  s.  An  instrument  made  Mith  four 
spikes,  so  that  which  way  soever  it  falls  to  the  ground,  one 
of  them  points  upright ;  a  plant  mentioned  in  Virgil's  Geor- 
gicks,  under  the  name  of  Tribulus. 

To  Calve,  kav,  v.  n.  78.  To  bring  forth  a  calf,  spoken 
of  a  cow. 

To  Calumniate,  ka-luin'-ne-atc,  v.  a.  91.  To  slander. 
Calumniation,  ka-lnm-ne-a'-shuii,  s.     A  malicious 

and  false  representation  of  words  or  actions. 
Calumniator,  ka-lum'-ne-a-tur,  s.  521.    A  forger  of 

accusation,  a  slanderer. 
Calumnious,  ka-lum'-ne-us,  c.     Slanderous,  falsely 

reproachful. 

Calumny,  kal'-iim-ne,  s.    Slander,  fa'se  charge. 
Calx,  kalks,  s.  Any  thing  rendered  reducible  to  powder 
by  burning. 

Calycle,  kal'-e-kl,  s.  §05.    A  small  bud  of  a  plant, 
Camaieu,  ka-nia -yOo,  s.     A  stone  v  ith  various  figures 

aod  representations  of  landscapes,  formed  by  nature. 
Camber,  kam'-bur,  s.    A  piece  of  timber  cut  archwise. 
^Cambist,  kam'-blst,  s.    A  person  who  deals  in  bills  of 

exchange,  or  Mho  is  skilled  in  the  business  of  exchange. 

Cambrick,  kanie'-brik,  s.  542.    A  kind  of  fine  linen. 

—  See  Chamber. 
Ca3IE,  kame.    The  pret.  of  To  Come. 
Camel,  kain'-^l,  s.  99.    A  beast  of  burden. 
Camelopard,  kfi-mer-lo-pard,  s.  An  animal  taller  than 

an  elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 

Camelot,  ,  „  „u     ^  j^j^j      g^^^  originally 


Camlet, 

made  by 


kam'-l^t,  s.  99. 

a'  mixture  of  silk  and  camel's  hair ;  it  is  now  made 


with  wool  and  silk 


CAN 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 
kam'-e-ra-ob-sku -ra,  s.  An  optical 


Camera  Obscura 
machine  used  in  a  darkened  chamber,  so  that  the  light 
coming  only  through  a  double  convex  glass,  objects  oppo- 
site are  represented  inverted. 
Camerade.  —  See  Comrade. 
Camerated,  kam'-er-a-ted,  a.  Arched. 
Cameration,  kam-er-a-sliun,  s.  A  vaulting  or  arching. 
Camisado,  kain-e-sa-do,  s.  77.    An  attack  made  in 
the  dark,  on  which  occasion  they  put  their  shirts  outward, 
Camisated,  kara'-e-sa-ted,  a.    Dressed  with  shirt  out- 
ward. 

Camlet,  kain'-let,  s.—  See  Camelot. 
Cammock,  kara'-muk,  s.  166.    An  herb,  petty  whin, 
or  restharrow. 

Camp,  kamp,  s.    The  order  of  tents  placed  by  armie« 

when  they  keep  the  field. 
To  Camp,  karap,  v.  n.    To  lodge  in  tents. 
Campaign,  kam-pane,   s.  385.    A  large  open,  level 

tract  of  ground ;  the  time  for  which  any  army  keeps  the 

field. 

Campaniform,  kam-pan'-ne-form,  a.     A  term  used 

of  flowers  w  hich  are  in  the  shape  of  a  bell. 
Campanulate,  kam-pan'-u-late,  a.  Campaniform. 
Campestral,  kani-pes'-tral,  a.    Growing  in  fields. 
Camphire,  kam'-fir,  s.  140.   A  kind  of  resin  produced 

by  a  chymical  process  from  the  camphire-tree. 
Camphire-tree,  kcW-fir-tree,  s.  The  tree  from  which 

camphire  is  extracted. 
Camphorate,  kam'-fo-rate,  a.  91.    Impregnated  with 

camphire. 

Campion,  kani -pe-fin,  s.  166.    A  plant. 
Can,  kan,  s.    A  cup. 

To  Can,  kan,  v.  n.    To  be  able,  to  have  power;  it  ex- 
presses the  potential  mood,  as,  1  can  do  it. 
Canaille,  ka-nale',  s.    The  lovrest  people. 
jpANAKiN,  kan -a-kin,  s.    A  can ;  a  small  cup. 
Canal,  ka-nal',  s.    A  basin  of  water  in  a  garden;  any 
course  ofwater  made  by  art ;  a  passage  through  which  any 
of  the  juices  of  the  body  flow. 

Canal-coal.    This  word  is  corrupted  into  ken'-nll- 

kole,  s.     A  fine  kind  of  coal. 
Canaliculated,  kan-a-lik'-u-la-ted,  a.    Made  like  a 
pipe  or  gutter. 

Canary,  ka-na -re,  S.    Wine  brought  from  the  Cana- 
sack. 

An  excellent  singing 


To  cross  a  writing;  to 


Canary-bird,  ka-na -re-burd,  5. 
bird. 

To  Cancel,  kan'-sil,  v.  a.  99. 

eff'ace,  to  obliterate  in  general. 
Cancellated,  kan'-sel-Ia-ted,  n.    Cross -barred. 
Cancellation,  kan-sM-la -shun,  s.     An  expunging 

or  wiping  out  of  an  instrument. 
Cancer,  kan'-sur,  s.  98.    A  crab-fish  ;  the  sign  of  the 

summer  solstice;  a  virulent  swelling  or  sore. 

To  Cancerate,  kan'-sfir-ratc,  v.  n.  91.  To  become  a 
cancer. 

Canceration,  kan-sur-ia-shun,  s.  A  growing  can- 
cerous. 

Cancerous,  kan -sur-rds,  a.  Having  the  virulence  of 
a  cancer. 

Cancerousness,  kan-sfir-rus-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  cancerous. 

Cancrine,  kang^'-krln,  a.  140.  408.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  crab. 

Candent,  kan' -dent,  a.  KoU 

Candicant,  kan -de-kant,  a.    Growing  white. 

Candid,  kan -did,  a.    White  ;  fair,  open,  ingenuous. 

Candidate,  kiin'-de-date,  s.  A  competitor,  one  that 
solicits  advancement. 

Candidly,  kan'-did-le,  ad.    Fairly,  ingenuously. 

Candidness,  kan'-did-nes,  s.  Ingenuousness,  opeimoss 
of  temper. 

To  Candify,  kan'-de-fi,  v.  a.    To  make  white. 
Candle,  kan'-dl,  s.  405.    A  light  made  of  wax  or  tal- 
low, surrounding  a  wick  of  flax  or  cotton. 


CAN 


(  6*  ) 


CAP 


^  559.  Fate  73,  far 77,  fAU  83,  fkt  81 -m^  93, met  95 -pine  105,  pin,  107 -n6  162,  move  161 
CAXBi-EBERnY-TREE,  Hn  Al-hh-T^-tiU,  S.  A  species"  ^ 
of  sweet-willow,  ,      ,  , , 

He  that  holds 


Candleholdeb,  kan-dl-hold-ur. 


An  ecclesiastical  bene- 


the  candle. 

Caxdlelight,  kan -dl-llte,       The  light  of  a  candle^ 

CvADLEMAS,  kiin'-dl-m^s,  s.  88.  The  feast  of  purifi- 
cati-m  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  was  tormerly  celebrat- 
ed with  many  lights  in  churches. 

Caxblestick,  kan-dl-stlk,  S.  The  instrument  that 
holds  candles. 

Caablestuff,  kan-dl-stuf,  s.    Grease,  tallow. 

Ca>dlem  ASTER,  kan -dl-was-tur,  s.    A  spendthrift. 

Caxdock,  kiin -dok,  s.    A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

Caxdour,  kiin'-dur,  s.  314.  Sweetness  of  temper,  purity 
of  mind,  ingenuousness.  , 

To  Candy,  kan -de,  v.  n.  To  conserve  with  sugar ; 
to  form  into  congelations. 

To  C  vADY,  kan -de,  v.  n.    To  grow  congealed. 

Caae,  kane,  s.  A  kind  of  strong  reed;  the  plant  which 
vields  the  sugar ;  a  lance  ;  a  reed.  _ 

To  C4NE,  kane,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  cane  or  stick. 

Camcvl^ir,  ka-nik'-u-lar,  a.    Belonging  to  the  dog 

CvxiiE,  ka-nine ,  a.    Having  the  properties  of  a  dog. 

C4MSTER,  kan'-is-tur,  s.  98.  A  small  basket  ;  a  small 
vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  laid  up. 

riTTKFR  kano-'-kur,  s.  409.  A  Avorm  that  preys  upon, 
anrdekVoy" fruits';  a  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits;  any 
fhing  that  corrupts 'or  consumes;  an  eating  or  corrodmg 
hummir;  corrosion,  virulence;  a  disease  m  trees. 

To  CANKER,  kang'-kiir,  v.  n.    To  grow  corrupt. 

To  Canker,  kang'-k&r,  v.  a.  To  corrupt,  to  corrode; 
to  infect,  to  pollute. 

Caakekbit,  kimo'-ki\r-l3it,  part.  ad.  Bitten  with  an 
envenomed  tooth. 

CvNXASiNE,  kan-na-1)lne,  a.  149.  Hempen. 

Caxmb\l,  kiW-ne-1)al,  s.    A  man-eater. 
--Caxmbalism,  kfui-ne-ljal-izm,  s.    The  manners  of  a 

Cr>MBALLY,  kcW-n^-bal-l^,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a 

cannibal.        .  ,     ,     »  ^  i,. 

C  v\NiPEUP,  kan  -ne-purz,  s.  Callipers. 
Cannon,  kan -nun,  s.  1G6.    A  gun  larger  than  can  be 

managed  by  the^haud.  ,  . 

Cannon-balb,  kan-nun-bawl ,  I  ^ 
Can  VOX-SHOT,  kan-nfin-shot ,  J 

are  shot  from  great  guns.      ^  ^ 
To  Cannonade,  kan-min-nade ,  r.  a. 

^reat  puns ;  to  attack  or  batter  w;,tji  cannon. 
C  vNNOMER,  kan-nftn-n^^r ,  s.  27a.    The  engineer  that 

inanaffes  the  cannon.  ,  tv^  .     „,  , 

CannoI,  kan-n^^t,  v.  n.  of  Can  and  l\ot.    To  be  un- 
able. 

Cano  A, )  s.    A  boat  made  by  cutting  the  trunk 

Canoe,  j 

of  a  tree  into  a  hollow  vessel. 
r^NON,  kiW-fin,  s.  106.    A  rule,  a  law;  law  made  by 
councils;  the  books  of  IV'l^^JiK'-^  li  Je 
great  rule;  a  dignitary  in  cathedral  churcbcti ,  a  laige 
Mort  of  printing  letter. 
CvNONE^H,kiW-fm-n6s,  s.  In  Catholic  countries,  women 

living  after  the  example  of  secular  canons. 
CvNONlCAL,  lia-nou'-('-kal,  a.  According  to  the  canon 
'conMituling  the  canon;  regular,  stated,  lilted  byeccleau.« 
tiral  lawh;  Hpirilual,  fCcU-Hiastical. 
Canonic Mxv,   ka-non'-i;-kal-lc,  ad.     lu  a  manner 

agreeable  to  the  canon. 
Canonic  Ai.NE^-s  ka-non'-e-kal-nJei,  s.    The  quality  o 

I  t  ing  <'.;iui)ni('<il. 
C\N(iNi»T,  ki'in'-nQn-ulht,  s.  166.    A  professor  of  the 
runon  law.  i     "    ,  ^  .  , 

Canonizvi  ion,  kun-nu-ne  za -felian,  s.    I  he  act  ofdc 


The  balls  which 
To  play  the 


Canonry,  kan'-iin-re,  ^     )  ^ 
Canonship,  kan'-ftn-sliip,  \ 

iice  in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
Canopibd,  kan-u-plil,  a.  282.    Covered  with  a  canopy. 
Canopy,  kan'-o-pc,  s.  A  covering  spread  over  the  head. 
To  Canopy,  kan'-6-pe,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  canopy. 
Canorous,  ka-no'-riis,  a.  512.    Musical,  tuneful. 
C\NT,  kant,  s.    A  corrupt  dialect  used  by  beggars  and 
vaffabonds ;  a  form  of  speaking  peculiar  to  some  certain 
class  or  body  of  men  :  a  whining  pretension  to  goodness ; 
barbarous  jargon;  auction. 

ts-ltis  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  the  writer  in  the  Specta- 
tor si^'ued  T.  should  adopt  a  derivation  of  this  w  ord  from  (:ne 
indrtw  Cant,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Minister,  when  theL..i- 
tin  cantus  so  expressive  of  the  singing  or  whining  tone  ot  cer- 
tain nreachers  is  so  obvious  an  etymology.  1  he  cant  ot  para- 
ciilai-  professions  is  an  eas  v  derivation  tioiii  the  same  origin,  as 
it  means  the  set  phrases,  the  routine  of  protessional  anguage, 
resembling  the  chime  of  a  song,     quaint,  from  which  some 
derive  this  word,  is  a  much  less  probable  etymology. 
To  Cant,  kant,  v.  n.    To  talk  in  the  jargon  of  parti- 
cular professions;  to  speak  with  a  particular  tone, 
lb  Cant,  kant,  v.  a.    To  toss  or  fling  away. 
Cantata,  kan-ta-tii,  s.  77.  Italian.    A  song. 
Cantation,  kan-ta -slifm,  s.    The  act  of  singing. 
Canter,  kan'-tftr,  s.    A  hypocrite;  a  short  gallop. 
CANTJiAUiPK?,  kan-J/iar'-e-dez,  s.    Spanish  flies, used 

to  raise  Liislers.  ^ 
Cantiius,  ki'in -t/Hii?,  s.    The  corner  of  the  eye. 
Canticle,  kan -te-kl,  s.  405.    A  song ;  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

Cantlb,  kan'-tl,  s.  40d.    A  piece  with  corners. 
Cantlet,  kant'-l£'t,  s.  99.    A  piece,  a  fragment. 
CvN'i'O,  liiin'-to,  A  book  or  section  of  a  poem. 
Canton,  kaii'-tOn,  s.  166.    A  small  parcel  or  division 

of  laud;  a  small  community,  or  clan. 
To  Canton,  kaii'-tiui,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  little  parts. 
To  Cantonize,  kiin'-tfin-ize,  v.  a.    To  parcel  out  into 

small  divisions. 
Canvass,  kan'-vas,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth  woven  for  se- 
veral uses;  solicitation  upon  an  election. 
To  Canvass,  kan'-vas,  v.  a.    To  sift,  to  examine;  to 

debate,  to  controvert. 
To  Canvass,  ktin -vas,  v.  n.    To  solicit. 
Cany,  ka -ne,  a.    Full  of  canes,  consisting  of  canes. 
Canzonet,  kan-zo-net',  s.    A  little  song. 
C\P   kap,  S.    The  garment  that  covers  the  head;  the 
ensign  of  the  cardinalate;  the  topmost,  the  highest;  a  re- 
verence made  by  uncovering  the  head. 
To  Cap.  kan,  v.  a.    To  cover  on  the  top ;  t^  snatch 
off  the  cap ;  To  cap  verses,  to  name  alternately  verses 
beginning  with  a  particular  letter. 


beginning  wiui  a  |.«.    ,  .  * 

C\p-\-PiE,  kap-5i-pe ,  ad.  From  head  to  foot 
Cap-paper,  kap'-Pii-P^r,  s.    A  sort  of  coarse  1 


daring  a  *iaint.  , 

To  Can«»ni'/k,  kan-no-ni/c,  v.  a. 


brownish 

cJpIb'ility,  ka-pa-bll'-e-t^',  s.  Capacity. 
#V         ^   lV  nVli!   a     See   Incapable.    Endued  with 
^iowJrs'^jM.ualt;  an^mrticular  thing,  intelligent  able  to 
ilmlcT.^and;  cnpacious,  able  to  receive;  susceptibW;  qua- 

cipAmIl•:^Ks^''K^^>a-bI-n£s,  s.    The  quality  or  state 

of  being  capable.  , ,    ^    i.  i  i 

Cu'VCiors,U-im-shfis,  a.    AVidc,  large,  able  to  hold 

nuirh;  extensiNe,  e.inal  to  great  designs. 
CAPVCiorsN«.:ss,  ka-pa -shus-ntvs   s.     Ihe  power  of 

7rc'Sc:;^E:ka-pa^.i-t^te,      «.    to  enable,  to 

c'!pSy,  lih-V^^-U^.  s.  511.    The  power  of  con- 
l  iinin.-  the  foice  or  power  of  the  mind;  po^er,  abilitv  ; 
room  ^^^iiac- ;  xtale.  c(»n»lilion,  character. 
C  VP  "u;^o^,  ka-pAr -c-mW,,    170.  413.  A  sort  of  cover 

7'o'(hPAKis;.N,  ka-pai'-e-snn,  v.  a.    To  dress  in  ca- 
Miu  isous;  to  drv>ss  pompous!}  .  „„,  „:,.pp 

To  dclarc  any  Cape,  kape,  s.    Headland,  promontory;  the  neckpiece 
of  a  cloak  or  coat. 


CAP  (  65  )  CAR 

nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  t^h  172,  bdU  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  tWn  466,  this  469. 

Given  to  cavils,  eaget 


Caper,  ka -pilr,  s.  98.    A  leap,  or  jump. 
Caper,  ka-pur,  s.  ^  An  acid  pickle. 
Caper-bush,  ka'-pur-busli,  s.    This  plant  grows  in  the 

South  of  France,  the  buds  are  pickled  tor  eating. 
To  Caper,  ka-pur,  v.  n.    To  dance  frolicksomely ;  to 

skip  for  merriment. 
Caperer,  ka-pftr-rur,  s.  555.    A  dancer. 
Capias,  ka'-pe-as,  s.  88.    A  writ  of  execution. 
Capillaceous,  kap-pU-la-shus,  a.    The  same  with 

capillary.       ^      „     ,  , 
Capillaire,  kap-pil-lare',  s.    Syrup  of  Maidenhair. 
Capiliamext,  ka-pll'-la-ment,  s.     Small  threads  or 

hairs  which  grow  up  in  the  iniddle  of  a  flower. 
Capillary,  kap'-pil-Li-re,  c.  Resemhling  hairs,  small, 

minute.  — See  Papillary.^  ^ 
Capillatiox,  kap-pil-la'-shun,  s.  A  small  ramification 

of  vessels. 

Capital,  kap'-e-tal,  a.  88.     Relating  to  the  head-, 

criminal  in  the  highest  degree;  that  which  affects  life; 

chief,  principal ;  applied  to  letters,  large,  such  as  are  written 

at  the  beginning  or  heads  of  books;  Capital  Stock,  the 

principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trading  company. 
Capital,  kap'-e-tal,  s.  The  upper  part  of  a  pillar;  the 

chief  city  of  a  nation^  ^ 
Capitally,  kap'-e-tal-le,  ad.    In  a  capital  manner,  so 

as  to  affect  life,  as  caj^itallj  convicted. 
Capitatio.x,  kap-e-ta -shun,  s.    Numeration  by  heads 
Capitular,  ka-pitsh'-u-lfir,  s.  88.  463.    The  body  of 

the  statutes  of  a  chapter;  a  member  of  a  chnpter. 
To  Capitulate,  ka-pitsh'-u-late,  v.  n.  91.    To  draw 

up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles;  to  yield  or  surrender  on 

certain  stipulations.  i  » 

Capitulatiox,  ka-pltsh-u-la'-shun,  s.  Stipulation. 

terms,  conditions^.  ^  ^ 

Capivi  Tree,  ka-pe'-ve-tree,  s.    A  balsam  tree. 
Capon,  ka-pn,  s.  405.  170,    A  castrated  cock. 
Caponmere,  kap-pon-neer',  s.    A  covered  lodgment. 

encompassed  with  a  little  parapet. 
Capot,  ka-pot',  s.    Is  when  one  party  wins  all  the  tricks 

of  cards  at  the  game  of  Piquet. 
Caprice,  ka-preese',  or  kap'-reese,  s.    Freak,  fancy, 

whim. 

tirThe  first  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the  most 
established;  but  the  second  does  not  want  its  patrons.  Thus 
Dr.  Young,  in  his  Love  of  Fame  : 

'"Tistruc  great  fortunes  some  great  men  confer; 
"But  often,  ev'n  in  doing  right  they  err: 
"From  caprice^  not  from  choice,  their  favours  come; 
"  They  give,  but  think  it  toil  to  know  to  whom." 

Capricious,  ka-pr!sh'-us,  a.  Whimsical,  fanciful. 
Capriciously,  ka-prish'-us-lc,  ad.  AVhimsically. 
Capriciousxess,  ka-prish'-as-nes,  s.    Humour,  whim 

eicalness.       ^  ^      ^  ^ 
Capricorn,  kap'-pre-korn,  s.    One  of  the  signs  of  the 

zodiack,  the  winter  solstice. 
Capriole,  kap-re-ole',  s.    Caprioles  are  leaps,  such 

as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  same  place,  without  advancing 

forward.    ^  ^  ^ 
Capstan,  kap'-stan,  s.    A  cylinder  with  levers  to  wind 

up  any  great  weight.  ^ 
Capsular,  kajp'-sliu-lar,  452. 
C A PSUL AR Y ,  k  a p'-shu- 1  iir-e , 
Capsulate,  ka|j'-shu-late,  ^ 
Capsulated,  kap'-shu-la-ted 
box. 

Captain,  kap'-tln,  s.  208.  A  chief  commander;  the 
commander  of  a  companv  in  a  regiment;  the  chief  coin 
mander  of  a  ship;  Captain  General,  the  general  or  com 
mander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

Captainry,  kiip'-tin-re,  s.    The  power  over  a  certain 
district;  the  chieftainship. 

Captainship,  kap'-tin-shlp,  s.    The  rank  or  post  of 
captain;  the  condition  or  post  of  a  chief  commander. 

Captation,  kap-ta-shun,  s.    The  practice  of  catching 
favour. 

Caption,  kap'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  taking  any  person 


With  an  inclination  to 
Inclination  to  object; 


Captious,  kap'-shiis,  a.  314. 
to  object;  insidious,  ensnaring. 
aptiously,  kap'-shus-le,  ad. 
object. 

APTiousNESs,  kap'-shus-nSs,  s. 

peevishness. 

'o  Captivate,  kap'-te-vate,  v.  a.    To  take  prisoner, 
to  bring  into  bondage;  to  charm,  to  subdue. 
Captivatiox,  ksip-te-va -shiin,  s.    The  act  of  taking 
one  captive. 

Captive,  kap'-tiv,  s.  140.  One  taken  in  war ;  one  charmed 

by  beauty. 

Captive,  kap'-tiv,  a.    Made  prisoner  in  war. 
Captivity,  kap-tiv'-e-te,  s.    Subjection  by  the  fate  of 
Mar,  bondage;  slavery,  servitude. 

APTOR,  kap'-tur,  s.  166.  He  that  takes  a  prisoner,  or 
a  prize. 

Capture,  kap'-tsliure,  s.  461.    The  act  or  practice  of 

taking  any  thing;  a  Ijvize. 
Capuchin,  kap-u-shecn,  s.  112.    A  female  garment, 
consisting  of  a_  cloak  and  hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  capuchin  monks. 
Car,  kar,  s.  78.    A  small  carriage  of  burden ;  a  chariot 
of  war. 

Carabine,  or  Carbine,  kar-blne',  s.    A  small  sort  of 
fire-arms. 

ttr  Dr.  Ash,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  Entick,  and  Buchanan, 
accent  Carabine  on  the  last  syllable,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Ferry  on  the  first;  while  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Bucha- 
nan, Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bailey,  accent  Carbine  on  the  first; 

ut  Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  Perry,  andKenrick,  more  properly  on 
the  last.    The  reason  is,  that  if  we  accent  Carbine  on  the 
rst  syllable,  the  last  ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have  the 
short:  but  as  the  i  is  always  long,  the  accent  ought  to  be  on 
the  last  syllable,  140. 

Carbinier,  kar-be-neer,  s.    A  sort  of  light  horseman. 
Carack,  kar'-ak,  s.    A  large  ship  of  burden,  galleon. 
Carat, 


a.  Hollow  like  a  chest 


a.    Enclosed,  or  in 


Carack, 


kar -at,  s.  A  weight  of  four  grains;  a  manner 


of  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold. 
Caravan,  kiir-a-vaii ,  s.  524.    A  troop  or  body  of  mer- 
chants or  pilgrims. 
Caravansary,  kar-a-van -sa-re,  s.    A  house  built  for 

the  reception  of  travellers. 
Caraway,  kar'-a-wa,  s.    A  plant. 
Carbonado,  kar-bo-na'-do,  s.  92.  77.  Meat  cut  across, 

to  be  broiled.  ^ 
To  Carbonado,  kar-bo-na -do,  v.  a.    To  cut  or  hack. 

—  See  Lumbago. 
Carbuncle,  kilr -bungk-kl,  s.  405.    A  jewel  shining 

in  the  dark;  red  spot  or  pimple, 
Carbuncled,  kiir'-bungk-kld,  a.  362.    Set  with  car- 
buncles; spotted,  deformed  witli^  pimples. 
Carbuncular,  kar-bung'-ku-lAr,  a.    Red  like  a  car- 
buncle, t     1/  2 
Caueunculation,  kar-bimg-ku-la'-shun,  s.  The  blast- 

ng  of  young  buds  by  heat  or  cold. 
Carcaxet,  kiir'-ka  -net,  s.    A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 
Carcass,  kar'-kas,  s.  92.    A  dead  body  of  an  animal; 
the  decayed  parts  of  any  thing;  the  main  parts,  without 
completion  or  ornament;  in  gunnery,  a  kind  of  bomb. 
Carcelage,  kar'-se-lidge,  s.  90.    Prison  fees. 
Card,  kard,  s.  92.    A  paper  painted  with  figures,  used 
in  games ;  the  paper  on  which  the  several  points  of  tiie 
compass  are  marked  under  the  mariner's  needle ;  the  in- 
strument with  which  wool  is  combed. 

To  Card,  kard,  v.  a.    To  comb  wool. 
Cardamomom.    Tliis  word  is  commonly  pronounced 

kar'-da-mum,  s.    A  medicinal  seed. 
Carder,  kur'-dilr,  s.  98.    One  that  cards  wool;  one 
that  plays  much  at  cards. 

CARDiACAL,  k^r-di;-a-ki\l,j  Cordial,  having  the  qua- 
Cardiack,  kar-de-ak,     )  ?        *=  ^ 

lity  of  invigorating. 
Cardinal,  kar'-dc-nal,  a.  88.    Principal,  chief. 
Cardinal,  kar'-  de-niil,  s.    One  of  the  chief  governors 
of  the  church. 
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PS- 550.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95 

The  office  and 


In  a  maimer  that  shows 


Cardixalate,  kar'-de-na-late, 
Cardixalship,  kar'-de-nal-ship, 

rank  of  a  cardinal. 
Cardmatch,  kard'-matsh,  s.  A  match  made  by  dipping 

a  piece  of  a  card  in  melted  sulphur ;  a  party  at  cards. 
Care,  kare,  S.    Solicitude,  anxiety,  concern;  caution; 

regard,  charge,  heed  in  order  to  preservation;  the  object 

of  care,  or  of  love. 
To  Care,  kare,  v.  n.    To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ;  to 

be  inclined,  to  be  disposed;  to  be  aJffected  with. 
Carecrazed,  kare'-krazd,  a.  359.    Broken  with  care 

and  solicitude. 

To  Careex,  ka-reen',  v.  a.  To  calk,  to  stop  up  leaks. 
Career,  kiWeer',  s.    The  ground  on  which  a  race  is 

run;  a  course,  a  race;  full  speed,  swift  motion;  course  of 

action. 

To  Career,  ka-reer ,  v.  n.  To  run  with  a  swift  motion. 

Careful,  kare'-fiil,  a.  Anxious,  solicitous,  full  of  con 
cern;  provident,  diligent,  cautious;  watchful. 

Carefully,  kare'-fiil-le,  ad  '  

care;  heedfully,  watchfully. 

Carefulness,  kare'-ful-nes,  s.    Vigilance,  caution. 

Careless,  kare'-les,  a.  Without  care,  without  solicitude 
unconcerned,  negligent,  heedless,  unmindful,  cheerful,  un 
disturbed,  unmoved  by,  unconcerned  at. 

Carelessly,  kare'-les-le,  ad.    Negligently,  heedlessly 

Carelessness,  kare'-les-nes,  s.  Heedlessness,  inatten- 
tion. 

To  Caress,  ka-res',  v.  a.    To  endear,  to  fondle. 
Caress,  ka-res',  s.    An  act  of  endearment. 
Caret,  ka -ret,  s.  A  note  which  shows  where  something 

interlined  should  be  read,  as  A. 
Cargo,  kar'-go,  s.    The  lading  of  a  ship 
Cariatides,  ka-re-at'-e-dez,  s.    The  Cariatides  in  ar- 
chitecture are  an  order  of  pillars  resembling  women 
Caricature,  kar'-ik-a-tshure',  s.  461. 

t^r  This  w  ord,  though  not  in  Johnson,  I  have  not  scrupled  to 
insert,  from  its  frequent  and  legitimate  usage.  Baretti  tells 
us,  that  the  literal  sense  of  this  word  is  certa  quantita  di  mu 
nizione  chesi  mettee  neW  archibuso  oaltro,  which,  in  Eng 
lish,  signiliesthe  charge  of  agun;  butits  metaphorical  signi- 
fication, and  the  only  one  in  which  the  English  use  it,  is,  as  he 
tells  us,  dichesi  anche  airitrattoTidicolo  incuisensi  grande- 
mente  accresciutei  dijfcttiw  hen  applied  to  paintings,  chiefly 
portraits,  that  heightening  of  some  features,  and  lowering  oi 
others,  which  we  call  in  English  overcharging,  and  which  will 
make  a  very  ugly  picture,  not  unlike  a  handsome  person : 
whence  any  exaggerated  character,  which  is  redundant  in 
some  of  its  parts,  and  defective  in  others,  is  called  a  Carica- 
ture. 

Caries,  ka-re-iz,  99.  ) 
Cariosity,  ka-re-os'-e-te,  J 
Carious,  ka -re-us,  a.  314.  Rotten. 
Cark,  kark,  s.    Care,  anxiety. 

To  Cark,  kark,  v.  n.    To  be  careful,  to  be  anxious. 
Carle,  karl,  s.    A  rude,  brutal  man,  a  churl. 
Carline  Thistle,  kar'-lme-fMs'-sl,  s.    A  plant. 
Carlixgs,  kar'-lingz,  s.    In  a  ship,  timbers  lying  fore 
and  aft. 

Carmax,  kar'-man,  s.  88.  A  man  whose  employment 
it  is  to  drive  cars. 

Carmelite,  kar'-me-Iitc,  s.  156.  A  sort  of  pear ;  one 
of  the  ord(!r  of  White  Friars. 

Carminative,  kiir-min'  a-t!v,  s.  Carminatives  arc 
such  things  as  dinpel  wind,  and  promote  insensible  per- 
spiration. 

Carminative,  ki\r-mln -ti-tiv,  a.  157.  Belonging  to 
carininativcH. 

Carmine,  ki\r-inlne',  s.  A  powder  of  a  bright  red  or 
criint-on  colour. 

li^V'  Dr.  JoluiHon,  Sheridan,  Ahh,  and  Smith,  accent  this  word 
on  the  lirnj  Hvllabie;  but  Mr  \arcH,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
IVrrv,  Duchi'inan,  and  Kniick,  more  properly  on  the  last:  — 
for  tlie  reaMon,  nee  Carbine. 

('aRNAKE,  kiir'-nidje,  S.  90.  Slaughter,  havock;  heaps 
of  ncHh. 

Carnal,  kilr'-nal,  a.  88.  Fleshly,  not  spiritual;  lustful, 
ic'cherouH. 
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Fleshly  lust;  grossness 
According  to  the  flesh,  not 


Carnality. 

The  name  of  the  natural 


s.  Rottenness, 


Cart^ality,  kar-nal'-e-te,  s. 

of  mind. 
Carnally,  kar'-nal-le,  ad. 

spiritually. 
Cartvalivess,  kar'-nal-nes,  s. 
Carnation,  kar-na -shun,  s. 
flesh  colour. 

Carnelion,  kar-nele'-yfin.  s.  113.  A  precious  stone, 
more  commonly  written  and  pronounced  Cornelian. 

Carneous,  kar'--ne-fts,  o.  Fleshy. 

To  Carnify,  kar'-ne-fi,  v.  n.    To  breed  flesh. 

Carnival,  kar'-ne-val,  s.  The  feast  held  in  Roman 
Catholick  countries  before  Lent. 

Carnivorous,  kar-niv'-vo-rus,  a.  518.  Flesh-eating. 

Carnosity,  kar-nos'-se-te,  s.    Fleshy  excrescence. 

Garnous,  kar'-nus,  a.  314.  Fleshy. 

Carob,  ka-rob,  s.    A  plant. 

Carol,  kar'-riil,  s.  166.  A  song  of  joy  and  exultation; 
a  song  of  devotion. 

To  Carol,  kar'-rul,  v.  n.    To  sing,  to  warble. 

To  Carol,  kitr'-riil,  v.  a.    To  praise,  to  celebrate. 

Carotid,  ka-rot'-id,  s.  Two  arteries  which  arise  out 
of  the  ascending  J™"]^      ^^^^  aorta. 

Carousal,  kii-rou'-zal,  s.  88.    A  festival. 

To  Carouse,  ka-roiiz',  v.  n.    To  drink,  to  quafi". 

To  Carouse,  kii-rouz',  v.  a.   To  drink. 

Carouser,  ka-rou  -zur,  s.  98.    A  drinker,  a  toper. 

Carp,  karp,  s.    A  pond  fish. 

To  Carp,  karp,  v.  n.    To  censure,  to  cavil. 

Carpenter,  kar'-pen-tfir,  s.  98.  An  artificer  in  wood. 

Carpentry,  kar'-pen-tre,  s.   The  trade  of  a  carpenter. 

Carper,  kar'-pur,  s.  98.    A  caviller. 

Carpet,  kar'-pit.  s.  99.  A  covering  of  various  colours ; 
ground  variegated  with  flowers;  to  be  on  the  carpet,  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

To  Carpet,  kar'-plt,  v.  a.    To  spread  with  carpets. 

Carping,  kar'-ping,  part.  a.  410.  Captious,  censo- 
rious. 

Carpingly,  kar'-ping-le,  ad.   Captiously,  censoriously. 

Carriage,  kar'-ridjc,  s.  90.  The  act  of  carrying  or 
transporting;  vehicle;  the  frame  upon  which  cannon  is 
carried;  behaviour,  conduct,  manageiuent. 

Carmer,  kiir'-re-iir,  s.  One  who  carries  something; 
one  whose  trade  is  to  carry  goods;  a  messenger;  a  spe- 
cies of  pigeons. 

Carrion,  kar'-re-un,  s.  166.  The  carcass  of  something 
not  proper  for  food;  a  name  of  reproach  for  a  worthless 
woman;  any  flesh  so  corrupted  as  not  to  be  fit  for  food. 

Carrion,  kar'-re-un,  a.    Relating  to  carcasses. 

Carrot,  kar'-rut,  s.  166.    A  garden  root. 

Carrotiness,  kilr'-rut-e-nes,  s.    Redness  of  hair. 

Carroty,  kar'-rfit-c,  a.    Spoken  of  red  hair. 

To  Carry,  kar'-re,  v.  a.  To  convey  from  a  place ; 
to  bear,  to  have  about  one;  to  convey  by  force;  to  effect 
any  thing;  to  behave,  to  conduct ;  to  bring  forward ;  to 
implv,  to  import;  to  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs ;  To  carry  olf, 
to  kill ;  To  carry  on,  to  promote,  to  help  forward ;  Ti» 
carry  through,  to  support  to  the  last. 

To  Carry,  kiir'-re,  v.  n.  A  horse  is  said  to  carry  well, 
when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he  hohls  his  head  high. 

Cart,  kart,  S.  92.  A  wheel-carriage,  used  commonly 
for  luggage;  the  vehicle  in  which  criminals  are  carried  to 
execution. 

To  Cart,  kart,  v.  a.    To  expose  in  a  cart. 

To  (Jart,  kart,  v.  n.    To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Cart-hokse,  kiirt'-liorsc,  s.    A  coarse  unweildy  horse. 

Cart-load,  kart-l«»de',  s.  A  quantity  of  any  thingpilcd 
on  a  cart;  a  quantity  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

(I\ilTMAY,  kart'-Wii,  S.  A  way  through  which  a  car- 
riage may  conveniently  travel. 

CART-r.LANrm;,  kart'-Idansh',  .s.  A  blank  paper,  a  pa- 
\n\-  to  be  filled  ni)  such  conditions  as  tlic  person  to 

whom  it  is  Hen t  thinks  proper. 

Cautkl,  ItAr-tf-l',  s.    A  \»  riting  containing  stipulations. 

Carter,  kart'-i'tr,     98.    The  man  wlio  drives  n  onrt. 
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CabtiiiAGE,  kar'-te-lidje,  s.  90.    A  smooth  and  solid 


thin  466,  this  469. 


body,  softer  than  a  bone,^  but  harder  than  a  ligament. 
C ARTiLAGiNEOis,  kar'-te-lii-jiii'-yris:,  113, )  ^ 
Cartilagixot  s,  kAr'-te-ladje'-e-nfis,  314,) 

sistiag  of  cartilages. 
Cartoox,  kar-tOOn,  S.    A  painting  or  drawing  upon 
large  paper.  ^ 

CaRtouch,  kar-tOOtsli',  s.  A  case  of  wood  three  inches 
thick  at  the  bottom,  holding  balls.  It  is  tired  out  of  a 
hobit  or  small  mortar. 

Cartrage,  )  ij,^r'_tridie,  s.  90.  A  case  of  paper  or 
Cartridge,  )  ' 

parchment  filled  with  gunpowder,  used  for  the  greater 

expedition  in  charging  guns. 
Cartri  t,  kart'-nit,  s.    The  track  made  by  a  cart  wheel. 
Cartulary,  kar -t-ilm-la-re,  s.  461.    A  place  where 

papers  are  kept.^ 
Cartm  right,  kart'-rlte,  s.    A  maker  of  carts. 
To  Carve,  karv,  v.  a.    To  cut  wood,  or  stone ;  to  cut 

meat  at  the  table;  to  engrave;  to  choose  one's  own  part. 
To  Carve,  karv,  v.  n.    To  exercise  the  trade  of  a 

sculptor;  to  perform  at  table  the  ofiice  of  supplying  the 

company. 

Car\tsr,"  kar'-\-fir,  s.  98.  A  sculptor ;  he  that  cuts  up 
the  meat  at  the  table ;  he  that  chooses  for  himself. 

Carvixg,  kar'-ving,  s.  410.    Sculpture,  figures  carved. 

Carixcle,  kar'-ungk-kl,  s.  405.  81.  A  small  pro- 
tuberance of  flesh. 

Cascade,  kas-kade ,  s.    A  cataract,  a  water-fall. 

Case,  kase,  s.  A  covering,  a  bos,  a  sheath;  the  outer 
part  of  a  house;  a  building  unfurnished. 

Case-kmfe,  kase'-nife,  s.    A.  large  kitchen  knife. 

Case-shot,  kase'-sliot,  s.    Bullets  enclosed  in  a  case. 

Case,  kase,  s.  Condition  with  regard  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances; state  of  things  ;  in  physick,  state  of  the  body; 
condition  with  regard  to  leanness,  or  health;  contingence; 
question  relating  to  particular  persons  or  things ;  repre- 
sentation of  any  question  or  state  of  the  body,  mind,  or 
affairs;  the  variation  of  nouns ;  Incase,  if  it  should  happen. 

To  Case,  kase,  v.  a.  To  put  in  case  or  cover;  to  cover 
as  a  case ;  to  strip  off  the  covering. 

To  Caseharden,  kase-har-dn,  v.  a.  To  harden  on 
the  outside. 

Casemate,  kase' -mate,  s.  A  kind  of  vault  or  arch  of 
stone-work. 

Casemest,  kaze'-m^nt,  s.  A  window  opening  upon 
hinges. 

Caseworm,  kase'-wurm,  s.  A  grub  that  makes  itself 
a  case. 

Cash,  kash,  s.    Money,  ready  money 
Cash-keeper,  kash' -keep-fir,  s.    A  man  entrusted  with 

the  money. 
CasheavtmjT,  ka-shfKY-nut,  s.    A  tree 
Cashier,  ka-slieer',  s.  275.    He  that  has  charge  of  the 

money. 
To  Cashier 
from  a  post. 
Cask,  kask,  i 

Cas9UE,  kask,  S.  415.    A  helmet,  armour  for  the  head. 
Casket,  kas'-kit,  s.  99.  A  small  box  or  chest  for  jewels 
To  Cassate,  kas'-sate,  v.  a.  91.    To  vacate,  to  iuva 
lidate. 

Cassation,  kas-sa -shun,  s.    A  making  null  or  void. 

Cassavi,  kas'-sa-ve,  i  »  »  •  i„  ♦ 
r^  '  ,  4  /    4  J  4'  >  s.    An  American  plant. 

Cassada,  kas -sa-da,) 

Cassia,  kash'-she-a,  s.     A  sweet  spice  meutiojied  by 


ka-sheer ,  v. 
A  barrel. 


a.    To  discard,  to  dismiss 


kash'-she-o-wa-rc,  s.    A  large  bird  of 


Moses. 
Cassiowary, 
prey. 

Cassock,  kiis'-suk,  s.  166.    A  close  garment. 

Cassweed,  kas'-weed,  s.    Shepherd's  pouch. 

To  Cast,  kast,  v.  a.  79.  To  throw  with  the  hand ; 
to  throw  away,  as  useless  or  noxious;  to  throw  dice,  or  lots 
to  throw  in  wrestling;  to  throw  a  net  or  snare;  to  drive  by 
violence  of  weather ;  to  leave  behind  in  a  race;  to  shed,  to 
let  fall,  to  moult;  to  lay  aside,  as  fit  to  be  worn  no  Ion 


ger;  to  overweigh,  to  make  to  preponderate,  to  decide  by  |/'syllable 


S.    Constable  of  a  castle. 


overbalancing;  to  compute,  to  reckon,  to  calculate;  to 
contrive,  to  plan  out;  to  fix  the  parts  in  a  play;  to  direct 
the  eye  ;  to  form  a  mould ;  to  model,  to  form  ;  To  cast  away, 
to  shipwreck;  to  waste  in  profusion  ;  to  ruin;  To  cast  down, 
to  deject,  to  depress  the  mind;  To  cast  off,  to  discard,  to 
disburden  one's  self;  to  leave  behind;  To  cast  out,  to  turn 
out  of  doors;  to  vent,  to  speak;  To  cast  up,  to  compute, 
to  calculate;  to  vomit. 

To  Cast,  kast,  v.  n.  92.  To  contrive,  to  turn  the 
thoughts  to;  to  admit  of  a  form  by  casting  or  melting; 
to  warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

Cast,  kast,  8.  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing,  a  throw ; 
state  of  any  thing  cast  or  thrown;  a  stroke,  a  touch;  mo- 
tion of  the  eye ;  the  throw  of  dice ;  chance  from  the  cast 
of  dice;  a  mould,  a  form;  a  shade,  or  tendency  to  any 
colour  ;  exterior  appearance  ;  manner,  air,  mien  ;  a  llight 
of  hawks. 

Castanet,  kas'-ta-net,  s.  Small  shells  of  ivory,  or 
hard  wood,  which  dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

Castaavay,  kast'-a-wa,  s.  A  person  lost,  or  abandoned 
by  Providence. 

Castellin,  kas-tef-Iin, 

Castellain,  kas'-tel-lane, 

Caster,  kas'-tur,  s.    A  thrower,  he  that  casts;  a  cal- 
culator, a  man  that  calculates  fortunes. 
To  Castigate,  kas'-te-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  chastise, 

to  chasten,  to  punish. 
Castigation,  kas-te-ga -shun,  s.    Penance,  discipline ; 

punishment,  correction;  emendation. 
Castigatory,  kas'-te-ga-tur-e,  a.  512.  Punitive. 
Castile  Soap,  kas-teer-s6i)e',  s.    A  kind  of  soap. 
Casting-net,  kas'-ting-net,  s.     A  net  to  be  thrown 

into  the  water  by  hand  to  catch  fish. 
Castle,  kas'-sl,  s.  472.    A  house  fortified:  Castles  in 

the  air,  projects  without  reality. 
Castled,  kas'-sld,  a.  405.  472.  Punished  with  cities. 
Castling,  kiist'-ling,  s.    An  abortive. 
Castor,  kas'-tfir,  s.  98.    A  beaver. 
Castoreitm,  kas-to  -re-um,  s.    In  pharmacy,  a  liquid 

matter  inclosed  in  bags  or  purses,  near  the  anus  of  the 

castor,  falsely  taken  for  his  testicles. 
Castrametation,  kas-tra-rae-ta-shun,  s.    The  art 

or  practice  of  encamping. 
To  Castrate,  kas'-trate,  v.  a.    To  geld; to  takeaway 

the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 
Castration,  kas-tra -shun,  s.    The  act  of  gelding. 
Casteril,  I  ^.  99, 

Castrel,  )  ' 

kind  of  hawk. 
Castrensian,  kas'-tren'-sh^-an,  a. 

camp. 

Casual,  kazh'-u-al,  a.  451.  453.  Accidental, 
from  chance. 

Casually,  kazh'-u-al-le,  ad.  Accidentally,  without 
design. 

Casualness,  kazh'-u-al-nes,  s.  Accidentalness. 

Casualty,  kazh'-u-al-te,  s.  Accident,  a  thing  hap- 
pening by  chance. 

Casuist,  kazh'-u-!st,  s.  One  that  studies  and  settles  ca- 
ses of  conscience. 

Casuistical,  Itazh-u-is'-te-kal,  a.  Relating  to  cases 
of  conscience. 

Casuistry,  kazh'-u-is-tr^,  s.  The  science  of  a  casuist. 
Cat,  kat,  s.    A  domestick  animal  that  catches  mice. 
Cat,  kat,  s.    A  sort  of  ship, 

Cat-o'-nin"e-tails,  kat-a-nlne'-talz,  s.  88.  A  whip 
with  nine  lashes. 

Catachresis,  kat-a-kre -s!s,  s.  520.  The  abuse  of  a 
trope,  M  hen  the  words  are  too  far  wrested  from  their  na- 
tive signification ;  as  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

Catachrestical,  kafc-a-kres'-te-kal,  a.  Forced,  far- 
fetched. 

Cataclysm,  kat'-a-klizin,  «,  A  deluge,  an  inundation. 
Catacombs,  kat'-a-koniz,  s.     Subterraneous  caWties 

for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
Catalectick,  kafr-a-lek'-tik,  a.    In  poetry,  wanting  a 


A  mean  or  degenerate 

Belonging  to  a 
arising 
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Catalepsis,  kat-a-lep'-sis,  s.    A  disease  wherein  the 
patient  is  without  sense,  and  remains  iu  the  same  posture 
in  which  the  disease  seized  hira. 
Catalogue,  kat'-a-l6g,  s.  338.    Au  enumeratiou  of 

particulars,  a  list.  ^    ^      s  j  /  . 
Catamoi^taix,  kat-a-moun -tin,  s.    A  fierce  animal 

reserabliug  a  cat.^  ^  ^ 
Cataphract,  kat-a-frakt,  s.    A  horseman  in  complete 
aiinour 


To  Cater,  ka -tur,  v.  n.  98. 
in  victuals. 


To  provide  food,  to  buy 


Cataplasm,  kat'-a-pluzni, 
Catapult,  kat'-a-pi\lt,  s. 

cieutly  to  tlirow^  stoiies;. 
Cataract,  kat'-a-rakt,  s. 

high,  a  cascade. 
Cataract,  kat'-a-rakt,  s. 

staliine  humour  of  the  eye  ; 

ders  the  sight.  ^ 
Catarrh,  ka-tfir , 


Cater,  ka-tur,  s.    The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 
Cater-cousin,  ka-tflr-kiiz-zn,  s.    A  petty  favourite, 

one  related  by  blood  or  mind. 
Caterer,  ka -tur-iir,  s.    A  purveyor. 
Cateress,  ka -tur-res,  s.    A  woman  employed  to  pro- 
de  victuals. 

Caterpillar,  kat'-tur-pll-lur,  s.    A  worm  sustained 

by  leaves  and  fruits ;  a  plant. 
To  Caterwaul,  kat'-tur-wawl,  v.n.    To  make  a  noise 
as  cats  iu  rutting  time;  to  make  an  offensive  or  odious 
noise. 

Cates,  kates,  s.     Viands,  food,  dish  of  meat 
Catfish,  kat'-fish,  s.    A  sea  fish  in  the  West  Indies, 
sometimes  a  pellicle  that  hin-hrj^^^j^^,^^  kat'-^Vit,  S.    A  kind  of  cord  or  gut,  of  which 
,  „  n       ,  I*  fiddle  strings  are  made;  a  kind  of  canvass  for  ladies' work, 

defluction  of  a  sharp  serum 

a.  Relating  to  the  catarrh. 


s.    A  poultice. 

489.    An  engine  used  an- 

A  fall  of  water  from  on 

An  iusplssation  of  the  cry- 


from  the  glands  about  the  head  and  throat, 
Catarril4l,  ka-tar'-ral,  ^ 
Catarrhous,  ka-tar'-rus, 
proceeding  from  a  catarrh. 
Catastrophe,  ka-tiis'-tro-fe,  s.    The  change  or  revo 
lution  which  produces  the  conclusion  or  final  event  of  a 
dramatick  piece ;  a  final  event,  generally  unhappy. 
Catcal,  kat'-kall,  406.    A  squeaking  instrument,  used 
in  the  playhouse  to  condemn  plays, 
fS"  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  with  double 
Z.— See  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  Letter  L.  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Orthographical  Aphorisjn  xii. 

To  Catch,  katsli,  v.  a.  89.  To  lay  hold  on  with  the 
hand:  to  stop  any  thing  flying:  to  seize  any  thing  by  pur- 
suit; to  stop,  to  intercept  falling;  to  ensnare,  to  entangle 
in  a  snare ;  to  receive  suddenly ;  to  fasten  suddenly  upon, 
to  seize ;  to  please  to  seize  the  affections,  to  charm ;  to 
receive  any  contagion  or  disease. 

This  word  is  almost  universally  pronounced  in  the  capita' 

like  the  noun  ketch ;  but  this  deviation  from  the  true  sound  of  a 

is  only  tolerablein  colloquial  pronunciation,  and  ought,  by 

correct  speakers,  to  be  avoided  even  in  that. 

To  Catch,  katsh,  v.  n.  To  be  contagious,  to  spread 
infection. 

Catch,  katsh,  S.    Seizure,  the  act  of  seizing ;  the  act 

of  taking  quickly;  a  song  sung  in  succession;  watch;  the 

posture  of  seizing;  an  advantage  taken,  hold  laid  ou;  the 

thing  caught,  profit;  a  short  interval  of  action;  a  taint, a 

slight  contagion;  any  thing  that  catches    ^°  ^  v,n«i  •  a 

small  swift-sailing  ship. 
Catcher,  katsh'-ur,  s.    He  that  catches; that  in  which 

any  thing  is  caught. 
Catchfly,  katsli -fli,  s.    A  plant,  a  species  of  campion 
Catchpoll,  katsh'-pole,  s.    A  serjeant,  a  bumbailiff. 
Catchword,  katsh' -w&rd,  s.    The  word  at  the  corner 

of  the  page  under  the  last  line,  which  is  repeated  at  the 

top  of  the  next  page.  ^ 
Catechetical,  kat-e-ket'-e-kal,  a.  Consisting  of  ques 

tions  and  answers.  ,11  1 

Catechetically,  kat-e-kSt'-e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the  way 

of  questions  and  answers. 
To  Catechise, kat'-e-kcize,  v.  a.  160.  To  instructby  ask 

ing  questions;  to  aucsiion;  to  interrogate,  to  examine. 
Catechiser,  kat'-e-kcl-zur,  s.  160.  One  who  catechises 
Catechism,  kat'-e-kizm,  s.    A  form  of  instruction  by 

means  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  religion. 
Catechist,  kiit'-c-kist,  S.     One   whose  charge  is 

question  the  uninstructed  concerning  religion. 
Catechumex,  ki\t-c-ku'-mOn,  s.  503.    One  who  is  yet 

in  the  firHt  rudiments  of  (yhristifinity. 
Catkchi  memcal,  ki\t-c-ku-m^n'-c-kal,  o.  509.  Be 

longing  to  the  catechumens. 
Categorical,  kat-c-gor'-6-kal,  a.     Absolute,  ade 

quate,  po«itivc. 

Categorically,  kat-e-gor'-e-kal-e,  ad.  Positively 

cxprcHHly.     ,  ,  ,     ^  , 
Catkcohv,  kat  -<!-j^or-e,  s.  A  class,  a  rank,  an  order  of 

ideuH,  predicament. 
Cate\aria\,  kat-o-na-nV  iin,  a.   Relating  to  a  chain 
To  Catenate,  kat'-tVnatc,  v.  a.    To  chain 
CaTKNATION,  kttt-c-nu -fclldn,  «•  Link,  regular  connexion 


Purgative. 


fiddle 

fS^- Either  1  have  been  misinformed,  or  fiddle  strings  are 
raadeiu  Italy  of  the  guts  of  goats,  andtherefore  oughtpropcr- 
ly  to  be  called  goatgat. 
Cathartical,  ka-tMr-te-kal, 
Catiiartick,  ka-i/iru'-tik, 

Cathartick,  ka-t^ar'-tik,  s.  509.  A  medicine  to  purge 

downward.  4      ?  /    1     *  2 

Catharticalivess,  ka-(Aar'-te-kal-nes,  s.  Purging 
quality. 

Cathead,  kat'-hed,  s.  In  a  ship,  a  piece  of  timber  with 
two  shivers  at  one  end,  having  a  rope  and  a  block ;  a 
kind  of  fossile. 

Cathedral,  ka-t^e -dral,  a.  88.    Episcopal,  contain- 
ing the  see  of  a  bishop;  belonging  to  an  episcopal  church. 
Cathedral,  ka-t/ie -dral,  s.  88.    The  head  church  of 

a  diocese.  ,  , 

Catheri\e-pear,  katft-ur-rin-pare ,  s.    An  inferior 
kind  of  pear.  , 
This  proper  name  ought  to  be  written  with  an  a  in  the 
second  syllable  instead  of  e,  as  it  comes  from  the  Greek 
KadaQog,  signifying  pure. 

Catheter,  kat^-e-tiir,  s.     A  hollow  and  somewhat 
crooked  instrument  to  thrust  into  the  bladder,  to  assist  iu 
bringing  away  the  urine  when  the  passage  is  stopped. 
Catholes,  kat'-holz,  s.    In  a  ship,  two  little  holes 

astern  above  the  gun-room  ports. 
Catholicism,  ka-t/^o^-e-sizln,  s.  Adherence  to  theCa- 

tholick  church. 
Catholick,  kafft'-o-lik,  a.    Universal  or  general. 
Catholicon,  kii-l/iol'-e-kon,  s.  An  universal  medicine. 
Catkins,  kat'-kinz,  s.    Imperfect  flowers  hanging  from 

trees,  in  manner  of  a  rope  or  cat's  tail. 
Catling,  kat'-ling,  s.    A  dismembering  knife,  used  by 

surgeons;  catgut,  fiddlestring. 
Catmint,  kat'-inint,  s.    A  plant. 
Catoptrical,  kat'-op -tre-kal,  a.    Relating  to  catop- 

tricks,  or  vision  by  reflection. 
Catoptricks,  kat-op -triks,  s.    That  part  of  opticks 

which  treats  of  vision  by  reflection. 
Catpipe,  kat'-plpe,  s.  Catcal. 
Cat's-eye,  ksits'-l,  s.    A  stone. 
Cat's-foot,  kats'-fut,  s.  Alehoof. 
Cat's-head,  kats'-hed,  Jf.    A  kind  of  apple. 
Catsilver,  kat'-sil-yftr,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  fossil. 
Cat's-tail,  kats'-tale,  s.    A  long  round  substance  that 

grows  upon  nut-trees;  a  kind  of  reed.     ^  ^ 
Catsup,  universally  pronounced  katsli  -up,  s.  A  kind 
of  pickle. 

Cattle,  kat'-tl,  s.  405.  Beasts  of  pasture,  not  wild 
nor  domcstick. 

Cavalcade,  kav'-al-kade ,  s.  524.  A  procession  on 
horseback. 

Cavalier,  kav-a-lccr',  s.  275.    A  horseman,  a  knight; 


a  giiy,  sprightly,  mil 
of  King  Cliarles  the 


military  man;  the  appellation  of  tlic  party 


FirHt 


Cavalier,  kav-j\-I('(  r 
nerous,  brave;  disdainl 


gc- 


a.   Gay,  sprightly,  warlike 

 ,  _   I,  haughty. 

Cavalieuly,  kav-Mcer'-lc,  ad.  Haughtily,  arroganUy, 

disdainfully. 
Cavalry,  kiiv'-al-re,  s.    Ilorsc  troopi. 
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To  Catate,  ka -yate,  v.  a.    To  hollow. 
Catatiox,  ka-va-sliun,  s.    The  hollowing  of  the  earth 
for  cellarage. 

Cai'DLE,  kaAv'-dl,  s.  405.    A  mixture  of  wine  and  other 

ingredients,  given  to  women  in  childbed. 
Cave,  kave,  s.    A  cavern,  a  den ;  a  hollow,  any  hollow 

Caat:at,  ka  -tc-  at,  s.    A  caveat  is  an  intimation  given 

to  some  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical  judge, notifying  to  him, 

that  he  ought  to  beware  how  he  acts. 
Caverx,  kav'-firn,  S.  555.   A  hollow  place  in  the  ground. 
Caverxed,  kav'-urnd,  a.  362.  Full  of  caverns,  hollow, 

excavated;  inhabiting  a  cavern. 
Caverxous,  kav'-flr-nfiis,  a.  557.    Full  of  caverns. 
Cavessox,  kav'-es-s&ii,  S.  98.    A  sort  of  noseband  for 

a  horse. 

Cauf,  ka\rf,  s.    A  chest  with  holes,  to  keep  fish  alive 
in  the  water. 

Caught,  kawt,  213,  393.  Part.  pass,  from  To  Catch. 
Caviare,  ka-veer  ,  s.  The  eggs  of  a  sturgeon  salted 
ttr  Either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  this  worcl 
should  be  altered:  we  have  no  instance  in  the  language  ot 
sounding  are,  ere:  the  ancient  spelling  seems  to  have  been 
Caviare;  though  Buchanan  and  Bailey,  in  compliance  with 
the  pronunciation,  spell  it  Career,  andW.  Johnston,  Cavear; 
and  Ash,  as  a  less  usual  spelling,  Cavier :  but  the  Dictionary 
Tie  la  Crusca  spells  it  Caviale. 

To  Cavil,  kav'-il,  v.  n.  159.    To  raise  captious  and 

frivolous  objections. 
To  Cavil,  kav'-il,  v.  a.    To  receive  or  treat  with 

objections. 

Cavil,  kav'-U,  S.    A  false  or  frivolous  objection. 
Cavillatiox,  k:iv-il-la-shun,  s.    The  disposition  to 

make  captious  objections. 
Caviller,  kav'-vil-ur,  s.  An  unfair  adversary,  a  cap 

tious  disputant,  ^ 
Cavillixgly,  kav  -il-ling-le,  ad.  In  a  cavilling  manner 
Cavillous,  kav'-vil-lus,  a.    Full  of  objections. 
Cavity,  kav -e-te,  s.  511.    Hollowness,  hollow. 
Calk,  kawk,  s.    A  coarse  talky  spar. 
Caul  kawl,  s.    The  net  in  which  women  enclose  their 

hair'  the  hinder  part  of  a  woman's  cap;  any  kind  of  small 

net;  the  integument  in  Avhich  the  guts  are  enclosed;  a 

thin  membrane  enclosing  the  head  of  some  children  when 

born.  «  /    1  2 

CArLiFERors,kaW-lif  -fe-ras,a.  A  term  for  such  plant 

as  have  a  true  stalk, 
Cai'lifloaver,  kol-le-floii-ur,  s.  A  species  of  cabbage 
C  vrsABLE,  kaw'-za-bl,  a.  405.    That  which  may  b 

caused. 

Causal,  kaw  -zal,  a.    Relating  to  causes. 
Causality,  kaw-zal'-e-te,  s.    The  agency  of  a  cause 

the  quality  of  causing. 
Causatiox,  kaw-za-shun,  5 

causing.         ,    ,    4  a 
Causative,  kaw-za-tiv,  a. 

cause  or  reason, 
Causator,  kaw-za-ti'ir,  s.  521.98.  A  causer,  an  author 
C\USE    kawz,  S.    That  which  produces  or  effects  any 

thing',  the  eflTicient;  the  reason,  motive  to  anything 

ject  of  litigation  ;  party. 
To  Cause,  kawz,  v.  a.    To  eflFect  as  an  agent. 
Causelessly,  kawz'-les-le,  ad.  Without  cause,  without 

reason.  ^  ^ 

Causeless,  kawz'-les,  a. 

just  ground  or  motive. 
Causer,  kaw'-ziir,  s.  98.    He  that  causes,  the  agent  by 

which  an  effect  ^is  produced. 
Causey,  kaw  -ze,     ,  I   g     ^  ^ay  raised  and  paved 
GvusEWAY,  kawz  -wa, ) 

above  the  rest  of  the  ground.         ,  ,    ^  , 

t^Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word,  by  false  notion  of  its 
etymology,  has  been  lately  written  causeway.  It  is  derived 
from  the  French  chauasee.  In  the  scripture  we  find  it  writ 
ten  causey.  ^    ,  ,  ,  m 

"To  Scuppim  the  lot  came  forth  westward  by  the  cavr.ey. 

I  Chron.  xxvi.  16. 

But  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  write  it  causeway;  and  these 
authorities  seem  to  have  fixed  the  pronunciation.  This  word 


Caustical,  kilws-te-kal,)  ^  Belonging  to  medicaments 
Caustick,  kaws  -tik,      )  .        ,  . 

which,  by  their  violent  activity,  and  heat,  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  burn  it 
into  an  eschar. 

Caustick,  kiWs'-tik,  s.  A  caustick  or  burning  application. 
C  vUTEL,  kaw-tel,  5.    Caution,  scruple. 
Cautelous,  kt\w'-te-lus,  a.  Cautious,  wary    wily,  cun- 

Cautelously,  kaw'-te-lus-le,   ad.     Cunningly,  slily, 

cautiously,  warily, 
Cauterization,  kaw-tur-re-za  -sliun.  The  act  of  burn- 
ing with  hot  irons. 
To  Cauterize,  kaw'-tur-lze,  v.  a.    To  burn  with  the 
cautery. 

Cautery,  kaw'-tur-re,  s.  555.    Cautery  is  either  ac- 
tual or  potential ;  the  first  is  burning  by  a  hot  iron,  and 
the  latter  with  caustick  medicines, 
Cautiox,  kaw '-shun,  s.  Prudence,  foresight,  wariness ; 

provisioiiary  precept;  warning. 
To  Cautiox,  kaw'-shun,  v.  a. 


The  act  or  power 
a.  157.     That  expresses 


sub 


Original  to  itself;  without 


of  a  danger.     ^   ^      ,     4  , 
Cautioxary,  kaw -shun-a-rc,  a. 


To  warn,  to  give  notice 

Given  as  a  pledge, 
or  in  security. 
Cautious,  kaw'-shus,  a.  292.    Wary,  watchful. 
Cautiously,  kaw'-sluis-le,  ad.    In  a  wary  manner. 
Cautiousness,  kaw'-slius-nes,  s.    Watchfulness,  vigi- 
lance, circumspection. 
To  Caw,  kaw,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  the  rook,  or  crow. 
Caymax,  ka -man,  s.  88.     The  American  alligator  or 
crocodile. 

To  Cease,  sese,  v.  n.  To  leave  off,  to  stop,  to  give 
over;  to  fail,  to  be  extinct;  to  be  at  an  end. 

To  Cease,  sese,  v.  a.    To  put  a  stop  to. 

Cease,  sese,  s.    Extinction,  failure.  Obsolete. 

Ceaseless,  sesc'-l6s,  a.  Incessant,  perpetual,  continual. 

Cecity,  ses'-e-te,  s.  503.  Blindness,  privation  of  sight. 
cS- 1  have  given  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  the 

short  sound,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  in  the  original  coe- 

ritas;  being  convinced  of  the  shorteuiiie  power  ()f  the  ante- 

nenultimate  accent  of  these  words,  121.  511.  andot  thepre-au- 

tepenultimate  accent  of  Cenotorr/  and  Prefatory. 

Cecutiexcy,  se-ku-she-en-se,  s.    Cloudiness  of  sight. 

Cedar,  se -dur,  s.  88.  A  tree  ;  the  wood  of  the  cedar 
tree. 

To  Cede,  sede,  v.  a.  To  yield;  to  resign;  to  give  up 
to  another.  . 

Cedrixe,  sc -drlne,  a.  140.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
cedar  tree.  .  -ij 

To  Ceil,  sele,  v.  a.  To  cover  the  inner  r,oof  of  a  build- 
ing. 

Ceilixg,  se -ling,  s.    The  inner  roof. 
Celandine,  sel'-an-dlne,  s.  149.    A  plant. 
Celature,  sel'-a-tshiirc,  s.  461.    The  art  of  engrav- 

T'o  Celebrate,  sM'-le-brate,  v.  a.  91.  To  praise,  to 
commend ;  to  distinguish  by  solemn  rites ;  to  mention  in 
a  set  or  solemn  manner.^  ^ 

Celebration,  sel-e-bra  -shun,  s.  Solemn  performance, 
solemn  remembrance ;  praise,  renown,  memorial. 

Celebrious,  se-le -bre-us,  a.  505.  Famous,  renowned. 

Celebriously,  se-le -bre-us  le,  ad.    In  a  famous  man- 

Celebriousness,  se-le-bre-us-nes,  s.    Renown,  fame. 

Celebrity,  se-leb'-bre-te,  s.  511.    Celebration,  fame. 

Celeriack,  se-lc -re-ak,  s.    Turnip-rooted  celery. 

Celerity,  se-ler -re-te,  s.    Swiftness,  speed,  velocity. 

Celery,  sel'-er-re,  s.  A  species  of  parsley :  corruptly 
pronounced  Salary.  , 

Celestial,  s^-l^s -tshal,  a.  272.  Heavenly,  relating 
to  the  superior  regions ;  heavenly,  relating  to  the  blessed 
state;  heavenly,  with  respect  to  excellence. 

Celestial,  se-les-tshal,  s.464.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Celkstially,  se-lSs -tshal-le,  ad.  In  a  heavenly  manner. 


CEN 


(  ^0  ) 


CER 


$5=- 559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  mh  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  m5veir)4, 


To  Celestify,  se-les'-te-fi,  v.  a.    To  give  something 

of  a  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing. 
Celiack,  se -le-ak,  a.Relating  to  the  lower  belly. 

Celibacy,  ^^.^'-e-ij^/^' ,  i  s.    Single  life. 
Celibate,  sel-e-bat,  91.) 

Cell,  sell,  s.  A  small  cavity  or  hollow  place;  the 
cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  religious  person;  a  small 
and  close  apartment  in  a  prison;  any  small  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Cellar,  sel'-lur,  s.  88.  A  place  under  ground,  where 
!itores  are  reposited,  or  where  liquors  are  kept. 

Cellarage,  sel'-lur-idje,  s.  90.  The  part  of  the  build 
ing  which  makes  the  cellars. 

Cellarist,  sel'-lur-ist,  s.  555.  The  butler  in  a  reli- 
gious house. 

Cellular,  sel'-lu-lar,  o.  Consisting  of  little  cells  or 
cavities, 

Celsitlde,  sel'-se-tude,  s.  Height. 
Cement,  sem'-ment,  s.  492.    The  matter  with  which 

two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere;  bond  of  union  in  friendship 
To  Cemext,  se-ment',  v.  a.    To  unite  by  means  of 

something  interposed. 
To  Cement,  se-ment',  v.  n.  To  come  into  conjunction 

to  cohere. 

Cementation,  sem-^n-ta -shun,  s.  The  act  of  cementing, 
Cemetery,  sem'-me-ter-e,  s.    A  place  where  the  dead 
are  reposited. 

Cenatory,  sen'-na-tur-e,  s.  505.  512.    Relating  to 

supper.  —  See  Cecity.  ^ 
Cenobttical,  sen-no-bit'-e-kal,  a.  503.     Living  ii 

community. 

Cenotaph,  sen'-o-taf,  s.    A  monument  for  one  else 

where  buried. 
Cenise,  sense,  s.    Publick  rates. 
To  Cense,  s^nse,  v.  a.    To  perfume  with  odours. 
Censer,  sen'-sur,  s.  98.    The  pan  in  which  incense  is 

burned. 

Censor,  sen'-sor,  s.  166.  An  officer  of  Rome  who  had 
the  power  of  correcting  manners ;  one  who  is  given  t( 
censure. 

CensoriaiV,  sen  -so -re-an,  a.    Relating  to  the  censor 
Censorious,  s^-so'-re-us,  a.    Addicted  to  censure,  sc 
vere. 

Censoriously,  s^n-s6'-re-^is-le,  ad.    In  a  severe  re 

fleeting  manner. 
Censoriousness,  s^n-so -re-us-nSs,  s.    Disposition  to 

reproach. 

Censorship,  s^n'-sor'-ship,  s.  166.    The  office  of 
censor. 

Censurable,  sen -shu-ra-bl,  a.    Worthy  of  censure 

culpable.  ^      ^  ^ 

Censurableness,  sSn-shu-ra-bl-nes,  s.  Blameable 

ness. 

Ce\sure,  s^n'-shure,  s.  452.  Blame,  reprimand,  re 
proach;  judgment,  opinion ;  judicial  seuteuce ;  spiritual  pu 
nishment. 

To  Censure,  s^n'-^hure,  v.  a.    To  blame,  to  brand 

publickly ;  to  condemn. 
Ce\surer,  s^'n'-shur-ur,  s.    He  that  blames. 
Cent,  s?-nt,  s.    A  hundred,  as,  five  per  cent. ;  that  is 

five  in  the  hundred. 
Centaur,  sSn'-tdwr,  s.    A  poetical  being,  supposed  to 

be  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  horse  ;  the  archer  in  tl 

zodiack. 

Centaury,  s^m'-tAw-re,  «.    A  plant. 
Centenary,  sfin'-te-na-re,  s.    The  number  of  a  hun 
dred. 

Ce>tennial,  s^n-t^n'-ne-iil,  a.  Consisting  of  a  hun 
dred  yearn. 

Ckntemimal,  sfen-tfes'-e-nial,  a.  88.  Hundredtli. 
Centifolioi>i,  8?;n-te-fo'-lc-fis,  a.     Having  a  hundred 
leaves. 

Centipede,  f^hi  -U'--[tf't\^  s.  A  poiMonous  insect,  socalle 
from  ilH  bring  wupmi'^ed  to  h.ni-  a  hiiiiilred  feet. 
cr  liijtf'l  ;iii<l  fintulnijM  il  iirr  s|h1I(!(I  in  .lolnisoii  «  ilhout  th 
finals;  while  Siilipt-d«\,  Pof  niipi  ili ,  /'/i/itniii  rlr,  iMu/lipcth 
•Aiu\  (.'f'7itij}(d(.,  retainit.  Thi'  iirlhopi;ipli\  in  tbi-yc  uords  i> 
ot  importuncc  to  the  proiiuiiciaiioii,  ,iii(i  ihi  rt  loic,  u^lhej  art 


f  perfectly  similar  original,  their  spelling  and  pronunciation 
ught  certainly  to  be  aUke.  Biped  and  Quadruped  are  the 
words  most  in  use;  and  as  they  have  omitted  the  finale,  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  retain,  we  may  infer 
that  the  silent  and  insensible  operation  of  custom  directs  us  to 
do  the  same  by  the  other  words,  and  to  pronounce  the  last  syl- 
lable of  all  of  them  short.— See  Millepedes. 
Cento,  sfin'-to,  s.     A  composition  formed  by  joining 

scraps  from  different  authors. 
Central,  sen -tral,  a.  88.    Relating  to  the  centre. 
Centre,  sen'-tur,  s.  416.    The  middle. 
To  Centre,  sen'-tur,  v.  a.    To  place  on  a  centre,  to 

fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  Centre,  sen'-tur,  v.  n.    To  rest  on,  to  repose  on ; 
to  be  placed^  in  the  midst  or  centre. 

Centrick,  sen'-trlk,       )      m     j  • 

^  2  '  .  2,   4,  >  a.  Placed  in  the  centre. 

Centrical,  sen  -trik-al,  ) 

This  word,  though  in  constant  usage,  is  notin  any  of  our 
Dictionaries.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  equivalent  to  Centrick  ; 
but  custom,  in  time,  generally  eitlier  finds  or  makes  a  diffe- 
ent  shade  of  meaning  between  word  where  uosuch  difference 
was  perceived  at  first. 

Centrifugal,  sen-trif'-u-gal,  a.  Having  the  quality 
acquired  by  bodies  in  motion^  of  receding  from  the  centre. 

Centripetal,  sen-trip'-e-tal,  a.  Having  a  tendency 
to  the  centre. 

Centry,  seii'-tre,  s.  — See  Sentinel. 

Centuple,  sen'-tu-pl,  a.  405.    A  hundred  fold. 

To  Centuplicate,  sen-tu'-ple-kate,  v.  a.  To  make  a 
hundred  fold. 

To  Centuriate,  sen-tu -re-ate,  v.  a.  To  divide  into 
hundreds. 

Centuriator,  sen'-tu-re-a'-tur,  s.521.  A  name  given 

to  historians,  who  distinguish  times  by  centuries. 
Centurion,  sen-tii'-re-iin,  s.    A  military  officer,  who 

commanded  a  hundred  men  among  the  Romans. 
Century,  sen'-tsliu-re,  s.  461.     A  hundred:  usually 

employed  to  specify  time,  as,  the  second  century. 
Cephalalgy,  sef-ii-lal-je,  s.  The  head-ache. 
Cephalick,  se-fal'-lik,  a.  509.    That  is  medicinal  to 

the  head. 

Cerastes,  se-ras'-tez,  s.    A  serpent  having  horns. 

Cerate,  se'-rat,  s.  91.    A  medicine  made  of  wax. 

Cerated,  se-ra-ted,  a.  Waxed. 

To  Cere,  sere,  v.  a.    To  wax. 

Cereeel,  ser'-e-bel,  s.  503.    Part  of  the  brain. 

Cerecloth,  sere'-clot/t,  s.  Cloth  smeared  over  with 
glutinous  matter. 

Cerement,  sere'-ment,  s.  Cloths  dipped  in  melted 
wax,  M  ith  which  dead  bodies  were  infolded. 

Ceremonial,  ser-e-mo'-ne-sil,  «.  Relating  to  cere- 
mony, or  outward  rite;  formal,  observant  of  old  fonuh. 

Ceremonial,  sCr-e-mo'-ne-al,  s.  Outward  form,  ex- 
ternal rite ;  the  order  for  rites  and.  forms  in  the  Roman 
church.  1,     »  4 

Ceremonialness,  s^r-e-mo -ne-al-nes,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  ceremonial.^ 

Ceremonious,  ser-e-mo'-ne-i\s,  a.  Consisting  of  out- 
ward rites;  full  of  ceremony;  attentive  to  the  outward 
rites  of  religion;  civil  and  tornial  to  a  fault. 

Ceremoniously,  sf-r-e-mo-ne-iWle,  ad.  In  a  cere- 
monious manner,  formally.         ^  ^ 

Ceremoniousxess,  s^T-e-rao'-ne-us-nes,  «.  Fondness 
of  ceremony. 

Ceuemony,  s^r'-e-mo-ne,  s.  489.  Outward  rite,  ex 
ternal  form  in  religion ;  forms  of  civility ;  outward  forms 
of  state. 

Certain,  sOr'-tln,  a.  208.  Sure,  indubitable;  deter- 
mined; in  an  indefinite  sense,  some,  as  a  certain  man  told 
me  this;  undoubting,  put  pa.st  doubt. 

Ci:rtaim-y,  srr'-tin-le,  ad.  Indubitably,  without  ques- 
tion ;  witiiout  fail. 

Ckrtaiivty,  s3r'-t1n-te,  s.  Evemptioa  froin  doubt;  that 
uhich  is  real  and  lived. 

CiMiTKS,  sfr'  ti'/,  ad.    (-ertainlj,  in  truth. 

Ckrtii  k  ATK,  sfr-tir'-e-ltOt,  .s.  91.  A  writing  iMnde 
in  anj  court,  to  gi\e  notice  to  another  court  of  anything 
done 'therein  ;  any  tef-timony. 


n6r  167,  not  163 


CHA  (  Tl  )  CHA 

tube  ni,  tab  172,  bill  173,  —  oil  299  —  poAnd  313  - 


thin  466,  this  469. 


To  Certify,  ser'-tc-fl,  v.  a.  To  give  certain  iuforma- 

tioQ  of ;  to  give  certain  assurance  of. 
Certiorari,  s^r-she-o-ra'-ri,  s.     A  writ  issuing  out 
of  the  Chancery,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a  cause  therein 
depending 


S.    Certainty,  freedom  from 
Belonging  to  the  neck. 
a.    Blue,   sky-coloured,  — 

a.  Having  the  power  to  pro- 
The  wax  of  the  ear.  See 


Certitude,  sfir'-te-tude, 
doubt. 

Cervicai.,  ser'-ve-kal,  a. 
Ceruleaa,  se-ru'-le-an, 
Ceruleous,  se-ru -le-fls, ' 

See  European. 
Ceri'lifick,  ser-u-llf-!k, 

duce  a  blue  colour. 
Cerumex,  se-ru'-men,  s. 

Bitumen. 
Cerise,  se'-ruse,  s.    White  lead. 

f^IprefeiDr.Kenrick's,  Mr.  Perry's  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
guess  by  their  accentuation,  Dr.  Ash's  and  Bailey's  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word,  who  make  the  first  syllable  long,  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan's, Scott's,  and  Entick's,  who  make  it  short.— See  Prin- 
ciples, 529,  ^  ^ 

Cesariax,  se-za'-re-an,  a.     The  Cesariau  section  is 

cutting  a  child  out  of  the  womb. 
Cess,  ses,  s.    A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a 

place,  rated  according  to  their  property;  an  assessment; 

the  act  of  laying  rates. 
To  Cess,  ses,  v.  a.    To  lay  charge  on,  to  assess. 
Cessation,  ses-sa'-shun,  s.    A  stop,  a  rest,  a  vacation; 

a  pause  of  hostility,  without  peace. 
Cessavit,  ses -sa'- vit,  s.    A  Mrit, 

Cessieility,  ses-se-bil'-e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  reced- 
ing, or  giving  way. 

Cessible,  ses'-se-bl,  a.  405.    Easy  to  give  way. 

Cession,  sesh'-shun,  s.  Retreat,  the  act  of  giving  way ; 
resignation. 

Cessionary,  sesh'-shun-na-re,  a.  Implying  a  resigna- 
tion. 

Cessment,  ses'-ment,  s.    An  assessment  or  tax. 
Cessor,  ses'-sur,  s.  98.  166.    He  that  ceaseth  or  neg- 

Jecteth  so  long  to  perform  a  duty  belonging  to  him,  as  that 

he  incurreth  the  danger  of  law. 
Cesti'S,  ses'-tiis,  S.    The  girdle  of  Venus. 
Cetaceoi  s,  se-ta'-shus,  a.  357.    Of  the  whale  kind. 
Chad,  shad,  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 

To  Chafe,  tsliJife,  v.  a.    To  warm  with  rubbing ;  to 

heat;  to  perfume;  to  make  angry. 
To  Chafe,  tshafe,  v.  n.    To  rage,  to  fret,  to  fume ; 

to  fret  against  any  thing. 
Chafe,  tshafe,  s.    A  heat,  a  rage,  a  fury. 
Chafe  Wax,  tshafe'-wiiks,  s.    An  officer  belonging  to 

the  lord  high  chancellor,  who  fits  the  was  for  the  sealing 

of  writs. 

Chafer,  tshafc'-iir,  s.  98.  An  insect;  a  sort  of  yellow 
beetle. 

Chaff,  tshaf,  s.  The  husks  of  corn  that  are  separated 
by  thrashing  and  winnowing;  it  is  used  for  any  thing  worth- 
less. 

To  Chaffer,  tshaf '-fur,  v.  n.    To  haggle,  to  bargain. 
Chafferer,  tshiif -ffir-rur,  s.    A  buyer,  bargainer. 
Chaffinch,  tshiif-flnsh,  s.    A  bird  so  called,  because 

it  delights  in  chafF.^ 
Chaffless,  tshiif-les,  a.    Without  chaff. 
Chaffaveed,  tshiif-weed,  s.  Cudweed, 
Chaffy,  tshaf'-fe,  a.    Like  chaff,  full  of  chaff. 
Chafivgdish,  tshu'-fjng-dlsli,   S.    A  vessel  to  make 

any  thing  hot  in;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 
Chagrin,  sha-^recn',  s.     Ill  humour,  vexation. 
To  Chagrin,  shii-green',  v.  a.    To  vex,  to  put  out  of 

temper. 

Chain,  tshane,  v.  a  series  of  links  fastened  one  within 
another;  a  bond,  a  manacle;  a  fetter;  a  line  of  links  with 
which  land  is  measured :  a  series  linked  together. 

To  Chain,  tsliane,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  link  with  a  chain ; 

to  bring  into  slavery;  to  put  on  a  chain;  to  unite. 
Chainpump,  tshane'-pump,  s.    A  pump  used  in  large 

English  vessels^  which  ia  double,  so  that  one  rises  as  the 

other  falls. 


Chainshot,  tshane'-shot,  s.  Two  bullets  or  half  bul- 
lets fastened  together  by  a  chain,  which,  when  they  lly 
open,  cut  away  whatever  is  before  them, 

Chainwork,  tsIwne-wQrk,  s.   Work  with  open  spaces. 

Cha[r,  tshare,  s.  52.  A  moveable  seat;  a  seat  of  justice, 
or  of  authority  ;  a  vehicle  borne  by  men ;  a  sedan. 

Chairman,  tsharc'-man,  s.  88.  The  president  of  an 
assembly;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  carry  a  chair. 

Chaise,  shaze,  s.  A  carriage  either  of  pleasure  or  ex- 
pedition. 

t^r  The  vulgar,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  spelling  of 
this  word  and  ignorant  of  its  French  derivation,  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose it  a  plural,"  and  call  a  single  carriage  a  shay ;  and  the  po- 
lite seem  sometimes  at  a  loss,  whctherthey  should  not  consider 
it  as  both  singular  and  plural ;  but  the  best  usage  seems  to  have 
determined  it  to  be,  in  this  respect,  regular,  and  to  make  the 
plural  chaises. 

CHALC0GRAPHER,kal-k6g'-gra-fur,  s,  353.  An  engraver 
in  brass. 

Chalcography,  kal'-kog'-gra-fe,  s.    Engraving  in 

brass. 
Chaldron, 


Chaudron, 


tsha -drun,  s.  417.    A  dry  English  mea- 
sure of  coals,  consisting  of  thirty-six  bushels  heaped  up. 
The  chaldron  should  weigh  two  thousand  pounds. 
Chalice,  tshal'-is,  s.  142.    A  cup,  a  bowl;  the  com- 
munion cup,  a  cup  used  in  acts  of  worship. 
Chaliced,  tshal'-list,  a.  359.    Having  a  cell  or  cup. 
Chalk,  tshawk,  s.  402.  A  white  fossile,  usually  reckoned 

a  stone,  but  by  some  ranked  among  the  boles. 
To  Chalk,  tshawk,  v.  a.    To  rub  with  chalk ;  to  manure 

with  chalk;  to  mark  or  trace  out,  as  with  chalk. 
Chalk-cutter,  tshawk'-kiit-tur,  s.    A  man  that  digs 
chalk. 

Chalky,  tshawk'-ke,  a.    Consisting  of  chalk;  white 

with  chalk;  impregnated  with  chalk. 
To  Challenge,  tshal'-lciijc,  v.  a.    To  call  another  to 

answer  for  an  offence  by  combat;  to  call  to  a  contest;  to 

accuse;  inlaw,  to  object  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one; 

to  claim  as  due ;  to  call  one  to  the  iierformance  of  conditions. 
Challenge,  tshal'-lenje,  s.    A  summons  to  combat;  a 

demand  of  something  as  due ;  in  law,  an  exception  taken 

either  against  persons  or  things. 
Challenger,  tshal'-len-jn'ir,  s-    One  that  desires  or 

summons  another  to  combat :  one  that  claims  superiority  ; 

a  claimant. 

Chalybeate,  ka-lib'-be-et,  a.  91,    Impregnated  with 

iron  or  steel. 
Chamade,  sha-made',  s 

declares  a  surrender. 
Chamber,  tshamc'-biir,  s.  542.  An  apartment 
generally  used  for  tliose  appropriated  to  lodging  ;  any  re- 
tired room;  any  cavity  or  hollow  ;  a  ccuirt  of  justice;  the 
hollow  part  of  a  gun  v\  here  the  charge  is  lodged ;  the  ca- 
vity where  the  powder  is  lodged  in  a  mine. 
{^IhaveinthisM'ord  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Kenrick,  because  Ithink  the  best  usage  has  entirely  departed 
Irom  them.    About  thirty  years  ago  the  iirst  syllable  ot  Cham- 
ber was  universally  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Palm. 
Psalm,  etc.  but  since  that  time  ithnsbeen  gradually  narrow- 
ing to  the  slender  sound  of  a  in  came,  /a/ne,  etc.  and  seems 
now  to  be  fully  establi.<hed  in  this  sound.   This,  however,  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  mifitates  with  the  laws  of  syllabication: 
there  are  few  words  in  the  language  which  we  cannot  so 
divide  into  parts  as  to  show  by  this  division  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels;  this  Mord  forms  an  exception;  for  m6,  being un- 
combinable  consonants,  Me  cannot  end  the  first  syllable  with 
a;  and  if  we  join  m  to  it,  the  a  becomes  short,  and  requires 
another  sound.   But  if  two  such  words  as  Cam  and  Jiridge 
«u)uld  not  resist  the  blind  force  of  custom,  wliicli  has  for 
so  many  years  reduced  them  to  Cameb r id f^e,  w  hy  should  vve 
wonder  that  Chamber  and  Cambriric,  Tinmouth  and  Yar- 
mouth, should  yield  to  the  same  unrelenting  tyrant? 

To  Chamber,  tshanie'-bur,  v.  n.    To  be  wanton,  tt> 

intrigue;  to  reside  as  in  a  chamber. 
Chamberer,  tsharae'-bur-ur,  ,v.    A  man  of  intrigue. 
Chamberfellow,  tshame'-bur-fel-h),  s.     One  that 

lies  in  the  same  chamber. 
Chamberlain,  tshame'-bur-lin,  s.  208.    Lord  great 

«hamberlain  of  England  is  the  sixth  officer  of  the  crown; 

lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  has  the  oversight  ol 

all  oflicers  belonging  to  the  Ling's  chambers,  except  the 


The  beat  of  the  drum  which 
a  house. 


CHA  (       )  CHA 

t^r  559.  Fite  73,  far  7T,  f^U  83,  fat  81— 93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107 -n6  162,  move  184, 
nrecinct  of  the  bedchamber  ;  a  sen  ant  who  has  the  carelCHANGELiTsc,  tshanje'-ling,  s.    A  child  left  or  taken  in 
If  the  chambers.  m,    «r  I    the  place  of  another;  an  idiot,  a  natural;   one  apt  to 

rimiKFRLviASHiP,  tshame-bur-lin-ship,  s.    The  oi  l   change.        .    ,  ^ 
^ce  of  a  chamberlain.  ,       Cha  vger,  tshane -jur,  s.  One  that  is  employed  in  chang- 

rH4MEERM4iD,  tslmme -bur-made,  S.    A  maid  whose  I   i,ig  or  discounting  money. 

husTness  is  to  llress  a  lady.  Channel,  tshrin -nM,  ...        The  hollow  bed  of  mnning 

r«*AfRRi?T  of  a  horse,  kam'-brll,  S.  The  joint  or  waters  ;  any  cavity  drawn  longwise;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea- 
t^HAMBK*.!.,  "I  '  '  „x.  ^.  „  j.in.lpr  leff  I    a  ffut  or  lurrow  ot  a  pillar. 

TZ^^i  U-rd,  said  To^I:han.e.,  tshan-\.el,       a.    To  cnt  any  thing  in 

^S"%hte'i^;o  it^thTrT  To  Chant  tsl.W  .^  ..  78.    To  smg. 

Chamomile,  kam'-o-mlle,  S.  353.    The  name  of  an  Chant,  tshant,  s.  79.    Song,  melody. 

odoriferous  plant.  Chanter,  tslian-tur,  s.    A  singer,  a  songster 

To  Champ,  tshamp,  v.  a.     To  bite  with  a  frequent!  (j^^j^^jici^jjeb^  tslian-te-kleer,  s.    The  cock,  from  his 

action  of  the  teeth ;  to  devour.  ,         I    ^^i^"^-  .  ,  o 

To  Champ,  tshamp,  v.  n.    To  perform  frequently  thej  (;<g^j^,r,jESg^  tshan-tres,  s.    A  woman  singer, 


action  of  biting. 
Ckampaign,  sham -pane  ,  s. 
Champaign,  tsham'-pane,  s. 
Champignon,  sham-pin' -yun 
Champion,  tshain'-pe-un,  s. 


A  kind  of  wine. 
A  flat  open  country. 
S.    A  kind  of  mushroom,  j 
A  man  who  undertakes' 


a  cause  in  single  combat;  a  hero,  a  stout  warrior. 
To  Champion,  tsham'-pe-un,  v.  a.  To  challenge. 
Chance,  tshanse,  s.  78.  79.  Fortune,  the  cause  of 
fortuitous  events;  the  act  of  fortune;  accident;  casual oc 
currence,  fortuitous  event,  whether  good  or  bad;  possibi 
lity  of  any  occurrence.  .    ^  ,i  . 

To  Chance,  tshanse,  v.  n.    To  happen,  to  fall  out. 
Chance-medley,  tshanse-mM'-le,  s.    In  law,  the  ca 
8ual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  altogether  without  the  lault 
of  the  slayer.      .  ,    ^  , ,  .    . ,    .  , 

Chanceable,  tshan  -sa-hl,  a.  Accidental. 


Chantry,  tshan -tre,  s.  Chantry  is  a  church  endowed 
with  revenue  for  priests,  to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
donors. 

Chaos,  ka -os,  s.  353.  The  mass  of  matter  supposed 
to  be  in  confusion  before  it  was  divided  by  the  creation 
into  its  proper  classes  and  elements;  confusion,  irregular 
mixture ;  any  thing  where  the  parts  are  undistinguished. 

Chaotick,  ka-ot'-tik,  «.    Resembling  chaos,  confused. 

To  Chap,  tshop,  v.  a.  To  divide  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  excessive  heat ;  to  divide  the  skin  of  the  face 
or  hands  hy  excessive  cold. 

iii'Theetymology  of  this  word  will  not  suffer  us  to  write  it 
chop;  and  universal  usage  will  not  permit  us  to  pronounce  it 
chap :  so  that  it  must  be  classed  among  those  incorrigible 
words,  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  which  must  ever 
be  at  variance. 

Chap,  tshop,  s.    A  cleft,  a  gaping,  a  chink. 


Chancel,  tshW-kl,;:  The  eastern  part  of  the  church,  Chap,  tshSp,  s.    The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 


in  which  the  altar  is  placed.  .  ,  i 

Chancellor,  tshsW-sM-h^r,  s.  An  officer  of  the  highest  Chape  tshape,  s 
nrurer  and  diffnitv  in  the  court  M'here  he  presides.  ^is  held  m  its  p^ace. 


The  catch  of  any  thing  by  which  it 


power  and  dignity  in  the  court  wnere  ne  prei 
Chancellorship,  tshan -sel-lur-ship,  s.    The  office 
of  chancellor.  ,  .    ,     ,  .  i 

Chancery,  tshan -sfir-e,  s.    The  court  of  equity  and 

conscience.  ,       ,  ,  .  „       .  . 

Chancre,  shangk  -vir,  s.  416.   An  ulcer  usually  arising 

from  veneral  maladies.^ 
CniNCRors,  shangk'-riis,  a.  Ulcerous. 
Chandeleer,  shan-de-leer',  s.    A  branch  for  candles 
Chandler,  tsliand'-lur,  s.    An  artisan  whose  trade  is 

to  make  candles.  , .  . 

To  Change,  tshanje,  v.  a.  74.    To  put  one  thing  m 

'  ot 


Chapel,  tshap'-el,  S.    A  chapel  is  either  adjoining  to  a 
church,  as  a  parcel  of  the  same,  or  separate,  called  a 
chapel  of  ease. 
Chapeless,  tshape'-les,  a.^  Without  a  chape. 
Chapellany,  tshap'-pel-len-ne,  s.     A  chapellany  is 

founded  within  some  other  church. 
Chapelry,  tshap'-pel-re,  s.  The  jurisdiction  or  bounds 

of  a  chapel.    ^  , ,  , 

Chaperon,  shap'-iir-oon ,  s.    A  kind  of  hood  or  cap 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  the  habit  of  their 

t^For  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable,  see  the  word 

T'ncore. 


the  place  of  another;  to  resign  any  thing  for  the  sake    ,  ,  ,  „    .  , 

another;  to  discount  a  jafffer  piece  of  nionc:^  into  seve^^^^^  tshop -fain,  a.    Having  the  mouth  shrunk 

'      —See  Catcal. 

Chaplain,  tshap'-l^n^     208.  He  that  attends  the  king 

or  other  great  person,  to  perform  divine  service. 
Chaplainship,  tshap'-lin-^^^M^  ®'  '^^^^ 

ness  of  a  chaplain ;  the  possession  or  revenue  of  chapel 
Chapless,  tshop' ^-    ^Vithout  any  flesh  about  the 
mouth. 

Chaplet,  tshap'-let,  S.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn 
about  the  head;  a  string  (if  heads  used  in  tiic  Roman 
church;  in  architecture,  a  little  moulding  carved  into  round 
beads. 

Chapman,  tshap'-man,  s.  88.    A  chcapcncr,  one  that 

olTers  as  a  purchaser. 
Chaps,  tshops,  s.    The  mouth  of  a  beast  of  prey;  the 

entrance  into  a  channel. 
Chapt,      J  tslu'jpt  part,  pass 
Chapped,  J   ^  ^ 


flmaneV;'to"give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  alter,  to  mcndj 
the  disposition  or  mind. 

tfr-Tliis  word,  with  others  ofthe  same  form,  such  as  range 
ft^vffe,  tnaner,  etc.  are,  in  the  West  of  England,  pronounced 
w  ith  the  short  sound  of  a  in  ron,  man  etc.  Ihe  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  ang^e/,  anncnf,  etc.  | 
v  hich  in  that  part  ofthe  kingdom,  sounds  like  the  article  an  ; 
and  this,  though  disagreeable  to  a  London  ear,  and  contrary  to 
the  best  usage,  which  forms  the  only  rulCj  is  more  analogical 
than  pronouncing  them  as  if  written  chatnge,  strain^e,  ain 
cirmt,  ainffcl,  etc.  for  we  find  every  other  vowel  in  this  situa- 
tion short,  as  revenge,  hinge,  spunge,  etc 
To  Chance,  tshanje,  v.  n.    To  undergo  change,  to 

sulfcr  alteration. 
Change,  tshanje,  s.  An  alteration  of  the  state  of  any 
thing;  a  surrtHhion  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another 
the  lime  ofthe  moon  in  which  it  begins  a  new  mor.liily  re 
volution;  novelty;  an  alteration  of  the  order  in  which  a  set 
of  bellu  is  sounded;  that  which  makes  a  variety ;  small 
money 

Chanceaule,  tshtinje'-Ji-hl,  o.  Subject  to  change,  fickle, 

inrfuivinnl;  possible  to  bo  cb;uigcd;  having  the  quality  ol 

exhibiting  dilfcrent  appearanrcn. 
Chanci;ahlk\ksp,  tshsin.jc'-a-hl-nfis,  8.  Snsceplibililj 

of  change;  inconstanry,  iickiencriH. 
Chanckably,  tshiinj«r'-a-I)I<';,  ad.  Inconstant!/. 
Ciiangi.fi  l,  tbluinjc'-ful,  a.    Inconstant,  uncertain, 

mutable. 


Cracked,  cleft. 


Chapter,  tshap'-ti'ir,  s.    A  division  of  a  book;  an  as- 
Hcmbly  of  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral,-  the  place  in  which 
assemblies  of  tbe  clergy  are  held. 
CiiAPTUiOL,  t.-«hiip'-trf  l,  s.    I'he  capitals  of  pillars,  or 

pilasters,  whif  h  support  archrs, 
Chak,  tsliar,  s.    A  fish  found  only  in  Winandcrmecr Jn 
Lancashire. 

To  Chah,  tsliar,  v.  a.  To  burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder. 
Char,  tshare,  s.    V\  ork  done  by  the  day. 


nor  167,  not  163  - 

To  Char,  tshare,  v.  n. 
the  day. 


CHA  (  ) 

tiibe  ni,  tQb  172,  bAlll73 
To  work  at  others'  houses  by 


CHA 


As  the  maid  that  milks, 
Aud  does  the  meanest  chars.'' 


Shakespeare. 


tJ- In  Ireland  thevsecm  to  have  retained  the  genuine  pro- 
nunciation of  this,  "as  well  as  many  other  old  English  words  ; 
Imean  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  orlhography,and  rhyming 
with  tar.  In  English  it  is  generally  heard  like  chair,  to  sit  on, 
aud  its  compound,  char-woman,  like  chair-wovian.  ^klnner, 
1  know,  admits  that  the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Uutcti 
Aeeren.  to  sweep;  and  Junius  spells  the  word cAare,  and  tells 
us  the  Saxons  have  the  same  word  spelled  ctjrre,  signitying 
business  or  charge,  but  be  its  derivation  what  it  \uU,  estnei 
the  orthography  or  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  altereil  ; 
for,  as  it  stands  at  preseut,  it  is  a  singular  and  disgracelul 
anomaly. 

Char-woman,  tshare'-wum-un,  s.  A  womau  hired  ac- 
cidentally for  odd  work. 

Character,  kar-ak-tur,  s.  353.  A  mark,  a  stamp, 
a  representation;  a  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing ;  the 
hand  or  manner  of  M  iiting;  a  representation  ot  any  man 
as  to  his  personal  qualities;  an  account  ot  any  thing  as 
good  or  bad;  the  person  with  his  assemblage  ot  qtialities. 

To  Character,  kar-ak-tur,  v.  a.    To  inscribe,  to 


a.  Con 


Characteristical,  kar-ak-te-rls'-te-kiil, 
Characteristick,  kar-ak-te-ris'-tlk,  509. 

stituting  or  pointing  out  the  true  character.^     ^  ^ 
Characteristicalness,  ka-rak-te-rls'-te-kiil-nes,  s 

The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  character. 
Characteristick,  kar-ak-te-rls'-tik,  s.    That  which 

constitutes  the  character.  ^      ,  , 
To  Characterize,  kar'-ak-te-nze,  v.  a.    To  give 

character  or  an  account  of  the  personal  qualities  of  any 

man;  to  engrave  or  imprint;  to  mark  with  a  particular 

stamp  or  token. 
Characterless,  kar'-ak-ttir-les,  a.    Without  a  cha 

racter.  4,4,1  .  1 

Charactery,  kar  -ak-tur-re,  s.    Impression,  mark. 
Charcoal,  tshar -kole,  s.  Coal  made  by  burning  wood 
Chard,  tshard,  s.    Chards  of  artichokes  are  the  leaves 

of  fair  artichoke  plants,  lied  and  w  rapped  up  all  over  but 

the  top,  in  straw;  Chards  of  beet  are  plants  ot  white  beet 

transplanted. 

To  Charge,  tsharje,  v.  a.    To  intrust,  to  commission 
for  a  certain  purpose;  to  impute  as  a  debt;  to  impute  a 
a  crime ;  to  impose  as  a  task ;  to  accuse,  to  censure ;  t 
command,  to  fall  upon,  to  attack;  to  burden,  to  load;  t 
fill;  to  load  a  gnu. 

Charge,  tsharje,  s.  Care,  trust,  custody;  precept, 
mandate,  command;  commii^sion,  trust  conlerred,  otlice 
accusation,  imputation;  the  thing  intrusted  to  care  0 
management;  expense,  cost;  onset,  attack;  the  signal  to 
fall  upon  enemies  ;  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  put 
into  a  gun;  a  preparation,  or  a  sort  of  ointment,  appliei 
to  the  shoulder-splaits  and  sprains  of  horses. 

Chargeable,  tshiir'-ja-bl,  a.  405.  Expensive,  costly 
imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime ;  subject  to  change,  accus 
able.  ,4 

Chargeableness,  tshar  -ja-bl-nes,  s.  Expense,  cost 
costliness.  ^  ^ 

Chargeably,  tshar -ja-ble,  ad.  Expensively. 

Charger,  tshar -jur,  s.  1)8.  A  large  dish ;  an  ofllcer 
horse. 

Charily,  tsha -re-le,  ad.  Warily,  frugally. 
Chariness,  tsha -re-nSs,  s.  Caution,  nicety. 
Chariot,  tshiir'-re-iit,  s.  543.    A  carriage  of  pleasure 

or  state;  a  car  in  which  men  of  arms  were  anciently 

placed. 

ffr  If  this  word  is  ever  heard  as  if  written  Charrot,  it 
is  only  tolerable  in  the  most  familiar  pronunciation;  the  least 
solemnity,  or  even  precision,  must  necessarily  retain  the 
sound  of  t,  and  give  it  three  svllables. 
Charioteer,  tshar-re-i\t-teer',  s.    He  that  drives  the 

chariot.  ^ 
Chariot  Race,  tshar'-re-ut-rase,  s.    A  sport  where 

chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize. 
Charitable,  tshar'-e-tsi-bl,  a.    Kiad  in  giving  alms; 

kind  in  judging  of  others. 
Charitably,  tshar'-e-ta-ble,  ad.    Kindly,  liberally; 

benevolently. 


—  bll  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Charity,  tshar'-e-te,  s.  160.  Tenderness,  kindness, 
love;  good  will,  benevolence;  the  theological  virtue  of 
universal  love;  liberality  to  the  poor;  alms,  relief  giveu 
to  the  poor. 

To  Chark,  tshftrk,  v.  a.    To  burn  to  a  black  cinder. 
Charlatan,  shar -la-tan,  s.  528.  A  quack,  a  mounte- 
bank. 

Charlatanical,  shar-Li-tan -e-  kal,  a.  Quackish,  igno- 
rant. 

Charlatanry,  shar'-Ia-tan-rc,  s.    Wheedling,  deceit. 

Charles's-wain,  tsliarlz'-iz-wane',  s.  The  northern 
constellation  called  the  Bear. 

Charlock,  tshar -h^k,  s.  A  weed  growing  among  the 
corn  with  a  yellow  flower. 

Charm,  tsharin,  s.  Words  or  philtres,  imagined  to  have 
some  occult  power;  something  of  power  to  gain  the  af- 
fections. 

To  Charm,  tsharm,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  charms  against 
evil ;  to  make  powerful  by  charms ;  to  subdue  by  some 
secret  power ;  to  subdue  by  pleasure. 
Charmer,  tshar'-mur,  s.    One  that  has  the  power  of 

charms,  or  enchantments;  one  that  captivates  the  heart. 
Charming,  tshar -ining,  part.  a.  Pleasing  in  the  highest 

In  such  a  manner 

The  power  of 


degree.  ,  ,     ,  , 

Charmingly,  tshar -niing'-Ie,  ad. 

as  to  please  exceedingly, 
Charmingness,  tshdr 


ining-nes, 


pleasing. 

Charnel,  tshar'-nel,  a.  Containing  flesh  or  carcasses. 
Charnel-house,  tshar -nel-house,  s.  The  place  where 

the  bones  of  the  dead  are  reposited. 
Chart,  kart,  or  tshart,  s.    A  delineation  of  coasts. 

^3=- As  this  word  is  perfectly  anglicised,  by  cutting  off  the  a 
the  Latin  Charta,  and  »/?  in  the  Greek/aor^/?,  we  ought 
certainly  to  naturalize  the  initial  letters  by  pronouncing  them 
asia  charter,  charity,  etc. :  butsuchisour  loudness  for  Latin 
and  Greek  originals,  that  we  catch  at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
pronouncing  after  these  languages,  though  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  our  own.  Thus  we  most  frequently,  if  not  univer- 

lly,  hear  this  word  pronounced  as  Cart,  a  carriage,  and  per- 
fectly like  the  French  Carte. 

Charter,  tshar -tiir,  s.  A  charter  is  a  written  e\adence  ; 
any  writing  bestowing  privileges  or  rights ;  privilege,  im- 
munity, exemption.  ,  ^ 

Charter-Party,  tshar -tur-par-te,  s.  A  paper  relat- 
ing to  a  contract,  of  which  each  party  has  a  copy. 

Chartered,  tshar -tiird,  a.  359.  Privileged. 

Chary,  tsha -re,  a.    Careful,  cautious. 

To  Chase,  tshase,  v.  a.  To  hunt;  to  pursue  as  an 
enemy ;  to  drive. 

Chase,  tshase,  s.  Hunting,  pursuit  of  any  thing  as  game; 
litness  to  be  hunted;  pursuit  of  an  enemy;  pursuit  of 
something  as  desirable;  hunting  match;  the  game  hunted  ; 
open  ground  stored  with  such  beasts  as  are  hunted ;  the 
Chase  of  a  gun,  is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a  piece. 

Chase-gun,  tshase'-g;im,  s.  Guns  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  ship,  lired  upon  those  that  are  pursued. 

Chaser,  tsha -sflr,  s.    Hunter,  pursuer,  driver. 

Chasm,  kazm,  s.  353.  A  cleft,  a  gap,  an  opening;  a 
place  uniilled  ;  a  vacuity. 

Chaste,  tshaste,  a.  Pure  from  all  commerce  of  sexes; 
pure,  uncorrupt,  not  mixed  with  barbarous  phrases ;  without 
obscenity  ;  true  to  the  marriage  bed. 

To  Chasten,  tshase'-tn,  v.  a.  40o.    To  correct,  to 

This  word  is  sometimes  falsely  pronounced  with  the  a 
short  so  as  to  rhyme  with  fasten;  but  it  is  exactly  under  the 
same'predicanient  as  the  verb  to  haste,  which,  when  formed 
into  what  is  called  an  inchoative  verb,  becomes  hasten, amd 
with  which  chasten  is  a  perfect  rhyme. 
To  Chastise,  tshas-tize',  v.  a.    To  punish,  to  correct 

by  punishment;  to  reduce  to  order  or  obedience. 
Chastisement,  tshas'-tiz-ment,  s.  Correction,  punish- 
ment. —  See  ^rfrertise. 
Chastiser,  tshfis-ti  -zur,  S.    A  punisher,  a  corrector. 
Chastity,  tshas'-te-te,  s.  511.    Purity  of  the  body; 
freedom  from  obscenity  ;  freedom  from  bad  mixture  of  any 
kind. 

1  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr.Sheridan,and  sev- 
eral other  speakers,  in  the  soundof  the  a  in  the  lirst  syllable, 
K 


CHE  (  14  )  CHE 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  full  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


as  no  analogy  can  be  clearer  than  that  which  prevails  in  words 
of  this  termination,  where  the  antepenultimate  accent  always 
shortens  the  vowel.  Thus,  though  the  a,  e,  and  j,  are  long  in 
humane^  serene, and  rfu'tne,they  are  short  in  humanity^seren- 
ity.  and  divinity;  and  unless  custom  clearly  forbids,  which  I 
do  not  believe  is  the  case,  chastity  ought  certainly  to  have  the 
a  as  1  have  marked  it. 

Ghastly,  tsliaste'-le,  ad.  Without  incontinence,  purely, 
without  contamination. 

15=  In  these  words  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  improperly  omitted 
the  silent  e;  they  ought  to  be  written  cftasfefy  and  chasteness. 
—  See  Introduction  to  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Orthographical 
Aphorism  the  Sth. 

Chastxess,  tshaste'-nes,  s.    Chastity,  purity. 
To  Chat,  tshkt,v.n.  To  prate, to  talk  idly;  to  prattle. 
Chat,  tshat,  s.    Idle  talk,  prate. 

Chatellaxy,  tshat'-tel-len-e,  s.    The  district  under 

the  dominion  of  a  castle. 
Chattel,  tshat'-tl,  s.  405.    Any  moveable  possession 
To  Chatter,  tsliat'-tur,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  as  a 

fne,  or  other  unharmonious  bird;  to  make  a  noise  by  col 
ision  of  the  teeth ;  to  talk  idly  or  carelessly. 
Chatter,  tdiat'-t^ir,  s.    Noise  like  that  of  a  pie  or 

monkey;  idle  prate. 
Chatterer,  tshat'-tur-rur,  s.    An  idle  talker. 
Chatty,  tsliat'-te,  a.    Liberal  of  conversation, 
Chatexder,  tshav'-in-dur,  s.    The  chub,  a  fish. 
Chaitmontelle,  sho-mon-tel',  s.    A  sort  of  pear 
To  Chaw,  tshaw,  v.  a.  —  See  To  Chew, 
Chawdron,  tshaw'-drun,  s.  Entrails. 
Cheap,  tshepe,  a.    To  be  had  at  a  low  rate ;  easy  to 

be  had,  not  respected. 
To  Cheapen,  tshe -pn,  v.  a.  103.    To  attempt  to 

purchase,  to  bid  for  any  thing ;  to  lessen  value 
Cheaply,  tshepe' -le,  ad.    At  a  small  price,  at  a  low 
rate. 

Cheapness,  tshepe' -nes,  s.    Lowness  of  price. 
To  Cheat,  tshete,  v.  a.    To  defraud,  to  impose  upon 
to  trick. 

Cheat,  tshete,  s.    A  fraud,  a  trick,  an  imposture; 

person  guilty  of  fraud. 
Cheater,  tshe -tiir,  s.  95.    One  that  practises  fraud 
To  Check,  tshck,  v.  a.  To  repress,  to  curb;  to  reprove 

to  chide;  to  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 
To  Check,  tsliek,  v.  n.    To  stop,  to  make  a  stop; 

clash,  to  interfere. 
Check,  tsli^k,  s.    Rcpressure,  stop,  rebufF;  restraint 

curb,  government;  reproof,  a  slight;  in  falconry,  when  a 

hawk  forsakes  the  proper  game  to  follow  other  birds;  the 

cause  of  restraint,  a  stop. 
To  Checker,  j  jg^gj^'.^     ^  To  variegate  or  di 

To  Chequer,) 

versify,  in  the  manner  ot  a  chess-board,  with  alternate 

colours. 

Checker-work,  tsh^k'-ur-w&ik,  s.    Work  varied  al 
ternately. 

Checkmate,  tshek'-mate,  s.    The  movement  on  th 

chess-board,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  game. 
Cheek,  t.-.h(-(;k,  s.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye 

a  general  name  among  mechanicks  for  almost  all  those 

pieces  of  tlieir  machines  that  are  double. 
Cheek-tooth,  tf-licek'-tooi//,  8.    The  hinder  tooth 

tuhk. 

Cheek,  tsh(';er,s.  Entertainment,  provisions  ;  invitation  to 
pay<'ty  ;  gayety,  jollity  ;  air  of  the  countenance  ;  tenipcr  of 
mind. 

To  (JIEER,  tt-ihorr,  V.  a.    To  incite,  to  encourage, 
iiiHpirit;  to  roiiifort,  to  console,  to  gladden. 

To  Cheek,  tNhi-rr,  v.  n.    To  grow  gay  or  gladsome. 

("hkehkr,  t^l^^•^'•'-r^r,  s.     Gladdener,  giver  of  gayety 

Cheeuei  l,  tsh -in I,  or  LsIi^^t'  I'ul,  a.  Gay,  full  of 
life,  full  of  inirlh  ;  iiaving  an  app«'arancc  of  gajety 


torn  has  given  them  considerable  currency ;  which  1  take 
to  be  the  case  Mith  the  short  pronunciation  of  the  present 
word.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  some  other  orthoepists  seem  to 
adopt  the  latter  pronunciation;  and  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ren- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  former;  and  as  this  is  agreeable 
to  the  orthography,  and  it  may  be  added,  to  the  etymology 
(which  indicates  that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from  being 
full  of  good  cheer),  it  ought,  unless  the  other  has  an  evident 
preference  in  custom,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  accu- 
ate,  211,  242. 

Cheerfully,  tsheer'-fiil-le,  ad.    Without  dejection, 

Mith  gayety.  , ,  ,    ^  , 

Cheerfulness,  tsheer  -ful-nes,  s.    Freedom  from  de- 
jection, alacrity;  freedom  from  gloominess. 
Cheerless,  tsheer'-les,  a.    Without  gayety,  comfort, 
or  gladness. 

Cheerly,  tsheer'-le,  a.    Gay,  cheerful,  not  gloomy. 
Cheerly,  tsheer'-le,  ad.  Cheerfully. 
Cheery,  tshee'-re,  a.    Gay,  sprightly. 
Cheese,  tsheeze,  s.    A  kiud  of  food  made  by  pressing 

the  curd  of  milk. 
Cheesecake,  tsheeze'-kake,  s.  247.    A  cake  made  of 

soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter.  ^ 
Cheesemonger,  tsheeze -raung-giir,  s.  One  who  deals 
in  cheese. 

Cheesevat,  tsheeze' -vat,  s.  The  woodeu  case  iu  which 

the  curds  are  pressed  into  cheese. 
Cheesy,  tshee'-ze,  a.    Having  the  nature  or  form  of 
cheese. 

Chely,  ke'-le,  s.  353.    The  claw  of  a  shell  fish. 
To  Cherish,  ther'-rish,  v.  a.    To  support,  to  shelter, 
to  nurse  up. 

Cherisher,  tsher'-rish'-ur,  s.    An  encourager,  a  sup- 
porter. 

Cherishment,  tsh^r'-rish-ment,  S.  Encouragement, 

support,  comfort. 
Cherry,  tsher'-re,^ 
Cherry-tree,  tsher'-re-tree, 

Cherry,  tsher'-re,  a.    Resembling  a  cherry  in  colour. 
Cherry-bay,  tsher'-re-ha,  s.  Laurel. 
Cherrycheeked,  tsher'-re-tsheekt,  a.    Having  ruddy 

cheeks. 

Cherrypit,  tsher'-re-pit,  s.     A  child's  play,  in  which 

they  throw  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole. 
Chersonese,  ker'-so~nes,  s,  353.    A  peninsula. 
Cherub,  tshSr'-iib,  s.    A  celestial  spirit,  which,  in  the 

hierarchy,  is  placed  next  iu  order  to  the  Seraphim. 
Cherurick,  tshe-ru'-bik,  a.    Angelick,  relating  to  the 
Cherubim. 

Cherubim,  tsher'-u-him,  s.    The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Cherub. 


'IiIh  word,  lik(!  fearful^  ban  contracted  an  irrrgul 
pronuiiriiition  tlial  heeniH  more  exprcHHivt;  of  the  turn  of  mind 
it  indicaiCH  tlian  I  lie  long  open  e,  which  languislniH  on  tli 
ear,  and  Ih  not  akin  to  the  HniartiieHH  and  vivacity  of  th 
idea.  \N  e  rcprcl  Ihchr  irri-pnIuriticM,  i)nt  tlicy  wrv,  not  to  b( 
entirely  pri-vcnlcd ;  and  as  lliry  soinctiin«'H  arine  from 
effort  of  the  mind  lo  rxprri-H  (he  iilt  a  niori*  foicibly,  tlmy 
Hhouid  not  be  t<;o  utudlouMly  avoided ;  eH|M:ciallj  whl-n  cut* 


S.    A  tree  and  fruit. 


^  Those  who  understand  no  language  butthcir  own.  are 
ant  to  commit  an  unpardonable  fault  with  critics,  by  taking 
this  word  for  a  singular,  and  writing  the  plural  Cheruhims. 
Others  are  apt  to  commit  a  much  greater  fault  in  speaking, 
which  is  that  of  forming  an  adjective  from  this  word,  as  if 
written  Cheruhimival  or  Cherubiniral,  instead  of  CVieff/ia  A.-. 
How  hard  is  the  fate  of  an  Englishman,  who,  to  speak  and 
write  his  own  language  nroperlv  ,  uiust  not  only  understand 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  but  Hebrew  also! 
Cherubitke,  tshC-r'-ii-bin,  a.  Angelical. 
Chrkvil,  tshcr'-vii,  s.    An  umbelliferous  plant. 
To  Cherup,  tsher'-up,  r.Ji.  To  chirp,  to  use  a  cheerful 

voice. 

Chess,  tshfs,  s.    A  nice  and  intricate  game  iu  ijnitatioa 

of  a  battle  between  tv\o  armies. 
Chess-apple,  tshf's'-ap-pl,  s.    Wild  service. 
Chess-boahd,  tshf's'-bonl,  s.     The  board  or  table  on 

which  the  game  of  chess  is  played. 
Chess-man,  tshCs'-iiuni,  s.  88.    A  puppet  for  chess. 
Chessom,  tshCs'-sfliH,  s.  ](»().    Mellow  earth. 
Chest,  tsh(^st,  s.    A  box  of  wood  or  other  materials. 
Chested,  tsh^-st'-^'d,  a.    Having  a  chest. 


Chestm  T,  tshf  s  -nut, 
Chkstnut-tkke,  tsh^s'-nut-trei 
fruit  of  the  cluslnut  tree;  llie  na 
(/HEVALIKK,  sli<^v  a  leer,  s.  35*i.    A  knight. 
(DHEVArx-Dt-FuisE,  sliijv  o-de-fi'ceze',  s.  352, 


s.  A  tree  ;  the 
of  a  brown  colour. 

A  piece 


CHI  (  15  )  CHI 

nJr  167,  n6t  IfiS  -  ti'ibe  171,  tSb  172,  bill  173  -  Ail  299  -  pMind  313  ■ 


of  timber  traversed  with  wooden  spikes,  pointed  with  iron, 
five  or  six  feet  long;  used  iu  defending  a  passage,  a  turn- 
pike, or  tourniquet. 
CiiEMiX,  Uhev ->Ti,  s.  103.  A  river  fish,  the  same  with 

chub.  ^  ^  ^ 

Cheveril,  tshev'-er-il,  s,    A  kid,  kidleather. 
Chevrox,  tshev'-run,  s.    In  heraldry  it  represents  two 
rafters  of  a  house  as  they  ought  to  stand. 


To  Chew, 


tslioo,  )  ^  ^ 
tshaw,j 
;  to  meilitate,  o 


To  grind  with  the  teeth, 
or  ruminate  in  the  thoughts ;  to 


to  masticate 

taste  without  swallowing 

The  latter  pronunciation  is  grown  vulgar. 
To  Chew,  tshoo,  v.  n.    To  champ  upon,  to  ruminate. 
Chica>e,  she-kane',  s.  352.    The  art  of  protracting  a 

contest  bv  artilice ;  artifice  in  general. 
To  Chicaae,  she-kane,  v.  n.    To  prolong  a  contest 
by  tricks. 

Chicaxer,  she-ka-nur,  s.  A  petty  sophister,  a  wrang- 
ler. „  , 
Chicanery,  she-ka  -nur-e,  s.    Sophistry,  \rTangle. 
Chick,  tshik 


Chickex,  tshik'-in,  104. 


S.     The  young  of  a  bird. 


particularly  of  a  hen,  or  small  bird;  a  word  of  tenderness; 
a  term  for  a  young  girl. 
Chickexhearted,  tsliik'-in-har-tetl,  a.  Cowardly,  fear- 
ful. 

Chicke.vpox,  tshlk'-in-p6ks,  s.    A  pustulous  distemper. 
Chickling,  tshlk'-ling,  s.    A  small  chicken. 
Chickpease,  tshik'-peze,  s.    An  herb. 
Chickweed,  tshik'-weed,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Chide,  tshlde,  v.  a.    To  reprove ;  to  drive  away 

with  reproof;  to  blame,  to  reproach. 
To  Chide,  tshide,  v.  n.     To  clamour,  to  ecold;  to 

quarrel  with;  to  make  a  noise. 
Chider,  tshi'-dilr,  s.  98.    A  rebuker,  a  reprover. 
Chief,  tsheef,  a.    Principal,  most  eminent;  eminent, 

extraordinary ;  capital,  of  the  lirst  order. 
Chief,  tsheef,  s.  2T5.    A  commander,  a  leader. 
Chiefless,  tsheef '-l^s,  a.    Without  a  head. 
Chiefly,  tsheef  -le,  ad.    Principally,  eminently,  more 

than  common. 

Chiefrie,  tsheef'-re,  s.  A  email  rent  paid  to  the  lord 
paramount. 

Chieftaix,  tsheef'-tin,  s.  208.  A  leader,  a  comman- 
der ;  the  head  of  a  clan. 

j:5=-  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  follow  captain,  cur- 
tain, villain,  etc.  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable ; 
though,  frojH  its  being  less  in  use,  we  are  not  so  weW  re- 
conciled to  it. 

Chievance,  tshee'-vanse,  s.    Traffick,  in  which  money 

is  extorted,  as  discount. 
Chilblain,  tshil'-hlane,  s.    Sores  made  by  frost. 
Child,  tshlld,  S.    An  infant,  or  very  young  person ;  one 

in  the  line  of  filiation,  opposed  to  the  parent;  any  thing 

the  product  or  efTect  of  another;  To  be  with  child,  to  be 

pregnant. 

To  Child,  tshlld,  v.  n.  To  bring  children.  Little  used. 

Childbearixg,  tshUd'-ba-ring,  part.  s.  The  act  of 
bearing  children. 

Childbed,  tshlld' -h6d,  s.  The  state  of  a  woman  bring- 
ing a  child. 

Childbirth,  tshUd'-b^rffe,  s.    Travail,  labour. 
Childed,  tshll'-dSd,  a.    Furnished  with  a  child.  Little 
used. 

Childermass-day,  tshll'-der-mas-da,  s.  The  day  of 
the  week,  throughout  the  year  ansviering  to  the  day  on 
which  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  solemnized. 

Childhood,  tshlld' -luid,  s.  The  state  of  infants,  the 
time  in  which  Me  are  children;  the  lime  of  life  between 
infancy  and  puberty;  the  properties  of  a  child. 

Childish,  tshlld'-ish,  a.  Trifling;  only  becoming  chil- 
dren ;  trivial,  puerile. 

Childishly,  tshlld' -ish-le,  ad.  In  a  childish  trifling 
May.  J   ^  ^ 

Childi«hxess,  tshild'-ish-n^s,  s.  Puerility,  triflingness ; 
harmlessness. 

Childless,  tshild'-lCs,  a.    Without  children. 


■  thin  460,  this  469. 
Becoming  or  beseeming  a 
s.  553.    A  figure  of  a 


Childlike,  tshlld'-Uke,  a. 

Chiliaedrox,  kil-e-a-e-dron, 
thousand  sides, 

f:^  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accented  e  long;  not  on 
account  of  the  quantity  in  the  Greek  word,  but  because, 
where  no  rule  forbids,  we  ought  to  make  vowels  accented 
on  the  penultimate,_  '""g:  542. 

Chilifactory,  kil-e-fak'-to-re,  J  ^  Makin   ch  le   

Chilifactive,  kll-e-fak'-tlv,     )    '  S  c  y  . 

See  Chylificatonj  and  Chylifactive. 

Chilification,  kil-e-fe-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing chyle.^ —  See  Chyliflcation. 

Chill,  tshll,  a.  Cold,  that  which  is  cold  to  the  touch; 
having  the  sensation  of  cold ;  depressed,  dejected,  discou- 
raged. 

Chill,  tsliil,  s.    Chilness,  cold. 

To  Chill,  tshll,  v.  a.    To  make  cold ;  to  depress,  to 

deject;  to  blast  vvith  cold. 
Chilliness,  tshir-le-nes,s.  A  sensation  of  shivering  cold. 
Chilly,  tshll'-le,  a.    Somewhat  cold, 
Chilness,  tshil'-nes,  s.    Coldness,  want  of  warmth. 
Chime,  tshime,  s.    The  consonant  or  harmonick  sound 

of  many  correspondent  instruments ;  the  correspondence 

of  sound ;  the  sound  , of  bells  struck  with  hammers;  the 

correspondence  of  proportion  or  relation. 
To  Chime,  tshime,  v.  n.     To  sound  in  harmony ;  to 

correspond  in  relation  or  proportion;  to  agree;  to  suit 

with;  to  jingle. 
To  Chime,  tshime,  v.  a.    To  make  to  move,  or  strike, 

or  sound  harmonically ;  to  strike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 
Chimera,  ke-me'-ra,  s.  353.  120.    A  vain  and  wild 

fancy. 

Chimerical,  ke-mer -re-kal,  a.  Imaginary,  fantastick. 
Chimerically,  ke-mer -re-kal-le,  ad.  Vainly,  wildly. 
Chimney,  tshim'-iie,  s.  The  passage  through  which  th« 

smoke  ascends  from  the  fire  in  the  h-jmse ;  the  fire-place. 
Chimney-corner,  tshim'-ne-kor'-mlr,  s.  The  fire-side, 

the  place  of  idlers. 
Chimney-piece,  tshhn'-ne-peese,  s.    The  ornamental 

piece  round  the  fire-place. 
Chimney-sweeper,  tshim'-ne-swee-piir,  s.  One  whose 

trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimneys  of  soot. 
Chin,  tshin,  s.    The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the  under 

lip.  ^  , 

China,  tsha -ne,  or  tshi  -na,  s.    China  ware,  porcelain, 

a  species  of  vessels  made  in  China,  dimly  transparent. 
What  could  induce  us  to  so  irregular  a  pronunciation 
of  this  word  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  One  would  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  French  first  imported  this  porcelain, 
and  that  when  we  purchased  it  of  them,  we  called  it  by 
their  pronunciation  of  China  {Sheen) ;  but  being  unwilling 
to  drop  the  o,  and  desirous  of  preserving  the  French  sound 
of  I,  we  awkwardly  transposed  these  sounds,  and  turned 
China  into  Chainee.  This  absurd  pronunciation  seems  only 
tolerable  when  we  apj>ly  it  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  or  the 
oranges,  which  are  improperly  called  China  oranges;  but 
even  in  these  cases  it  seems  a  pardonable  pedantry  to  re- 
duce the  word  to  its  true  sound. 

China-orange,  tsha'-na-or'inje,  s.  The  sweet  orange. 
China-root,  tshi'-nji-root,  8.  A  medicinal  root,  brought 

originally  from  China. 
Chin  cough,  tshin -kof,  S.     A  violent  and  convulsive 

cough. 

Chine,  tshine,  s.  The  part  of  the  back,  in  which  the 
backbone  is  found;  a  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal. 

To  Chine,  tshine,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  chines. 

Chink,  tshingk,  s.    A  small  aperture  longwise. 

To  Chink,  tshingk,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  a 
sound. 

To  Chink,  tshingk,  v.  n.  To  sound  by  striking  each 
other.  ^  ^ 

Chinky,  tshingk'-e,  a.    Full  of  holes,  gaping. 

Chints,  tshints,  S.    Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India. 

Chioppine,  tshop-pene',  s.  112.  A  high  shoe  formerly 
worn  by  ladies. 

To  Chip,  tship,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Chip,  tship,  s.  A  small  piece  taken  off  by  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 

K2 


CHO  (  16  )  CHR 

559.  Fate  73,  far  7T,  faU  83,  fat  81~me  93,  mgt95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  m5vel64, 

CnoLERicK,  kol'-lur-rik,  a.    Abounding  with  choler; 

angry,  irascible. 
Cholerickaess,  kol'-lur-rik-nSs,  S.  Anger,  irascibility, 


Chipping,  tship  -ping,  s.  A  fragment  cut  off. 
Chiragrical,  ki-rag'-gre-kal,  a.  120.  353. 

the  gout  in  the  baud.  ^  ^      ^  ^ 
Chirographer,  ki-rog  -gra-fur,  s.  He  that  exercises 


Having 


writing.  1    4  r  4-1 

Chirographist,  ki-r<)g  -gra-fist. 


Chirographer. 
S.   518.     The  art  of 


S.     One  that  foretels 


Chirography,  kl-rog'-gra-fe, 

writing.  ^  ,  ^ 

Chiro:viaxcer,  kir  -o-mfin-sur 

events  by  inspecting  the  hand. 
Chiromaxcy,  kir'-ro-man-se,  s.  353.  519.    The  art 

of  foretelling  the  events  of  life,  by  inspecting  the  hand 
To  Chirp,  tsherp,  v.  n.    To  make  a  cheerful  uoise,  as 

birds. 

Chirp,  tslierp,  s.    The  voice  of  birds  or  insects. 
Chirper,  tsher -pur,  s.  89.    One  that  chirps. 
Chirirgeon,  ki-rur'-je-un,  s.  353.     One  that  cures 

ailments,  not  by  internal  medicines,  bnt  outward  appHca 

tions,  now  written  Surgeon  ;  a  surgeon. 
Chirirgery,  ki-rur'-je-re,  s.    The  art  of  curing  by 

external  applications,  now  Mritten  Surgery. 
CHiRrRGiCAL,  ki-ra/^^-kiU    j  „.Belongingto  surgery 
Chirirgick,  ki-rur  -jik,  o5o.j 

Chisel,  tsliiz'-zil,  s.  102.  99.     An  instrument  with 

which  wood  or  stone  is  pared  away. 
To  Chisel,  tshiz'-zil,  v.  a.  102.    To  cut  with  a  chisel 
Chit,  tslilt,  s.    A  child,  a  baby;  the  shoot  of  corn  from 

the  end  of  the  grain. 
To  Chit,  tshit,  v.  n.    To  sprout. 
Chitchat,  tshit'-tsiliat,  s.    Prattle,  idle  prate. 
Chitterlings,  tsliit'-tur-lingz,  s.  555.    The  guts  of 

an  eatable  animal ;  the  frill  at  the  bosom  of  a  shirt. 
Chitty,  tshit'-te,  a.    Childish,  like  a  baby. 
Chivalrous,  tsliiv'-al-rus,  a.     Relating  to  chivalry 

knightly,  warlike. 
Chivalry,  tshiv'-al-re,  s.    Knighthood,  a  military  dig 

nity ;  the  qualifications  of  a  knight,  as  valour;  the  gene 

ral  system  of  knighthood. 
Chives,  tshivz,  s.    The  threads  or  filaments  rising  in 

flowers,  with  seeds  at  the  end ;  a  species  of  small  onion. 
Chlorosis,  klo-ro'-sis,  s.  353.    The  green  sickness. 
To  Choak,  tshoke,  v.  a.  —  See  Chohe. 
Chocolate,  tshok'-o-Iate,  s.  91.    The  nut  of  the  co 

coa  tree  ;  the  mass  made  by  grinding  the  kernel  of  the 

cocao-nut,  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  liquor  made 

by  a  solution  of  chocolate. 
Chocolate-house,  tshok'-o-late-house,  s.    A  house 

for  drinking^  chocolate. 
Chode,  tsliode.   The  old  pret.  from  Cliide.  Obsolete. 
Choice,  tshoise,  s.    The  act  of  choosing,  election;  th 

power  of  choosing ;  care  in  choosing,  curiosity  of  distinction 

the  thing  chosen;  the  best  part  of  any  thing;  several 

things  proposed  as  objects  of  election. 
Choice,  tshf)ise,  a.     Select,  of  extraordinary  value 

chary,  frugal,  careful. 
Choiceless,  tshoisc'-U-s,  a.      Without  the  power  of 

choosing. 

Choicely,  tshoise -le,  ad.  Curiously,  with  exact  choice 

valuably,  excellently 
Choice7(ks8,  tshoise'-n^*s,  s.    Nicety,  particular  value. 
Choir,  kwire,  s.  300.  356.    An  assembly  or  band  o 

singers ;  the  singerw  in  divine  worship ;  the  part  of  the 

church  where  tlie  wingers  are  placed. 
To  Choke,  tHliokc^  v.  a.    To  eulfocate ;  to  stop  up 

block  up  a  pauuagc;  to  hinder  by  obstruction ;  tosnppress 

to  ovcrp«w<;r. 

Choke,  tsliokc,  8.    The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of 
an  artichoke. 

Chokk-pear,  twlioke'-piire,  s.  A  rough,  harsh,  unpala 
table  pear;  any  narcahm  that  Htops  the  mouth. 

Choker,  twlio -ki\r,  s.    One  tiiat  chokes. 

Choky,  tslio'-kr,  a.  That  which  has  power  of  euiToca 
tion. 

Clioi-AGOCi  EH,kor-i\-gogz, «.  Medicines  having  the  power 

of  pnrging  bile. 
Choler,  kol'  lAr,  s.    The  bile;  the  humour  suppose 

to  produce  iraitcibility ;  auger,  lage 


peevishness. 
Cholick.  —  See  CoUch, 

To  Choose,  tshOozc,  a.  I  chose,  I  have  chosen. 
To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  several  things  offered ; 
to  select,  to  pick  out  of  a  number ;  to  elect  for  eternal 
happiness;  a  term  of  theologians. 

\tr  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written  chuse^ 
hich  is  a  needless  departure  from  its  French  etymology 
n  choisir^  as  well  as  from  our  own  analogy  in  the  preterit 
chose. 

Th  Choose,  tsliooze,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of 
choice. 

Chooser,  tshoo'-z&r,  s.  He  that  has  the  power  of  choos- 
ing, elector. 

To  Chop,  tsliop,  v.  a.    To  cut  with  a  quick  blow;  to 
devour  eagerly;  to  mince,  to  cut  into  small  pieces;  to 
break  into  chinks. 
To  Chop,  t.^hop,  v.  n.    To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick 

motion;  to  liglit  or  happen  upon  a  thing. 
To  Chop,  tshop,  v.  a.    To  purchase,  generally  by  way 
of  truck;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to 
bandy,  to  altercate. 
Chop,  tshop,  s.    A  piece  chopped  off;  a  small  piece  of 

meat;  a  crack  or  cleft. 
Cnop-HOUSE,  tshop' -house,  S.    A  mean  house  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  this  definition,  seems  to  have  rated  a 
hop-house  too  low,  and  to  have  had  a  Cook's  Shop  or  an 
Eating  House  in  his  mind.  Since  coffee-houses  are  become 
eating-houses  and  taverns,  chop-houses  are,  perhaps,  a httle 
depreciated;  but  this  was  not  the  case  till  long  after  Ur. 
Johnson  s  Dictionary  was  published  ;  and  1  think  they  may 
still,  without  any  impropriety,  be  called  reputable  houses 
if  ready  entertainment. 

Chopin,  tsho-peen' s.  112.  A  French  liquid  measure, 
containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winchester;  a  term  used  in 
Scotland  for  a  quart  of  wine  measure. 
Chopping,  tshop'-ping-,  a.  An  epithet  frequently  applied 
to  infants,  by  way  of  commendation,  meaning  large,  or 
well  grown. 

Choppivg-knife,  tshop' -ping-nlfe,  s.    A  knife  used  in 
chopping. 

Choppy,  tsliop'-pe,  a.    Full  of  holes  or  cracks. 
Chops,  tshops,  s.    The  mouth  of  a  beast;  the  mouth  of 

any  thing  in  familiar  language. 
Choral,  ko -ral,  a.  353.    Sung  by  a  choir ;  singing  in 
a  choir. 

Chord,  kord,  s.    The  string  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
a  right  line,  which  joins  the  two  ends  of  any  arch  of  a 

To  Chord,  kord,  v.  a.  353.  To  furnish  with  strings. 
Chordee,  kor-dee',  S.  A  contraction  of  the  fraeimm. 
Chorion,  ko-re-on,  |k     The  outward  membraue  that 

enwraps  in  foetus. 
Chorister,  kwir'-ris-tur,  s.  300.  356.    A  singer  in 

the  cathedrals,  a  singing  boy ;  a  singer  in  a  concert. 
Chorographer,  ko-rog'-gra-fur,  s.  He  that  describes 

particular  regions  or  countries.  ^ 
Chorographical,  kor-ro-graf -e-kal,  a.  Descriptive 

of  particular  regions.     ^      ^       4  ,  i     4  i 
Chorographicallv,  kor-ro-graf'-e-kal-lc,  ad.  la 

a  chorographical  manner. 
Chorography,  ko-rog'-gra-fe,  S.    The  art  of  describ- 
ing particnlar  regions. 
Chorus,  ko -rils,  s.  353.    A  number  of  singers,  a  con- 
cert; the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  pas- 
ses in  the  acts  of  the  ancient  tragedy;  the  song  between 
the  acts  of  a  tragedy;  verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  com- 
pany join  the  singer. 
Chose,  tshose.  The  prctcr.  tense,  from  To  cJtoosr. 
Chosen, tsho'-zn,  103.  The  part.  pass,  from  To  choose. 
Chough, 


tslu'if,  s.  301.    A  bird  which  frequents  the 
rocks  by  the  sen. 
7b  Chouse,  tsh^n'isc,  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to  trick. 
CiiousE,  tshousc,  s.    A  bubble,  a  tool ;  a  trick  or  sham. 
Chrism,  krlzni,  s.  353.    lUignent,  or  unction. 
To  CHR16TE.^,  kris'-sn,  v.  a.  472.    To  baptize,  to  iui- 
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to  denomi- 
405.  The  collective 
The  ceremony  of  the 
A  professor  of  the  re- 


I  111  a 

1- 


509.    Relating  to  time 


tiate  into  Christianity  by  water;  to  name 
nate. 

Crristexdom,  kris'-sn-dain,  s 

body  of  Christians. 
Christemag,  krls'-sn-inor,  s. 

first  initiation  into  Christianity. 
Christian,  krist -yun,  s.  291. 

ligion  of  Christ. 
Christiax,  krist'-yun,  a.  113.  Professing  the  religion 

of  Christ.  ^ 
CiiRisTiAN-XAME,  lirist'-yim-namc ,  s.  The  name  given 

at  the  font,  ilistiact  from  the  surname. 
CllRiSTiAMjiM,  krist'-yiin-iziii,  s.    The  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  the  nations  professing  Christianity. 
Christiamty,  krk'-tshe-an'-e-te,  s.    The  religion  of 

Christians. 

To  Ciiristiamze,  krist-yun-ize,  v.  a.     To  make 
Christian. 

Christiaxi-y,  krist'-yiin-le,  ad.    Like  a  Christia 
Christ.mas,  kris'-mas,      88.  472.    The  day  in  which 

the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  celebrated 
Christmas-box,  kri;; -mas-boks,  s.     A  box  in  which 

little  presents  are  collected  at  Christmas.   The  money  so 

collected.  ^  ^ 

Chromatick,  kro-mat'-ik,  a.  Relating  to  colour;  re 

lating  to  a  certain  species  of  ancient  musick 
Chromcal,  kron'-e-kal, 
Chromck,  krcm'-ik, 

a  chronical  distemper  is  of  long  durati^nn 
Chromcle,  kron'-e-kl,  s.  353.  405.     A  register  or 

account  of  events  in  order  of  time;  a  history 
To  Chromcle,  kron'-e-kl,  v.  a.  405.    To  record  in 

chronicle,  or  history ;  to  register,  to  record. 
Chromcler,  kron'-e-klur,  S.  98.  A  writer  of  chron- 
icles ;  an  historian. 
Chroxocram,  kron'-o-gram,  s.  An  inscription  includ 

ing  the  date  of  any  action.  ^         *  #  i  4 

CiiROxoGRANMATicAL,  kron-no-gram-mat  -e-kal,  a 

Belonging  to  a  chronogram.  ^      ^  ^ 

Chronogrammatist,  kron-no-gram'-ma-tist,  s.  ^ 

writer  of  chronograms. 
Chroxologer,  kro-nol'-lo-jur,  s.    He  that  studies  or 

explains  the  science ^of  computing  past  times, 
Chronological,  kron-no-loilje'-e-kal,  a.    Relating  to 

the  doctrine  of  time.    ,  ,     ,    ^   .  ,  ,     ^  ^ 
Chroxologicallv,  kron -iio-lodje'-e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 

chronological  manner,  according  to  the  exact  series  o' 

time  4,1. 
Chroxologist,  kro-nol'-o-jist,  s. 

explains  time.       '  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Chroxology,  kro-nol'-o-je,  s.  The  science  of  comput 

ing  and  adjusting  the  periods  of  time. 
Chroxometer,  kro-nom'-me-tur,  s.    An  instrument 

for  the  exact  mensuration  of  time. 
Chrysalis,  kris'-sil-lis,  s.  503.    Aurelia,  or  the  first 

apparent  change  of  the  maggot  of  any  species  of  insects 
Chrysolite,  kiis'-so-lke,  s.  155.    A  precious  stone  o' 

a  dusky  green,  with  a  cast  of  yellow. 
Chib,  tshub,  s.  A  river  fish.  The  cheven. 
Chubbed,  tshQb'-bld,  a.  99.  Big-headed,  like  a  chub 
To  Chuck,  tshuk,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hen 
To  Chuck,  tshuk,  v.  a.    To  call  as  a  hen  calls  her 

young;  to  give  a  gentle  blow  under  the  chin. 
Chuck,  tshuk,  s.     The  voice  of  a  henj  a  word  of  en 

dearment.  ^    ^  ^ 

Chuck-farthtxg,  tshuk'-fAr-THing,  s.     A  play,  at 
which  the  money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole  beneath 
To  Chuckle,  tshuk'-kl,  v.  n.  405.    To  laugh  vehe 
mently. 

To  Chuckle,  tshuk'-kl,  v.  a.    To  call  as  a  hen ;  to 

cocker,  to  fondle. 
Chuet,  tshftS'-it,  s.  99.    Forced  meat.  Obsolete 
Chuff,  tshuf,  s.    A  blunt  clown. 
Chuffily,  tshuf-fe-le,  ad.  Stomachfully. 
Chuffixess,  tshuf -fe-nes,  s.  Clownishness, 
Chuffy,  tshuf'-fe,  a.    Surly,  fat. 
Chum,  tsh&m,  s.    A  chamber  fellow. 


according  to  the  exact  series  ol 
One  that  studies  or 


Chump,  tshump,  s.  A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood. 
Church,  tsluu-tsh,  s.  The  collective  body  of  Christians; 
the  body  of  Chrisfians  adhering  to  one  particular  form 
of  worship ;  the  place  which  Christians  consecrate  to  the 
worship  of  God. 
To  Church,  tshftrtsh,  v.  a.  To  perform  with  any  one 
ihp.  office  of  returning  thanks  after  any  signal  deliverance, 
as  childbirth. 

Church-ale,  tshurtsh-alc,  s.    A  wake  or  feast,  com- 

mcmoratory  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 
Church-attire,  tslii'irL-*li-at-tn;e ,  s.     The  habit  in 

which  men  officiate  at  divine  service. 
Churchmax,  tsliurtsh'-miin,  s.  88.    An  ecclesiastic,  a 

clergyman ;  an  adherent  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Churchwardens,  tslu'irtsh-war'-dnz,  s.  103.  Officers 
yearly  chosen,  to  look  to  the  church,  churchyard,  and 
such  things  as  belong  to  both. 
Church-yard,  tshiirtsh'-yftrd,  s.  The  ground  adjoin- 
ing to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried;  a  ce- 
metery. 

Churl,  tshurl,  s.    A  rustick,  a  countryman;  a  rude, 

surly,  ill-bied  man ;  a  miser,  a  niggard. 
Churlish,  tshiir'-lMi,  a.    Rude,  brutal,  harsh;  selfish, 
avaricious. 

Churlishly,  tshur -lish-le,  ad.    Rudely,  brutally. 
Churlishxess,  tshfir'-Hsh-nes,  S.     Brutality,  rugged- 

ness  of  manner. 
Churme,  tshurm,  S.    A  confused  sound,  a  noise.  Ob- 
solete. 

Churn,  tshurn,  s.    The  vessel  in  which  the  butter  is, 

by  agitation,  coagulated. 
To  Churn,  t^lmrll,  v.  a.  To  agitate  or  shake  anything 
by  a  violent  motion;  to  make  butter  by  agitating  the 
milk. 

Crurravorm,  tshur'-wurm,  s.  An  insect  that  turns  about 

nimbly,  called  also  a  fancricket. 
Chvlaceous,  ki-la-shus,  a.  186.    Belonging  to  chyle. 
Chyle,  klle,  s.  353.    The  white  juice  formed  in  the 

stomach  by  digestion  of  the  aliment. 
Chylifactiox,  kil'-lc-fak'-shun,  s.  The  act  or  process 

of  making  chyle  in  the  body. 
Chylifactive,  kil-le-t'ak' -tiv,  a.    Having  the  power 
of  making  chyle.         ,    .  ,  x, 

Chyhfication,  kil-le-fe-ka-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

making  chyle.       ,    ,    .  ,  , 

Chylificatory,  kil-e-fe-ka-to-re,  a.  512.  Making 
chyle. 

Chylous,  ki'-lus,  a.  160.    Consisting  of  chyle. 
Chymical  k!in-^-kal,i  ^    ^^^^  ^    chymistry;  re- 
Chymick,  kim-mik,  ) 

lating  to  chymistry.  .      ,        ,  .  , 

Chymically,  kim'-me-kal-le,   ad.    In  a  chymical 
manner. 

Chymist,  kim'-mist,  s.    A  professor  of  chymistry 


CJ-  Scholars  have  lately  discovered,  that  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have,  for  many  centuries  past,  been  erroneous  m  spell- 
ing this  M  ord  with  a  y  instead  of  an  e ;  that  is,  Chijmist  instead 
i)i  Chemist :  and  if  we  crave  their  reasons,  they  very  gravely 
tell  us,  that  instead  of  deriving  the  word  from /y^aog,  juice, 
or  frora/£a),7fyto,or/j;w,to  melt,  it  is  more  justly  derived 
fromthe  Arabic  A  ema,  black.  But  Dr.  Johnson,  M  ho  very  well 
understood  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  ot 
the  new  orthography,  has  very  judiciously  continued  the 
old ;  and  indeed,  till  we  see  better  reasons  than  have  yet 
appeared,  it  seems  rather  to  savour  of  an  affectation  ot 
oriental  learning  than  a  liberal  desire  to  rectify  and  im- 
prove our  language.  But  let  the  word  originate  in  the  bast 
or  West,  among  the  Greeks  or  Arabians,  we  certainly  re- 
ceived it  from  our  common  Linguaducts,  (if  the  word  will 
be  pardoned  me)  the  Latin  and  French,  which  still  retain 
either  the  y,  or  its  snbstitute  i.  . 

Besides,  the  alteration  produces  a  change  m  the  pronun- 
ciation, which,  from  its  being  but  slight,  is  the  less  likely 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  therefore  the  probability  is,  that,  let 
us  write  the  word  as  we  will,  we  shall  still  continue  to  pro- 
nounce the  old  way;  for  in  no  English  word  throughout 
the  language  does  the  e  sound  like  y,  or  i  short,  when  the 
accent  is  on  it.  „       .  „.  1 1 

This  improvement,  therefore,  m  our  spelling,  would,  m 
all  probability,  add  a  new  irregularity  to  our  pronunciation, 
already  encumbered  with  too  many.  VVarburton,  in  his 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer 


ciR  (  IS  )  cm 

^  559.  Fate  73,  far 77,  fall  83,  fat  81-      93,  mU  95— pine  105,  pin  107  — n&  162,  mSve  164, 


of  note  who  adopted  this  mode  of  spelling  from  Boerhaave, 
and  the  German  critics ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  tollow- 
ed  bv  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  chyraists  shops  in  the  king- 
dom.  But  till  the  voice  of  the  people  has  more  decidedly 

ieclared  itself,  it  is  certainly  the  most  eligible  to  follow 
Ir  Johnson  and  our  established  writers  in  the  old  ortho- 
ffranhv.  —  See  Mr.  ISares's  English  Orthoepy,  page  28o,  where 
the  reader  will  see  jndiciou^ly  exposed  the  folly  ot  altering 
settled  modes  of  spelling  for  the  sake  of  far-fetched  and 
fanciful  etymologies.  ^ 

Chymistry,  kim'-mis-tre,  y.    The  art  or  process  by 

which  the  dilferent  substances  found  in  mixt  bodies  are 

separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  tire. 
CiBARious,  si-ba-re-fls,  a.  121.    Relating  to  food. 
Cicatrice,  or  Cicatrix,  sik'-a-tris,  s.  142.  The  scar 

remaining  after  a  wound ;  a  mark,  an  impressure. 
CicATRiSANT,  sik-a-trl'-aant,  s.    An  application  that 

induces  a  cicatrice.  ' 
CicATRisiVE,  sik-a-trl' -slv,  a.  158.  428.    Having  the 

qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 
Cicatrization,  sik-a-tre-za -shun,  s.    The  act  of 

healing  the  wound;  the  state  of  being  healed  or  skinned 

over. 

To  Cicatrize,  sik'-a-trize,  v.  a.  To  apply  such  medi- 
cines to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as  skin  them. 

Cicely,  sls'-le,  s.    A  sort  of  herb. 

To  Cicurate,  sik'-u-rate,  v.  a.  91.  503.    To  tame, 
to  reclaim  from  wildness. 

CiCLRATiON,  sik-u-ra -shun,  s.    The  act  of  taming  or 
reclaiming  from  wildness. 

CiciTA,  se-ku -ta,  s.  91.    A  genus  of  plants  ;  water 
hemlock. 

Cider,  si'-dur,  S.    The  juice  of  apples  expressed  and 
fermented. 

CiDERisT,  si'-dur-ist,  S.  98.    A  maker  of  cider 
CiDERKiN,  si'-diir-kln,  s.  The  liquor  made  of  the  gross 

matter  of  apples,  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out. 
Ciliary,  sU'-ya-re,  a.  113.    Belonging  to  the  eyelids. 
CiLicioi  s,  se-lish'-us,  a.  314.    Made  of  hair. 
CiMETER,  s!m'-e-tur,  s.  98.    A  sort  of  sword 

and  recurvated. 
Cincture,  singk'-tshure,  s.  461.     Something  worn 

round  the  body   an  inclosure ;  a  ring  or  list  at  the  top  or 

bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Cinder,  sin'-dur,  s.  98.    A  mass  of  any  thing  burnt  ii 

the  lire,  but  not  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  hot  coal  that  ha 

ceased  to  flame.      ^    ^       s  » 
CixDER-woMAN,  sin'-dur  -wum-iin 
Cinder- wench,  sin'-diir-wensli, 

trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  ashes  for  cinders 
Cineration,  sln-e-ra -  shun,  s.    The  reduction  of  any 

thing  by  fire  to  ashes. 
CiNERiTioiis,  sin-e-rl»h'-us,  a.     Having  the  form  or 

state  of  ashes.         ,  ,  , 
Ci^iERi  LENT,  se-ncr -u-lent,  a.  121.    Full  of  ashes. 
CiNGLE,  slng'-J^l,  s.  405.     A  girth  for  a  horse. 
CiNiSABAR,  sin'-na-bar,  s.  166.  Vermilion,  a  mineral  con 

sisting  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 
CiN-vAMON,  sin'-na-mun,  s.  166.    The  fragrant  bark 

of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
Ci>Qi!K,  slngk,  s.  415.    A  live. 

CiNQi'E-FOiL,  singk'-foil,  s.    A  kind  of  five-leavcd 
clover. 

Ci\9i'E-PACE,  singk'-^ase,  s.    A  kind  of  grave  dance 
Ci></1  E-POHTf*,  singk -ports,  s.    Those  havens  that  lie 

towards  France. 
Ci'H9i  K-SPOTTKD,  Hlngk  -spi'it-t^d,  a.  Having  five  spots 
(JioN,  8i'-&n,  s.  166.    A  H|)rout,  a  shout  from  a  plant 

the  shoot  engrafted  on  a  Htock. 
CiPll^■'K,  bi'-ffir,  .s.  9H.     An  arithmetical  character. 


s.  A  woman  whose 


by 

whirh  Monu;  niinibrr  in  imMimI,  a  fignre;  an  arithmetic: 
mark,  whirh,  Hlandin;;   for  nothing  itHcll",  inrreasos  lli 
value  of  lh»;  other  figures;  an  intertexture  of  letters 
riiararter  in  gt-ncral  j  a  secret  or  ocrull  manner  of  urit 
inp,  or  the  ki;y  to  it. 

7V»  ('iPliKK,  hi'  fi'ir,  V.  11.     To  praclihe  aritliinctick 
To  CiPIIKR,  Hi'-fAr,  V.  a.  To  write  in  occult  chararlerH 
ClUM'l'-,  H^^r'-kl,  H.  HfH.  HC).    A  curve  line  roiitiiiiic 
till  it  eud»  where  it  begun,  having  all  partM  equally  din 


tant  from  a  common  centre;  the  space  inclnded  in  a 
circular  line;  a  round  body,  an  orb;  compass,  inclosure; 
an  assembly  surrounding  the  principal  person ;  a  company ; 
any  series  ending  as  it  begins;  an  inconclusive  form  of 
argument,  in  which  the  foregoing  proposition  is  proved 
by  the  following,  and  the  following  inferred  from  the 
foregoing ;  circumlocution. 

To  Circle,  ser'-kl,  v,  a.  To  move  round  any  thing; 
to  inclose,  to  surround;  to  confine,  to  keep  together. 

To  Circle,  ser'-kl,  v.  n.    To  move  circularly. 

Circled,  s^r'-kld,  a.  359.  Having  the  form  of  a 
circle,  round. 

Circlet,  ser'-klit,  s.    A  little  circle. 

Circling,  sSr'-kliRg,  'part.  a.    Circular,  round. 

Circuit,  s^r'-klt,  s.  341.  108.  The  act  of  moving 
round  any  thing;  the  space  inclosed  in  a  circle ;  space, 
extent,  measured  by  travelling  round;  a  ring,  a  diadem, 
the  visitation  of  the  judges  for  holding  assizes. 

To  Circuit,  ser'-kit,  v.  n.    To  move  circularly, 

Circuiter,  ser'-kit-ter,  s.    One  that  travels  a  circuit. 

Circuition,  sSr-ku-ish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  going  round 
any  thing ;  compass,  maze  of  argument,  comprehension. 

Circuitous,  ser-ku-e-tus,  a.    Round  about. 

Circular,  ser'-ku-liir,  a.  88.  418.  Round,  like  a  circle, 
circumscribed  by  a  circle;  successive  to  itself,  always 
returning ;  Circular  Letter,  a  letter  directed  to  sevei;al 
persons,  w  ho  have  the  sameinterestin  some  common  aifair. 

Circularity,  ser-ku-lar -e-te,  s.    A  circular  form. 

Circularly,  ser'-ku-lur-le,  ad.  In  form  of  a  circle ; 
with  a  circular  motion.  ^ 

To  Circulate,  ser'-ku-late,  v.  n.  91.  To  move  in  a 
circle. 

To  Circulate,  ser -ku-late,  v.  a.    To  put  about. 
Circulation,  ser-ku-la -shun,  s.    Motion  in  a  circle ; 
a  series  in  which  the  same  order  is  always  observed,  and 
things  alw  ays  return  to  the  same  state ;  a  reciprocal  inter- 
change of  meaning. 
Circulatory,  ser'-ku-la-tur-e,  a.  512.    Belonging  to 

circulation ;  circular. 
Circulatory,  ser'-ku-la-tur-e,  s.    A  chymical  vessel. 
CiRcuMAMBiENCY,  ser-kum-aiii'-be-en-se,  s.  The  act 

of  encompassing.  ^  ^ 

Circumambient,  ser-kiim-am'-be-ent,  s.  Surrounding, 

encompassing,  04,11 
To  Circumambulate,  s^r-kfim-ain  -bu-late,  v.  n.  91. 

To  walk  round  about.  ^ 
To  Circumcise,  ser'-kum-size,  v.  a.    To  cut  the  pre- 
puce, according  to  the  law  given  to  the  Jews, 
Circumcision,  s^r-kflm-slzh'-un,  s.    The  rite  or  act 

of  cutting  ott'  the  foreskin. 
To  Circumduct,  ser-kuni-dakt',  v.  a.  To  contravene ; 
to  nullify. 

Circumduction,  ser-kflm-duk'-shfin,  s.  Nullification. 

cancellation;  a  leading  about. 
Circumference,  ser-kuiu -fe  rCnse,  s.  The  periphery, 

the  line  including  and  surrounding  any  thing;  the  space 

enclosed  in  a  circle ;  the  external  part  ol  an  orbicular 

body;  an  orb,  a  circle.  ^,    n  ,  ^^r  * 

Circumferentor,  ser-kum-fe-rf  n  -tnr,  s.  IMt.  An 

instrument  used  in  surveying,  for  measuring  angles. 
Circumflex,  sCr'-kfini-llcks,  s.     An  accent  used  to 

regulate  the  pronunciation  of  syllables, 

^  All  our  prosodists  tell  us,  that  tiic  Circumflex  accent 
is  a  compositicMi  of  the  grave  and  the  acute ;  or  that  it  is 
a  raising  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  the  same  sj  liable. 
If  they  are  desired  to  exemplify  this  by  actual  pronun- 
ciation, we  find  they  cannot  do  it,  and  only  pay  us  with 
words.  This  accent,  therefore,  in  (he  ancient  as  veil  as 
modern  languages,  with  respect  to  sound,  has  no  specilic 
utility.  The  French,  Mho  inakr  use  of  this  Cinuiinflex  in 
writing,  appear,  in  the  usual  pronnnriation  of  it,  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  long  quantity. —  See  «cryto7JP,  If  the 
int-pector  would  wish  to  seea  rational  account  ol  thisaccent, 
as  well  as  of  the  ffrarc  and  a<ut<\  let  him  consult  a  work 
latelv  published  by  the  Author  of  this  Dictionary,  called 
//  HhrtoriraldramtiKir,  the  third  edition;  or.  .4  hitj  to  tin 
VlaHHtt  nl  Pronunciation  of  (in  ck  ami  Latin  Fropcr  ^M»^^^. 
CiiK  t  MFi.UENCK,  8?r-kAiu  -llu-6n!SC,  s.    An  cncloMire 

of  waters. 

Cln(  ^Ml•^UE^T,  s^r-kAm'-Hu-Snt.  a.  Flowing  round 
any  thing. 


CIR  (  19  ) 

n6r  167,  not  163  — tube  171,  tab  172,  bill  173  — oil  299 
s^r-kfiin -flu-fis,  a.     Environing  with 
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p&dnd313  — </iin  466,  thIs  469. 


CiRcrMFLrors, 
waters. 

CiRcr!tfFORAXEors,    ser-kum-fo-ra-ne-us,  a.  314. 

Wandering  from  house  to  house. 
To  CmcuMFTSE,  ser-kura-fuse ,  v.  a.  To  pour  round. 
CiRcrMFrsiLE,  ser-kum-fii' -sil,  a.  427.    That  which 

may  be  poured  round  any  tiling. 
CircVmfi siox,  ser-kum-fu-zhiin,   s.     The  act  of 

spreading  ro<ind.  ^ 
To  CiRCUMGiRATE,  ser-kum'-je-ratc,  v.  n.    To  roll 

CiRci-MGiRATioN,  ser-kum-je-ia -shiin,  s.    The  act 

of  running  round. 
Circumjacent,  ser-kura-ja -sent,  a.  Lying  round  any 

thing. 

CiRCianTiON,  sSr-kum-ish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  going 
round. 

CiRCiMLiGATiON,  ser-kum-lc-ga -shiui,  s.  The  act 
of  binding  round;  the  bond  with  which  any  thing  is  en- 
compassed. 11/  2 

CiRCUMLOcrTiON,  ser-kum-lo-ku  "Shiui,  s.  A  circuit 
or  compass  of  words,  periphrasis ;  the  use  of  indirect  ex- 
pressions. 4/11  1 

Circumlocutory,  ser-kum-l6k'-u-to-re,  a.  512.  De- 
pending on  circumlocution. 

CiRCUMMURED,  scr-kum-murd',  a.  359.  Walled 
round.  9/1  4 

CiRcuMXAViGABLE,  scr-kum-nav'-e-ga-bl,  a.  That 
may  be  sailed  round. 

To  Circumnavigate,  ser-kum-nav'-e-gate,  v.  a.  To 

sail  round.  ,     i     tz  a 

Circumxavigatiox,  ser-kum-nav-e-ga-shun,  s.  The 

act  of  sailing  round.  1     w  s 

CiRCUMPLicATiox,  scr-kum-ple-ka -sliun,  s.  The  act 
of  enwrapping  on  every  side;  the  state  of  being  en- 
wrapped. 

CiRCUMPOLAB,  ser-kum-po'-lar,  a.  418.  Round  the 
pole. 

CiRcuMPOsiTiON,  s^r-kum-po-zish'-un,  s.  The  act  of 

placing  any  thing  circularly. 
CiRCUMRAsiox,   ser-kflm-ra-zhun,  s.    The  act  of 

shaving  or  paring  round. 
CiRci  .MROTATioN,  s^i'-kum-ro-ta -sliun,  s.    The  act 

of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 
CiRci'MROTATORY,    ser-kuiu-ro'-ta-to-rc,   a.  512. 

Whirling  round. 
To  Circumscribe,  s^r-kum-skrlbc',  v.  a.   To  enclose 
in  certain  lines  or  boundaries;   to  bound,  to  limit,  to 
conliue. 

CiRCi'MSCRiPTiON,  ser-kum-skrip'-shun,  s.  Deter- 
mination of  particular  form  or  magnitude;  limitation, 
confinement. 

CiRCi  Ms:cRiPTi\^,  ser-kum-skrip'-tlv,  a.  Enclosing 

the  superficies. 
Circumspect,  ser'-kura-spekt,  a.  Cautious,  attentive 

watchful. 

Circumspection,  ser-kura-spek'-shiin,s.  Watchfulnes: 
on  every  side,  caution,  general  attention. 

Circumspective,  scr-kain-spek'-tiv,  a.  Attentive, 
vigilant,  cautious.  «  /   2  i 

Circumspectively,  s^r-kura-spCk'-tiv-le,  ad.  Cau- 
tiously, vigilantly. 

Circumspectly,  ser-kura-spekt-le,  ad.  Watchfully 
vigilantly. 

Circi  mspectness,  sSr'-kum-spekt-nes,  Caution 
vigilance. 

Circumstance,  s5r -kum-stanse,  s.  Something  appen- 
dant or  relative  to  a  fact;  accident,  something  adven- 
titious; incident,  event;  condition^  state  of  affai 

To  Circumstance,  s6r'-knni-stansc,  v.  a.  To  place 
in  particular  situation,  or  relation  to  the  things. 

Circi:mstant,  s^r'-kuin-stant,  a.  Surrounding. 

Circumstantial,  sSr-kura-stan -shal,  a.  Accidental 
not  essential ;  incidental,  casual ;  full  of  small  events 
detailed,  minute. 

Circumstantiality,  sSr-kfim-stan-s'he-ar-e-te,  s. 
The  state  of  any  thing  as  modified  by  its  several  cir 
cumstances. 


Circumstantially,  sSr-kum-stan -shal-le,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  not  essentiaUy ;  minutely,  exactly. 
To  CiRCLMSTANTiATE,  s^i-kum-stiW -shc  ate,  V.  a.  91. 
To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to  place  in  a  par- 
ticular condition.  ^  , 
To  CiRCUMVALLATE,  sgi-kum-var-late,  v.  a.  91.  To 

enclose  round  with  trenches  or  fortilications. 
CiRCUMVALLATiON,  ser-k^im-val-la -shun,  s.  The  art 
or  act  of  casting  up  fortifications  round  a  place;  the 
fortification  thrown  up  round  a  place  besieged. 
CiRCUMVECTiON,  sSr-kum-vek'-sllun,  s.    The  act  of 

carrying  round ;  the  state  of  bein^  carried  round. 
To  Circumvent,  ser-kum-v^nt',  v.  a.    To  deceive, 
to  cheat. 

Circumvention,  s^r-kum-ven'-shun,  s.  Fraud,  im- 
posture, cheat,  delusion. 

To  CiRCUMVEST,  ser-kura-vest',  v.  a.  To  cover  round 
with  a  garment;  to  surround. 

CiRcuMVOLATiON,  ser-kum-v6-la -shun,  s.  The  act 
of  flying  round. 

CiRCUMvoLVE,  ser-kum-volv',  v.  a.    To  roll  round. 

Circumvolution,  ser-kum-vo-lu -slum,  s.  The  act 
of  rolling  round ;  the  thing  rolled  round  another. 

Circus,  ser -kfis       |  ^  ^rca 

Cirque,  serk,  837.  ) 
for  sports. 

Cist,  sist,  s.  A  case,  a  tegument,  commonly  the  en- 
closure of  a  tumour. 

CiSTED,  sis'-ted,  a.    Enclosed  in  a  cist,  or  bag. 

Cistern,  sis'-turn,  s.  98.  A  receptacle  of  water  for 
domestick  uses;  a  reservoir,  an  enclosed  fountain;  any 
watery  receptacle. 

CisTus,  sis'-tus,  s. 


a  word  of  contempt ; 


quo- 


Rockrose. 
CiT,  sit,  s.   An  inhabitant  of  a  city 

a  pert  low  townsman. 
Citadel,  sit'-a-del,  s.    A  fortress,  a  castle. 
CiTAL,  si' -tal,  s.  Impeachment ;  summons,  citation, 
tation. 

Citation,  si-ta -shun,  s.    The  calling  a  person  before 

the  judge;  quotation  from  another  author;  the  passage  or 

M  ords  quoted  ;  enumeration,  mention. 
CiTATORY,  si'-ta-to-re,  a.  512.    Having  the  power  or 

form  of  citation. 
To  Cite,  site,  v.  a.    To  summon  to  answer  in  a  court ; 

to  enjoin,  to  call  upon  another  authoritatively;  to  quote. 
CiTER,  si'-tur,  s.    One  who  cites  into  a  court;  one  who 

quotes. 

CiTESS,  sit-tes',  s.    A  city  woman. 
Cithern,  sif/i'-i'irn,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  harp. 
Citizen,  sit'-e-zii,  "s.  103.     A  freeman  of  a  city;  a 

townsman,  not  a  gentleman;  an  inhabitant. 
Citrine,  sit'-rin,  a.  140.  Lemon-coloured. 
Citrine,  sit'-rin,  s.  140.    A  species  of  crystal,  of  an 

extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine  texture. 
Citron,  sit'-trun,  s.  415.    A  large  kind  of  lemon ;  the 

citron  tree.   One  sort,  with  a  pointed  fruit,  is  in  great 

esteem. 

Citron-water,  sit'-triin-wa  -tur,  s.   Aqua  vitae,  dis- 
tilled with  the  rind  of  citrons. 
CiTBUL,  slt'-trul,  s.    A  pumpion. 

City,  slt'-te,  s.  A  large  collection  of  fcouses  and  in- 
habitants ;  a  toM  n  corporate,  that  hath  a  bishop  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  a  city. 

City,  sit'-te,  a.    Relating  to  the  city. 

Civet,  siv'-It,  s.  99.    A  perfume  from  the  civet  cat. 

CivicK,  siv -ik,  a.  Relating  to  civil  honours,  not  mi- 
litary. 

Civil,  siv  -ll,  a.  Relating  to  the  community,  political ; 
not  foreign,  intestine ;  not  ecclesiastical ;  not  military ; 
civilized,  not  barbarous;  complaisant,  gentle,  well  bred; 
relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or  imperial  government, 
as,  civil  law. 

Civilian,  se-vU-yan,  s.  113.  One  that  professes  the 
knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  law. 

Civility,  se-vil'-e-te,  s.  511.  Freedom  from  barbar- 
ity ;  politeness,  complaisance,  elegance  of  behaviour ;  rule 
of  decency,  practice  of  politeness. 
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CiTiLiZATio^r,  siv-c-le-za -shun,  s.  The  state  of  being 

civilized,  the  art  of  civilizing. 
To  C1V11.IZE,  siv  -il-ize,  v.  c.    To  reclaim  from  sa- 

vacreiiess  and  brutality.^ 
CniLizER,  slv'-!l-li-zur,  s.    He  that  reclaims  others 

from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 
Cn  iLLY,  sh'-il-le,  ad.    la  a  manner  relating  to  go- 
vernment  politely,  complaisantly,  without  rudeness. 
Click   klak,  S.    Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting  and 

importunate  noise;  the  clack  of  a  mill,  a  bell  that  rings 

Mhen  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put  in. 
To  Clack,  klak,  v.  n.     To  make  a  clacking  noise ;  to 

let  the  tongue  run. 
Clad,  klad,  part,  pret  from  Clothe.   Clothed,  invested, 

ffarbed. 

To  Claim,  klarae,  v.  a.  202.    To  demand  of  right,  to 

require  authodtatively. 
Claim,  klame,  s.     A  demand  of  any  thing  as  tlue;  a 

title  to  any  privilege  or  possession  in  the  hands  of  another ; 

in  law,  a  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  possession 

of  another. 

Claimable,  kla-ma-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  de- 
manded as  due. 

Clai3IANT,  kla -mant,  s.  He  that  demands  any  thing 
as  unjustly  detained  by  another. 

Claimer,  kla -inur,     98.    He  that  makes  a  demand. 

To  Clamber,  klam'-biir,  v.n.  To  climb  w  ith  difficulty 

To  Clamm,  klam,  v.  n.  To  clog  with  any  glutinous 
matter. 

This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  single  m ;  both 
from  its  derivation,  and  from  a  rule  that  seems  to  have  ob 
tained  in  our  language,  namely,  that  monosyllables  begin 
nine  with  a  consonant,  do  not  double  any  consonant  at  the 
end,  except  /,  /,  and  «.  The  substantive  JSutt,  and  the  verb 
to  ^uzz,  seem  the  only  exceptions. 
Clamminess,  klam-me-nes,  s.    Viscosity,  viscidity. 
Clammy,  klam' -me,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous. 
Clamorous,  kliim'-miir-fis,  a.  555.  Vociferous,  noisy 
Clamoir,  kliim'-mar,  s.  418,   Outcry,  noise,  e^elama 

tion,  vociferation. 
To  Clamour,  klam'-mur,  v.  n.    To  make  outcries,  to 

exclaim,  to  vociferate. 
Clamp,  klamp,  s.    A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  anothe 

to  strengthen  it;  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  join  stones  to 

gether;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 
To  Clamp,  kliunp,  v.  a.    To  strengthen  by  means  of 

a  clamp. 

Clax,  klan,  s.    A  family,  a  race ;  a  body  or  sect 
persons. 

Claxcular,  klang  -ku-lar,  a.  88.  Clandestine,  secret, 
ClaxdesiINE,  klan-des'-tin,  a,  140,    Secret,  hidden. 
Claxdestixely,  klan-des'-tiu-le,  ad.    Secretly,  pr 
vately. 

Claxg,  klang,  s.    A  sharp,  shrill  noise. 
To  Claxg,  klang,  v.  n.    To  clatter,  to  make  a  loud 
shrill  noise. 

CLAXGOrB,  klang -gur,  s.  314.    A  loud  shrill  sound 
Claxgols,  klang'-giis,  a.    Making  a  clang. 
Claxk,  klangk,  s.    A  loud,  shrill,  sharp  noise. 
To  Clap,  klap,  v.  a.    To  strike  together  with  a  quick 

motion;  to  put  one  thing  to  another  suddenly;  to  do  any 

thing  with  a  tiuddeii  hasty  motion;  to  celebrate  or  praise 

ly  elapping  the  hands,  to  applaud;  to  infect  with  a  ve 

ncreal  poibou ;  To  clap  up,  to  complete  suddenly. 
To  Clap,  kliip,  v.  n.    To  move  ninibly,  with  a  noise 

to  enter  with  alacrity  and  briskness  upon  any  thing;  if) 

strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 
Clap,  klap,  8.    A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  collision 

a  Hiiddrn  or  uncxneclrd  act  or  motion ;  an  explosion 

thniulLT;  an  art  of  applause ;  a  ^enereuj  infection;  i 

nclhi-r  part  ot  the  b(;uk  of  a  hawk. 
Clappkh,  klap'- pur,  «.  98.     One  who  claps  with 

handn;  the  tongue  of  a  hrll. 
To  Clappkrclam',  klap'-pAr-klaw,  v.  a.    To  tongue 

beat,  to  Hcold.    A  low  word. 
Clahkncki  x,  or  CLARKNtiiit  v,  klar'-^;n-8liii,  8.  Th 

Mccond  king  at  arm* :  ao  named  from  the  dutcby  of  Cla 

reuce. 
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Light  and  shade 


Clare-obscure,  klare-ob-skure',  s. 
in  painting. 

Clabet,  klar'-et,  s.    A  species  of  French  wine. 
Claricord,  klar'-e-kord,  s.    A  musical  instrument  in 

form  of  a  spinet. 
Clarificatiox,  klar-e-fe-ka-shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

making  any  thing  clear  from  impurities. 
To  Clarify,  klar'-e-ii,  v.  a.  511.  To  purify  or  clear; 
to  brighten,  to  illuminate. 


a.    Relating  to  antiqofi  aa- 


Clarjox,  klare'-yiin,  s.  113.  534,    A  trumpet. 
Clarity,  klar'-e-te,  s.  511.    Brightness,  splendour. 

lary,  kla-re,  s.    An  herb. 
To  Clash,  kliisli,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  by  mutual 
collision;  to  act  with  opposite  power,  or  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  to  contradict,  to  oppose. 
To  Clash,  klash,  v.  a.    To  strike  ©ne  thing  against 
another. 

Clash,  klash,  s.    A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies;  op- 
position ;  contradiction. 
Clasp,  klasp,  s,    A  hook  to  hold  any  thing  close;  an 
embrace. 

To  Clasp,  klasp,  v.  a.  To  shut  with  a  clasp ;  to  catch 
hold  by  twining;  to  enclose  between  the  hands;  to  em- 
brace; to  enclose.^ 
Clasper,   klas'-piir,        The  tendrils  or  threads  of 

creeping  plants. 
Claspkxife,  klasp'-nlfe,  s.    A  knife  which  folds  into 
the  handle. 

Class,  klas,  s.  A  rank  or  order  of  persons ;  e  number 
of  boys  learning  the  same  lesson;  a  set  of  beings  or 
things. 

To  Class,  klas,  v.  a.    I'o  range  according  to  some 

stated  method  of  distribution. 
Classical,  kliis'-se-kiil, 
Classick,  klas'-sik, 

thors;  of  the  lirst  order  or  rank, 
Classick,  klas'-sik,  s.    An  author  of  the  lirst  rank. 
Classificatiox,  klaS'Se-fe-ka'-shan,  s.  Banging  into 
classes. 

Classis,  klas'-s!s,  s.    Order,  sort,  body. 
To  Clatter,  klat'-tur,  v.  n.     To  make  a  noise  by 
knocking  two  sonorous  bodies  frequently  together;  to  ut- 
ter a  noise  by  being  struck  together ;  to  talk  fast  and  idly. 
To  Clatter,  klat'-tur,  v.  a.    To  strike  any  thing  so 

as  to  make  it  sound ;  to  dispute,  jar,  or  clamour. 
Clatter,  klat'-tur,  s.    A  rattling  noise  made  by  fre- 
quent collision  of  sonorous  bodies;  any  tumultuous  and 
confused  noise, 
Clavated,  kliiv'-a-ted,  a.  Knobbed. 
Claudext,  klaw  -dent,  a.    Shutting,  enclosing. 
To  Claudicate,  klaw'-de-katc,  t;.  n.    To  halt. 
Claudication,  klaw-de-ka-shi'm,  s.     The  habit  of 
halting. 

Clave,  klave.    The  pret.  of  Cleave. 
Clavellated,  klav'-el-la-ted,  a.    Made  with  burnt 

tartar.   A  chymical  term. 
Clavicle,  klav'-e-kl,  s.  405.    The  collar-bone. 

Clause,  klawz,  s.  A  sentence,  a  single  part  of  discourse, 
a  subdivision  of  a  larger  seatenee;  an  article,  or  parti- 
cular stipulation. 
Claustral,  kLiws'-triil,  «.    Uelating  to  a  cloister. 
Clai  sum;,  klaw'-zliiirc,  s.  452.  Confinement. 
Claw,  kliiw,  s.  The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird  armed  with 

sharp  nails;  a  hand,  in  contempt. 
7b  Claw,  klaw,  t;.  a.     To  tear  with  nails  or  claws ; 

to  tear  or  scratch  in  general;  To  claw  off,  to  scold. 
Clamback,  kliW-Iiak,  s.    A  flatterer,  a  whcedlcr. 
Clawed,  klAwd,  a.  359.      Furnished  or  armed  with 
claws. 

(Jlav,  kla,  s.    I  nctuous  and  tenacious  earth. 
To  ('lav,  kla,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  clay. 
('lay-colu,  kla'-kold,  a.  ('old  as  the  unanimatcd  earth. 
(/LAY-PIT,  kla'-plt,  s.    A  jiit  where  clay  is  dug. 
(yjiAYEY,  klii'-c,  a.    Consisting  of  clay. 
Claymaul,  klu -milrl,  s.    A  chalky  cloy. 
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That  which  has  the  quality 


CtEA^v,  klenc,  a.  227.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth;  chaste, 
inuoceut,  guiltless ;  elegaul,  ueat,  not  unwieldy ;  not  le- 
prous. 

Clean,  klene,  ad.    Quite,  perfectly,  fully,  completely. 
To  Cleax,  klene,  v.  a.    To  free  from  dirt. 
Cleanlily,  klen'-le-le,  ad.  234.  In  a  cleanly  manner. 
CLEAM.INESS,  kleu'-lc-nes,  s.     Freedom  from  dirt  or 

lUth;  neatness  of  dress,  purity. 
Cleanly,  klen'-le,  a.  234.    Free  from  dirtiness,  pure 

in  the  person ;  that  makes  cleanliness ;  pure,  immaculate , 

nice,  ailful. 

Cleanly,  klene'-le,  ad.  227.    Elegantly,  neatly. 

Cleanness,  klene -nes,  s.  Neatness,  freedom  from 
filth-,  easy  exactness,  justness;  natural,  unlaboured  cor 
rectness ;  puritv,  innocence. 

To  Cleanse,  kUnz,  v.  a.  515.  To  free  from  filth  or 
dirt;  top;irify  from  guilt:  to  free  from  noxious  humours; 
to  free  from  ^ejiros^y  ;  to  scour 

Cleanser,  kleii'-zur,  s.  98 
of  evacuating  foul  humours. 

Clear,  klere,  a.  227.  Bright,  pellucid,  transparent ; 
serene ;  perspicuous,  not  obscure,  not  ambiguous ;  indis- 
putable, evident,  undeniable  ;  apparent,  manifest,  not  hid  ; 
unspotted,  guiltless,  irreproachable;  tree  from  prosecu- 
tion, or  imputed  guilt,  guiltless;  free  from  deductions  or 
encumbrances;  out  of  debt;  unentangled;  at  a  sale  dis- 
tance from  danger;  canorous,  sounding  distinctly. 

Clear,  klere,  ad.    Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  Clear,  klare,  v.  a.  To  make  bright,  to  brighten; 
to  free  from  obscurity;  to  purge  from  the  imputation  oi 
guiit,  to  justify;  to  cleanse;  to  discharge,  to  remove  any 
encumbrance ;  to  free  from  any  thing  oirensive ;  to  clari- 
fy, as  to  clear  liquors ;  to  gain  without  deduction. 

To  Clear,  klere,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  to  recover 
transparency;  to  be  disengaged  from  encumbrances  or 
entanglements. 

Clearance,  kle-ranse,  s.    A  certificate  that  a  ship 

has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 
Clearer,  klere'-ur,  s.    Brightener,  purifier,  enlight- 

ener. 

Clearly,  klere' -le,  ad.  Brightly,  luminously;  plainly, 
evidently;  with  discernment,  acutely ;  without  entangle- 
ment; without  deduction  or  cost;  without  reserve,  with- 
out subterfuge. 

Clearness,  klere' -n^s,  s.  Transparency,  brightness; 
splendour,  lustre  ;  distinctness,  perspicuity. 

Clearsighted,  klere-sl'-ted,  a.    Discerning,  judicious. 

To  Clearstarch,  klere' -startsh,  v.  a.  To  stiffen  with 
starch.  ^     ^       ^  ^ 

Clearstarcher,  klere'-startsh'-ur,  s.  One  who  washes 
fine  linen. 

227.  To  adhere,  to  stick 
to  fit ;  to  unite  in  concord ;  to 


To  divide  with  violence,  to 
To  part  asunder ;  to  suffer 
A  hutcher's  instrument  to 


To  Cleave,  kleve,  v.  n 
to  hold  to ;  to  unite  aptly 
be  concomitant. 
To  Cleave,  kleve,  D.  a. 

split;  to  divide. 
To  Cleave,  kleve,  v.  n. 

division. 
Cleaver,  kle'-vur,  s.  98. 

cut  animals  into  joints. 
Clef,  klif,  s.    A  mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  of 
a  song,  which  shows  the  tone  or  key  in  which  the  piece 
is  to  begin. 

tS'  It  is  the  common  fault  of  Professions,  liberal  as  w  ell 
as  mechanical,  to  vitiate  their  technical  terms.  Thus,  even 
without  the  plea  of  brevity,  clef  is  changed  by  musicians 
into  cliff. 

Cleft,  kl^ft,  part.  pass,  from  C/eove.— Divided. 
Cleft,  kUft,  s.     A  space  made  by  the  separation  of 

parts^  a  crack ;  in  farriery,  clefts  are  cracks  in  the  heels 

of  a  horse. 

To  Cleftgraft,  kleft'-graft,  v.  a.     To  engraft  by 

cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree. 
Clemency,  kl^na'-ni^n-se, 

verity. 

Clement,  klem'-m^nt,  a. 

a. 


(.  Mercy,  remission  of  se 
Mild,  gentle,  merciful. 


To  Clepe,  klepe,  v.  o.    To  call,  to  name.  See 

Ycleped.  Obsolete. 
Clergy,  kU-r'-je,  s.     The  body  of  men  set  apart  by 
due  ordination  for  the  service  of  God. 


s.    A  steep  rock,  a  rock. 


Clergyman,  kl^r' -je-man,  «.  88.  A  man  in  holy  orders, 
not  a  laick. 

Clerical,  kler'-e-kal,  a.    Relating  to  the  clergy. 

Clerk,  klark,  S.  100.  A  clergyman ;  a  scholar,  a  man 
of  letters;  a  man  employed  under  another  as  a  writer;  a 
petty  writer  in  public  oHices ;  the  layman  who  reads  the 
responses  to  the  congregation  in  the  church,  to  direct  the 
rest. 

Clerkship,  klftrk'-sliip,  s.  Scholarship ;  the  office  of 
a  clerk  of  any  kind. 

Clever,  klev'-iir,  a.  98.  Dextrous,  skilful;  just,  fit, 
proper,  commodious ;  well-shaped,  handsome. 

Cleverly,  klev'-ur-le,  ad.  Dextrously,  fitly,  hand- 
somely. ^  ^ 

Cleverness,  klev'-ur-nes,  S.    Dexterity,  skill. 

Clew,  klu,  s.  Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom;  a  guide, 
a  direction. 

To  Clew,  klu,  v.  a.  To  clew  the  sails,  is  to  raise  them 

in  order  to  be  furled. 
To  Click,  klik,  v.  n.    To  make  a  sharp,  successive 

noise. 

Client,  kll'-ent,  s.    One  who  applies  to  an  advocate 

for  counsel  and  defence ;  a  dependant. 
Cliented,  kli'-en-t6d,  part.  a.    Supplied  with  clients. 
Clientele,  kli-en-tele',  s.    The  condition  or  office  of 

a  client. 

Clientship,  kll'-ent-ship,   S.     The  condition  of  a 

client. 
Cliff,  klif, 
Clift,  klift, 

Climacter,  kli-mak'-tiir,  s.  122.  A  certain  progres- 
sion of  years,  supposed  to  end  in  a  dangerous  time  of 
life. 

CLiMACTERicK,klim-ak-ter'-rik,530.  )  ^ 

CLiMACTERicAL,klim-ak-ter'-re-kal,  )  * 
a  certain  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  some  great 
change  is  supposed  to  befall  the  body. 

Climate,  kli'-mate,  91. 

Cltmature,  kli'-ma-tshure,  463. 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  measured'  from  the  equator  to 
the  polar  circles,  in  each  of  which  spaces  the  longest  day 
is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  that  nearer  the  equator. 
From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  climates  are  measured 
by  the  increase  of  a  month;  a  region  or  tract  of  land 
differing  from  another  by  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Climax,  kli'-maks,  s.  Gradation,  accent;  a  figure  in 
rhetorick,  by  which  the  sentence  rises  gradually. 

To  Climb,  klime,  v.  n.    To  ascend  to  any  place. 

To  Climb,  klime,  v.  a.    To  ascend. 

Climber,  kli'-mur,  s.  One  that  mounts  or  scales  any 
place,  a  mounter,  a  riser;  a  plant  that  creeps  upon  other 
supports ;  the  name  of  a  particular  herb. 

Clime,  klime,  s.    Climate,  region ;  tract  of  earth. 

To  Clinch,  klinsli,  v.  a.  To  hold  in  hand  with  the 
fingers  bent;  to  contractor  double  the  fingers;  to  bend 
the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  side ;  to  confirm,  to  fix ; 
as.  To  clinch  an  argument. 

Clinch,  klinsli,  s.    A  pun,  an  ambiguity. 
Clincher,  klinsli -ur,  s.  98.    A  cramp,  a  holdfast. 
To  Cling,  kllng,  v.  n.  To  hang  upon  by  twining  round; 

to  dry  up,  to  consume. 
Clingy,  kling'-e,  a.    Clinging,  adhesive. 


Containing 


S.    A  space  upon 


Keeping  the  bed  through  siok- 


Clinical,  klin'-e-kal, 
CuNicK,  klin'-ik, 
ness. 

To  Clink,  klingk,  v,  n.  405.  To  utter  a  small  inter- 
rupted noise. 

Clink,  klingk,  s.  405.    A  sharp  successive  noise. 

Clinquant,  klingk'-ant,  a.    Shining,  glittering. 

To  Clip,  klip,  v.  a.  To  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arms 
round;  to  cut  with  shears;  it  is  particularly  used  of  those 
who  diminish  coin;  to  curtail,  to  cut  short;  to  confine,  to 
hold. 

Clipper,  klip' -pur,  s.  One  that  debases  coin  by  cutting. 
Clipping,  klip' -ping,  s.    The  part  cut  or  clipped  off. 
Cloak,  kluke,  s.    The  outer  garment;  a  concealment. 
L 
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To  Cloak,  kloke,  v.  a. 

hide,  to  conceal,  ^  ^ 
Cloakbag,  kloke'-ba^,  5 

which  clothes  are  carried. 
Clock,  klok,  s.    The  instrument  which  tells  the  hour  ; 

The  clock  of  a  stocking,  the  flowers  or  inverted  work 

about  the  aukle  ;  a  sort  of  beetle. 
Clockmaker,  klok'-ma-kur,  s.     An  artificer,  whose 

profession  is  to  make  ^clocks. 
Clockw  ork,  klok'-wfirk,  s.    Movements  by  weights  or 

springs.  ^ 

Clod,  klod,  S.  A  lump  of  earth  or  clay;  a  turf,  the 
ground;  any  thing  vile,  base,  and  earthly;  a  dull  fellow, 
a  dolt. 

To  Clod,  klod,  v.  n.  To  gather  into  concretions,  to 
coagulate. 

To  Clod,  klod,  v.  a.    To  pelt  with  clods. 
Cloddy,  klod'-de,  a.  Consisting  of  earth  or  clods,  earthy ; 

fall  of  clods  unbroken. 
Clodpate,  klod'-patc,  s.    A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a 

thickscuU.        ^  ^  ^ 
Clodpated,  klod'-pa-ted,  a.    Doltish,  thoughtless 
Clodpoll,  klod' -pole,  s.    A  thickscull,  a  dolt. 
Cloff,  klof,  S.    In  commerce,  an  allowance  of  two 

pounds  in  every  hundred  weight.  A  bag  or  casein  which 

goods  are  carried.  —  See  Clough. 
To  Clog,  klog,  v.  a.   To  load  with  something  that  may 

hinder  motion;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct;  to  load,  to  burthen 
To  Clog,  klog,  v.  n.    To  coalesce,  to  adhere ;  to  be 

encumbered  or  impeded. 
Clog,  kloff,  S.    Any  encumbrance  hung  to  hinder  mo 

tion;  a  hinderance,  an  obstruction;  a  kind  of  additional 

shoe  worn  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  wet ;  a  wooden 

shoe. 

Clogginess,  kl6g'-ge-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  clogged 
Cloggy,  klog'-ge,  a.  283.    That  which  has  the  power 

of  clogging  up. 
Cloister,  klols'-tur,  s.\  A  religious  retirement;  a  peri 

stile,  a  piazza. 

To  Cloister,  klols'-tur,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  in  a  reli 
gious  house ;  to  immure  from  the  world. 

Cloister al,  klois'-tiir-al,  a.  88.    Solitary,  retired 

Cloistered,  klois'-turd,  part.  a.  Solitary,  inhabiting 
cloisters;  built  with  peristiles  or  piazzas. 

Cloisteress,  klols'-tr^s,  s.    A  nun. 

Clomb,  klom.^  Pret.  of  To  Climb. 

To  Cloom,  klOom,  v.  a.    To  shut  with  viscous  matter 

To  Close,  kloze,  v.  a.  437.  To  shut,  to  lay  together 
to  conclude,  to  finish;  to  inclose,  to  confine;  to  join,  to 
unite  fractures. 

To  Close,  kloze,  v.  n.  To  coalesce,  to  join  its  own 
parts  together ;  To  close  upon,  to  agree  upon ;  To  close 
w  ith,  or  To  close  in  with,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
to  unite  Avith. 

Close,  klose,  s.    A  small  field  enclosed 

Close,  kloze,  s.  The  time  of  shutting  up ;  a  grappl 
in  wrestling;  a  pause  or  cessation;  a  conclusion  or  end 

Close,  klose,  a.  437.  499.  Shut  fast;  without  vent 
without  inlet;  confined;  compact,  concise,  brief;  immc 
diute,  without  any  intervening  distance  or  space;  joined 
one  to  another;  narrow,  as,  a  close  allcv;  admitting  small 
distance;  hidden,  secret,  not  revealed;  having  the  quality 
of  secrecy ;  trusty ;  reserved,  covetous;  cloudy;  without 
wandering,  attentive;  full  to  the  point,  home;  retired, so 
litary  ;  secluded  from  communication ;  dark,  cloudy,  not 
clear. 

Closebodikd,  klose-bod'-id,  c.  99.  Made  to  fit  th 
body  exactly. 

Closkhandi-d,  kloKe-lian'-dSd,  a.  Covetous;  more 
commonly  CloHcjiHtcd. 

ClosKly,  klose -lo,  ad.  Without  inlet  or  outlet;  without 
much  Hpace  intervening,  nearly;  secretly,  slily;  withou 
deviation. 

Closk\es8,  klosc'-n2g,  s.  The  state  of  being  shut 
narrounfHH,  HlrailnewH ;  want  of  nir^  or  ventilation;  com 
pactncMH,  Holidily  ;  recluMencHH,  Kolitude,  retiremrnt;  se 
crerv,  privacy;  covelom-neHs,  sly  avarice;  connexion,  de 
pi:ndunrc. 

Clomeh,  klu -zAr,  s.    A  finisher,  a  coucluder. 


Closestool,  klose'-stOOl,  s.    A  chamber  implement. 
Closet,  kloz'-it,  s.  99.    A  small  room  of  privacy  and 

retirement,  a  private  repository  of  curiosities. 
To  Closet,  kloz'-it,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  or  conceal  ia 

a  closet ;  to  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 
Closure,  klo -zliure,  s.  452.   The  act  of  shutting  up; 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  closed  or  shut;  the  parts  en- 
closing, enclosure ;  conclusion,  end. 
LOT,  klot,  S.    Concretion,  grume. 
To  Clot,  klot,  v.  n.    To  form  clots,  to  hang  together ; 

to  concrete,  to  coagulate. 
Cloth,  Idoth,  s.  467.    Any  thing  woven  for  dress  or 
covering ;  the  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table ;  the 
canvass  on  which  pictures  are  delineated  ;  iu  the  plural, 
dress,  habit,  garment,  vesture.   Pronounced  Cloze. 
To  Clothe,  kloTue,  v.  a.  467.  To  invest  with  garments, 
to  cover  with  dress;  to  adorn  with  dress;  to  furnish  or 
provide  with  clothes. 
Clothes,  kloze,  s.    Garments,  raiment ;  those  coverings 
of  the  body  that  are  made  of  cloth. 

t2r  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  vocabularj',  though  he  has 
taken  notice  of  it  under  the  word  Cloth,  and  says  it  is  the  plural 
f  that  word.  With  great  deference  to  his  authority,  1  think  it 
s  rather  derived  from  the  verb  to  clothe,  than  from  the  noun 
cZot/i,  as  this  word  has  its  regular  plural  cloths,  which  plural 
regularly  sounds  the  th  as  in  t//7*s,4G{),  and  not  as  s,  as  if  written 
cloze;  which  is  a  corruption  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  incur- 
able. I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  as  easily  pronounce  the 
th  in  this  word  as  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb  To  clothe. 
Clothier,  kliWne'-  yCr,  s.  113.  A  maker  of  cloth. 
Clothing,  kloTHe'-ing,  s.  410.  Dress,  vesture,  gar- 
ments. 


One  who  trims 


blockhead, 
concrete,  to  coagu- 


Clothshearer,  klot/i-sheer-ur,  s. 
the  cloth. 

Clotpoll,  klot'-jJole,  s.  Thickscull, 
To  Clotter,  klot'-tur,  v.  n. 
late. 

Clotty,  klot'-te,  a.    Full  of  clots,  concreted. 

Cloud,  kloud,  s.    The  dark  collection  of  v  apours  in 

the  air;  the  veins  or  stains  in  stones,  or  other  bodies; 

any  state  of  obscurity  or  darkness. 
To  Cloud,  kloud,  v.  a.    To  darken  \nth  clouds;  to 

obscure,  to  make  less  evident;  to  variegate  with  dark 

veins. 

To  Cloud,  kloud,  v.  n.    To  grow  cloudy. 
Cloudberry,  kloud' -ber-re,  s.    A  plant,  called  also 
knotberry. 

Cloudcapt,  kloud'-kapt,  a.    Topped  with  clouds. 
Cloudcompelling,  kloud' -kcW -pel-ling,  a.  410.  An 

epithet  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be 

collected. 

Cloudily,  kloiid'-de-lc,  ad.  With  clouds,  darkly;  ob- 
scurely, not  perspicuously. 

Cloudiness, klou-de-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  covered 
with  clouds,  darkness ;  want  of  brightness. 

Cloudless,  kloiid'-lCs,  a.    Clear,  unclouded,  luminous.' 

Cloudy,  kloiid'-de,  a.  Obscured  with  clouds;  dark, 
obscure,  not  intelligible ;  gloomy  of  look,  not  open,  not 
cheerful ;  marked  with  spots  or  veins. 

Clough,  klou,  s.  313.    The  cleft  of  a  hill,  a  cliff. 

This  word  Aras  formerly  used  to  signify  an  allowance  in 
weight,  when  it  was  pronounced  as  if  written  Cloff".  Good 
usagCj  however,  has  distinguished  these  different  significations 
by  a  different  spelling;  for  though  it  is  highly  probable  these 
words  have  the  same  root,  and  thatthcy  both  signify  a  chasm, 
a  gap,  or  some  excision,  yet  to  distingnisii  these  different  sigui- 
i",ations  by  a  different  pronunciation  only,  though  a  very  plau- 
sible pretext  for  remedying  the  imperfections  of  language,  ia 
reallv  pregnant  w  ith  the  greatest  disadvantages  to  it.  —  See 
Howl. 

Clove,  klovc.    Prct.  of  Cleave. 

Clove,  klove,  s.  A  valuable  spice  brought  from  Tcr- 
nate ;  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  very  large  tree ;  some  of  the 
parts  into  which  garlick  separates. 

Clovk-gilmfloweii,  klove-jU'-le-llour,  s.    A  flower 

smelling  like  cloves. 
Clovk:^,  kl(V-vn,  103.    Tart.  pret.  from  Cleave. 
Clove^-footkd,  klo -TU-nU^^^^^^      Having   the  foot 
Clovk!m-hoofkd,  klo -Yn-h6oft , ) 

divided  into  two  parts. 


iior  IfiT,  not  163 
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Clover,  Itlo'-Tur,  s.    A  species  of  trefoil;  To  live  in 

clover,  is  to  live  luxuriously. 
Clovered,  kbV-vi'ird,  a.  359.    Covered  witli  clover. 
Cloit,  kloilt,  S.    A  cloth  for  any  meau  use;  a  patch 

on  a  shoe  or  coat;  anciently  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at 

v.hich  archers  shot;  an  iron  plate  to  an  axle-tree. 
To  Cloit,  kloiit,  v.  a.    To  patch,  to  mend  coarsely; 

to  cover  Mith  a  cloth;  to  join  awkwardly  together. 
Clovted,  Jiioii' -ted,  part.  a.    Congealed,  coagulated. 
Cloi  terly,  klou -tiir-le,  a.    Clumsy,  awkward. 
Cloav\,  kloun,  s.  A  rastick,  a  churl;  a  coarse  ill-bred 

man. 

Clowxery,  kloun'-Ar-re,  S.  Ill  breeding,  churlishness. 
Clowxish,  kloun'-isli,  a.     Consisting   of  rusticka  or 

clowns;  uncivil,  ill-bred;  clumsy,  ungainly. 
Clowmshly,  kloun'-lsh-le,  ad.    Coarsely,  rudely. 


Clommsftxesss,  kloun -!sh-nea 


Rusticity,  coarse- 


ness; incivility,  brutality. 
Clowx'.s-mustard,  klounz-mus'-turd,  s.    An  herb. 
To  Cloy,  kloe,  v.  a.    To  satiate,  to  sate,  to  surfeit; 

to  nail  up  guns,  by  striking  a  spike  into  the  touch-hole. 
Cloyless,  kloe'-les,  a.    That  which  cannot  cause  sa- 

Cloymext,  kloe'-ment,  s.    Satietj-,  repletion. 

ChVB,  klub,  s.  A  heavy  stick ;  the  name  of  one  of  the 
suits  of  cards;  the  shot  or  dividend  of  a  reckoning;  an 
assembly  of  good  fellows;  concurrence,  contribution, joint 
charge. 

To  Clie,  kli'ib,  V.  n.  To  contribute  to  a  common  ex- 
pense ;  to  join  to  one  effect. 

To  Club,  klub,  v.  a.    To  pay  a  common  reckoning. 

Clubheared,  klab'-hed-ed,  a.    Having  a  thick  head. 

Club-law,  klub'-biw,  s.    The  law  of  arms. 

Clubroom,  klub'-roOra,  s.  The  room  in  which  a  club 
or  company  assembles. 

To  Cluck,  kluk,  v.  n.    To  call  chickens  as  a  hen. 

Clu3IP,  kl&mp,  s.  A  shapeless  piece  of  wood ;  a  small 
cluster  of  trees. 

Clumps,  klumps,  s.    A  numbscull. 

Clumsily,  klum'-ze-le,  ad.  Awkwardly. 

Cutmsixess,  klum'-ze-nds,  s.  Awkwardness,  ungain- 
liness,  want  of  dexterity. 

Clumsy,  klum'-zc,  a.    Awkward,  hea\y,  unhandy. 

Clu^G,  klun^^.    The  pret.  and  part,  of  Cling. 

Cluster,  Idfis'-tfir,  s.  98.  A  bunch,  a  number  of  things 
of  the  same  kind  growing  or  joined  t()<rcther;  a  number 
of  animals  gathered  together;  a  body  of  people  collected. 

To  Cluster,  klus'-tur,  v.  n.    To  grow  in  bunches. 

To  Cluster,  klus'-tur,  v.  a.  To  collect  any  thing  into 
bodies. 

Clu.'JTER-grape,  klfis'-tar-grape,  s.    The  small  black 

grape,  called  the  currant. 
Clustery,  klus'-t&r-re,  a.    Growing  in  clusters. 
To  Clutch,  klutsh,  v.  a.    To  hold  in  the  hand;  to 

gripe;  to  grasp;  to  contract,  to  double  the  hand. 

Clutch,  kliltsli,  s.  The  gripe,  grasp,  seizure;  the 
paws,  the  talons. 

Clutter,  kli'it'-tur,  s,  98.    A  noise;  a  bustle,  a  hurry. 
To  Clutter,  klut'-tur,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  or 
bustle. 

Clyster,  klis'-tur,  s.    An  injection  into  the  anus. 
7'o  CoACERVATE,  ko-a-scr'-vatc,  v.  a.  91.  503.  b. 
To  heap  up  together. 

rS'Every  Dictionary  but Entick'a  has  the  accent  onthepen- 
nltimate  syllable  of  this  word;  and  that  this  is  the  true  ac- 
centuation, we  may  gather  from  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to 
rest  on  the  same  syllable  as  iu  the  Latin  word  it  is  derived 
from,  when  the  same  number  of  syllables  are  iu  both ;  as  in  coa- 
cervo  and  coacervate.—  See  Arietate. 

CoACERVATiox,  ko-us-sur-va -shuH,  s.  The  act  of 
heaping. 

Coach,  kotsli,  S.    A  carriage  of  pleasure,  or  state. 
To  Coach,  kotsh,  v.  a.    To  carry  in  a  coach. 
CoACH-BOX,  kotsh'-boks,  s.    The  seat  ou  which  the 
driver  of  the  coach  sits. 
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Money  paid  for  the  use 


CoACH-HiRE,  kotsh'-liire,  s. 

of  a  hired  coach. 

CoACH-MAN,  kotsh'-mun,  s.  88.  The  driver  of  a  coach. 

To  CoACT,  ko-akt',  v.  n.    To  act  together  in  concert. 

CoACTlox,  ko-ak'-shun,  S.    Compulsion,  force. 

CoACTiTE,  ko-ak'-tiv,  a.  157.  Having  the  force  of 
restraining  or  impelling,  compulsory ;  acting  in  concur- 
rence. 

CoADJUMEXT,  ko-ad'-ju-ment,  s.    Mutual  assistance. 

CoADJUTAXT,  ko-fid'-ju-tant,  s.    Helping,  cooperating. 

Coadjutor,  ko-ad-ju -tur,  a.  166.  A  fellow  helper, 
an  assistant,  an  associate ;  in  the  canon  law,  one  who  ia 
empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  another. 

CoADJUVAMbY,  ko-ad'-ju-van-se,  s.  Help,  concurrent 
help. 

CoADUXiTiox,  ko-ad-u-nish'-un,  s.     The  conjunction 

of  different  substances  into  one  mass. 
To  CoAGMEXT,  ko-iig-ment',  v.  a.    To  congregate. 
CoAGMEXTATiox,  ko-ag-men-ta -sliun,  s.  Coacerva- 

tion  into  one  mass,  union. 
CoAGULABLE,  ko-ag'-u-ld-bl,  a.  That  which  is  capable 

of  concretion. 

To  Coagulate,  ko-ag'-u-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  force  into 
concretions. 

To  Coagulate,  ko-ag'-u-late,  v.  n.  To  run  into  con- 
cretions. 

CoAGULATiox,  ko-ag-u-la -sh^du,  s.  Concretion,  con- 
gelalion;  the  body  formed  by  coagulation. 

CoAGULATiVE,  k»')-ag'-u-la-tiv,  a.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  causing  concretion. 

CoACULATOR,  ko-iig'-u-la-tur,  s.  521.  That  which 
causes  coagulation. 

CoAL,kole,  s.  295.  The  common  fossil  fuel;  the  cinder 
of  burnt  wood,  charcoal. 

To  Coal,  kole,  v.  a.  To  burn  wood  to  charcoal;  to 
delineate  with  a  coal. 

Coal-black,  kole'-blak,  a.  Black  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

CoAL-MiXE,  kole'-mine,  s.  A  mine  in  which  coals  are 
dug.  ^ 

Coal-pit,  kole'-pit,  s.    A  pit  for  digging  coals. 
CoAL-sTOXE,  kole'-stone,  s.    A  sort  of  canal  coal. 
Coal-work,  kole'-wurk,  s.    A  coalery,  a  place  where 

coals  are  found. 
CoALERY,  ko'-lcr-e,  S.    A  place  where  coals  are  dug. 
7b  Coalesce,  ko-a-les',  v.  n.    To  unite  in  masses ;  to 

grow  together,  to  join. 
Coalescexce,  ko-a-les'-sense,  s. 
CoALiTiox,  ko-a-lish'-fln, 

body. 

Coaly,  ko'-le,  a.    Containing  coal. 

CoAPTATiox,  ko-ap-ta'-sliun,  s.    The  adjustment  of 

parts  to  each  other. 
To  CoARCT,  ko-ilrkt',  v.  a.    To  straiten,  to  confine; 

to  contract  power. 
CoARCTATio:v,ko-ai'k-ta -slum,  s.  Confinement,  restraint 

to  a  narrow  space;  contraction  of  any  space;  restraint  of 

liberty. 

Coarse,  koiv-iC,  a.    Not  refiued;  rude,  uncivil;  gross; 

inelegant;  unaccomplished  by  education;  mean,  vile. 
Coarsely,  korse'-le,  ad.     Without  fineness,  meanly, 

not  elegantly;  rudely,  not  civilly;  inelegantly.  . 
CoARSEXESS,  korse'-n6s,  s.    Impurity,  unrefined  state; 

roughness,  Mant  of  lineness  ;  grossness,  want  of  delicacy; 

rudeness  of  manners  ;  meanness,  want  of  nicety. 
Coast,  koste,  s.    The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next 

the  sea,  the  shore;  The  coast  is  clear,  the  danger  is  over. 
7'o  Coast,  koste,  v.  n.    To  sail  by  the  coast. 
To  Coast,  koste,  v.  a.    To  sail  by,  or  near  a  place. 
Coaster,  kos'T-tur,  s.    He  that  sails  timorously  near 

the  shore. 

Coat,  kote,  s.  The  upper  garment ;  petticoat,  the  habit 
of  a  boy  in  his  infancy,  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress  ; 
vesture,  as  demonstrative  of  the  oflice ;  the  covering  of 
any  animal;  any  tegument;  that  ou  which  the  ensigns  ar- 
morial are  portrayed. 

7o  Coat,  kote,  v.  a.    To  cover,  to  invest. 
L  2 
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CocKSPiTR,  kok'-spur,  s.  Virginian  hawthorn.  A  species 

of  medlar.  ^ 
Cocksure,  kok-shoor,  a.    Confidently;  certain. 
Cockswain,  kok'-sn,  s.    The  officer  that  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  cock-boat.     Corruptly  Coxn.  —  See  Boat- 
swain. 

CocKWEED,  kok'-weed,  S.    A  plant,  dittander  or  pep- 

perwort.  ^  ^ 
Cocoa,  ko -ko,  S.    A  species  of  palm-tree. 
CocTiLE,  kok  -til,  a.  140.    Made  by  baking. 
CocTioN,  kok'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  boiling. 
Cod,  k^>d  ^  )        ^  ^^^.fi^j,^ 

Codfish,  kod-tisli,  ) 

Cod,  kod,  s.    Any  case  or  husk  in  which  seeds  are 

lodged. 

To  Cod,  kod,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  cod. 
Code,  kode,  s.    A  book;  a  book  of  the  civil  law. 
Codicil,  kod'-e-sil,  s.    An  appendage  to  a  will. 
CoDiLLE,  ko-dil',  s.    A  term  at  ombre  and  quadriUe. 
To  CoDLE,  kod'-dl,  V.  a.  405.    To  parboil. 

How  Dr.  Johnson  could  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  over- 


Coat-Card,  kote -kard,  s.  A  card  having  a  coat  on  it 
as  the  King,  Queen,  or  Knave;  now  corrupted  into  Court 
Card. 

To  Coax,  koks,  v.  a.    To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 

CoAXER,  koks'-ur,  s.    A  wheedler,  a  flatterer. 

Cob,  kob,  s.    The  head  or  top. 

Cob,  kob,  s.    A  sort  of  sea-fowl. 

Cobalt,  kob'-alt,  s.  A  marcasite  plentifully  impreg 
natcd  with  arsenick. 

To  Cobble,  kob'-bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  mend  any  thing 
coarsely ;  to  do  or  make  any  thing  clumsily. 

Cobbler,  kob'-lur,  s.  98.    A  mender  of  old  shoes ; 
clumsy  workman  in  general ;  any  mean  person. 

CoBiRONs,  kob'-i-urnz,  s.  Irons  with  a  knob  at  the  up- 
per end. 

CoBiSHOP,  k()-b!sh'-iip,  S.    A  coadjntant  bishop. 

COBIVUT,  kob'-nfit,  s.    A  boy's  game. 

CobswAN,  kob'-swon,  S.    The  head  or  leading  swan. 

Cobweb,  kob' -web,  s.  The  web  or  net  of  a  spider : 
any  snare  or  trap. 

CocciFERors,  kok-sif'-fer-rus,  a.  Plants  are  so  called 
that  have  berries. 

Cochineal,  kutch-in-eel',  s.  165.  An  insect  from  which 
a  red  colour  is  extracted. 

CocHLEARY,  kok'-le-a-re,  a.  353.  Screwform. 

CocHLEATED,  kok'-le-d-tcd,  a.  Of  a  screwed  or  tur- 
binated form. 

Cock,  kok,  s.  The  male  to  the  hen ;  the  male  of  any 
small  birds ;  the  weathercock  that  shows  the  direction  of 
the  wind;  a  spout  to  let  out  water  or  any  other  liquor  at 
will;  the  notch  of  an  arrow;  the  part  of  the  lock  of  a 
ffun  that  strikes  with  the  flint;  a  cockboat,  a  small  boat; 
a  small  heap  of  hay;  the  form  of  a  hat;  the  style  of  a  dial, 
the  needle  of  a  balance;  Cock-a-hoop,  triumphant,  ex- 
ulting. 

To  Cock,  kok,  v,  a.    To  set  erect,  to  hold  bolt  upright; 

to  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance;  to  mould  the 

form  of  the  hat;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  for  a  discharge; 

to  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 
To  Cock,  kok,  v.  n.    To  strut,  to  hold  up  the  head ;  to 

train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 
Cockade,  kok-kade',  s.    A  ribband  worn  in  the  hat. 
Cockatrice,  kok'-a-trlse,  s.  142.    A  serpent  supposed 

to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg. 
Cockboat,  kok'-bote,  s.    A  small  boat  belonging  to  a 

ship. 

Cockbroth,  kok'-brotft,  s.    Broth  made  by  boiling 

CocKCROWiNG,  kok'-kro-ing,  s.  The  time  at  which 
cocks  crow. 

To  Cocker,  kok'-kur,  v.  a.    To  fondle,  to  indulge. 
Cocker,  kcW-kur,  s.  98.    One  who  follows  the  sport 

of  cock  lighting. 
Cockerel,  kok'-kur-il,  s.  555.    A  young  cock. 
COCKET,  kok' -kit,  S.  99.    A  seal  belonging  to  the  king's 

custom-house  ;  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment  delivered  by 

the  officers  of  the  custom-house  to  merchants  as  a  warrant 

that  their  merchandise  is  entered. 
Cockfight,  kok'-i'ite,  s.    A  match  of  cocks. 
CocKHOR«E,  kok'-horse,  a.    On  horseback,  triumphant 
Cockle,  kok'-kl,  s.  405.    A  small  shcll-fish. 
CocKLEsTAiRs,  kok'-kl-stires,  s.    Winding  or  spiral 

stairs. 

Cockle,  kok-kl,  s.  A  weed  that  grows  in  corn,  corn 
ro:-n. 

To  Cockle,  kok -1<1,  v.  a.    To  contract  into  wrinkles 
CocKLKD,  kok'-lild,  a.  359.     Shelled  or  turbinated. 
Co(  Ki,0FT,  k«)l<'-loft,  s.    The  room  over  the  garret. 
Co(  kmamtek,  kok'-milb-t&r,  s.    One  that  breeds  game 

Cockmatcii,  kok-inalsli,  s.    Cockfight  for  a  prize. 
CocK>KV,  kok'  nr,  s.  270.    A  native  of  London;  any 

cfTcminali-,  low  citizen. 
Co<  Hi'iT,  kok'-|>iJ,  »■    The  nrea  where  cocks  fight; 

itjace  on  liu-  i<i\\«  r  il«  rk  of  a  man  of  war. 
Cjk-kV-comm,  kuk^  koine,  s.    A  plant,  louHcwort. 
CocK'h-HEAD,  kokb'-lifid,  «.    A  plant,  sainfoin. 


.iffht  as  to  spell  this  word  and  its  compounds  with  one  d  is 
inlonceivable.  By  the  general  rule  of  English  pronunciation 
as  the  word  stands  here,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  tne 
0  long,  the  first  syllable  rhyming  with  ^o,  no,  and  so.  talse 
and  absurd,  however,  as  this  spelling  is,  the  veneration  1 
have  for  Dr.  Johnson's  authority  forbids  me  to  alter  it  tn  this 
Dictionary,  though  I  shall  never  follow  it  in  practice.  Perhaps 
the  same  veneration  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  let  this  word 
stand  as  he  found  it  in  Johnson.   Dr.  Kenrick  has  ventured 
10  insert  another  d  in  the  verb;  but  in  the  substantive,  de- 
rived from  the  present  participle  Corf/in^,  lets  it  stand  witu 
one  d.  Some  will  be  apt  to  think  that  when  rf  ends  a  syllable, 
and  a  consonant  follows  the  d,  which  begins  another,  that 
the  business  is  done,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is 
ufllciently  secured;  but  this  is  a  mistake;  for  unless  we 
previously  understand  the  simple,  the  o  m  the  compound, by 
the  general  rule,  must  be  long.  Novy  the  first  principle  of 
orthoffraphy  is,  that,  if  possible,  the  letters  should  ot  them- 
selves point  out  the  sound  of  the  word,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  etymology  to  find  out  the  sound  ot  the 
letters ;  and  that  w  e  should  never  have  recourse  to  etynio- 
loKV,  but  where  fixing  the  sound  would  unsettle  the  sense, 
rims  Coddling,  a  kind  of  apple,  ought  to  be  written  with 
double  f/,  both  because  it  determines  the  sound  ot  the  o,  and 
shows  its  derivation  from  the  verb  to  Coddle.  And  Codling, 
a  small  cod  fish,  ought  to  have  but  one  d,  because  putting 
two,  in  order  to  fix  the  sound  of  o,  would  contoiind  it  with 
other  word.   To  write  Saddler,  theretoro,  with  one  f/,a9 
M  e  frequently  see  it  on  shops,  is  an  error  against  the  first 
principles  of  spelfing;  as,  without  necessity,  it  obliges  us  to 
understand  the  derivation  of  the  word  bctore  we  are  sure  ot 
its  sound.  The  word  Stabling  and  Stabler,  tor  stable-keeper 
Scotland,  with  the  word  Fabled  in  Milton,  all  present 
their  true  sound  to  the  eye  without  knowing  their  primitives ; 
and  this  essential  rule  has  generated  the  double  consonant 
the  participles  and  verbal  nouns,  beginning,  regretted, 
comvlotter,  etc.   But  this  rule,  rational  and  usciul  as  it  is, 
is  a  thousand  times  violated  by  an  affectation  ot  a  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  an  ignorant  prejudice  against 
clusters  of  consonants,  as  thej  arc  called.     Ihus  couple^ 
trouble,  double,  treble,  and  triple,  Ix^se  single  consonants, 
because'  their  originals  in  Latin  and  French 
though  double  consonants  would  fix  the  sound  of  the  preced- 
ing vowels,  and  be  merely  double  to  the  eye. 
CoDLi\o,  kod'-ling,  s.    An  apple  generally  codled;  a 
small  codlish.  ,     «     ,  „  , 

CoEFFicACY,  ko-ef'-f('-ka-se,  8.    The  power  of  several 

things  acting  together. 
CoKFFiCii;\cY,  ko-f'T-fish'-fm-se,  s.    Co-operation,  the 

state  of  acting  together  to  some  single  end. 
Cokfiicient,  ko-ef-nsh'-^nt,  s.    That  which  unites 

its  action  with  the  action  of  another.— See  fc^face. 
CoKMFTiox,  ko-fiin'-shuii,  s.  412.    The  act  of  buying 

up  the  whole  quantHy  of  any  «hing. 
CoiAoiuTES,  sfn'-A-bltcs,  s.  156.    An  order  of  moiikg 

who  had  all  thingH  in  common. 
CoKVVAL,  ko-e'-qnal,  o.  Equal. 

OiKVVALiTY,  ko-e-qnal'-e-te,  s.    The  state  of  beuig 
equal. 

To  (;oi,ucK,  ko-i-rsc,  v.  a.    To  rc8traiI^  to  keep  iu 
order  by  force. 


COG  (  85  )  COI 

n5r  167,  nSt  163  —  tube  171,  t&b  172,  bMl  173,  —  511  299  —  p^find  313  —  thin  466,  this  469 
That  may  be  restrained 


The  covered  pot  in  which 


Coercible,  ko-er'-se-bl,  a 
that  ought  to  be  restrained. 

Coercion,  ko-er'-shfln,  s.    Penal  restraint,  check. 

Coercive,  ko-er'-slv,  a.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  laying  restraint  ;  that  which  has  the  authority  of  re- 
straining by  punishment. 

Coes.^exti.al,  ko-es-sen -shfil,  a.  Participating  of  the 
same  essence. 

Coessentiality,  ko-es-sen-she-al'-e-te,  s.  Partici- 
pation of  the  same  essence.  —  See  Efface. 

CoETA>EOUS,ko-e-ta-ne-us,  a.  Of  the  same  age  with 
another. 

CoETERXAL,  ko-c-tcr -Dal,  a.  Equally  eternal  with 
another. 

CoETERXALiiY,  ko-c-tcr -iial-le,  ad.  In  a  state  of  equal 

eternity  with  another.^  ^ 
CoETERMTi,  ko-e-ter'-ne-te,      Ha\ang  existence  from 

eternity  equal  with  another  eternal  being. 
Coeval,  ko-e-val,  a.    Of  the  same  age. 
Coeval,  ko-e'-viil,  s.    A  contemporary. 
CoETors,  ko-e'-Tus,  a.    Of  the  same  age. 
To  Coexist,  ko-eg-z!st',  v.  n.  478.    To  exist  at  the 

same  time. 

CoEx:isTE:ifCE,  ko-gg-zis'-tense,  s.  Existence  at  the 
same  time  with  another. 

CoEXisTEXT,  ko-eg-zis'-tent,  a.  Having  existence  at 
the  same  time  with  another. 

To  CoEXTEXD,  ko-eks-tend',  v.  a.  477.  To  extend  to 
the  same  space  or  duration  with  another. 

CoEXTEXSiox,  ko-ek-sten'-shiin,  s.  The  state  of  ex- 
tending to  the  same  space  with  another. 

Coffee,  kof-fe,  s.  The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree;  a 
drink  made  by  the  infusion  of  those  berries  in  hot  water 

Coffee-house,  kof'  -le-house,  s.  A  house  where  coffee 
is  sold. 

Coffee-ma??,  kof'-fe-man,  s.  88.    Cue  that  keeps 

coffee-house. 
Coffee-pot,  kof '-fe-pot,  s. 

coffee  is  boiled. 
Coffer,  kof'-fur,  s.     A  chest  generally  for  keeping 

money ;  in  fortification,  a  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry 

moat.  .  . 

have  in  this  word  followed  the  general  pronunciation 
which  I  see  is  conlirmed  by  Dr.  Reniick,  VV.  Johnston 
Messrs.  Perry,  Scott,  and  Buchanrai;  for  as  it  stands  in 
Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  o  long,  though  not  without  respectabU 
usage  on  its  side,  it  is  a  gross  irregularity,  which  ought,  ii 
possible,  to  be  reduced  to  rule. 

To  Coffer,  kot  '-Mr,  v.  a.  To  treasure  up  in  chests 
Cofferer,  kof'-fiir-ur,  s.  555.     A  principal  officer 

of  his  Majesty's  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
Coffin,  kof'-fin,  s.    The  chest  in  which  dead  bodie 

are  put  into  the  ground  ;  a  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie; 

Coffin  of  a  horse,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the 

coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone. 
To  CoFFix,  kof'-l'in,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  coffi 
7()Coc,kog,  V.  a.    To  flatter,  to  wheedle;  to  obtrude 

by  falsehood;  To  cog  a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to  direc 

its  fall. 

To  Cog,  kog,  v.  n.    To  lie,  to  wheedle. 

Cog,  kog,  s.    The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  acts 

upon  another  wheel. 
To  Cog,  kog,  v.  a.    To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 
CoGEXCY,  ko-jen-se,  s.    Force,  strength. 
Cogext,  ko'-jerit,  a.    Forcible,  resistless,  convincing. 
Cogently  ko -jcnt-le,  ad.    With  resistless  force,  for 

cibly. 

Cogger,  kog'-gur,  9.    A  flatterer,  a  wheedler. 
CoGGLESTOXE,  kog'-gl-stonc,  S.    A  little  stone. 
Cogitable,  kod'-je-ta-bl,  a.  405.    What  may  be  the 
subject  of  thought. 

To  Cogitate,  kod'-je-tatc,  v.  n.  91.    To  think. 
CoGlTATiox,  kod-je-ta'-shiin,  S.    Thought,  the  act  of 

thinking ;  purpose,  reflection  previous  to  action ;  meditation 
Cogitative,  kod'-je-ta-tlv,  a.    Having  the  power  of 

thought;  given  to  meditation. 
CoGXATiox,  kog-na'-ssllun,  s.     Kindred,  relation,  par 

ticipation  of  the  same  nature. 


Cogxisee,  kog-ne-zee',  or  kon-e-zee ,  s.  He  to  whom 
a  fine  in  lands  .or  tenements  is  acknowledged.  —  See 
Cognizance.  ^  4     i    j  / 

CoGxisoi!R,  kog-ne-zor,  or  kon-e-zor,  s.  314.  Is 

he  that  passeth  or  acknowledgeth  a  fine. 
CoGXiTiox,  kog-nisli-uii,s.    Knowledge,  complete  con- 
viction. 

CoG.\iTiv£,k()g'-ne-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  know- 
ing. 

Cognizable,  kog'-ne-za-bl,  or  kon -e-za-bl,  a.  405. 
That  falls  under  judicial  notice;  proper  to  be  tried, judg- 
ed, or  examined. 
Cognizance,  kog'-ne-zanse,  or  kon-e-zanse,  s.  Ju- 
dicial notice,  trial ;  a  badge,  by  which  any  one  is  known. 
}:5=-  I  have  in  this  word  and  its  relatives  given  the  foren- 
sic pronunciation;  but  cannot  help  observing,  that  it  is  so 
gross  a  departure  from  the  most  obvious  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law  to  renounce  it,  and  reinstate  the  excluded  g  in  its  un- 
doubted rights.  —  See  Authority  and  Cleff. 
CoGNOMixAL,  kog-nom'-e-nal,  a.    Having  the  same 
name. 

CoGNOMiNATioN,  kog-Hom-e-na -shiiH,  s.  A  surname, 
the  name  of  a  family ;  a  name  added  from  any  accident 
or  quality, 

CoGxoscExCE,  kog-nos'-sense,  s.  Knowledge. 
Cogxoscible,  kog-nos'-se-bl,  a.    That  may  be  known. 
To  Cohabit,  ko-hab'-it,  v.  n.    To  dwell  with  another 

in  the  same  place  ;  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
Cohabitant,  ko-liab'-e-taiit,  s.    An  inhabitant  of  the 

same  place,  1     4     1  2 

Cohabitation,  ko-hab-e-t.T,'-shun,  s.    The  state  of 

inhabiting  the  same  place  with  another ;  the  state  of  living 

together  as  married  persons. 
Coheir,  ko-are',  s.    One  of 

inheritance  is  divided. 
Coheiress,  ko-a-rif!,  s.  99. 

equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 
To  Cohere,  ko-here',  v.  n. 

well  connected ;  to  suit,  to  fit ; 
Coherence,  ko-lie -rense, 


several  among  whom  an 
A  woman  who  kaa  an 


To  stick  together ;  to  be 
to  agree. 

-  ,  ,  „  2  A  f  s.  That  state  of  bodies 
Loherency,  ko-lie  -ren-se,  ^ 
in  which  their  parts  are  joined  together,  so  that  they  re- 
sist separation;  connexion,  dependency,  the  relation  of 
parts  or  things  one  to  another;  the  texture  of  a  discourse ; 
consistency  in  reasoning,  or  relating. 
Coherent,  kt)-he -  rent,  a.  Sticking  together  ;  suitable 
to  -something  else,  regularly  adopted;  consistent,  not  con> 
tradictory. 

Cohesion,  ko-ke'-zhiin,  s.  The  act  of  sticking  together ; 

the  state  of  union ;  connexion,  dependence. 
Cohesive,  ko-he-siv,  a.  158.  428.     That  has  the 

power  of  sticking  together. 
CoHEsiVENEsti,  ko-be -slv-iies,  S.  The  quality  of  being 

cohesive. 

To  CoHiEiT,  ko -bib'-it,  V.  a.  To  restrain,  to  hinder. 
To  CoHOBATE,  ko'-bo-bate,  v.  a.  91.    To  pour  the 

distilled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil  it 

again. 

CoHOBATiON,  ko-bo-ba -shun,  s.  A  returning  of  any 
distilled  liquor  again  upon  what  it  was  withdrawn  from. 

Cohort,  ko-bort,  s.  A  troop  of  soldiers;  containing 
about  five  hundred  foot;  a  body  of  warriors. 

Cohort ATiON,  ko-hor-ta -sbii'in,  s.  Incitement. 

CoiF,  koif,  s.  344.  415.  The  head-dress,  a  cap.  See 
Quoif. 

Coifed,  koift,  a.  359.    Wearing  a  coif. 

To  Coil,  koil,  v.  a.    To  gather  into  a  narrow  compass. 

Tumult,  turmoU,  bustle ;  a  rope  wound 


Coil, 
into 
Coin, 
Coin, 


koil,  s 
a  ring, 
koin,  s. 
koin,  s. 


A  corner,  called  often  quoin. 
Money  stamped  with  a  legal  impression; 
payment  of  any  kind. 
To  Coin,  koin,  v.  a.    To  mint  or  stamp  metals  for  mo- 
ney ;  to  1(1  rge  any  thing,  in  all  ill  sense. 
Coinage,  koin'-aje,  s.  91.     The  act  or  practice  of 
coining  money ;  coin,  money ;  the  charges  of  coining  mo- 
ney ;  forgery,  invention. 
To  Coincide,  kg- in-side',  v.  n.  To  fall  upon  the  same 
point;  to  concur. 


COL 

55=-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81 

CoixciDEXCE,  ko-in'-se-dense. 


(  86  )  COL 

me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 


Cabbage. 


The  state  of  several 
bodies  or  Hues  falling  upon  the  same  point ;  concurrence, 
tendency  of  things  to  the  same  end. 
CoiNCiDEKT,  ko-in'-se-dent,  a.    Falling  upon  the  same 

point;  concurrent,  consistent,  equivalent. 
CoiNDicATiox,  ko-ln-de-ka -sMn,  s.    Many  ^symptoms 

betokening  the  same  cause. 
CoiXER,  koin -ur,  s.  98.  A  maker  of  money,  a  minter ; 

a  counterfeiter  of  the  king's  stamp  ;  an  inventor. 
To  CojoiN,  ko-join',  v.  n.    To  join  with  another. 
CoiSTREL,  kols'-tril,  s.    A  coward  hawk. 
CoiT,  koit,  S.  344.  415.  Any  thing  thrown  at  a  certain 

mark.  —  See  (iuoit. 
Coition,  ko-ish'-un,  s.    Copulation,  the  act  of  gene- 
ration; the  act  by  which  two  bodies  come  together. 
Coke,  koke,  s.     Fuel  made  by  burning  pit-coal  under 

earth,  and  quenching  the  cinders. 
CoLAXDER,  kul'-lan-dur,  s.  105.  A  sieve  through  which 
a  mixture  is  poured,  and  vhich  retains  the  thicker  par-s. 
CoLATioiv,  ko-la -shun,  s.  The  art  of  filtering  or  strain- 

CoLATURE,  kol'-a-tshure,  s.  461.  The  art  of  straining, 
filtration;  the  matter  strained. 

CoLEERTi\E,  kol-ber-teen',  s.  112.  A  kind  of  lace 
worn  by  women. 

Cold,  kold,  a.  Chill,  having  the  sense  of  cold;  having 
cold  quafities,  not  volatile;  frigid,  without  passion;  unaf- 
fecting,  unable  to  move  the  passions ;  reserved,  coy,  not 
alfectionate,  not  cordial;  chaste;  not  welcome. 

Cold,  kold,  S.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold,  the 
privation  of  heat;  -the  sensation  of  cold,  chihiess;  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  cold,  the  obstruction  of  perspiration. 

Coldly,  kold'-le,  ad.  Without  heat ;  without  concern, 
indifferently ,  negligently. 

Coldness,  kold'-nes,  s.  Want  of  heat;  unconcern;  fri- 
gidity of  temper ;  coyness,  want  of  kindness ;  chastity. 

Cole,  kole,  ^  i 

Colem  ORT,  kole'-wurt,  165. ) 

COLICK,  kol'-ik,  S.  It  strictly  is  a  disorder  of  the  co- 
lon; but  loosely,  any  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels 
that  is  attended  with  pain. 

CoLiCK,  kol'-ik,  a.    Affecting  the  bowels. 

To  Collapse,  kol-laps',  v.  n.  To  close  so  as  that 
one  side  touches  the  other  ;  to  fall  together. 

CoLLAPSiON,  kol-lap'-shQn,  s.  The  state  of  vessels 
closed;  the  act  of  closing  or  collapsing. 

Collar,  kol'-lur,  s.  418.  88.  A  ring  of  metal  put  round 
the  neck ;  the  harness  fastened  about  the  horse's  neck ; 
To  slip  the  collar,  to  disentangle  himselffroin  any  engage- 
ment or  difliculty ;  A  collar  of  brawn,  is  the  quantity 
bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

Collar-bone,  kol'-liir-bone,  s.  The  clavicle,  the  bones 
on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

To  Collar,  kol'-lur,  v.  a.  To  seize  by  the  collar,  to 
take  by  the  throat;  To  collar  beef  or  other  meat,  to  roll 
it  up  and  bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or  collar. 

To  Collate,  kol-late',  v.  a.  To  compare  one  thing  of 
the  same  kind  with  another;  to  collate  books,  to  examine 
if  nothing  be  wanting;  to  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Collateral,  kol-lat'-ter-iil,  a.  Side  to  side ;  running 
parallel;  diffused  on  either  side;  those  that  stand  in  equal 
relation  to  some  ancestor;  not  direct,  not  iiiunediate  ;  con- 
current. 

Collaterally,  kol-lat'-tSr-al-le,  ad.    Side  by  side; 

indirectly ;  in  collateral  relation. 
CoLLATioiv,  kol-la-feiliiin,  s.     The  act  of  conferring  or 

beritowing,  gift;  comparison  of  one  thing  of  the  same  kind 

with  another;  inlaw,  collation  is  the  bestowing  of  a  bene 

fire;  a  repast.     ^  ^ 
CoLLATiTiors,  kol-la-titili'-us,  a.    Done  by  the  contri 

bution  of  many. 
Collator,  kol  la  tftr,  s.  166.    One  that  compares  co 

picH.  or  niauuHcri|itH ;  one  who  presents  to  an  ecclcsiasti 

cal  beneiir.e. 

To  CoLLAirD,  koI-l}\wd',  v.  a.    To  join  in  praising, 
Collkaul'k,  kul'-lceg,  s.  492.    A  partner  in  office  or 
employment. 

To  CoLLKACl  E,  kol-l<M'g',  V.  c.    To  unite  with. 
To  Collect,  kol-l£kt',  v.  a.    To  gather  together;  to 


draw  many  units  into  one  sum;  to  gain  from  observation, 
to  infer  from  premises;  To  collect  himself,  to  recover 
from  surprise. 

j^r  III  scarcely  any  part  of  the  language  does  the  influence 
of  accent  on  the  sound  of  the  vowels  appear  more  perceptibly 
than  in  the  prepositional  syllables,  Co/,  Com,  Con,  and  Cor. 
When  the  accent  is  on  these  syllables,  in  collese,  commis- 
y,  conclave,  corrigible,  etc.  etc.  the  o  has  distinctly  its 
short  sound.  Ihe  same  may  be  observed  of  this  o,  when  the 
principal  accent  is  on  the  third  syllable,  and  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  iirst,  523;  as  in  colonnade,  commendation, 
condescension,  correspondent,  etc.  etc.  for  in  this  case  there 
is  a  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  preserves 
the  0  in  its  true  sound,  522;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  this  vowel  slides  into  a  sound  like  short  n, 
and  the  words  To  collect.  To  commit.  To  convince.  To 
corrupt,  etc.  etc.  are  heard  as  if  written  cullect,  cvmmit, 
cunvince,  currupt,  etc.  etc.  It  is  true,  that  w  hen  these  words 
are  pronounced  alone  with  deliberation,  energy,  and  preci- 
sion, the  o  in  the  first  syllable  preserves  nearly  its  true 
sound;  but  this  seems  to  slide  insensibly  into  short  u  the 
OHient  Ave  unite  these  words  with  others,  and  pronounce 
them  w  ithout  premeditation.  The  deliberate  and  solemn  sound 
is  that  which  I  have  given  in  this  Dictionary;  nor  have  I 
made  any  difference  between  words  where  the  accent  is  on 
the  second  syllable ;  and  why  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  those  who 
have  followed  him,  should  in  combust,  commute,  complete, 
etc.  etc.  give  the  sound  of  short  oin/rom ;  and  in  commanr/, 
commit,  commence,  etc.  etc.  give  the  same  letter  the  short 
sound  of  u  in  drum,  1  cannot  conceive;  they  are  all  sus- 
ceptible of  this  sound  or  none,  and  therefore  should  all  be 
marked  alike.  If  custom  be  pleaded  for  this  distinction,  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  plea  is  the  bestinthe  world  when 
it  is  evident,  and  the  worst  when  obscure.  No  such  custom 
ever  fell  under  my  observation;  I  have  always  heard  the 
first  syllable  of  compare  and  compel,  of  co/nme/ice  and  com- 
pose, pronounced  alike,and  have  therefore  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  them  in  this  Dictionary^  1  have  given  them 
all  the  sound  of  the  o  in  comma;  though  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  colloquial  pronunciation,  they  all  approach  nearer  to  the 
short  u,  and  are  similar  to  the  same  syllables  in  comfort, 
combat,  etc.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
without  an  exception,  "that  o  in  an  initial  syllable,  imme- 
diately before  the  accent,  and  succeeded  by  two  uncombin  - 
able  consonants,  may,  in  familiar  conversation,  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  same  letter  in  come,  done,  etc." 
Collect,  kol'-lekt,  s.  492.  Any  short  prayer. 
Collect aneous,  kol-lek-ta -ne-fis,  a.  Gathered  to- 
gether. 

Collectible,  kol-lek'-te-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
gathered  xrom  the  premises. 

Collection,  kol-lfik'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  gathering 
together ;  the  things  gathered  together ;  a  consectary,  de- 
duced from  premises. 

Collectitious,  kol-lek-tlsh' -fis,  a.  Gathered  together. 

Collective,  kol-lck'-tir,  a.  Gathered  into  one  mass, 
accumulative ;  employed  in  deducing  consequences;  a  col- 
lective noun  expresses  a  multitude,  though  itself  be  singular, 
as,  a  company. 

Collectively,  kol-l6k'-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a  general  mass, 
in  a  body,  not  singly. 

Collector,  kol-l^k'-tur,  S.  166.  A  gatherer ;  a  tax- 
gatherer. 

Collegatary,  kol-leg^'-a-tii-rc,  s.  A  person  to  whom 
is  left  a  legacv  in  common  with  one  or  more. 

College,  kol-lcdje,  s.  91.  A  community;  a  society 
of  men  set  apart  for  learning  or  religion;  the  house  iu 
which  the  collegians  reside.  —  See  To  Collect. 

CoLLEGlAL,  kol-l(''-je-al,  «.    Relating  to  a  college. 

Collegian,  kol-Io'-je-an,  S.  An  inhabitant  of  a  college. 

Collegiate,  kol-UV-jc-atc,  a.  91.  Containing  a  college, 
instituted  alter  the  manner  of  a  college;  a  collegiate 
church,  was  such  as  was  built  at  a  distance  from  the  ca- 
thedral, wherein  a  number  of  presbyters  lived  together. 

Collegiate,  kol-Ie -je-atc,  s.  A  member  of  a  college, 
an  university  man. 

Collet,  kol'-lU,  s.  99.  Something  that  went  about 
the  neck;  that  part  of  a  ring  iu  Mhich  the  stone  is  set. 

To  ('oLLiiin,  liol-lide',  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  dash,  to 
knock  logeJher. 

CoLLiKU,  kol'-ynr,  s.  113.  A  digger  of  coals;  a  dea- 
ler in  coals;  a  ship  that  carries  coals. 

Colli KRY,  kol'-yflr-/',  s.  113.  The  place  where  coals 
are  dug;  the  coal  trade. 

CoLLiFLOWER,  kol'-lc  iloA-fir,  s.    A  kiud  of  cabbage. 
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CotLTGATiox,  kol-le-ga-sllun,  s.    A  bindiug  together.  Colosseaiv,  kol-los-se -an, 
CoLLiMATiON,  koHc-ma -sliun,  Aim. 
CoLLiXEATiox,  kol-lin-e-a-slifin,  s.  The  act  of  aiming. 
CoLLi^rAELE,  kol-lik'-wa-bl,  a.    Easily  dissolved. 
C0LL19UAMEXT,  kol-llkWa-mgnt,  s.    The  substance 

to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted. 
CoLLiQT  AXT,  kol'-le-kwant,  s.     That  which  has  the 

power  of  melting. 
To  CoLLi^rATE,  kol'-le-kwate,  v.  a.  91.    To  melt,  to 

dissolve. 

CoLLiQiATiox,  kol-le-kMa-shi'm,  s.    The  act  of  melt 

ing;  a  lax  or  diluted  state  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies 
Colliquative,  kol-lik'-wa-tlv,  a.  Melting,  dissolvent 
CoLLiQiEFACTiox,  kol-llk-wc-fak'-shun,  s.    The  act 

of  melting  together. 
Collision,  kol-lizh'-iin,  s.    The  act  of  striking  two 

bodies  together;  the  state  of  being  struck  together;  a 

clash. 

To  Collocate,  kol'-lo-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  place,  to 
station. 

Collocatiox,  kol-lo-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  placing ; 
the  state  of  bein^  placed.^ 

CoLLOClTlOX,  kol-lo-ku-sllun,  S.  Conference,  con- 
versation. 

To  Collogue,  kol-log',  v.  n.  337.  To  wheedle,  to 
flatter. 

CoLLOP,  kol'-lup,  s.  16G.  A  s.Tiall  slice  of  meat;  a 
piece  of  an  animal. 

Colloquial,  kol-lo'-kwe-al,  a.  Relating  to  conver- 
sation or  talking. 

Colloquy,  kol'-lo-kwe,  s.  '  Conference,  conversation, 
talk. 

CoLLUCTAXCY,  kol-li'ik'-tan-se,  s.  Opposition  of  nature. 

CoLLUCTATiox,  kol-liik-ta -sliiin,  s.  Contest,  contra- 
riety, opposition. 

To  Collude,  kol-lude',  v.  n.  To  conspire  in  a  fraud. 

CoLLUSiox,  kol-lu'-zhfln,  s.  A  deceitful  agreement  or 
compact  betM  een  two^or  more. 

Collusive,  kol-lu-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Fraudulently 
concerted. 

CoLLU.sivELY,  kol-lu-siv-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  frau- 
dulently concerted. 

CoLLUsoRY,  kol-lu -siir-e,  a.  557.  Carry  ing  on  a  fraud 
by  secret  roncert. 

Colly,  kol'-le,  s.    The  smut  of  coal. 

CoLLYRiuM,  kol-lir'-re-um,  s.  113.  An  ointment  for 
the  eyes, 

CoLMAR,  kol'-mar,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 

COLOX,  ko'-lon,  A  point  [:]  used  to  mark  a  pans* 
greater  than  that  of  a  comma,  and  less  than  that  of  a  pe- 
riod ;  the  greatest  and  widest  of  all  the  intestines. 

CoLOXEL,  kur'-nel,  s.  The  chief  commander  of  a  re- 
giment. 

This  word  is  among  those  gross  irregularities  which 
must  be  given  up  as  inrorrig^ible. 

CoLOVELSHiP,  kur'-nel-ship,  S.  The  office  or  character 
of  colonel. 

To  CoLOXiSE,  kol'^o-nlze,  v.  a.  To  plant  with  inha- 
bitants. 

CoLoxTVADE,  kol-lo-nadc',  s.  A  peristile  of  a  circular 
figure,  or  a  series  of  columns  disposed  m  a  circle;  anj 
series  or  range  of  pillars.— Se^  To  Collect. 

Colony,  kol'-o-ne,  s.  A  body  of  people  drawn  from 
the  mother  -  country  to  inhabit  some  distant  place ;  the 
country  planted,  a  plantation. 

CoLOPHOXY,  ko-loi  -o-ne,  s.  Resin. 

CoLOQUixTEDA,  kol-lo-kwlu -te-da,  s.  The  fruit  of  a 
plant  of  the  same  name,  called  bitter  apple.  It  ia  a  vio- 
lent purgative. 

CoLORATE,  kol'-iWatc,  a.  91.    Coloured,  dyed. 

CoLORATiox,  kol-o-ra -shfin,  s.  The  art  or  practice 
of  colouring;  the  state  of  being  coloured. 

CoLORiFicK,  kol-lo-rif'-ik,  a.  That  has  the  power  of 
producing  colours. 

CoLossE,  ko-los',  \ 

CoLOSs^cs,  k^^-l^s-sfis,  }       ^  «^  enormous  mag- 

nitude. 


thin  4C6,  THIS  469. 
t.    Giantlike.   See  Euro- 

pean. 

Colour,  kul'-lur,  s.  165.  314.  The  appearance  of 
bodies  to  the  eye,  hue,  dye;  the  appearance  of  blood  in 
the  face;  the  tint  of  the  painter;  the  representation  of  any 
thing  superlicially  examined;  palliation;  appearance,  false 
show;  in  the  plural,  a  standard,  an  ensign  of  war. 
To  Colour,  kul'-lttr,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  some  hue 

or  dye;  to  palliate,  to  excuse;  to  make  plausible. 
Colourable,  kQl'-liir-a-bl,  a.  405.     Specious,  plau- 
sible. 

Colourably,  kul'-lur-a-ble,  ad.  Speciously,  plau- 
sibly. 

Coloured,  kul'-lurd,  part.  a.  359.     Streaked,  diver- 
sified with  hues. 
Colouring,  kul'-lur-mg,  s.  410.     The  part  of  the 

painter's  art  which  teaches  to  lay  on  his  colours. 
CoLOURisT,  kul'-liir-lst,  s.     A  painter  who  excels  in 

giving  the  proper  colours  to  his  designs. 
CoLOiJRLES)!!,  kal'-lur-les,  a.     Without  colour,  trans- 
parent. 

Colt,  kolt,  s.    A  young  horse ;  a  young  foolish  fellow. 
To  Colt,  kolt,  v.  a.    To  befool.  Obsolete. 
CoLTs-FOOT,  kolts'-fut,  s.    A  plant. 
CoLTS-TOOTH,  }iolts-t(}(ith' ,  s.     An  imperfect  tooth  in 

young  horses:  a  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 
Colter,  kol'-tur,  s.    The  sharp  iron  of  a  plough. 
Coltish,  kolt'-isli,  a.  Wanton. 

CoLUMBARY,  ko-liim'-ba-re,  s.  A  dove-cote,  pigeon- 
house. 

Columbine,  kor-um-blne,  s.  148.  A  plant  with  leaves 
like  the  nreadow-rue ;  the  name  of  a  female  character  in 
a  pantomime. 

Column,  kol'-lum 
pressing  vertically  upo 
troop?  ;  half  a  page,  w 


a.    Formed  in  co- 


A  round  pillar;  any  body 
ts  base ;  a  long  file  or  row  of 
half  a  page/when  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  line  passing  through  the  middle. 

Columnar,  ko-liiin'-nar, 
CoLUMNARiAN,  kol-um-na -re-an, 
lumns. 

Colures,  ko-lurz',  s.    Two  great  circles  supposed  to 

pass  through  the  poles  of  the  world. 
Coma,  ko'-ina,     91.    A  lethargy. 
CoMATE,  ko-mate',  s.  Companion. 
Comatose,  kora-a-tosc',  a.  Lethargic.  See  Appendix. 
Comb,  kome,  s.  347.     An  instrument  to  separate  and 
adjust  the  hair;  the  top  or  crest  of  a  cock;  the  cavities 
in  which  the  bees  lodge  their  honey. 

To  Comb,  kome,  v.  a.  To  divide  and  adjust  the  hair; 
to  lay  any  thing  consisting  of  filaments  smooth,  as  to  comb 
wool. 

Comb-brush,  kome -brush,  s.  A  brush  to  clean  combs. 
Comb-maker,  kome'-ma-kur,  s.    One  whose  trade  ia 

to  make  combs. 
To  Combat,  kum'-bat,  v.  n.  165.    To  fight. 
To  Combat,  kum'-bat,  v.  a.    To  oppose. 

See  To  Collect. 
Combat,  kum'-bat,  s.  18.    Contest,  battle,  duel. 
Combatant,  kfim'-ba-tant,  s.    He  that  fights  with  an- 
other, antagonist;  a  champion. 
Comber,  ko'-mur,  s.    He  whose  trade  is  to  disentangle 

wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  the  spinner. 
Combinable,  kom-bi'-na-bl,  a.    That  may  be  joined 

together;  consistent. 
Combinate,  kom'-be-nate,  a.  91.    Betrothed,  pro- 
mised. ^ 
Combination,  k6m-  l>e-na'-shun,  s.    Union  for  some 
certain  purpose,  association,  league;  union  of  bodies,  com- 
mixture, conjunction;  copulation  of  ideas. 

To  Combine,  kom-blne',  v.  a.  To  join  together;  to 
link  in  union;  to  agree,  to  accord;  to  join  together,  op- 
posed to  Analyze. 
To  Combine,  kom-blne',  v.  n.  To  coalesce,  to  unite 
with  each  other;  to  unite  in  friendship  or  design,  often  in 
a  bad  sense. 

Co.MBL£SS,  kom'-leSj  a.    Wanting  a  comb  or  crest. 


himself,  to 
effected,  to 
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^  559.  FAte  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fht  81 

COMEIST,  kom-bfist',  a.    A  planet  not  above  eight  de- 
grees and  a  half  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be  Combust. 

C0MBL^Ti?LE,t6m-bfis'-t^-bl,  «.  Susceptible  of  fire. 
CoOTi  sTiBLENESs,  kom-bus'-te-bl-nes,  s.    Aptness  to 

roMBriwN,  k5m-b&s'-tslifin,  s.  291.  Conflagration, 

buruinff,  consumption  by  fire;  tumult,  hurry,  hubbnb. 
To  Come,  kum,  v.  a.  To  remove  from  a  distant  to  a 
nearer  place,  opposed  to  Go ;  to  draw  near,  to  advance 
towards;  to  move  in  any  manner  tj)vvard9  another;  to  at- 
tain any  condition ;  to  happen,  to  fall  out;  lo  come  ab- 
out, to  come  to  pass,  to  fallout,  to  change  to  come  round; 
To  come  again,  to  return;  To  come  at,  to  reach,  to  ob- 
tain to  ffain;  To  come  by,  to  obtain,  to  gam,  to  require; 
To  corn!  in,  to  enter,  to  comply,  to  yield  to  become 
modi«h;  To  come  in  for,  to  be  early  enough  to  obtain, 
To  come  in  to,  to  join  with,  to  bring  help;  to  comply 
with,  to  agree  to ;  To  come  near,  to  approach  in  excel- 
lence- To  come  of,  to  proceed,  as  a  descendant  trom  an- 
restor's;  to  proceed,  as  effects  from  their  causes;  lo 
come  off,  to  deviate,  to  depart  from  a  rule,  to  escape ;  to 
rone  off  from,  to  leave,  to  forbear;  lo  come  on,  to  ad- 
vance, to  make  progress;  to  advance  to  combat;  to  thrive, 
tii  trrow  bie;  To  come  over,  to  repeat  an  act;  to  revolt 
To  come  out,  to  be  made  publick^  to  appear  upon  trial 
to  be  discovered;  To  come  put  with,  to  give  vent  to;  lo 
come  to,  to  consent  or  yield;  to  amount  to;  lo  come  to 
recover  his  senses ;  To  come  to  pass,  to  be 
fall  out;  To  come  op,  to  grow  out  of  the 
to  come  into  use ;  To  come 
UP  to  to  amount  to,  to  rise  to ;  To  come  up  with,  to  over- 
take; To  come  upon,  to  invade,  to  attack;  lo  come,  m 
futurity. 

Come,  kum,  inf.    Be  quick,  malce  no  delay. 
Come  kum.    A  particle  of  reconciliation. 

"Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  jaughs  no  doubt.Wope. 
Comedian,  ko-roe-de-an,  s.  >9d.  3i6.    A  player  or 

actor  of  comick  parts;  a  player  in  general,  an  actress  or 

Comedy,  kom'-me-de,  s.    A  dramatick  representation 

of  the  lighter  faults  of  mankind. 
Comeliness,  kUm'-le-netJ,  s.    Grace,  beauty,  dignity 
Comely,  kum'-le,  a.  Ifi5.    Graceful,  decent. 
Comer,  kum'-mur,  s.  98.    One  that  comes. 
Comet,  kom'-it,  s.  99.    A  heavenly  body  in  the  plane 

tary  region  appearing  suddenly,  and  again  disappearing, 

COMETARY,  V**'*' w  ti^'Vi;^        \  O-     Relating  to 
Cometick,  ko-met  -ik,  auy.  ) 

Comfit,  kum'-fit,  s.  165.    A  kind  of  sweetmeat. 
CoMFiTURE,  kum'-fc-tshure,  s.  461.  Sweetmeat. 
To  Comfort,  kam'-fiut,  v.  a.  165.     To  strengthen 
to  enliven,  to  invigorate ;  to  console,  to  strengthen  the 
mind  under  calamity.  , 
Comfort,  k&m'-furt,  S.  98.      Support,  assistance 
countenance;  consolation,  support  under  calamity;  that 
which  gives  consolation  or  support.— See  To  Collect. 
Comfortable,  kum'-fir-ta-bl,  a.    Receiving  comfort 

susceptible  of  comfort,  dispensing  comfort. 
Comfortably,  k&m'-ffir-ta-ble,  ad.    With  comfort 

without  despair.    ,    ,      ,  ,         ,   .  .  . 

Comforter,  kum'-ffir-tur,  s.     One  that  administers 
consolation  in  misfortunes;  the  title  of  the  thud  person 
the  Holy  Trinity;  the  paraclete. 
CoMFORTLKi^s,  kum'-f iirt-l£s,  a.    Without  comfort. 
Comical,  koin'-mc-kal,  a.    Raising  mirth,  merry,  < 

verting ;  relating  to  comedy,  befitting  comedy. 
Comically,  kom'-mc-kal-le,  ad.    In  such  a  maBocr 

as  rainrs  mirth;  in  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
CoMicALNFue,  kom'-iuc-k«il-nSs,  s.      The  quality  of 
being  comical. 

Comhk,  koiu'-mlk,  a.  Relating  to  comedy,  raising 
mirth. 

CoMi>G,  knin'-inlnj^,  s.  410.  The  act  of  coining,  ap- 
proach; f-tatr  of  being  come,  arrival, 

(;oMiNG-i>i  knin-iiiiiij2;-lli',  s.    Revenue,  income. 

Coming,  kftm'-nitng,  a.  Forward,  ready  to  come;  fu 
tore,  to  roil  c. 

CoMi>o,  kum -inlnp:,  part,  a  Moving  from  eome  other 
to  this  place ;  read>  to  couic. 
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me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSve  164, 

CoMiTiAL,  ko-mlsh'-al,  a.    Relating  to  the  assemblies 

of  the  people. 
Comity,  kcW-e-te,  s.    Courtesy,  civility. 
Comma,  k6ni-m«4,  s.  92.    The  point  which  denotes  the 

distinction  of  clauses,  marked  thus  [,]. 
To  Command,  k(W-mand',  v.  a.  79.    To  govern,  to 
give  orders  to ;  to  order,  to  direct  to  be  done ;  to  over- 
look ;  to  have  so  subject  as  that  it  may  be  seen, 
b  Command,  kom-milnd',  v.  n.     To  ha%'e  the  su- 
preme authority. 
Command,  kom'-mand,  s.  79.  The  right  of  command- 
ing, power,  supreme  authority;  cogent^  authority,  despa- 


tism;  the  act  of  commanding,  order— See  To  Collect. 
t3=  The  propensity  of  the  unaccented  o  to  fall  into  the 
sound  of  short  u  is  no- where  more  perceptible  than  in  the 
tirst  syllables  of  words  beginning  with  col,  com,  con,  or 
cor  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.    Ihus  the 
ill  to  collect  and  college;  in  commend  and  comment;  lu 
connect  and  cojisul;  in  correct  and  corner ^  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  exactly  the  same  in  all :  the  o  in  the  first  word 
of  each  of  these  pairs  has  certainly  a  different  sound  Irom 
the  same  letter  in  the  second;  and  if  we  appreciate  tms 
sound,  we  shall  find  it  coincide  with  that  w  hich  is  the  most 
nearly  related  to  it,  namely  the  short  u.    I  have  not,  how- 
ever, ventured  to  substitute  this  u:  not  that  Ithink  it  in- 
compatible with  the  most  correct  and  solemn  pronunciation, 
but  because  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  reducing  letters 
to  their  radical  sound  without  hurting  the  ear,  this  radical 
sound  ought  to  be  the  model ;  and  the  greater  or  less  de- 
parture from  it,  left  to  the  solemnity  or  tamiliarity  ot.  tne 
Occasion.   To  foreigners,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  it  would  be  always  better  for  them  to  adopt 
the  u  instead  of  o;  this  will  secure  them  from  the  smallest 
impropriety ;  for  only  natives  can  seize  such  nice  distinc- 
tions as  sometimes  divide  even  judges  themselves.  Mr.  Mieri- 
daa  w  as  certainly  of  opinion  that  this  unaccented  o  might 
be  pronounced  like  u,  as  he  has  so  marked  it  m  command, 
commence,  commission,  and  commend;  though  not  in  com- 
mender;  and  in  compare,  though  not  in  comparative;  but 
in  almost  every  other  Mord  where  this  o  occurs,  he  has 
ffiven  it  the  sound  it  has  in  constant.  Mr.  Scott  has  exactly 
followed  Mr.  Sheridan  in  these  words,  and  Dr.  Kenrick  has 
uniformly  marked  them  all  with  the  short  sound  ot  o.  V\hy 
Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  should  make  any  difference  in 
the  lirst  syllables  of  these  words,  where  the  letters  and  ac- 
cents are  exactly  the  same,  I  cannot  conceive:  these  syl- 
lables may  be  called  a  species ;  and,  if  the  occasion  were 
not  too  trifling  for  such  acomparitjon,  it  might  be  observed, 
that  as  nature  varies  in  individuals,  but  is  unilorm  in  the  spe- 
cies' so  custom  is  sometimes  varied  m  accented  syllables, 
which  are  definitely  and  stronglv  marked,  but  commonly 
more  regular  in  unaccented  syllables,  by  being  lett,  as  it 
ere,  to  the  common  operation  of  the  organs  ol  prouuucia- 
tion.— See  the  words  Collect  and  Domestick. 
Commander,  kom-man -dar,  s.    He  that  has  the  su- 
preme authority,  a  chief;  a  paving  beetle,  or  a  very  great 
wooden  mallet.  ,01 
CoMjtfANDERY,  kom-man -dur-rc,        A  body  of  the 

kniglits  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  same  nation. 
Commandment,  kom-mand'-ment,  s.    Mandate,  com- 
mand, order,  precept;  authority,  power;  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  given  by  God  to 
Moses.  -  '  .  -  .  *  , 

CoMMANDRESs,  koiii-niiin -di'cs,  s.    A  woman  vested 

with  supreme  authority.  ,    „    ,  4  «     .  . 

CoMMATEBiAL,  kom-ina-tc -rc-al,  a.    Consisting  of 

the  same  matter  with  another.^    ^  ^ 
CoMMATEKiALiTY,kom-ma-tc-re'al-e-te,  s.  Resemb- 
lance to  something  in  its  matter.  ^ 
CoMMEMORABLE,  kom  mciu -mu-rft-bl,  o.  Deserving 

to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 
To  Commemorate,  kom-m^m'-mo-rate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  preserve  the  memory  by  some  publick  act. 
Commemoration,  kom-m£m-mu-ra-sbun,  s.  I 

of  publick  celebration.  1     «  t 

Commemorative,    kora-mfm -mo-ra-tlv,  a. 

Tending  to  preserve  the  mcniory  of  any  thing. 
To  (vOMMENCK,  kom-mCnsc,  xk  11.  To  begin,  to  make 

bejfinningi  to  take  a  new  character.  — Sec  To  Collect. 
To  (;(»MME%CE,  kom-m^nne,  v.  a.    To  begin,  to  make 

a  beginning  of,  as,  to  conunence  a  suit. 
CoMMKNCEME!^T,  kom-Hif nsc'-iiiSnt,  8.  Rcginning, 
date;  the  time  wlicu  degrees  arc  taken  in  a  university. 


a  act 
157. 
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nor  167,  not  163—  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173  —  oil  299 


To  CoM.MEXD,  kora-mend',  v.  a.  To  represent  as 
worthy  of  notice,  to  recojnmend ;  to  mention  with  appro- 
bation; to  recommend  to  remerabrauce. 

Commendable,  <,  4        =  /  ,4  |,'>a.  Laudable,  wor- 


I  kom-meii  -da-bl, 
thy  of  praise. 

This  word,  like  Acceptable,  has,  since  Johnson  wrote 
his  Dictionary,  shifted  its  accent  from  tiie  second  to  the 
first  syllable.  The  sound  of  the  language  certainly  suffers 
by  the'se  transitions  of  accent.  However,  when  custom  has 
once  decided,  ve  may  complain,  but  must  still  acquiesce. 
The  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  is  grown 
vulgar,  and  there  needs  no  other  reason  for  banishing  it 
from  polite  pronunciation. 

CoMMEXDABLY,  kom'-mC'n-di-ble,  ad.  Laudably,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  commendation. 

CoMMEXDAM,  kom-meii'-duni,  s.  A  benefice,  which, 
being  void,  is  commended  to  the  charge  of  some  sufficient 
clerk  to  be  supplied  until  it  be  provided  with  a  pastor. 

CoMMEADATARY,  koui-mett'-da-tci-re,  s.  512.  One 
who  holds  a  living  in  cominendam. 

CoMMENDATiox,  kom-men-da'-shun,  S.  Recommen- 
dation, favourable  representation;  prai:>e,  declaration  of 
esteem.  —  See  To  CoHect. 

Commendatory,  kom-men'-da-tur-re,  a.  512.  Fa- 
vourably representative;  containing  praise. 

CoMMENDER,  kom-meii -dui',  s.  Praiser. 

CoMMEXSALiTY,  kom-men-sar-e-te,  s.  Fellowship  of 
table.  ^        ^       1    ,    o  ,  1  t 

Co  MM  E?f  SIR  ABILITY,  kom-men-shu-rabir-e-te,  s. 
Capacity  of  being  compared  Mith  another  as  to  the  mea- 
sure, or  of  being  measured  by  another. 

Commensurable,  koin-men'-shu-ra-bl,  a.  452.  Re- 
ducible to  some  common  measure,  aa  a  yard  and  foot  are 
measured  by  an  inch. 

Commensi  RAELEivEss,  koiu- men'-shu-ra-bl-ncs,  s. 
Commensurabilily,  proportion.  ^  ^ 

To  Commensurate,  koni-ra6n-shu-rate,  v.  a.  91. 
To  reduce  to  some  common  measure. 

Commensurate,  koin-men'-shu-rate,  a.  91.  Redu- 
cible to  some  common  measure ;  equal,  proportionable 
to  each  other. 

CoMMENSiRATELY,  kom-meu  -shu-rate-le,  ad.  With 
the  capacity  of  measuring,  or  being  measured  by  some 
other  thing. 

CoMMEN>URATiON-,  kom-mcn-shu-ra -shviH,  s.  Reduc 
tion  of  some  things  to  some  common  measure. 

To  Comment,  kom'-ment,  v.  n.  To  annotate,'  to  write 
notes,  to  expound. 

Comment,  kom'-ment,  s.  498.  Annotations  on  an 
author,  notes,  exjiosition.     ^  ^ 

Commentary,  kom'-men-ta-re,  s.  An  exposition,  an- 
notation,remark;  a  memoir;  narrative  in  familiar  manner. 

Commentator,  kora-m^n-ta -tdr,  s.  52L  Expositor, 
annotator. 

Commenter,  kom-meu -tur,  An  explainer,  au  an- 
notator. 

Commentitious,  kom-men-tish'-us,  a.  Invented, 
imaginary. 

Commerce,  k(W-merse,  s.     Enchange  of  one  thing 

for  another,  trade,  trafiick. 
To  Commerce,  kom-mersc',  v.  n.    To  hold  inter 

course. 

\^  Milton  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  thi 
verb  according  to  the  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs 
of  the  same  form,  492. 

"  And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
"Thy  wrapt  soul  sitting  in  thy  eyes."  Penseroso 
But  this  verb,  like  To  Comment,  would,  in  prose,  require 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  in  the  noun.  Though 
Akenside  has  taken  the  same  liberty  with  this  word  as 
Milton  had  done  with  that  — 

"  the  sober  zeal 

*'0f  age  commenting  on  prodigious  things." 

Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

Commercial,  kom-mSr -slial,  a.  Relating  to  com- 
merce or  traffick. 

Commere,  kom-raarc',  s.  French,  a  common  mother, 
Not  used. 

To  Commigrate,  kom'-me-grate,  v.  n.  To  remove 
by  consent,  from  one  comitry  to  another. 
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pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  489. 

A  removal  of 


CoMMiGRATiON,  kom-mc-gra -shuH,  s. 
a  people  from  one  country  to  another. 

ComminatiojV,  kora-me-na -shun,  s.  A  threat,  a  de- 
nunciation of  punishment;  the  recital  of  God's  threaten- 
ings  on  stated  days. 

COMMINATORY,  kom-min -na-tur-C,  a.  512.  Denun- 
ciatory, threatening. 

To  Commingle,  kom-mlng-'-gl,  v.  a.  To  mix  into 
one  mass,  to  mix,  blend. 

To  Commsngle,  kom'-ming'-gl,  v.  n.  To  unite  with 
another  thing. 

CoMMiNUicLE,  kom-mm'-u-e-bl,  a.  Frangible,  redu- 
cible to  powder. 

To  Comminute,  kora-me-nute',  v.  a.  To  grind,  to 
pulverise. 

Comminution,  kom-me-niV-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  grind- 
ing into  small  parts,  pulverisation. 

CoMMisERAELE,  kom-miz'-ei'-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  com- 
passion, pitiable. 

To  Commiserate,  kom-miz'-er-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
pity,  to  compassionate. 

Commiseration,  kom-raiz-er-a'-shun,  s.  Pity,  com- 
passion, tenderness. 

Commissary,  kom'-mls-sar-e,  s.  An  officer  made  oc- 
casionally, a  delegate,  a  deputy;  such  as  exercise  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  places  of  the  diocess  far  distant  from  the 
chief  city;  an  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  an  army,  and 
regulates  the  procuration  of  provision.  —  See  To  Collect. 

CoMMissARisHip,  kom'-mis-sar-e-slilp,  s.  The  office 
of  a  commissary. 

Commission,  kom-misli-^in,  s.  The  act  of  intrusting 
any  thing;  a  trust,  a  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  held; 
a  warrant  by  Mhich  a  military  office  is  constituted;  a 
charge,  a  mandate,  office;  act  of  committing  a  crime: 
sins  of  commission  are  distinguished  from  sins  of  omission; 
a  number  of  people  joined  in  a  trust  or  office;  the  state 
of  that  which  is  intrusted  to  a  number  of  joint  officers, 
as,  the  broad  seal  was  put  into  commission;  the  other  by 
which  a  factor  trades  for  another  person. 

'lb  Commission,  kom-misli -un,  v.  a.  To  empower,  to 
appoint. 

Commissioner,  kom-misli-un-ur,  s.  98.    One  included 

in  a  warrant  of  authority. 
Commissure,  k(W-m!sh'-ure,  s.    Joint,  a  place  where 

one  part  is  joined  to  another. 
To  Commit,  kom-mit',  v.  a.    To  intrust,  to  give  in 

trust;  to  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe;  to  send  to 

prison,  to  imprison;  to  perpetrate,  to  do  a  I'ault.  —  See 

To  Collect. 

PT*  This  word  was  first  used  in  Junius's  Letters  in  a  sense 
uuknoM  n  to  our  former  English  writers ;  namely,  to  expose, 
to  venture,  to  hazard.  This  sense  is  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers. 
Commitment,  kom-mit'-raent,  s.     Act  of  sending  to 

prison;  an  order  for  sending  to  prison. 
Committee,  kom-mit'-te,  s.    Those  to  whom  the  con- 
sideration or  ordering  of  any  matter  is  referred,  either 
by  some  court  to  M'hoinit  belongs,  or  by  consent  of  parties. 
This  word  is  often  pronounced  improperly  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable. 

Committer,  kom-mit'-tur,  s.  Perpetrator,  he  that 
commits. 

CoMMiTTABLE,  kom-mlt'-til-bl,  a.  Liable  to  he  com- 
mitted. 

To  Commix,  kom-miks',  v.  a.    To  mingle,  to  blend. 
CoMMixiON,  kom-mlk'-shiin,  s.  Mixture,  incorporation. 
Commixture,  kom-miks  -tshure,  s.  291.    The  act  of 

mingling,  the  state  of  being  mingled;  the  mass  formed 

by  mingling  different  things,  compound. 
Commode,  kom-mode',  s.    The  head-dress  of  a  woman. 
Commodious,  kom-mo-de-us,  or  kom-mo'-je-us,  a. 

293.  294.  37(i.   Convenient,  suitable,  accommodate;  useful, 

suited  to  wants  or  necessities. 
CoMMODiousLY,  k(W-mo'-de-us-le,  ad.  Conveniently; 

without  distress;  suitably  to  a  certain  purpose. 
CoMMODiousNESs,  kom-mo-de-us-ues,  s.  Convenience, 

advantage. 

Commodity,  kom-mod'-e-te,  s.  Literest,  advantage, 
profit;  convenience  of  time  or  place;  wares, merchandise. 

Commodore,  kora-mo-dore',  s.  The  captain  who  com- 
mands a  squadron  of  ships. 

M 
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559.  Fate  73,  fi\r  77,  fkW  83,  fat  81  —  93, 


This  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have  the  ac- 
cent eiiher  oa  the  iiist  or  la.t  syllable  accordi.ifer  to  its  position 
in  the  sentence.   Thus  we  9ay,/'The  voyage  was  made  bv 
"Co-.«//aor/ore  Anson;  lor  thoiiga  he  was  made  an  admiral 
"afterwards,  he  went  out  as  Commodo'rc,    ai4.  aiH. 
Common,  koiu'-ini'iii,  «•  l^i^i-     Uelonging  equally  to 
more  than  one;  having  no  possessor  or  owner ;  vulgir, 
meai-   easy  to  be  had,  hot  scarce;  publick,  general ;  mean.  ^ 
without  birth  or  descLiitj  frequent,  uselu!,  ordinary  ,  pio 
stitutc.      .    ,      ,  .,11 
CoMMox,  kom  -mim,  s.    An  open  ground  equally  used 

bv  many  persons. 
T'o'CoMMOX,  koni'-miin,  v.  n.    To  have  a  joint  right 

with  others  in  some  common  ground. 
CoMJioN  Law,  kom'-inun-lilw',  s.  Customs  which  have 
by  long  prescription  obtained  the  force  o»  laws,  distinguish- ; 
ed  from  the  Statute  Law,  which  owes  its  authority  to  acts 
of  parliament. 

Common  Pleas,  kora'-mun-pleez  ,  s.  The  king's  court 
now  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  anciently  moveable. 

Co>iMONAELE,  k(W-muil-ii-bl,  a.    Held  in  common. 

Commonage,  koiii -miin-aje,  s.  90.  The  right  of  feeding 
on  a  common.  ,     ,  , 

Commonalty,  kom'-mun-al-te,  s.  The  common  people ; 
the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Commoner,  kom'-un-ur,  s.  98.  One  of  the  common 
people;  a  man  not  noble;  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons: one  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  groHiid;  a 
student  of  the  second  rank  at  the  university  of  Oxford; 
a  prostitute.      ^        ,    ,  , ,  , 

CoMMONiTioN,  kom-mo-nish-un,  s.    Advice,  warning. 

Commonly,  kom'-iniin-le,  ad.    Frequently,  usually. 

Co-MMONNESS,  koni -mun-nes,  s.  Equal  participation 
among  many    frequent  occurrence,  frequency. 

To  Commonplace,  kora-raiin-plase,  v.  a.  To  reduce 
to  general  heads.  ,1/122, 

Commonplace  Book,  kom-mim-plase  -book,  s.  A  book 
in  which  things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  ge 
neral  heads.  ^ 

Common-place,  kom'-raun-plase,  a.  Ordinary,  not  un- 
common. 

Commons,  kom'-inunz,  S.  160.  The  vulgar,  the  lower 
people;  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  by  which  thepeo 
pie  are  represented;  food,  fare,  diet. 

Commonweal,  kom-raftn-wc^^l',  528. )  ^     ^    ,j  ^„ 

Commonwealth,  kom  -niun-welt/f,  ) 
establi.-hed  form  of  civil  life;  the  publick,  the  general  bo 
dy  of  the  peonle ;  a  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  people,  a  republick. 

These  words  have  the  accent  either  on  the  lirst  or 

last  syllable;  but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently 

on  the  last,  and  the  latter  on  the  first-  —  See  Commodure 

CoMMORANCE,  kom'-mo-riuise, 

CoMMORANCY,kom'-mo-raii-scj 
tion,  residence.^    ^      ^  ^ 

CoMMORANT,  kom'-mo-rant,  a. 

Commotion,  kom-mo-shim,  t 
combustion;  perturbation,  disorder  of  mind,  agitation 

CoMMOTioNER,  kom-mo -shun-ui',  s.  A  disturber  of 
the  peace.  ^ 

To  CoMMovE,  kom -mSSve,  v.  a.    To  disturb,  to  uu 
settle. 

To  CoMMVNE,  kcW-niiine,  v.  n.    To  converse,  to  im 

part  sentiments  nintnally.  «     ?  /  i  i 

CoMMi  MCABiMTV,  koiii-iTiii-nc-ka-bil -c-tc,  s.  The 

quality  of  being  coimnunicated. 
CoMMiMt  ABLK,  koiii  inu -iic  kii  1)1,  a.  That  which  may 

beronie  the  connnou  possession  of  more  than  one;  tha 

vtliich  may  be  ini|)iirted  or  recounted, 
CoMMi MCANT,  koiii  imV-iKVk.int,  s.    One  who  is  pre 

j-«;iif,  aH  a  worshipper,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord' 

Supper. 

7b  ('oMMi  NiCATE,  kom  ituV-n^-ktite,  v.  a.    To  un 

part  In  others  what  is  in  our  own  power;  to  reveal,  t( 
inipiirl  knowledge.  —  See  Tu  t'ornniand. 

To  CoMMi  NM  ATK,  koiii- imV-iM'-katc,  V.  71.  91. 
partake  of  the  lilesHed  Harrament;  to  have  soiiiething 
common  «ith  another,  an.  The  luinseH  roinmunicate. 

CoMMiMCVTiON,  koiii  Mill  lu'  kii'-KlnHi,  s.    The  act  o 
imparting  benrlitH  or  knowledge;  roninion  Ixinndary  or 
let;  iulcrchaiige  of  knowledge;  couferciuc,  cuuvcrttuliou 


met  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  102,  move  1G4, 

Communicative,  ktW-miV-ne-ka-tlv,  a.  Inclined  t;) 
make  advantages  common,  liberal  of  knowledge,  not  seL- 
ish.  ^  ,    o  2 

CoMMiTxicATivKNESj;,  kom-iB  II -ne-kA-tlv-nc!',  fl.  The 

quality  of  bring  (onir.innicauve. 
CoMMiNiox,  k(H5i-niu'iy'-yan,   .<?.    Intercourse,  fellow- 
?hiji,  common  pos^^es-ion ;  the  common  or  publick  cek  br.i- 
of  the  Lords  Supper;  a  common  or  publick  act; 
t:tiio:i  in  the  conauon  worship  of  any  church,  113. 
CoAiMUMTY,  koni-miV-ne-te,  s.    The  commonwealth, 
!lie  body  politick:  common  possession*,  frequency,  coui- 

lilOiiUiSS.  ^  I      4      o  ,    t  1 

CoM'JiTTABiLiTY,  kom-mu-t<i-bil -<i-te,  The  quali- 
ty of  being  capable  of  exchange. 
CoMJlvTAHLE,  kom-liiu-til-l)I,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
changed for  something  else.^  ^ 
CoMMiTATiov,  kAm-iJUi-t;'l'-?li«'n,  S.  Change,  altera- 
tion; exch  inge,  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another ; 
ransom,  the  act  of  exchanging  a  corporal  tor  a  pecuniaiy 
punishment.  ,  ^ 

CoMMi'TATiTE,  kom-mu'-ta  tiv,  a.  Ia7.  Relative  to 
exchange. 

To  Commute,  kom-mute',  v.  a.    To  exchange,  to  put 
_  le  thine  in  the  place  of  another;  to  buy  off,  or  ransom 
one  obligation  by  another.  —  See  2'o  Collect. 
To  Commute,  koin-mute',  v.  n.    To  atone,  to  bargain 
for  exemption. 

CoMMUTUAL,  kom-mu'-tshu-al,  a.  401.  Mutual,  reci- 
procal. 

Compact,  kom'-pakt,  s.  492.    A  contract,  an  accord,- an 

agreement.  ^  ^ 

To  Compact,  kora-pakt ,  v.  a.    To  join  together  with 
lirmness,  to  consolidate;  to  make  out  of  something;  to 
league  with;  to  join  together,  to  bring  into  a  system. 
Compact,  kom-pakt',  a.  -494.  Firm,  solid,  close,  dense  ; 

brief,  as,  a  compact  discourse. 
Compactedn^ss,  kora-pak'-ted-nes,  s.    Firmness,  den- 


S.    Dwelling,  habita 

Resident,  dwelling. 
Tumult,  disturbance. 


sity.  ^       4  / 

Compactly,  kom-pakt  -l( 


ad. 


Closely,  densely  ;  w  itU 

neat  joining. 

Compactness,  kora-pakt  -nes,  S.    Firmness,  closeness. 
CoMPACTiRE,  k6m-pak'-t:^hure,  s.   4«1.  Structure, 
compagiiration. 

Com  PAGES,  kom-pa'-jea!,  s.    A  system  of  many  parts 

united.  4  ,   .  I  1  -  rr  . 

CoMPAGiNATiON,    kom-pad-je-na -suitn,   s.  Lmou, 

structure.  4  ,     »  -,10  .11. 

Companion,  kom-pan  -yiin,  s.  116.  One  with  whom 
a  man  frequently  converses,  a  partner,  an  associate;  a  fa- 
miliar term  of  contempt,  a  fellow.  ^ 

Companionable,  koin-pan'-yuii-a-bl,  a. 
fellowship,  social.  ^  ^  , 

CoMPANioNABLV,  kom  pun -yuii-a-ble,  ad. 
panionable  manner.         ^  ^  ^ 

Companionship,  kom-pan  -yun-ship,  s. 
train,  fellowship,  association.  ^ 

Company,  kilm'-pa-ne,  s.  16  >.  Persona  assembled  to- 
cether;  an  assembly  of  pleasure;  persons  considered  as 
callable  of  conversation ;  fellowship;  a  number  of  persons 
united  for  the  execution  of  any  thing,  a  band  ;  persons 
united  in  a  joint  trade  or  p  irtnership;  a  body  corporate, 
a  corporation;  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment  ot  loot;  lo 
bear  company,  to  assnciale  with,  to  be  a  companion  to; 
To  keep  company,  to  fre(|uent  houses  of  entertainment. 

To  Company,  kuin'-pa-nt',  v.  a.  To  accompany,  to  be 
associated  with.  Obsolete,^ 

To  Company,  kinu'-pa-ne,  v.  11. 
self  w  ith.    \ot  iised.   ^  ^ 

CoMPAKAiiLK,  kom'-pa-ra-bl,  a. 


Fit  for  good 
lu  a  corn- 
Company, 


To  associate  one's 
Worthy  to  be  com- 


pared, of  equal  regard.  —  See  Jcadcmtj,  Acceptable^ 
Commendable,  and  Incomparrthlc. 
CoMPAKAiiLY,  kom  pa-ru-bh's  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy 

to  be  compared.  ^ 
Comparative,  kum  pai'-a-IIv,  a.    Estimated  by  com- 
parison, not  absolute;  having  ihe  power  of comparinp •  ••^ 


gramma r^  the  c 
qn;inlily  m  one 
is  the  str(Miger. 


niparative  degree?  expresses  nmre  ot  any 
thing  than  in  another,  as  the  right  hand 


CoMPAiiATHKLY,  kAm  pai'-a  tlv  1(',  ad.    In  a  state  of 
comparison,  according  to  caliiuatc  made  by  comparisou. 


COM  (  91  ) 

tube  171,  tftb  172,  biill  173  —  oil  299 


composed  of  a  needle 
Pity,  commiseration, 
V.  a.    To  pity.  3Vot 
91.  Iiicliaed 


iior  107,  not  163 

To  Co^iPARE  kom-pare,  v.  a.  To  make  one  thing 
the  measure  ot  another,  to  estimate  the  relative  goodness 
or  badness.  —  See  To  Collect. 

Compare,  liom-parc',  s.  Comparative  estimate,  com- 
parison ;  simile,  similitude.  —  See  To  Command. 

C?mPARisox,  kom-par'-e-sfin,  s.  The  act  of  compar- 
ing; the  state  of  being  compared;  a  comparative  esti- 
mate; a  simile  in  vritiiig  or  speaking;  in  grammar,  the 
formation  of  an  adjective  through  ^ts  various  degrees  o! 
signilication,  as  strong,  s-tronger,  strongest. 
^5--  I  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  of  this 

vord,  because  in  solemn  pronunciation  some  speakers  may 

think  it  proper  to  preserve  it;  but  in  common  and  unpreme 

ditated  spejkiisg,  1  am  convinced  it  falls  into  the  gener.il 

ana!o"-y,  and  is  sunk  as  much  as  ia  lleason,  Season,  I  nson, 

etc.  103.  170.  —  See  To  Collect. 

To  Compart,  koni-part',  v.  a.    To  divide. 

CoMPARTiMENT,  koir.-part'-e-mt'iit,  s.  A  division  of 
a  picture,  or  design.     ^     ,    ,  o 

CoMPAKTiTiox,  koui-par-tisli  -un,  s.  The  act  of  com- 
parting or  dividing;  the  parts  marked  out  or  separated, 
a  separate  part. 

Compartment,  kom-part'-raent,  s.^  Division, 

To  Compass,  kfiiu'-pus,  v.  a.  305.  To  encircle,  to 
environ,  to  surround;  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  attain;  to 
take  measures  preparatory  to  any  thing,  as,  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  king. 

Compass.  kiW-pfis,  s.  88.  1C5.  Circle,  round;  space, 
room,  limits;  enclosure,  circumference;  a  departure 
from  the  right  line,  an  indirect  advance;  moderate  space, 
moderation,  due  limits;  the  power  of  the  voice  to  ex- 
press the  notes  of  musick;  the  instruments  with  which  cir- 
cles are  drawn;  the  instrument 
and  card,  whereby  mariners  steer 

CoMPASsiox,  koin-pash'-fln,  s, 

painful  sympathy.  ^        ,  , 
To  CoMPAs.<io>,  kom-pasli -un, 

used.  ^        4    ,  ,  , 

CoMPASsioxATE,  koiTi-pasli  -lin-atc,  a. 

to  pity,  merciful,  tender. 
To  Compassionate,  kora-pasli'-un-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

pity,  to  commiserate.  ^        4,5.  t 
Compassionately,  kom-pasli -un-atc-le,  ad.  Merci- 
fully, tenderly.      ^        4    ,  ,     1  t 
CoMPATERMTY,  k(W-pa-ter -nc-tc,  s.     The  state  of 

being  a  godfather.  ^  ^ 

Compatibility,  kom-pat-e-l)il'-e-te,  s.  Consistency, 

the  power  of  co-exis'ing  Mith  sometiiing  else 
CoMPA  )  IKLE,  kom-pat'-e-bl,  a.     Suitable  to,  fit  for, 

consistent  with;  consistent,  agreeable. 

iir  Mr.  Aares  observes,  that  this  word  ought  to  be  writ 
ten  conipetible,  because  it  comes  from  the  Latin  competo. 
Compatibleness,  kora-pat'-e-bl-nes,  s.  Consistency. 
Compatibly,  kom-pat'-e-ble,  ad.    Fitly,  suitably. 
CoMPATiEXT,  kom-pa -sliSnt,  a.    Suffering  together. 
Compatriot,  koin-pa-tre-iit,  s.  100.     One   of  the 

same  country'. 

Compeer,  kom-peer  ,  s.  Equal,  companion,  colleague. 
To  Compeer,  koin-peer',  v.  a.    To  be  equal  with,  to 

male.   TVot  used. 
To  Compel,  kom-pel',  v.  a.    To  force  to  some  act,  to 

oblige,  to  constrain;  to  lake  by  Ibrce  or  violence.  —  See 

To  Collect. 

Compellable,  kom-pC'l'-la-l)!,  a.  That  may  he  forced. 

CoMPELLATiOA,  koiii-pcl-lil -shun,  s.  The  style  of  ad- 
dress, as.  Sir,  Madam,  etc. 

CoMPELLEK,  kom-pC'l'-llir,  S.    He  that  forces  another. 

CoMPEXD,koill'-pC'n(l,  S.  Abridgment,  summary,  epitome. 

CoMPENDiARiovs,  koni-pcn-je-a -re-fis,  a.  .94.  Short, 
contracted. 

CoMPE>uiosiTY,  koin-pcn-jc-os'-e-te,  s.  294.  Short- 
ness. 

CoMPENDiors,  kora-pSn'-je-us,    a.     Short,  summary, 

abridged,  comprehensive. 
Compendiously,  kom-pcn'-jc-us-le,  ad.  294.  Shortly, 

anmmarily. 

CoMPENDiorsxESS,  kom-pSii'-jc-us-nes,  s.  294.  Short- 
ness, brevity. 


COM 

pound  313  —  Min  406,  rnU  469. 


Abridgment,  sum- 
That  Avliich  may 
a.  91.    To  recora- 
S.  Recompense, 

That  compensates. 
To  compensate,  to 

Such  a  quantity 
a' fortune  equal  to  the  ne- 


CoMPEivDiiiM,  kora-p^n'-je-um,  s. 

mary,  breviate.  ^  ^ 

Compensable,  kom-pSn'-sa-bl,  a, 

be  recompensed.  ^  ^ 

To  Compensate,  koin-pen -sate,  v. 

pense,  to  counterbalance,  to  countervail. 
CoMPEKSATioiv,  koni-pen-sa-sliim,  s. 

something  equivalent. 
CoMPENSATn  E,  koiii-pen'-sa-tiv,  a 
7'o  CoMPENSE,  k«)m-pcnse',  v.  a. 

counterbalance;  to  recompense. 
Competence,  kom'-pc-tense,  \  ^ 
Competency,  kom'-pc-tcn-se,  ) 

of  any  thing  as  is  suflicient;  a 

ccssiti'es  of  life;  the  povver  or  capacity  of  a  judge  or  court 
Competent,  kom'-pe-tent,  a.    Suitable,  fit,  adequate, 

proportionate;  without  defect  or  superlluity  ;  reasonable, 

moderate;  qualified,  lit;  consistent  with. 
Competently,    kora'-pe-tent-le,    ad.  Reasonably, 

moderately ;  adequately,  properly. 
Competiele,  kom-pet'-e-bl,  a.    Suitable  to,  consistent 

Mith.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Competibleness,  kora-pet'-e-bl-nes,  s.  Suitableness, 

Competition,  kora-pe-tish'-un,  s.  Rivalry,  contest; 
claim  of  more  than  one  to  one  thing. 

Competitor,  k(W-p£'£'-e-tur,  s.    a  rival,  an  opponent. 

Compilation,  kom-pe-la'-shun,  s.  A  collection  from 
various  authors;  an  assemblage,  a  coacervation. 

To  Compile,  kom-pile,  v.  a.  To  draw  up  from  va- 
rious authors ;  to  -write,  to  compose. 

Compilement,  k(W-pUe'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  heaping  up. 

Compiler,  koni-pl'-lui',  s.  A  collector,  one  who  fra- 
mes a  composition  from  various  authors. 

Complacence,  koin-pla'-sense,  i  ^ 

Complacency,  kom-pla-sen-se,) 
faction,  gratification;  civiljty,  complaisance. 

Complacent,  kom-pla'-sent,  a.    Civil,  alfable,  mild. 

To  Complain,  kom-plane',  v.  n.  To  mention  with 
sorrow,  to  lament;  to  inform  against. 

Complainant,  kom-pla-nant,  s.  One  who  urges  a 
suit  against  another. 

Complainer,  kom-pla-nur,  s.  One  who  complains, 
a  lamenter. 

Complaint,  kom-plant',  s.  Representation  of  pains 
or  injuries;  the  cause  or  subject  of  complaint;  a  malady, 
a  disease;  remonstrance  against. 

C(»MPLATSANCE,  koui-plc-zaiise',  s.    Civility,  desire  of 

pleasing,  act  of  adulation. 
Complaisant,  koni-ple-zant',  a.  Civil,  desirous  to  please. 
CoMPLAisANTLY,  kom-ple-Z!int'-le,  ad.     Civilly,  with 

desire  to  please,  ceremoniously. 
CoMPLAisANTNEss,  koui-ple-zant'-ncs,  s.  Civility. 
To  CoMPLANATE,  koiii  pla-nate,  503) 
To  CoMPLANE,  kom-plane,  ) 

vel,  to  reduce  to  a  fiat  surface. 
Complement,  koni'-plc-niciit,  s.  Perfection 


Pleasure,  satis- 


V.  a.    To  le- 


fulr 


comploction;  complete  set,  complete  provision,  the  full 
quantity. 

CorkiPLETE,  koin-plete',  a.  Perfect,  full,  without  any 
defec:s;  finished,  ended,  concluded.  —  See  To  Collect. 

To  Complete,  kom-plete',  a),  o.    To  perfect,  to  finish. 

Completely,  koni-plete'-le,  ad.    Fully,  perfectly. 

CoMPLETEMENT,  koiii-plete'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  com- 
pleting. ^  1/2 

Completeness,  kom-plete -nes,  s.  Perfection. 

Completion,  kom-ple-shiin,  s.  Accomplishment,  act 
of  fuliilling ;  utmost  height,  perfect  state. 

Complex,  koiii'-pleks,  a.  Composite,  of  many  parts, 
not  simple. 

CoMPLEXEDNESs,  koni-plek'-sfed-nes,  s.  305.  Compli- 
cation, involution  of  m-iny  particular  parts  in  one  integral. 

Complexion,  koiii-plek  -shfin,  s.  Involution  of  one 
thing  in  another;  the  colour  of  the  external  parts  of  any 
body  ;  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

CoMPLEXiONAL,  kom-plek'-shfin-al,  a.  Depending  on 
the  complexion  or  temperament  of  the  body. 

M  2 


COM  (  92  )  COM 

t^r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  move  164, 
Co:»iPLEXTOXALLY,   kom-plek'-shun-al-lc,   ad.  By 


complexion.       ^         o    ,  i  t 
Complexity,  kora-pleks  -e-te,  s.    State  of  being  com- 
plex. 4,5  t 

Complexly,  kora'-pleks-le,  ad.  In  a  complex  manner, 
not  simply.       4,2  « 

CoMPLEXXESs,  kom-pleks-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
complex.  ^  ^  J 

CoMPLEXURE,  kom-plek  -sliiire,  s.  452.  The  involu- 
tion of  one  thin^  with  others. 

iCy- The  s  in  the  composition  oi  x  in  this  word,  agreeably 
to  analogy,  goes  into  the  sharp  aspiration  s//,  as  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  sharp  consonant  k;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
s  in  pleasure  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  2Z1,  as  it  is  pre 
ceded  by  a  vowel,  479. 

CoMPLiAxcE,  k(W-pli'-anse,  s.  The  act  of  yielding, 
accord,  submission;  a  disposition  to  yield  to  others. 

Compliant,  kom-pU'-ant,  a.  Yielding,  bending; civil 
complaisant. 

To  Complicate,  kora'-ple-cate,  v.  a.     To  entangle 

one  with  another,  to  join;  to  unite  by  involation  of  parts ; 

to  form  by  complication ;  to  form  by  the  union  of  several 

parts  into  one  integral. 
Complicate,  kom'-ple-kate,  a.  91.    Compounded  of 

a  multiplicity  of  parts. 
CoMPLiCATEAEss,  kom'-ple-katc-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  complicated^  intricacy.^^ 
CoaiPLiCATiON,  kom-ple-ka -shun,  s.    The  act  of  iu 

volving  one  thing  in  another;  the  integral  consisting  oi 

many  things  involved. 
Complice,  kom'-plis,  s.    One  who  is  united  with  others 

in  an  ill  design,  a  confederate 

This  word  is  only  in  use  among  the  lowest  vulgar  as 
a  contraction  of  Accomj)lice. 

Complier,  koin-pli'-vir,  s.  A  man  of  an  easy  temper, 
Compliment,  koni -pic- mcnt,  s.  An  act  or  expression 

of  civility,  usually  under.stood  to  mean  less  than  it  declares 
To  Compliment,  kom'-ple-meiit,  v.  a.    To  sooth  with 

expressions  of  respect,  to  flatter. 
Complimental,  kora-ple-men'-tal,  a.  Expressive 

respect  or  civility. 
CoMPLiMENTALLY,  kom-ple-men'-tal-lc,  ad.    In  the 

nature  of  a  compliment,  civilly. 
CoMPLiMENTER,  kom'-ple-men-tfii*,  s.    One  given  to 

compliments,  a  flatterer. 
To  CoMPLORE,  kom-plorc',  v.  n.  To  make  lamentati 

together. 

CoMPLOT,  kora'-plot,  s.    A  confederacy  in  some  secret 
crime,  a  plot. 

{5=-  I  have  in  this  word  followed  Mr.  Sheridan's  accen 
tuation,  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  Dr.  Johnson's 
and  have  dilfered  from  both  in  the  noun  comport^  for  th 
same  reason  4!)2. 

To  CoMPLOT,  kom-plot',  v.  a.    To  form  a  plot,  to  con 
spire. 

CoMPLOTTER,  kom-plot'-tur,  s.     A  conspirator,  one 

joined  in  a  plot. 
To  Comply,  k(W-pir,  v.  n.    To  yield  to,  to  be  obse 

quiouH  to. 

CoMi'0\E\T,  kom-po'-nSnt,  a.  That  constitutes  a  com 
p(Mind  body. 

To  CoMfOuT,  kom-port',  v.  n.    To  agree,  to  suit. 
To  Cimi'OKT,  l(om-port',  v.  a.    To  bear,  to  endure. 
('oMPOUT,  koiu'-port,  s.  492.    Behaviour,  conduct, 
CoMPORTAKM-:,  Uom-jjor'-tii-M,  a.  Con-n'stent. 
CoMHO!iTA\<  r,,  koin-j)or'-tiinsc, 
CoMi'o:n  ME\T,  koiu  port'-incnt 

7'o  (/OilP(,»sK,  liom  po/,;',  I),  a.  To  form  a  mass  by  join 
iiic  dillVrent  tbinjTM   lo-rrtlu  r ;  to  place  any  thing  in  i 
proper  form  and  niDliod;  to  dispose,  to  put  in  the  pro 
per  t.|;i(c  ;  to  put  tdtrethcr  a  diHcourse  or  sentence ; 
conMltiile  by  b<  ing  parts  of  a  Athole;  to  calm,  to  (|Mi( 
to  ii(l)iiHt  iluj  mind  to  any  buHim-ss;  to  adjuHt,  to  settl 
iiH  to  coiiipor.jr  a  dilFerence ;  willi  priiiterH,  to  arrang 


CoMPOSEDXEss,  kom-po'-zed-nes,  s.  365.  Sedateness, 
calmness. 

Composer,  kora-po'-ziir,  s.    An  author,  a  writer ;  he 

that  adapts  the  musick  to  words. 
Composite,  kom-poz'-it,  a.  140.  The  composite  order 
in  architecture  is  the  last  of  the  five  orders,  so  named 
because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of  those  of  the  other 
orders ;  it  is  also  called  the  Roman  and  Italick  order. 
Composition,  kom-po-zish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  forming 
an  integral  of  various  dissimilar  parts;  the  act  of  bringing 
simple  ideas  into  complication,  opposed  to  analysis ;  a  mass 
formed  by  mingling  ditferent  ingredients  ;  the  state  of  being 
compounded,  union,  conjunction;  the  arrangement  of  va- 
rious tigures  in  a  picture;  written  work;  the  act  of  dis- 
charging a  debt  by  paying  part;  consistency,  congraity; 
in  grammar,  the  joining  words  together;  a  certain  method 
of  demonstration  in  mathematicks,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  analytical  method,  or  of  resolution. 


Behaviour. 


lellrrh  ;  in  imiHirk.  to 
nical  notCH.    .See  I'o  Cd/lict 


rni  a  tune  Irom  t 


im  d  life  I 


CoMPO«Mi,  lioiii  po/d',  part.  a.    Calm,  serious,  eve 
Mober. 

Comi'o^koly,  lioni  po'-/<'d  Ir,  ad.  364.    Calmly,  se 
riouMly . 


S.     One  that  drinks 


Compositive,  kom-poz'-e-tiv,  a.     Compounded,  or 

having  the  power  of  compounding. 
Compositor,  kom-poz'-e-ti"ir,  s.    He  that  ranges  and 

adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 
Compost,  kom'-post,  s.  Manure. 
CoMPOSTiiRE,  kom-pos'-tshure,  s.  161.    Soil,  manure. 
Not  used. 

Composure,  kom-po -zhure,  s.  452.  The  act  of  com- 
posing or  inditing;  arrangement,  combination,  order;  the 
form  arising  from  the  disposition  of  the  various  parts ; 
frame,  make;  relative  adjustment;  composition,  framed 
discourse;  sedateness,  calmness,  tranquillity;  agreement, 
composition,  settlement  of  differences. 

CoMPOTATiOiV,k6m-p6-ta-slifln,  s.  The  act  of  drinking 
together. 

CoMPOTATOR,  kom-po-ta -tur,  j 

CoMPOTOR,  kora-po-tQr, 
with  another. 

1  have  not  found  either  of  these  words  in  any  of  our 
Dictionaries,  and  have  ventured  to  place  them  here  only  as 
conversation  words:  the  former  as  the  more  usual,  the  lat- 
ter as  more  correct.   They  are  neater  expressions  than  any 
n  our  language,  and  convey  a  much  less  offensive  idea  than 
a,  pot  companion^  a  good  fellow,  etc.  etc. 
To  Compound,  kom-pound',  v.  a.    To  mingle  many  in- 
gredients together;  to  form  one  word  from  one,  two,  or 
more  words;  to  adjust  a  difference,  by  recession  from  the 
rigour  of  claims;  to  discharge  a  debt,  by  paying  only 
part. 

To  Compound,  kom-pound',  v.  n.  To  come  to  terms 
of  agreement,  by  abating  something ;  to  bargain  in  the 
lump. 

Compound,  kom'-poimd,  a.  192.  Formed  out  of  many 
ingredients,  not  single;  composed  of  two  or  more  words. 
Compound,  kom'-poiind,  .s,  492.    The  mass  formed  by 

the  union  of  many  ingredients. 
CoMPOUNDABLE,  koiii-poiiu'-da-bl,  a.   Capable  of  being 
compounded. 

Compounder,  kom-poi\ii-dur,  s.    One  who  endeavours 
to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement;  a  mingler,  one 
Mho  mixes  bodies. 
7\)  Comprehend,  kom-pre-liciid',  v.  a.    To  comprise, 

to  include;  to  contain  in  the  mind,  to  conceive. 
Comprehensible,  kom-pre-hcn'-se-bl,  a.  Intelligible, 
conceivable. 

Comprehensibly,  koni-pr<'-liC'n'-s('-bl(',  ad.  With 

great  power  of  signilicatiou  or  uuders^tanding, 
CoMPRi;iiKNSio\,  koni-prr-li^'ii'-sluin,  .v.    The  act  or 

quality  of  comprising  or  containing,  inclusion  ;  summary, 

epitome,  compendium;  knowledge,  capacity,  power  of  the 

mind  to  admit  ideas. 
Compui:hensi%  K,   kom-prr-lu'ii'-slv,  a.     Having  the 

pow»;r  to  comprehend  or  understand;  having  the  quality 

of  com|)rising  much, 
(;OMfKEHKNsivKLY,  kom-pre-hSn'-siv-lt',  ad.     In  a 

comprelH'usive  manner. 
Comi'Ri;hknsivk\kss,  koni  pr<Vli'n'-slv-nf'S,  s.  The 

quality  of  including  much  in  a  few  words,  or  narrow 

compass. 

To  ('(niPRESS,  kom-prt^s',  v.  a.  To  force  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  to  embrace. 

Covi'H  i;ss,  kom'-prrs,  s.  4!{2.    Bolsters  of  linen  rag.><. 

(JoMi'iiDssiiiiLn  v,  koni  p»('s-s('r-l)iir-l(V  (r,  .s.  The 
quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by  force  into  a  nar- 
rower compass. 


CON  (  93  )  CON 

n6r  167,  not  163  — tube  171,  ti\b  172,  b^ill  173  — 6il  299  —  pfidnd 313  —  tMn  466,  this  469, 

Con,  kon.  ad.    An  abbreviation  o£  contra.     On  the  op- 


CoMPRESsiBLE,  k6m-pr?s'-se-bl,  a.   Yielding  to  pres 

sure,  so  as  that  one  part  is  brought  nearer  to  another. 
CoMPRE^:sIBLE^ES!!,  koiD-pres'-se-bl-nes,  s.  Capabi 

Jity  of  being  pressed  close. 
CoMPREssiox,  kora-prC'sli'-im,  s.    The  act  of  bringing 

the  parts  of  any  body  more  near  to  each  other  by  vio 

lence. 

Compress!  RE,  kom-presh'-shure,  s.  452.  The  act  or 
force  of  one  body  pressing  against  another. 

To  Comprint,  koin-piint',  v.  a.  To  print  together; 
to  print  another's  copy,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful 
proprietor. 

To  Comprise,  kom-prlze',  v.  a.  To  contain,  to  in- 
clude. 

CoMPROBATioN,  kom-pro-ba'-shun,  s.  Proof,  attes- 
tation. 

Compromise,  kom'-pro-mise,  s.  A  mutual  promise  ol 
parties  at  diirerencc,  to  refer  their  controversies  to  arbi 
trators;  au  adjustment  of  a  difference  of  parties  by  rau 
lual  concessions. 

To  Compromise,  kom'-pro-ralze,  v.  a.  To  adjust  a 
compact  by  mutual  concessions,  to  accord,  to  agree. 

CoMPROMissoRiAL,  koni-pro-mjs-so -rc-dl,  a.  Relating 
to  compromise. 

CoMPROTixciAL,  kom-pro-vin -shal,  a.    Belonging  to 

the  same  province. 
CoMPT,  kount,  s.  407.  Account,  computation,  reckoning, 

^ot  used. 

To  CoMFT,  koiint,  V.  c.    To  compute,  to  number.  We 

now  use  To  Count. 
CoMPTiKLE,  koun'-te-bl,  a.  Accountable,  ready  to  give 

account.  Obsolete. 
To  CoMPTROLL,  kon-troll,  v.  a,  84.  406.    To  control 

to  over-rule,  to  oppose. 
Comptroller,  kon-tro'-lur,  s.    Director,  supervisor. 
CoMPTROLLERSHip,  koii-tro-lur-ship,  s.  Superiuten 

dence. 

CoMPULSATiTELY,  kom-pul'-sa-tlv-le,  ad.  By  con 
straint. 

CoMPiLSATORY,kom-pur-sa-tur-e,a.  Having  the  force 

of  compelling,  512.  —  See  Domestick. 
CoMPi  LSiox,  kom-pul'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  compelling 

to  something,  force ;  the  state  of  beiug  compelled. 

Compulsive,  kom-pul'-siv,  a»    Having  the  power  to 

compel,  forcible. 
Compulsively,  kom-pul'-slv-le,  ad.    By  force,  by 

violence. 

CoMprLSiVEKESS,  kom-piU'-siv-nes,  s.  Force,  compul- 
sion. 

CoMPULSORiLY,  kom-pul'-so-re-le,  ad.  In  a  compul- 
sory or  forcible^manner,  by  violence. 

Compulsory,  koni-pul'-sur-e,  a.  512.  Having  the 
power  of  compelling.  —  See  Domestick, 

Compunction,  koin-pungk'-shun,  s.  The  power  of 
pricking,  stimulation ;  repentance,  contrition. 

CoMPUXCTiors,  kora-pungfk'-shfls,  a.  Repentant. 
CoMPUXCTivE,  koni-pangk'-tiv,  a.    Causing  remorse. 

Compurgation,  kora-jjur-ga'-sbun,  s.  The  practice 
of  justifying  any  man's  veracity  by  the  testimony  of  an- 
other. 

Compurgator,  kom-pur-ga-tur,  s.  One  who  bears 
his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  another. 

Computable,  kora-pii'-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  num- 
bered. 

Computation,  koni-pu-ta -shun,  s.  The  act  of  reckon- 
ing, calculation;  the  sura  collected  or  settled  by  calcula- 
tion. 

To  Compute,  kom-pute',  v.  a.  To  reckon,  to  calcu- 
late, to  count. 

Computer,  kom-pu'-tur,  s, 

CoMPUTisT,  kora'-pu-tlst,  s. 
in  computation. 

Comrade,  kum'-rade,  s.  165.  One  who  dwells  ia  the 
same  house  or  chamber ;  a  companion,  a  partner. 

Con,  kon.  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  signilies  Union,  as  concourse,  a 
running  together. 


Reckoner,  accountant. 
Calculator,   one  skilled 


An  abbreviation  of  contra. 
posite  side,  against  another,  as,  to  dispute  pro  and  con. 
To  Con,  kon,  v.  a.    To  know ;  to  study ;  to  fix  in  the 
memory. 

To  CoNCAMERATE,  kon-kcW-e-rate,  v.  a.  91.  408. 

To  arch  over,  to  vault. 
To  Concatenate,  kon-kat'-e-nate,  v,  a.  91.    To  link 
together. 

Concatenation,  kon-kat-e-na -shun,  s.  A  series  of 
links. 

CoNCAVATiON,  kong-kfi-va -shuu,  s.  The  act  of  making 
concave. 

izr  As  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  and  the  n  comes  before  hard  e,  it  has  the  ringing 
sound  as  much  as  if  the  principal  accent  were  upon  it,  •108, 
mi  432.  1        >  ' 

Concave,  kong -kave,  a,  408,  409.  432.  Hollow,  op- 
posed to  convex. 

CoNCAVENEss,  kong'-kave-ncs,  s,  Hollowness. 

Concavity,  kon-kav'-e-te,  s.  Internal  surface  of  a 
hollow  spherical  or  spheroidical  body. 

CopjcAvo-coNCAVE,  kon  ka -vo-koiig'-kave,  a.  408. 
Concave  or  hollow  on  both  sides. 

Concavo-convex,  kon-ka'-vo-kon'-veks,  a.  Concave 
one  way,  and  convex  the  other. 

CoNCAVous,  kon-ka'-vfls,  a.  Concave. 

CoNCAVousLY,  kou-ka -vus-lo,  ad.    With  hollowness. 

To  Conceal,  koii-sele',  v.  a.  To  hide,  to  keep  secret, 
not  to  divulge. 

CoNCEALABLE,  kon-se'-la-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
cealed. 

CoNCEALEDNESs,  kou-sc -Icd-ncs,  s.  Privity,  obscurity. 
Concealer,  kon-se'-liir,  s.  He  that  conceals  any  thing. 
Concealment,  kon-sele'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  hiding, 

secrecy ;  the  state  of  being  hid,  privacy ;  hiding  place, 

retreat. 

To  Concede,  kon-sede',  v,  a.    To  admit,  to  grant. 

Conceit,  kon-sete',  s.  Conception,  thought,  idea;  un- 
derstanding, readiness  of  apprehension;  fancy,  fantastical 
notion ;  a  fond  opinion  of  one's  self;  a  pleasant  fancy ; 
Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of. 

To  Conceit,  kon-sete',  v.  a.    To  imagine,  to  believe. 

Conceited,  kon-se'-tcd,  part,  a.  Endowed  with  fancy ; 
proud,  fond  of  himself;  opiuionative. 

Conceitedly,  kon-se'-ted-Ie,  ad.  Fanwfully,  whimsi- 
cally. 

CoNCEiTEDNESS,  kon-se'-tcd-ues,  Pride,  fondness  of 
himself. 

CoNCEiTLESS,  kon-sctc'-lcs,  a.  Stupid,  without  thought. 
Conceivable,  kon-se'-va-bl,  a.  That  may  be  imagined 

or  thought ;  that  may  be  understood  or  believed. 
CoNCEivABLENEss,  kon-se'-va-bl-ucs,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  conceivable. 
Conceivably,  kon-se'-va-ble,  ad.    In  a  conceivable 

manner. 

To  Conceive,  kon-seve',  v.  a.  To  form  in  the  womb ; 
to  form  in  the  mind;  to  comprehend,  to  understand;  to 
think,  to  be  of  opinion. 

To  Conceive,  kon-seve',  v.  n.    To  think,  to  have  an 

idea  of;  to  become  pregnant. 
CoNCEiVER,  kon-se'-vm*,  s.    One  that  understands  or 

apprehends. 

Concent,  koii-sent',  s.  Concert  of  voices,  harmony; 
consistency. 

To  Concentrate,  kon-sen'-trate,  v.  a.  91.  To  drive 
into  a  narrow  compass;  to  drive  towards  the  centre. 

Concentration,  kon-sen-tra'-shun,  s.  Collection  into 
a  narrower  space  round  the  centre. 

To  Concentre,  k6n-s6n'-tur,  v,  n.  416.  To  tend  to 
one  common  centre. 

To  Concentre,  kon-sen'-tflr,  v.  a.  To  direct  or  con- 
tract towards  one  centre. 

Concentrical,  k6n-s6n'-tre-kal, 

Concentrick,  kon-sen'-trik, 
mon  centre. 

CoNCEPTACLE,  kou-sep'-ta-ld,  s.  405.  That  in  which 
any  thing  is  contained,  a  vessel. 


a.  HAving  one  com- 


CON 

^  559.  Fke  T3,  far  77,  fdll  83,  f^t  81 


(  94  )  CON 

me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


CoxcEPTiELE  k(^n-s^p'-te-bl,  c    latelligible,  capable,  Coxclitsitely,  kfm-klji'-sly-l!^,  ad.  Decisively 
l.0^CEPTIELt,  Kuii     f  CoACLrsiYENEs^,  kon-klu -s.v-ne.^  s.  Power  of  deter 

miiiiug  the  opiuion. 


to  be  understood.    ,  , 
Co^CEPTiox,  kon-sep  -shun,  S.    The  act  of  conceivin  g 
or  auickeniu"  with  nreguaucy  •,the  state  ot  being  conceived  ; 
Toli^on    idea?  sentiment,  purpose-  apprehension,  kuoM- 
ledn-e;'  conceit,  sentiment,  pointed  thought. 
CoACEPTiors,   kon-sep -shiis,    a.     Apt  to  conceive, 

CoxceTtive,  kon-sep -tiv,  a.    Capahle  to  conceive. 

To  Concerx,  kon-sern',  v.  a.  To  relate  to ;  to  belong 
to-  to  affect  with  some  passion;  to  interest,  to  engage  by 
interest ;  to  disturb,  to  make  uneasy. 

COVCERX,  kon-sern',  S.  Business,  affair;  interest,  en- 
gagement, importance,  moment  ;  passion,  affection,  regard 

Ck)XC£RM-\G,  k6n-ser'-n:ng,  prep.  Relating  to,  with 
relation  to.  .      n    ,     i  •  t,* 

CoxcERNMENT,  koH-sem  -ment,  s.  The  thing  in  which 
^ve  are  concerned  or  interested,  business,  interest;  inter 
course^  importance;  interposition, meddling;  passion,  emo 
tion  of  mind.     ^      ,    ,  ,  .  • 

To  Cox  CERT,  kon-sert ,  v.  a.  To  settle  any  thing  m 
private,  by  mutual  commuuicatiou ;  to  settle,  to  contrive, 
to  adjutit.*  „       ,  .        ^  ,  . 

CoxCEHT,  kon-sert,  s.  Comroumcation  of  designs;  a 
symphony,  many  performers  playing  the  same  tune. 

CoxcERTATiox,  kon-ser-tii'-sliun,  s.     Strife,  conteu 

Cox  CERT  ati\t:,  k(m-ser'-ta-tiT,  a.  Contentious. 
CoxcEssiox,  kon-seZ-slmn,  s.    The  act  of  yielding;  a 

grant,  the  thing  yielded.  ,  , 

CoxcEssioxARY,  kon-ses-shan-ar-e,  a.    Given  by  m 

dulgeace.  , 
CoxcEssiVE,  kon-ses  -sit,  c.    Yielded  by  way  of  con 

cession.  .9/2,1       7     -r^  e 

CoxcEssiVELY,  kon-sgs-slv-le,  ad.    By  ^vay  of  con 

cession. 

CoxcH,  kongk,  s.    A  shell,  a  sea  sheTU 

CoxcHOlD,  kong'-koid,  s.    The  name  of  a  curve,  th 

property  of  which  is  to  approach  perpetually  nearer  to  a 

line,  without  ever  being  able  to  touch  it. 
To  CoxciLiATE,kon-6U-yjite,  v.  a.  91.  113.  lo  gai 

over,  to  reconcile.  ^,        ^   c     •  • 

CoxciLiATiON,  kon-sU-e-a-shun,  s.  The  act  of  gamin 

or  reconciling.  ^      „    ,  , 
CoxciLiATOR,  kon-sil-e-a  -tur,  ».  One  that  makes  peace 

between  others.         ,^  ,  ,    ,     ,  ^  ,    .  . 

CoxciLTATORY,  kon-sir-e-a-tiiT-e,  a.    Relating  to  re 

concilialioii.— See  Domestic!:.  .  • 

trrMr  Sheridan  places  the accentupon  the  a  inthis  w 
but  all  our  other  orthoepists  place  it  more  properly  i 
the  second  syllable,  512. 


ord 
upon 


CoxcixxiTY,  kon-sin'-ne-te,  s.    Decency,  fitness. 
Coxcixxoi's,  kon-filn -niis,  a.    Becoming,  pleasant- 
CoxcisE,  kon-sise ,  a.    Brief,  short. 
CoxcisELY,  kon-sise'-le,  ad.    Briefly,  shortly. 
CoxcisEXESS,  kon-sise'-n^s,  s.    Brevity,  shortness. 
Concision,  kon-slzh'-zhun,  s.    Cutting  off,  excision 
CoxciTATiox,  kon-se-ta-bhiin,  s.     Th*;  act  of  etu" 

CoxcLAMATios,  k^ng-kla-iDa -sliuji ,   s,  408.  An 

outcry.  ,  .^r^ 

CoxcLAVE,  kons'-klavc,  s.  408.  Private  apartment 
the  room  in  which  the  cardinals  meet,  "r  the  assembly 
of  tiie  cardinalH-,  a  clo»e  assembly  .—See  To  Collect. 

To  CoNCLVOE,  kon-Klude,  v.  a.  To  collect  by  ratiocina 
tion;  to  decide,  to  determine;  to  end,  to  linish. 

To  (>>xcMi)K,  kon-klude,  v.  n.    To  perform  the  la 
art  of  ratiocination,  to  determine;  to  settle  opinion 
nally  to  determine;  to  end. 

CoxcM  DKM  v,  kon-klu-den-se,  s.  Conaequc»oc, 
polar  prMol.      ^        w  , 

(yi)>(;i.t  i>K>  r,  koii-klo  -d»  nl,  a.  D«!ci»5vc. 

(;o\(:n>im-K,  koii  liliV  y-e  bl, /t.  4o!).  Determinable 

(yOX(  I,t  »I0>,  koll-klii'-'/.l»uii,  K.  Determination,  linal 
(leriHion;  collection  from  proponitionH  premised,  conse- 
quence; tlic  clone;  the  event  ol  experiment ;  the  end,  the 

CoMM  SiVE,  kon  kliV-hlv,  a.  ITjH.  4!i8.  Decisive,  giv- 
ing the  Idul  delermiuuliou;  regularly  couBcquculial. 


To  digest  by  the  sto- 
Digestiou  in  the  sto- 


a.  Subsistence 

Conjoined  with. 
Companion,  person 
In  com- 


To  CoxcoAGiLATE,  koHg-ko-Ag -gu-latc,  V.  a.  408. 

To  congeal  one  thing  Mith  another.^  ^ 
CoxcoAGrLATiox,  kong-k6-%-gu-la'-slifln,  s.  A  co- 
agulation by  which  different  bodies  are  joined  in  oue 
mass. 

To  CoxcocT,  kon-kokt',  v.  a. 

mach;  to  purity  by  heat.  ^ 

oxcocTiox,  kon-kok'-simn,  ; 

mach,  maturation  by  heat. 
Cox  COLOUR,  kon-kul'-lur,  a.    Of  one  colour 

oxcoMiTAXCE,  kon-kt>in'-e-tanse,  1 

oxcoMiTAxcY,  koii  koiu'-e  tan-sse, 

together  with  another  tiling.  ^ 
CoxcoMiTAXT,  koii-koiii'-e-tant, 

concurrent  with.  ,  ,  4 

Cox  COMIX  AXT,  kon-kom'-e-tant,  s 

or  thing  collaterally  connectel^.    ^  ^ 
CoxcoMiTANTLY,  koii-koiu'-e-tant-le,  ad 

pany  with  others.     ^  4/11 
To  CoxcoMiTATE,  kon-kom -c-tatc,  v. 11.    To  be  con- 
nected with  any  thing. 
CoxcoRD,  kang'-kord,  s.  408.      Agreement  between 

persons  and  things,  peace,  union,  harmony,  concent  of 

sounds;  principal  grammiuical  relation  ot  one  word  to 

another.  ,  ,  4 

CoxcoRBAXCE,  kon-kor -dansc,  s.  49b.    Agreement;  a 

book  which  shows  in  how  many  texts  of  scripture  any 

word  occurs.  ,    ^  ^, 

izr  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Scott^  TNares,  Perry,  Bailey, 
Entick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Kenrick,  all  concur  in 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  ot  this  Mord  m 
joth  its  senses;  and  every  plea  of  distinction  is  trifling  against 
all  these  authorities,  and  the  discordance  of  the  accent  on 
the  lirst  syllable— See  Bowl. 

CoxcoRDANT,  kon  kor'-diuit,  a.    Agreeable,  agreeing. 
CoxcoRDATE,  kon-kof -date,  s.  91.  A  compact,  a  con- 
vention. 1        ,  ,     W  4, 

CoxcoRPOBAL,  kon-kor -po-ral,  a- ^  Of  the  same  body. 
To  CoxcoRPORATE,  koii-kor'-po-mte,  v.  a.  91.  To 

unite  in  one  mass  or  substance.  ^ 
CoxcoRPORATiox,  koii  kor  po-ra -shun,  S.    Union  in 

one  mass.      .     ,  , 
CoxcouKSE,  kong-korse,  s.  40H.     The  confluence  of 
many  persons  or  things;  the  persons  assembled;  the  point 
of  junction  or  intersection  of  two  bodies. 
CoxcREMATiON,  ktmg-Jire-ma -sliim,  s.    The  act  of 

burning  together.  ,  , 

CoxcREMExT,  kong -krc-mCnt,  s.  408.  The  mass  form- 
ed by  concretion. 
CoxcRESCKXCE,  kon-kres'-sCnsc,  s.    The  act  or  quality 

of  growing  by  the  union  of  separate  particles. 
To  CoxcKETE,  koii-kretc,  v.  n.    To  coalesce  into  oue 

mass.  ,  , 

To  CoxcRETE,  kon-krete ,  v.  a.    To  form  by  concre- 


CoxcRETE,  k(m-kiete',  a.  408.  Formed  by  concretion; 
in  logick,  n«t  abstract,  applied  to  a  subject.  »cc  Discrete. 

CoxcRKTE,  kong'-krete,  s.  408.  A  mass  formed  by 
concretion.  1    /    t  7 

CoxcRKTEiA,  kon-krcte  le,  ud.  In  a  manner  including 
the  subject  with  the  predicate.^ 

CoxcRETicxEss,  koii  Krctt;'-nes,  s.  Coagulation,  col- 
lection of  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 

CoNCRKTiox,  kon-kre'-hliiln,  s.  The  net  of  concreting, 
coalition;  the  mass  formed  by  a  coalition  of  separate  par- 
ticles. , 

CoxcRKTivE,  kon-kr(5 -tiv,^  a.  Coagulative. 

Co\cRKTriiE,  kou-kl'e -tsluiic,  s.  461.  A  mass  formed 
bv  coagulation.  ,  i 

Oo'm  x  mxAGi.,  kon-kii  -Ix  -ntije,  s.  9L    Thcact  of  liv- 
ing witli  a  woman  not  married. 
C(>\<  rniM;,  koiig'-ku-Mite,  s.  408.    A  woman  kept  in 
foriiicalion,  a  uhore. 

r>- Anciently  this  word  pignified  a  woman  who  Mas  mar- 
ried, but  wiio  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  part  of  the  hu*- 
baud'tt  property. 


CON  (95 

n(')r  167,  nut  163  —  tube  171,  ti\b  172,  bAll  173,  - 


To  CoxciLCATE,  kon-kQl'-kate,  v. 

trample  ander  foot.       ,  « 
CoxciLCATiox,  kong-kiil-ka'-sllun, 

uith  the  feet. 
CoxcrpiscE\cE,  kon-ku'-pe-sGnse, 

ilesire,  libidinous  wish. 
CoxciPiscEM",  kon-ku-pe-sent,  a. 

Co^c^PIscE^TIAL,  kon-ku-pe-sen  -shul,  a. 
to  concupiscence. 

CoxcupisciBLE,  kon-ku'-pe-se-bl,  a.    Impressing  de- 
sire. 

To  CoxcrR,  kon-kiir',  v.n.  408.  To  meet  in  one  point; 

to  airree,  to  join  in  one  action;  to  be  united  with,  to  be 

conjoined ;  to  contribute  to  one  common  event. 
Coxci  RUENCE,  kon-k fir -reuse, 
CoxciRREXcv,  kon-kur'-cn-se, 

conjunction;  comljination  of  many  agents  or  circumstances 

assistance,  help  ;  joiiit  riglit,  common  claim. 
Coxci  RRE^T,  kon-kiir'-rent,  a.    Acting  in  conjunction 

concomitant  in  ag^enc>-.^  ^ 
CoxcLRREivT,  kon  kiir'-rent,  s, 
Coxcrssioiv,  kou-kiL^h'-un,  s. 

tremefaclion. 
CoxcussivE,  kon-kds'-siv,  a. 

quality  of  shaking. 
To  CoxDEMX,  kon-dem',  v.  a.  To  find  guilty,  to  doom 

to  punishment;  to  censure,  to  blame. 
CoM)EMXABLE,  k6n-dein' -nd-bl,  a.    Blamcable,  cul- 

Condemnation,  kon-dem-na  -shun,  s.    The  sentence 

by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to  punishment. 
Condemnatory,  kon-dem'-nii-tiu'-e,  a.  512.  Passing 

a  sentence  of  condemnation. — See  Domestick. 
CoNDEMNER,  kon-dem' -nui',  s.  411.    A  blamer,  a  c€n- 

s^rer.  ^  2,4 

Condensable,  kon-den -sa-bl,  a.     That  is  capable  of 

condensation. 

To  Condensate,  kon-den-sato,  v.  a.  91.    To  make 
thicker. 

To  Condensate,  k(m-den'-sate,  v.  n.  To  grow  thick. 
Condensate,  kon-dCn -sate,  a.  91.    Made  thick,  com 

pressed  into  less  space. 
Condensation,  kon-den-siV-shun,  s.     The  act  ol 

thickening  any  body;  opposite  to  rarefaction, 
jfb  Condense,  kon-dense',  v.  a.    To  make  any  bod} 

more  thick,  close,  and  weighty. 
To  Condense,  kon-dense',  v.  n.    To  grow  dose  and 

weighty. 
Condense,  kon-dense',  a. 


nr.  To  tread  or 
.408.  Trampling 
.  510.  Irregular 
Libidinous,  leche- 
Relating 


S.  Union,  association, 


That  which  concurs. 
The  act  oft  shaking, 

Having  the  power  or 


Thick,  dense. 
S.     A  vessel 


wherein  to 
The  state  of  being 


Condenser,  kon-den  -sur. 

crowd  the  air. 
Condensity,  kon-den'-se-te 

condensed. 

To  Condescend,  kon-de-send',  v.  n.  To  depart  fron. 
the  privileges  of  superiority ;  to  consent  to  do  more  thai 
mere  justice  can  require;  to  stoop,  to  bend,  to  yield. 

Condesce\dence,  kon-de-sen'-dense,  s.  Voluntary 
submission.  ^  ^ 

Condescendingly,  kon-de-send'-ing-le,  ad.  By  way 
of  voluntary  humiliation,  by  way  of  kind  concession. 

Condescension,  kon-de-sen'-shun,  s.  Voluntary  hu- 
militation,  descent  from  superiority. — See  To  Collect. 

CoNDESCEN.siVE,  kon-de-seu'-siv,  a.  Courteous. 

Condign,  kon-dine',  a.  385.  Suitable,  deserved,  me- 
rited. 

CoNDiGNNESs,  kon-dlnc'-nes,  S.  Suitableness,  agreeahle- 

nes9  to  deserts. 
CoxDiGNLY,  kon-dlne'-Ie,  ad. 

to  merit. 
Condiment,  kon'-de-ment,  s. 
CoNDisciPLE,  kon-dls-si'-pl,  s. 
To  CoNDiTE,  kon-dite',  v.  a. 

by  salts. 

CoNDiTiov,  kon-dlsh'-iin,  s.     Quality,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  denominated  good  or  bad;  natural  quality  of 
mind,  temper,  temjterament;  state,  circumstances; 


Deservedly,  according 

Seasoning,  sauce. 
A  school-fellow. 
To  pickle,  to  preserve 


the 
rank : 


stipulatiou  ,  terms  of  compact. 


)  CON 

—  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  Tiiis  m 

Conditional,  kon-disli'-un-al,  a.  By  way  of  stipu- 
lation, not  absolute.       ^  4  /  i  , 

Conditionahty,  kon-dish-e-o-nal'-e-te,  s.  Limita- 
tion by  certain  terms.  ^  ^ 

Conditionally,  kon-dish'-un-al-e,  ad.  With  certain 
limitations,  on  particular  terms. 

CoNDiTiONARY,  kon  dlsli'-i'm-a-re,  a.  Stipulated. 

CoNDiTiONATE,  kon-dish'-un-atc,  a.  Established  on 
certain  terms. 

Conditioned,  kon-disli'-und,  a.    Having  qualities  or 

properties  good  or  bad. 
To  Condole,  kon-dole',  v.  n.     To  lament  with  those 

that  are  in  misfortune. 
To  Condole,  kon-dole',  v.  a.  To  bewail  with  another. 
Condolement,  kon-dole' -me nt,  s.    Grief,  sorrow. 
Condolence,  kon-do'-lCnse,  s.    Grief  for  the  sorrows 

of  another. 

CoNDOLER,  kon-do-lur,  s.  One  that  laments  with  an- 
other upon  his  misfortunes. 

Condonation,  kan-do-na -sliun,  s.  A  pardoning,  a 
forgiving. 

To  Conduce,  kon-duse',  v.  n.  To  promote  an  end, 
to  contribute  to. 

CoNDiiciELE,  kon-du-Se-bl,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
conducing.  ^       , ,  t 

Condi ciBLENESs,  kon-du'-se-bl-nef,  s.  The  quality 
of  contributing  to  any  end. 

Conducive,  kon-du'-siv,  a.  That  which  may  contri- 
bute to  any  end. 

CoNDi  ciVENESS,  koHrdii -eiv-D^s,  s.  The  quality  of 
conducing. 

Conduct,  kon'-dukt,  s.  492.  Management,  economy; 
the  act  of  leading  troops  ;  convoy ;  a  warrant  by  which 
a  convoy  is  appointed ;  exact  behaviour,  regular  life. 

7b  Conduct,  kon-dukt',  V.  a.  To  lead,  to  direct,  to 
accompany  in  order  to  show  the  way ;  to  attend  in  civili- 
ty;  to  manage,  as  to  conduct  an  affair;  to  head  an  army. 

CoNDUCTiTious,  kon-duJc-tish'-us,  a.  Hired. 

Conductor,  kon-duk'-tuir,  s.  418.  A  leader,  one  viho 
shows  another  the  way  by  accompanying  him ;  a  chief,  a 
general;  a  manager,  a  director;  an  instrument  to  direct 
the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Conductress,  kon-duk'-tres,  s.    A  woman  that  direct?. 

Conduit,  kfm'-dit,  s.  165.  341.  A  canal  of  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  waters ;  the  pipe  or  cock  at  which  wa- 
ter is  drawn.         ^       ^       ,1/  j 

CoNDUPLicATiON,  kon-du-ple-ka'-shun,  s.  A  doubling, 
a  duplicate. 

Cone,  kone,  s.  A  solid  body,  of  which  the  base  is  a 
circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point.  ^ 

To  Confabulate,  kon-fab'-u-late,  v.  n.  To  talk 
easily  together,  to  chat. 

Confabulation,  kon-tVib-u-la -shun,  s.  Easy  conver- 
sation, a  ,  ,    I    2  I 

Confaeulatory,  kon-fab'-u-la-tur-e,  a.  512.  Be- 
longing to  talk.— See  JJoniestirk. 

CoNFARREATiON,  kon-fap  ie- a'-shuu,  s.  The  solemni- 
zation of  marriage  by  eating  bread  together. 

To  CoNFECT,  kon-fOkt',  v.  a.  To  make  up  into  sweety 
meats. 

CoNFECT,  kon'-fekt,  s.  492.    A  sweetmeat. 
Confection,  kon-fek'-shun,  s.    A  preparation  of  fruit 

Mith  sugar,  sweetmeat;  a  composition,  a  mixture. 
Confectionary,  kon-fek'-shun-a-re,  s.    The  place 

where  sweetmeats  are  made  or  sold. 
Confectioner,  kon-fek'-e^hun-ur,  s.  One  whose  trade 

is  to  make  sweetmeats 
Confederacy,  kon-led'-^r-a-se,  s.     League,  uuion^ 

engagement.  ^      ,  ,  ,  , 

To  Confederate,  kon-fed'-er-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  join  in 

a  league,  to  unite,  to  ally. 
To  Confederate,  kon-fed'-er-ate,  v.  n.    To  league, 

to  unite  in  a  league. 
Confederate,  kon-fed'-er-ate,  a.  91.    United  in  a 

league. 

Confederate,  kon-fed'-er-ate,  s.  One  who  engages 
to  support  auother,  an  ally. 


CON  (  96  )  CON 

1^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 
Co^FEDERATIO^,  kon-fed-^r-d -sliuH,  s.    League,  al-lCoNFiDBiVTiALLY,  kon-fe-den'-slial-le,  ad.    la  a  coa- 

liance  I    fi'l*^"^^*!  manner^  /    t    2  t 

7'o ^Confer  kon-fer,  v.  n.  To  discourse  with  auother | Confideivtly,  kon -fe-dent-le,  ad.     Without  doubt, 

upon  a  stated  subject,  to  conduce  to.  I    without  fear;  with  ftrra  trust;  positively,  dogmaticaUy. 

To  Confer,  kon-fer,  v.  a.    To  compare;  to  give,  to ICoxfidentness,  kon -fe-dent-ne^,  s.  Assurance 

bestow.     '  .  I  CoNFiGURATioiv,  kon-fig-u-ra'-shun,  s.    The  form  of 

Co\FERE:vce,  kon'-fer-ense,  S.  533.  Formal  discourse,!    the  various  parts,  adapted  to  each  other;  the  face  of  the 

oral  discussion  of  any  question;  an  appointed  meeting  fori  horoscope. 

discussing  some  point;  comparison.    In  this  last  sense |To  Configure,  kon-fig -ure,  v.  a.    To  dispose  into 


little  used, 


any  form. 


CoNFERRER,  kon-fer -ur,  s.    He  that  confers;  he  thatlf;Q^-j.j^^.^  kon -fine,  s.  140.  493.    Common  houndary 

bestows.         «      ,  ,  1  •      I    border,  edge. 

To  Confess,  kon-fes  ,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge  a  crime;!  d^.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  substantive  confine  was  for- 
to  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to  the  priest;  tolmerly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
hear  die'^coufession  of  a  penitent,  as  a  priest;  to  own,  to |  examples,  however,  which  he  gives  \\sjti«^in  the  poets,  pn^^^^^^ 
avow ;  to  grant.  ^  " '  "  " 

To  Confess,  kon-fes ,  v.  n.    To  make  confession,  as. 

he  is  gone  to  the  priest  to  confess. 
Confessedly,  kon-fes'-sed-le,  ad.  354.  Avowedly 

indisputably.         ,    ,  »  ri  -   

Confession,  kon-fesh-un,  s.  The  acknowledgement  oil  rj^,^  Confine,  kon-fine,  v.  n.  To  border  upon,  to  touch 
a  crime  ;  the  act  of  disburdening  the  conscience  to  a  priest;!        different  territories, 
a  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  taith  are  comprised.  I 
Confessional,  kon-fesh'-un-al,  s.    The-  seat  in  which  j 
the  confessor  sits. 


only  that  it  was  accented  both  w  ays.  Hut,  indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  the  case;  lor  instances  are  numerous 
of  the  propensity  of  latter  pronunciation  to  place  the  accent 
[higher  than  formerly;  and  when  by  this  accentuation  a 
noun  is  distinguished  from  a  verb,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
its  use. — See  JSowl, 


To  Confine,  kon-flne',  v.  a. 
to  restrain,  to  tie  u^  to. 


To  limit;  to  imprison; 


straint  of  liberty. 

A  borderer,  one  that  lives 
upon  contiues ;  one  that  touches  upon  two  different  ra- 


  4    ,       ^,        ^    ,      I  CoNFiNELESS,  kon-fine -les,  a.    Boundless,  unlimited. 

CoNFESsiONARY,  koR-fesli -uii-a-re,  s.  The  seat  ^^^ere        ^^^^^^^^^  k6n-fine -mgnt,  s.     Imprisonment,  r( 

the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  I  „f  KKprtv 

Confessor,  kc^n'-f^s-sfir,  s.  One  who  makes  Profess  on  ^t^^  »t  «t  kS-nftr 
of  his  faith  in  the  face  of  danger;  he  that  hears  contes-^0^*"i^ER,  Kon  li  "wr, 
ISs  and  prescribes  penance  ;L  who  confesses  his  c^  upon  contiues  ;  one  thi 

tfr  Dr.  Kenrick  says,  this  word  is  soinetunes,  but  irapro-l    gions-  x-^  '  ' 

perTy  accented  on  the  lirst  syllable  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  CoNFiNlTY,  kon-fin  -e-te,^.  Nearness, 
that  this  impropriety  is  become  so  universal,  that  not  onelrj^^  CONFIRM,  kon-ferm ,  V.  a.  108.  To  put  past  doubt 

who  has  the  least  pretension  to  politeness  dares  to  pronounce'    ■  • 

it  otherwise.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  so 
fond  of  Latin  originals  as  entirely  to  neglect  our  own  ;  tor 
this  word  can  now  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
only  when  it  means  one  who  confesses  his  crimes;  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  scarcely  ever  used.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Eiitick 


by  new  evidence;  to  settle,  to  establish;  to  strengthen  by 
new  solemnities  or  ties ;  to  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of 
a  Christian,  by  imposition  of  hands. 
CoNFiRMABLE,  koii-fer'-ma-bl,  a.    That  which  is  ca- 
pable of  incontestable  evidence, 
have  the  accent  on  the  lirst     liable  of  this  word,  Mr.  Scott  I  Confirmation,  kon-fer-ma -shun,  S.    The  act  of  es- 
'         '  '  " "      tablishing  anything  or  person,  evidence,  additional  proof; 

an  ecclesiastical  rite, 
of  authority,  the  best  usage  is|  Confirmator,  k(m-fer-raa-tur,  s. 

that  puts  a  matter  past  doubt. 


on  the  lirst  and  second;  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Perry, Buchanan, 
A\   Johnston,  Ash,  Bailev,  and  Smith,  on  the  second:  but 
notw  ithstanili.ig  this  weight  - 
certainly  on  the  other  side 


An  attester,  he 
Giving 


ConfeJt,  kon-fCst',  a.    Open,  known,  n«t  «7<:ealed     i         -^^^^^    kon-ferm'-a-tfir-^,  a.  512. 

Dr.  Kenrick  tells  us,  that  this  is  a  poetical  word  f«r  P"" JJ- f  ,  ^1  testimony -See  JJomcsticL 
^ioA^""'''"'  "  confirmed  state. 

'I  This  clue  thus  found  unravels  all  the  rest ;      „         of^Prif  C  sk""''  ^""""^ 
"The  prospect  clears,  and  Clodio  stands  confest  ^T^^^^^^^^        k^n-fgrm'-fir,  S.     Que  that  confirms,  an 

r  e^^'i^d  t^a?  r^e  fs^'SX  SJt  ^eci's^i^^^rd^en    attester,  aiJ  establisher  ' 
parting  'from  the  common  spelling,  see  Principles  of  English  Confiscable,  kon-fis  -  ka-bl,  a.    Liable  to  forfeiture. 
Pronunciation,  No.  3tiO.   ^  I  To  Confiscate,  kon-fis'-kate,  v.  a.   To  transfer  pri- 

Coxfestly,  kon-fest'-lc,  ad.  364.     Indisputably,  pro-l    vate  property  to  the  publick,  by  way  of  penalty. 

perly  Confessedly.      ^  [Confiscate,  kon-fis'-kate,  a.  Transferred  to  the  pub- 

CoNFiDANT,  kon-fe-dant',  S.     A  person  trusted  with!   lick  as  forfeit.  ... 
private  affairs.  |        Dr.  Kenrick  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  accenting  this  word 


perfectly  of  I  froni  Shakespeare  must  be 
icce  with  the  affectation  which  has  altered  the  spelling hense. 


tion  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary 
a  piec( 
of  the 


c  last.  Uy  Dryden  and  South,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  John-I  Q,^pjgcy^T,0^^  kon-flS-ka -shun,  S. 
we  find  this  word  .«pellcd  like  the  adjective  confident  , I    i\,yj.\nBr  the  forfeited  goods  of  criinin: 


The  act  of  trans- 

ininals  to  publick  use. 
e  confessing. 

cannot  be  given  than      CoNFirrRE,  kon'-fe-tshure,  s.  401.     A  sweetmeat,  a 
confection. 

To  Confix,  kon-fiks',  v.  a.    To  fix  down. 
CoNFLAGRANT,  kon-lla -giant,  a.    Involved  in  a  ge- 
neral fire.  ^      ^      <>  t 
Conflagration,  kon-fla-jj;ra -shnn,  s.      A  general 
fire;  it  is  taken  for  tiie  lire  which  shall  consume  this 
world  at  the  consummation. 
Conflation,  kon-lla-slu'in,  s.     The  act  of  blowing 


and  it  is  more  than  nroCable  that  its  French  Pronunciation!,  J^^  koii'-fr^trnt  s  On 
18  but  of  late  dale;  but  so  universal  is  its  use  at  present, ^«I^FI TENT,  Kon  H-li »»[,  s.  un 

that  a  greater  mark  of  rusticity  cannot  be  given  than  to  ^  ^  "  " 

Ulacc  the  accent  on  the  lirst  s^ liable,  an<l  to  pronounce  the 
fahl  dent  instead  of  dant. 
To  Confide,  kon-fide',  v.  n.    To  trust 
CoNiiDENCE,  kon'-f<;-dense,  s.  Firm  belief  of  another; 

iriiHl  ill  bin  own  abilities  or  fortune ;  vitious  boldness,  op 

po-cd  to  mo(U;Kt}-  ;  hoiicsl  boldiuiss,  firmness  of  integrity ; 

irusl  ill  tin:  goodneHs  of  aiidthcr 
CoNKiDi.NT,  koii'-fc-d^'tnt,  a.     AHsured  beyond  doubt 

n()sili\e,  doffinatiral ;  Kcciin-  ol  Hiiccrss;  without  suspicion 

trusting  w  ilhoiil  liiiiilH  ;  bold  to  a  vice,  im|uiilent. 
Confident,  kon'-le-il^nl,  ».    One  trusted  with  secrets 

— S»-e  Conjidiiut. 
Confidkntial,  kon-fe-diu'-fcihal,  a.    Worthy  of  con 

lidcuce. 


many  inslriiiiiciits  to^rether ;  a  casting  or  melting  of  metal. 
|C»>NFi.KXiiRi:,  kon-fh'k'-tihiire,  s.  l.")2.    A  bending. 
To  CoNTLK  T,  kon-Hikt',  v.  n.  To  contest,  to  struggle. 
[Conflict,  kon'-llikt,  s.  492.     A  violent  collision,  or 
oppouitiou;  a  combat,  strife,  couteuliou;  struggle,  agouy. 


CON 


(  9^  ) 


nor  167,  n&t  163  —  tube  171,  tab  172,  bdU  173  —  oil  299 


CON 

pjdnd  313  - 


thin  466,  thIs  469. 


COXFLUETVCE,  kon'-flu-eiisc,  S,  The  junction  or  union 
of  several  streams  ;  the  act  of  crowding  to  a  place  )  a  con- 
course ;  a  multitude. 

CoxFLUEXT,  kon'-flu-ent,  a.  Running  one  into  another, 
mcetiug. 

CoxFLUX,  kon'-fluks,  s.  The  union  of  several  currents ; 

crowd,  multitude  collected. 
CoxFORM,  kon-form',  a.    Assuming  the  same  form,  re- 

sembliug. 

To  CoxFORM,  kon-form',  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  the  like 

appearance  with  something  else. 
To  CoxFORM,  kon-form',  v.  n.    To  comply  with. 
CoxFORMAELE,  kou-foF -ma-bl,  a.    Having  the  same 

form,  similar;  agreeable,  suitable;  compliant,  obsequious. 
CoxFORMAELY,  kon-for'-ma-blc,  ad.  With  conformity, 

suitably. 

CoxFORMATiox,  kon-fot-ma  -shun,  s.  The  form  of 
things  as  relating  to  each  other ;  the  act  of  producing 
suitableness,  or  conformity. 

CoxFORMisT,  kon-for'-mlst,  s.  One  that  complies 
with  the  M  orship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

CoxFORMiTY,  kon-for'-rae-te,  S.  Similitude,  resem- 
blance ;  consistency. 

To  Co.vFOuxD,  kon-found',  v.  a.  To  mingle  things  ; 
to  perplex ;  to  throw  into  consternation ;  to  astonish,  to 
stupily ;  to  destroy. 

CoxForxDED,  kon-foun'-ded,  part.  a.  Hateful,  de- 
testable. 

CoxFOi  XDEDLY,  kon-fouu' -ded-le,  ad.  Hatefully, 
shamefully. 

CoxFOLXDER,  kon-foun'-diu',  S.  He  who  disturbs,  per- 
plexes, or  destroys.        ,    ,  ,     ,  , 

CoxFRATERXiTY,  koR-fra-ter'-ne-te,  s.  A  body  of  men 
united  for  some  religious  purpose. 

CoxFRicATiox,  kon-fre-ka'-slifin,  s.  The  act  of  rub- 
bing against  any  thing. 

To  CoNFROXT,  kon-front',  v.  a.    To  stand  against  an 
other  in  full  viev*-;  to  stand  face  to  face,  in  opposition  to 
another;  to  oppose  one  evidence  to  another  in  open  court 
to  compare  one  thing  with  another. 

Cj-  In  colloquial  pronunciation  this  word  has  its  last  syl- 
lable sounded  like  the  last  of  affront,  but  the  second  syl 
lable  of  confrontation  ought  never  to  be  so  pronounced. 
CoxFRONTATiox,  kon-fron-ta'-sllun,  s.     The  act  of 

bringing  two  evidences  face  to  face. 
To  CoxFUeiE,  kon-fuze,  v.  a.  To  disorder,  to  disperse 

irregularly;  to  perplex,  to  obscure;  to  hurry  the  mind 
CoxFl'SEDLY,  kon-tii -zed- le,  ad.  364.      In  a  mixed 
mass,  without  separation;  indistinctly,  one  mingled  with 
another;  not  clearly,  not  plainly;  tumultuously,  hastily. 
CoxFVsiEDXESS,  koH-f u-zed-ncs,  s.  365.  Want  of  dis 

tinctness,  want  of  clearness. 
CoxFlsiox,  kon-fu-zhun,  S.     Irregular  mixture,  tu- 
multuous medley ;  tumult;  indistinct  combination;  over 
throw,  destruction ;  astonishment,  distraction  of  mind. 
CoxFLTAELE,  kou-fu-ta-bl,  a.     Possible  to  be  dis- 
proved. ^      1  2 
CoxFUTATiox,  kon-fu-ta -shun,  s.    The  act  of  confut 
ing,  disproof 

To  CoxFUTE,  kon-fute',  v.  a.  To  convict  of  error,  to 
disprove.  ^     _  ^ 

CoNCE,  or  CoxGEE,  kuH-jce',  s.  Act  of  reverence, 
bow,  courtesy;  leave,  farewell. 

To  CoxGEE,  kon-jcc,  v.  a.  French.     To  take  leave. 

Coxge-d'elire,  kon-je-de-lecr,  s.  The  king's  per- 
mission rojal  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  vacancy, 
to  choose  a  bishop. 

To  CoxcEAi.,  kon-jeel',  v.  a.  To  turn,  by  frost,  from 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ;  to  bind  or  iix,  as  by  cold. 

To  Coxgeal,  kon-jeel',  v.  a.    To  concrete  by  cold. 

CoxGEALABLE,  kon-jcel'-a-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of  con- 
gelation. 

Coxgealmext,  kon-jeel'-ra^nt,  s.  The  clot  formed 
by  congelation. 

Coxgelatiox,  kon-je-la'-shun,  s.  State  of  being  con- 
gealed, or  made  solid. 

Coxgexek,  kon-jc'-nur,  s.  98.  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature. 

CoNGEXEROt's,  koD-j^n -Sr-rus,  a.  Of  the  same  kind 


S.     Cognation  of 


Of  the  same 


The  sea-eel. 
A  mass  of  small  bodies 


Coxgexeroitsxess,  kon-jen-^r-rus-nC's,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  from  the  same  original. 
CoxGENiAL,  kon-je'-ne-al,  a.     Partaking  of  the  same 

genius,  cognate. 
Con GEXiAiiiTY,  kon-je-ne -al'-e-te, 
CoxGExiALXEss,  kon-je -ue-ai-nes, 

mind.  » 
CoxGEXiTE,  kon-jen -nit,  a.  140.  154. 

birth,  connate. 
CoxGER,  kong'-gur,  s.  409. 
CoxGERiEs,  kon-je'-re-ez, 

heaped  up  together. 
To  Congest,  kon-jest',  v.  a.    To  heap  up. 
CoNGESTiBLE,kon-jest'-e-bl,  a.  That  may  be  heaped  up. 
CoxGESTiox,  kon-jest'-yun,  s.  464.     A  collection  of 

matter,  as  in  abscesses. 
CoxGiARY,  kon'-je-a-re,  s.    A  gift  distributed  to  the 

Roman  people  or  soldiery. 
To  Cox  GLACIATE,  kon-gla'-slic-ate,  t;.  m.  461.  To 
turn  to  ice. 

CoxGLAciATiox,  kong-gla-slic-a -shuu,  s.  408.  Act 

of  changing  into  ice. 
To  Conglobate,  kon-glo'-bate,  v.  a.    To  gather  in 
to  a  hard  firm  ball. 


CoxGLOBATE,  kon-glo'-batc,  a.  91.  Moulded  into  a 
firm  ball. 

CoxGLOBATELY,  kou-glo-bate-le,  ad.  In  a  spherical 
form. 

CoxGLOBATiGX,  kong-glo-ba'-sliun,  s.  408.  A  round 
body. 

To  CoxGLOBE,  kon-globe,  v.  a.  To  gather  into  a 
round  mass. 

To  CoxGLOBE,  kon-globe',  v.  n.  To  coalesce  into  a 
round  mass. 

To  Conglomerate,  kon-glom'-er-ate,  v.  a.  To  ga- 
ther into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of  thread. 

Conglomerate,  kon-glom'-er-ate  a.  91.  Gathered 
into  a  round  ball,  so  as  that  the  fibres  are  distinct;  col- 
lected, twisted  together. 

Coxglomeratiox,  kon-glom-er-a'-shun,  s.  Collec- 
tion of  matter  into  a  loose  ball;  intertexture,  mixture. 

To  Coxglutixate,  kon-glu-te-nate,  v.  a.  To  cement, 
to  re-unite. 

To  Coxglutixate,  kon-glu-te-nate,  v.  n.  To  coa- 
lesce. 

CoNGLUTiNATiox,  kon-glu-te-na'-shuu,  s.  The  act 
of  uniting  wounded  bodies. 

CoNGLTJTixATivE,  kon-glu'-te-nd-tiv,  a.  91.  Having 
the  power  of  uniting  wounds, 

CoxGLUTixATOR,  kon-glu -te-ua-tur,  s.  520.  166. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

CoxGRATULAXT,  kon-gratsli-u-lant,  a.  461.  Re- 
joicing in  participation. 

To  Congratulate,  kon-gratsh'-u-Lite,  v.  a.  461. 
To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event. 

To  Congratulate,  kon-griitsh'-u-late,  v.  n.  461. 
To  rejoice  in  participation, 

CoxGRATULATiox,  k()u-gr<\tsh-ii-la'-shun,  s.  462. 
The  act  of  professing  joy  for  the  happiness  or  success  of 
another;  the  form  in  which  joy  is  professed. 

CoxNGRATiTLATORY,  kon-gvatsh'-u-la-tfir-e,  a.  512. 
Expressing  joy  for  the  good  of  another. 

To  CoxGREET,  kon-greet',  v.  n.     To  salute  recipro- 

cal'y-  ,     ,  , 

To  Congregate,  kong'-gre-gate,  v.  a.  408.  To 

collect,  to  assemble,  to  bring  into  one  place. 
To  Congregate,  kong'-gre-gate,  v.  n.    To  assemble, 

to  meet. 

Congregate,  kong'-gre-gate,  a.  91.  Collected,  com- 
pact. 

CoxGREGATiox,  kong-gre-gei'-shun,  s.  408.  A  col- 
lection, a  mass  of  various  matters  brought  together;  an 
assembly  met  to  worship  God  in  publick. 

Congregational,  kong-gre-ga -shun-nul,  a.  88.  Pub- 
lick,  pertaining  to  a  congregation. 

Congress,  kong'-gres,  s.  408.  A  meeting,  a  shock,  a 
conflict ;  an  appointed  meeting  for  settlement  of  aff'airs 
between  different  nations. 
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no  162,  m6veir)4. 


t^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81— me  93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107 

CoxjUNCTURB,    kon-jungk'-tshure,    s.  Combination 

of  many  circumstances ;  occasion,  critical  time. 
Conjuration,  kon-ju-ra -slu'm,  s.    The  form 


CONGRESSIVE,  kon-gres -siv,  tt.  Meeting,  encountering. 
CoNGRVENCE,  kong'-gi'u-Snse,  s.  408.  Agreement, 

suitableness  of  one  tliing,to  another. 
CoNGRi-ENT,  kong'-gru-ent,  a.  Agreeing,  correspond- 

CoNGRViTY,   kon-grii-e-te,    S.   408.  Suitableness, 

agreeableuess;  fitness-,  consistency. 
CoNGRUMENT,  kong -gru-ment,  S.    Fitness,  adapta- 

CoNGRUOUS,  kong^'-gru-us,  a.  Agreeable  to,  consistent 

with;  suitable  to.  1217 
Congruously,  kong'-gra-us-le,  ad.    Suitably,  perti 

nently.      4  /  1  ,  j 
Conical,  kon  -e-kal,  |  ^  nB.vmg  the  form  of 

cone. 


or  act 
incanta- 


sacred 


CoNicK,  kon -ik, 

e^The  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
hort,  though  it  is  long  in  its  primitive  cone,  if  we  may  be 
llovved  to  call  cone  its  primitive,  and  not  the  Latin  tonus 


short,        „  .  ... 

allowed  to  call  cone  its  primitive 

and  Greek  /fcovog;  in  both  which  the  o  is  long;  but  Coni 
cus,  or  Koviy.og,  whence  the  learned  oblige  us  to  derive 
our  Conic,  or  Conical,  have  the  0  as  short  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish words,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  opinion  ot  Bishop 
Hare  with  respect  to  the  shortening  power  ot  the  Latin  an- 
tepenultimate accent,  537. 

CoNicALLY,  kon -e-kal-e,  ad.    In  form  of  a  cone. 
CoNicALNESS,  kon -c-kal-nes,  s.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  conical.  2/12 
CoNicK  Sections,  kon  -ik-sek  -shunz 
CoNicKs,  kon'-iks,  , 

of  geometry  which  considers  the  cone,  and  the  curves 

arising  from  its  sections. 
To  CoNJECT,  kon-jekt',  v.  n.    To  guess,  to^conjecture 

Not  used. 

CoNJECTOR,  kon-jek'-tur,  s.  166.    A  guesser,  a  con 

jecturer.  i    »  1 1  /ifti 

CoNJECTURABLE,  kon-jek -tshu-ra-bl,  a.  lol. 


S.  That  part 


Bible  to  be  guessed.  i  ^, 

Conjectural,  kon-jek -tshu-ral,  a. 


conjecture.  ^  ,  1    41'  w' 

CoNJECTURALiTY,  kon-jek-tshu-ral  -e-te 


Pos 

Depending  on 
That 


Mhich  depends  upon  guess  ^ 
Con JECTUR ALLY,  kon-jek  -tshu-ral-e,  ad.    By  guess 

by  conjecture.  ^ 
Conjecture,  kon-jek'-tshure,  s.  451.  Guess, 
feet  knowledge. 

To  Conjecture,  kon-jek'-tshure,  v.  a.    To  guess 
to  judge  by  guess. 

Conjecturer,  kon-jek -tshiir-ur,  s.    A  guesser. 

Coniferous,  ko-nif-e-rus,  a.  Such  trees  are  conifer- 
ous as  bear  a  fruit,  of  a  woody  substance,  and  a  iignie 
approaching  to  that  of  a  cone.  Of  this  kind  are  lir,pine. 

To  Conjoin,  kon-joln',  v.  a.  To  unite,  to  consolidate 
into  one ;  to  unite  in  marriage ;  to  associate,  to  connect 

To  Conjoin,  kon-join',  v.  n.    To  league,  to  unite. 

Conjoint,  kon-jolnt',  a.    United,  connected. 

Conjointly,  kon-jolnt'-le,  ad.    In  union,  together. 

Conjugal,  kon'-ju-gal,  a.  Matrimonial,  belonging  to 
marriage. 

Conjugally,  k(m'-ju-gal-e,  ad.  Matrimonially,  con 
nuhially. 

To  C()\.n  gate,  kon' -jiV  gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  join,  to 

join  in  marriage,  to  unite-,  to  inllect  verbs. 
Conjugation,  koii-jii-ga-sluui,  s.    The  act  of  unit 

iiig  or  compiling  thiiign  together;  the  form  of  inflecting 

verbu;  union,  aHs(;inl)l'.ige. 
Conji;nct,   kon-jiuigkt',  a.     Conjoined,  concurrent, 

united. 

CoN.ii  NCTioN,  kon-jmigk'-bllun,  s.  Union,  associa 
ti<in,  league;  the  rongrcHH  of  two  pianilH  in  llie  same 
dcgrcr  of  tlie  zodiack  ;  oiu;  ot  the  parts  of  Hptcch,  who«t 
UHi;  in  to  join  uonlH  or  Mruteii'«;H  togeliier. 

CoNJUNCTM  K,  kon  juiif^l/  tiv,  a.  Closely  united;  in 
grammar,  tin;  mood  of  a  verb. 

CoNJUNCTn  KLV,  koii  jftiigk'  tiv-lc,  ad.    In  union 

CoNJt  NTTivKNhss,  koti  juiij^k'  tlv  n^tJ,  S.  The  qua 
lily  of  joining  or  uniting. 

Co.NJUNCTLV,  kon  jungkt'-le,  ad.    Jointly,  together 


of  summoning  another  in  some  sacred  name ;  an 
tion,  an  enchantment ;  a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 
To  Conjure,  kon-jure',  v.  a.    To  summon  in 

name;  to  conspire. 
To  Conjure,  kun'-jur,  v.  n.  495.    To  practise  charms 

or  enchantments. 
Conjurer,  kun'-jur-  ur,  s.  165.    An  impostor  who  pre- 
tends to  secret  arts,  a  cunning  man;  a  man  of  shrewd  con- 
jecture. 

CoNJUREMENT,  kou-jure  -ment,  s.   Serious  injunction. 
CoNNASCENCE,  kon-nas'-seusc,  s.  Common  birth,  com- 
munity of  birth. 
Connate,  kon-nate',  a.  91.    Born  with  another. 
Connatural,  kon-natsh'-u-ral,  a.  461.    Suitable  to 
nature ;  connected  by  nature ;  participation  ot  the  same 

CoNNAOTRALiTY,  kou-natsli-u-ral'-e-te,  S.  462.  Parti- 
cipation of  the  same  nature. 
CoNNATURALLY,  koR  uatsh -u-ral-c,  ad.    By  the  act 
of  nature,  originally.  ,14,2  -n    ^-  ' 

CoNNATURALNEss,  kon-uatsh -u-ral-ugs,  s.  Partici- 
pation of  the  same  nature,  natural  union. 
To  Connect,  kon-nekt',  v.  a.    To  join,  to  Imk;  to 
unite,  as  a  cement;  to  join  in  a  just  series  of  thought, 
as  the  author  connects  his  reasons  well. 
To  Connect,  kon-nekt',  v.  n.    To  cohere,  to  have 

just  relation  to  things  precedent  and  subsequent. 
CoNNECTivELY,  kon-ufek'-tlv-le,  ad.    In  conjunction, 

To"coNNEX,  kon-ngks',  v.  a.  To  join  or  link  together. 
Connexion,  kon-ngk'-sluin,  S.    Union,  junction;  just 

relation  to  something  precedent  or  subsequent. 
CoNNEXiVE,  kon-ngks'-iv,  a.     Having  the  force  of 

CoNTivrNCE,  kon-nl' -vanse,  s.    Voluntary  blindness, 

pretended  ignorance,  forbearance. 
To  Connive,  kon-nive',  v.  " 

blindness  or  ignorance. 
Connoisseur,  ko-ngs-sare  ,  s.    A  judge  a  cntick 

This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  though  in  very 
Serai  use,  is  not  naturalised.   The  pronunciation  of  it 
imper-lgiven  herei'sbuta  very  awkward  one,  b»t;  Perhaps  ^9 
I'^P^'^  1°  -d  a  one  as  we  have  letters  in  our  language  to  express 
if  for  the  French  ea  is  not  to  be  found  among  any  of  our 
English  vowel  or  diphthongal  sounds. 
To  Connotate,   kon'-no-tate,  v.  < 

something  besides  itself.  ^  ^ 
Connotation,  kon-no-ta -shun,  s. 

something  besides  itself.  ^    .     ,  1.  *,i.„„ 

To  Connote,  k6n-n6te',  v.  a.    To  imply,  to  betoken, 

Connue^Il,  k6n-nu -b^al,  a.    Matrimonial,  nuptial, 

cSiTko'-ncVid,  s.    A  figure  partaking  of  a  cone. 
CoNOiDiCAL,  k<:>-m)r-d(^-kal,   a.    Approaching  to  a 

To  Conqua'satb,  kftn-lovis'-site,  v.  a.    To  shake, 

CoNQUAssATioN,  koug-kwiis-sa -sliiiH,  s.  408. 
tion,  concussion.  .     ,       ,      .   ^  lif^ 

'o  C0N911ER,  kongk'-Ar,  or  kong^-kwur  v.  a  415. 
To  gain  by  conquest,  to  win;  to  overcome,  to  subdue,  to 

S^Mr! Sheridan,  Mr.  Flphinston,  Mr.  NareH,nnd  W.  John- 
have  adoptee  the  lirit  pronunciation  ot  this  word;  but 
f  t  is  a  wanton  departure  from  our  own  analogy  to  that 
nf  he  tVench  and  is  a  much  harsher  .sound  than  the  second, 
it  were  «Vbi  «^"»  ^'«»  it  reclaimed;  but  as  it  is  in 

fuU  posHCSHion  of  the  stage,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  a 

To  Conquer,  kongk'-i\r,  v.  n.    To  get  the  victory,  to 

CrN9unADLE,kongk'-dr-a-l)I,a.  Possible  to  be  over- 
come. 

CoNOUKUon,  kAngk'-.'ir-.^r,  s.  415.  A  man  that  has 
ol,t!iin.-d  a  victory,  a  victor;  one  that  subdues  and  ru.ns 
cuuulrits. 


To  wink;  to  pretend 


To  designate 
Implication  of 


Agita- 
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C0X91EST,  kong'-lov^st,  s.  408.  415.  The  act  of  con- 
quering, subjection;  acquisition  by  victory,  thing  gained; 
victory,  success  in  arms. 

Co.vsAXGUixEois,  k6n-sang-j[^win'-ne-us,  a.  Near 
of  kin,  related  by  birth,  not  affined  by  marriage. 

CoxsANGUiMTY,  kon-sang-gAvln'-e-te,  s.  Relation 
by  blood.  ^  11* 

CoxsARciNATiox,  kou-sar-se-iia -shuH,  s.  The  act 
of  patching  together. 

CoxsciEXCE,  kon'-shense  s.  357.  The  knowledge  or 
faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the  goodness  or  wickedness 
of  ourselves;  justice,  the  estimate  of  conscience;  real  sen- 
timent, private  thoughts ;  scruple^  difficulty.  - 

CoxsciEXTious,  kon-she-en'-shus,  a.    Scrupulous,  ex- 
actly just.  ,  . 
ftr  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation, 

we  not  unfrequently  hear  the  second  syllable  of  this  word 

sounded  se,  m  ithout  the  aspiration ;  but  this  is  the  same  in- 
correctness w  e  sometimes  hear  in  the  w  ovA.  Pronunciation, 

which  see.  ^      ^  ^ 

CoxsciEXTiousLY,  kon-she-en'-shus-le,  ad.  According 
to  the  direction  of  conscience.  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

CoxsciEXTiousxESS,  kon-she-cn'-slius-nes,  s.  Exact- 
ness of  justice. 

CoxscioxABLE,  kon'-shfln-a-bl,  a.    Reasonable,  just. 

CoxscioxABLEXEss,  kon'-shon-a-bl-iies,  s.  Equity, 
reasonableness. 

CoxscioxAELY,  kou'-shuii-a-ble,  ad.  Reasonably, 
justly. 

Coxscious,  kon'-shus,  a.  357.  Endowed  with  the  power 
of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  and  actions  ;  knowing  from 
memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing. 

CoxscioLSLY,  k(W-shus-le,  ad.  With  knowledge  of 
one's  own  actions. 

CoxsciorsxESS,  kon'-sh&s-nes,  s.  The  perception  0] 
what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind ;  internal  sense  of  guilt 
or  innocence. 

CoxscRiPT,  kon'-skript,  a.    Registered,  enrolled;  a 

term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  senators,  who  were 

called  Patres  conscripti.^  ^  ^ 
CoxscRiPTiox,  kon-skrip'-shun,  s.    An  enrolling, 
'i'o  CoxsECRATE,  kon'-sc-kratc,  v.  a.  To  make  sacred 

to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses ;  to  dedicate  inviolably  to 

some  particular  purpose;  to  canonize. 
CoxsECRATE,kon'-se-krate,a.91.  Consecrated,  sacred. 
CoxsECRATER,  kou'-se-kta-tur,  s.    One  that  performs 

the  rites  by  which  any  thing  is  devoted  to  sacred  pur 

CoxsiECRATiox,  kon-se-kra'-shun,  s.  A  rite  of  dedi- 
cating to  the  service  of  God ;  the  act  of  declaring  one 
holy- 

CoxsECTARY,  kon'-sek-ta-rc,  a.  Consequent,  conse 
quential.  4,0  41 

CoxssECTARY,  kon'-sgk-ta-re,  S.  512.  Deduction  from 
premises,  corollary. 

CoxsECUTiox,  kon-se-ku'-shun,  s.  Train  of  consequen- 
ces, chain  of  deduction;  succession;  in  astronomy,  the 
month  of  consecution,  is  the  space  between  one  conjunc- 
tion of  the  moon  with  the  sun  unto  another. 

CoxsECi'TiVE,  kon-s^k'-ku-tiv,  a.  Following  in  train; 
consequential,  regularly  succeeding. 

To  CoxsEMixATB,  kon-sem'-c-nate,  v.  a.  To  sow 
different  seeds  together. 

CoxsExsiox,  kon-s^n'-shun,  s.    Agreement,  accord. 

CoxsEXT,  kon-s^nt',  s.  The  act  of  yielding  or  consent- 
ing; concord,  agreement;  coherence  with ;  correspondence ; 
tendency  to  one  point;  the  perception  one  part  has  of  an- 
other, by  means  of  some  fibres  and  nerves  common  to 
them  both. 

To  CoxsEXT,  kon-sSnt',  v.  n.  To  agree  to;  to  co- 
operate with. 

CoxsEXTAXEors,  kon-s^n-ta -ne-us,  a.  Agreeable  to, 
consistent  with. 

CoxsEXTAXEorsLY,  kou-s^n-ta -nc-us-lc,  ad.  Agree 
ably,  consistently,  suitably. 

CoNSEXTAXEOiJsxEss,  koR-s^n-ta'-iie-us-nes,  s.  Agree- 
ment, consistence. 

CoxsEXTiEXT,  kon-s^n'-she-^nt,  a.  Agreeing,  united 
in  opinion. 


CoxsEQTiEXCEjkon  -se-kwSnse,  s.  That  which  follows 
from  any  cause  or  principle;  deduction,  conclusion;  con- 
catenation of  causes  and  elfects;  importance,  moment. 

CoxsEQiiEXT,  kon'-se-k>vent,  a.  Following  by  rational 
deduction;  following  as  the  effect  of  a  cause. 

CoxsEQUEXT,  kon  -se-kwent,  s.  Consequence,  that 
which  follows  from  previous  propositions;  effect,  that 
which  follows  an  acting  cause. 

CoxsEQUEXTiAii,  kon-se-kwcn'-slifil,  a.  Produced 
by  the  necessary  concatenation  of  effects  to  causes ;  con- 
clusive. 

C0XSE9TJEXTIALLY,  kon-se-kwen'-shal-lc,  ad.  With 
just  deduction  of  consequences;  by  consequence,  even- 
tually ;  in  a  regular  series. 

C0XSE9UEXTIALXESS,  kon-se-kweii'-shal-nes,  s.  Re- 
gular consecution  of  discourse. 

CoxsEQUEXTLY,  k(W-se-kwent-le,  ad.  By  consequence, 
necessarily  ;  in  consequence,  pursuantly. 

CoxsEQiJENTXESS,  k6ii'-se-lc\vent-nes,  s.  Regular  con- 
nexion. 

CoxsERVABLE,  kon-scr'-va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
kept. 

CoxsERTANCY,  koti-ser'-vaii-se,  S.  Courts  held  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery. 

CoxsERVATiox,  kon-scr-va'-shiln,  s.  The  act  of  pre- 
serving, continuance;  protection;  preservation  from  cor- 
ruption. 

CoxsERVATivE,  kon-ser'-Ta-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power 

of  opposing  diminution  or  injury. 
CoxsERVATOR,  kon-sei'-va'-tui',  s.  418.  Preserver. 
CoxsERVATORY,  kon-scr'-va-tfir-e,  s.  512.    A  place 

where  any  thing  is  kept.  ^  ^ 
CoxsERVATORY,  koii-ser'-va-tur-e,  a.  512.  Having 

a  preservative  quality. 
To  CoxsERVE,  kon-serv',  v.  a.    To  preserve  without 

loss  or  detriment ;  to  candy  or  pickle  fruit. 
Conserve,  kon'-serv,  s.  492.    A  sweetmeat  made  of 

the  juices  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar. 
Coxserver,  kon-ser'-vdr,  s.    A  layer  up,  a  repositor ; 

a  preparer  of  conserves. 
CoxsEssiox,  kon-sesli'-shun,  s.    A  sitting  together. 
CoxsESSOR,  kon-ses'-sur,  s.  418.    One  that  sits  with 

others.  ^ 
To  CoxsiDER,  kon-sid'-fir,  v.  a.  418.    To  think  upon 

with  care,  to  ponder ;  to  have  regard  to ;  to  requite,  to 

reward  one  for  his  trouble. 
To  CoxsiDER,  kon-sid'-ur,  v.  n.    To  think  maturely; 

to  deliberate,  to  work  in  the  mind. 
C0XSIDERABI.E,  kon-sid'-ur-a-bl,  a.    Worthy  of  con- 
sideration; respectable;  important,  valuable ;  more  than 

a  little,  a  middle  sense  between  little  and  great, 

CoxsiDERABLEXESs,  koH-sid'-ur-a-bl-nes,  s.  555.  Im- 
portance, value,  a  claim  to  notice. 

Considerably,  kon-s!d'-ur-a-ble,  ad.  In  a  degree 
deserving  notice;  importantly.^ 

Considerance,  kon-sid'-fir-anse,  s.  Consideration,  re- 
flection. 4        /  ?  1 

Considerate,  kon-sid'-ur-ate,  a.  91.  Serious,  pru- 
dent ;  having  respect  to,  regardful ;  moderate. 

Considerately,  kon-sid'-tir-ate-le,  ad.  Calmly, 
coolly, 

CoNSiDERATENESS,  kon-sld'-ur-ate-nes,  s.  555.  Pru- 
dence. 2     T/  2 

Consideration,  k6n-s!d-ur-a -shun,  s.  The  act  of 
considering,  regard,  notice;  mature  thought;  meditation; 
importance,  claim  to  notice;  equivalent,  compensation; 
motive  of  action,  influence;  reason,  ground  of  concluding; 
in  law,  Consideration  is  the  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  bindeth.  ' 

CoNSiDERER,  kon-sld'-ur-ur,  s.  98.  A  man  of  reflection. 

To  Consign,  kon-sine',  v.  a.  385.  To  give  to  another 
any  thing;  to  appropriate;  to  make  over;  to  transfer;  to 
commit,  to  intrust.   ^  ^ 

To  Consign,  kon-sine ,  v.  n.  To  yield,  to  sign,  to 
consent  to.  Obsolete. 

Consignation,  kon-sig-na'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
signing. ^    ^  ^ 

CoxsiGXMENT,  kofi-sinc -nient,  s.  The  act  of  consign- 
ing; the  writing  by  which  any  thing  is  consigned. 

N  2 


CON  (  100  )  CON 

tS-  559.  Fate  tS,  th  T!,  faU  83,  fat  81— me  93,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nA  162,  mSve  164, 

^  143,/  ^   


CoxsiMiLAK,  k5n-sW-^-lar,  a,  88.    Having  one  com- 

mou  resemblance. 
To  CoxsisT,  kon-s!st',  v.  n.    To  continue  fixed,  wittout 

dissipation;  to  be  comprised,  to  be  contained  in;  to  be 

composed  of;  to^agree.  ^ 
Co.vsisTiiXCE,  kon-sis  ;-tense,^  i       g^^^^  ^j^^^  respect 
CoxsisTENCY,  kon-sis -ten-se, 


to  material  existence;  degree  of  denseness  or  rarity ;  sud 
stance  ^«rrp^mpnf  with  itself-  or  with  any  othei 


form ;  agreement  w  ith  itself,  or  with  any  other 
thing. 

Consistent,  kon-sis'-tent,  a.    Not  contradictory,  not 

opposed;  firm,  not  fluid.    „       ,  , 
Consistently,  kon-sis -tent-le,  ad.    Without  contra 

diction,  agreeably.    ,,,,,,  ,   .     x  ^i. 

.L?/  _t  »i  ^  Relating  to  the  ee 


An  accomplice,  a 


To  comfort 


CoNsisTORiAL,  kon-sis-to -ic-al,  a 

clesiastical  court. 
Consistory,  kon -sls-tfir-e,  s.  512.    The  place  of  jus- 
tice in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  the  assembly  ot  cardinals 
any  solemn  assembly. 
CoNsociATE,   kon-so -she-ate,  s. 

confederate,  a  partner.  .        ,  ,  ^  ^ 

To  CoNSOCiATE,  kon-so -she-ate,  v,  a.    To  unite,  to 

To  CoNSOCiATE,  kon-so -sh^ate,  v.  n.    To  coalesce, 

C^Ns^o^c^ATiON,  kon-s6-she-a-sh^n,s.  Alliance ;  union 
intimacy,  companionship.  —  See  Pronunciation. 

CoNSOtABLE,  kon-so -la-bl,  a.  That  which  admits  com 
fort. 

To  CoNsoLATE,  kon'-so-latc,  v.  a.  91. 

to  console.  Little  used.  „    .  x« 

Consolation,  k6n-s6-la -sh&n,  s.  Comfort,  alleviation 

ConsTlItob,  k6n -si-la-tSr,  s.  521.  A  comforter 
Consolatory,  k**)n-s5l'-U-t&r-^,  s.  512.  A  speech 
or  writing  containing  topicks  of  comfort.  „f  •  -„„_(i 
t-p  1  have  given  the  o  in  the  second  syllable  of  thisM  orcl 
the  short  sound,  as  heard  in  solid;  as  it  seems  more  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  words  in  this  termination  than  the 
fo.  g  i  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given;  for  '"«P«';^>"S f 
Rhfming  Dictionary  we  shall  see  that  every  vovve)  but  « 
In  the  nreantepenultiraate  syllabic  in  these  words,  is  shoit. 
Dr.  KeSdck  aJd  W  Johnston  give  the  o  the  same  sound  as 

C^NSOLrTOBY,  k6n-s6l'-la-t^-e,  a.    Tending  to  give 

To^CoNSOLE,  kon-sole ,  v.  a.    To  comfort,  to  cheer. 
Console,  kon-sole,  s.  492.    In  architecture,  a  part  or 

member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket. 
cTnsoler,  k6n-s5'-iar,  s.  98.    One  that  gives  com 

C^NSOLiD  ANT,  kt^n-sa'-e-d^nt,  a.  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  uniting  wounds. 

To  Consolidate,  k6n-s6l'-e-date,  v.  a.  To  form  into 
a  compact  and  solid  body;  to  harden;  to  combine  two  par 
liamcntary  bills,  or  two  bene  ices  into  one. 

lb  Consolidate,  kon-sol-e-datc,  v.  n.  To  grow  firm 

hard,  or  solid.  4,  i  i  2  n-.        *  «• 

Consolidation,  k(Ws?)U-da-shun,  s.    Ihc  ac  of 

unitinc  into  a  solid  mass ;  the  annexing  of  one  bill  in 

parliament  lo  another;  the  combining  two  benefices  in  one 
CoNsoN AN c e,  kon'-so-nansc, ^ 
CoNsoNANCY,  kon'-so-nan-se, ) 

consihtency,  congruence;  agreement,  concord. 
Consonant,  kon'-bo-nant,  a.  503.  Agreeable, according 

consihtciit.       ,        .     »  ,  .  ,  .1 

Consonant,  kon  -s«)-nant,  s.    A  letter  which  cannot  be 

Hounded  by  its<-ir.       ,     ^        ,  , 
Consonantly, kon'-so-nant-le, ad.  Consistently,  agree 

Co'\i«iNANTNE8B,  ItoH -so-nant-n£s,  s.  Agrceal)lcnc88 
ronHifleury.  ,      ,  .  i 

CoN.-oNoi  H  k(W-80-nAp,  a.  503.     Agreeing  in  sound 

HViiipiioni""*'-       .       .      1   I,    ,  1  .        .  x-i 

CoNMU'iATioit,  kon-HO-iie-a-Bhfin,  s.    Ihc  act  of  lay 

iiig  lo  mIi  i-p. 

CoNhORT,  kon'-nArt,  «.  492.     Companion,  partner 
nnmhcr  ol  inMirum.iiiH  pliijing  together,  more  properlj 
written  Concert ;  concurrence,  union. 


Obviously  to 
Exposure  to 


To  Consort,  koii-sort',  v.  n.    To  associate  vrith 
To  Consort,  kon-sort',  v.  a.    To  join,  to  mix,  to  marry. 

He  with  his  consorted  Eve.    To  accompany. 
CoNSORTABLE,  koii-sor -ta-hl,  a.  To  be  compared  with, 

suitable.  ^ 
CoNsoRTiON,  kon-sor -shun,  s.    Partnership,  society. 
CoNSPECTAELE,  kon-spck'-ta-bl,  a.    Easy  to  be  seen. 
CoNSPECTUiTY,  kon-spck-tu -e-tc,  s.    Sense  of  seeing. 

Not  used.  ^  ^ 

CoNSPERSiON,  kon-sper-shun,  S.    A  sprinkling  about. 
CoNSPicuiTY,  kon-spe-ku-e-te,  S.     Brightness,  ob- 
viousness to  the  sight. 
Conspicuous,  kon-spik-u-us,  a.    Obvious  to  the  sight, 

seen  at  distance ;  eminent,  distinguished. 
Conspicuously,  kon-splk'-u-us-le,  ad, 

the  view;  eminently,  remarkably.  ^ 
CoNSPicuousNEss,  kon-spili'-u-us-nes,  s. 

the  view ;  eminence,  celebrity. 
Conspiracy,  kon-splr -a-se,  s.  109.    A  plot,  a  concert- 
ed treason ;  an  agreement  of  men  to  do  any  thing,  in  an 
evil  sense;  tendency  of  many  cases  to  one  event. 
CoNSPiRANT,  kon-spi'-rant,  a.  Engaged  in  a  conspiracy, 

plotting.  1     V  2 

Conspiration,  kon-spe-ra -shun,  s.    A  plot. 
Conspirator,  kon-spir -a-tur,  s.  110.  A  man  engag- 
ed in  a  plot,  a  plotter. 
To  Conspire,  kon-spire ,  v.  n.    To  concert  a  crime, 
to  plot;  to  agree  together,  as  all  things  conspire  to  make 
him  happy. 

Conspirer,  kon-spl'-riir,  s.    A  conspirator,  a  plotter. 
Constable,  kfin-sta-hl,  s.  165.  A  peace  officer,  form- 
erly one  of  the  state.    ,n  e 

CoNSTABLESHiP,  kfin -sta-W-ship,  s.    The  office  of  a 

constable.  .      ,  .... 

Constancy,  kon'-stan-se,  s.  Unalterable  continuance, 
consistency,  unvaried  state;  resolution, steadiness;  lasting 
affection.  ^  . ,  •  1 

Constant,  kon-stant,  a.  Firm,  not  fluid;  unvaried, 
unchanged;  firm,  resolute,  free  from  change  of  affection, 
certain,  not  various.  .  , , 

Constantly,  kon -stant-le,  ad.    Unvanably,  perpe- 
tually, certainly,  steadily.  _     , .  .^x. 
To  Constellate,  kon-stM'-late,  v.  n.  To  shine  with 
one  general  light.            „  ,    ,              ^      .  1 
To  CoNSTELLATE,kon-stgl'-latc,v.a.  To  unite  several 


S.     Accord  of  sound 


shining  bodies  in  one  splendour.  ,    .  i-r 

Constellation,  kon-stM-la -shun,  s.  A  cluster  of  fix- 
ed stars ;  an  assemblage  of  splendours  or  excellencies. 
Consternation,  kon-ster-na -shun,  s.  Astonishment, 
amazement,  terror,  dread.  ,  „^  ♦„ 

To  Constipate,  k^ni' -st^-pate,  v.  a.    To  crowd  to- 
gether  into  narrow  room;  to  thicken,  to  condense;  to.stop 
bv  filliuff  up  the  passages ;  to  make  costive. 
CoLt  Stion,  k5.n-stVpa-shAn,  s.  Theact  of  crowd- 
ing  any  thing  into  less' room;  stoppage,  obstruction  by 

Con™nt,  ktWstltsh'-iVSnt,  a.  401.  Elemental, 
essential  that  of  which  any  thing  consists. 

C^Nsi  T  KNT,  k^,n-stitsh'-u-£'nt,  s.  Theperson  or  thing 
VI hich  constitutes  or 'settles  any  thing;  Uiat  which  is  ne- 
cessary t^  111^8^^^  of  any  thing;  he  that  depute* 

To  Constitute,  kon -ste-tutc,  v.  a.    To  produce,  to 

appoint;  to  creel,  to  establish  ;  to  depute. 
CoNSTiTUTER,  kou -stc-tu-tAi',  s.    Hc  that  constitutcs 

CoNs-n'l'LT^^^^     kAn-6t('.-t.V-shan,  S.    The  act  of  con- 

S&coJ^a 

ment',  institution.  ^ 
Constitutional,  kAn-ste-tiV-shun-al,  a.    Bred  in  the 

cSitution,  radic'al ;,  consistent  with  the  constitutuin  legal. 
CONSTITUTIVK,  kon'-st('-tu  tlv,  «.    Elemental  smmi- 
iar productive;  having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish. 
To  (  ONSTRA.N,  kmi  Htrane,  v.  a.  To  compel,  to  oico 

i„  Home  action;  to  hinder  by  force;  to  neccbs.iate,  to 

coaliuc,  to  prc89. 


CON  (  101  )  CON 

tibe  171,  tab  112,  bMl  173  —  511  299  -  pMnd  313  -  thin  466,  xiiis  469. 
Liable  to  Con- 


ner 167,  not  163 

Co-vsTRAi^fABLE,  lioii-stra -iia-bl,  a. 

straiiit.  4  1/-. 

Co:ssTRAiXER,  Icon-str.T.  -nur,  s.  He  that  constrams. 
CoxsTRAiXT,  kon-strant',  s.  Compulsion,  violence,  con 

lincment. 

To  CoxsTRicT,  kon-strilft',  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  cramp 

to  contract,  to  canse  to  shrink, 
CovsTRicTiox,  kon -strik'-shun,  S.    Contraction,  com 


pression.  ^  0,2 

Constrictor,  kon-strik -tur,  s. 


166.     That  which 
To  compress,  to 


compresses  or  contracts. 
To  CoxsTRiAGE,  koii-strlnje,  v.  a. 

contract,  to  bind.  „  ,    ,  , 

CoxsTRTXGEXT,  koH-strln -jent,  a.    Ha\ingthe  quality 

of  binding  or  compressing. 
To  CoxsTRi  CT,  kon-strukt',  v.  a.    To  build,  to  form 
CoxsTRi  cTiOA,  kon-strfik'-slum,  s.  The  act  of  build 

inff;  the  form  of  building,  structure;  the  putting  ot  words 

together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  complete  sense 

the  act  of  interpreting,  explanation;  the  sense,  the  mean 

iug ;  the  manner  of  describing  a  figure  in  geometry. 
CexsTRicTivE,  kon-strfik'-tiv,  a.    Tending  to  or  ca 

pable  of  construction.      ^  ^  ^ 
Co.vsTRi  CTURE,  koR-struk  -tshure,  s.  4bl.    Pile,  edi 

fice,  fabrick,  a  , 

To  Construe,  kon'-stru,  or  kon-stur,  v.  a.    To  m 

terpret,  to  explain.  .      ^t.  x  xl    i  j. 

^3=-  It  is  a  scandal  to  seminaries  of  learning  that  the  lat- 
ter pronunciation  of  this  word  should  prevail  there.  Ihose 
who  ought  to  be  guardians  of  propriety  are  often  the  per 
verters  of  it.  Hence  Accidence  for  Accidents,  Prepostor 
for  Prepositor,  and  Constur  for  Construe ;  tor  it  must  be 
carefully  noted,  that  this  last  Avord  is  under  a  different  pre- 
dicament from  those  w  hich  end  with  r  and  mute  e :  here 
the  vowel  u  must  have  its  long  sound,  as  in  the  word  true, 
this  letter  cannot  be  sunk  or  transposed  like  e  in  Centre. 
Sceptre,  etc.  4/1  i 

To  Coxstuprate,  kon -stu-prate,  v.  a.  To  violate, 
to  debauch,  to  defile. 

Coxstlpratiox,  koii-stu-pra  -shun,  s.  Violation,  de 
filement.  4,4 

Coxsubstaxtiat-,  kon-sub-stan -shal,  a.  Having  the 
same  essence  or  substance;  being  of  the  same  kind  or ua 
ture.  4      «       4        1  4,/  I  t 

Consubstantiality,  kon-sub-stan-she-al -e-te,  s 
Existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  substance. 

To  Coxstjbstaxtiate,  kon-sub-stsin -she-ate,  v.  a 
To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature.  ^ 

Coxsubstaxtiation,  kon-sub-stan-she-a-shun,  s 
The  union  of  the  body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  with  the 
sacramental  elements,  according  to  the  Lutherans. 

CoxsuETt'DE,  kon'-swe-tude,  s.    Custom,  usage 

COXSUL,  kon'-sul,  s.  The  chief  magistrate  in  the  Ro- 
man republick ;  an  officer  commissioned  in  foreign  parts 
to  judge  between  the  merchants  of  his  nation 

CoxsL  LAR,  k(m''Shu-lar,  a.  452.  Relating  to  the  consul 

Consulate,  la^n'-shu-lat,  91.  |  ^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^1 

CoNSi  LSHiP,  kon  -siil-ship,  ) 

To  Coxsi  LT,  kon-sult',  v.  n.  To  take  counsel  together 
To  CoxsiTiiT,  kon-siilt',  v.  a.    To  ask  advice  of,  as  he 
consulted  his  friends;  to  regard,  to  act  with  view  or  re 
spect  to;  to  search  into,  to  examine,  as,  to  consult  an  author. 
CoxsrLT,  kon'-suit,  or  kon-sult',  s.    The  act  of  con- 
sulting; the  effect  of  consulting,  determination  ;  a  council 
a  number  of  persons  assembled  in  deliberation. 
$5=  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  m  ord  does  not  incline  to 
the  general  analogy  of  accent  in  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs 
like  insult.   Poets  have  used  it  both  ways;  but  the  ac 
cent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  the  most  usual,  as  well  as 
the  most  legitimate  pronunciation,  492, 
CoxsTJLTATiox,  kon-sul-ta -shuH,  s.    The  act  of  con 
suiting,  secret  deliberation ;  number  of  persons  consulted 
together. 

Coxsi  LTER,  kon-sul'-tur,  S.  98.  One  that  consults  or 
asks  counsel, 

CoxsUMABLE,  koH-su -Hiu-bl,  C.  Sasceptiblc  of  destruc 

tion.  ^  ^ 

To  Consume,  kon-sumc',  v.  a.  454.    To  waste, 

spend;  to  destroy, 

1^-  The  reason  why  the  «  in  this  word  is  pure,  and  i 
Consular  it  takes  the  aspiration,  is,  that  iu  one  the  accent  is 


on  the  syllable  beginning  with  this  letter;  and  in  the  other, 
)n  the  preceding  syllable,  430. 
To  Consume,  kon-sume',  v.  n.    To  waste  away,  to  be 
exhausted. 

CovsiiMER,  kon-su -miir,  s.    One  that  spends,  wastes, 

or  destroys  any  thing.    ^  ^ 
To  C»)xsuNMATE,  kon-sum'-matc,  v.  a.  91.    To  com- 
plete, to  perfect. 
Consummate,  kon-sum'-mate,  a.    Complete,  perfect. 

The  propensity  of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate 
accentuation  of  simple  words  of  three  syllables  makes  us 
sometimes  hear  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word; 
but  by  no  correct  speakers.  ^ 

Consummation,  kon-sinn-ma'-shun,  s.  Completion, 
perfection,  end ;  the  end  of  the  present  system  of  things ; 
death,  end  of  life. 
Consumption,  kon-siim'-shiin,  s.  412.  The  act  of 
consuming,  waste;  the  state  of  wasting  or  perishing;  a 
waste  of  muscular  flesh,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 
Consumptive,  kon-siim'-tiv,  a.   Destructive,  wasting, 

exhausting;  diseased  with  a  consumption. 
Coxsumptiveness,  kon-smn'-tiv-nes,  s.  Tendency  to 
a  consumption. 

CoNSUTiLE,  kon-su-tU,  a.  140.    Sewed  or  stitched 

together.  4,1  1 

To  CoNTABULATE,  kon-tab -u-latc,  v.  a.  To  floor 
with  boards. 

Contact,  kon'-takt,  s.    Touch,  close  union. 
CoXTACTlox,  kon-tak'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  touching. 
Contagion,  k(m-ta-je-im,  s.  542.  The  emission  from 
body  to  body  by  which  diseases  are  communicated;  in- 
fection, propagation  of  mischief;  pestilence,  venomous 
emanations. 

Contagious,  kon-ta -je-us,  a.  512.  Infectious,  caught 

by  approach.  41^122 
Contagiousness,  kon -ta -je-us-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  contagious. 
To  Contain,  kon-tane',  v.  a.    To  hold,  as  a  vessel ; 

to  comprise  as  a  writing;  to  restrain,  to  withhold. 
To  Contain,  k(m-tane',  v.  n.    To  live  in  continence. 
Con  TAIN  ABiiE,  kou-ta-na-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be  con- 
tained. 

To  Contaminate,  kon-tam'-e-nate,v.  a. 

to  corrupt  by  base  mixture.  ^  ^ 
Contaminate,   kon-tara'-e-nate,  a.  91 
defiled. 

Contamination,  kon-tam-e-na'-shun,  s.  Pollution, 
defilement. 

To  Contemn,  kon-tem',  v.  a.  411.    To  despise,  to 

scorn,  to  neglect. 
Contemner,  kon-tem'-nur,  s.  411.     One  that  con- 
temns, a  dispiser. 
To  CoNTEMPER,  kon-tem'-put,  v.  a.    To  moderate. 
Contemperament,  kon-tem'-pvir-a-ment,  s.  Degree 

of  any  quality,  as  tempered  to  others.  ^ 
To  CoNTEMPERATE,  kon-tein'-pur-ate,  v.  a.  To 

moderate,  to  temper.  2     i»  2 

CoNTEMPERATiON,  kou-t^m  pur-a'-shiin,  s.  The  act 
of  moderating  or  tempering;  proportionate  mixture,  pro- 
portion. 

To  Contemplate,  kon-tem'-plate,  v.  a.  To  study, 
to  meditate.  ^ 
jrj"  There  is  a  very  prcvailnig  propensity  to  pronounce 
this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  a  propensity 
which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every  lover  of  the  harmony 
of  language.  That  very  singular  analogy  in  our  tongue, 
of  placing  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb,  and 
the  first  of  the  noun,  492,  seems  to  have  taken  place  chiefly 
for  the  convenience  of  forming  participles,  adverbs,  and 
verbal  nouns;  which  would  be  inharmonious  and  difficult  to 
pronounce,  if  the  verb  had  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
This  analogy  should  teach  us  to  avoid  placing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  this  and  similar  verbs,  however  we  may 
pronounce  nouns  and  adjectives  ;|Tor  though  to  contemplate 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  is  not  of  very  difficult 
pronunciation,  yet  co'nt emulating  and  co'ntemplatingly 
are  almost  unpronounceable. 

To  Contemplate,  kon-teni'-plate,  v.  n.    To  muse, 

to  think  studiously  with  long  attention. 
Contemplation,  kon-tem-pUi'-ghun,  Meditation, 


To  defile. 
Polluted, 


co\ 


(  102  ) 

me  93,  met  95 


CON 

pine  105,p!nl07- 


TiiM62,  mSve  164, 


of 


Meetiug  so   as  to 
Without  any 
Close  cou- 

Restraint,  command 
forbearance  of  lawful 


559.  Fdte  73,  far  77,  f^l  83,  fat  81 

ot.,.i;n..«  thoiiffht  on  any  subject;  holy  meditation;  study,J Contignation,    kon-tig-na -shvin,  s.     A  frame 

oppoStJaS^^  ,    ,   '      .  ^.        A    be-ms  or  boards  joined  together;  the  act  of  framing  or 

r      TTMPt^TiVE    kon-tem -pla-tiv,    a.     Given  toj   joining  a  fabnck.    ^    ^  ^ 

thnTiffht  studious',  employed  in  study;  having  the  power  Contiguity,  kon-te-gu -e-te,  s.  Actual  contact,  near- 

f  t  thoiieht  I    ^'^ss  of  situation.  ^ 

CoNTEMPL  \TivELY, kon-tlm'-pla-tiv-le,  ad.  Thought-  Contiguous,  kon-tlg'-u-us,  a. 

fiillv  attentively.  I    touch;  bordering  upon. 

Conte:>iplator,  kon-tem'-pla-tiir,    s.  521.      One  Contiguously,  kon-tig -u-us-le,  ad. 

employed  in  study. ^      ,    ,    t    *     i  I    intervening  space.  „  ,  ^  ,  , 

Con  TEMPORARY,  kon-tem-po-ra-re,  a.    Living  m  the  I  Contiguousness,  kon-tig -u-us-nes,  s. 

game  age;  born  at  the  same  time;  existing  at  the  samel    nexion.  4  ,    ,  , 

point  of  time.  ,   ,    ,    »    ,      fiio    ^      1,    Continence,  kon -te-nense,  J 

Contemporary,  kon-t^ra  -po-ra-re,  s.  51i.  One        Continency,  kon' -te-nSn-se,  J  " 

lives  at  the  same  time  with  another.  ^  r„  I    of  one's  self;  chastity  in  general 

To  Contemporise,  kon-tem -po-rize,  v.  a.  IDO.    J. 01   pleasure;  moderation  in  lawful  pleasures. 

make  contemporary.  ^  ^  .  -,     .  .    I  Continent,  kon'-te-nent,  a.     Chaste,  abstemious  in 

Contempt,  kon-temt  ,  S.  412.    The  act  of  despising  I    lawful  pleasures ;  restrained,  moderate,  temperate. 

others,  scorn;  the  state  of  being  despised,  vileness.  [Continent,  kon'-te-nent,  s.  Land  not  disjoined  by 
Contemptible,  kon-tem'-te-bl,  a.    Worthy  of  con- 1    ^j^^       f^om  other  lands;  that  which  contains  any  thing. 

tempt,  deser^^ng  scorn ;  despised,  scorned,  neglected.  I  Continental,  kon-te-nent'-al,  a.  Relating  to  the 
CoNTEMPTiBLENEss,  kon-tem'-te-bl-nes,  s.  The  state  I  continent. 

of  being  contemptible ;  vileness,  cheapness,  ^      I  rjr^  CoNTlNGE,  kon-tinje  ,  V.  a. 

Contemptibly,  kon-tem'-te-ble,  ad.    Meanly,  m  al^^^^^^^^^^^  j^*^  ^!^^—^^^^^^ 

manner  deserving  contempt  ^^„^„f„l    CONTINGENCY,  kon-tin'-je-n-se, 

Contemptuous,  kon-tem -tshu-us,  a.  Scorntul,  f^^t^ij^^jg.  accidental  possibility. 

apt  to  despise.  .,1,'       U   „A     with  Contingent,  kon-tm-jgnt,  a.    Falling  out  by  chance. 

Contemptuously,  kon-tem -tshu-us-le,  ad.    With  ^^^j^^^^^, 

scorn,  with  despite.  ^1   /  ^  1.1  2      «    „    t».  „„  I  Contingent,  kon-tin'-jent,  s.    A  thing  in  the  hands 

Contemptuousness,  kon-tem -tshu-us-neb,  s.  Uispo-i       chance;  a  proportion  that  falls  to  any  person  upon  a 

sition  to  contempt.  ^     .  .      .     x       i  I  division. 

To  Contend,  kon-tend ,  v.  n.    To  strive,  to  struggle ^^^^^^^^^^^^y,  kon-tm -jent-le,  ad.  Accidentally; 
in  opposition;  to  vie,  to  act  in  emulation.  I    ^itj^ont  any  settled  rule. 

To  Contend,  kon-tend  ,  v.  a.    To  dispute  any  tl^ing^  Contingentness,  kon-tin -jent-nes,  s.  Accidentalneas. 


To  touch,  to  reach, 
s.     The  quality  of 


to  contest.  •  x  + 

Contendent,  kon-ten  -dent,  s.  Antagonist,  opponent. 
Contender,  kon-ten'-dur,  s.    Combatant,  champion. 
Content,  kon-tent',  a.    Satisfied  so  as  not  to  repine, 

easy. 


Continual,  kon-tin'-u-al,  a.    Incessant,  proceeding 
without  interruption ;  in  law,  a  continual  claim  is  made 
•    ^,  within  every  year  and  day. 
on-tin'-ii-al-le,  ad.  Without 


from  time  to  time^ 
I  Continually,  kon 
without  interruption 


pause, 


without  ceasing. 


Tn^CoNTENT  kon-tcnt',  V.  a.  To  satisfy  so  as  to  stop  Continuance,  kon-tin -u-anse,  s.  Succession  uniuteT- 
complaint,  to'please,  to  gratify.  .      rupted;  permanence  in  o.ie  state;    abode  m  a  place; 

Content,  kon-t^nt',  s.    Moderate  happiness;  acqui-[ 
escence;  that  which  is  contained,  or  i'lcluJed  in  any^thing; 


thrn7)wW  of  containing,  extent,  capacity;  that  which  is  I    ed;  uninterrupted,  unbroken.  „  , 

combrised  in  a  writing;  in  this  sense  used  only  in  the  c^^^,^,j^TlON,  kon-tin-u-a -sliun,   S.  Protraction 
.Ai    o.wi  thpn  \\  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  lirsti        „..„„„o»5«,.  Mnint^^rmntP*! 


duration,  lastiagness;  perseverance. 
CoNTiNUATE,  kon-tin'-u-ate,  a.  91.  Immediately  unit 
ed ;  uninterrupted,  unbroken.  ^  ^ 


pluralj  a^nd  then  it  is  sometimes  accented  on 
Contented,'  kon-ten'-ted,  •part.  a.  Satisfied,  at  quiet 

Contention,  kon-ten'-shun,  s.  Strife,  debate,  contest 

emulation,  endeavour  to  excel. 
Contentious,  kon-ten -shus,  a.    Quarrelsome,  given 

to  debate,  perverse.        ,  ,   ,  2    ,  t      j     ^  i 
CoNTENTiousLY,  kon-t^n -sh&s-le,  ad.  Perversely, 

quarrelsomely 


or  succession,  uninterrupted.  ^  ^ 
CoNTiNUATivE,  kon-tln'-u-a-tiV, 


duration. 


An  expression 

noting  permanence  or  uuraiion. 
CoNTiNUATOR,  kon-tln-u-a -till',  s.  521.  He  that  con- 
tinues or  Leeps  up  the  series  of  succession. 
To  Continue,  kon-tln'-ii,  v.  n.    To  remain  in  the 

same  state;  to  last,  lo  be  durable;  to  persevere. 
To  Continue,  kon-tin'-u,  v.  a.  To  protract,  or  repeat 
without  interruption;  to  unite  without  a  chasm,  or  inter- 
lowiu^.j.  i      t  t   ,  t      1  -n.  I    vening  substance.  ,   -      1  , 

Contentiousness,  kon-tCn -shus-nes,  s.    Pronenessj  ^^^^.j^^^^j^j^^^  kon-tin -u-£d-le,  ad.    Without  inter- 
ruption, w  ithout  ceasing. 


CovrENTLT5SS,  kon-tcnt -iSs,  a.  Discontented,  dissatis 
lied,  uneasy.        ^      ,    ,      ,  ,         .  . 

Contentment,  kon-t6nt  -ment,  s.  Acquiescence  with 
out  plenary  satisfaction,  gratification 

C0NTKKMINOU8,  kon-tgr-nie-nu8,  a.   Bordering  upo 

Con 

country.  ^ 
To  Contest,  kon-tcst ,  v.  a. 

controvert,  to  litigate. 
To  CoNTt>T,  k«'»n-tc6t,  V.  n.    To  strive,  to  contend; 

to  vie,  to  emulate. 
CoNTKriT,  kon'-teHt,  s.  492.   Dispute,  dilTerence,  debate 
CoNTKHTABLK,  kon-tCei'-ta-M,  a.    Disputable,  contro 

CovrKSTABLBriBSS,  kon-tSs'-ttt-bl-nSs,  s.  Possibility 

of  COIllCHt.  ^ 

To  (yONTi;xT,  kon-tekht ,  v.  a.    To  weave  together 
Context,  koii'-tfikst,  s.  494.    The  general  series  of 

a  dlHCoiir-e.^  ^ 
CoNTKXT,  koii-tf  kst,  a.    Knit  together,  firm 
CoNTKXTi  KK,  koii  t/ikH'-thhurc,  s.  401.    The  disposi 

tion  of  parlM  one  among  another,  the  system,  the  cou 

btilulion 


CoNTiNUER,  kon-tin -u-fir,  s.    One  that  has  the  power 

of  perseverance.  ,,11 
Continuity,  kon-te-nu -e-te,  s.    Connexion,  uninter- 
rupted cohesion ;  the  texture  or  cohesion  ot  the  parts  ot 
:(»NTEHMiN0U8,  kon-tgr-nie-nus!,  a.   Bordering  upon.     an  animal  body.  „  ,  . 

^onterraneous,  kon-tSr-ra -ne-fis,  a.    Of  the  same  Continuous,  kon-tin  -ii-ns,  a.    Joined  together,  with- 

I    out  the  intervention  of  any  space. 
492.    To  dispute,  to|7'o  Contort,  kon-tort',  v.  a.    To  twist,  to  writhe. 

Contortion,  kon-tor -shun,  s.  Twist,  wry  motion, 
flexure 

Contour,  kon-tour',  s.    Frvnvli.     The  outline,  the 

line  by  which  any  ligure  is  delined  or  tenninated. 
Contraband,   kon'-tia-baiul,  «.  524.  Prohibited, 

illegal,  unlawful.  ^ 
7'oContr\ct,  kon-lrakt,  v.  a.    To  draw  together, 
to  shorten  ;  to  bring  two  parties  together,  to  make  a  bargain  ; 
to  betroth,  to  afliance;  to  get  a  habit  of;  to  abridge,  to 
epitomise. 

To  Contract,  kon-trakt',  v.  n.  To  shrink  up;  to 
prow  short;  to  bargain,  as  to  contract  for  a  quantity  ot 
pr(»visionH. 

Contract,  kon  -trakt,  s.  492.  A  bargain,  a  compact; 
an  act  whereby  a  man  and  woman  are  betrothed  to  one 


CON  (  103  ) 

n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  ti\b  172,  bdU  173  —  oil  299 


CON 

p6And  313  —  tAin  466,  this  469. 


One  of  the  parties  to 


another;  a  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bargain  are 
included. 

fj"  Mr.  IVares,  jn  his  English  Orthoepy,  page  338,  has 
very  properly  criticised  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  on  this 
word,  where  he  says,  '  Dr.  Johnson  has  accented  this  word 
*  on  the  last  syllable,  and  has  subjoined  this  remark,'  "an- 
"ciently  accented  on  the  llrst. "  '  It  is  evident,  (says  Mr 
Nares,)  that  the  whole  article  should  be  reversed,  the  word 
'  should  stand  with  the  accent  on  the  lirst,  and  the  remark 
^should  be,'  "anciently  accented  on  the  last."  The  just- 
ness of  these  observations  will  appear  from  the  quotations : 
"  This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 
''Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine."  Shakespeare. 
"I  did;  and  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy, 
"  And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France. "  Ibid. 
But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, needs  no  proof  but  the  general  ear,  and  the  general 
analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form,  492, 
CoxTRACTEDNESS,  kon-trak'-tcd-iies,  s.    The  state  of 

being  contracted. 
CoxTRACTiBitiTY,  kon-trak-te-bll'-e-te,  s.  Possibility 

of  being  contracted. 
CoNTRACTiEtE,  kon-trakt'-te-bl,  a.    Capable  of  con 
traction. 

CoNTRACTiBLETVESs,  kon-trak'-tc-bl-iies,  s.  The  quality 

of  suffering  contraction. 
Contractile,  kon-trak'-til,  a.  145.  140.  Having 

the  power  shortening  itself. 
CoNTRACTioiv,  koH-trak'-shun,  s.     The  act  of  con 

tracting  or  shortening;  the  act  of  shrinking  or  shrivelling 

the  state  of  being  contracted,  drawn  into  a  narrow  com- 

{»ass;  in  grammar,  the  reduction  of  two  vowels  or  syl- 
ables  to  one;  abbreviation,  as,  the  writing  is  full  of  con- 
tractions. 
Contractor,  kon-trak'-tur,  s. 

a  contract  or  bargain. 
To  Contradict,  kon-tra-dikt',  v.  a.  To  oppose  ver 

bally,  to  deny ;  to  be  contrary  to. 
Contradicter,  kon-tra-dik'-tur,  s.     One  that  con 

tradicts,  an  opposer. 
Contradiction,  kon-tra-dlk'-shun,  s.  Verbal  opposi 
tion,  controversial  assertion ;   opposition ;  inconsistency 
incongruity ;  contrariety,  in  thought  or  effect. 
Contradictious,  kon-tra-dik'-shus,  a.    Filled  with 

contradictions,  inconsistent ;  inclined  to  contradict. 
CoNTRADicTioiJSNEss,  kon-tra-dik'-shus-iies, 
consistency. 

Contradictorily,  kon-tra-dik'-tiir-e-le,  ad.  Incon- 
sistently with  himself;  opjiositely  to  others. 

Contradictory,  kon-tra-dik'-tur-e,  a.  Opposite  to, 
inconsistent  with ;  in  logick,  that  which  is  in  the  fullest 
opposition. 

Contradictory,  kon-tra-dik'-tur-e,  s.    A  proposition 

which  opposes  another  in  all  its  terms ;  inconsistency. 
Contradistinction,  kon-tra-dls-tlngk'-shun,  s.  408 

Distinction  by  opposite  qualities. 
To  Contradistinguish,  kon-tra-dls-tlng'-gwlsh,  v.a. 

To  distinguish  by  opposite  qualities. 
Contrafissure,  kon-tra-fjsh'-sliure,    s.  450.  452, 

A  crack  of  the  scull,  v\  here  the  blow  was  inflicted,  is  called 

fissure;  but  in  the  contrary  part,  coutralissure 
To  CoNTRAiNDicATE,  kon-tra-ln'-de-katc,  v.  a.  To 

point  out  some  peculiar  symptom  contrary  to  the  general 

tenour  of  the  malady. 
Contraindication,  kon-tra-in-de-ka'-shun,  s.  An 

indication,  or  symptom,  which  forbids  that  to  be  done 

which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease  points  out  at  first. 
Contramure,  kon-tra-mure',  s.     An  outwall  built  ab 

out  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 
CoNTRANiTENCY,  kon-tra-ur-teii-se 

resistance  against  pressure. 
Contraposition,  kon-tra-po-zisli'-iin,  s. 

over  against. 

CoNTRAREGULARiTY,  koii-tra-rSg-u-lar'-e-te,  s.  Con- 
trariety to  rule. 

CoNTRARiANT,  koR-tra  re-ant,  a. 
tradictory. 

Contraries,  kon'-tra-rlz,  s.  99.  Things  of  opposite 
natures  or  qualities;  in  logick,  propositions  which  destroy 
each  other. 

Contrariety,  kon-trii-ri'-e-te,  s.  Repugnance,  op- 
position ;  inconsistency,  quality  or  position  destructive  of 
Its  opposite. 


Re-action,  a 
A  placing 


Inconsistent,  con- 


Contrarily,  kon  -  tra-re-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  contra- 
ry; different  ways,  in  opposite  directions.  Little  used. 
izr  This  and  the  iollowiiig  word  are  by  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable;  no  doubt  from  the  harshness 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  placing  the  accent  on  the 
llrst,  when  so  many  unaccented  syllables  are  to  succeed. 
But  if  harmony  were  to  take  place,  we  should  never  sufler 
the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  contrary,  from  which  these 
words  are  formed ;  but  that  once  admitted,  as  it  invariably 
is  by  the  best  speakers,  we  should  cross  the  most  uniform 
analogy  of  our  language,  if  we  accented  the  adverb  diffe- 
rently from  the  substantive  and  the  adjective ;  and  there- 
fore, however  harsh  they  may  sound,  these  words  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  —  See  Con- 
trary. 

Contrariness,  kon'-tra-re-nes,  s.  Contrariety,  oppo- 
sition. 

Contrarious,  kon-tra -re-us,  a.  Opposite,  repugnant. 
CoNTRARiousLY,  kou-tra -re-us-lc,  ad.  Oppositely. 
Contrariwise,  kon'-tra-re-wize,  ad.  Conversely;  on 
the  contrary. 

Contrary,  kon-tra-re,  a.  Opposite,  contradictory; 
inconsistent,  disagreeing;  adverse,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

f3=  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word  by  all  correct  speakers,  and  as  constantly  re- 
moved to  the  second  by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  When  com- 
mon ears  refuse  a  sound,  it  is  a  strong  presmnption  that 
sound  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  learned  often  vitiate  the  natural  taste  for  their 
own  language  by  an  affected  veneration  for  others ;  while 
the  illiterate,  by  a  kind  of  vernacular  instinct,  fall  into  the 
most  analogical  pronunciation,  and  such  as  is  most  suitable 
to  the  general  turn  of  the  language.  Anciently  this  word, 
as  appears  by  the  poets,  was  most  commonly  pronouneed  by 
the  learned,  as  it  is  now  by  the  vulgar,  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  but  nothing  can  be  now  more  firmly 
established  than  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
other  pronunciation  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. —  See 
Contrarily. 

Contrary,  kon'-tra-re,  s.  A  thing  of  opposite  quali- 
ties ;  a  proposition  contrary  to  some  other ;  in  opposition, 
on  the  other  side;  to  a  contrary  purpose. 

Contrast,  kon -trast,  s.  Opposition  and  dissimilitude 
of  figures,  by  which  one  contributes  to  the  visibility  or 
effect  of  another. 

To  Contrast,  kon-trast',  v.  a.  To  place  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  show  another  figure  to  advantage. 

CoNTRAVALLATiON,  kon-tni-val-la -shun,  s.  The  for- 
tification thrown  up,  to  hinder  the  sallies  of  the  garrison. 

Contravene,  kon-tra-vene',  v.  a.  To  oppose,  to  ob- 
struct, to  baffle. 

CowTRAVENER,  kon-tra-Tc -nuT,  s.  He  who  opposes 
another. 

Contravention,  kon-tra-vln'-shun,  s.  Opposition. 
CoNTRECTATioN,  kon-trck-ta -sliuu,  s.  A  touching. 
CoNTRiBUTARY,  koH-trlb'-u-ta-re,  a.     Paying  tribute 

to  the  same  sovereign.       ^  ^ 
To  Contribute,  kon-trib'-ute,  v.  a.  To  give  to  some 

common  stock. 

To  Contribute,  kon-trib'-ute,  v.  n.  To  bear  a  part, 
to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect. 

Contribution,  kon-tre-bu-shun,  s.  The  act  of  pro- 
moting some  design,  in  conjunction  with  other  persons; 
that  which  is  given  by  several  hands  for  some  common 
purpose;  that  which  is  paid  for  the  support  of  an  array 
lying  in  a  country. 

CoNTRiBUTiVE,  kon-ti'lb'-ii-tiv,  a.  That  has  the  power 
or  quality  of  promoting  any  purpose  in  concurrence  with 
other  motives. 

Contributor,  kon-trib'-u-tiir,  s.  166.  One  that  bears 
a  part  in  some  common  design. 

Contributory,  kon-trib'-u-tur-e,  a.  512.  Promoting 
the  same  end,  bringing  assistance  to  some  joint  design. 

To  Contristate,  kon-tris'-tate,  v.  a.  To  sadden,  to 
make  sorrowful.    Not  used. 

CoNTRisTATiON,  koR-tris-ta -shuH,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing sad,  the  state  of  being  made  sad.   Not  used. 

Contrite,  kon'-trlte,  a.  140.  Bruised,  much  worn; 
worn  with  sorrow,  harassed  with  the  sense  of  guilt,  peni 
tent. 

This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, both  as  it  is  an  adjective,  from  which  is  formed  the 
abstract  substantive  contritenese,  and  as  the  accent  on  tiie 
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^  559.  Fite  73,  &  T7,  fW  83,  tat  93,  mot  S^-pin^  lOS.  V"^"  l^-""  "S^^ 


the  last, 


first  syllable  h««/„;.«fX?on'Mr"fc«^t  Bailey,  place 
140.   Accordingly  Di.  Jo^^^^^^^  Sheriilan,  Mr.  \ares, 

the  accent  0.. the  l^^J^^^  ^^<r ''jX^  Perry  Buchanan, 
Jldf^ick  iSac'e  k  on^lie^^^^^^^  with 'anquestiouably  the 
bestu;age'outheiyide.  p^.^itently. 

,eSsfo;.re£the  accent  o^^^^ 

\    of  health,  recovery  from  a  disease 


Contumely,  kon'-tu-me-le,  s.    Coutemptuousnes?,  bit- 
terness of  language,  reproach. 
To  Contuse,  kon-tuze ,  v.  a.  437.    To  beat  together, 
to  bruise;  to  bruise  the  flesh  without  a  breach  of  the  con- 

CoNTUSiON,  kon-tii -zliun,  s.    The  act  of  beating  or 
bruising  -,  tlie  state  of  being  beaten  or  lj}"'seil'  ^  oravse. 
..^r^' ^  T  ■E'^f-vj^rre  l/i»n-vii-le>-i -scnsc,  51v. }  ^  Rencwal 


S.     Contrition,  repent 


tJme  syllable.-See  Contrari7y.^ 
CoNTRiTENESs,  kon  -tritc-nes 

CoNTRiTio^v,  k6n-trisli'-^m,  s.     The  act  of  grinding 

.nhhin"  to  poM  der;  penitence,  sorrow  tor  sin. 
Co^^TKnT^^^^^^  «.  I'--^^^ 

C;fTa?VANCE;kin-trr-.anse,  s     The  act  of  contriv- 

TrL"N™TE,k5n4rlTe,..-     To  fonn  or 
to  plan 


to 


of  health,  recovery  from  a  disease. 
Convalescent,  kon-va-les  -sent,  a.  Recovering. 
To  Convene,  kon-vene',  v.  n.    To  come  together, 

To'convene,  kon-vene ,  v.  a.     To  call  together,  to 

assemble,  to  convoke ;  ^to  sum^mon  judicially. 
Convenience,  kon-ve -ne-ense,  I      pitness,  commo- 
Conveniency,  kon-ve'-ne-en-se,  ) 
mousness,  cau'se  of  case,  accommodation;  fitness  of  time 

lo  uiiu  I  nlare 

Convenient,  k6n-v^'-n^Snt,  a.  Fit,  suitable,  proper, 
design,  1  Co^^^^iENTLY,  kon-v^'-n^-ent-le,  ad.  Commodioas- 


Co^tkTvement,  kftn-trlve-ment,  s.  Invention.  Ici^Vk^T,  kSn'-vfint,  s.  An  assembly  of  religious  per- 
1^       „..  ,r«   li.*m-trl'-vur,  s.  98.    An  inventor.  ^^ns  :  a  religious  house,  a  monasteiT,  a  nunnery 

Lot  kVm  tiH\U'  s  m.  A  register,  or  account ^72^^^^,^,  kon-vent',  v.  a.  492.  To  call  before  a 
U)NTROL,  Kou  iiu    ,    •  ^  .  iudge  or  iudicature.   Not  in  use. 


restraining,  restraint^  opposition 
sliil,  O.     Relating  to 
Dispute,  debate;  a 


of  superintending  or 

confutation.  , 
Controversial,  kon-tro-ver 

disputes,  disputatious.  ^  ^ 
Controversy,  kon -tro-ver-se,  s. 

suit  in  law  ;  a  quarrel. 
To  Controvert,  kon -tro-vert,  v.  a 

C:^^ra'!^^B;irS^v^.-t;-^-l.l,  a.  I..p„.a.,e 
COTTROVKRT.ST,k.-,u-tr«-vk-tirt,  s.  Disputa-t,  ch.cf- 
Iv  on  religious  subjects. 

L-  It  is  with  some  surprise  I  have  frequently  observed 


'  ^^'^i^^:  we  ^si;;to*V.;^'u:^^  Fope 
CONVENTICLER,  k^.n-vSn -tlk-liU,  s      One  that  sup- 
ports or  frequents  private  and  unlawful  assemblies. 
Convention,  kon-vCn'-slifm,  s.     The  act  of  coming 
together,  union,  coalition;  an  assembly;  a  contract,  agree- 
I    nieut  for  a  time.  ,  /   ,  ?  c-^-    w  i  » 

To  debate,  to  Conventional,  kon-vSn -sliun-al,  a.    Stipulated,  a- 
'    greed  on  by  compact.     „  ,   ,  ,     4     t         .  ^.  .„„„ 
CoNVENTioNARY,  k^n-ven'-sliAii-a-re,  a.  Acting  upon 

Conventual,  kftn-vgn'-tshii-^^l,  a.    Belonging  to  a 

convent,  monastick.   „  ,       .   4,  .         u  „ 

Conventual,  kon-vgn'-tslifi-al,  s.     A  monk,  a  mm, 

one  that  lives  in  a  convent. 
7'o  Converge,  kftn-vgrje,  v.  n.  To  tend  to  one  point 
from  different  places 


Tending  to  one  point 
Qualified  for  con- 

• -S^pSfS^.,™  ^^^^ 

one  position  to  another  till  tlit>^  rt^H-n  i  .umi.ir.-l    «f  being  a  pleasing  companion  ^ 

CoNVERSABLY,  koR-ver'-sia-ble,  ad. 

manner.  .  ,  «  ^ 

kon  -ver-sant, 


Obstinate,  per- 


Contumacious,  kt)n-tii-raa-sbuig,  a. 

vcrnc,  stubborn.  1/    1  2    1 1        j  ^^i 

CoNTi  MAciovhLY,  kon-tu  nia -sluis-le,  ad.  Obsti 
natch,  inflexibly,  perversely.  ,  ,      ,  ,. 

CoNTiiMAciousNEss,  k(Wtu-ma -slius-iiSs,  8.  Obstl 

nacv,  perversenens. 
Cos  ri  MATY,  kAn'-tu-ma-sA,  s.    Obstinacy,  pcrvcr«c- 
neh^-  in  law,  a  uill.il  rontnnpt  and  disobedience  to  any 
lawful  MinuiMMiH  or  jiidinal  order. 
CoNTVVKLiors,  kon  til  ine-le-As,  a.  Reproachful, 
{.arcantirk  ;  inclined  to  uller  reproach;  productive  ol  re- 
proach, Hbamelnl. 
CoNTVMELUM  HLY,  kon-tu-iiic -l(i-ifl-lc, (id.  Reproach 

fully,  contcmptuouHly. 
CONTU.MELIOUSNB88,  kon-tu-niii'-Ie-as-niB,  9.  nude 
ne»H,  reproach. 


lu  a  conversable 


Conversant, 


'  I  a.     Acquainted  with, 


kon-ver-sant,j 
familiar;  having  intercourse  with  any,  acquainted;  relat- 
ing to,  concerning. 
I        There  are  authorities  so  considerable  for  each  of  these 
p^amlS.ioJJ'as'^^^.der  a  ^'f--""  "S/'l^^i.^^llT  Mr' P^^: 

I sy liable  when  two  consonants  occur  m  the  middle.  liii« 
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nor  167,  not  163  — tube  171,  tSb  172,  bfiU  173  — oil  299  — p5fin(1313 


of  order, 


rule,  however,  is  frequently  violated  in  favour  of  the  ante- 
penultimate accent  (the  favourite  accent  of  our  language) 
as  in  aggrandize,  amnesty,  character,  convcrtite,  ance- 
stor, magistrate,  protestnnt,  etc.  and  where  there  is  but 
one  consonant  in  the  middle,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  the  accent  of  the  dissyllable  verb  neglected,  and  the 
trisyllable  noun  adopting  the 'antepenultimate  accent.  Thus 
the  Mords  confident,  president,  provident,  etc.  are  not  ac- 
cented like  the  verbs  confide,  preside,  etc.  etc.  but  are  con- 
sidered as  simples,  and  follow  the  general  rule;  uhich  is, 
that  all  simples  of  three  syllables,  with  but  one  consonant 
in  the  middle,  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  that  the 
vowel  in  this  syllable  is  short,  503.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, since  authorities  are  so  equal  and  analogy  so  preca 
rious,  usage  must  be  the  umpire;  and  my  observation  fails 
me  if  that  which  may  be  called  the  best  usage  does  not  de- 
cide in  favour  of  the  accent  on  the  iirst  syllable. 
CoxvERSATiox,  koH-Yer-sa -sliiln,  s.      Familiar  dis- 
course, chat,  easy  talk,  a  particular  act  of  discoursing 
upon  any  subject;  commerce,  intercourse;  familiarity; 
behaviour,  manner  of  acting  in  common  life. 
To  Converse,  kon-vgrse',  v.  n.    To  cohabit  with,  to 
hold  intercourse  with ;  to  be  acquainted  with;  to  discourse 
familiarly  upon  any  subject;  to  have  commerce  with  a 
different  sex. 

Converse,  koii -verse,  s.  592.  Manner  of  discoursing 
in  familiar  life;  acquaintance,  cohabitation,  familiarity; 
with  geometricians,  it  means  the  contrary. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  substantive  was  ancient- 
ly pronounced  like  the  verb,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable ;  but  nothing  is  now  better  established  than  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first.  ^  Even  the  line  of  Pope, 

"Generous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride," 
however  rugged  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  otherwise. 
Conversely,  kon-verse'-le,  ad.  With  change 
reciprocally. 

Conversion,  kon-ver'-shun,  s.  Change  from  one  state 
into  another,  transmutation ;  change  from  reprobation  to 
grace;  change  from  one  religion  to  another. 

Conversive,  kon-ver -slv,  a.    Conversable,  sociable. 

To  Convert,  kon-vert',  v.  a.  To  change  into  an- 
other substance,  to  transmute;  to  change  from  one  reli- 
gion to  another;  to  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life;  to 
apply  to  any  use,  to  appropriate. 

To  Convert,  kon-vert',  v.  n.  To  undergo  a  change, 
to  be  transmuted. 

CoN^  ERT,  kon'-vert,  s.  492.  A  person  converted  from 
one  opinion  to  another. 

Converter,  kon-vert'-iir,  s.    One  that  makes  converts. 

Convertibility,  kon-ver-te-bU'-e-te,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  possible  to  be  converted. 

Convertible,  kon-ver'-te-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of  change, 
transmutable ;  so  much  alike  as  that  one  may  be  used  for 
the  other. 

CoNVERTiBLY,  kon-ver'-tc-blc,  ad.  Reciprocally. 

Convertite,  kon'-ver-tlte,  s.  156.  503.    A  convert. 

Convex,  kon'-veks,  a.  Rising  in  a  circular  form,  op- 
posite to  concave. 

Convex,  kon -veks,  s.    A  convex  body. 

CoNVEXED,  kon-v^kst',  part.  359.  Protuberant  in  a 
circular  form. 

CoNVEXEDLY,  kon-v^k'-s^d-lc,  ad.  364.  In  a  convex 
form.  ^ 

Convexity,  kon-veks'-e-te,  s.  Protuberance,  in  a  cir- 
cular form. 

Convexlv,  kon-v^ks'-le,  ad.    In  a  convex  form. 
CoNVEXNEss,  kon-v^ks'-ne«,  s. 

ance,  convexity. 
Convexo-concave,  kon-veks'-o-kong'-kave,  a.  Having 

the  hollow  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  the  external 

protuberance. 

To  Convey,  kon-va ,  v.  a.  269.  To  carry,  to  trans 
port  from  one  place  to  another;  to  hand  from  one  to  an 
other;  to  move  secretly;  to  transmit,  to  transfer,  to  de- 
liver to  another;  to  impart. 

Conveyance,  kon-va-iinse,  s.  The  act  of  removing 
any  thing;  way  for  carriage  or  transportation;  the  method 
of  removing  secretly;  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed;  delivery  from  one  to  another;  act  of  tansfer 
ring  property ;  writing  by  which  property  is  transferred 

Conveyancer,  kon-va -an-sur,  s.  A  lawyer  who  draws 
writings  by  which  property  U  transferred. 


Spheroidical  protuber- 


f /tin  466,  Tins  469. 

One  who  carries  or  trans- 


Conveyer,  kon-va'-ur,  s. 

mits  any  thing. 
To  Convict,  kon-vikt',  v.  a.    To  prove  guilty,  to 

detect  iu  guilt;  to  confute,  to  discover  to  be  false. 
Convict,  kon-vikt',  a.    Convicted,  detected  in  guilt. 
Convict,  kon-vikt,  s.  492.    A  person  cast  at  the  bar. 
Conviction,  kon-vlk'-shun,  s.  Detection  of  guilt;  the 

act  of  convincing,  confutation. 
Convictive,  kon-Vik'-tiv,  a.  157.    Having  the  power 

of  convincing. 

To  Convince,  kon-vinse',  v.  a.  To  force  another  to 
acknowledge  a  contested  position ;  to  convict.  —  See  To 
Collect. 

Convincement,  kon-vinse'-ment,  s.  Conviction. 

Convinciele,  kon-vln'-se-bl,  a.  Capable  of  conviction ; 
capable  of  being  evidently  disproved. 

Convincingly,  kon-vin'-slng-le,  ad.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Convincingness,  kon-vin'-sing-nes,  s.  The  power 
of  convincing. 

To  Convive,  kon-vlve',  v.  a.  To  entertain,  to  feast. 
Obsolete. 

Convival,  kon-vi'-val,    \  „  t^i     r»  w 

,4      -i  ,    4.  }  a.  llo.     Relatmg  to  an 
Convivial,  kon-viv  -yal,  )  ^ 

entertainment,  festal,  social. 
Conundrum,  ko-niin'-drum,  s.    A  low  jest,  a  quibble. 
To  Convocate,  kon'-vo-kate,  v.  a.  To  call  together. 
Convocation,  kon-vo-ka -shun,  s.    The  act  of  calling 

to  an  assembly ;  an  assembly ;  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 

for  consultation  upon  matters  ecclesiastical. 
To  Convoke,  kon-voke',  v.  a.    To  call  together,  to 

summon  to  au  assembly. 
To  Convolve,  kon-volv',  v.  a.    To  roll  together,  to 

roll  one  part  upon  another. 
Convoluted,  kon-vo-lu'-ted,  part.  a.  Twisted,  rolled 

upon  itself. 

Convolution,  kon-vo-lu'-sliun,  s.  The  act  of  rolling 
any  thing  upon  itself;  the  state  of  roiling  together  in 
company. 

To  Convoy,  kon-voe',  v.  a.    To  accompany  by  land 

or  sea,  for  the  sake  of  defence. 
Convoy,  kon'-voe,  s.  492.    Attendance  at  sea  or  on 

the  road  by  way  of  defence;  the  act  of  attending  as  a 

defence. 

Conusance,  kon'-ii-sanse,  s.  Cognizance,  notice.  A 
law  term.  —  See  Cognizance. 

f^r  Perhaps  it  may  be  placed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  that  this  is  the  word  they  use  instead  of  Cognizance, 
and  consequently,  that  the  charge  against  them  of  mutilat- 
ing that  M  ord  falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  second  syllables  of  these  words  are  so  different  as 
to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  which  they  make  use  of;  and  that 
the  words  cognizable,  cognizor,  and  cognizee,  being  pro- 
nounced by  them  without  the  g,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
justness  of  the  accusation. 

To  Convulse,  kon-vulse',  v.  a.  To  give  an  irregular 
and  involuntary  motion  to  the  parts  of  any  body. 

Convulsion,  kon-vul'-shun,  s.  A  convulsion  is  an  in- 
voluntary contraction  of  the  iibres  and  muscles  ;  an  irre- 
gular and  violent  motion,  commotion. 

Convulsive,  kon-vnl'-siv,  a.  158. 428.  Giving  twitch- 
es or  spasms. 

CoNY,  kfm'-ne,  s.  A  rabbit,  an  animal  that  burrows 
in  the  ground. 

Cony-burrow,  kun'-ne-bfir-6,  s.  A  place  where  rab- 
bits make  their  holes  in  the  ground. 

To  Coo,  kOO,  V.  n.  10.    To  cry  as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

Cook,  kook,  s.  306.  One  whose  profession  is  to  dress 
and  prepare  v;ictuals  for  the  table. 

Cook-maid,  koOk'-made,  s.  A  maid  that  dresses  pro- 
visions. 

Cook-room,  kOOk'-room,  s.  A  room  in  which  provi- 
sions are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew. 

To  Cook,  koOk,  v.  a.   To  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 

Cookery,  kOOk'-ur-e,  s.  555.  The  art  of  dressing 
victuals. 

Cool,  kool,  a.  306.    Somewhat  cold,  approaching  to 

cold;  not  zealous,  not  fond. 
Cool,  k55l,  s.    Freedom  from  heat. 

o 
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To  Cool,  koOl,  v.  a.    To  make  cool,  to  allay 
to  quiet  passion,  to  calm  anger. 
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To  Cool,  kool,  v.  n.    To  grow  less  hot ;  to  grow  less 

warm  with  regard  to  passion. 
Cooler,  kOOl'-ur,  s.    That  which  has  the  power  of 
cooling  the  body,  a  vesselin  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 


Coolly,  kool-le,  ad.    Without  heat,  or  sharp  cold 

without  passion. 
Coolness,  kool'-nes,  s.    Geatle  cold,  a  soft  or  mild 
degree  of  cold;  want  of  affection,  disinclination ;  freedom 
from  passion. 

CooM,  kooin,  s.  306.  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven's 
mouth ;  that  matter  that  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  car 
riages. 

Coomb,  koom,  s.  Ameasuve  of  cora  contaiaiug  four 
bushels. 

Coop,  koop,  s.  A  cage,  a  pen  for  animals,  as  poultry 
or  sheep. 

To  Coop,  koop,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  in  a  narrow  compass, 

to  cage.  ^ 
CooPEE,  koo-pee ,        A  motion  in  dancing. 
Cooper,  koo'-pur,  s.  98.     One  that  makes  coops  or 

barrels. 

Cooperage,  koo'-pur-idje,  s.  90.    The  price  paid  for 

cooper's  work.  ^  ^ 

To  Co-operate,  ko-6p'-er-ate,  v.  n.  To  labour  jointly 

with  another  to  the  same  end  •,  to  concur  in  the  same  ef 

feet. 

Co-operation,  ko-op-er-a'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  con 

tributing  or  concurring  to  the  same  end 
Co-operative,   ko-op'-er-a-tiv,  a.     Promoting  the 

same  end  jointly. 
Co-operator,  ko-op'-er-a-tur,  s.  521.    He  that  by 

joint  endeavours,  promotes  the  same  end  with  others 
Co-optation,  ko-op-ta'-shun,  s.     Adoption,  assuipp 

tion. 

Co-ordinate,  ko-6r'-de-nate,  a.  91.  Holding  the  same 
rank. 

Co-ordinately,  ko-or'-de-nate-le,  ad.    In  the  same 
rank. 

Co-ordinateness,  ko-or'-de-nate-nes,  s.    The  state 

of  being  co-ordinate. 
Co-ordination,  ko-or-de-na -shun,  s.    The  state 

holding  the  same  rank,  collateralnesa. 
Coot,  koot,  s.  306.    A  small  black  water- fowl. 
Cop,  kop,  s.    The  head,  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Coparcenary,  ko-par'-se-na-re,  s.    Joint  succession 

to  any  inheritance. 
Coparcener,  ko-piir'-se-nur,  s.  Coparceners  are  such 

as  have  equal  portion  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ancestor 
Coparceny,  ko-par'-se-ne,  s.    An  equal  share  of  co 

parceners. 

Copartner,  ko-pftrt'-nur,  s.  98.  One  that  has  a  share 

in  some  common  stock  or  affair. 
Copartnership,  ko-part'-nur-sliip,  s.    The  state  of 

bearing  an  equal  part,  or  possessing  an  equal  share. 
Copatain,  kop'-a-tin,  a.  208.    High-raised,  pointed 

Obsolete. 

Copayva,  ko-pa -va,  s.  92.    A  gum  which  distils  from 

a  tree  in  Brasil. 
Cope,  kope,  s.    Any  thing  with  which  the  head  is  co 

vcred ;  a  sacerdotal  cloak,  worn  in  nacred  ministration 

any  thing  which  is  spread  over  the  head. 
To  CopK,  K«>p(;,  V.  a.    To  cover,  as  with  a  cope; 

contend  with,  to  oppose. 
To  Cope,  kopc,  d.  n.  To  contend,  to  struggle,  to  striv 
Copikr,  kop'-|)»;-ur,  s.    One  that  copies,  a  transcriber 

a  plagiary,  an  imitator 
Coping,  ko-pin^,  s.    The  upper  tire  of  masonry  which 

coverB  th(r  Mali. 
Copiot  s,  k(V-pc-U8,  a.    Plentiful,  abundant,  abounding 

in  wodIh  or  iinagcH. 
Copioi  KLV,  ko -|m;-Ak-1(';,  ad.    Plentifully,  abundantly 

in  great  qnantilicH;  at  large,  diffusely 
CopioisNKss,  ko'-po-ftb-nis,  «.     Plenty,  abundance 

exuberance  of  Hlyle. 

Copland,  kop'  liind,  .<?.    A  piece  of  ground  which  tcr 
minatCH  with  an  acute  angle. 
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Copped,  kop  -ped,  or  kopt,  a.  366. 

or  head. 

CoPPEL,  kop'-pel,  S.  An  instrument  used  in  chymistry.  Its 

use  is  to  try  and  purify  gold  and  silver. 
Copper,  kop' -pur,  s.  98.    One  of  the  six  primitive 

metals. 

Copper,  kop'-pfir,  s.    A  boiler  larger  than  a  moveable 
pot. 

Copper-nose,  kop'-pur-noze,  s.    A  red  nose. 
Copper-plate,  kop' -pur-plate,  s.    A  plate  on  which 

pictures  are  engraven. 
Copper-work,  kop'-pur-wflrk,   s.    A  place  where 

copper  is  manufactured. 
Copperas,  k6p'-pur-«is,  s.    A  kind  of  vitriol. 
Coppersmith,  kop'-pur-smltli,  s.     One   that  manu- 
factures copper. 
Copperworm,  kop'-pur-wurm,  s.    A  little  worm  in 

ships ;  a  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 
Coppery,  kop'-piir-e,  a.    Containing  copper. 
Coppice,  kop' -pis,  s.  142.    Low  woods  cut  at  stated 
times  for  fuel. 

Copple-dust,  kop'-pl-dust,  S,    Powder  used  in  purify- 
ing metals. 

CoppLED,  kop'-pld,  a.  359.    Rising  in  a  conick  form. 
Copse,  kops,  s.    Short  wood. 
To  Copse,  kops,  v.  a.    To  preserve  underwood. 
Copula,  kop'-u-la,  s.  92.    The  word  which  unites  the 

ubject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
To  Copulate,  kop'-u-late,  v.  a.    To  unite,  to  conjoin. 
To  Copulate,  kop'-u-late,  v.  n.    To  come  together 

as  different  sexes. 
Copulation,  kop-u-la-shun,  S.    The  congress  or  em- 
brace of  the  two  sexes. 
Copulative,  kop'-u-la-tiv,  a.  157.  A  term  of  grammar. 
Copy,  kop'-pe,  s.  482.    A  transcript  from  the  archetype 
or  original;  an  individual  book,  as  a  good  and  fair  copy; 
the  original,  the  archetype;  a  picture  drawn  from  another 
picture. 

CoPY-EooK,  k()p'-pe-l)Ook,  s.    A  book  in  which  copies 

are  written  for  learners  to  imitate. 
Copyhold,  kop'-pe-hold,  s.    A  tenure,  for  which  the 
tenant  hath  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made 
by  the  steward  of  his  lord's  court. 
Copyholder,  kop'-pe-hol-dur,  s.    One  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  land  in  copyhold. 
To  Copy,  kop'-pe,  v.  a.    To  transcribe,  to  write  after 

an  original;  to  imitate,  to  propose  to  imitation. 
To  Copy,  kop'-pe,  v.  n.    To  do  any  thing  in  imitation 


of  something  else. 
CoPYER,  kop'-pe-ur. 
Copyist,  kop'-pe-Ist, 

pictures. 
To  Coquet,  ko-ket', 

pearance  of  amorous 


One  who  copies  writing  or 
To  treat  with  an  ap- 


V.  a.  415. 

tenderness. 

Coquetry,  ko-ket'-re,  s.  Affectation  of  amorous  ad- 
vances. 

Coquette,  ko-kSt',  s.  A  gay,  airy  girl,  who  endeavours 

to  attract  notice. 
Coracle,  kor'-a-kl,  s.  405.    A  boat  used  in  Wales  by 

lishers. 

Coral,  kor -al,  s.  Red  coral  is  a  plant  of  as  great 
hardness  and  stony  nature  while  growing  in  the  water, 
as  it  is  after  long  exposure  to  the  air;  the  piece  of  coral 
which  children  use  as  a  niaything. 

We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  CMrraZ;  but 

this  is  contrary  to  all  our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries,  and 

ought  to  be  avoided. 

CoRALLii\E,  kor'-iil-in,  a.  150.    Consisting  of  coral. 
CoRALLiNiE,  kor'-ill-in,  s.  Coralline  is  a  sea- plant  used 

in  medicine.  ^  ^  ^ 

CoRALLoiD,  or  CoRALLOiDAL,  kor'-al-lMd,  or  kor-ul- 

loid'-al,  a.   Resembling  coral. 
CoRANT,  ko-rant',  s.    A  nimble  sprightly  dance. 
CoRnAN,  kor'-biin,  s.  168.    An  alms  basket,  a  gift,  an 

alms. 

CoKiiEiLf;,  kor'-b^'Iz,  s.  Little  baskets  used  in  fortifi- 
cation, iilled  with  earth. 
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Corbel,  kor'-bel,  s.    In  architecture,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  basket. 
Cord,  koril,  s.    A  rope,  a  string ;  a  quantity  of  wood 
for  fuel;  a  pile  eig^ht  feet  long,  four  high,  and  foar  broad. 
Cord-maker,  kord'-ma-kfir,  s.    One  whose  trade  is 

to  make  ropes,^  a  rope-maker. 
CoRD-M  ooD,  kord'-wiid,  s.    Wood  piled  up  for  fuel. 
To  Cord,  konl,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  ropes. 
Cordage,  kor'-dldje,  s.  90.    A  quantity  of  cords. 
Corded,  kor'-dsd,  a.    Made  of  ropes. 
Cordelier,  kor-de-lcer',  s.  275.     A  franciscan  friar, 
so  named  from  the  cord  which  serves  him  for  a  cincture. 
Cordial,  kor'-je-al,   s.  294.  376.    A  medicine  that 
increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  quickens  the  circula- 
tion;  any  medicine  that  increases  strength;  any  thing  that 
comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhilarates. 

There  is  certainly  a  tendency  in  the  d  as  well  as  in 
the  t  to  slide  into  a  soft  hissing  sound  when  preceded  by 
the  accent,  and  folloved  by  a  diphthong  or  a  diphthongal 
vowel,  commencing  with  the  sound  of  e.  This  is  evident  by 
the  current  pronunciation  of  immediate,  verdure,  etc.  asif 
^yrhtcn  immejiate,  verjure,  etc.  294;  and  this  pronunciation 
is  so  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  that  the  organs 
slide  into  it  insensibly.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  order  to  mark  this 
sound,  has  adopted  the  y,  and  spelled  the  word  Cor-dtj-al : 
and  it  y  is  here  articulated  as  a  consonant,  as  is  intended, 
its  connexion  with  d  produces  a  sound  so  near  the  hiss  in 
Cor-je-al,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  it. 
Cordial,  kor'-je-al,  a.  Reviving,  invigorating ;  sincere, 
hearty. 

Cordiality,  kor-je-al'-e-te,  s.    Relatiouto  the  heart; 
sincerity. 

Cordially,  kor'-je-al-le,  ad.    Sincerely,  heartily. 
Core,  kore,  s.  The  heart;  the  inner  part  of  any  thing; 

the  inner  part  of  a  fruit,  which  contains  the  kernel;  the 

matter  contained  in  a  bile  or  sore. 
CoRiACEOis,  k6-re-{i'-shus,  a.    Consisting  of  leather; 

of  a  substance  resembling  leather. 
Coriander,  ko-re-an'-dur,  s.  98.    A  plant. 
CoRixTH,  kfir'-ran,  s.    A  small  fruit  cummonly  called 

currant,  which  see. 
Corixthiaa,  ko-rin'-t/ie-an,  a.  Is  generally  reckoned 

the  fourth  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 
Cork,  kork,  s.    A  glandiferous  tree,  in  all  respects  like 

the  ilex,  exceptingthebark  ;  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  used 

for  stopples ;  the  stopple  of  a  bottle. 
To  Cork,  kork,  v.  a.    To  put  corks  into  bottles. 
CoRKi.VG-PiN,  kor-king-pin ,  s.    A  pin  of  the  largest 

size. 

Corky,  kor'-ke,  a.    Consisting  of  cork. 
CoRMOR.4NT,  kor'-mo-rant,  s.    A  bird  that  preys  upon 

iish;  a  glutton. 
CoRX,  korn,  s.    The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in 

pods;  grain  unreapcd;  grain  in  the  ear,  yet  unthrashed; 

an  excrescence  on  the  foot,  hard  and  painful. 
To  CoRX,  korn,  v.  a.    To  salt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt; 

to  form  into  small  grains. 
CoRx-FiELD,  korn'-feeld,  s.    A  field  where  corn  is 

grow  ing. 

CoRX-FLAG,  korn -flag",  s.  A  plant:  the  leaves  are  like 

those  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 
CoR\-FLOOR,  korn'-flore,  S.    The  floor  where  corn  is 

stored. 

CoRX-FLOWER,  kom'-flou-fir,  s.    The  blue-bottle. 
CoRx-LAXD,  korn'-land,  s.    Land  appropriated  to  the 


Corneous,  kor'-ne-us,  a.    Horny,  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling horn. 

Corner,  kor'-niir,  s.  98.  An  angle;  a  secret  or  remote 

place ;  the  extremities,  the  utmost  limit. 
Corner-stone,  kor'-nur-stone,  s.     The  stone  that 

unites  the  two  walls  at  the  corner. 
CoRNERWisE,  kor'-nur-wize,  ad.  Diagonally. 
Cornet,  kor'-net,  s.  99.    A  musical  instrument  blown 

with  the  mouth ;  a  company  or  troop  of  horse,  in  this 

sense  obsolete;  the  officer  who  bears  the  standard  of  a 

troop;  Cornet  of  a  horse,  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  pastern 

that  runs  round  the  coffin. 
Cornet CY,  kor'-net-se,  s.    The  post  of  a  comet  in 

the  army. 

Cornice,  kor'-nis,  s.  142.    The  highest  projection  of  a 

wall  or  column. 
Cornicle,  kor'-nik-kl,  s.  405.    A  little  horn. 


A  mill  to  grind  corn  into 


production  of  grain. 
CoRN-MiLL,  korn'-mil,  s. 
meal. 

Corn-pipe,  korn'-pipe,  s.   A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the 

joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn. 
CoRNCiiANDLER,  kom'-tshand-lur,  s.  One  that  retails 

corn. 

CoRNCUTTER,  kom'-kut  tur,  s.    A  man  whose  profes- 
sion it  is  to  extirpate  corns  from  the  foot. 
Cornel,  kor'-nel,  i 
Cornelian-tree,  k6r-ne'-le-an-tree,  |  ^ 
nel-tree.  beareth  the  fruit  commonly  called 
cherry. 


a.     Homed,  having 

S.  The  horn  of  plenty. 
To  bestow  horns,  to 

Grafted  with  horns, 

A  man  horned,  a 


The  Cor- 
the  Cornelian 


Cornigerous,  kor-nidje'-e-rus, 
horns. 

CoRNUCOPiAE,  kor-nu-ko'-pe-e, 
To  Cornute,  kor-nute',  v.  a. 
cuckold. 

Cornuted,  kor-nu-ted,  a. 

cuckolded. 
Cornuto,  kor-nu-to,  s.  Italian. 

cuckold. 

Corny,  kor'-ne,  a.    Strong  or  hard  like  horn,  horny; 

producing  grain  or  corn. 
Corollary,  kor'-o-lar-e,  s.  168.    The  conclusion ;  an 

inference. 

{5=  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  Entick,  and  Smith,  accent  this  word  on  the  first, 
and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Bailey,  on  the  second 
syllable.  The  weight  of  authority  is  certainly  for  the  ac- 
centuation I  have  adopted,  and  analogy  seems  to  confirm 
this  authority.  For  as  the  word  is  derived  from  CoroZ^arium, 
with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  our  pronunciation 
of  this  word  generally  lays  an  additional  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  which,  when  the  word  is  shortened  by  dropping  a 
syllable  in  Corollary,  becomes  the  principal  accent,  as  in  a 
thousand  other  instances.  —  See  Academy, 
Coronal,  kor'-o-niil,  s.  168.  A  crown,  a  garland. 
Coronal,  kor-o'-nal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  top  of  the 

head.  ,  1    4  t 

Coronary,  kor'-o-nar-e,  a.    Relating  to  a  crown;  it 

is  applied  in  anatomy  to  arteries  fancied  to  encompass  the 

heart  in  the  anauner  of  a  garland. 
Coronation,  kor-6-na'-sliun,  s.  The  act  or  solemnity 

of  crowning  a  king;  the  pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a 

coronation. 

Coroner,  kor'-o-nur,  s.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enquire  how  any  violent  death  was  occasioned. 

Coronet,  kor'-o-net,  s.  An  inferior  crown  worn  by 
the  nobility.     ^    ^  ^ 

Corporal,  kor'-p6-ral,  s.  168.  The  lowest  officer  of 
the  infantry;  a  low  sea-officer. 

Corporal,  kor'-po-ral,  a.  Relating  to  the  body,  be- 
longing to  the  body ;  material,  not  spiritual. 

CoRPORALiTY,  kor-po-ral'-c-tc,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  embodied. 

Corporally,  kor'-po-ral-e,  ad.  Bodily. 

Corporate,  kor'-po-rate,  a.  91.  United  in  a  body 
or  community.  it,  , 

Corporation,  kor-po-ra'-shiin,  s.    A  body  politick. 

Corporeal,  kor-po'-re-al,  a.  Having  a  body,  not 
immaterial.  ^     ^^.^  ^ 

Corporeity,  k6r-p6-re'--e-te,  s.  Materiality,  bodili- 
ness. 

Corps,  kore,  s.    Plural  korz.    A  body  of  forces. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  unpleasing  idea  this  word  suggests, 
when  pronounced  in  the  English  manner,  that  has  lixed  it 
in  the  French  pronunciation.  Nothing  can  be  more  fright- 
ful to  an  elegant  ear,  than  the  sound  it  has  from  the  mouth 
of  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  fashionable 
and  military  usage. 

Corpse,  korps,  s.  168.  A  carcass,  a  dead  body,  a  corse. 
Corpulence,  kor'-pu-lense. 
Corpulency,  kor'-pu-len-se, 

fleshiness. 
Corpulent,  kor'-pu-lent,  a. 

02 


s.  Balkiness  of  body. 
Fleshy,  Jbulky. 


COR  (  108  )  COR 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  16i, 

A  small  body 


Relat- 


CoRPUscLE,  kor'-pfis-sl,  s.  351.  405. 

an  atom.  ,  ,     ^  4 

CoRPUsci'LAR,  kor-pus'-kvi-lar,  ^  ^    ^  ^     )  ^ 
CoRPUsci  LABiA  v,  koi'-pus-ku-la'-re-an,  ) 

ing  to  bodies,  comprising  bodies. 
7b  CoBRADE,  kor-rade',  v.  a.  168.     To  board,  to 

scrape  together. 
CoBRADiATiox,  kor-ra-de-a.-shuH,  s.    A  conjunction 

of  rays  into  one  point. 
To  Correct,  kor-rekt',  v.  a.    To  punish,  to  chastise; 

to  amend ;  to  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  ingredient  by 

another. 

Correct,  kor-rekt',  a.  Revised  or  finished  with  ex- 
actness. 

Correction,  kor-rek'-slifin,  s.  Punishment,  discipline ; 

amendment ;  that  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any 

thing  wrong;  reprehension;  abatement  of  noxious  qualities, 

by  the  addition  of  something  contrary. 
CorrectiojVER,  kor-rek'-shun-ar,  s.      A  jail-bird. 

Obsolete. 

Corrective,  kor-rek'-tiv,  a.  157.  Having  the  power 

to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualities. 
Corrective,  kor-rek'-t!v,  s.     That  which  has  the 

power  of  altering  or  obviating  any  thing  amiss  ;  limitation, 

restriction. 

Correctly,  kor-rekt'-le,  ad.    Accurately,  exactly. 

Correctness,  kor-rekt'-nes,  s.    Accuracy,  exactness. 

Corrector,  kor-rek'-tur,  s.  98.  He  that  amends 
or  alters,  by  punishment;  he  that  revises  any  thing  to 
free  it  from  faults ;  such  an  ingredient  in  a  composition 
as  guards  against  or  abates  the  force  of  another. 

To  Correlate,  kor-re-late',  v.  n.  To  have  a  reci 
procal  relation,  as  father  and  son.  —  See  Counterbalance 

Correlate,  kor'-e-late,  s.  One  that  stands  in  the 
opposite  relation. 

Correlative,  kor-rel'-a-tlv,  a.  Having  a  reciprocal 
relation. 

CoRRELATivENESS,  kor-rel'-a-tiV-iies,  S.     The  state 

of  being  correlative. 
CoRREPTioN,  kor-rep'-shun,  s.  Chiding,  reprehension 

reproof. 

To  Correspond,  kor-re-spond',  v.  n.  To  suit,  to 
answer,  to  lit;  to  keep  up  commerce  with  another  by 
alternate  letters. 

Correspondence,  kor-re-spcW-d^nse, 

Correspondency,  kor-re-spon'-den-se, 
reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another ;  intercourse 
reciprocal  intelligence;  friendship,  interchange  of  offices 
or  civilities. 

CoRREsporvDENT,  kor-rc-spon'-dent,  a.    Suitable,  ad 

apted,  answerable.  —  See  To  Collect. 
CoRRESPONDEXT,   kor-rc-spon'-dSnt,  S.      One  with 

whom  intelligence  or  commerce  is  kept  up  by  mutual 

messages  or  letters. 
CoRRESPOXsiVE,  kor-rc-spon'-siv,  a.  Answerable,  ad 

apted  to  any  thing. 
Corridor,  kor-re-dore',  a.     The  covert  way  lying 

round  a  fortification;  a  gallery  or  long  aisle  round  about 

a  building. 

Corrigible,  kor'-re-je-bl,  a.  405.     That  may  be 

altered  or  amended;  punishable.  —  See  To  Collect. 
CoRKiVAL,  kor-ri'-val,  s.    Rival,  competitor. 
CoRRiVALRY,  kor-ri'-val-rc,  s.  Competition. 
Corroborant,  kor-rob'-o-rant,  a.    Having  the  power 

to  give  Htr(!ng(h. 
7'o  CoRROBOHATi;,  kor-rob'-o-rjitc,  v.  a.    To  confirm 

to  eHlablish ;  to  Hlrengthen,  to  make  strong. 
CoRROBOKATiox,  kor-rob-o-ra'-sllun,  s.    The  act  0 

•itreiigtliciiing  or  ronlimiing, 
CoRROiiORATivi;,  k»)r-rol)'-o-ra-tiv,  a.     Having  the 

power  of  increaniiig  ntrrngth. 
To  (JoRRODK,  koi  -rod(!',  V.  a.  To  cat  away  by  degrees, 

to  wear  away  gradually. 
Corrodent,  k(W  ro-d6nt,  a.     Having  the  power  of 

corroiltng  or  wanting. 
Corroiuble,  kor-ro'-de-bl,  a.  405.     Possible  to  be 

conHuint-d. 

CoRRO'<iBiLiTV,  kor-ro-Ke-bll'-e-ti^',  8.  Poesibility  to 
be  cujuuinvd  by  u  lueiititruuju. 


S.  Relation 


CoRROSiBLE,  kor-ro'-se-bl,  a.  405.     Possible  to  be 

consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CoRROSiBLENESs,  koi'-ro'-sc-bl-nes,  s.  Susceptibility 
of  corrosion. 

Corrosion,  kor-ro -zhiin,  s.  451.  The  power  of  eating 

or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 
Corrosive,  kor-ro -siv,  a.  428.    Having  the  power 

of  wearing  away;  having  the  quality  to  fret  or  vex. 
Corrosive,  kor-ro -siv,  s.  140.    That  which  has  the 
quality  of  wasting  any  thing  away;  that  which  has  the 
power  of  giving  pain. 
Corrosively,  kor-ro -siv-le,  ad.    Like  a  corrosive; 

with  the  power  of  corrosion. 
CoRROSiVENESs,  koi'-ro -siv-nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

corroding  or  eating  away,  acrimony. 
CoRRUGANT,  kor'- ru-gaiit,  a.  503.   Having  the  power 

of  contracting  into  wrinkles. 
To  Corrugate,  kor'-rii-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  wrinkle 
or  purse  up. 

Corrugation,  kor-ru-ga -shun,  s.    Contraction  into 
wrinkles. 

To  Corrupt,  kor-rupt',  v.  a.    To  turn  from  a  sound 
to  a  putrescent  state,  to  infect;  to  deprave,  to  destroy 
integrity,  to  vitiate. 
To  Corrupt,  kor-rupt',  v.  n.    To  become  putrid,  to 

grow  rotten.  —  See  To  Collect. 
Corrupt,  kor-rupt',  a.    Vicious,  tainted  with  wicked- 
ness. 

Corrupter,  kor-rup'-tur,  s.  He  that  taints  or  vitiates. 
Corruptibility,  kor-rup-te-bil'-e-te,  s.  Possibility 

to  be  corrupted. 
Corruptible,  kor-rup'-te-bl,  a.  405.  Susceptible 
of  corruption;  possible  to  be  vitiated. 
^3=  Some  affected  speakers  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  remove  the  accent  of  this  w  ord  from  the  second  to  the 
first  syllable;  thanks  to  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it  in 
this  manner,  they  have  not  yet  effected  their  purpose.  Those 
who  have  the  least  regard  for  the  sound  of  their  language, 
ought  to  resist  this  novelty  with  all  their  might;  for  if  it 
once  gain  ground,  it  is  sure  to  triumph.  The  ditTiculty  of 
pronouncing  it,  and  the  ill  sound  it  produces,  will  recom- 
mend it  to  the  fashionable  world,  who  are  as  proud  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  an  oddity  in  language  as  in  dress. — 
See  Incomparable. 

CoRRUPTiBLENEss,  koi'-rup'-tc-bl-nes,  s.  Susceptibil- 
ity of  corruption. 
Corruptibly,  kor-rup'-te-ble,  ad.    In  such  a  manner 

as  to  be  corrupted. 
Corruption,  kor-riip'-shun,  s.  The  principle  by  which 
bodies  tend  to  the  separation  of  their  parts;  M'ickedness, 
perversion  of  principles;  putrescence;  matter  or  pus  in  a 
sore ;  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  vitiated,  depravation. 
Corruptive,  kor-rup'-tiv,  a.    Having  the  quality  of 

tainting  or  vitiating.  ^ 
CoRRUPTLESS,  koi'-rupt'-l^s,  a.    Insusceptible  of  cor- 
ruption, undecaying. 
Corruptly,  kor-rApt'-le,  ad.    With  corruption,  with 

taint;  viciously,  contrary  to  purity. 
Corruptness,  kor-rupt'-n^s,  s.    The  quality  of  cor- 
ruption, putrescence,  vice.^ 
Corsair,  kor'-sarc,  s.  168.    A  pirate. 
Corse,  korse,  s.    Poetically,  a  dead  body,  a  carcass. 
Corslet,  kors-lCt,  s.    A  light  armour  for  the  fore  part 
of  the  body. 

Cortical,  kor-te-kal,  a.    Barky,  belouging  to  the 
rind. 

Corticated,  k6r-te-ka-tSd,  a.    Resembling  the  bark 
of  a  tree, 

CoRTicosK,  kor-te-kosc',  a.      Full  of  bark.  Sec 

Appendix. 

CoHVETTo.  kor-vOt'-to,  S.    The  curvet. 


CoRuscANT,  ko-riis'-kiint,  a. 
Hashing. 

Coruscation,  kor-Ais-ka -shun,  s. 

tion  of  light.        x        ,  117 
CoRYMBiATED,  ko  rlni  bc  a-tcd,  a. 

branches  of  berries.^ 
('oRYiHBii- KRovK,  kor-lm-blf '-Sr-us,  a. 

or  berries  in  bunches,  .'ilH, 
CoRYMBUis,  ko-riiu -  bus,  <f.    Amongst  ancient  botauistt". 


Glittering  by  flashee, 
Flash,  quick  vibra- 
Garnishcd  with 
Bearing  fruit 


COU  (  109  )  COU 

1G7,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tiib  172,  bMl  173,  —  bll  299  —  p5And  313  —  thin  4C6,  thIs  469. 

CoucHGRASS,  koutsh'-gnis,  s.    A  weed. 


clusters  of  berries ;  amongst  modern  botanists,  a  compound- 
ed discous  lloMer;  such  as  the  flowers  of  daisies  and 
common  marigolds. 
Cosier,  ko'-zhe-ur,  s.    A  botcher.  Obsolete. 
CosMETiCK,  koz-niet'-ik,  a.  Beautifying. 
CosMiCAL,  koz'-ine-kal,  a.    Relating  to  the  world; 

rising  or  setting  with^the  sun. 
CosMicALLY,  koz'-rae-kiil-e,  ad.    With  the  sun. 
Cosmogony,  koz-mog-'-go-ne,  s.  518.     The  rise  or 

birth  of  the  world;  the  creation. 
CosMOGRAPHER,  koz-inog -gi'll-fiir,  s.  518.    One  who 

writes  a  description  of  the  woi'ld.  ^ 
CosMOGRAPHicAL,  koz-Hio-o^rat' '-e-kal 

lating  to  a  general  description  of  the  world. 
CosMOGRAPHiCALLY,  koz-iiio-gnif'-e-kal 

a  manner  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  world. 
Cosmography,  koz-mog'-grJi-fe,  s.  518.   The  science 
of  the  general  system  of  the  world;  a  general  description 
of  the  universe.  4     ,  , 

Cosmopolitan,  kSz-m<Vpol  -e-tan      ^     ^  ^.^.^^^ 
Cosmopolite, koz-mop  -o-lite,  lob.  ) 

the  world,  one  who  is  at  home  in  every  place. 
Cost,  kost,  s.  The  price  of  any  thing ;  charge,  expense  ; 
loss,  detriment. 

"    "        ■  ^  To  be  bought  for,  to  be  had  at  a 


a.  509.  Re- 
ad. In 


Belonging  to  the  ribs. 
s.    A  head,  an  apple  round  and 

Bound  in  the  body ;  close, 


To  Cost,  kost,  v.  n. 

price.         ^  ^ 
Costal,  kos  -tal,  a. 
Costard,  kos'-tard, 
bulky  like  the  head. 
Costive,  kos'-tiv,  a.  157. 
unpermeable. 

CosTivENESs,  kos'-tiv-nes,  s.  The  state  of  the  body  in 

which  excretion  is  obstructed. 
Costliness,  kost'-le-nes,  s.    Sumptuousness,  expen- 

siveness. 

Costly,  kost'-le,  a.    Sumptuous,  expensive. 

Costume,  kos-tume,  s.  In  painting,  the  proper  cha- 
racter; the  correspondence  of  the  several  parts  and 
figures  :  Chiefly  the  correspondence  of  dress  to  its  respective 
ages  or  nations. 

Cot,  kot,  s.    A  small  house,  a  hut. 

Cotangent,  ko-tan'-jent,  s.  The  tangent  of  an  arc 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

CoTEMPORARY,  ko-teiu -po-iii-re,  s.  Living  at  the 
same  time,  coetaneous. 

Coterie,  ko-tur-re',  s.    A  club,  a  society.  , 

Cotillon,  ko-tU-yong',  s.  A  kind  of  French  dance. 
—  See  Encore.  ^ 

CoTLAND,  kot'-land,  s.    Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

Cotquean,  kot'-kwene,  s.  A  man  who  busies  himself 
with  women's  aff^airs. 

Cottage,  kot'-taje,  s.  90.    A  hut,  a  mean  habitation. 

Cottager,  kot'-ta-jur,  s.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut  or 
cottage;  one  who  lives  on  the  common  without  paying 
rent. 

Cottier,  kot'-yer,  s.  113.    One  who  inhabits  a  cot. 
Cotton,  kot'-tn,  s.  170.   The  down  of  the  cotton-tree; 
a  plant. 

Cotton,  kot'-tn,  s.    Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

To  Cotton,  kot'-tn,  v.  n.  To  rise  with  a  nap  ;  to  ce- 
ment, to  unite  with. 

To  Couch,  koutsh,  v.  n.  313.  To  lie  down  in  a  place 
of  repose;  to  lie  down  on  the  knees,  as  a  beast  to  rest; 
to  lie  down,  in  ambush ;  to  stoop  or  bend  down,  in  fear, 
or  pain. 

To  Couch,  koutsh,  v.  a.  To  lay  on  a  place  of  repose; 
to  lay  down  any  thing  in  a  stratum ;  to  bed^  to  hide  in 
another  body  ;  to  include  secretly,  to  hide ;  to  lix  the  spear 
in  the  rest;  to  depress  the  film  that  overspreads  the  pupil 
of  the  eye. 

Couch,  koutsh,  s.  A  seat  of  repose  ;  a  layer,  a  stratum. 
Couchant,  koutsh'-ant,  a.    Lying  down,  squatting. 
Couchee,  k6o -shee,  s.    French.    Bed-time,  the  time 

of  visiting  late  at  night;  opposite  to  Levee. 
Coucher,  koutsh'-ur,  s.    He  that  couches  or  depresses 

cataracts.  ^  ^ 

Couchfellow,  koutsh  -fel-lo,  s.  Bed-fellow,  companion. 


Cove,  kove,  s.    A  small  creek  or  bay  ;  a  shelter,  a  cover. 
Covenant,  kuv'-e-nant,  s.  165.  503.    A  contract,  a 
stipulation;  a  compact;  a  writing  containing  the  terms  of 
agreement. 

To  Covenant,  kuv'-e-nant,  v.  n.  To  bargain,  to  sti- 
pulate. 

Covenantee,  kftv-e-naii-tee,  s.  A  party  to  a  cove- 
nant, a  stipulator,  a  bargainer. 

Covenanter,  kiiv'-e-nan-tur,  s.  One  who  takes  a 
covenant.   A  word  introduced  in  the  civil  wars. 

To  Cover,  kuv'-ur,  v.  a.  165.  To  overspread  any 
thinff  with  something  else;  to  conceal  under  something 
laid  over ;  to  hide  by  supeilicial  appearances  ;  to  overwhelm, 
to  bury;  to  shelter,  to  conceal  from  harm;  to  brood  on; 
to  copulate  with  a  female;  to  wear  the  hat. 

Cover,  kuv'-ur,  s.  98.  Any  thing  that  is  laid  over 
another;  a  concealment,  a  screen,  a  veil ;  shelter,  defence. 

Covering,  kiiv'-ilr-ing,  s.    Dress,  vesture. 

Coverlet,  kiiv'-ur-Iet,  s.  99.  The  outermost  of  the 
bed-clothes. 

Covert,  kuv'-urt,  s.  98.  A  shelter,  a  defence;  a  thick- 
et, or  binding-place. 

Covert,  kuv'-urt,  a.  Sheltered,  secret,  hidden,  insi- 
dious. 

Covert-way,  kuv'-urt-wa',  s.  A  space  of  ground  le- 
vel with  the  field,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging 
quite  round  the  half  moons  or  other  works  toward  the 
country. 

Covertly,  kuv'-firt-le,  ad.    Secretly,  closely, 

CovERTNESS,  kuv'-urt-ngs,  s.    Secrecy,  privacy. 

Coverture,  kuv'-ur-tshiire,  s.  461.  Shelter,  defence  j 
in  law,  the  state  and  condition  of  a  married  woman. 

To  Covet,  kuv'-et,  v.  a.  99.  To  desire  inordinately, 
to  desire  beyond  due  bounds;  to  desire  earnestly. 

To  Covet,  kuv'-et,  v.  a.    To  have  a  strong  desire. 

Covetable,  kflv'-et-a-bl,  a.    To  be  wished  for.  ^ 

Covetous,  kuv'-e  tus,  a.  Inordinately  desirous;  inor- 
dinately eager  of  money,  avaricious. 

t5=-  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  w  ord  and  its  compounds, 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  a  vulgarism,  of  which  one  could 
scarcely  have  suspected  him:  but  pronouncing  covetsfius 
for  covetous  is  not  only  a  vulgarism,  but  contrary  to  ana- 
logy. All  those  diphthongs  and  diphthongal  vowels  w^ich 
draw  the  preceding  consonants  to  aspiration,  are  such  as 
commence  with  the  sound  of  e ;  which,  from  its  nearness  to 
the  sound  of  double  e,  and  the  nearness  of  this  sound  to  the 
commencing  sound  of  y,  approaches  to  the  hissing  sounil  ot 
s,  s,  and  soft  c,  and  iii  the  absence  of  accent  coalesces  with 
thein.  T  and  U  being  formed  in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as 
the  s,  2,  and  soft  c,  when  the  accent  is  before  them,  easily 
slide  into  the  same  sound  before  the  vowels  and  diphthongs 
before-mentioned,  but  never  before  any  other  :  for  m  e  might 
with  as  much  propriety  pronounce  calamitous  and  necessi- 
tous, calamitshus  and  necessitshus,  as  covetous,  covetshus^ 
459. 

Covetously,  kuv'-ve-tus-le,  ad.  Avariciously,  ea- 
gerly. 

CovETOUSNESS,  kuv'-vc-tus-nes,  s.  Avarice,  eagerness 
of  gain. 

CoVEY,  kuv'-vc,  s.  165.  A  hatch,  an  old  bird  with  her 
young  ones;  a  number  of  birds  together. 

Cough,  kof,  S.  321.    A  convulsion  of  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  kof,  v.  n.  To  have  the  lungs  convulsed,  to 
make  a  noise  in  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the  peccant 
matter  from  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  kof,  v.  a.  391.    To  eject  by  a  cough. 

CouGHER,  kof '-fur,  s.  98.    One  that  coughs. 

Covin,  kuv'-in,  s.  A  fraudulent  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  the  injury  of  another. 

Coving,  ko'-ving,  s.  A  term  in  building,  used  of  hou- 
ses tha't  project  over  the  ground  plot ;  a  particular  form 
of  ceiling.  „  „  ^ 

Could,  kud,  320.  The  imperfect  pret.  of  Can.  See 
the  word  Been. 

Coulter,  kole'-tur,  s.  318.  The  sharp  iron  of  the 
plough  which  cuts  the  earth. 

Cou^CIL,  koim'-sil,  s.  313.  An  assembly  of  persons 
met  together  in  consultation;  persons  called  together  to 
be  consulted;  the  body  of  privy  counsellors. 


cou 


(  110  ) 


cou 


t^r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  move  164, 


CouxciL-BOARD,  kouo'-sil-bord,  s.  Couucil-table, 
table  where  matters  of  state  are  deliberated. 

Cjiasel,  koiW-sel,  s.  99.  Advice,  direction;  delibe- 
ration; pnidenoe;  secrecy,  the  secrets  intrusted  in  consult- 
ing; scheme,  purpose,  design;  those  that  plead  a  cause, 
tke  counsellors.  ,  .  . 

The  difference  of  Council  and  Counsel  is,  m  cursory 

epeakiiig,  almost  undistinguishable. 

To  Coi  xsEii,  lioun'-sel,  v.  a.  99.  To  give  advice  or 
counsel  to  any  person;  to  advise  any  thing. 

Couxs^EtiiABLE,  koun'-scl-a-bl,  a.  Willing  to  receive 
and  follow  advice.  ^ 

CorxsELEOR,  koun'-sel-liir,  s.  One  that  gives  advice ; 
confidant,  bosom  friend;  oue  whose  province  is  to  delibe- 
rate and  advise  upon  publick  affairs;  oue  that  is  consult- 
ed in  a  case  of  law.       ^    ^  ^ 

CoiNSEEEORSFip,  koun'-sel-lur-sliip,  s.  The  office 
or  post  of  privy  counsellor. 

To  ConvT,  koiint,  V.  n.  To  number,  to  tell;  to  reckon, 
to  account,  to  consider  as  having  a  certain  character;  to 
impute  to,  to  charge  to. 

To  CoiXT,  kount,  v.  n.  313.  To  lay  a  scheme;  to  de- 
pend on. 

CouiVT,  kount,  S.    Number,  reckoning. 
CoiJXT,  kount,  s.    A  title  of  foreign  nobility,  an  earl. 
CorxTABLE,  koiin'-ta-l)l,  a.    That  may  be  numbered 
Count ETVAivcE,  koun'-te-nanse,  s.     The  form  of  the 
face,  the  system  of  the  features,  air,  look;  confidence  of 
mien,  aspect  of  assurance ;  affection  or  ill  will,  as  it  ap 
pears  upon  the  face;  patronage,  support 


To  CouisTENANCE,  koun -tc-nansc,  v.  a.    To  support, 

to  patronise,  to  make  a  show  of ;  to  encourage. 
CouxTEXAivcER,  koun'- tc-nan  sur,  s.    One  that  coun 

tenances  or  supports  another. 
Counter,  koun'-tfir,   s.  98.    A  false  piece  of  money 
used  as  a  means  of  reckoning;  the  form  on  which  goods 
are  viewed  and  money  told  in  a  shop. 
Counter,  koun'-tiir,  ad.  Contrary  to,  in  opposition  to 

the  wrong  way;  contrary  ways. 
To  Counteract,  koun-tur-akt',  v.  a.    To  hinder  any 

thing  from  its  effect  by  contrary  agency. 
To  Cou\TERRAi.ANCE,  kouii-tur-bi'ii'-liinse,  v.  a.  To 
act  against  with  an  opposite  weiglit. 

We  may  observe,  in  words  compounded  of  counter,  an 
exident  tendency  to  that  distinction  that  obtains  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  in  dissyllables.  Thus  the  verb  to 
counterbalance  has  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  and 
the  noun  of  the  same  form  on  the  first,  and  so  of  the  rest,  492 

Counterbalance,  koun'-tur-bal-lanse,  s.  Opposite 
weight. 

To  CoiNTERBUFF,  koun-tflT-buf V.  a.  To  impel;  to 
strike  back. 

CouxTERBUFF,  koun'-tui'-buf,  s.  A  stroke  that  produces 
a  recoil. 

CouxTERCASTER,  koiin'-tur-kas-tur,  s.  A  book-keeper 
a  caster  of  accounts,  a  reckoner.  ]\ot  used 

CouNTERCHANGE,  kouii'-tur-tshanjc,  s.  Exchange 
reciprocation. 

To  CouNTERCHANGE,  k()un'-tur-t?ihanje',  v.  a.  To 

give  and  receive. 
CouxTERCHARM,  koun'-tur-tslmrm,  s.    That  by  which 

a  charm  is  dissolved. 
To  CouxTERCHARM,  koun  tur-tsharm ,  v.  a.    To  dc 

stroy  the  effect  of  an  enchantment 
To  Couxtercheck,  koiin-tiir-tsb£k',  v.  a.  To  oppose 
CouxTKRCHECK,  koun'-tur-tsbck,  s.    Stop,  rebuke 
To  Cou\TERDKAW,  koun-tur-drilu',  v.  a.    To  copy 

a  dcHign  by  meann  of  an  oiled  paper,  whereon  iheHtroktB 

appearing  tlirough,  are  traced  wilJi  a  pencil. 

Cot  X T  K R  E ^  1 1)  E  N  c  K ,  k o u n - 1 n r- 2 v'- c - d ^1  n sc,  s.  Test 
mon}  bv  which  the  dc  poMiiion  of  some  former  witness 

0|l|IOHCli. 

To  Cor>TKKFi:iT,  koiiii'-tnr-fit,  v.  a.    To  copy  witl 
an  int«  111  to  pans  the  copy  for  an  original ;  to  imitate 
rcHemble. 

Coi  XTKKKKiT,  koHii'-tAr-fit,    a.     Forged,  fictitious 

dcceitini,  h^ iiocriliral. 
CoiKTKRFKiT,  koi'in'-tfir-fit,  8.    One  who  personate 

another,  an  impoHtor;  Homcthiug  made  iu  imitatiou 

aiuitber;  a  forgery. 


Counterfeiter,  koiin'-tiir-flt-ur,  s.    A  forger. 
CouxTERFEiTLY,  koun'-tftr-fit-le,  ad.    Falsely,  with 
forgery.  ^  ^ 

ouxTERFERMENT,  koun-tQr-fer'-ment,  s.  Ferment  op- 
posed to  ferment. 

Counterfort,  koun'-tiir-fort,  s.  Counterforts  are 
pillars  serving  to  ^support  walls  subject  to  bulge. 

Countergage,  koun'-tur  gaje,  s.  A  method  used  to 
measure  the  ioints  by  translerring  the  breadth  of  a  mor- 
tise to  the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be. 

Counterguard,  koun'-tfir-gard,  s.  92.  A  small  ram- 
part with  parapet  and  ditch. 

To  Couxtermanb,  koiin-tfir-mand',  v.  a.  79.  To 
order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered  before;  to  con' 
tradict  the  order  of  another. 

Countermand,  koun'-tur-mand,  s.  Repeal  of  a  for- 
mer order. 

To  Countermarch,  koiin-tftr-martsh',  u.n.  To  march 

backwards.  —   See  Count erbalance. 
CouxTERMARCH,  koun'-tur-mai'tsh,  s.  Retrocession, 

march  backward;  a  change  of  measures;  alteration  of 

conduct. 

Countermark,  koun'-tur- mark,  s.  A  second  or  third 
mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods;  the  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company. 

Countermine,  koim'-tflr-mlne,  s.  A  well  or  hole 
sunk  into  the  ground,  from  which  a  gallery  or  branch  runs 
out  under  ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy's  mine:  means 
of  opposition ;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  contrivance  is 
defeated. 

To  Countermine,  koun-tur-mine',  v.  a.   To  delve  a 
passage  into  an  enemy's  mine ;  to  counterwork,  to  defeat 
by  secret  measures. 
Countermotion,  koun-tur-mo'-shun,  s.  Contrary 

motion.  ^    ^  ^ 

Countermure,  koun'-tflr-mure,  s.    A  wall  built  up 

behind  another  wall.  ^      ,  i  a 

CouxTERXATURAE,  koun-tui'-natsh'-u-ral,  a.  Con- 

trary  to  nature. 
CouNTERNOisB,  koun'-tur-noeze,  s.  A  sound  by  which 

any  other  noise  is  overpowered. 
CouNTEROPExiNG,  koun-tuT-o-pn-ing,   s.    An  aper- 
ture on  the  contrary  side. 
CouNTERPACE,  koun'-ti'ir-pasc,  s.    Contrary  measure. 
CouNTERPAXE,  koun'-ti'u-pane,  s.    A  coverlet  for  a 

bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  in  squares. 
Counterpart,  koun'-tur-part,  s.    The  correspondent 
part. 

CouxTERPLEA,  koun'-tui'-plc,  s.  lu  law,  a  replication. 
To  Counterplot,  koun-ti"ir-pl6t',  v.  a.    To  oppose 

one  machination  by  another. 
Counterplot,  koun'-tiir-plot,  S.    An  artifice  opposed 
to  an  artifice. 

Counterpoint,  koiin'-tiir-poinf,  s.    A  coverlet  woven 

in  squares;  a  species  ofmusick. 
To  Counterpoise,  koun-tnr-poezc',  v.  a.  To  coun- 
terbalance, to  be  equiponderant  to;  to  produce  a  contrary 
action  by  an  equal  v»  eight;  to  act  with  equal  power  against 
any  person  or  cause.  ^  ^  ^ 
CouxTERPOisE,  koun -tiir-poeze,  s.  Equiponderauce, 
equivalence  of  weight';  the  state  of  being  placed  iu  the 
opposite  scale  of  the  balance;  equipollence,  equivalence 
of  power.  _^  ^       ^  ^ 

CouxTERPOisoN,  koiui-tur-poe'-zn,  s.  Antidote. 
CouxTERPRESSURE,  k(')iin-tfu'-pr5a!h'-ure,  s.  Opposite 

force.  ^  ^ 

Coi  xTERPROJECT,  kouu-tflr-prod -jokt,  s.  Correspon- 
dent part  of  a  scheme. 
CoiixTERscARP,  konii'-tnr-skarp,  s.    That  side  of  the 

ditch  which  is  next  the  camp. 
To  CouxTERsiGx,  koun-tftr-slnc',  v.  a.    To  sign  an 
order  or  patent  of  a  superior,  in  quality  of  secretary,  to 
render  the  thing  more  audientick. 

Coi  xTEKTE>oii,  koun-trir-tf'n'-nt'ir,  s.  One  of  the 
mean  or  middle  parts  of  musick,  so  called,  as  it  were, 
opposite  to  the  tenor. 

Coi  XTERTiOE,  koun'-tAr-tide,  s.    Contrary  tide. 
1  CoiixTEiirmE,  kuuii'-t&r-timc,  s.    Defence,  opposi- 
tion. 
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CorxTERTURX,  koun'-tfir-tflm,  s.  The  height  and  full 
growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  the  Couuter- 
turn,  Mhich  destroys  expectation. 

To  CorxTERVAiL,  koun-tfir-vule',  v.  a.  To  be  equi- 
valent to,  to  have  equal  force  or  value,  to  act  against 
with  equal  power. 

CoiXTERVAiL,  koiin'-tfir-Ttile,  s.  Equal  weight;  that 
which  has  equal  weight  or  value. 

CouATERViEw,  koim'-tur-vu,  s.  Opposition,  a  posture 
in  which  two  persons  front  each  other;  contrast. 

To  CorxTERWORK,  koun-tflr-wiirk',  V.  a.  To  counter- 
act, to  hinder  by  contrary  operations. 

CouxTEss,  koun'-tes,  s.    The  lady  of  an  earl  or  count. 

CouxTixG-HorsE,  koun'-ting'-hoiise,  s.  The  room 
appropriated  by  traders  to  their  books  and  accounts. 

CouxTLESS,  kount'-les,  a.  Innumerable,  without  number. 

CovxTRV,  kfln'-tre,  s.    A  tract  of  land,  a  region ;  rural 

Earts;  the  place  of  one's  birth,  the  native  soil;  the  in- 
abitants  of  any  region. 
CorxTRY,  kun'-tre,  a.    Rustick,  rural;  remote  from 
cities  or  courts;  peculiar  to  a  region  or  people ;  rude, 
ignorant,  untaught. 
CouxTRYMAX,  kiin'-tre-iiian,  s.  88.    One  born  in  the 
same  country  ;  a  rustick,  one  that  inhabits  the  rural  parts ; 
a  farmer,  a  husbandman. 
CouxTY,  koiin'-te,  s.    A  shire ;  that  is,  a  circuit  or 
portion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the  whole  land  is  divided ; 
a  count,  a  lord.    Obsolete  in  this  last  sense. 
CorPEE,  koO-pee',  S.    A  motion  in  dancing. 
Couple,  kap-pl,  s.  314.    A  chain  or  tie  that  holds 
dogs  together;  two,  a  brace;  a  male  and  his  female.  — 
See  To  Codle. 

To  Couple,  kup'-pl,  v.  a.  405.    To  chain  together; 

to  join  to  one  another;  to  marry, to  wed. 
To  Couple,  kflp -pi,  v.  n.    To  join  embraces. 
Couple-beggar,  kup'-pl-beg-ur,  s.    One  that  makes  it 

his  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other. 
Couplet,  kup'-let,  s.    Two  verses,  a  pair  of  rhymes ; 

a  pair,  as  of  doves. 
Courage,  kur'-ridje,  s.  90.    Bravery,  active  fortitude. 
Courageous,  kur-ra-je-us,  a.    Brave,  daring,  bold. 
Courageously,  kur-ra'-je-us-le,  ad.  Bravely,  stoutly, 

boldly. 

CouRAGEOUSXESS,  kur-ra'-je-us-RCS,  s.  Bravery,  bold- 
ness, spirit,  courage. 

CouRAXT,  kur-rimt',      I  „   »    .  i.,   j  ^i.. 
^  12     ?  / \  t  >  s.  A  nunble  dance ;  any  thing 

CouRAXTO,  kur-ran  -to,  )  ?     j  b 

that  spreads  quick,  as  a  paper  of  news. 

To  CouRB,  koorb,  v.  n.To  bend,  to  bow.  Obsolete. 

Courier*  koo-reer',  s.  259.  A  messenger  sent  in  haste. 
This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and  often  makes  a  plain 

Englishman  the  object  of  laughter  to  the  polite  world,  b} 

pronouncing  it  like  Currier,  a  dresser  of  leather. 

Course,  korse,  s.  3i8.  Race,  career;  passage,  from 
place  to  place  ;  tilt,  act  of  running  in  the  lists  ;  ground 
on  which  a  race  is  run ;  track  or  line  in  which  a  ship 
sails ;  sails,  means  by  w  hich  the  course  is  performed ;  order 
of  succession ;  series  of  successive  and  methodical  proce- 
dure ;  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibited  and  explained  in 
a  methodical  series;  method  of  life,  train  of  actions;  na- 
tural bent,  uncontrolled  will ;  catamenia;  number  of  dishes 
set  on  at  once  upon  the  table ;  empty  form. 

To  Course,  korse,  v.  a.  To  hunt,  to  pursue ;  to  pursue 
with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view ;  to  put  to  speed,  to  force  to 
run. 

To  Course,  korse,  v.  n.    To  run,  to  rove  about. 

Coi  RSER,  kor'-sur,  s.  A  swift  horse,  a  war  horse ;  one 
who  pursues  the  sport  of  coursing  hares. 

Coi  RT,  korte,  s.  318.  The  place  where  the  prince  re- 
sides, the  palace;  the  hall  or  chamber  where  justice  is 
administered;  open  space  before  a  house ;  a  small  opening 
enclosed  with  houses  and  paved  with  broad  stones ;  per- 
sons Mho  compose  tlie  retinue  of  a  prince;  persons  who 
are  assembled  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  any  juris- 
diction, military,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical;  the  art  of  pleasing, 
the  art  of  insinuation. 

To  Court,  korte,  v.  a.  To  woo,  to  solicit  a  woman ; 
to  solicit,  to  seek;  to  flatter,  to  endeavour  to  please. 

Court-chaplain,  kortc-tshap'-lin,  s.  One  who  at 
tends  the  king  to  celebrate  the  holy  ofiices. 
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Day  on  which  justice  is  so- 
Favours  or  benefits 


Court-day,  kt)rte-t!a,  s. 

lemnly  administered. 
Court-Fay  OUR,  kiWte-f.i'-vur,  s. 

bestowed  by  princes. 
Court-hand,  korte'-h.ind,  s.    The  hand  or  manner  of 

writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings. 
Court-lady,  korte-lii'-de,  s.    A  lady  conversant  in 

court. 

Courteous,  kfir'-tshe-us,  a.  314.  Elegant  of  manners, 
well  bred. 

Courteously,  kur'-tshe-us-le,  ad.  Respectfully,  civilly, 
coraplaisantly. 

Court EOUsxEss,  kur'-tshe-fis-nes,  s.  Civility,  com- 
plaisance. 

Courtesan,  )  ^  %    .i   *  ,      ^oo     ^  o  ^t. 

Courtezan,  \  ^^«r-te-zan ,     523.    A  woman  of  the 

town ;  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

Courtesy,  kfir'-te-se,  s.  Elegance  of  manners,  civil- 
ity,  complaisance;  an  act  of  civility  or  respect;  a  tenure, 
not  of  right,  but  by  tlie  favour  of  others. 

CouP^TESY,  kiirt'-se,  S.    The  reverence  made  by  women. 
This  word,  when  it  signiiies  an  act  of  reverence,  is 
ot  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syllables  by  all  speakers,  but 

by  the  vulgar  has  its  last  syllable  changed  into  cheortshe^ 

as  if  M'ritteii  curt- she ;  this  impropriety,  however,  seems  daily 

to  lose  ground,  even  amoug.>the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 

who  begin  to  restore  the  «  to  its  pure  sound. 

To  Courtesy,  kurt'-se,  v.  n.  To  perform  an  act  of 
reverence;  to  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of  ladies. 

Courtier,  korte'-yflr,  s.  113.  One  that  frequents  or 
attends  the  courts  of  princes;  one  that  courts  or  solicits 
the  favour  of  another. 

Courtlike,  korte'-like,  a.  Elegant,  polite. 

Courtliness,  kort'-le-nes,  s.  Elegance  of  manners, 
complaisance,  civility. 

Courtly,  korte'-le,  a.  Relating  or  appertaining  to 
the  court,  elegant,  soft,  flattering. 

Courtship,  korte'-ship,  s.  The  act  of  soliciting  favour ; 
the  solicitation  of  a  woman  to  marriage. 

Cousin,  kuz'-zn,  s.  314.  159.  Any  one  collaterally  re- 
lated more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  a  sister;  a  title 
given  by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  particularly  to  those  of 
the  council. 

CoAV,  kou,  s.  323.  The  female  of  the  bull. 

To  Cow,  kou,  V.  a.   To  depress  with  fear. 

Cow-herd,  kou -herd,  s. 
tend  cows. 

CoW-HOUSE,  kou'-liousC)  s. 
are  kept. 


One  whose  occupation  is  to 
The  house  in  which  kine 
One  who  professes  to  cure 
A  species  of  chervil. 


Cow-LEECH,  kou'-letsli,  s. 
distempered  cows. 

Cow-weed,  kou'-wede,  s 

CoAV- WHEAT,  kou -wliete,  s.    A  plant. 

Coward,  kou'-5nd,  s.  88.  323.  A  poltroon,  a  wretch 
whose  predominant  passion  is  fear;  it  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  manner  of  an  adjective. 

Cowardice,  koiV-ur-dis,  s.  142.  Fear,  habitual  timid- 
ity, want  of  courage. 

Cowardliness,  kou'-urd-le-nes,  s.  Timidity,  cow- 
ardice. 

Cowardly,  kou'-urd-Ie,  a.  Fearful,  timorous,  pusill- 
animous; mean,  belitting  a  coward. 

Cowardly,  kou'-urd-le,  ad.  la  the  manner  of  a  cow- 
ard. 

To  Cower,  koii'-ur,  v.  n.  223.    To  sink  by  bending 

the  knees,  fo  stoop,  to  shrink. 
CowiSH,  kou'-ish,  a.    Timorous,  fearful.    Not  used. 
CowKEEPER,  kou'-ke-pul',  s.    One  whose  business  is 

to  keep  cows. 

Cowl,  koul,  s.  323.    A  monk's  hood ;  a  vessel  in  which 

water  is  carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 
Cowl-staff,  koul'-staf,  s.  The  staff  on  which  a  vessel 

is  supported  between  two  men. 
Cow-POCK,  kou'-pok,  s.    An  eruption  from  the  teats 

of  a  cow ;  said  to  be  an  infallible  preservative  from  the 

small-pox. 

Cowslip,  kou'-slip,  s.  Cowslip  is  also  called  pagil, 
and  is  a  species  of  primrose. 
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rnTroME  koks'-kome,  s.    The  top  of  the  head;  thelCRAGGiwEss,  krag-g^-nes,  s.     The  state  of  heiug 

Rugged,   full  of  promi- 


corab  resembling  that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed  fools  wore      craggy.  ,  , 

formcrlv  ia  their  caps;  a  flower;  a  lop;  a  superhcial | Craggy,  krag -ge,  a.  383. 


ro\co>iirLY,  koks'-kom-le,  a.  or  ad.    Conceited,  like  I      Cram,  kram,  v.  a.    To  stuff,  to  fill  with  more  than 
■  *    can  conveniently  be  held;  to  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety; 

to  thrust  in  by  force. 
To  Cram,  kram.  v.  n.  To  eat  beyond  satiety. 
Crambo,  krain'-bo,  s.    A  play  in  which  one  gives  a 


nences,  rough. 


a  coxcomb.      ,     ,    ,  t 
Coxcombry,  koks-cora-re,  s.  Foppishness. 
CoxcoMicAL,  koks-kora'-ik-al,  a.    Foppish,  conceited. 
Coy,  koe,  a.    Modest,  decent,  reserved,  not  accessible. 
To  Coy,  koe,  v.  n.  329.    To  behave  with  reserve,  to 

reject  familiarity ;  not  to  condescend  willingly. 
Coyly,  koe'-le,  ad.    With  reserve. 
COYXESS,  koe -nes,  S.    Reserve,  unwillingness  to  be 

come  familiar 
Coz,  kiiz,  s. 

TrCozEX,  kuz'-zn,  v.  a.  159.  314.  To  cheat,  to  trick 
to  defraud.  ,     ,     .     x  •  i 

CozEXAGE,  kuz-zn-aje,  s.  90.   Fraud,  deceit,  trick 

CozEXER,  kuz'-zn-ur,  s.  98.  A  cheater,  a  defrauder 
Cr4B  krab,  s.    A  shell  fish;  a  wild  apple,  the  tree 

that  bears  a  wild  apple;  a  peevish,  morose  person;  p 

wooden  engine  with  three  claws  for  launching  ot  ships 

a  sign  of  the  zodiack. 
Crabbed,  krab'-bed,  a.  366.  Peevish,  morose  ;  harsh 

unpleasing ;  difficult,  perplexing. 
Crabbedly,  krab'-bed-le,  ad.  Peevishly. 
Cr\bbedxess,  krab'-bed-nes,  s.    Sourness  ta^Je; 

sourness  of  countenance,  asperity  of  manners ;  difficulty 
Craber,  kra -bnr,  s.    The  water-rat. 


word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme 
Cramp,  kramp,  s.  A  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  limbs ; 
a  restriction,  a  confinement ;  a  piece  of  iron  beat  at  each 
end,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  together. 
Cramp,  kramp,  a.    Difficult,  knotty.  A  low  term. 
X  I  To  Cramp,  kramp,  v.  a.  To  pain  with  cramps  or  twitch- 

A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contracted  ^om  M  ^^^^^^^/^j^K^^^J^n  ^  J^.^^^^  ^^..^j^  crampirons. 

Cramp-fish,  kramp'-fish,  s.    The  torpedo,  which  be- 
numbs the  hands  of  those  that  touch  it. 
Crampiron,  kramp'-i-urn,  s.  —  See  Cramp. 
Cranage,  kra-nidje,  s.  90.    A  liberty  to  use  a  crane 

for  drawing  up  wares  from  the  vessels. 
Craxe,  krane,  s.    A  bird  with  a  long  beak;  aji  instrn 


inent  mad'e'with' ropes,  pullies,and  hooks,  by  which.great 
Meights  are  i   '     ^     ^  -l-nwinir 
out  of  a  cask. 


Crabs-eyes,  krabz'-izc,  s.    Small  whitish  bodies  found ICraxk,  krangk,  a.    Healthy,  sprightly;  among  s 
in  the  common  crawfish,  resembling  the  eyes  of  a  crab.  I    a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank  when  loaded  near  to  be  o 
Crack  krak   s.    A  sudden  disruption;  chink,  fissure,!  XoCraxkle,  krang'-kl,  v.  n.  40a.  To  run  m  ai 
narrolv  breach ;  the  sound  of  any  body  bursting  or  falling ,  j,^  Craxkle,  kranff'-kl,  V.  a.    To  break  into  unequal 
anv  sudden  and  quick  sound;  any  breach,  injury,  or  di  I    gyrjj^j.gg       '  ^ 


VvefgVtT  are"  rrisVdY  a 'crooked  pipe  for  d cawing  liquors 

Craxe's^Bill,  kranz -bil,  s.  An  herb ;  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers terminating  in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 
Cranium,  kra -ne-um,  s.  507.  The  skull. 
Crank,  krangk,  s.  408.  A  crank  is  the  end  of  an 
iron  axis  turned  square  down,  and  again  turned  square  to 
the  first  turning  down ;  any  bending  or  Avinding  passage , 
any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing  a  Moid. 

'  J  .  ,  ,   sailors, 

overset, 
and  out. 


minntion,  a  flaw  ;  craziness  of  i"^^-^ j^^^^^^  kr.^ngk'-ngs,  S, 


a  whore';  a  boast;  a  boaster 
vulgar  us6s  of  the  word 


tion  to  overset. 


To  Crack  krak,  v.  a.  To  break  into  chinks;  to  break,  |  Crannied,  kran'-ne-ed,  a 
-  f«  An  nn^r  fhiiiir  with  niiickuess  or  smartness;  tn  I  Cr  aatmv.  krAn'-ne.  <?.     A  ( 


Health,  vigour;  disposi 
Full  of  chinks  or  crevices. 


split;  to  do  any  thing  with  quickness  or  smartness 
eak  or  destroy  any  thing ;  to  craze,  to  weaken  the 


to  . 

break  or  destroy  any  thing 
tcllcct. 

To  Crack,  krak,  v.  n.  To  burst,  to  open  in  chinks ; 
to  fall  to  ruin ;  to  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound;  to  boast 
with  Of. 


Cranny,  knin'-ne,  s.    A  chink,  a  cleft,  a  crevice. 
Crape,  krape,  s.    A  thin  stuft"  loosely  Avoven. 
To  Crash,  krash,  v.  n.    To  make  a  loud  complicated 

noise,  as  of  many  things  falling. 
To  Crash,  krash,  v.  a.    To  break,  to  bruise. 


Crack-brained,  krak-brand',  a.  359.  Crazy,  without  I  Crash,  krash,  s.    A  loud  mixed  sound 


right  reason 


Crass,  kras,  a.    Gross,  coarse,  not  subtle. 


Crack-hemp,  krak'-liemp,  s.    A  wretch  fated  to  the  |  kras'-se-tude,  s.  ^  Crossness,  coarseness. 

Crastination,  kras-te-na  -shiln,  s.  Delay. 
Cratch,  kratsh,  s.    The  pallisaded  frame  in  which  hay 

is  put  for  cattle. 
Cravat,  kra-vat',  s.    A  neckcloth. 


gallows.  A  low  word. 
CRACKER,krak'-ur,  s.  A  noisy  boasting  fellow;  a  quan 

tity  of  gunpowder  confined  so  as  to  burst  with  great  noise. 
To  Crackle,  krak'-kl,  v.  n.  405.    To  make  slight 

cracks,  to  make  small  and  frequent  sharp  sounds 
Cradle,  kra -dl,  s.  405.  A  moveable  bed,  on  which 

children  or  sick  persons  are  agitated  with  a  smooth  mo 

tion;  infancy,  or  the  first  part  of  life;  with  surgeons,  a|an 

case  for  a  broken  bone;  with  shipwrig 

timber  raised  along  the  outside  of  a  ship 
To  Cradle,  kra'-dl,  v.  a.    To  lay  in  a  cradle. 
Cradle-clothes,  kra'-dl-kb'ize,  s.  Bedclothes  belong 

ing  to  a  cradle. 
Cra VT,  kral't,  s.  79.  Manual  art,  trade ;  fraud,  cunning 

umall  Hailing  vessels. 
To  Craft,  kraft,  v.  n.   To  play  tricks.  Obsolete. 
Craftily,  kraf-te-h'!,  ad.    Cunningly,  artfully. 
CiiAFTi\Ess,  kri\r-te-n^s,  s.    Cunning,  stratagem. 
Craftsman,  krafts'-inan,  s.     An  artificer,  a  uianu 
laclnrer. 

('k\ftsma8TER,  krafts'-inHs-tiir,  s.   A  man  skilled  in 
bin  lra«l(;. 

('raftv,  kraf  te,  a.   Cunning,  artful. 


Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  this  word  is  of  uncertain  etymo- 
offy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  comesfrom  the  l<rencli , 
md  Menage  tells  us  it  arose  among  them  from  the  CrvaLi,  w  no. 


ease ^a^^^'^^^^'^^vi^!^:'^^^^  '^Isf      "■iis^ii.r^ir^s  "S^  ^-^^^i^ 

heir 'necks.   This  s(.on  became  a  fashion,  and  was  called 
ifter  the  original  wearers  Croat,  which,  by  a  small  alteia- 
ion,  became  Cravat.   This  word  is  sonictimes,  but  iinpro- 
)erry,  nronounred  with  the  accent  oii  the  first  sjilable. 
This  nrouunciation  is  adopted  only  by  Dr.  Ash  and  Ducha- 
nan,  while  I)r.  Johnson,  Mr.  F.lphinslon,  Mr..!>herulan  Mr. 
\arc8,  Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Kenrick,  Kntick,  and  Dailey, 
are  uniformly  for  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
To  (^RAVE,  kravc,  v.  a.  To  ask  with  earnestness,  to  ask 
with  submission;  to  ask  insatiably;  to  long,  to  wish  uu- 
reasouablj  ;  to  rail  for  importunately. 
Ckavi:x,  kra-vn,  s.  103.    A  cock  conquered  and  di- 
spirited; a  coward,  a  recreant. 
To  ('kavkx,  kra-vn,  v,  a.    To  make  recreant  or  cow- 

(Jhac,  krag,  s.    A  rough  steep  rock;  the  rugged  pro-|7o  Cravxch,  kn\ntsh,  v.  a.  214.    To  crush  in  the 


tuberanrcH  of  rocks;  the  neck. 


mouth. 


CuAcr.KD,  krag'-g^d,  a.  366.    Full  of  inequalities  and  (  kaw,  knW,  .9     The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds 
prominence-.  (^UAM  FISH,  krAw'-llsh,  i^    A  small  shell-lish  found  m 

Fullness  of  crags  or  I 


CRA<;«Ki)\Ks«,  krag'-gSd-nis,  s 
'^prominent  rocks. 


brooks. 

\To  Chawl,  krawl,  v.  n. 


To  creep,  to  move  with 


CRE 


(  113  ) 


CRI 


n5r  167,  not  163  —  tlihe  171,  tfib  172,  b&ll  173  —  5il  299  —  p6And  313  —  thin  466,  tms  469. 


Blow  motion;  to  move  without  rising  from  the  ground,  as 

a  worm;  to  move  weakly  and  slowly. 
Crawler,  kraw'-lfir,  s,  A  creeper,  any  thing  that  creeps. 
Crayfish,  kraw'-fish,  s.     The  river  lobster.  See 

Crawfish. 

Crayon,  kra'-un,  s.  A  kind  of  pencil;  a  roll  of  paste 
to  draw  lines  \nth;  a  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 

To  Craze,  kraze,  v.  a.  To  break,  to  crush,  to  weaken ; 
to  crack  the  brain,  to  impair  the  intellect. 

Crazedxess,  kra -zed-nes,  s.  365.  Decrepitude,  bro- 
kenness. 

Crazixess,  kra -ze-nes,  s.  State  of  being  crazy,  im- 
becility, weakness. 

Crazy,  kra'-ze,  a.  Broken,  decrepit;  broken  witted, 
shattered  in  the  intellect  ;  weak,  shattered. 

To  Creak,  kreke,  v.  n.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Cream,  kreme,  s.  The  unctuous  or  oily  part  of  milk. 

To  Cream,  kreme,  v.  n.  To  gather  cream ;  to  mantle 
or  froth.  ,  ,  ,  ,    , . 

Cream-faced,  kreme -faste,  a.    Pale,  coward-looking. 

Crea.my,  kre -me,  a.    Full  of  cream. 

Crease,  krese,  s.  427.    A  mark  made  by  doubling  any 

To  Crease,  krese,  v.  a.  To  mark  any  thing  by  doubling 
it,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression. 

To  Create,  kre-ate ,  v.  a.  To  form  out  of  nothing, 
to  cause  to  exist ;  to  produce,  to  cause,  to  be  the  occasion 
of;  to  beget;  to  invest  with  any  new  character. 

Creatiox,  kre-a'-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  creating  or  con- 
ferring existence;  the  act  ofinvesting  with  new  character ; 
the  things  created,  the  universe ;  any  thing  produced,  or 
caused. 

Creative,  kre-a -tiv,  a.  157.    Having  the  power  to 

create ;  exerting  the  act  of  creation. 
Creator,  kre-a-tur,  s.  166.    The  Being  that  bestows 

existence. 

Cre^tire,  kre-tshure,  s.  461,  462.  A  being  created; 

an  animal  not  human;  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  human 

being;  a  word  of  petty  tenderness;  a  person  who  owes 

his  rise  or  his  fortune  to  another. 
Creaturely,  kre -tshvire-le,  a.    Having  the  qualities 

of  a  creature. 

Credence,  kre -dense,  s.  Belief,  credit;  that  which 
gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief. 

Credenda,  kre-den'-da,  s.  92.  Latin.  Things  to  be 
believed,  articles  of  faith. 

Credent,  kre'-d^nt,  a.  Believing,  easy  of  belief ;  hav- 
ing credit,  not  to  be  questioned. 

Credential,  kre-den'-shal,  s.  That  which  gives  a 
title  to  credit. 

Credibility,  kr^d-e-bil'-e-te,  s.  Claim  to  credit,  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  belief,  probability. 

Credible,  kred'-e-bl,  a.  405.  Worthy  of  credit;  hav- 
ing a  just  claim  to  belief. 

Credibleness,  kred'-e-bl-nes,  s.  Credibility,  worthi- 
ness of  belief,  just  claim  to  belief. 

Credibly,  kred'-e-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  claims 
belief 

Credit,  kred'-it,  S.  Belief;  honour,  reputation,  good 
opinion;  faith,  testimony;  trust  reposed;  promise  given, 
influence,  power,  not  compulsive. 

To  Credit,  krgd'-it,  v.  a.  To  believe;  to  procure 
credit  or  honour  to  any  thing ;  to  trust,  to  confide  iji ;  to 
admit  as  a  debtor. 

Creditable,  kr^d'-it-a-bl,  a.  Reputable,  above  con- 
tempt; estimable. 

Creditablesess,  krM'-it-a-bl-nes,  s.  Reputation, 
estimation. 

Creditably,  kred'-!t-a-ble,  ad.  Reputably,  without 
disgrace. 

Creditor;  kred'-!t-fir,  s.  166.  He  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owed,  he  that  gives  credit^  correlative  to  debtor. 

CredILITY,  kre-du'-le-te,  s.    Easiness  of  belief. 

CaEDrLOi:s,kred'-ju-lus,  a.  367.293.  Apt  to  believe, 
unsuspecting,  easily  deceived. 

Credi'lol'sness,  krM'-ju-lus-nSs,s.  Aptuess  to  believe, 
credulity. 

Cr  eed,  kreed,  s.    A  form  of  words  in  \<'hich  the  articles 


of  faith  are  comprehended;  any  solemii  profession  of  prin- 
ciples or  opinion. 

To  Creek,  krcek,  v.  a.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Creek,  kreek,  s.  246.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  wind- 
ing coast';  a  small  port,  a  bay,  a  cove. 

Creeky,  krce-ke,  a.  Full  of  creeks,  unequal,  winding. 

To  Creep,  kreep,  v.  n,  246.  To  move  with  the  belly 
to  the  ground  without  legs;  to  grow  along  the  ground,  or 
on  other  supports ;  to  move  forward  without  bounds  or 
leaps,  as  insects ;  to  move  slowly  and  feebly  ;  to  move  timor- 
ously, without  soaring,  or  venturing;  to  behave  with 
servility,  to  fawn,  to  bend. 

Creeper,  kree'-pttr,  s.  98.  A  plant  that  supports  itself 
by  means  of  some  stronger  body ;  an  iron  used  to  slide 
along  the  grate  in  kitchens  :  a  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn 
by  women. 

Creephole,  kreep'-hole,  s.  A  hole  into  which  any 
animal  may  creep  to  escape  danger ;  a  subterfuge,  au 
excuse. 

Creepingly,  kreep'-mg-le,  ad.    Slowly,  after  the 

manner  of  a  reptile. 
To  Crepitate,  krep'-e-tate,  v.  n.  91.    To  make  a 

small  crackling  noise. 
Crepitation,  krep-e-ta'-shun,  &,    A  small  crackling 

noise. 

Crept,  krept.    Part,  from  Creep. 

Crepusculb,  kre-piis'-kule,  s.  Twilight. 

Crepusculous,  kre-pfls'-ku-lus,  a.  Glimmering,  in  a 
state  between  li^ht  and  darkness. 

Crescent,  krcs  -sent,  a.    Increasing,  growing. 

Crescent,  kres'-sent,  s.  The  moon  in  her  state  of  in- 
crease ;  any  similitude  of  the  moon  increasing. 

Crescive,  kres'-siv,  a.  158.    Increasing,  growing. 

Cress,  kres,  s.    An  herb. 

Cresset,  kres'-set,  s.  99.  A  great  light  set  upon  a  bea- 
con, light-house,  or  watch-tower. 

Crest,  krest,  s.  The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top  of 
the  helmet;  the  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry;  any 
tuft  or  ornament  of  the  head ;  pride,  spirit,  fire. 

Crested,  kres'-ted,  a.  Adorned  with  a  plume  or  crest  ,- 
wearing  a  comb. 

Crest-fallen,  krest'-faln,  a.  Dejected,  sunk,  heart- 
less, spiritless. 

Crestless,  krest'-l^s,  a.  Not  dignified  with  coat-armour. 
Cretaceous,  kre-ta-shus,  a.    Abounding  with  chalk, 
chalky. 

Cretated,  kre'-ta-ted,  a.    Rubbed  with  chalk. 

Crevice,  krev'-is,  s.  140.    A  crack,  a  cleft. 

Crew,  kroo,  s.  339.  A  company  of  people  associated 
for  any  purpose ;  the  company  of  a  ship.  It  is  now  ge- 
nerally used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Crew,  kroo.    The  pret.  of  Crotr. 

Crewel,  kroo -il,  s.  99.  Yarn  twisted  and  wound  on  a 
knot  or  ball. 

Crib,  krlb,  s.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable ;  the 
stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox ;  a  small  habitation,  a  cottage. 

To  Crib,  krib,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  narrow  habita- 
tion, to  cage;  to  steal.   A  low  phrase. 

Criebage,  Urib'-bidje,  s.  90.    A  game  at  cards. 

Cribration,  krl-bra -shun,  s.  123.  The  act  of  sifting. 

Crick,  krik,  s.  The  noise  of  a  door ;  a  painful  stiffness 
in  the  neck.     ,  » 

Cricket,  krik  -kit,  s.  99.  An  insect  that  squeaks  or 
chirps  about  ovens  and  fire-places ;  a  sport,  at  which  the 
contenders  drive  a  ball  with  sticks ;  a  low  seat  or  stool. 

Crier,  krl'-flr,  s.  98.  The  officer  whose  business  is  to 
cry  or  make  proclamation. 

Crime,  krlme,  s.  Ah  act  contrary  to  right;  an  offence, 
a  great  fault. 

Crimeful,  krime'-fiil,  a.    Wicked,  criminal. 

Crimeless,  krime'-les,  a.    Innocent,  without  crime. 

Criminal,  krim'-e-nal,  a.  88.  Faulty,  contrary  to 
right,  contrary  to  duty ;  guilty,  tainted  with  crime ;  not 
civil,  as  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Criminal,  kriin'-e-nal,  s.  A  man  accused  of  a  crime; 
a  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Criminally,  krira'-e-nal-le,  ad.    Wickedly,  guUtily. 
P 


CRO 

^  559.  Fite  73,  far  T7,  Mil  83,  81 


(  114  )  CRO 

me  93,  met  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  — no  102,  moTe  104, 


^  ir,.itn'  ^  nal  r\U  <<     Guiltiness  .Croak,  kroke,  s.    The  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or  raven. 

CB.l™:'kriri-„T^^^^^  1:  The  att  :fLousiag,|cBOCB«.^^  a.  357.    C.„d.i.g  of  .amo„, 

A  cup,  any  vessel  made  of  earth. 
Crockery,  krok'-ur-e,  s.  555.    Earthen  ware. 
Crocodile,  krok'-o-dil,  s.  145.     An  amphibious  vo- 
racious animal,  in.  shape  reaerabliug  a  lizard,  and  found  in 


CrnSrx«Ki:''S'-^-n4-tar-r^,  a.  512.   Kelatin,ICH.cK,  kr6k,j 


405.     To  contract,  to 


to  accusation,  accusing. 
Crimi\oi  s,  krim'-e-nus,  a.    Wicked,  iniquitous. 
Crimixoisly,  krlm'-e-nus-le,  ad.    Very  wickedly. 
Crimi>otjs!«ess,  krim'-e-nus-nes,  s.  W  ickedness,  guilt 

crime.  ^  . 

Crimp,  krimp,  a.  Crisp,  brittle,  easily  crumbled. 
To  Crimple,  krim'-pl.  v.  a. 

cause  to  shrink,  to  curl. 
Crimson,  krim'-zn,  s.  170.    Red,  somewhat  darkened 

with  blue;  red  in  general. 
To  Crimson,  krlin'-zn,  v.  a.    To  dye  with  crimson 
Crincum,  kringk'-um,  s.    A  cramp,  whimsy.    A  cant 
word. 

Cringe,  krlnje,  s.    Bow,  servile  civility. 

To  Cringe,  krinje,  v.  a.    To  draw  together,  to  con 

tract.  Little  used. 
To  Cringe,  krinje,  v.  n.    To  bow,  to  pay  court,  to 

fawn,  to  flatter.       „      ,  , 
Crinigerous,  kri-n!d  -je-rus,  a.  123.    Hairy,  over 

grown  with  hair.  ,  ^        .  ,    ,  . 

Crinite,  kri' -nite,  a.  140.  154.  Seemingly  having  a 

tail  of  long  hair.  .       ^     ^  ^ 

To  Crinkle,  kring  -kl,  v.  n.    To  go  m  and  out,  to 

run  in  flexures.  Obsolete. 
Crinose,  kri-nose',  a.     Hairy,  full  of  hair.  —  See 

Appendix. 

Cripple,  krip  -pi,  S.  405.    A  lame  man. 
To  Cripple,  krip'-pl,  v.  a.    To  lame,  to  make  lame. 
Crippleness,  krip'-pl-nes,  s.  Lameness. 


Effvpt  and  the  ladies. 

jc^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Perry,  make  the  i  in  the  last  syllable  short,  as  I  have 
done ;  and  Buchanan  is  the  only  one  who  makes  it  long. 
Crocus,  kro'-kus,  s.    An  early  flower. 
Croft,  kroft,  s.    A  little  close  joining  to  a  house  that 

is  used  for  corn  or  pasture. 
Croisade,  kroe-sade',  s.    A  holy  war.  See  Crusade. 
Croises,  kroe'-sez,  s.     Pilgrims  who  carry  a  cross; 

soldiers  who  fight  against  infidels. 
Crone,  krone,  S.     An  old  ewe ;  in  contempt,  an  old 

woman. 

Crony,  kro -ne,  s.    An  old  acquaintance. 

CROok,  kroOk,  s.    Any  crooked  or  bent  instrument;  a 

sheep-hook ;  any  thing  bent. 
To  Crook,  krOOk,  v-  a.    To  bend,  to  turn  into  a  hook; 

to  pervert  from  rectitude. 
Crookback,  krook'-bak,  s.    A  man  that  has  gibbous 
shoulders. 

Crookbacked,  kr5ok-bakt,  a.  359.  Having  bent 
shoulders. 

Crooked,  kr5ok'-ed,  a.  366.  Bent,  not  straight,  curv- 
ed; winding,  oblique;  perverse,  untoward,  without  recti- 
tude of  mind. 

Crookedly,  krook'-ed-le,  ad.  Not  in  a  straight  line ; 

untowardly,  not  compliantly. 
Crookedness,  kr(y)k'-cd-nes,  s.  Deviation  from  straight- 
ness,  curvity;  deformity  of  a  gibbous  body. 


Crisis,  kri'-sis.  s.    The  point  in  which  the  disease  killsl^      '  ry>^^^  ^^^^      ^  1,1^^1 

.   ......  „f  «.h,.h  .nvl         '  g^tiated,  with  a  full  belly. 


or  changes  to  the  better ;  the  point  of  time  at  which  any 
affair  comes  to  the  height. 
Crisp,  krisp,  a.    Curled;  indented,  winding;  brittle, 
friable. 

To  Crisp,  krisp,  v.  a.  To  curl,  to  contract  into  knots ; 

to  twist;  to  indent;  to  run  in  and  out. 
Crisp  ation,  kris-pa-shun,  s.    The  act  of  curling;  the] 

state  of  being  curled. 
Cri8PING-pin,  kris'-plng- pin,  s.    A  curling  iron. 
Crispness,  krls|)'-n^s,  s.  Curledness. 
Crispy,  krls'-pe,  a.  Curled. 


Criterion,  krl-t^'-r^-an,  s.  123,  A  mark  by  which  '7"£^^^^^     s  99 

thing  is  judged  of,  with  regard  to  its  goodness  or  badness.  I  i^ROsLET,  Kios  ici, 


Cropfull,  krop'-ful,  a. 
Cropsick,  krop'-sik,  a.  Sick  with  excess  and  debauchery 
Crop,  krop,  S.    The  harvest,  the  corn  gathered  off  the 

field ;  any  thing  cut  off. 
To  Crop,  krop,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing, 

to  mow,  to  reap ;  to  cut  off  the  ears. 
To  Crop,  krop,  v.  n.    To  yield  harvest.    Not  used. 
Cropper,  krop -pur,  s.    A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  large 

CroJier,  kro -zhe-er,  s.  451.  453.    The  pastoral  staff 
of  a  bishop.^ 


A  small  cross. 

I^"K''prural  of  thir  word,"  like  ■y.ftenom^na  and  a  few  I  Cross,  kros,  S.  One  straight  body  laid  at  right  angles 
hers  seems  to  be  established  by  the  prevailing  propensity  I    over  another;  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion ;  a  ino- 

-  •         '    nument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  deyaion,  sue  a^^ 

were  anciently  set  in  market-places;  a  linei  raun  Ihro ugh 
another;  any  thing  that  thwarts  or  ^Jl- 
hindrance,  vexation,  opposition,  '"'sadventure,  tiia  ot 
'       .  i,ecause  marked  with  a  cross. 


others, 

of  appearing  learned 
man     '  ' ' 


Greek  and  Latin ;  and  an  English- 
who  sTiould,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  write  or  I 
terions  for  criteria,  would  be  pitied  or  de-| 
however,  there  was  a  reluctance  at  of- 


pronouuce  cri 
spised.  Till  lately 


fending  our  own  analogy  ;  and  though  criteria  was  used,  it  I  patience;  money  so  called,  because  marked  witu  a  cross, 
was  generally  shown  to  be  an  alien  by  printing  it  in  a  d«l- 1  Cuoss.  kros,  a.    Transverse,  falling  athwart  something 

ferent  character;  but  pedantry  has  at  last  so  far  prevailed  1  '    -     '     .kio .  n*>ov,«l, 

as  to  associate  it  without  distinction,  and  by  this  means  to 
add  to  the  disgraces  of  our  language. 
Critick,  krU'-ik,  S.    A  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  judg 


ing  of  literature ;  a  censurer,  a  man  apt  to  find  fault. 
Critick,  krlt'-ik,  a.    Critical,  relating  to  criticism 
Critick,  krit'-ik,  s.     A  critical   examination,  critical 

rcinarkH;  Hcicnce  of  criticism. 
Critical,  krit'-c-kiU,  a.  Exact,  nicely  judicious,  ac 
curate;  relating  to  criticism;  captious,  inclined  to  hnd 
fault ;  coinprihing  tiie  lime  at  which  a  great  event  is  ue- 
tcriiiincd. 

Critk  ALLY,  klit'-e-kal-c,  ad.    In  a  critical  manner, 

exactly,  ciiriouKly. 
CuiTicALNKss,  krit'  c-ks\l-n5s,  S.    Exactnesfl,  accuracy, 
To  CiiiTicisi;,  krU'-c-slze,  v.  n.  153.     To  play  the 

crilirk,  to  judge;;  to  animadvert  upon  as  faulty. 
7b  C'lirncisK,  krU'-c-sizc,  v.  a.    To  censure,  to  pass 

judgnicjit  upon. 
Chith  isvf,  krit'  r-nlzm,  s.    Criticism  is  a  standard  of 

fudging  well;  r»;niark,  animadversion,   critical  obscrva 

tioiiH. 


else ;  adverse,  opposite;  perverse,  untractable;  peevish, 
fretful,  ill-humoured;  contrary,  contradictory;  contrary 
to  wish,  unfortunate. 
Cross,  kros,  prep.     Athwart,  bo  as  to  intersect  any 

thing;  over,  from  side  to  side. 
To  Cross,  kros,  v.  a.  T<.  lay  one  body,  or  draw  one 
line  athwart  another;  to  sign  with  the  cross;  to  mark  out, 
to  cancel,  as  to  cross  an  article;  to  pass  over;  to  thwart, 
to  interpose  obstructi(.n ;  to  counteract;  to  contravene,  to 
hinder  by  authority;  to  contradict;  to  be  inconsistent. 
Cross-bar-shot,  kros'-biir-sliot ,  s.    A  round  shot,  or 

great  bullet,  with  a  bar  of  iron  put  tlirouch  it. 
To  Cuoss-KXAMiNE,  ki'os'-f j^z-uni -111,  V.  a.    To  try 
the  faith  of  evidence  by  captious  questions  of  the  con- 
trary party. 

Cro<k-8TAFF,  kros'-staf,  s.  An  instrument  commonly 
called  the  fore-staff,  used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

Crossbitk,  kros'-bitc,  s.    A  deception,  a  cheat. 

To  Cuos.<BiTE,  kros'-bitc,  v.  a.  To  contravene  by 
dcc)  ption 


To  Croak,  krokt 


make  a  honrne  low  noiscU'ROss-BOW.  kn»K -1 


like  a  frog;  to  raw  or  cry  as  a  raven 


placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock. 


)o,  .<f. 


A  missive  weapon  formed  by 
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CRU 

pound  313  --  thin  466,  this  469. 


A  small  obscure  path  inter- 
A  plant. 


Crossgraixed,  kros-grand',  a.  359.  Having  the  fibres 
transverse  or  irregular;  perverse,  troublesome,  vexatious. 

Crossly,  kros'-le,  ad.  Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect 
something  else;  oppositely,  adversely,  in  opposition  to; 
unfortunately. 

Crossness,  kros'-nes,  s.    Transverseness,  intersection; 

perverseuess,  peevishness. 
Crossrow,  kros-ro',  s.    Alphabet,  so  named  because  a 

cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of 

learning  is  piety. 
CROSS\nxD,  kros'-wind,  s.  Wind  blowing  from  the  right 

or  left. —  See  Wind. 
Crossway,  kros'-wa,  s. 

secting  the  chief  road. 
Crosswort,  kros'-wfirt,  s.  166. 
Crotch,  krotsli,  s.    A  hook. 

Crotchet,  krotsh'-et,  s.  99.  In  musick,  one  of  the  notes 
or  characters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim ;  a  piece  of 
wood  fitted  into  another  to  support  a  building;  in  print- 
ing, hooks  in  wliich  m  ords  are  included  [thus] ;  a  per- 
verse conceit,  an  odd  fancy. 

To  Crouch,  kroiitsh,  v.  n.  313.  To  stoop  low,  to  lie 
close  to  the  ground ;  to  fawn,  to  bend  servilely. 

Croi  p,  krOOp,  s.  315.  The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  the  but- 
tocks of  a  horse. 

Croupades,  kroo-padz',  s.  Are  higher  leaps  than  those 
of  curvets. 

Crow,  kro,  s.  324.  A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upon 
the  carcasses  of  beasts ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  as  a  lever; 
the  voice  of  a  cock,  or  the  noise  which  he  makes  in  his 
gaiety.  ^ 

Crowfoot,  kro  -fut,  s.    A  flower. 

To  Crow,  kro,  v.  n.  Pret.  Crew  or  Crowed.  To  make 
the  noise  which  a  cock  makes ;  to  boast,  to  bully,  to  va- 
pour. 

Crowd,  kroiid,  s.  323.  A  multitude  confusedly  press- 
ed together ;  a  promiscuous  medley ;  the  vulgar,  the  po- 
pulace; a  liddle. 

To  Crowd,  kroud,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  confused  multi- 
tudes ;  to  press  close  together ;  to  encumber  by  multitudes  ; 
To  crowd  sail,  a  sea  phrase,  to  spread  wide  the  sails 
upon  the  yards. 

To  Crowd,  kroud,  v.  n.  To  swarm,  to  be  numerous 
and  confused;  to  thrust  among  a  multitude. 

Crowder,  krou'-dur,  s.    A  fiddler. 

Crowkeeper,  kro'-ke-pur,  s.    A  scarecrow. 

Crowtv,  kroun,  S.  324.  The  ornament  of  the  head 
which  denotes  imperial  and  regal  dignity ;  a  garland ;  a 
reward,  honorary  distinction;  regal  power,  royalty;  the 
top  of  the  head;  the  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  mountain; 
part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the  head ;  a  piece  of  money  ; 
honour,  ornament,  decoration;  completion,  accomplish- 
ment. J  ^ 

Crown-imperial,  kroun-im-pe'-re-al,  s.    A  plant. 

To  Crown,  kroun,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  the  crown  or 
regal  ornament ;  to  cover,  as  with  a  crown ;  to  dignify, 
to  adorn,  to  make  illustrious;  to  reward,  to  recompense; 
to  complete,  to  perfect;  to  terminate,  to  finish. 

Crownglass,  kroun'-glas,  s.  The  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow glass. 

Crownpost,  kroun'-post,  s.  A  post,  which,  in  some 
buildings,  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  prin- 
cipal rafters. 

Crownscab,  kroun'-skab,  s.     A  stinking  filthy  scab 

round  a  horse's  hoof. 
Crownwheel,  kroun'-whele,  s.  The  upper  wheel  of 

a  watch. 

Crownworks,  kroun'-wurks,  «. 
warks  advanced  towards  the  field 
rising  ground. 

Crownet,  kroun -^t,  s.    The  same  with  coronet 
end,  last  purpose. 

Croylstone,  kroil'-stone,  s.    Crystalized  cauk. 

Critcial,  kroo'-she-al,  a.  357.  Transverse,  intersect- 
ing one  another. 

To  Cruciate,  krcVZ-she-ate,  v.  a.     To  torture,  to 

torment,  to  excruciate. 
Crucible,  kro6'-se-bl,  s.     A  chymist'a  melting-pot 

made  of  earth. 


In  fortification,  bul- 
to  gain  some  hill  or 

chief 


Cruciferous,  kr5o-sif -e-rus,  a.  518.    Bearing  the 

cross. 

Crucifier,  kr§S'-se-fi-fir,  S.  He  that  inflicts  the  pu- 
nishment of  crucifixion. 

Crucifix,  kro5'-se-fiks,  s.  A  representation  in  picture 
or  statuary  of  our  Lord's  passion. 

Crucifixion,  kr6o-se-fik'-shun,  s.  The  punishment 
of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

Cruciform,  kr66'-se-f6rm,  a. 


the  form  of  a 


Having 
cross. 

To  Crucify,  kr55'-s4-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  put  to  death 
by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  set  upright. 

Crude,  kioOd,  a.  339.  Raw,  not  subdued  by  fire;  not 
changed  by  any  process  or  preparation;  harsh,  unripe; 
unconnected ;  not  well  digested  ;  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, immature;  having  indigested  notions. 

Crudely,  krood'-Ie,  ad.  Unripely,  without  due  pre- 
paration. 

Crudeness,  krood'-nes,  S.    Unripeness,  indigestion. 

Crudity,  kroo'-de-te,  s.  Indigestion,  inconcoctiou,  un- 
ripeness, want  of  maturity. 

Cruel,  kroo -il,  a.  339. 99.  Pleased  with  hurting  others, 
inhuman,  hard-hearted,  barbarous;  bloody,  mischievous; 
destructive. 

Cruelly,  kro5'-il-le,  ad.  In  a  cruel  manner,  inhu- 
manly, barbarously. 

Cruelness,  kroO'-il-nes,  S.     Inhumanity,  cruelty. 

Cruelty,  kroo'-il-te,  s.  Inhumanity,  savageness,  bar- 
barity. 

Cruentate,  kroo'-en-tate,  a.  91.  Smeared  with  blood. 

Cruet,  krOo'-It,  s.  99.    A  phial  for  vinegar  or  oil. 

Cruise,  krOos,  s.  339.    A  small  cup. 

Cruise,  krooz,  s.    A  voyage  in  search  of  plunder. 

To  Cruise,  krOoz,  v.  n.  441.    To  rove  over  the  sea 

in  search  of  plunder;  to  wander  on  the  sea  without  any 

certain  course. 

Cruiser,  kroo'-zur,  s.    One  that  roves  upon  the  eea 

in  search  of  plunder. 
Crum    /  i^y^^^        rpjjg  gQfj.  pgj^  of  tread,  not  the 


Crumb  ^ 

crust;  a  small  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 
To  Crumble,  krum'-bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  break  into 

small  pieces,  to  comminute. 
To  Crumble,  krum'-bl,  v.  n.  To  fall  into  small  pieces. 
Crummy,  krum'-rae,  a.  Soft. 
Crump,  krump,  a.     Crooked  in  the  back. 
To  Crumple,  krum'-pl,  v.  a.    To  draw  into  wrinkels. 
Crumpling,  krump'-ling,  s.  A  small  degenerate  apple. 
Crupper,  krfip'-pur,  s.  98.    That  part  of  the  horse's 

furniture  that  reaches  from  the  saddle  to  the  tail. 
Crural,  krOo'-ral,  a.    Belonging  to  the  leg. 
Crusade,  kroo-sade', 


Crusado,  krOo-sa'-do, 


An  expedition  against  the 


infidels;  a  coin  stamped  with  a  cross. 
Cruset,  kroo'-sit,  s.  99.    A  goldsmith's  melting-pot. 
To  Crush,  kriish,  v.  a.    To  press  between  two  oppo- 
site bodies,  to  squeeze;  to  press  with  violence;  to  over- 
whelm, to  beat  down ;  to  subdue,  to  depress,  to  dispirit. 
Crush,  krusli,  s.    A  collison. 

Crust,  krust,  s.  Any  shell,  or  external  coat;  an  in- 
crustation, collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body;  the  case 
of  a  pie  made  of  meal,  and  baked ;  the  outer  hard  part 
of  bread ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

To  Crust,  krust,  v.  a.    To  envelop,  to  cover  with  a 

hard  case;  to  foul  with  concretions. 
To  Crust,  krust,  v.  n.    To  gather  or  contract  a  crust. 
Crustaceous,  krus-ta-shus,  a.  357.     Shelly,  with 

joints ;  not  testaceous.^     t/      a  s 
Crustaceousness,  krus-ta'-shus-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  having  jointed  shells. 
Crustily,  krus'-te-le,  ad.    Peevishly,  snappishly. 
Crustiness,  kriis'-te-n^s,  s.    The  quality  of  a  crust ; 

peevishness,  moroseness. 
Crusty,  krus'-te,  a.    Covered  with  a  crust;  sturdy, 

morose,  snappish. 
Cautch,  krutsh,  s.    A  support  used  by  cripples. 
P  2 
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559.  FAte  73,  far  77,  f^U  83,  fat  81  — 93,  mit  95  -pine  105,  pin  107-n6  162,  move  164, 
To  support  on  crutches  as 


To  Crl'tch,  krutsh,  v.  a. 
a  cripple. 

To  Cry,  krl,  v.  n.  To  speak  \ritli  vehemence  and  loud- 
ness; to  call  importunately;  to  proclaim,  to  make  pub- 
lick-  to  exclaim;  to  utter  lamentation;  to  squall,  as  an 
infant;  to  weep,  to  shed  tears;  to  utter  an  inarticulate 
voice,  as  an  animal ;  to  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent. 

To  Cry,  krl,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  publickly  something 
lost  or  found. 

To  Cry  Doaviv,  krl  doiin',  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  depre- 
ciate, to  decry;  to  prohibit;  to  overbear. 

To  Cry  Out,  krl  out',  v.  n.  To  exclaim,  to  scream, 
to  clamour;  to  complain  loudly;  to  blame,  to  censure; 
to  declare  aloud;  to  be  in  labour. 

To  Cry  Up,  krl  up',  v.  a.  To  applaud,  to  exalt,  to 
praise ;  to  raise  the  price  by  proclamation. 

Cry,  krl,  s.  Lamenting,  shriek,  scream;  weeping,  mourn 
ing;  clamour,  outcry;  exclamation  of  triumph  or  wonder ; 
proclamation ;  the  hawkers'  proclamation  of  wares^  as  the 
cries  of  London;  acclamation,  popular  favour;  voice,  ut- 
terance, manner  of  vocal  expression ;  importunate  call 
yelping  of  dogs;  yell,  inarticulate  noise;  a  pack  ot  dogs, 

Cryal,  krl'-al,  S.    The  heron. 

Cryer,  krl'-ur,  s.  166.^   The  falcon  gentle. 

Cryptical  krlp'-te-kal, )  ^     j^.^^.  ^^^^^t^ 

Cryptick,  krip  -tik,  ) 

Cryptically,  krip'-te-kal-le,  ad.  Occultly,  secretly. 

Cryptography,  krjp-tog'-gra-fe,  s.  518.  The  act  of 
writing  secret  characters ;  secret  characters,  ciphers. 

CRYPT0L0GY,krip-t6r-lu-je,s.  518.  Aenigmatical  Ian 
guage. 

Crystal,  kr!s'-tal,  s.  Crystals  are  hard,  pellucid,  and 
naturally  colourless  bodies,  of  regularly  angular  figures  ; 
Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body  cast  ui  the  glass- 
houses, called  also  crystal  glass,  which  is  carried  to  a  de- 
cree of  perfection  beyond  the  common  glass;  Crystals,  in 
chymistry,  express  salts  or  other  matters  shot  or  congealed 
in  manner  of  crystal. 
Crystal,  kris'-tal,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal;  bright, 
clear,  transparent;  lucid,  pellucid. 

'KKi'H  V"^'  I  a.  148.149.  Consisting 
kris-tal-lin,  ) 
of  crystal;  bright,  clear,  pellucid^,  transparent.  ^  ^ 
Crystalline  Humoi  r,  kris'-tal-hne,  or  kris  -tal-lin 
U -mur,  S.    The  second  humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies 
immediately  next  to  the  aqueous,  behind  the  uvea. 
Crystallization,    kris-tal-le-za-shun,   s.  Conge 
lation  into  crystals.   The  mass  formed  by  congelation  or 
concretion. 

To  Crystallize,  kris'-tal-llze,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  con- 
geal or  concrete  in  crystals. 

To  Crystallize,  kris'-tal-llze,  v.  n.l59.  To  coagulate, 
congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystals. 

Ci  B,  kub,  s.  The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  ofabear 
or  fox;  the  young  of  a  M'hale;  in  reproach,  a  boy  or  girl 

To  Cl'B,  kul),  V.  a.    To  bring  forth.    Little  used. 

CiiBATiON,  ku-l)ii'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  lying  down. 

Clbatory,  ku -ba-tflr-e,  a.  512.  Recumbent. 

CuBATi  RE,  ku'-ba-tsliure,  s.  461.  The  finding  exactly 
the  solid  content  of  any  proposed  body 

Ct  iJK,  kul)e,  s.  A  regular  solid  body,  consisting  of  six 
nqnarc  and  equal  faces  or  sides,  and  the  angles  all-right 
and  therefore  equal. 

Ci  BE  Root,  kul,c'-i;ijftt         |  ^    ^j,^       ;„  ,f  ^ 

Ci.BKK  llooT,  ku-bik-root,  ) 
bick  nuMiher,  or  a  number  by  the  multiplication  of  which 
into  ilHclf,  and  again  into  the  product,  any  given  number 
is  forint'd.    'I'Iiiih  2  is  the  cube  root  of  8. 

I  "  i?i         'y   a.  509.    Having  the  form  or 
Ci  BicK.  kn  -bik,  ) 

l»rop(.rlits  of  a  cube;  it  Ih  applied  to  numbers;  tl 
ber  <»f  four  multiplied  into  itsulf,  producrs  the  Hqiiare 
numbe  r  of  Hixtrrn,  and  that  again  multiplied  by  four,  pro 
ducetii  the  ciihick  number  of  hixty-four. 

Ct.BH  AiiMvHs,  ki'r  be-kiil-ni'iK,  .s.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  rubic.il. 
CrBiti  LAHV,  kii  lilk'-kii-lar-i' ,  a.    Fitted  for  the  po 

HfUre  ol  Ij  iiiC  "lown. 
CiitJKOKM,  kiV-b«';-l'orin,  a.    Of  ilie  shape  of  a  cube 


CuBiT,  ku'-bit,  S.    A  measure  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
which  was  originally  the  distance  from  the  elbow,  bending 
inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  linger. 
Cubital,  ku'-be-tal,  a.    Containing  only  the  length  of 
a  cubit. 

Cuckold,  kiik'-kuld,  s.  166.    One  that  is  married  to 
an  adultress. 

To  Cuckold,  kuk'-kuld,  v.  a.    To  rob  a  man  of  his 

wife's  fidelity ;  to  wrong  a  husband  by  uuchastity. 
CucKOLDLY,  kCik'-kCild-le,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of 


a  cuckold,  poor,  mean.  ,,2 
Cuckold-maker,  kuk'-kuld-raa -kur,   s.     One  that 

makes  a  practice  of  corrupting  wives. 
CucKOLDOM,  kflk'-kul-duin,  s.    The  act  of  adultery ; 

the  state  of  a  cuckold. 
Cuckoo,  kiik'-kOo,  s.  174.    A  bird  which  appears  in 
the  spring,  and  is  said  to  suck  the  eggs  ot  other  birds, 
and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place ;  a  name  of 
contempt.  592 
CucKoo-BUD,  kAk'-koo-biid        ^    J  ^     The  name  of 
Cuckoo-flowef,  kuk  -koo-flou-ur,  j 

a  flower.  ,        « ,      «  , 

Cuckoo-spittle,  kuk  -koo-splt-tl,  s.    A  spumous  dew 
found  upon  plants,  with  a  little  insect  in  it. 
V  _  1'  1:2 1'  i'^„  in  1 


CucuLLATE,  ku-kul-latc,  91 


CUCULLATED,  ku-kill 


Hooded,  covered. 


la-t^d,  I 

;  having  the  resemblance  or  shape 


Crystalline, 


103.  A  clown,  a  stupid  low  dolt. 


as  with  a  hood  or  cowl 

Cucumber,  kou -kiim-bur,  s.  159.    The  name  of  a 
plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant.  •  „    •    ,n  « 

b=  111  some  counties  of  England,  especially  in  the  west, 
this  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Coocumher ;  this,  though 
rather  nearer  to  the  orthography  than  Co'^^»m6er  is  yet 
faulty,  in  adopting  the  obtuse  u  heard  in  bulL  rather  than 
the  open  u  heird  in  Cucumis,  the  Latin  word  whence  ta- 
cumber  is  derived  :  though,  from  the  adoption  of  the  b  I 
should  rather  suppose  we  took  it  from  the  French  Concom- 
Ire  But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  too  firm ly  lixed  in 
its  sound  of  Cowcumber  to  be  altered,  and  must  be  classed 
with  its  irregular  fellow  esculent  Asparagus,  \^^ui'.h  see. 
Cucurbitaceous,  ku-kar-be-ta'-shus,  a.  357.  Cucur- 

bitaceous  plants  are  those  which  resemble  a  gourd,  such 

as  the  pompion  and  melon. 
CucuRBiTE,  ku'-kfir-blt,  s.  156.     A  chymical  vessel, 

commonly  called  a  Body. 
Cud,  kud,  s.    That  food  which  is  reposited  in  the  first 

stomach,  in  order  to  be  chewed  again. 
CuDDEN,  kiid'-dn, 
Cuddy,  kud'-de,  , 

To  Cuddle,  kiVl'-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  lie  close,  to  squat. 
Cudgel,  kud'-jil,  s.  99.    A  stick  to  strike  with. 
To  Cudgel,  kfid'-jil,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  stick. 
Cudgel-proof,  kiid'  jil-prftof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  stick, 
kud'-wede,  s.    A  plant. 
The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing  ;  the  last  words 
n  acting,  to  be  answered  by  another ;  a  hint, 
an  intimation,  a  short  direction;  humour,  temper  of  mind. 
CuERPO,  kw^r'-pA,  S.    To  be  in  cuerpo,  is  to  be  with- 
out the  upper  coat. 
Cuff,  kuf,  s.    A  blow  with  the  fist,  a  box,  a  stroke. 
To  Cuff,  kuf,  v.  n.    To  fight,  to  scuffle. 
7'oCuFF,  kuf,  V.  a.    To  strike  with  the  fist;  to  strike 

viith  talons. 
Cuff,  kuf,  s.    Part  of  the  sleeve. 
Cuirass,  kwe-ras',  <?.  340.    A  breastplate. 
Cuirassier,  kwc-ras-seer',  s.  275.    A  man  of  arms, 

a  soldier  in  armour. 
Cuisn,  kwis,  s.  340.  The  armour  that  covers  the  thighs. 

1  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  sp<  lling  in  this  word, 
thougli  1  think  it  not  8(>rornM  t  as  the  original  t^^^^^^ 

and  which 

speare,  and  his  notes  upon 
llenry  the  Fourth.    But  whatcNcr  ni 
pronunciation  is  certainly  that  which  1  have  g.^en. 
CliLDKKS,  knl-d«W,  S.     Monks  in  Scotland. 
(;ulinarv,  ku'-b'-nar-o,  a.  512.  llelating  tothc  kitchen 
7<)  Ci  LL,  I<mI,  r.  «.    To  select  from  others. 
CuLLKU,  ki\l'-lnr,  8.  98.    One  who  picks  or  chooses. 


CUDAVEED, 

CuE,ku,  S. 
of  a  speech 


has  himself  followed  in  his  I^dition  ofShake- 
Ihe  word  in  the  lirst  part  of 
be  the  spelling,  tho 


cuN  (  in  ) 

n6r  167,  n6t  163  -  tibe  171,  tab  172,  b4U  173  -  6il  299 

CiLLiO?i,  kul'-yftn,  s.  113.  A  scouuilrel,  a  meau  wretcli. 

CuLLioxLY,  kul'-ydn-le,  a.  Haviug  the  qualities  of  a 
cullion.  mean,  base. 

CixtY,  kfil'-le,  s.    A  man  deceived  or  imposed  upon. 

To  CiLLY,  kOl'-le,  V.  a.  To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  im- 
pose upon. 

CiLMiFEROUS,  kfil-injf-fe-riis,  a.  518.  Culmiferous 

plants  are  such  as  have  a  smooth  jointed  stalk,  and  their 

seeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  husks. 
To  CuLMiXATE,  kal'-me-nate,  v.  n.    To  be  vertical, 

to  be  in  the  meridian. 
Ci  LMixATiOA,  kfil  me-na'-shun,  S.    The  transit  of  a 

planet  through  tlie  meridian. 
CiLPAEiLiTY,  kfil-pa  bil'-e-te,  s.  Blameableness. 
Culpable,  ktil'-pa-bl,  a.  405.     Criminal,  blameable 

blameworthy. 

CiLPABLEXESS,  kfll'-pa  bl-nes,  s.    Blame,  guilt. 
Culpably,  kill'-pa-ble,  ad.    Blameably,  criminally. 
Culprit,  kul'-prit,  s.  A  man  arraigned  before  his  judge. 
CuLTER,  kal'-tfir,  s.    The  iron  of  the  plough  perpeu 

dicular  to  the  share.— See  Coulter. 
To  Cultivate,  kfil'-te-vate,  v.  a.    To  forward  or  ira 

prove  the  product  of  the  earth  by  manual  industry  ;  to  im 

prove,  to  meliorate. 
Cultivation,  kiil-te-va-sliun,  s.  The  art  or  practice 

of  improving  soils,  and  forwarding  or  meliorating  ve^eta 

bles ;  improvement  in  general,  melioration. 
Cultivator,  kiil'-te-va-tiir,  s.  521.  One  who  improves, 

promotes,  or  meliorates. 
Cllture,  kul'-tsliure,  s.  461.    The  act  of  cultivation; 

art  of  improvement  and  melioration. 
To  Culture,  kal'-tshure,  v.  a.    To  cultivate,  to  till 

Xot  used. 

Culver,  kul'-vur,  s.  98.    A  pigeon.    Old  word. 
CuLVERix,  kul'-ve-rin,  s.    A  species  of  ordnance. 
CuLVERKEY,  kul'-vgi'-ke,  s.    A  species  of  flower. 
To  Cumber,  kura'-bflr,  v.  a.  98.    To  embarrass,  to 

entangle,  to  obstruct,  to  crowd  or  load  with  something 

useless;  to  involve  in  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  distress ; 

to  busy,  to  distract  with  multiplicity  of  cares;  to  betrou 

blesome  in  any  place. 
Cumber,  kilra'-bi'ir,  s.    Vexation,  embarrassment.  Not 

used. 

Cumbersome,  kura'-bar-siim,  a.  Troublesome,  vexa- 
tious ;  burthensome,  embarra8sing,unwieldy,  unmanageable 

CuMEERsoMELY,  kujii'-bur-suiii-le,  ad.  In  a  trouble- 
some manner. 

CuMBERSOMEXE.«!S,kum'-bur-suiil-nes,  S.  Encumbrance, 

hindrance,  obstruction. 
Cumbrance,  kam'-branse,  s.    Burthen,  hindrance,  im 

pediment. 

Cumbrous,  kiim'-brus,  a.  Troublesome,  vexatious,  dis- 
turbing; oppressive,  burthensome,  jumbled,  obstructing 
each  other. 

CuMFREY,  kum'-fre,  s,     A  medicinal   plant.  See 

Comfrey.^ 
CuMix,  kilin'-min,  s.    A  plant. 

This  word,  before  T)r.  Johnson's  Dictionary  altered  it, 
was,  I  believe,  universally  spelled  with  double  m.  Our  an- 
cestors were  homebred  enough  to  think,  that  if  we  received 
a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  conformed  to  the  quantity  of 
that  language^  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  conformity  by 
a  spccilic  ortnography  of  our  own.  Thus ,  (he  lirst  u  in 
Cuminum  being  short,  they  doubled  the  m  to  indicate  that 
shortness;  as  the  analogy  of  our  language  would  infallibly 
pronounce  the  u  long,  if  the  consonant  were  single  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Cubic^  Cupid,  etc.  —  See  Drama. 
To  Cumulate,  ku'-mu-late,  v.  a.  To  heap  together. 
Cumulation,  ku-mu-la -shan,  s.    The  act  of  heaping 

together. 

Cumulative,  ku -rau-la-tiv,  a.    Consisting  of  diverse 

matter  put  together. 
Cunctatiox,  kungk-ti'-shun,  s.  Delay, procrastination, 

dilatoriness. 

CuNCTATOR,  kungk-ta'-tur,  s.  One  given  to  delay,  a 
lingerer. 

CuxEAL,  ku'-ne-al,  a.    Relating  to  a  wedge,  having  the 

form  of  a  wedge. 
CuHEATED)  ku'^-n(>-a-t^d,  a.    Made  in  form  of  a  wedge. 


CUR 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Cuneiform,  ku-ne'-e-forni,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a 
wedge. 

CuNiVER,  kun'-nur,  S.    A  kind  of  fish  less  than  an  oy- 
ster, that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks. 
CuNXiNG,  kfiii'-ning-,  a.  410.  Skilful,  knowing,  learned  ; 
performed  with  skill,  artful ;  artfully  deceitful,  trickish, 
subtle,  crafty. 

Cunning,  kim'-nlng,  s.  Artifice,  deceit,  sliness,  sleight, 
fraudulent  dexterity  ;  art,  skill,  knowledge 


Cunningly,  kim'-ning-le,  ad. 
CuNTsiNG-MAN,  kfin-ning-iniin  ,  s 


Artfully,  slily,  craftily. 
A  man  who  pretends 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  bow  to  recover  stolen  goods. 
CuNNlNGNESS,  kun'-ning-lies,  s.    Deceitfulness,  sliness. 
Cup,  kfip,  S.     A  small  vessel  to  drink  out  of;  the  li- 
quor contained  in  the  cup,  the  draught;  social  entertain- 
ment, merry  bout;  any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup,  as  the 
husk  of  an  acorn;  Cup  and  Can,  familiar  companions. 
To  Cup,  kup,  v.  a.    To  supply  with  cups;  obsolete;  to 

draw  blood  by  applying  cupping  glasses. 
Cupbearer,  kup'-ba-rur,  s.    An  officer  of  the  king's 

household;  an  attendant  to  give  wine  at  a  feast. 
Cupboard,  kup'-burd,  s.  412.    A  case  w  ith  shelves,  in 

which  victuals  or  earthen  Avare  is  placed. 
Cupidity,  kii-pid'-e-te,  s.  511.  Concupiscence,  unlaw- 
ful longing. 

Cupola,  ku'-po-la,  s.  92.     A  dome,  the  hemispherical 

summit  of  a  building. 
Cupper,  kup'-piir,  S.    One  who  applies  cupping  glasses, 
a  scarifier. 

Cupping-glass,  kup'-ping-glas,  s.    A  glass  used  by 

scarifiers  to  draw  out  the  blood  by  rarefying  the  air. 
Cupreous,  ku-pre-us,  a.  Coppery,  consisting  of  copper. 
Cur,  kur,  s.    A  worthless,  degenerate  dog ;  a  term  of 

reproach  for  a  man. 
Curable,  ku-ra-bl,  a.  405.  That  admits  of  a  remedy. 
Curableness,  ku -la-bl-iies,  s.  Possibilityto  be  healed. 
Curacy,  kii'-i4-s^,  Employment  of  a  cu- 


.1 


Curateship,  ku  -rate-sliip, 
rate ;  employment  which  a  hired  clergyman  holds  under 
the  beneficiary. 
Curate,  ku -rate,  s.  91.    A  clergyman  hired  to  perform 

the  duties  of  another ;  a  parish  priest. 
Curative,  ku -ra-tiv,  a.  157.    Relating  to  the  cure 

of  diseases,  not  preservative. 
Curator,  ku-ra -tiir,  s.  521.    One  that  has  the  care 

and  superintendence  of  any  thing. 
Curb,  kiirb,  s.    A  curb  is  an  iron  chain,  made  fast  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  running 
over  the  beard  of  the  horse ;  restraint,  inhibition,  opposition. 

Curb -stone,  kurb'- stone,  s.    A  thick  kind  of  stone 

placed  at  the  edge  of  a  stone  pavement. 
To  Curb,  kurb,  v.  a.    To  guide  a  horse  with  a  curb ; 

to  restrain,  to  inhibit,  to  check. 
Curd,  kiird,  s.    The  coagulation  of  milk. 
7b  Curd,  kurd,  v.  a.    To  turn  to  curds,  to  cause  to 
coagulate. 

To  Curdle,  kur'-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  coagulate,  to  con- 
crete. 

To  Curdle,  kilr'-dl,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  coagulate. 
Curdy,  kur'-de,  a.  Coagulated,  concreted,  full  of  curds, 
curdled. 

Cure,  kure,  S.     Remedy,  restorative;  act  of  healing; 

the  benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergyman. 
To  Cure,  kure,  v.  a.    To  heal,  to  restore  to  health, 
to  remedy,  to  prepare  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  be  preserv- 
ed from  corruption. 
Cureless,  kure'-Ies,  a.  Without  cure,  without  remedy. 
Curer,  ku-rur,  S.  98.    A  healer,  a  physician. 
Curfew,  kur'-fu,  s.    An  evening  peal,  by  which  the 
Conqueror  willed,  that  every  man  should  rake  up  his  fire, 
and  put  out  his  light;  a  cover  for  a  fire,  a  iire-plate. 
CuRiALiTY,ku-re-ar-e-te,s.  The  privileges  or  retinue 

of  a  court.    ,     ,  ^  ,  ,  , 
Curiosity,  ku-re-os'-e-te,  s.    Inquisitiveness,  inclina- 
tion to  inquiry;  nicety,  delicacy;  accuracy,  exactness ;  an 
act  of  curiosity,  nice  experiment,  au  object  of  curiosity, 
rarity. 


CUR  (  118  )  CUS 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  mh  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107 


CrRiOis,  ku -re-US,  a.  314.  Inquisitive,  desirous  of 
information;  attentive  to,  diligent  about  ;  accurate,  care- 
ful not  to  mistake ;  difficult  to  please,  solicitous  of  per- 
fection ;  exact,  nice,  subtile;  elegant,  neat,  laboured, 
finished.  ^  ,  ^ 

CiRiorsLY,  ku'-re-us-le,  ad.  Inquisitively,  attentive- 
ly, studiously;  elegantly,  neatly;  artfully,  exactly. 

Curl,  kurl,  s.  A  ringlet  of  hair  ;  undulation,  wave, 
sinuosity,  flexure. 

To  Ci  RL,  kurl,  V.  a.  To  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets  ; 
to  writhe,  to  twist ;  to  dress  with  curls ;  to  raise  in  waves, 
undulations,  or  sinuosities. 

To  Curl,  kurl,  v.  n.  To  shrink  into  ringlets ;  to  rise 
in  undulation ;  to  twist  itself. 

Curlew,  kur'-Iu,  s.  A  kind  of  water  fowl ;  a  bird 
larger  than  a  partridge,  with  longer  legs. 

Curmudgeon,  kur-miul'-jiin,  s.  259.  An  avaricious 
churlish  fellow,  a  miser,  a  niggard,  a  griper. 

CuRMUDGEOiVLY,  kur-miid'-jfui-le,  a.  259.  Avaricious, 
covetous,  churlish,  niggardly. 

Currant,  kiir -ran,  s.  The  tree  ;  a  small  dried  grape, 
properly  written  Corinth,  from  the  place  it  came  from. 

Currency,  Ifiir'-ren-se,  s.  Circulation,  power  of  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand;  general  reception ;  fluency,  readi- 
ness of  utterance;  continuance,  constant  flow;  general 
esteem,  the  rate  at  which  any  thing  is  vulgarly  valued; 
the  papers  stamped  in  the  English  colonies  by  authority, 
and  passing  for  money. 

Current,  kur'-rent,  a.  Circulatory,  passing  from  hand 
to  hand ;  generally  received,  uncontradicted,  authorita 
tive;  common,  general;  popular,  such  as  is  established 
by  vulgar  estimation;  fashionable,  popular;  passable, 
such  as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted;  what  is  now  passing, 
as  the  current  year. 

Current,  kfir'-r6nt,  s.  A  running  stream;  currents 
are  certain  progressive  motions  of  the  water  of  the  sea 
in  several  places. 

Currently,  kflr'-rent-le,  ad.  In  a  constant  motion; 
without  opposition;  popularly,  fashionably,  generally; 
without  ceasing. 

CuRRENTNEss,  kiir'-rent-ncs,  s.  Circulation;  general 
reception  ;  easiness  of  pronunriation. 

Curricle,  kur'-re-kl,  s.  405.    An  open  two-wheeled 

chaise,  made  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast. 
Currier,  kur'-re-i'ir,  s.    One  who  dresses  and  pares 

leather  for  those  who  make  shoes,  or  other  things. 
Currish,  kur'-rish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  de 

generate  dog,  brutal,  sour,  quarrelsome. 
To  Curry,  kur'-re,  v.  a.    To  dress  leather,  to  beat 
to  drub;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instrument, 
as  to  smooth  his  coat;  To  curry  favour,  to  become 
favourite  by   petty  officiousness,  slight  kindnesses,  or 
flattery. 

Currycomb,  kur'-re-komc,  s.     An  iron  instrument 

used  for  currying  horses. 
To  Curse,  kurse,  v.  a.    To  wish  evil  to,  to  execrate 

to  devote;  to^ afflict,  to  torment. 
To  Curse,  kurse,  v.  n.    To  imprecate. 
Curse,  kurse,  s.    Malediction,  wish  of  evil  to  another 

affliction,  torment,  vexation. 
Cursed,  kur'-scd,  part.  a.  302.    lender  a  curse,  hate 

ful,  detestable;  unholy,  uusanctifled;  vexatious,  trouble 

some. 

Cursedly,  kiir'-sSd-le,  ad.  364.  Miserably,  ehamc 
fully. 

CuRSEDNESs,  kfir -s^d-nSs,  s.  The  state  of  being  undc 
a  curse. 

CuRhifip,  kur'-shlp,  s.    Dogship,  meanness. 
CuRsrroR,  k(\r'-8(;-tur,  s.     An  officer  or  clerk  belong 

iiig  to  the  Chancery,  that  makes  out  original  writs 
CuReioii  AHV,  k fir ->o-rii-r<*,  «.  Cursory,  hasty,  careless 
Cuu»«»KiLv,  kur  so-n;-lr,  ad.    Hastily,  without  care 
CuR.s(»Ri-<KsK,  knr'-KO-r<''-ni-s,  «.    Slight  attention. 
CuHsoHv,  knr'-biVrc,  a.     Hasty,   quick,  iuattcntiv<; 

carcW-HK. 
CuKHT,  kurnt,  a. 

ciouH,  snarling. 
CuKKTNKHH,  k^rst'-nis,  s.    FcevitihucHs,  frowardnces 

malignitv. 
CiRT,  kurt,  a.  Short. 


Forward,  peevish,  malignant,  mal 


no  163,  move  164, 
To  cut  olf,  to  cut  short. 


To  Curtail,  kfir-tale',  v.  a. 
to  shorten. 

This  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  obligation 
peasants  were  under,  in  the  feudal  times,  of  cutting  otf  the 
tails  of  their  dogs;  as  only  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  have 
dogs  with  their  tails  on.  This  Dr.  Johnson  has  shown  to 
be  a  vulgar  error ;  the  m  ord  being  formerly  written  Curtal, 
trom  the  Latin  cur  to. 

Curtain,  kur -tin,  s.  208.  A  cloth  contracted  or  ex- 
panded at  pleasure;  To  draw  the  curtain,  to  close  so  as 
to  shut  out  the  light,  to  open  it  so  as  to  discern  the  objects ; 
in  fortification,  that  part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  that  lies 
between  two  bastions. 

Curtain-lecture,  kur'-tln-lek'-tsliure,  s.  A  reproof 
given  by  a  wife^  to  her  husband  in  bed. 

To  Curtain,  k»ir'-tln,  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  curtains. 

Curtate  Distance,  kiir'-tate-dis'-tanse,  s.  In  astro- 
nomy, the  distance  of  a  planet's  place  from  the  sun, 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic 

CuRTATiON,  ktir-ta'-shun,  S.  The  interval  between  a 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

Curtsy,  kurt'-se,  s.  —  See  Courtesy. 

CuRVATED,  kur'-Ya-ted,  a.  Bent. 

CuRVATioN,  kiir-va -shun,  s.  The  act  of  bending  or 
crooking. 

Curvature,  kur'-va-tshure,  s.  461.  Crookedness, 
inflexion,  manner  of  bending. 

Curve,  kurv,  a.    Crooked,  bent,  inflected. 

Curve,  kurv,  s.  Any  thing  bent,  a  flexure  or  crooked- 
ness. 

To  Curve,  kurv,  v.  a.    To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect. 
To  Curvet,  kur-vet',  'O.  n.    To  leap,  to  bound;  to 

frisk,  to  be  licentious. 
Curvet,  kur-vet',  s.     A  leap,  a  bound,  a  frolick,  a 

prank. 

Curvilinear,  kur-ve-lin'-yar,  a.      Consisting  of  a 

crooked  line;  composed  of  crooked  lines. 
CuRViTY,  kur'-ve-te,  s.  Crookedness. 
Curule,  ku -rule,  a.     The  epithet  given  to  the  chair 

in  which  the  chief  Roman  magistrates  were  carried. 
Cushion,  kusli -in,  or  kiisli'-fln,  s.  289.     A  pillow  for 
the  seat,  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair. 
pSr  I  have  given  this  word  two  sounds ;  not  that  I  think 
they  are  equally  in  use.   1  am  convinced  the  first  is  the 
more  general,  but  because  the  other  is  but  a  trifling  depar- 
ture from  it,  and  does  not  contradict  the  universal  rule  of 
pronouncing  words  of  this  termination. 
Cushioned,  kush'-ind,  a.  359.    Seated  on  a  cushion. 
Cusp,  kusp,  s.     A  term  used  to  express  the  points  or 

horns  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary. 
CusPATED,  kus'-pa-ted. 
Cuspidated,  kiV-pe-da-ted, 

having  the  leaves  of  a  flower 'ending  in  a  point. 
Custard,  kus'-tfird,  s.  88.    A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made 

by  boiling  e^gs  with^milk  and  sugar. 
CiSTODY,  kiis'-to-dc,  s.     Imprisonment,  restraint  of 

3,  preservation,  security. 
Custom,  kiis'-trtin,  s.  166.     Habit,  habitual  practice; 
fashion,   common  way  of  acting;   established  manner; 

Eractice  of  buying  of  certain  persons ;  application  from 
uyers,  as  this  trader  has  good  custom ;  inlaw,  a  law, 
or  right,  not  written,  which,  being  established  by  long 
use,  ana  the  consent  of  ancestors,  has  been,  and  is,  daily 
practised  ;  tribute,^  tax  ^aid  for  goods  imported  or  exported. 
US  roM-HOi  sE,  kils'-  tniu-liouse,  s.  The  house  where 
the  taxes  upon  goods  imported  or  exported  are  collected. 
Customable,  kus-tiuu-a-bl,  a.  Common,  habitual, 
frequent. 

CusTOMABLENESs,  kfls'-tflm-ii-bl-n^^s,  s.  Frequency, 

habit;  conformity  to  custom. 
CusiTOMABLY,  ki^s'-tuni-a-l)lr,  ad.  According  to  custom. 
Customarily,    kfis'-tiiiu-ar-e-le,    ad.  Habituallj, 
commonly. 

CusTOMAHiNiiss,  k As'-tilm-ar-c'-n^s,  s.  Frequency. 


a.     Ending  in  a  point. 


Ci 


rOMARY,  kiVs' 
tablished  custom 
tisual,  wonted. 

CutiTOiUED,  kdy'-t&md,  a.  359, 


-tAm-iir-e, 
according 


Conformable  to  cs- 
prescription;  habitual; 

Usual,  conunoQ. 


CYC 


(  119  ) 


DAC 


n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tab  172,  bfiU  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  tJiln  466,  this  469. 


Customer,  kiis'-tum-i\r,  s.     One  who  frequents  any 

place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  purchasing. 
CusTREL,  kiW-trel,  S.    A  buckl<*r-bearerj  a  vessel  for 

holding  wine. 

To  Cut,  kfit,  ])ret.  Cut,  parf.  pass.  Cut.  To  penetrate 
with  an  edged  instrument ;  to  hew ;  to  carve,  to  make  by 
sculpture;  to  form  any  thing  by  cutting;  to  pierce  with 
any  uneasy  sensation ;  to  divide  packs  of  cards ;  to  inter- 
sect, to  cross,  as  one  line  cuts  another :  To  cut  down,  to 
fell,  to  hew  down,  to  excel,  to  overpower;  To  cut  olT,  to 
separate  from  the  other  parts,  to  destroy,  to  extirpate, 
to  put  to  death  untimely ;  to  rescind,  to  intercept,  to  hinder 
from  union,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  take  away,  to  withhold, 
to  preclude,  to  interrupt,  to  silence,  to  apostrophise,  to 
abbreviate ;  To  cut  out,  to  shape,  to  form ;  to  scheme,  to 
contrive;  to  adapt,  to  debar;  to  excel,  to  outdo;  To  cut 
short,  to  hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden  interruption, 
to  abridge,  as  the  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay ; 
To  cut  up,  to  divide  an  animal  into  convenient  pieces,  to 
eradicate. 

To  Cut,  kut,  v.  n.  To  make  its  way  by  dividing  ob- 
structions; to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the 
stone. 

Cut,  kut,  part.  a.    Prepared  for  use. 

Cut,  kut,  S.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
ment ;  the  impression  or  separation  of  continuity,  made 
by  an  edge;  a  wound  made  by  cutting;  a  channel  made 
by  art ;  a  part  cut  off  from  the  rest ;  a  small  particle,  a 
shred;  a  lot  cut  off  a  stick;  a  near  passage,  by  which 
some  angle  is  cut  off;  a  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  a 
stamp  of  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed  from  it;  the  act 
or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards ;  fashion,  form, 
shape,  manner  of  cutting  into  shape;  a  fool  or  cully; 
Cut  and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds. 

Cutaaeous,  ku-ta'-ne-us,  a.    Relating  to  the  skin. 

Cuticle,  ku'-te-kl,  s.  405.  The  first  and  outermost 
covering  of  the  body,  commonly  called  the  scarfskin; 
thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 

CuTicULAR,  ku-tik'-u-lur,  a.  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cutlass,  kut'-las,  s.    A  broad  cutting  sword. 

Cutler,  kut'-lur,  s.  98.  One  who  makes  or  sells 
knives. 

CuTPURSE,  kut'-purse,  s.  One  who  steals  by  the  method 
of  cutting  purses;  a  thief,  a  robber. 

Cutter,  kut'-tur,  s.  98.  An  agent  or  instrument  that 
cuts  any  thing ;  a  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water ;  the 
teeth  that  cut  the  meat;  an  officer  in  the  exchequer  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  sum  paid  upon 
them. 

Cut-throat,  kut'-tArote,  S.  A  ruffian,  a  murderer, 
an  assassin. 

Cut-throat,  kut'-t/irote,  a.  Cruel,  inhuman,  bar- 
barous. 

t^r  This  adjective  is  frequently  used  very  absurdly,  (and 
not  always  by  the  lowest  of  the  people)  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  house  of  entertainment  that  charges  an  exorbitant 
price;  such  a  house  is  not  uncommonly,  though  very  im- 
properly, called  a  Cut-throat-house.  This  sense,  1  see,  has 
been  adopted  by  Eutick;  though  it  ought  not  to  have  a 
place  in  any  Dictionary. 

Cutting,  kiit'-ting  s.    A  piece  cut  off,  a  chop. 
Cuttle,  kut'-tl,  s.  405.     A  fish,  which,  when  he  is 

pursued  by  a  lish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 
Cuttle,  kut'-tl,  s.    A  foul-mouthed  fellow. 
Cvcle,  si'-kl,  s.  405.     A  circle;  a  round  of  time,  a 
8pac6  in  which  the  same  revolution  begins  again,  a  peri- 
odical space  of  time;  a  method,  or  account  of  a  method, 
continued  till  the  same  course  begins  again ;  imaginary 
orbs,  a  circle  in  the  heavens. 
Cycloid,  si'-cloid,  s.    A  geometrical  curve. 

t^T  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  pronounce  the  y  in  this  word 
short;  and  Ash,  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  long. 
Cycloidal,  se-klojd'-al,  a.  180.  Relating  to  a  cycloid. 
Cyclopaedia,  sl-klo-pe'-de-a,  s.     A  circle  of  know 
ledge,  a  course  of  the  sciences. 

1  have  in  this  Mord  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable  instead  of  the  pi  uultimate.  I  know  that  Greek 
words  of  this  termination  havi;  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accentuation  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  For  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  the 
penultimate  accent,  he  has  placed  the  accent  on  thf  ante- 
penultimate syllable  of  Ambrosia,  Euthanasia,  and  Hydro- 
phobia, though  these  have  all  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 


a.     Partaking  of  the 


in  the  Greek.  It  is  true  the  i  in  the  last  syllable  but  one 
of  Cyclopaedia  is  ct  diphthong  in  the  original;  and  this 
will  induce  those  who  are  fond  of  showing  their  Greek 
learning,  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  its  oppo- 
sition to  general  usage  will  be  an  additional  reason  with 
them  for  preferring  it.  Tiic  pronunciation  I  have  adopted 
I  see  is  supported  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Entiok,  Scott,  Perry,  and 
Buchanan,  which  abundantly  shows  the  general  current  of 
custom. 

To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that  if  the  i  be  ac- 
cented, it  must  necessarily  have  the  long  open  sound,  as 
in  Elegiac  J  and  not  the  sound  of  e,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  haa 
marked  it. 

Cygnet,  sig'-net,  s.    A  young  swan. 
Cylinder,  sil'-In-diir,  s.    A  body  having  two  flat  sur- 
faces and  one  circular. 
Cylindrical,  se-lin'-dre-kal, 
Cylindrick,  se-lin'-drik, 

nature  of  a  cylinder,  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
Cymar,  se-niar',  s.  180.    A  slight  covering,  a  scarf. 
Cymbal,  slm'-bal,  s.    A  musical  instrument. 
Cynanthropy,  se-nan'-t^ro-pe,  s.    A  species  of  mad- 
ness, in  which  nien  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 
Cynegeticks,  sin-ne-jet'-iks,  s.    The  art  of  hunting. 

CYriCK^^k'-fk"'^^^  "^^'"'^  the  qualities  of  a  dog, 

churlish,  brutal,  snarling,  satirical. 
Cynick,  sin'-ik,  s.     A  philosopher  of  the  snarling  or 
currish  sort,  a  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  snarler,  a  misan- 
thrope. 

Cynosure,  sin'-o-shure,  or  si'-no-shure,  s.  463.  The 

star  near  the  north  pole,  by  which  sailors  steer. 

I  have,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  m  ord,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  preferred  the  short  to  the  long  sound  of  y. 
My  first  reason  is,  that  this  letter  in  Greek  is  the  same  as 
in  Cynic  and  Cylinder;  both  which  have  the  y  short.  The 
next  reason  is,  the  very  general  rule  in  our  language  ot 
pronouncing  the  vowel  short  in  all  simples  which  have  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  535.  531,  503.  1  am 
not  certain,  however,  that  the  best  usage  is  not  against  me. 
Scott  has  the  first  sound,  and  Sheridan  and  Entick  the  second ; 
the  rest  of  the  Dictionaries  either  have  not  the  word,  or  do 
not  mark  the  quantity  of  the  vowels. 
Cypress-tree,  si'-pres-tree,  s.  A  tall  straight  tree;  its 
fruit  is  of  no  use,  its  leaves  are  bitter,  and  the  very 
smell  and  shade  ot  it  are  dangerous ;  it  is  the  emblem  of 
mourning. 

A  thin  transparent  black  stuff. 


S.     A  bag  containing  some  morbid 


Cyprus,  si  -prus. 
Cyst,  sist,  i 
Cystis,  sis'-tis,  3 
matter. 

Cystick,  sls'-tik,  a.    Contained  in  a  bag. 
Cystotomy,  sis-tot'-to-me,  s.  518.  The  act  or  practice 

of  opening  incysted  tumours. 
Czar,  zar,  s.   The  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Czarina,  za-re'-na,  s.    The  Empress  of  Russia. 


D. 

To  strike  gently  with  something 


To  Dab,  dab,  v.  a. 

soft  or  moist. 

Dab,  dab,  s.  A  small  lump  of  any  thing;  a  blow  with 
something  moist  or  soft;  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown 
upon  one;  in  low  language,  an  artist;  a  kind  of  small  flat 
lish. 

Dab-chick,  dab'-tsliik,  s.    A  water-fowl. 
To  Dabble,  dab'-bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  smear,  to  daub, 
to  wet. 

To  Dabble,  dab'-bl,  v.  n.  To  play  in  water,  to  move 
in  water  or  mud;  to  do  any  thing  iu  a  slight  manner,  to 
tamper. 

Dabbler,  dab'-lur,  s.  One  that  plays  in  water ;  one 
that  meddles  without  mastery,  a  superficial  meddler. 

Dace,  dase,  s.     A  small  river  fish,  resembling  a  roach. 

Dactyle,  dak'-til,  s.  145.  A  poetical  foot,  consisting 
of  one  Jong  syllable  and  two  short  oues. 


DAM  (  120  )  DAP 

^  559  Fite  73,  far 77,  fAll  83,  iki  81-      93,  m^t  95-plne  105,  pin  107-n^,  102,  mOve  164, 

Damxatoky,  dam'-na-t&r-e,  a.  512.     Containing  a 
sentence  of  condemnation.         ^  tt  *  i 

Damned,  dammd,       dam  -ned,  part  a.  Hateful, 


S.    The  child's  way  of  expressing 


Dad,  dad,  ^ 
Daddy,  dad'-de, 

father.        ,4-^  pv  j^i 
Daffodil,  t^'^f^r^'V^^^  a,,  , , 
Daffodilly,  daf-fo^dil  -le,  ^ 
D  ^FFODOWNDiLLY,  daf -to-doun-dil  -le, 
hath  a  lily-flower,  consisting  of  one  leat, 
shaped. 


s.  This  plant 
which  is  bell- 


To  Daft 


daft, 


To  toss  aside,  to  throw  away 


sliffhtly.   Obsolete,  . 
Dig,  dae,  s.    A  dagger;  a  hand-gun,  a  pistol 
llirrFR  da"-'-ur,  s.  98.  381.    A  short  sword,  a  po 
^£rd    a  bl?ut  Wade  of  iron  with  a  basket  hilt,  used  for 
defence the  obelus  as  [+J.       ,  ,     ,  ^ 
Dagg^bsdrawi.g,  d^8'-Arz-dr^M-ing   s.    The  act 

of  drawinff  daggers,  approach  to  open  violence. 
To  dIgg^I  d|V-gl,  i.  a.  405.  To  dip  negligently  m 

mire  or  water.  „    ,    .    ^i.  • 

To  Daggle,  di\g  -gl,      n.    To  be  m  the  inire. 
Daggletail,  dag'-gl-tale,  a.    Bemired,  bespattered. 
D4ILY,  da-le,  a.    Happening  every  day,  quotidian. 
Daily,  da -le,  ad.    Every  day,  very  often 
Dait^tily,  dane'-te-le,  ad.    Elegantly,  delicately,  de- 

D^^lx^SE^S^-n^S,..  Delicacy,  softness;  ele- 
gance nicety ;  squeamishness,  fastidiousness. 

dIixty,  dW'-t?,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  palate;  delicate, 
nice,  squeamish;  scrupulous;  elegant;  nice 

Daixty,  dane-te,s.  Something  nice  or  delicate,  a  deli 
cacy;  a  word  of  fondness  formerly  in  use 

Dairy,  dd'-re,  s.    The  place  where  milk  is  manufac 

d\7rymaid,  dii'-r^-mide,  s     The  woman  servant 

whose  business  is  to  manage  the  milk. 
Daisy,  da -ze,  s.  438.    A  spring  flower. 
D%LE,  dale,  s.    A  vale,  a  valley. 
Dall  4ACE,  d^'-le-anse,  s.    Interchange  of  caresses 

ac^s  of  fondLess ;  conjugal  conversation ;  delay,  procrastma 

Dallier,  dil'-l^-nr,  s.    A  trifler,  a  fondler. 
T'^nATTv  dal'-le  v.n.    To  trifle,  to  play  the  fool 
^to^xcSe  cLess'es,  to  fondle;  to  sport,  to  play,  to  tro 

lick;  to  delay. 
D\M,  dam,  s.    The  mother. 

Daii,  dam,  S.    A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 
7'o  Dam,  dam,  v.  a.    To  confine,  to  shut  up  water  by 

Damage'  dim'- mldje,     90.  Mischief,  detriment;  loss 
^the  vafu'eTnii^hiif  done;  reparation  of  damage,  retij^ 
bufion;  in  law,  any  hurt  or  hindrance  that  a  man  taketh 

7'o  Damage;  dfnn'-ldje,  v.  a.  90.    To  mischief,  to  in 

TrDkMAG^"  d WMdje,      n.    To  take  damage. 
Damageable,  diW-idje-j\-bl,  a.    Susceptible  of  hurt, 

as  damageable  goods ;  mischievous,  pernicious. 
DAMtcE^E,  dam'-zn,  s.  170.    A  small  black  plum 

damson.  Linen  or  silk  woven  in  a 

T;'lC.':K"''S-f.sk,      a.  88    To  fo™  flower, 

upon  stiiH"^;  !<•  variegate,  to  diversify. 
Damask  KosK,  duiii'-iVk-n»ze,  s.    A  red  ro8«. 
DxMK,  dame,  .s.    A  lady,  the  title  of  honour  formerly 

piv.M.'  to  women;  mistrtis  of  a  low  family;  woman  u. 

D^M e'-'1'iolkt,  dan./-Yl'-,',-l?t,  s.  Queen's  giUy-flower 
To  DiMN,  dam,  r.  a.  41  1.  To  doom  to  eternal  tormeotH 
in  a  fill,  re  H»a  e;  to  nron.re  or  cause  to  be  eternally  con 
dcmiiea  '  I"  .wmdemn ;'  to  hoot  or  hiss  any  publick  perform 
anrr.  to  implode.  , 
Damnaiji-k,  dam'-iia-l)l,  «•    DcHerv.iig  damnation 
D  \v\Ai»LY,  dam'-na  Id/,  m\.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 

iiinir  elfiiial  jtiiuiHhiiieiit. 
Doi>ATiov,  dam  na  ^li«'n,  s.    Evrhi.ion  from  divine 
meio   coudLmnalioi.  to  clernul  puuihhmcut. 


^  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  scarcely  e%  cr  used 
as  an  adjective,  and  pronounced  m  one  syllable  hut  by  t^^^^ 
loM'est,  vulgar  and  profane;  in  serious  speak  ,  g  it  ought 
always,  like  cursed,  to  be  pronounced  in  two,  3b>.  Ihus  in 
Shakespeare  ^^^^^^  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 

"  Who  doats,  yet  doubts  -  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves. 
There  is  a  very  singular  usage  of  this  word,  as  a  Aerb 
or  participle,  when  it  signifies  the  condemnation  oi  apiaj  , 
but  this  application  of  it,  though  authorised  by  the  politest 
sneakers  has  an  unhallowed  harshness  in  it  to  pious  ears, 
auTan  afl-ectation  of  force  to  judicious  ones.  It  is,  at  least, 
the  figure  called  Catachresis. 

Damnifick,  dam-nlf -ik,  a.    Procuring  loss,  mischiev- 

iriiAMNlFY,  dam'-ne-fl,  v.  a.    To  endamage,  to  in- 
jure;  to  hurt,  to  impair.  ^ 
DAMIM^G^ESS,  dam'-iiing-nes,  s.    Tendency  to  pro- 
cure  damnation. 


cure  aaranauon.  ^     j  -    *  i 

Damp,  damp,  a.    Moist,  inclining  to  wet;  dejected, 

sunk,  depressed. 
Damp  damp,  s.    Fog,  moist  air,  moisture;  a  noxious 
vapour  exhS^d  from  the  earth;  dejection,  depression  ot 

To^Damp,  damp,  v.  a.   To  wet,  to  moisten;  to  depress, 

to  deject,  to  chill,  to  weaken,  to  abandon. 
Dampishness,  dArap'4sh-iies,  s.  Tendency  to  wetaess, 
moisture. 

Dampness,  damp'-iies,  S.  Moisture. 
Dampy,  damp'-e,  a.    Dejected,  gloomy,  sorrowful. 
DamseL,  dAm'-zM,  s.  102.     A  young  gentlewoman; 

arattendant  of  the  better  rank;  a  Mcnch,  a  country  lass. 
Damson,  d4m'-zn,  s.  170.    A  small  black  plum. 
Dan,  dan,  s.    The  old  term  of  honour  for  men. 
To  Dance,  d^nse,  v.  n.  78,  79.  To  move  in  measure 
To  Dance  Attendance,  danse,  v.  a.    To  wait  with 

suppleness  and  obsequiousness.       ,     ,     ,  ^ 
To  Dance,  danse,  v.  a.    To  make  to  dance,  to  put 

into  a  lively  motion. 
Dance,  dAnse,  s.  78,  79.  A  moUoa  ot  o.e  or  mauy  m 

OaTc^I  dan'-sfir,  s.    Oue  that  practises  lU.  art  ot 

DlNcmcMASTBR,  dan-sing-mas-tftr,  «.     Oae  who 

-  '"e  »chool  where 

dI'^ITpp,  AhM  s.    scurf  ia  .he  hea.. 
UANEAVOKT.dane'-vflrt.s.    A  .pe..e,  of  cider,  called 

To  Uange«,  diine  -jflt,  v.  a.  To  ,mt  lu  hazard,  to 
r^::^&^-yy,''-  ^VUl^out  hazard,  Without 
l)A««Enors,dine'-jar-.\s,  0.543.  Hazardous,  peril- 
l)A««ERm:siv,   .1,\no-j4r-fi8-li-,    ad.  Uazardousl,, 

y^::::::i:^:is-iiiM., .  i.a„ger,  ha..rd, 

peril.  '    1       «    405     To  hane  loose  and 

l)AM:M.m,danff-(:l«r,,.  A  ma„  .hat  h.„g.  about  womeu. 
l)AMi,  diinffk,  n-  """'I'-  '»"'"'•, 

V  itboul  bulk. 
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„6r  167,  not  163  -  tibc  171,  tSb  172,  biU  173  -  Ml  299  -  pJfind  313  -  tWn  466,  thU  469. 


Dapperlixg,  dap'-pilr-ling,  s.    A  dwarf. 
Dapple,  dap'-pl,  a.  405.  Marked  with  various  colours, 
variegated. 

To  Dapple,  dap'-pl,  v.  a.  To  streak,  to  vary. 
Dar,  dar,  78.  )  ^  ^^^^^^  .^^  Severn. 
Dart,  dart,  ) 

To  Dare,  dare,  v.  n.  Pret.  I  durst;  ^tart.  I  have  dared. 

To  have  courage  for  any  purpose,  to  be  adventurous. 
If  I  am  uot  mistaken,  there  is  a  prevaihug  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  in  Ireland,  which  makes  it  a  perfect 
rhyme  to  far,  bar,  etc.  That  this  is  contrary  to^  universal 
usage  in  England,  and  to  the  most  general  rule  m  the  lan- 
guage, needs  not  be  insisted  on;  the  only  Mord  of  a  similar 
form  which  is  so  pronounced,  is  the  hist  person  p  ural  ol 
the  %erb  to  be.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an 
auxiliary  verb ;  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  being  as  irregular 
in  their  pronunciation  as  in  their  form,  are  but  indifierent 
models  by  which  to  regulate  the  rest  of  the  language. 
To  Dare,  dare,  v.  a.    To  challenge,  to  defy. 

{5=  In  this  sense  this  verb  is  regular. 
To  Dare  Larks,  dare  larks,  v.  n.    To  catch  them  by 

means  of  a  looking-glass. 
Dare,  dare,  s.    Deiiance,  challenge.    Not  in  use. 
Dareful,  dare'-ful,  a.    Full  of  defiance. 
Darixg,  da-ring,  a.    Bold,  adventurous,  fearless. 
Darixgly,  da -ring-le,  ad.    Boldly,  courageously. 
Dari.vgxess,  da -ring-nes,  s.  Boldness. 
Dark,  dark.  s.    AVithout  light;  uot  of  a  showy  or  vivid 

colour;  blind;  opaque;  obscure;  ignorant;  gloomy. 
To  Dark,  dark,  v.  a.    To  darken,  to  obscure. 
To  Darkex,  dar -kn,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  dark ;  to 

perplex;  to  sullj'. 
To  Darkex,  diV -kn,  v.  n.  To  grow  dark. 
Darklixg,  dark'-ling,  part.  a.    Being  in  the  dark. 
Darkly,  dark'-le,  ad.    In  a  situation  void  of  light,  ob- 
scurely, blindlv. 
Darkxes!!,  dark'-nes,  s.  Absence  of  light ;  opaqueness; 

obscurity;  Mickedness;  the  empire  of  Satan. 
Darksome,  dark'-sflm,  a.    Gloomy,  obscure. 
Darlixg,  dar -ling,  a.  515.    Favourite,  dear,  beloved. 

A  contraction  of  dearling,  or  little  dear. 
Darlixg,  dar -ling,  s.   A  favourite,  one  much  beloved. 
To  Darx,  darn,  v.  a.    To  mend  holes  by  Imitating  the 

texture  of  the  stutF. 
Darxel,  dar'-nil,  s.  99.    A  weed  growing  in  the  fields. 
Dart,  dfirt,  s.    A  missile  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand. 
To  Dart,  dart,  v.  a.    To  throw  oflfensiTely  ;  to  throw, 

to  emit. 

To  Dart,  dart,  v.  n.    To  fly  as  a  dart. 

To  Dash,  dash,  v.  a.  To  throw  any  thing  suddenly 
against  something;  to  break  by  collision;  to  throw  water 
in  flashes;  to  bespatter,  to  besprinkle;  to  mingle,  to  change 
by  some  small  admixture ;  to  form  or  paint  in  haste ;  to 
obliterate,  to  cross  out ;  to  confound,  to  make  ashair 
suddenly. 

To  Dash,  dash,  v.  n.  To  fly  off  the  surface;  to  fly  in 
flashes  with  a  loud  noise;  to  rush  through  water  so  as  to 
make  it  fly. 

Dash,  dash,  s.    Collision ;  infusion ;  a  mark  in  writing, 

a  line— — r;  stroke,  blow. 
Dask,  dash,  ad.    An  expression  of  the  sound  of  water 

dashed. 

Dastard,  das'-tard,  s.  88.    A  coward,  a  poltron. 

To  Dastardize,  das'-tar-dlze,  v.  a.  To  intimidate ; 
to  deject  with  cowardice. 

Dastardly,  diW-tard-le,  a.  Cowardly,  mean,  timorous. 

Dastabdy,  das'-tar-de,  s.  Cowardliness. 

Date,  date,  s.  The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written 
marked  at  the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  time  at  which 
any  event  happened ;  the  time  stipulated  when  any  thing 
should  be  done;  end,  conclusion;  duration,  continuance- 
the  fruit  of  the  date-tree. 

Date-tree,  date'-tre^,  s,    A  species  of  palm. 
To  Date,  date,  v.  a.    To  note  with  the  time  at  which 

any  thing  is  written  or  done. 
Dateless,  date'-lCs,  a.    Without  any  fixed  term. 


Dative,  da -tiv,  a.  157.    In  grammar,  the  case  that 

signifies  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  given. 
To  Daub,  dAwb,  v.  a.  213.    To  smear  with  something 
adhesive;  to  paint  coarsely;  to  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily 
or  ostentatiously;  to  flatter  grossly. 
Dauber,  daw'-hilr,  s.  98.    A  coarse  low  painter. 
Dauby,  daw'-be,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous,  adhesive. 
Daughter,  daw'-tiir,  s.  218,    The   female  ofi-spring 
of  a  man  or  woman ;  in  poetry,  any  descendant,  the  temale 
penitent  of  a  confessor. 
To  Dauxt,  dant,  v.  a.  214.    To  discourage,  to  fright. 
Dauntless,  dant'-les,  a.    Fearless,  not  dejected. 
Dauntlessness,  dant'-l§s-nes,  s.  Fearlessness. 
Dauphix,  daw  -fin,  s.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 

of  France. 
Daav,  dtiw,  s.    The  name  of  a  bird. 
To  Daw,  da\vn,  v.  n.    To  begin  to  grow  light;  to 
glimmer  obscurely ;  to  begin,  yet  faintly,  to  give  some 
promises  of  lustre. 
Dawx,  dawn,  s.    The  time  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  light  and  the  sun's  rise;  beginning,  first  rise. 
Day,  da,  S.  220.  The  time  between  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  the  time  from  noon  to  noon ;  light,  sun- 
shine; the  day  of  contest,  the  battle ;  an  appointed  or  fixed 
time ;  a  day  appointed  for  some  commemoration ;  Irom 
day  to  day,  without  a  certainty  or  continuance. 
Daybed,  da -bed,  s.    A  bed  used  for  idleness. 
Daybook,  da -book,  s.    A  tradesman's  journal. 
Daybreak,  da -brake,  s.    The  dawn,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  light. 
Daylabour,  da -la-bur,  s.    Labour  by  the  day. 
Daylaboureb,  da-la -bui'-ur,  s.    One  that  works  by 
the  day.      ,     ,  ,     ,  . 

Daylight,  da -lite, s.  The  light  of  the  day,  as  opposed 

to  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  taper. 
Daylily,  da -lU-le,  s.     The  same  with  asphodel. 
Dayspbing,  da -spring,*.  The  rise  of  the  day,  the  dawn. 
Daystar,  da -star,  s.    The  morning  star. 
Daytime,  da-time,  s.    The  time  in  which  there  is 

light,  opposed  to  night. 
Daywork,  da-wurk,  s. 

day-labour.  ,     .  ,    ,  .  , 

Dazied,  da-z!d,  O.  282.    Bespinkled  with  daisies. 
To  Dazzle,  daz-zl,tJ.  a.  405.  To  overpower  with  light. 
To  Dazzle,  daz'-zl,     n.  To  be  overpowered  with  light. 
Deacon,  de-kn,  s.  170.  227.  One  of  the  lowest  order 

of  the  clergy.  ^ 
Deacoxess,  de'-kn-nes,  s. 

ancient  church.  ^ 
Deaconry,  de -kn-rc,  ^  i 
Deacoxship,  de'-kn-sh!p,j 
of  a  deacon. 

Dead  ded,  a,  234.  Deprived  of  life ;  inanimate ;  sense- 
less! motionless;  empty;  useless;  dull  gloomy;  frigid; 
vapid;  spiritless;  uninhabited;  without  the  power  of  vege- 
tation ;  in  theology,  lying  under  the  power  of  sm. 

To  Deaden,  ded'-dn,  v.  a.  405.  To  deprive  of  any  kind  of 
force  or  sensation ;  to  make  vapid ,  or  spiritless. 

Dead-doing,  dM'-doo-ing,  part.a.  Destructive, killing, 
inisohievQUS. 

Dead-lift,  ded-lift ,  s.    Hopeless  exigence. 

Deadly,  ded'-le,  a.    Destructive,  mortal;  implacable. 

Deadly,  ded'-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  resembling  the  dead; 
mortally;  implacably,  irreconcilably. 

Deadness,  ded'-nes,  s.  Want  of  warmth  ;  weakness  of 
the  vital  powers;  vapidness  of  liquors,  loss  of  spirit 

Deadnettle,  ded'-n^t'-tl,  s.    A  weed,  — 
archangel.  , 

Dead-reckoning,  ded -rek-ning,  s. 
or  conjecture  which  the  seamen  make  of  the  place  where 
a  ship  is,  by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the  log. 

Deaf,  def,  a.  234.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing ;  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  bearing;  obscurely  heard. 

To  Deafen,  def-fn,  v.  a.  405.  To  deprive  of  the 
power  of  hearing. 

Deafly,  def  -le,  ad.  Without  sense  of  sounds ;  obscure- 
ly to  ttie  ear. 

Q 


Work  imposed  by  the  day, 


A  female  officer  in  the 


S.     The  office  or  dignity 


the  same  vrith 
That  estimation 
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to-  559.  Fate  73,  fh- 17,  fall  83,  fat  Sl—m6  93,  mgt95 

Want  of  the  power  of  hearing  ; 


Deafness,  def  -nes,  s 

Uiivvillin<?nes8  to  hear. 
De4L,  dele,  s.  227.    Great  part;  quantity,  degree  of 

more  or  less;  the  art  or  practice ot dealing  cards;  lu- 

Mood,  the  wood  of  pines. 
To  Diiit,  dele,  V.  a.     To  dispose  to  different  persons; 

to  distribute  cards;  to  scatter,  to  throw  about;  to  give 

c-radually,  or  one  after  another. 
To  Dkal,  dele,  v.  n.  To  trafllck,  to  transact  business 

to  act  between  two  persons,  to  intervene 


DEC 

pliic  105,  pin  107— no  102,  move  1G4, 

To  corrupt  by 


of 


To  dis 


to  behave  veil 

or  ill  in  any  transaction;  to  act  in  any  manner;  To  deal 
by  to  treat' well  or  ill;  To  deal  in,  to  have  to  do  witii, 
to 'be  engaged  in,  to  practise;  To  deal  with,  to  treat  in 
any  manner,  to  nse  well  or  ill;  to  contend  Mith. 
To  Dealbate,  de-ai'-biite,  v.  a.  To  whiten,  to  bleach. 
Dealbation,  de-al-ba'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  bleaching. 
Dealer,  de -Ifir,  s.  98.    One  that  has  to  do  with  any 
thing;  a  trader  or  traificker ;  a  person  who  deals  the 
cards. 

Dealing,  de -ling,  s.    Practice,  action  ;  intercourse 

measures  of  treatment;  traffick,  business. 
Deambulatiotv,  de-am-bu-la -shun ,  s.    The  act 

walking  abroad.         ^        t    4    a  i 
Deambulatory,  de-am -bii-la-tur-e,  a.  Relating  to 

the  practice  of  walking  abroad. 
Dean,  dene,  s.  227.  The  second  dignitary  of  a  diocese. 
Deanery,  de -niir-re,  s.  98.    The  office  of  a  dean ; 

the  revenue  of  a  dean ;  the  house  of  a  dean. 
Deanship,  dene' -ship,  s.  The  office  and  rank  of  a  dean. 
Dear,  dere,  ff.227.  Beloved,  darling;  valuable,  costly; 

scarce;  sad,  hateful,  grievous.  In  this  last  sense  obsolete. 
Dear,  dere,  s.    A  word  of  endearment. 
Dearbought,  dere'-l)awt,  a.  Purchased  at  a  high  price. 
Dearly,  dcre'-le,  ad.  With  great  fondness ;  at  a  high 

price. 

To  Deartv,  darn,  v.  a.  To  mend  clothes.  See  Dam 
Dearness,  dere -nes,  S.    Fondness,  kindness,  love 

scarcity,  high  price. 
Dearth,  dertft,  s.  234.    ScarcUy  which  makes  food 

dear;  want,  famine;  barrenness.^  ^ 
To  Dearticulate,  de-ar-tik -ii-late,  v.  a. 

joint,  to  dismember. 
Death,  det/i,  s.  234.    The  extinction  of  life ;  mortal 

ity;  the  state  of  the  dead;  the  manner  of  dying ;  the  image 

of  mortality  represented  by  a  skeleton;    in  theology 

damnation,  eternal  torments. 
Death-bed,  dCf/i'-bed,  s.    The  bed  to  which  a  mau  is 

confined  by  mortal  sickness. 
Deathfil,  det/i'-ful,  a.  Full  of  slaughter,  destructive 

murderous. 

Deathless,  det/i'-les,  a.  Immortal,  never-dying. 
Deathlike,  det/i'-llke,  a.    Resembling  death,  still 
Death's-door,  def/i  s'-dore ,  s.    A  near  approach  to 
death. 

Deathsman,  dctfts-man,  S.  88.    Executioner,  hang 

man,  headsman.  ^ 
Deathwatch,  de(/i'-AV()tsli,  s.  An  insect  that  makes 

tinkling  noise,  superstitiously  imagined  to  prognosticate 

death. 

To  Debark,  dc-bark',  v.  a.    To  disembark. 
To  Dkrar,  d('-l)Ar'  v.  a.    To  exclude,  to  preclude. 
To  Dkkase,  de-base',  v.  a.    To  reduce  from  a  highe 

to  a  lower  state;  to  sink  into  meanness;  to  adulterate 

iesnen  in  value  hy  base  admixtures. 
Debaskmkvt,  de-basc'-inent,  s.    The  act  of  debasing 

or  degrading. 

Debaskk,  d<;-I)a'-8nr,  s.  98.    lie  that  debases,  he  that 

adulterates,  he  tliat  degrades  another. 
Dki'.atablk,  de-bate'-a-bl,  a.  Disputable 
Dkratk,  (le-bat(;',  s.    A  personal   dispute,  a  contro 

versj  ;  a  (|uarrel,  a  contost. 
To  Dkba  I  K,  dc-bate',  v.  a.    To  controvert,  to  disput 

to  rontf.'Ht. 

To  Dkb'VTK,  de  bate',  v.  n.  To  deliberate;  to  disput 
Dkbatkfi      de  bi'it<;'  ful,  a.  (Quarrelsome,  rontenliou 
Dicbatemf,\t,  de  bat(!'-inriil,  .s.    Contest,  coiitrover 
Debater,  de-bu-tftr, ».  98.  A  dispulaui,  a  controvertiat 


DE.    To  conquer,  to 

.  The  act  of  con- 
A  writ  or  note ,  by 


To  Debauch,  de-ba\vtsli',  v.  a.  213. 

lewdness ;  to  corrupt  by  intemperaiirc. 
Debauch,  de-binvtsli,  s.  A  fit  of  intempcrauce;  lewd- 
ness. 

Debauchee,  dcb-o-sliee  ,  s.  A  lecher;  a  drunkard.; 
Deeaucher,  de-biiwtsli'-fir,  s.  One  who  seduces  others 

to  intemperance  or  lewdness.^ 
Debauchery,  de-bawtsh' -fir-re,  s.    The  practice  of 

excess,  lewdness. 
Debauchmbnt,  de-bawtsh'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  de- 
bauching or  vitiating,  corruption. 
To  Deeel,  de-bei',    ^  ^        )  ^ 
To  Debellate,  de-bel'-late,) 

overcome  in  war^  ^ 
Debellation,  deb-bSl-la'-simn, 

quering  in  war.     ^  ^  ^ 
Debenture,  de-ben'-tsliure,  s. 
which  a  debt  is  claimed. 

EBiLE,  deb'-il,  a:  140.  145.    Feeble,  languid, 
b  Debilitate,  de-bll'-e-tate,  v.  a.    To  make  faint, 
to  enfeeble.  ^  c 

Debilitation,  de-bil-e-ta -slum ,  s.      The  act  of 
weakening. 

Debility,  de-bll'-e-te,  s.    Weakness,  feebleness. 
Debonair,  deb-o-nare,  a.    Elegant,  civil,  well-bred. 
Debonairly,  deb-o-nare' -le,  ad.  Elegantly. 
Debt,  det,  s.  347.  That  which  one  man  owes  to  another  ; 

that  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or  suffer. 
Debted,  det' -ted,  part.  a.    Indebted,  obliged  to. 
Debtor,  det'-tCir,  s.  98.    He  that  owes  something  to 
another;  one  that  owes  money;  one  side  ot  an  acjouut 

Dec  acuminated,  de-ka-ku'-rae-na-ted,  a.  Having 

the  top  cut  off. 
Decade,  dek'-ad,  s.  529.  ^  The  sum  of  ten. 
Decadency,  dc-ka-den-se,  s.    Decay,  lull. 
Decagon,  dek'-a-j;o!i,  s.  503.  A  plain  figure  in  geometry. 
Decalogue,  d6k'-  ^l-io^,^  338.    Tue  ten  commandments 

given  by  God  to  Moses 
To  Decamp,  de-kiimp' 

Decampment,  de-kamp'-ment,  s.     The  act  of  shift- 
ing the  camp.  „  , 
lb  Decant,  de-kant ,  v.  a.    To  pour  off  gently,  so 

to  leave  the  sediment  behind.  ^ 
Decantation,    dek-an-ta-shQn,  s.      The  act  ot 
decanting.  ^  .    „  ,  ^,  ^ 

Decanter,  dc-kitn'-tiir,  s.   98.    A  glass  vessel  that 


a.    To  shift  the  camp,  to 


contains  the  liquor  after  it  has  been  poured  off  clear. 
To  Decapitate,  de-kap'-e-tate,  v.  a.    To  bencad. 
7b  Decay,  de-ka ,  v.  n.  229.    To  lose  excellence,  to 

decline.  ,  r. 

Decay,  de-ka ,  s.  Decline  from  the  state  of  perleclion; 

declension  from  prosperity  ;  consumption. 
Deca^er,  de-ka -iir,  s.  98.  That  which  causes  decay. 
Decease,  dc-sesc',  s.  227.  Death,  departure  from  lite. 
To  Decease,  de-sese,  v.  n.    To  die,  to  depart  from 

Deceit,  de-sete',  s.  250.  Fraud,  a  cheat,  a  faUacy; 
stratagem,  artifice.  .  „    t-  i 

Deceitful,  de-sete -fi\K  a.   Fraudulent,  full  of  deceit. 

Deceitfully,  de-sete'-lVil-le,  ad.  Fraudulently. 

Deceitfulness,  de-sete'-ful-nfis,  s.  Tendency  to 
deceive,  ^ 

Deceivable,  de-se'-va-bl ,  a.  Subject  to  fraud  ,  ex- 
posed to  imposture.  ,     ,  , 

Deceivableness,  de-se-va-bl-nes,  s.  Liablcncss  (o 
be  deceived. 

To  Deceive,  de-seve',  v.  a.  250.  To  bring  into  errour; 

to  delude  by  stratagem. 
Deceiver,  de-se'-vur,  s.    One  that  leads  anotlier  into 

S.  98.    The  last  month  of 


■iftn'-lnu'. 


errour.  ^ 
Dif EMBER,  de 

tlic  yiar.  ^    ^    ^  1,^1 

Detem PEDAL,  de  sem  -pe  dal, 

length. 


a.    Having  ten  feet  iu 
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to 


of 


Decemvirate,  de-sem'-ve-r,ite,  s.  91.  The  dignity 
aiid  ofiire  of  tlie  ten  governors  of  Rome. 

Decemviri,  de-sCm'-ve-ri,  s.  Ten  supreme  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Rome,  chosen  to  make  laws  and  govern 
for  a  certain  tiaie.  This  word  is  anglicised  into  Decem- 
virs, the  plnral  of  Decemvir. 

Decency,  tie' -sSa-se,  s.  Propriety  of  form,  becoming 
ceremony  ;  suitableness  of  character,  propriety;  modesty. 

Decexmal,  de-sOn'-ne-ril,  a.  113.  What  continues 
for  the  spncc  of  ten  years. 

Decent,  de-sSnt,  a.    Becoming,  fit,  suitable. 

Decextly,  de'-seiit-le,  ad.  In  a  proper  manner,  with 
suitable  behaviour.  ^ 

Deceptibility,  de-sep-te-bil-e-te,  s.  Liableness  to 
l)e  deceiveil.  ^ 

Deceptible,  de-sep'-te-bl,  a.  40o.  Liable  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

Deception-,   de-s?p'-sliuii,  s.    The  act  ov  means  of 

deceiving,  cheat,  fraud;  the  slate  of  being  deceived. 
Deceptious,  de-s6p'-shas,  «.  314.  Deceitful. 
Deceptive,  de-sep'-liv,  a.  157.    Having  the  power 

of  deceiving.   ,  ,  ,      „  , 
Deceptory,  des -ep-tur-e,  a.     Containing  means  of 

deceit.— See  Ueceptnnj. 
Deceupt,  de-s6rpt',  a.    Diminished,  taken  oif. 
DECERPTiBLE,de-!:6rp'-tc-l)l,  tt.  That  may  be  taken  off. 
Deceuptiox,  dc-serp'-shftn,  s.    The  act  of  lessening, 

or  taking  off. 
Decessio-V,  de-sesih'-fin,  s.    A  departure. 
To  Decharm,   de-tsharm',  v.  a.     To  counteract  a 

charm,  to  disenchant. 
To  Decide,  de-side,  v.  a.     To  fix  the  event  of, 

determine;  to  determine  a  question  or  dispute. 
Decide\ce,  des'-e-densc ,  s.  503.    The  quality 
being  sued,  or  of  falling  otT;  the  act  of  falling  away. 
Decider,  de-si'-dur,   s.   98.     One  who  determines 

causes;  one  who  determines  quarrels.^  ^ 
Decidlovs,  de-si d'-u--as!,  or  de-sid'-ju-us,  a.  293. 

Falling,  not  perennial. 
Decimal,  dcs  -c-miil,  a.    Numbered  by  ten. 
To  Decimate,  dcs'-c-iniite,  v.  a.  91.    To  tithe,  to 

take  the  tenth  ;  to  punish  every  tenth  soldier  by  lot. 
DEcniATiov,  (ICsi-se-nu'i-siuin,  s.    A  tithing,  a  selec- 
tion of  every  tenth;  a  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  sol- 
dier for  punishment. 
To  Decipher,  dc-^l'-filr,  v.  a.    To  explain  that  which 
is  written  in  ciphers;  to  mark  down  in  characters;  to 
stnmp,  to  mark  ;  to  unfold,  to  unravel. 
Decipherer,  de-si'-tur-ftr,  s.  One  who  explains  writ- 
ings in  cipher.^ 
Decision,  de-slzh'-fin,  s.  Determination  of  a  difference; 

determination  of  an  event.  ^ 
Decisive,  dc-si'-siv,  a.  158.  428.    Having  the  power 
of  determining  any  difference;  having  the  power  of  sett- 
ling any  event.        ,  , 
Decisively,  de-si  -siv-le,  ad.    In  a  conclusive  manner. 
Decisiveness,  de-sl'-siv-ncs,  s.    The  power  of  termi- 
nating any  difference,  or  settling  aii^event. 
Decisory,  de-si'-so-re,  a.  429.  557.    Able  to  deter- 
mine or  decide. 
To  Deck,  dfck,  v.  a.    To  overspread ;  to  dress ;  to 
adorn. 

Deck,  delf,  s.  The  floor  of  a  ship ;  pack  of  cards  piled 

regularly  on  each  other. 
Decker,  dck'-kOr,  s.    A  dresser. 
To  Declaim,  de-klt'iine',  v.  n.    To  harangue,  to  speak 

get  orations. 

Declaimer,  de-klu-uu'v,  s.    One  who  makes  speeches 
with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 
/  Declamation,  dek-la-iiiii'-shfin,  s.  530.    A  discourse 
addressed  to  the  passions,  an  harangtie. 
Declamator,  dek-la-ini'i-tiir,  s.  521.     A  declaimcr, 

an  orator.  i      <    ,  4 

Declamatory,  de-klani'-ma-tur-ri;,  a.  512.  Relating 
to  the  practice  of  declaiming;  appealing  to  the  passions. 
i  Declarakle,  dt;-kla'-ra-l)l,  a.    Capable  of  proof. 
?  Declakatiox,  duk-klu-rii'-shfln,  s.  530.  A  proclama- 


tion or  affirmation,  publication;  an  explanation  of  some- 
thing doubtful;  inlaw,  declaration  is  the  showinj'  forth 
of  an  anion  personal  in  any  suit,  though  it  is  usedsome- 
times  for  real  actions. 
Declarative,  dc-klar'-a-tlv,  a.  157.  Making  decla- 
ration, explanatory  ;  making  proclamation. 
Declaratorily,  de-klai-'-ii-ti\r-^e-l(-,  ad.  In  the  form 

of  a  declaration,  not  in  a  decretory  form. 
Declaratory,  de-klar'-ii-tfir-e,  a.  512.  Affirmative, 


s.  Discovery,  decla- 
One  that  makes  any 


S.    An  instrument 


exp ressive 

7b  Declare,  de-klarc',  v.  a.  To  make  known,  to  tell 
evidently  and  openly;  to  publish,  to  proclaim;  to  show  iu 
open  view. 

To  Declare,  de-klare',  v.  n.    To  make  a  declaration. 
Declakem ext,  de-klarc'-meiit, 

ration,  testimony. 
Declarer,  de-lda-riir,  s.  98. 
thing  known. 

Decleivsion,  de-kleti -shun,  s.  Tendency  fromagreatet 
to  a  less  degree  of  excellence  ;  declination,  descent;  ia- 
ilexion  ,  manner  of  changing  nouns. 
Declinable,  de-kli'-na-bl,  a.  405.    Having  variety  of 
terminations. 

Declination,  delt-kle-na-sliun,  s.  Descent,  change  / 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state,  decay;  the  act  of  bending 
down;  variation  from  rectitude,  oblique  motion,  obliquity; 
variation  from  a  fixed  point;  iu  navigation,  the  variation 
of  the  needle  from  the  true  meridian  oi'  any  piace  to  the 
Ea?t  or  West  ;  in  astronomy,  the  declination  of  a  star, 
we  call  its  shortest  distance  from  the  equator. 
Declinator,  dek-le-na'-tiir,  521. 
Declinatory,  de-kllii-a-tflr-e, 

in  dialling. — See  Inclinatory. 
To  Decline,  de-kline',  v.  n.    To  lean  downwards;  to 
deviate,  to  run  into  obliquities;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid 
any  thing;  to  be  impaired,  to  decay. 
To  Decline,  de-kline',  v.  a.    To  bend  downwards ,  to 
bring  down;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  be  cautious  of;  to  mo- 
dify a  word  by  various  terminations. 
Decline,  de-kline',  s.    The  state  of  tendency  to  the 

worse,  diminution^  decay. 
Declivity,  de-kiiv'-e-te,  s.  511.    Inclination,  or  obli- 
quity reckoned  downwards,  gradual  descent. 
Declivous,  de-kli'-vfis,  a.  503.  Gradually  descending, 

not  precipitous. 
To  Decoct,  de-kokt',  v.  a.    To  prepare  by  boiling  for 
any  use,  to  digest  in  hot  water;   to  digest  by  the  heat 
of  the  stomach;  to  boil  up  to  a  consistence. 
Decoctible,  de-kok'-te-bl,  a.     That  which  may  be 

boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 
Decoction,  de-kok'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  boiling  any 

thing;  a  preparation  made  by  boiling  iu  water. 
Decoctuie,  de-kok'-tshure,  s.  461.  A  substance  drawn 

by  decoction.  ^  ^ 

Decollation,  dek-kol-la'-shim,  s.  The  act  of  behead- 
ing. ^       ^  , 
To  Decompose,  de-kom-pozc ,  v.  a.  {Decomposer,  Fr.) 
To  dissolve  or  resolve  a  mixed  body. 

This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor  any 
other  1  have  seen,  but  is  of  so  frequent  use  as  to  deserve 
a  place  iu  all.  To  Decompound  is  frequently  used  in  this 
sense,  but  improperly,  for  tJiat  word  signilies  to  mix  com- 
pounded tijings  together,  while  to  Decompose  means  to  un- 
mix or  analyze  things. 

Decomposite,  dc-kom-poz'-it,  a,  154.  Compounded 

a  second  time.  ^        ,    o    ,  , 

Decomposition,  de-kom-po-zisli  -un,  s.    The  act  of 

compounding  things  already  compounded. 
'To  Decompound,  de-koni-pound',  v.  a.    To  compose 

of  things  already  compounded.^ 
Decompound,  de-kom-poiind',  a.    Composed  of  things 

or  words  already  compounded. 
To  Decorate,  dek'-ko-rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  adorn,  to 

embellish,  to  beautify. 
Decoration,  dek-ko-ra -shun,  s.     Ornament,  added 

beauty.  ,  ,    i     i  ^ 

Decorator,  dek -ko-ra-titr,  s.  521.    An  adomer. 
Decoroi  s,  de-ko -rus,  a.  503.    Decent,  suitable  to  a 
character. 

>^  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  a«- 
Q  2 
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To  divest  of 


^^r-Ain,r  in  the  analogy  of  his  own  language  ;  but  a  learned 
Ta^  wo^uld  be^as  ^i  ch  shocked  at  such  a  departure  from 
ear  as  in  the  words  sonorous  and  canorous, 

5  ?''\\Veronce^he  ISere  Euglish  scholar  is  set  right  m 
th?8  word    he  will  be  sure  to  pronounce  ^^rfecorous  v. 
JhP  i^Jent  on  the  penultimate  likewise;  and  when  he  .s  tol 
{hat  ihTs  is  wrong,  because  that  syllable  m  the  Latin  word 
5«  shir    he  will  not  fail  to  pronounce  Indecorous. with  the 
anteiSuufraale  accent;  but' what  will  be  his  surprise  when 
he  0  informed  that  this  too  is  «Tong  because  the  penulti- 
mate syllable  in  Latin  is  long-?-  See  Indecorous. 
To  Decorticate,  de-kor'-te-kate,  v.  a. 

the  bark  or  husk.  ^,        ^  . 

Decortication,  de-kor-te-ka -shun,  s.    The  act  of 

stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decorum,  de-ko'-rum,  s..  Decency,  behaviour  contrary 

to  licentiousness,  seemliness. 
To  Decoy,  de-k6e ,  v,  a,  329.    To  lure  mto  a  cage 

to  entrap.  .   t..  r 

Decoy,  de-koe  ,  s.    Allurement  to  mischief. 
Decoyditck,  de-k5e'-d&k,  s.  A  duck  that  lures  others 
To  Decrease,  de-krese',  v.  n.  227.    To  grow  less,  to 

be  diminished.     ,      ,    ,  _        ,     ,  , 

To  Decrease,  de-krese ,  v.  a.    To  make  less,  to  di 

minish.  ,    ,  -        .     i  j 

Decrease,  de-krese',  s.    The  state  of  growing  less,  de 

cay;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
To  Decree,  de-kree  ,  v.  n.    To  make  an  edict,  to  ap 

point  by  edict.       ,  .  , 

To  Decree,  de-kree ,  v.  a.    To  doom,  or  assign  by 
decree 

Decree,  de-kree',  S.    An  edict,  a  law;  an  established 

rule ;  a  determination  of  a  suit. 
Decrement,  dek'-kre-ment,  s.  503.     Decrease,  the 

state  of  growing  less,  the  quantity  lost  by  decreasing. 
Decrepit,  de-krep -it,  a.    Wasted  or  worn  out  with 

S-^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced,  as  if  spelt  de 

To^Decrepitate,  de-krep'-e-tate,  v.  a.    To  calcine 

salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in  the  fire. 
Decrepitation,  de-krep-e-ta  -shun,  s.  The  cracklm 

noise  which  salt  makes  over  the  fire. 
Decrepitness,  de-krep'-!t-nes, 
Decrbpitl'DE,  de-krep'-e-tude, 
decay,  the  last  effects  of  old  age. 
Decrescent,  de-kres'-sent,  a.    Growing  less. 
Decretal,  de-kre -tal,  a.    Appertaining  to  a  decree 

containing  a  decree.  i  .4,  .  ,  , 

Decretal,  de-kre -tal,  or  dek  -re-tal,  s.    A  book  o 
decrees  or  edicts;  the  collection  of  the  Pope's  decrees 
tff-  All  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  place  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  tfiis  word;  and  this  accen- 
tuation, it  must  beconfessed,i8agreeable  to  the  best  usage 
But  Dr.  Johnson  8  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable  is  un 
questionably  the  most  agreeable  to  h"gl««h  analogy ;  fij-st 
Because  it  Is  a  trisyllable  and  a  simple    50.j ;  next,  because 
it  is  derived  from  the  latter  Latin  JJecretahs  -  which  in 
our  pronunciation  of  it,  has  an  accent  on  the  third  syllable  , 
and  therefore,  w  hen  adopted  into  our  language,  by  dropping 
the  laHt  syllable,  takes  the  accent  on  the  lirHt.-See  ylcade- 
mi,.   That  this  is  the  general  analogy  of  accenting  words 


S.    The  last  stage  o 


J  18  inc  general  auun't^j  "i   

from  the  Latin  which  drop  the  last  syllable  is  evident  irom 
the  words  Decrement,  Increment,  Interval,  etc. 
Dechetist,  de-krc'-tist,  S.    One  that  studies  the  de 

DKC-uyroRV,  d£k'-krc-tur-c,  a.  557.  512.  Judicial 
delinilive. 

Decrial,  dc-kri'-al,  8.    Clamorous  censure,  hasty  or 

iioiHy  c(»iidcninati(>n. 
To  Dkcry,  de-krl',  v.  a.  To 

moroiiHly,  to  chnnoiir  against. 
D  E  c  r  M  It  K  \  <;  K  ,< I  <i  -  It  in u'  - 1 n s c , 
DKCi  MiiKNJiv,  cir  knni'  1»('n  Ke, 

down,  the  pontnre  ol  lying  down. 
Dkci'Mriti  Ki:,  dr-kum'-lx'!  tshure,  «.  4fi3. 

at  which  a  iiian  taken  to  liin  bed  in  a  disease. 
Deci  I'LK,  d^k'-ll-pl,  (I-  405.  Tenfold. 
Dfxi  Kio'v,  d<'-l<iV-r<'-rtn,s.     A  rommander  over  ten. 
D£CL  JlblU.\,  dc-k&r'-bhAn,  ».    The  act  of  running  down. 


censure,  to  blarao  cla 
The  act  of  lying 
The  time 


DEF 
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The  act  of* 


Decurtation,  dek-kfir-ta'-sh&n,  s.  530. 

cutting  short.  ,  ,  , 

To  Decussate,  de-kfls-sate,  v.  a.    To  intersect  at 

acute  angles.     ,       ,  „ 
Decussation,  dek-kiis-sa  -shun,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

crossing,  state  of  being  crossed  at  unequal  angles. 
To  Dedecorate,  de-dek'-ko-rate,  v.  a.    To  disgrace, 

to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  ^  ^ 
Debecoration,  de-dek-ko-ra-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

disgracing.  0/12 
Dedecorous,  de-dek -ko-rus,  a.     Disgraceful,  re- 
proachful.—See  Decorous.  ^  ^ 
Dedentition,  ded-en-tish -un,  S.  530.  Loss  or  shed- 
ding of  the  teeth.  ^ 
To  Dedicate,  ded  -c-kate,  v.  a.    To  devote  to  some 
divine  power;  to  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or 
purpose ;  to  inscribe  to  a  patron. 
Dedicate,  ded'-e-kate,  a.    Consecrate,  devoted,  de- 
dicated. 

Dedication,  ded- e-ka -shun,  s.  The  act  of  dedicating 
to  any  being  or  purpose,  consecration;  an  address  to  a 
patron. 

Dedicator,  ded  -e-ka-tur,  s.  521.    One  who  inscribes 

his  work  to  a  patron.     ,     _  , 
Dedicatory,  ded'-e-ka-tur-e,  a,  503.  Comprising  a 

dedication.— See  Domestic. 
Dedition,  de-dish'-un,  s.    The  act  of  yielding  up  any 
thing. 

To  Deduce,  de-duse,  v.  a.  To  draw  in  a  regular  con- 
nected series ;  to  form  a  regular  chain  of  consequential 
propositions  ;  to  lay  down  in  regular  order. 
Deducement  ,  de-duse'-ment,  s.    The  thing  deduced, 

consequential  proposition. 
Deduciele,  de-du -se-bl,  a.    Collectible  by  reason. 
Deducive,  de-du -siv,  a.    Performing  the  act  of  de- 
duction. 

To  Deduct,  de-dukt',  v.  a.  To  subtract,  to  take  away. 
Deduction,  de-duk'-slnln,  s.  Consequential  collection, 

consequence;  that  which  is  deducted. 
Deductive,  de-duk'-tiv,  a.  Deducible. 
Deductively,  de-duk'-tlv-le,  ad.    Consequentially,  by 

regular  deduction. 
Deed,  deed,  s.    Action,  whether  good  or  bad;  exploit; 
power  of  action;  written  evidence  of  any  legal  act;  tact, 
reality.  ^ 
Deedless,  deed'-les,  a.  Unactive. 
To  Deem,  deem,  v.  n.  part.  Dempt,  or  Deemed.  To 

judge,  to  conclude  upon  consideration. 
Deem,  deem,  s.    Judgment,  opinion.  Obsolete. 
Deep,  deep,  a.    Measured  from  the  surface  downward  ; 
entering  far,  piercing  a  great  way ;  tar  from  the  outer 
part;  not  superficial,  not  obvious ;  sagacious,  penetrating , 
full  of  contrivance,   politick,  insidious ;  grave,  solemn , 
dark  coloured;  having  a  great   degree  ot  stillness  or 
gloom ;  bass,  grave  in  sound. 
Deep,  deep,  s.    The  sea,  the  main ;  the  most  solemn 
or  still  part. 

To  Deepen,  dee  -pn,  v.  a.  359.    To  make  deep,  to 
sink  far  below  the  surface ;  to  darken,  to  cloud,  to  make 
dark;  to  make  sad  or  gloomy. 
Dkepmouthed,  deep'-mOiiTHd,  a.    Having  a  hoarse 

and  loud  voice. 
DEEPMUSI^G,  deep -mu -Zing,  a.    Contemplative,  lost 
in  thought. 

Deeply,  deep'-le.  ad.  To  a  great  depth,  farbelowthe 
surface;  with  great  study  or  sagacity  ;  sorrowfully,  solemn- 
ly ;  with  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  colour;  in  a  high  do- 
gree. 

Dkkpness,  de(''p'-n<!8,  S.    Entrance  far  below  the  sur- 
face, profundity  ;  depth. 
Deer,  deer,  s.    That  class  of  animals  which  is  hunted 
for  venison. 

To  Deface,  de-fase,  v.  a.    To  destroy,  to  rase,  to 

disligiire.  .    ,    ,  , 

Defacement,  de-fasc  -mCnt,  s.  Violation,  injury  ;crasc- 

Defacer,  de-fa  -sAr,  s.  28.  Destroyer,  abolisher,  vio- 
lator. , 
DefailanCE,  dc-frt-hmsc,  s.  Failure. 


DEF  (  125  )  DEF 

n^^r  167,  n5t  163  —  tube  171,  tab  172,  bMl  173  —  6!l  209  -  p&And  313-  thin  466,  this  469. 
To  DEF.4LCATE.  de-fal'-katc,  v.  a.    To  cut  off,  to  lop 


to  take  away  part. 
t5=*  The  a  in  this  Mord  does  not  go  into  the  broad  Ger- 
man o  in  fall,  not  only  because  the  consonant  that  follows 
the  /  is  carried  off  to  the  succeeding  syllable,  but  because 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin;  and  it  must  be  carefully 
observed,  that  words  from  the  learned  languages  preserve 
the  a  before  I,  and  another  consonant  in  the  short  middle  sound 
of  that  vowel;  in  the  same  manner  as  u  in  fulminate  pre- 
serves the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  and  is  not  pronounced 
like  the  same  vowel  in  full,  84.  177. 
Defalcatiox,  def-fcil-ka-shfln,  s.  530.  Diminution. 
Defamatory,  de-fiim'-ma-tur-e,  a.    Calumnious,  un- 
justly censorious,  libellous. 
To  Defame,  de-farae,  v.  a.     To  censure  falsely  in 

publick,  to  dishonour  by  reports. 
DEFAMER,de-fa'-indr,  S.    One  that  injures  the  reputa- 
tion of  another.  ^  ^ 
To  Defatigate,  de-fa t'-e-gate,  v.  a.    To  weary. 
Defatigation,  de-fat-e-ga-shdn,  s.  Weariness. 
Default,  de-fawlt',  s.  Omission  of  that  which  we  ought 
to  do,  neglect;  crime,  failure,  fault;  defect,  want;  inlaw, 
non-appearance  in  court  at  a  day  assigned.   See  Fault. 
Defaulter,  de-fawlt'-flr,  s.    One  who  is  deficient  in 

duty ;  a  peculator. 
Defeasance,  de-fe'-zanse,  s.    The  act  of  annulling  or 
abrogating  any  contract;  the  writing  in  which  a  defeasance 
is  contained. 

Defeasible,  de-fe'-ze-bl,  a.  405.    That  which  may 
be  annulled. 

Defeat,  de-fete',  s.    The  overthrow  of  an  army ;  act 

of  destruction,  deprivation. 
To  Defeat,  de-fete',  v.  a.  To  overthrow;  to  frustrate. 
Defeature,  de-fe'-tshure,  s.  461,  Change  of  feature, 

alteration  of  countenance.^  Not  in  use. 
To  Defecate,  def'-fe-kjite,  v.  a.  503.    To  purge,  to 

cleanse;  to  purify  from  any  extraneous  or  noxious  mixture. 
Defecate,  def -fe-kate,  a.  Purged  from  lees  or  foul- 
ness, t     I'  2 
Defecation,  def-fe-ka -shun,  s.  Purification. 
Defect,  de~fekt',  s.    Want,  absence  of  something  ne- 
cessary; failing;  a  fault,  a  blemish. 
Defectibility,  de-fek-te-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  state  of 

failing,  imperfection.  ^ 
Defectible,  de-fek'-te-bl,  a.    Imperfect,  deficient. 
Defection,  de-fek'-shun,  s.  A  falling  away,  apostacy; 

an  abandoning  of  a  king  or  state ;  revolt. 
Defective,  de-fek'-t!v,  a.  157.    Full  of  defects,  im 

perfect,  not  sufficient  ;^  faulty,  bjamable. 
Defectiveness,  de-fek'-tiv-nes,  s.    Want,  faultiness. 
Defence,  de-fense',  s.    Guard,  protection ;  vindication, 

justification,  apology;  prohibition;  resistance;  in  law, the 

defendant's  reply  after  declaration  produced;  in  fortili 

cation,  the  part  that  flanks^  another  w  ork. 
Defenceless,  de-fense'-les,  a.    Naked,  unarmed,  un 

guarded;  impotent. 
To  Defend,  de-f^'nd',  v.  a.    To  stand  in  defence  of, 

to  protect;  to  vindicate,  to  uphold,  to  fortify;  to  prohibit 

to  maintain  a  place,  or  cause. 
Dependable,  de-fen'-da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  defended 
Defendant,  de-fen'dant,  a.  Defensive,  fit  for  defence, 
Defendant,  de-fen'-daiit,  s.    He  that  defends  against 

assailants;  in  law,  the  person  accused  or  sued. 
Defender,  de-fCn'-dur,  s.  98.    One  that  defends,  a 

champion ;  an  asserter,  a  vindicator ;  in  law,  an  advocate. 
Defensative,  de-fen'-sa-tiv,  s.    Guard,  defence;  in 

surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like. 
Defensible,  de-fen -se-bl,  a.    That  may  be  defended; 

justifiable,  capable  of  vindication. 
Defensive,  de-fen'-siv,  a.  428.  That  serves  to  defend, 

proper  for  defence ;  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defence. 
Defensive,  de-fCn'-siv,  s.  158.    Safeguard ;  state  of 

defence.  ^ 
Defensively,  de-f^n-g!v-le,   ad.     In  a  defensive 

manner.  ^ 
To  Defer,  de-fer',  v.  n.    To  put  off,  to  delay  to  act; 

to  pay  deference  or  regard  to  another's  opinion. 
To  Defer,  de-fer,  v.  a.    To  withhold,  to  delay;  to 

refer  to,  to  leave  to  another's  judgment. 


Deference,  def'-er-^nse,  s.  503.    Regard,  respect; 

complaisance,  condescension,  submission. 
Defiance,  de-fi'-anse,  s.    A  challenge,  an  invitation 
to  fight;  a  challenge,  to  make  any  impeachment  good; 
expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
Deficience,  d(^-fish;-gnse,  (  ^    ^^^^^^^  f^.^^g^  j^. 


Deficiency,  de-flsh'-en-sc, 
perfection ;  want,  something  less  than  is  necessary. 

Deficient,  de-fish'-ent,  a.  Failing,  wanting,  defective. 

Defier,  de-fi'-ur,  s.    A  challenger,  a  contemner. 

To  Defile,  de-file',  v.  a.  To  make  foul  or  impure; 
to  pollute ;  to  corrupt  chastity,  to  violate ;  to  taint,  to  vi- 
tiate. 

To  Defile,  de-fUe',  v.  n.    To  go  off,  file  by  file. 
Defile,  de-file',  s.    A  narrow  passage. 

f5=  Some  military  coxcombs  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  French  pronunciation  of  this  m  ord  Defile,  as  if  written 
Deff-fe-lay;  others  have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
our  own  analogy,  by  pronouncing  it  in  three  syllables,  as 
if  written  Deff'-fe-le.  I  am  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
adopted  this  pronunciation;  he  is  followed  only  by  Bailey 
and  Ash ;  the  first  of  whom  has  it  both  ways,  and  the  last 
gives  it  only  as  an  uncommon  pronunciation.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  rest  are  decidedly  for  the  general  pronunciation, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  verb  to  defile :  and  if  this  were 
urged  as  a  reason  to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  the  sub- 
stantive, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  — See  Bowl. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  if  we  pro- 
nounce this  word  exactly  like  the  French,  because  it  is  a 
miUtary  term,  w  e  ought  to  pronounce  a  File  of  musqueteers, 
a  Feel  of  musqueters. 

Defilement,  de-file' -ment,  s.  The  state  of  being  de- 
filed, pollution,  corruption. 

Defiler,  de-fi'-lur,  s.  98.  One  that  defiles,  a  corrupter. 

Definable,  de-fine'-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  definition; 
that  may  be  ascertained. 

To  Define,  de-fine',  v.  a.  To  give  the  definition,  to 
explain  a  thing  by  its  qualities ;  to  circumscribe,  to  mark 
the  limit. 

To  Define,  de-flne',  v.  n.    To  determine,  to  decide. 
Definer,  de-fi'-niir,  s.    One  that  describes  a  thing  by 
its  qualities. 

Definite,  def'-e-nit,  a.  503.  154.    Certain,  limited; 

exact,  precise. 
Definite,  def'-e-nit,  s.  156. 

fined. 

Definitely,  def'-e-nit-le,  ad 
manner. 

Definiteness,  def'-e-mt-nes,  s.  Certainty,  limited 
ness. 

Definition,  def'-e-nish'-fin, 
of  any  thing  by  its  properties ;         „  , 
of  the  essence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  difference 

Definitive,  de-fin'-e-tiv,  a.  Determinate,  positive, 
express. 

Definitively,  de-fin -e-tlv-le,  ad.  Positively,  deci- 
sively, expressly.        ^  ^  ^ 

Definitiveness,  de-fin'-e-tiv-nes,  s.  Decisiveness. 

Deflagrability,  def-fla-gra-bil'-e-te,  s.  Combusti- 
bility. 

Deflagrable,  de-fla'-gra-bl,  a.    Having  the  quality 

of  wasting  away  wholly  in  lire.  ^ 
Deflagration,  def-fla-gra-sliun,  s.    Setting  fire  to 

several  things  in  their  preparation. 
To  Deflect,  de-fiekt',  v.  n.    To  turn  aside,  to  de\iate 

from  a  true  course. 
Deflection,  de-fiek'-shun,  s.    Deviation,  the  act  of 

turning  aside;  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
Deflexure,  de-flek'-shure,  s.  479.    A  beudiug  down, 

a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way, 
Defloration,  def-flo-ra-sluin,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

dcflouring;  the  selection  of  that  which  is  most  valuable. 
To  Deflour,  de-flour',  v.  a.    To  ravish,  to  take  away 

a  w  Oman's  virginity ;  to  take  away  the  beauty  and  grace 

of  anything. 

Deflourer,  de-flou'-rur,  s.  98.    A  ravisher. 
Defluous,   def-flu-us,   a.     That  flows    down;  that 
falls  off. 


Thing  explained  or  de- 
Precisely,  in  a  definite 


short  description 
n  logick ,  the  explication 


DEH  (  126  )  DEL 

^5=559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdll  83,  fat  81  —me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107 


The  flowing  down  of 
skilfully.  Properly 
The  act  of  making 


make 


The  payment  of  ex- 


Defli  xiox,  de-fluk  -shun, 
humours. 

Defly,  flof-le,  ad.  Dexterously, 

Pettly.    Obsolete.  ^ 
Def(euattox,  def-fe-da -shun,  s. 

lillhv  pollution. 
Dkfokc'kmext,  de-forse'  -ment,  s.    A  withholding  of 

lands  ar.d  teiiemeiits  by  force. 
To  Deform,  de-f(Wm',  v.  a.    To  disfigure,  to 

iiglv;  to  dishonour,  to  make  ungracetul. 
DsiFORM,  de-form',  a.    Ugly,  disfigured. 
Defoum.vtiox,  def-for-ma-shuii.  s.  530.   A  defacing 
Defoumediy,  de-for'-med-le,  ad  Sfil.    In  an  ugly 

Defoiimedxess,  de-for-mcd-ues,  s.  Ugliness. 
Deformity,  de-for'-rae-te,  s.    Ugliness,  ill-favoured 

ness  ;  irregularity. 
DEFORSOH,''dc-iV.r'-st\r,  s.  166.    One  that  overcomes 

and  ca«ts  out  by  force.    \  law  term. 
To  Defraid,  de-friiMd',  v.  a.    To  rob  or  deprive  by 

a  wile  or  trick.         ^  ^ 
Dkfravder,  de-fraw-dur,  s.   A  deceiver. 
To  Defray,  de-frsi',  v.  a.    To  bear  the  charges  of. 
Defrayer,  de-fra -ur,  s.  98.    One  that  discharges  ex- 
penses. ^  ,^ 
Defraymext,  de-fra -ment,  s. 
penses. 

Deft,  d^ft,  a.    INeat,  proper,  dexterous.  Obsolete 
Deftly,  dC-ft-le,  ad.    Neatly,  dexterously,  in  a  skilful 

manner.  Ohsokte. 
Defixct,  de-taiigkt',  a.    Dead,  deceased 
Deffxct,  de-fungkt',  s.    One  that  is  deceased,  a  dead 

man  or  woman. 
Defunctiox,  de'-fungk-shun,  s.  40H.  Death. 
To  Defy,  de-fi',  v.  a.    To  call  to  combat,  to  challenge 

to  treat  with  contempt,  to  slight 
Defy,  de-fl',  S.    A  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight.  Not 

in  use.      „       ,  ... 
Defyer,  de-fi-iir,  S.    A  challenger,   one  that  invite 

to  light.  ,,,,,,    4  I 

Degeneracy,  de-jen -er-a-se,  s.  A  departing 
the  virtue  of  our  ancestors;  a  forsaking  of  that  vhich 
good;  meanness.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  n 
To  Degenerate,  de-jC-n-er-atc,  v.  n.  91.  To  fall 
iVom  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors;  to  fall  from  a  more 
noble  to  a  base  state ;  to  fall  from  its  kind,  to  grow  wild 
or  base.  ,    ,  ,  ,  1 

Degexerate,  de-jen -er-ate,  a.    Unlike  his  ancestors 

unworthy,  base.        ,    ,  ,  „    ,  , 
Degexeratexes!S,  de-jen-er-ute-nes,  s.  Degeneracy 

state  of  being  grown  ^»ild,  <>>'  out  <>f  kind. 
Dege\er.itio\,  de-jtMi-er-a'-si!uii,  .s.  A  deviation  from 
the  virtue  of  one's  ancestors;  a  falling  from  a  more  ex- 
cellent state  to  one  of  less  worth;  the  thing  changed troiu 
its  primitive  stiitc.  ,  ,  ,    ,  ,    ,  „ 

Degenerovs,  de-jen -er- us,  a.     Degenerated,  lallcn 

from  virtue;  vile,  base,  infamous, unworlhy. 
DEGEXERorsi.Y,de-jeM'-er-usi-le,  ad.    In  a  degenerate 

manner,  basely,  meanly. 
Degh  titio\,  d{;^-gh'i-ticili  -itn,  s.  530.    The  act  or 

power  of  swallowing.  ^ 
Degradation.  d?jr-nrr;i-da -sihnn,  s.  530.    A  depriva- 
tion of  an  oflico  or  dignity;  degeneracy,  baseness. 
To  Degrade,  de-j^ratU;',  v.  a.    To  put  one  from  his- 

degree;  to  leHscn,  to  diminish  the  value  of. 
Degree,  de  f?r<;e,  .<?.    Quality,  rank,  station ;  the  statt 
iind  condition  in  which  u  thing  is;  a  step  or  preparation 
to  ',iu\,  thing;  onirr  ol  lin«sjge,  descent  of  family;  niea 
Kure/jiropiirlion ;  in  ;'roni(;lry,  the  threclinndred  and  hix 
lidh  part  of  tlie  circumterence  of  a  circle;  in  inusick, tht 
intervals  of  Hciunds. 
Hv  Dkgheeh,  bl  de-g^ree'/,  ad.    Gradually,  by  little 
and  little. 

Dkgi  htatiox,  d?j^-f^ftn-ta -shun,  s.  430.    A  tasting 
7'o  Dkhort,  de-h/»rl',  v.  a.    To  dissuade. 
Deiioktitio\,   dr-hAr  lii-bhiiri,    s.  Diflfluasion, 
((iiiiiM'lling  to  thu  contrary. 


from 


no  162,  raOYC  164, 

512.  Belonging 
A  dissuader,  an  adviser  to 
The  death  of  our  Blessed 
To  cast  down,  to  afflict. 


Dehortatory,  de-hor'-ta-tur-e. 

to  dissuasion. 
Dehorter,  de-hor'-t5r,  s. 

the  contrary. 
Deictde,  de-e-sldc,  s.  143. 

Saviour. 
To  Deject,  de-jckt',  v.  a. 

to  grieve;  to  make  to  look  sad. 
Deject,  de-jekt',  a.    Cast  down,  afflicted,  lowspirited. 
Dejectedly,  de-jek'-ted-le,  ad.  In  a  dejected  manner, 
afflictedly. 

Dejectedxess,  de-jSk'-ted-ncs,  s.   Lowness  of  spirits. 
DejECTIOX,  de-jek'  -shiVii,  s.    A  lowness  of  spirits,  me- 
lancholy; weakues*,  inability;  a  stool. 
Dejecture,  de-jek'-tslsure,  s.  461.    The  excrement. 
Dejeratiox,  dcd-je-ra -sliftn,  s.  530.    A  taking  of  a 
solemn  oath. 

Deificatiox,  de-e-fe-ka -shftn,  s.    The  act  of  deify- 
ing, or  making  a  god. 
Deiform,  de -e-forin,  a.    Of  a  godlike  form. 
To  Deify,  de-e-fi,  v.  a.    To  make  a  god  of,  to  adore 

as  God;  to  praise  excessively. 
To  Deigx,  danc,  v.  n.    To  vouchsafe,  to  think  worthy. 
To  Deigx,  dane,  v.  a.  249.    To  grant,  to  permit.  Not 
in  use.  ,  .  .  x. 

To  Deixtegrate,  de-in'-tc-grate,  v.  a.  To  dimmish. 
DEiPAUors,  de-ip'-pa-ras,  a.  518.    That  brings  forth 

a  God,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Deism,  de -km,  s.  The  opinion  of  those  that  only  acknow- 
leilge  one  God,  without  the  reception  of  any  revealed  re- 
ligion. , 
Deist,  de -Sst,  s.    A  man  who  follows  no  particular  re- 
ligion, but  only  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God. 
Deistical,  de-isi'-te-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  heresy 
of  the  deists. 

Deity,  de -e-te,  s.    Divinity,  the  nature  and  essence 
of  God;  a  fabulous  god;  the  supposed  divinity  of  a  heatheu 
goii.  , 
Delaceratiox,  de-las-ser-a -shun,  s.    A  tearing  la 

pieces 


Delacrymatiox,  de-lak-kre-ma'-shun,s.  The  water- 

ishness  of  the  eyes. 
Delactatiox,  del-ak-ta -shun,  s.  530.    A  weamng 

from  the  breast. 
Delapsed,  de-lapst',  a.  359.    Bearing  or  failing  doMn. 
To  Delate,  de-late',  v.  a.    To  carry,  to  convey.  Not 
in  use. 

Delatiox,  de-hi'-sllun,  s.     A  carrying,  conveyance; 

an  accusation,  an  impeachment. 
Delator,  de-la -tiir,  s.  166.  An  accuser,  an  informer, 
lb  Delay,  de-la ,  v.  a.  To  defer,  to  put  off;  to  hinder, 
to  frustrate. 

To  Delay,  de-la,  v.  11.  To  stop,  to  cease  from  action. 
Delay,  de-la,  s.    A  deferring,  procrastination;  stay, 
top. 

Delayer,  de-Iji-fir,  s.    One  that  defers. 
Delectable,  de-lck'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Pleasing,  delight- 

Delectablexess,  de-lek'-ta-bl-nes,  s.  Delightfulness, 

pleasantness.  ^      ,  „  , 

Delectably,  dMek'-ta-ble,  ad.  Delightfully,  plea- 
santly, w       -  11.. 

Delectatiox,  d('l-lek-ta-shAn,  S.    rieasnre,  dehght. 
To  Delegate,  del'-le-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  send  upon 
an  embassy;  to  intrust,  to  commit  to  another;  to  appoint 
juilges  to  a  particular  «MUise. 
Di;lEGATE,  der-l«'-f;ilte,  .s.  91.    A  deputy,  a  commis- 
sioner, a  vicar;  in  law,  Delegates  are  persons  delegated 
or  appointid  by  the  king's  commission  to  sit,  upon  an 
appeal  to  him,  I'n  the  Court  ol  Chancery. 
Di;i,EGATK,  dt'i'-Ie-gate,  a.  503.  Deputed. 
Di  LEGATEs,  Cjuirt   of,  del'  le -i^iUes,  s.     A  court 
wherein  all  causes  of  appeal,  irom  either  ol  the  archbishops, 
are  decided. 

Delegation,  del-l»''-}ra -tilifin,  s.  A  sending  away;  a 
pulling  into  commission;  the  assigumeut  of  a  debt  to  au- 
other. 


DEL 
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To  Delete,  de-lete',  v.  a.    To  Wot  out. 
Deleteriou!!,  del-e-te'-re-i"is,  a.  530.    Deadly,  de- 
structive. 

Deletery,  del'-e-ter-e,  a.    Destructive,  deadly. 
Deletion,  de-le'-shfm,  s.     Act  of  rasing  or  blotting 
out;  a  destruction. 

Delfe  I  mine,  a  quarry ;  earthen  ware,  coun- 

terfeit china  ware. 

To  Delieekate,  dt'-lib'-er-dte,  v.  n.  91.  To  think 
in  order  to  choice,  to  hesitate. 

Deliberate,  de-lib  - er-iite,  a.  91.  Circumspect,  wary ; 
slow. 

Deliberately,  de-llb'-er-ate-le,  ad.  Circumspectly, 
advisedly. 

DELiBERATENESs,de-llb'-^r-ate-n^s,  s.  Circumspection, 
wariness. 

Deliberatiox,  de-Iib-er-a'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
liberating, thought  ill  order  to  choice. 

Deliberative,  de-lib'-er-a-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  de- 
liberation, apt  to  consider. 

Deliberative,  de-lib'-er-a-tlv,  s.  The  discourse  in 
which  a  question  is  deliberated. 

Delicacy,  dcl'-e-ka-se,  s.  Daintiness,  niceness  in  eat- 
ing; any  thing  highly  pleasing  to  the  senses;  softness; 
nicety;  politeness;  indulgence;  tenderness,  scrupulous- 
ness; weakness  of  constitution. 

Delicate,  der-e-1(iite,  a.  91.  503.  Fine,  consisting  of 
small  parts ;  pleasing  to  the  eye;  nice,  pieasiitg  to  the 
taste;  dainty,  choice,  select;  gentle  of  manners ;  soft,  ef- 
feminate; pure,  clear. 

Delicately,  del'-e-kate-le,  a.  Beautifully;  finely; 
daintily ;  choicely ;  politely ;  efleminately. 

DELicATENESji,  del'-e-katc-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
delicate. 

Delicates,  del'-e-kats,  s.    Niceties,  rarities. 
Deliciou?!,  de-lish'-fls,  a.  507.     Sweet,  delicate,  that 

affords  delight. 
Delicioisly,  de-lish'-us-lc,  ad.    Sweetly,  pleasantly, 

delightfully. 

Deliciousness,  de-lish'-us-nes,  s.  Delight,  pleasure, 
joy. 

Deligatiox,  del-le-ga-shun,  s,    A  binding  up. 
Delight,  de-llte',  s.  393.    Joy,  pleasure,  satisfaction ; 

that  Mhich  gives  delight. 
To  Delight,  de-lite,  v.  a.    To  please,  to  content,  to 

satisfy. 

To  Delight,  de-llte',  v.  n.  To  have  delight  or  plea- 
sure in. 

DfiLiGHTFrL,  de-lltc'-fiil,  a.    Pleasant,  charming. 

Delightfully,  de-llte'-ful-le,  ad.  Pleasantly,  charm- 
ingly, M'ith  delight. 

Delightfulnesss!,  de-llte' -ful-nes,  s.  Pleasantness, 
satisfaction. 

Delightsome,  dc-llte'-sum,  a.    Pleasant,  delightful. 
Delightsomely,  de-lite'-sura-Ie,  ad.    Pleasantly,  in 

a  delightful  manner. 
Delightso-MKness,  de-llte'-sflm-ncs,  s.  Pleasantness. 

delightfulncss. 

To  Delineate,  de-lin'-e-ate,  v.  a.  To  draw  the  first 
draught  of  a  thing;  to  design;  to  paint  in  colours;  to 
represent  a  true. likeness ;  to  describe. 

Delixeatiox,  de-lin-e-a'-shun,  s.  The  first  draught 
of  a  thing. 

Dklixquency,  de-IIng'-kwen-se,  s.  A  fault,  failure 
in  duty. 

Delinqi:ent,  de-ling'-kwCnt,  s.    An  offender. 

To  Deliquate,  del'-Ie-kwate,  v.  n.  503.  To  melt, 
to  be  dissolved. 

Delimitation,  del-le-kwa'-shun,  S.  A  melting,  a  dis- 
solving. 

Deliquii  M,  de'-llk'-kwe-am,  A  distillation  by  the 
force  of  fire. 

DELiRiors,  de-lir'-e-fis,  a.  507.  Light-headed,  raving, 
doating. 

Delirium,  de-lii-'-e-OiD,  s.    Alienation  of  mind,  d 
Uge. 
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To  Deliver,  de-liv'-ur,  v.  a.  To  give,  to  yield,  to 
cast  away;  to  surrender,  to  put  into  one's  hands;  to  save, 
to  rescue;  to  relate,  to  utter;  to  disburden  a  woman  of 
a  child;  to  deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's  hands,  to 
give  from  hand  to  hand;  To  deliver  up,  to  surrender,  to 
give  up. 

Deliverance,  de-liv'-ur-anse,  s.  The  act  of  deliv- 
ering a  tiling  to  anotlicr;  the  act  of  freeing  from  capti- 
vity or  any  oppiession,  rescue ;  the  act  of  speaking,  utter- 
ance; the  act  of  bringing  children. 

Delivereh,  d(^-iiv'-fir-ur,  s.  A  sa^  ^r,  a  rescuer,  a 
preserver;  a  relafer,  one  that  communicates  f^omething. 

Delitery,  de-liv'-di'-e,  s.  The  act  of  delivering,  or 
giving;  release,  rescue,  saving;  a  surrender,  giving  up; 
utterance,  pronunciation;  child-birth. 

Dell,  df-l,  s.    A  pit,  a  valley. 

Delpk,  delf,  s.    A  fine  sort  of  earthen  ware. 

Deludable,  de-lu -da-bl,  a.  405.  Liable  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

Delude,  de-lude',  v.  a.  To  beguile,  to  cheat,  to  de- 
ceive. 

Deluder,  de-lu-dQr,  s.  A  bcguiler,  a  deceiver,  an 
impostor. 

To  Delve,  delv,  v.  a.  To  dig,  to  open  the  ground 
Mith  a  spade;  to  fathom,  to  sift. 

Delve,  deiv,  s.    A  ditch,  a  pitfal,  a  den. 

Delver,  dt'l'-vur,  s.  98.    A  digger. 

Deluge,  dcl'-liije,  S.  A  general  inundation;  an  over- 
^lo^ying  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river ;  any  sudden  and 
resistless  calamity. 

To  Deluge,  del'-luje,  v.  a.  To  drown,  to  lay  totally 
under  water;  to  overwhelm. 

Delusion,  de-lu'-zlifm,  s.  A  cheat,  guile;  a  false  re- 
presentation, illusion,  errour. 

Delusive,  de-hV-sh,  158.  428.      \         ,  ,  ,  . 

Delusory,  de-Ki'-sAr-^',  557.  429.  ]  '^^^ 
ceive. 

Demagogue,  deiii'-a-gog-,  s.  338.  A  ringleader  of  the 
rabble. 

EMAiN,     I  dc-racne',  s.  That  land  which  a  man  holds 

Demesne,  j  ' 

originally  of  himself.  It  is  sometimes  used  also  for  a 
distinction  between  those  lands  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  lessee,  and 
such  other  lands  appertaining  to  the  saidmanor  as  belong 
to  free-or  copyholders. 

Demand,  de-niand',  s.  79.  A  claim,  a  challenging;  a 
question,  an  interrogation ;  a  calling  for  a  thing  in  order 
to  purchase  it;  in  law,  the  asking  of  what  is  due. 

To  Demand,  de-maiid',  v.  a.  To  claim,  to  ask  for 
with  authoi'ity. 

Demandable,  de-man'-da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
manded, asked  for. 

Demandant,  de-nian'-dant',  s.  He  who  is  actor  or 
plaintiff"  in  a  real  action. 

Demander,  de-liian'-dur,  S.  One  that  requires  a  thing 
with  authority  ;  one  that  asks  for  a  thing  in  order  to 
purchase  it. 

Demean,  de-mone',  s.  A  mien,  presence,  carriage. 
Obsolete. 

To  Demean,  de-mene',  v.  a.     To  behave,  to  carry 

one's  self;  to  lessen,  to  debase. 

Demeanour,  de-me'-niir,  s.  314.  Carriage,  behaviour. 

Oemeans,    ^   It      1    /         ,      .  .    ,  , 

'   >  de-menz  ,  s.  pi.    An  estate  m  lands. 
Demesnes,  j  '  ' 

Demerit,  de-mer'-it,  S.  The  opposite  to  merit  ill - 
deserving. 

Demesne,  de-meiie',  s. —  Sec  Demain. 

Demi,  dem'-e,  inseparable  part.    Half,  as  demi-god, 

that  is,  half  human,  and  half  d'viuc. 
Demi-cannon,  dem'-e-kan' -nun,  .<?.    A  great  gun. 
Demi-culverin,    dera'-e-kul'-v^r-in,  s.     A  small 

cannon. 

Demi-devil,  d^m'-e-d^v'-vl,  s.  405.    Half  a  devil. 
DE3II-G0D,  dC'in'-e-god,  s.    Partaking  of  Divine  nature, 
half  a  god. 

Demi-lance,  dem'-e-lanse,  s.  A  light  lance,  a  speav. 
Demi-man,  deui'-e-man,  s.    Half  a  man. 
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Demi-wolf,  dem'-e-wulf,  s.   Half  a  wolf. 
Demise,  de-mize',  s.^  Death,  decease. 
To  Demise,  de-mize ,  v.  a.    To  grant  at  one's  death, 

to  bequeath.  ,  ^        .  ^.  •  x- 

Demissiox,  de-mlsh-un,  s.    Degradation,  diminution 

of  dignity.     .     ,  ,  _  , 

To  Demit,  de-mit ,  v.  a. ^  To  depress. 
Democracy,  de-raok'-kra-se,  s.     One  of  the  three 
forms  of  government,  that  in  which  the  sovereign  power 
is  lodged  in  the  bodv  of  the  people. 
Democrate,  dem'-o-crat,  s.   A  new-coined  word  from 
democracy ;  a  friend  to  popular  government. 
{5=»  See  Jristocrate.     ^      4  ,  i  , 
Democratical,  dem'-o-krat -e-kal,  a. 

taining  to  a  popular  government,  popular. 
To  Demolish,  de-mol'-llsh,  v.  c 

buildings,  to  raze,  to^  destroy,^ 
Demolisher,  de-m6r-lisli-ur,  s. 

down  buildings  ;^  a  destroyer. 
Demolitioiv,  dem-o-lisn-un,  s.  530. 

overthrowing  buildings ;  destruction 
Demon,  de-mon,  s.    A  spirit, 
D EMOxi A c AL,  dera-o-ni'-a-kal 
Demomack,  de-mo -ne-ak, 

to  the  Devil,  devilish ;  influenced  by  the  devil 
Demoniack,  de-rao -ne-ak,  s.  505.    One  possessed  by 

the  devil.  ^  ^ 

Demonian,  de-mo  -ne-an,  a.  Devilish. 
Demoisology,  dem-o-nol'-o-je,  s.  530. 

the  nature  of  devils.     ^  ^  ^ 
Demonstrable,  de-mon -stra-bl,  a. 

proved  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 
Demonstrably,  de  mon -stra-ble,  ad. 

manner  as  admits  of  certain  proof. 
To  Demonstrate,  de-mon'-strate,  v.  a.  91.  To  prove 

with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty.  ^ 
Demonstration,  dem-mon-stra -slum,  s.  530.  The 
highest  degree  of  deducible  or  argumental  evidence  ;  in 
duhitable  evidence  of  the  senses^or  reason. 
Demonstrative,  de-mon -stra-tiv,  a.     Having  the 
power  of  demonstration,  invincibly  conclusive ;  having  the 
power  of  expressing  clearly.  ^       ,    „    ,  ,  , 
Demonstratively,  de-mon -stra-tiv-le,  art.  With 
evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted;  elearly,  plainly 
with  certain  knowledge.    ^  ^ 
Demonstrator,  d^m-mon-stra  -tiir,  s, 
proves,  one  that  teaches.  „  , ,      r     •  i 

tS-  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word 
seems  appropriated  to  one  whose  office  it  is  to  demonstrat 
or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy  :  when  it  merely  mean 
one  who  demonstrates  any  thing  in  general,  the  accent  i 
on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb,^52t.  ^ 
Demonstratory,  dc-mon'-stra-tur-e,  a.  512.  Havin 

the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 
Demilcent,  de-raul'-s^nt,  a.    Softening,  mollifying 
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pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 
Denial,  de-ni'-al,  s.  Negation, 


refusal. 

Demer,  de-ni'-iir,  s.  98.  A  contradictor,  an  opponent  ; 
one  that  does  not  own  or  acknowledge ;  a  refuser,  one 
that  refuses. 

Denier,  de-nere',  s.  A  small  denomination  of  French 
money.  ,      i      t  t    i/  i 

To  Denigrate,  den-e-grate,  or  de-ni -grate,  v.  a. 
To  blacken. 

All  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  accent 
this  word  on  the  second  syllable.  Placing  the  accent  on 
the  first,  is  undoubtedly  conformable  to  a  very  prevailing 
analogy  of  our  language,  50*3.  But  all  w^ords  derived  Irora 
"  atin^w  ords,  retaining  the  same  number  of  syllables,  seem 
to  retain  the  accent  of  their  original  503,  e.  Thus  to />ent- 
te  has  the  accent  on  i,  because  that  letter  is  long,  and 
as  the  accent  in  JJeni^ro;  and  to  I/nii^rafe  has  the  accent 
„n  the  first  syllable,  because  in  Emigro  the  same  letter  is 
short,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  aniepenultiraate.— See  .4rie- 
tate  and  Coacervate.    ^  ,  .        ^.  ,  „  ,  ^, 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  1  follow  ed  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  with- 
ut  recollecting  that  the  i  in  the  Latin  fZeni^ro  might  be  pro- 
ounced  cither  long  or  short;  and  that  when  this  is  the 
case  we  generally  adopt  the  short  sound  in  words  derived 
from'  that  language;  and  as  this  shoit  sound  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  Dr.  Johnson's 
accentuation  seems  to  be  the  preferable,  503.  545. 
Denigration,  den-e-gra-shun,  s.    A  blackening,  or 

making  black.  ,     ,  , 
Denization,  den-e-za  -shun,  s.    The  act  of  enfran- 
chising. 


Discourse  of 
That  may  be 
In  such 


One  that 


asBuaaive      ^      ^  ^ 
To  Demvr,  de-mur  ,  v.  n 


law 


To  delay  a  process  in 
by  doubts  and  objections;  to  doubt,  to  have  scruples. 
To  Demvr,  de-mur',  v.  a.    To  doubt  of. 
Demir,  de-mur,  s.    Doubt,  hesitation. 
Demvue,  de-mure',  a.    Sober,  decent;   grave,  affect 

edly  modest.  ^  ^ 

Demi  rely,  de-murc'-le,  ad.    Vniih  affected  modesty 
Holeinnly. 

Demi  reness,  de-miire'-n?!S,  s.    Modesty,  sobcrnes 

gravity  of  anpert;  affected  modesty. 
Demi  krer,      mur'-ur,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  pause  upon 

u  point  of  dii'licuity  in  an  action. 
Dkmv,  d«';-mi',  8.    A  half  fellow  of  Magdulea  College 

Oxford. 

Demy,  jlc-nil',  a.    A  kind  of  paper. 
DE^,  drn,  ».     A  cavern  or  hollow  running  hon/.nnlally 

the  rave  of  a  w  ild  btaMt  ;  Den  may  signify  either  a  v  alh' 

or  a  \M)ody  ylare. 
DenaY,  d/viia',  «.     Deniwl,  refnMal.  Obsolrlx". 
Di.M)»oi.o<;v,  drn-dror-lo-je,  s.  518.    'I'he  natura 

history  of  treet*. 
DeM  VBLK,  dt-ni'-U-bl,  U.     That  may  be  denied. 


103. 
170. 


S.     A  freeman,  one 


A  name  given 
That  gives  a 


One  that  declares  some 


Denizen,  jgn'-^-zn, 
Denison,  ) 

enfranchised.  ,4/11 
To  Denominate,  de-nom-e-nate,  v.  a.     To  name, 

to  give  a  name  to^.    ^      ,1,  i 
Denomination,  de-nom-e-na  -slum,  s. 

a  thing.  ^    ,  ,  , 

Deno3iinative,  de-nom -e-na-tiv,  a. 

name;  that  obtains  a  distinct  appellation. 
Denominator,  de-n6m'-e-na-ti\r,  s.  520.    The  giver 

of  a  name.  11,  2 

Denotation,  den-o-ta'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  denoting. 
To  Denote,  de-note',  v.  a.    To  mark,  to  be  a  sign  of, 

to  betoken.  , 
To  Denounce,  de-nounse ,  v.  a.    To  threaten  by  pro- 
clamation. 13  3      /  2 

Denouncement,  de-nounse  -ment,  s.  The  act  of  pro- 
claiming any  menace.^  ^ 

Denouncer,  de-noun -sur,  s. 
menace. 

Dense,  dense,  a.    Close,  compact,  approaching  to  so- 

li'^'ty-        ,  ,    ,  , 
Density,  den  -se-te,  s.    Closeness,  compactness. 

Dental,  den'-tal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
teeth ;  in  grammar,  such  letters  as  are  pronounced  prin- 
cipally by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 

Den TELLi,  den-tel'-le,  s.  Modillons.  A  kind  of  brackets. 

Denticulation,  den-tik  u-la -shun,  s.  The  state  of 
being  set  with  small  teeth.^  ^ 

Denticulated,  den-tik'-u-la-tCd,  a.  Set  with  small 
teeth. 

Dentifrice,  d£n-te-fris,  s.  142.    A  powder  made  to 

scour  the  teeth. 
Dentist,  d^^n'-tlst,  s.     A  surgeon  who  confines  hia 

practice  to  the  teeth. 
Dkivtition,  d^-n-tish'-un,  s.    The  act  of  breeding  the 

teeth;  the  time  at  which  children's  teeth  are  bred. 
To  Dem  date,  d('-nu -dikte,  v.  a.    To  divert,  to  strip. 

—  See  To  IJcnieratc. 
Dem  dation,  dCn-nu-da-shnn,  s.  527.    The  act  0 

stripping.        ,     ,  ,  ,  .        ,  1 

To  Dem  de,  d('-niide,  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  make  naked. 
Dfm  \(  I \TiO!\,  de-ni'^M-shV'-u-sihi'in,  s.     The  act  of 

denouncing,  n  publick  menace,^  ^ 
DiM  \(iATOR,  d<;-nftn-slic  a -tur,  s.     He  that  pro- 

ehiiniH  any  threat;  he  that  lays  an  information  against 

another. 

To  Deny,  de-nl,  V-  a.  To  contradict  an  accusation ; 
to  refuse,  not  to  grant ;  to  disown ;  to  renounce,  to  dis- 
regard. 
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The  act  of 


To  Deobstri  CT,  de-ob-strukt',  v.  a.    To  clear  from 

impediments. 

Deobstruent,  de-ob'-stru-ent,         A  medicine  that 

has  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 
Deod.*>D,  de'-o-dand,  s.     A  thing  given  or  forfeited 

to  God  for  pacifying  his  wrath,  to  case  of  any  misfortune, 

hy  which  any  Christian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without 

the  fault  of  any  reasonable  creature. 
To  Deoppilate,  de-op' -pe-late,  v.  a.    To  deobstruct, 

to  clear  a  passage.   ^       ^  ^ 
Deoppilatiox,  de-op-pe-la-shun,  s.     The  act  of 

clearing  obstruction. 
Deoppilatite,  de-6p'-pe-lii-tiv,^a.  Deobstruent. 
Deosculatiox,   de-os-ku-la'-sliiin,  s, 

kissing. 

To  Depaiat,  de-pant',  v.  a.  To  picture,  to  describe 
by  colours ;  to  describe. 

To  Depart,  de-part',  v.  n.  To  go  away  from  a  place ; 
to  desist  from  a  practice;  to  be  lost;  to  desert,  to  apos- 
tatize; to  desist  from  a  resolution  or  opinion;  to  die,  to 
decease,  to  leave  the  world. 

To  Depart,  de-pArt',  v.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave,  to 
retire  from. 

To  Depart,  de-pftrt',  v.  a.    To  divide,  to  separate. 

Depart,  de-pftrt',  s.  The  act  of  going  away  ;  death ; 
with  chymists,  an  operation  so  named,  because  the  par- 
ticles of  silver  are  departed  or  divided  from  gold. 

Departer,  de-par'-tur,  s.  One  that  refines  jnetals  by 
separation. 

Department,  de-part'-ment,  s.    Separate  allotment 

business  assigned  to  a  particular  person. 
Departure,  de-pftr'-tsihure,  s.  4()1.    A  going  away; 

death,  decease;  a  forsaking,  an  abandoning. 
Depascext,  de-pfis'-sent,  a.    Feeding  greedily. 
To  Depasture,  de-pas'-tshiire,  v.  a.     To  eat  up,  to 

consume  by  feeding  upon  it.  ^ 
To  Depauperate,  de-paw'-per-ate,  v.  a.    To  make 
poor. 

Depectible,  de-p6k'-te-bl,  a.    Tough,  clammy 

To  Depend,  de-pend',  v.  n.    To  hang  from:  to  be  in 
a  state  of  servitude  or  expectation;  to  be  in  suspense 
to  depend  upon,  to  rely  on,  to  trust  to ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  dependance;  to  rest  uj)on  any  thing  as  its  cause. 

Depexdaxce,  d^-pSn-danse,  ]  ^^^^^ 

Depexdaxcv,  de-pen -dan  se,  ) 
ing  down  from  a  supporter;  something  hanging  upon 
another;  concatenation,  connexion,  relation  of  one  thing 
to  another;  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another;  the 
things  or  persons  of  which  any  man  has  the  dominion 
reliance,  trust,  coniidence. 

Depexdaxt,  de-pen'-diiiit,  a.  In  the  power  of  another 

Depexdaxt,  de-peu'-dant,  s.  One  who  lives  iu  sub 
jection,  or  at  the  discretion  of  another. 

Depexdence,  de-pen'-dense, 

Dependexcy,  de-pen -den-se, 
at  the  disposal  or  discretion  of  another;  state  of  being 
subordinate,  or  subject;  that  which  is  not  principal,  that 
which  is  subordinate;  concatenation,  connexion;  relation 
of  any  thing  to  another;  trust,  reliance,  confidence 

Dependent,  de-pen'-d^nt,  a.    Hanging  down. 

Dependent,  de-jien'-dent,  s.    One  subordinate. 

Defender,  de-pen'-dur  s.  1)8.    A  dependant,  one  that 
reposes  on  the  kindness  of  another. 

Dkperdition,  dep-Sr-disli-un,  s.  527.  Loss,  de 
structiun. 

Dephlegmation,    def-fleg-ma-pllun,  s.  530.  A 

operation  which  takes  away  from  the  phlegm  any  spiri 

tuous  fluid  by  repeated  distiliation. 
To  Dephlegm,  de-flem',  389. 
To  Depwlegmate,  de-fleg'-  mate, 

from  phlegm,  or  aqueous  insipid  matter 
Dephlegmedness,  de-fllW-ed-nes,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  freed  trom  phlegm. 
To  Depict,  de-pikt',      a.    To  paint,  to  portray; 

describe  to  the  mind. 
Depicture,  de-pik'-tslmre,  v,  a.    To  represent 

painting. 

Depilatory,  de-pil'-la-tur-e,  8.    An  application  used 
to  take  away  hair. 


Depilous,  de-pl'-Ius,  a.    Without  hair. 
Deplantation,  dep'-lan-ta-shun,  s.  The  act  of  taking 

plants  up  from  the  bed. 
Depletion,  de-ple'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  emptying. 


S.    A  thing  or  perso 


V.  a.  91.  To  clear 


Lamentable,  sad. 

The  state  of 


Deplorable,  de-plo -ra-bl,  a. 

lamitous,  despicable. 
Deplorabletmess,  de-plo'-ra-bl-nes,  s. 

being  deplorable. 
Deplorably,  de-plo -ra-ble,  ad.    Lamentably,  miser- 
ably. 

Deplorate,  de-plo'-rate,  a.  91.  Lamentable,  hopeless. 

—  See  To  Denigrate. 
Deploration,  dep-lo-ra -shun,  s.  530.     The  act  of 

deploring. 

To  Deplore,  de-plore',  v.  a.    To  lament,  to  bewail, 
to  bemoan. 

Deplorer,  de-plo'-riir,  s.    A  lamenter,  a  mourner. 
Deplumation,  dep-lu-ma'-shfin,  s.  527.  Plucking 
off  the  feathers ;  in  surgery,  a  sw  elling  of  the  eyelids, 
accompanied  with  the  fall  of  the  hairs. 
To  Deplume,  de-pliirae',  v.  a.     To    strip  of  its 
feathers. 

To  Depone,  de-pone',  v.  a.    To  lay  down  as  a  pledge 

or  security;  to  risk  upon  the  success  of  an  adventure. 
Deponent,  de-po'-nent,  s.  503.      One  that  deposes 
his  testimony  in  a  court  of  .justice;  in  grammar,  such 
verbs  as  have  no  active  voice  are  called  deponents. 
To  Depopulate,  de-pop'-u-late,  v.  a.    To  unpeople, 

to  lay  waste.  ^ 
Depopulation,  de-pop-u-la-shun,  s.      The  act  of 

unpeopling,  havock,  waste. 
Depopulator,  de-p6p'-u-la-tur,  s.  521.  A  dispeopler, 

a  destroyer  of  mankind. 
To  Deport,  de-port',  v.  a.    To  carry,  to  demean. 
Deport,  de-port',  s.    Demeanour,  behaviour. 
Deportation,  dep-or-ta-shiin,  s.  Transportation, 
exile  into  a  remote  part  of  the  dominion;  exile  in  general. 
Deportment,  de-port'-ment,  s.  512.    Conduct,  ma- 
nagement, demeanour,  behaviour. 
To  Depose,  de-poze',  v.  a.    To  lay  down ;  to  degrade 
from  a  throne;  to  takeaway,  to  divest;  to  give  testimony, 
to  attest. 

To  Depose,  de-pcW,  v.  n.    To  bear  witness. 
Depositary,  de-poz'-e  -tar-e,  s.  512.  One  with  whom 

any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust. 
To  Deposits,  de-poz'-it,  v.  a.     To  lay  up,  to  lodge 
in  any  place;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security;  to  lay 
aside. 

Deposite,  de-poz'-it,  s.  154.  Any  thing  committed  to 
the  trust  and  care  of  another;  a  pledge,  a  pawn,  the  state 
of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged.  ^  ^ 

Deposition,  dep-po-zisli-un,  s.  The  act  of  giving 
publick  testimony ;  the  act  of  degrading  a  prince  from 
sovcrciff  uty  • 

Depository,  de-poz'-e-tflr-e,  S.  512.  The  place  where 

any  thing  is  lodged. 
Depravation,  dep-ra-va-slmn,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

making  any  thing  bad;  degeneracy,  depravity. 
To  Deprave,  de-prave',  v.  a.    To  violate,  to  corrupt. 
Depravedness,  de-pravd'-nes,  s.     Corruption,  taint, 

vitiated  state,  ...^ax^ 
Depravement,  de-prave -ment,  s.    A  vitiated  state. 
Depraver,  de-pra'-vilr,  s.    A  corrupter. 
Depravity,  de-prfiv'-e-tc,  s,  511.  Corruption. 
To  Deprecate,  d^p -pre-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  implore 

mercy  of;  to  beg  off;  to  pray  deliverance  from.  ^ 
Deprecation,  d^p-pre-ka'-shim,  s.    Prayer  against 
evil. 


512. 


Deprecative,  dep  -pre-ka-tiv,  ^ 
Deprecatory,  dep'-pre-ka-tur-e, 

serves  to  deprecate.  „  ,  ,  qi 
To  Depreciate,  de-prc  -she-ate,  v.  a.  yi. 

a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price  ;^  to  undervalue. 
To  Depredate,  dep'-pr^-date,  v.  a.  Jl. 

to  pillage ;  to  spoil,  to  devour.  ^ 
Depredation,  dep-pre-da -shun, 

spoiling ;  voracity,  w  aste. 


That 


To  bring 
To  rob, 
A  robbing,  a 


DER 

t^r  559.  Fate  J3,  f^r  77,  faU  83,  f^t  81 
Depredator,   d^p-pr^-da-t&r,  s.  521.     A  robber, 
To  dTpreheM),  d^p-pr^-hW',  t>.  a.    To  catch  o„e^ 
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me  93,  met  55  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 

The  thing  or 
la  a  derivative 


to  take  unawares; 
Deprehexsible,  dep-pre-hen -se-bl,  a 


to  discover,  to  find  out  a  thing.  Little 
That  may  be 
caugh'trthat  may  bS  Understood  ,  ,  i  , 

Deprehexsibleness,  dep-pre-hen-se-bl-nes,  s.  Ca- 

pableness  of  being  caught  :  intelligibleness. 
Deprehension,  dgp-pr^-hen'-shfin,  S.     A  catching 

or  taking  unawares  ;  a  discovery. 
To  Depress,  de-pres,  v.  a.  To  press  or  thrust  down; 

to  let  fall,  to  let  down;  to  humble,  to  deject,  to  sink. 
Depression,  de-pr^sh'-fin,  s.  The  act  of  pressing  down ; 
the  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface ;  the  act  of  humbling, 
abasement. 

Depressor,  d^-pr^s'-s&r,  s.  166.    He  that  keeps  or 

Deprivation;  d^p-pr^v^'-sh^in,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
depriving  or  taking  away  from;  in  law,  is  when  a  elei- 
g5  man,  Is  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  or  prebend,  is  deposed 
from  his  preferment. 

To  Deprive,  de-prlve ,  v.  a.  To  bereave  one  of  a 
thing;  to  put  out  of  an  office 

Depth,  d^pfft,  s.    Deepness,  the  measure  of  any  thing 
from  the  surface  downwards;  «l«ep  place,  not  a  shoal 
the  abyss,  a  gu^f  of  inhnite  profundity;  the  middle  or 
height  of  a  season ;  abstruseness,  obscurity 

To  Depthen,  dgp -t/in,  v.  a.  103.    To  deep 

Depulsion,  de-pul'-sMn,  s.  177.  * 

BevvIIoI^,  d^-pAl'-sfir-e,  a.  410.  Putting  or  driving 
To  Depurate,  dep -u-rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  purify,  to 

Depurate,  dep -u-rate,  a.  503.    Cleansed,  freed  from 

dregs;  pure,  not  contaminated. 
Depuration,  dep-u-ra -shfln,  s.  The  act  of  separating 

the  pure  from  the  impure  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Depure,  de-piire ,  v.  a.    To  free  from  impurities 

Deputa^tion,  dep-u-ta -shiin,  s.    The  act  of  deputing 

or  sending  with  a  special  commission ;  viccgerency 
To  Depute,  de-pute ,  v.  a.    To  send  with  a  spe^ 

eoramission;  to  empower  one  to  transact  instead  ot  another, 
Deputy,  dfip'-u-tc,  s.    A  lieutenant;  a  viceroy;  any 
one  that  transacts  business  for  another. 
):J-  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  even  by  good 


en. 

A  beating  or  thrust 


;cial 


sneakers     There  is  a  proiieness  in  the  «  to  slide 
Kest  relation  6,  which'  makes  us  often  tear  this  word  as 

To  diminish 


To  laugh  at,  to  mock,  to 


if  written  debbuty. 

To  Dequantitate,  de-kwon  -te-tate,  v.  a 

the  quantity  of.       ,    ^  ,    i     n  i  i 

To  Deracinate,  de-ras'-se-naie,  v.  a.    To  pluck  or 

tear  up  by  the  roots. 
To  Deraign,)  j^_riVne',  v.  a.    To  prove,  to  justify 
To  Derain,  ) 

To  D  ERANGE,  de-ranje',  v.  a.  To  disorder,  to  disarrange 
Deray,  de-ra,  s.    Tumult,  disorder,  noise 
Derelict,  dgr'-c-likt,  s.     Any  thing  which  is  relin 

qiiished  by  the  owner.  „      ,  . 

Dereliction,  der-e-rik'-shun,  8.    An  utter  forsaking 

or  b;aving. 
To  Dkkidf^  d<Wlde',  v.  a. 

turn  to  ridicuU;. 
DKKiyKR,  dc-ri'-dnr,  s.  98.    A  mocker,  a  ecolfer. 
Dkkision,  d(Vi]/,li'-un,  s.      The  act  of  deriding 

laughing  at;  contempt,  scorn,  a  laughing-stock. 
DKKisn  K,  dc-ri'-siv,  a.  428.    Mocking,  scoffing. 
|)kkim)HV,    dc-ri'-bur-c.    a.  429.  512-  Mocking, 

ridicnliiig.  ^ 
Dkr^ahi-k,  dc  rl'-va-bl,  a.     Attainable  by  right  of 

dcHcent  or  deri\alion. 
Deriv\tio\,  d^-r-c  va-Hhuii,  n.  530.     The  traci 

ol  uNu.rd  rn»m  ilH  original;    the  tracing  of  anv  Ihnig 

from  itH  Hoiirr*!-,  in  mrrticine,  the  drawing  of  a  humour 

from  one  part  of  (he  hody  to  another. 
Dkhivativk,  dc  riv'-a-th,  a.    Derived  or  taken  fro 

another. 


Derivative,  de-riv'-a-tlv,  s.  157. 

word  derived  or  taken  from  another. 
Derivatively,  de-riv'-a-tiv-le,  ad. 
manner. 

To  Derive,  de-rive',  v.  a.    To  turn  the  course  of  any 
thing;  to  deduce  from  its  original;  to  communicate  to 
another,  as  from  the  origin  and  source;  in  grammar,  to 
trace  a  word  from  its  origin. 
To  Derive,  de-rive',  v.  n.    To  come  from,  to  owe  its 

origin  to;  to  descend  from. 
Deriver,  de-rive'-ur,  s.    One  that  draws  or  fetches 

from  the  original.^ 
Dernier,  dern-yare',  a.  Last. 
To  Derogath,  der'-o-gate,  v.  a.  To  lessen  the  worth 

of  any  person  or  thing,  to  disparage. 
To  Derogate,  der'-o-gate,  v.  n.    To  retract. 
Derogate,  der'-o-gate,  a.  91.    Lessened  in  value. 
Derogation,  der-o-ga-shun,  s.  530.    A  disparaging, 
lessening  or  taking  away  the  worth  of  any  person  or 
thing. 

Derogative,  de-rog'-a-tiv,  a.   Derogating,  lessenmg 

the  value.  4  ,  ,    ,  1,1 

Derogatorily,  de-rog -a-tur-e-le,  ad. 

ing  manner.  4  .  4  ^2     1  a 

Derogatoriness,  de-rog-a-tur-e-nes, 
derogating.  4,4^,     ,  ^lo 

Derogatory,  de-rog  -a-tur-e,  a.  ai^. 

the  value  of. 
Dervis,  der'-vis,  s.    A  Turkish  priest. 
Descant,  des'-kant,  s.  492.    A  song  or  tune ;  a  dis- 
course, a  disputation,  a  disquisition  branched  out  into 
several  divisions  or  heads. 
To  Descant,  des-kant',  v.  n.    To  harangue,  to  dis- 
course at  large. ,    ,    .  ^         , .  . 
To  Descend,  de-sena ,  v.  n.    To  come  from  a  higher 
place  to  a  lower ;  to  come  down ;  to  come  suddenly,  to 
fall  upon  as  an  enemy ;  to  make  an  invasion ;  to  proceed 
from  an  original ;  to  fall  in  order  of  inheritance  to  a  suc- 
cessor; to  extend  a  discourse  from  a  general  to  parti- 
cular considerations. 
To  Descend,  de-send',  v.  a.  To  walk  downward  upon 
any  place. 

Descendant,  de-sen'-dant,  s.     The  oflFspring  of  an 

ancestor.  •  /  2 

Descendent,  de-sen  -dent,  s.  Falling,  sinking,  coming 
down  ;  proceeding  from  another  as  an  original  or  ancestor. 
Descendible,  de-sen'-de-W,  a.    Such  as  may  be  de- 
scended ;  transmissible  by  inheritance. 
Descension,  d^-seii-shun,  s.    The  act  of  falling  or 

sinking,  descent ;  a  declension,  a  degradation. 
Descent,  de-sent',  s.  The  act  of  passing  from  a  higher 
nlace;  progress  downwards;  invasion,  hostile  entrance 
into  a  king(lom;  transmission  of  any  thing  by  succession 
and  inheritance;  the  state  of  proceeding  trom  an  original 
„r  r.^n,r^nif„r:  biith .  cxtiactiou ,  process  ot  lineage;  olT- 


In  a  detract- 
.    The  act  of 
That  lessens 


nheritors;  a  single  ste^in  the  scale  of  genealogy; 
in  the  scale  or  order  ot  being. 
To  Describe,  dc-skribe,  v.  a.  To 
thing  by 
mart 


or  progenitor: 
spring,  ir' 
a  raiik  in 

mark   out  any 

ff  DV  the  mention  of  its  properties;  to  delineate,  to 
k  out  as  a  torch  waved  about  the  head  describes  a 
circle;  to' distribute  into  proper  heads  or  divisions;  to 
define  in  a  lax  manner. 
Describer,  de-skri'-biu-,  s.    He  that  describes. 
Descrier,  de-skrl'-ur,  s.  98.  A  discoverer,  a  deiecler. 
Description,  d('-ski"ii/-sbun,  s.  The  act  of  describing 
or  marking  out  any  person  or  thing  by  perceptible  pro- 
perties; the  sentence  or  passage  in  M^hich  any  thing  i9 
described ;  a  lax  definition ;  the  qualities  expressed  lu  a 
description. 

Descriptive,  dc-skrlp'-tlv,  a.  157.  Describing. 

To  Descry,  dc-bkrl',  v.  a.    To  spy  out,  to  cxamino 

at  a  (listance ;  to  discover,  to  perceive  by  the  eye,  to  see 

any  thing  distant  or  absent. 
Descry,  de-nkri',  s.    Discovery,  thing  discovered. 


Nut 


To  Desecrate,  drs'-sc-kratc,  v.  a.  To  divert  from 
tlu-  purpose  to  which  any  thing  is  consecrated. 

|)KSK(  RATION,  dO^*-w('-kia-sbAii,  s.  The  abolition  of 
ctuisecralion. 
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nir  m,  not  163  -  tibe  111,  tfib  112,  bAll  173  -  Ml  299  -  pA&nd  313  - 
Wilderness,  waste  ceuatry,  uaia 


thinm  Tiii8  4G9. 


Desert,  dez  -ert,  s 

habited  place. 
Desert,  dez'-ert,  a.    Wide^  waste,  solitary. 
To  Desert,  de-zert',  v.  a.    To  forsake    to  fall  away 

from,  to  quit  meanly  or  treacherously  ;  to  leave,  to  abauflou; 

to  quit  the  army,  or  regiment,  in  which  one  is  enlisted. 
Desert  ,  de-z^rt',  s.    Qualities  or  conduct  considered 

with  respect  to  rewards  or  puiiishmeuts ,  degree  of  merit 

or  demerit ;  excellence,  right  to  reward,  virtue.  DF^TSiTivp   dp-s!is'-fiv   a  157 

Deserter,  d^-z^r-ti\r,  s.  98.    He  that  has  forsaken  HJ^^^'^^Y'..^  .1^.'^. 

his  cause  or  his  post ;  he  that  leaves  the  army  lu  which 

he  is  enlisted ;  he  that  forsakes  another. 
Desertiox,  de-zer'-shun ,  s.  The  act  of  forsaking  or 

abandoning  a  cause  or  post, 
Desertless,  de-zert'-le&,  a.    Without  merit. 
To  Deserte,  de-zerv,  v.  a.    To  be  worthy  of  either 

good  or  ill ;  to  be  worthy  of  reward. 
Deservedly,  de-zer'-ved-le,  ad.  364.    Worthily,  ac- 
cording to  desert. 
Deserter,  de-zer'-vur,  s.  98.     A  man  who  merits 

rewards. 

Desicca\ts,  de-sik'-kants,  s.     Applications  that  dry 

up  the  flow  of  sores,  driers. 
To  Desiccate,  de-slk'-kate,  v.  a.  503.  To  dry  up. 
Desiccation,  des-ik-ka-shun,  s.  The  act  of  making  dry. 
Desiccative,  de-sik'-ka-tiv,  a.    That  which  has  the 

power  of  drying.  ^ 
To  Desiderate,  de-sid'-er-ate,t).  a.  To  want,  to  miss. 

Xot  rn  use. 

Desideratum,  de-sld-e-ra-tiini,  s.  Some  desirable 
thing  Avhich  is  wanted. 

F3=Thi-s  Latin  Avord  is  now  so  much  in  use  as  to  require 
a  place  in  an  English  Dictionary;  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
it  were  so  far  anglicised  as  to  form  its  plural  by«,  and  not 
preserve  its  Latin  plural  Desiderata,  as  we  altaost  always 
hear  it. 

Desidiose,  de-sid-je-ose,  a.  3-76.  Idle,  lazy,  heavy 
See  Appendix. 

To  Desigiv,  de-slne',v.  a  Ail.  To  purposes  to  form  or 
order  with  a  particular  purpose ;  to  devote  fntentionally ; 
to  plan,  to  project;  to  mark  out. 

$5="  I  have  djlTered  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  preserving  the 
«,  in  this  word  and  its  compounds ,  pure.  I  am  supported 
in  this  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  have 
always  looked  upon  To  JJezign  as  vulgar.  —  See  Frinci- 
l.les;447. 

Design,  de-sine',  s.  An  intention,  a  purpose  ;  a  scheme, 

a  plan  of  action ;  a  scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of 

another ;  the  idea  which  an  artist  endeavours  to  execute 

or  express.  ^    ^  ^ 

Desigtvable,  de-sine'-a-bl,  a.  Distinguishable,  capable 

to  be  particularly  marked  out.  ^ 
Designation,  des-sjg-na -shun,  s.    The  act  of  point 

iug  or  marking  out;  appointment,  directions;  import,  in 

tention.  ^  ^ 

To  Designate,  des'-ig-natc,  v.  a.  503.    To  point  out 

or  mark  by  some  particular  token. 
Designedly,  de-si'-ned-le,  ad.  864.    Purpnsely,  in 

tentionally. 

Designer,  de-si'-nur,  s.  98.    A  plotter,  a  contriver 
one  that  forms  the  idea  of  any  thing   in  painting  or 
sculpture. 

Designing,  de-sl' -nlng,  part.  a.  Insidious,  treacherous, 
deceitful. 

Designless,  de-sine'-l^s,  a.  Unknowing ,  inadvertent 
Designlessly,  de-sine'-les-le,  ad.    Without  intention, 

ignorantly,  inadvertently. 
Designment,  de-slne'-ment,  s.    A  plot,  a  malicious 

intention;  the  idea,  or  sketch  of  a  work. 
Desirable,  de-zi'-ra-bl,  a.  Pleasing,  delightful;  that 

is  to  be  wished  with  earnestness. 
Desire,  de-zlre',  s.  Wish,  eagerness  to  obtain  or  enjoy 
To  Desire,  de-zlre',  v.  a.    To  wish,  to  long  for;  to 

express  wishes,  to  long ;  to  ask,  to  entreat. 
Desirer,  de-zl'-r&r,  s.  98.     One  that  is  eager  afte 

any  thing. 

Desirous,  de-zi'-rus,  a.  314.    Full  of  desire ,  eager 

longing  after.  ^ 
Desirousness,  de-zi'-ras-nSs,  s.  Fulness  of  desire 


Desirously,  de-zi'-rus-le,  ad.    Eagerly,  with  desire. 
To  Desist,  de-sist',  v.  n.  447,    To  cease  from  any 
thing,  to  stop. 

uj-  f  have  preserved  the  s  pure  in  this  word,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  spells  it  dezist.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Vlr. 
Perry  are  of  my  opinion,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason,  cither 
from  custom  or  analogy,  to  alter  it,  447. 
Desistance,  de-sis -tanse,  s.  The  act  of  desisting, 
cessation. 

Eluding,  concluding, 
Desk,  desk,  s.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers 
or  readers. 

Desolate,  des'-so-late,  a.  91.    Without  inhabitants, 
uninhabited;  deprived  of  inhabitants, laiil  waste;  solitary, 
without  society. 
To  Desolate,  des'-so-late,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  inhabi- 

taots.  ,  ,   1    ,  , 

Desolately,  des'-so-late-le,  ad.  In  a  desolate  manner. 
Desolation,  des-so-la'-shun,  s.    Destruction  of  inha- 
bitants ;  gloominess ,  melancholy ;   a  place  wasted  and 
forsaken.  ^  ^ 

Despair,  de-spare',  s.     Hopelessness,  despondence; 
that  which  causes  despair,  that  of  which  there  is  no  hope; 
in  theology,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
To  Despair,  de-spare',  v.  n.    To  be  without  hope,  to 

despond.  ^    ^  ^ 

Despairer,  de-spare  -iir,  s.    One  without  hope. 
Despairingly,  de-spa -ring-le,  ad.     In  a  manner 

betokening  hopelessness. 
To  Despatch,  de-spatsh',  v.  a.  To  send  away  hast- 
ily; to  send  out  of  the  world,  to  put  to  death;  to  per- 
form a  business  quickly;  to  conclude  an  affair  with  another, 
jxj"  There  is  a  general  rule  in  pronunciation,  viz  when 
a  vowel  en^s  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent,  that 
vowel  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  and  is  often,  particular- 
ly in  solemn  speaking,  pronounced  as  open  as  if  the  aocent 
were  on  it.  —  See  To  Collect,  544.  This  general  tendency 
inclines  us  to  divide  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  vowel  end  the  unaccented  syllable:  and  if  the  two  8U6- 
ceeding  consonants  are  combinable,  to  carry  them  bt)th  to 
that  syllable  which  has  the  accent.  When  the  e  is  thus  lelt 
to  finish  the  syllable  before  the  accent  in  despair,  de  spatch, 
etc.  it  inclines  to  its  open  slender  sound,  which,  being  ra- 
pidly pronounced,  falls  into  the  short  i,  which  is  exactly  its 
short  sound,  105.  i«7;  for  when  thee  is  short  by  being  closed 
with  a  consonant,  like  other  vowels,  it  goes  into  a  dif- 
ferent sound  from  the  long  one,  544.  Ihus  the  word 
despatch,  till  Dr.  Johnson  corrected  it,  was  always 
written  with  an  i  ;  and  now  it  is  corrected,  we  do  not  find 
the  least  difference  in  the  pronunciation. 
Despatch,  de-spatsh',  s.     Hasty  esecutiou ;  express, 

hasty  messenger  or  message. 
Despatchful,  de-spatsli'-ful,  a.    Bent  on  haste. 
Desperate,  des'-pe-rate,  a.  91.  Without  h^^pe ;  with- 
out care  of  safety,  rash;  irretrievable;  mad,  hot-brained, 
furious. 

Desperately,  des'-pe-rate-le,  ad.    Furiously,  madly; 

n  a  great  degree :  this  sense  is  ludicrous. 
Desperateness,  des'-pe-rate-nes,  s.    Madness,  fury, 
precipitance. 

Desperation,  des-pe-ra'-shun,s.  Hopelessness,  despair. 
Despicable,  des'-pe-ka-bl,  a.     Contemptible,  mean, 

worthless.  , 
Despicaeleness,  des'-pe-ka-bl-nes,  s.  Meanness, 

vileness.  ,     «      ,       ,  ,.  ,i 

Despicably,  des  -pe-ka-ble,  ad.    Meanly,  sordidly. 
Despisable,  de-spi'-za-bl,  a.    Contemptible,  regarded 

with  contempt. 
To  Despise,  de-»pize',  v.  a.    To  scorn,  to  contemn. 
Despiser,  de-spi'-zCir,  s.    Contemner,  scorner. 
Despite,  de-spite,  s.    Malice,  anger,  defiance ;  act  of 

Despiteful,  de-spite -ful,  a.  Malicious,  full  of  spleen. 
Despitefully,  de-splte'-ful-l^,    ad.  Maliciously, 

De&piSulness,  de-spite'-ful-n^s,  s.     Malice,  hate, 
malignity. 

To  Despoil,  de-spoil',  v.  a.    To  rob,  to  deprive. 
Despoliatioi«,  des-po-le-a-shun,  s.  530.   The  act  of 
despoiling  or  stripping.  ^ 


DET 

tS-SSO.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fkW  83,  fat  81 

To  Despoxd,  de-spond',  v.  n.  To  despair,  to  lose  hope ; 

in  theology,  to  lose  hope  of  the  Diviue  mercy. 
Despondency,  de-sp6n -den-se,  s.    Despair,  hopeless- 


DET 

pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  1G2,  mSve  164, 


a.     Absolute  ia.  power, 


Absolute  au- 


Despondent,  de-spon'-dent,  a.  Despairing,  hopeless. 
To  Desponsate,  de-spon'-sate,  v.  a.     To  betroth,  to 

Desponsation,  des-pon-sa-shun,  s.  530.  The  betroth- 
ing persons  to  each  other. 

Despot,  d6s'-pot,  s.    Au  absolute  prince, 

Despotical,  de-sp6t'-e-kal, 

Despotick,  de-spot'-ik, 
unlimited  in  authority. 

Despoticalness,  de-spot'- e-kal-nes,  s. 
thority. 

Despotis3I,  des'-po-tizra,  s.    Absolute  power 
Dessert,  dez-zert',  s.     The  last  course  of  au  enter- 
tainment. 

To  Destinate,  des'-te-nate,  v.  a.  To  design  for  any 
particular  end. 

Destination,  des-te-na-sliun,  s.  The  purpose  for 
which  any  thing  is  appointed. 

To  Destine,  des'-tin,  v.  a.  140.  To  doom,  to  appoint 
unalterably  to  any  state;  to  appoint  to  any  use  or  purpose; 
to  devote,  to  doom  to  punishment  or  misery,  to  hx  unalter- 
ably. 

Destiny,  des'-te-ne,  s.  The  power  that  spins  the  life, 
and  determines  the  fate;  fate,  invincible  necessity,  doom, 
condition  in  future  time. 

Destitute,  des'-te- tute,  a.  Forsaken,  abandoned;  in 
want  of. 

Destitution,  des-te-tu-slmn,  s.    Want,  the  state  in 

which  something  is  M'auted. 
To  Destroy,  de-stroe,  v.  a.    To  overturn  a  city,  to 

raze  a  building,  to  lay  waste,  to  make  desolate ;  to  kill 

to  put  an  end  to,  to  bring  to  nought. 
Destroyer,  de-stioe'-ur,  s.  98.    The  person  that  de 

stroys. 

Destructible,  de-struc'-te-bl,  a.  Liable  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Destruction,  de-struk'-sliun,  s.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing, waste;  murder,  massacre;  the  state  of  being  destroy- 
ed; in  theology,  eternal  death. 

Destructive,  de-struk'-tiv,  a.  That  destroys,  waste- 
ful, causing  ruin  and  devastation. 

Destructively,  de-struk'-tiv'-le,  ad.  Ruinously 
mischievously. 

Destructiveness,  de-struk'-tiv-nes,  S.     The  quality 

of  destroying  or  ruining. 
Destructor,  de-strQk'-tur,  s.  166, 

sumer. 

Desudation,  des-u-da'-shun,  s, 

dinate  sweating. 
Desuetude,  dSs-swc-tude,  s.  334 

being  accustomed. 
Desultory,  des'-nl-tur-e,  512 

D KSU  LTOR E OUS ,  d  <! S-  II 1  -  to  - r c 
thing  to  thing,  unsettled,  immethodical 

To  Dksume,  do-siime',  v.  a. 
To  Detach,  d<;-tatish',  v.  a. 

an 


(  132  ) 

me  93,  met  95 

Detection,  de-tek'-shfin,  s.     Discovery  of  guilt  or 

fraud;  discovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 
Detention,  de-ten'-shtin,  s.   The  act  of  keeping  what 

belongs  to  another;  confinement,  restraint. 
To  Deter,  de-ter',v.  a.  To  discourage  from  any  thing. 
Determent,  de-ter'-ment,  s.  Cause  of  discouragement. 
To  Deterge,  de-terje',  v.  a.    To  cleanse  a  sore. 
Detergent,  de-ter'-jent,  a.    That  cleanses. 
Deterioration,  de-te-re-6-ra-shun,  s.    The  act  of 


making  any  thing  worse.      ^  ^ 
Determinable,  de-ter'-me-na-bl,  a. 


certainly  decided.  ^      ^  ^ 

Determinate,  de-ter -me-nate,  a 
established;  conclusive  ;  fixed,  resolute. 
Determinately,  de-tcr'-me-nate-le,  ad. 

with  fixed  resolve.  ,     n  a 

Determination,  de-ter-me-na -shun,  s 


That  may  be 
91.      Xiinited ; 
Resolutely, 


Absolute 


Destroyer,  con 
A  profuse  and  inor- 
Cessation  from 


\  a.  1 

;-iJS,) 

lethodical  — S 


end  out  part  of  a  greater  body  of  men  o 

A  body  of  troops 


Removing  from 
See  Suhsultory 
To  take  from  any  thing, 
To  separate,  to  disen 

expedil 

Deta(iimkvt,  d<Vtritsli'-mf;nt,  s. 

Hcnt  out  from  the  iiiiiin  army. 
To  Dktail,  d«;-ti'ile',  v.  a.     To  relate  partijcularly,  to 

parliculari/c. 

Dktail,  d«'-t!il(!',  s.  A  minute  and  particular  account 
To  Df;t\i\,  dr-tane',  v.  a.    To  keep  that  which  b( 

loiigH  l«»  ;iii(»tlM;r;  to  withhold,  to  keep  back;  to  restrain 

from  (lc|):irtiir<- ;  to  hold  in  ciiHtody. 
Di;T;\im)i;k,  (!<•  taiic'  (lur,  s.  98.    The  name  of  a  writ 

fnr  holding  one  in  coMtody. 
Dktaim  u,  dr  til'  iiur,  »,  He  that  holds  back  any  one' 

riplit,  hv  (hrit  dcfainH. 
To  Dki  dct,  i\v  li[\a\v.  a.     To  dlHCover,  to  find 

any  crime  or  .irlilirr. 
Detector,  dr  ti'\i'  tur,  s.  A  diHCOvcrcr,  one  that  find 

out  whutanotiicr  duoirvs  to  hide. 


direction  to  a  certain  end;  the  result  of  deliberation; 
judicial  decision.  ^  „ 

Determinative,  de-ter'-me-na-tiv,  a.  That  uncon- 
trollably directs  to  a  certain  end ;  that  makes  a  limita- 
tion. 

Determinator,  de-ter-me-na-tur,  s.  521.    One  who 

dctcrmiiiGs* 

To  Determine,  de-ter-min,  v.  a.  140.  To  fix,  to 
settle;  to  fix  ultimately;  to  adjust,  to  limit;  to  influence 
the  choice;  to  resolve;  to  decide;  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
destroy. 

To  Determine,  de-ter'-min,  v.  n.  To  conclude;  to 
end ;  to  come  to  a  decision ;  to  resolve  concerning  any 
thing. 

Deterration,  de-ter-ra'-shun,  S.    Discovery  of  aaiy 

thing  by  removal  of  the  earth. 
Detersion,  de-ter'-shim,  s.    The  act  of  cleansing  a 
sore. 

Detersive,  de-ter'-siv,  a.  158.  Having  the  power  to 
cleanse. 

Detersive,  de-ter'-siv,  s,  428.    An  application  that 

has  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds. 
To  Detest,  de-test',  v.  a.    To  hate,  to  abhor. 
Detestable,  de-tes'-ta-bl,  a.    Hateful,  abhorred. 
Detestably,  de-tes'-ta-ble,  ad.     Hatefully,  abomi- 

Dt^ESTATioN,  det-es-ta-shun,  s.  530.    Hatred,  ab- 
horrence, abomination, 
Detester,  de-tes'-tfir,  s.  98.    One  that  hates. 
To  Dethrone,  de-tftrone',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  regality, 

to  throw  down  from  the  throne. 
Detinue,  de-tin'-ii,  s.  503.     A  writ  that  lies  against 
him.  M  ho,  having  goods  or  chattels  delivered  hira  to  keep, 
refuses  to  deliver  them  again. 
Detonation,  det-o-na-shun,  s.     A  noise  somewhat 
more  forcible  than  the  ordinary  crackling  of  salts  in  cal- 
cination, as  in  the  going  otT  of  the  pulvis  or  aurum  ful- 
minaus,  or  the  like. 
To  Detonize,  det'-to-nizc,  v.  a.     To  calcine  with 
detonation. 

To  Detort,  de-tort',  v.  a.  To  wrest  from  the  original 
import. 

To  Detract,  de-trakt',  v.  a. 

away  by  envy  and  calumny. 
Detracter,  de-trak'-tfir,  s. 


another's  rcpuliition. 
Dktractio!\,  de-triik'-slinn,  S. 


To  derogate,  to  take 
One  that  takes  away 
The  act  of  taking  oS 
557.    Defamatory  by 


A  censorious  noman. 


from  any  thing ;  scandal 
Detractory,  de-trak -tru-c,  a 

denial  of  desert,  derogatory. 
DiCTUAC»iKss,  de-trak'-trfs,  s. 
I)^;TRIME^T,  d^it'-tre-mOnt,  s.  l-oss,  damage,  mischief. 
Di-TRiME\TAL,    det-tre-iuftn'tal,    a.  Mischievous, 

harmful,  cauhing  loss 
To  Dktrudk,  (le-lrAfid,  v.  a.     To  thrust  down,  to 

force  into  a  lower  place. 
Dic'i  HiTiox,  d('-trish'  iin,  s,  507,    The  act  of  wear- 


To  DKTin  \rATE,  de-trong -katc,  v.  a. 
cut,  to  shorten. 


To  lop,  to 


DEV  (  133  )  DIA 

nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  t&b  172,  bull  173  —  5!l  299  —  pSAnd  313—  thin  466,  this  469. 


Detruxcatiox,  det-r&ng-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
loppiug^. 

Detrisiox,'  de-troo'-zhun,  s.  The  act  of  thrusting 
down. 

To  Devast,  de-vast',  v.  a.  To  waste  or  destroy,  to 
plunder. 

"  The  country,  though  deluged  and  devastated,  was  not 
"  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration."— //anna/i 
More's  Strictures  on  Female  Education,Yo\.  I.  page  58. 
To  Devastate,  de-vas'-tate,  v.  a.    To  lay  waste,  to 
plunder. 

Devastatiov,  dev-as-ta -shun,  s.    Waste,  havock. 
Deuce,  duse,  s.  Two. 

To  Develop,  de-vel'-up,  v.  a.     To  disengage  from 

something  that  infolds. 
Deverge\ce,  de-ver'-jense,  S.    Declivity,  declination. 
To  Devest,  de-vest',  v.  a.     To  strip,  to  deprive  of 

clothes ;  to  take  away  any  thing  good ;  to  free  from  any 

thing  bad. 

Devex,  de-veks',  a.    Bending  down,  declivous. 

Devexity,  de-vek'-se-te,  s.    Incurvation  downwards. 

To  Deviate,  de-ve-ate,  v.  n.  542.  To  wander  from 
the  right  or  common  way ;  to  go  astray,  to  err,  to  sin. 

Deviation,  de-ve-a-slii\n,  s.  The  act  of  quitting  the 
right  way,  errour;  variation  from  established  rule ;  offence, 
obliquity  of  conduct. 

Device,  de-vlce',  s.  A  contrivance,  a  stratagem;  a 
design,  a  scheme  formed ;  the  emblem  on  a  shield ;  inven- 
tion, genius. 

Devil,  d6v'-vl,  s.  159.  405.  A  fallen  angel,  the  temptei 

and  spiritual  enemy^  of  mankind. 
Devilish,  dev'-vl-isli,  a.    Partaking  of  the  qualities 

of  the  devil ;  an  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
Devilishly,  dev'-vl-lsli-le,  ad.    In  a  manner  suiting 

the  devil.    ^  ^ 
Devious,  de-ve-fis,  a.  542.    Out  of  the  common  track; 

wandering,  roving,  rambling ;  erring,  going  astray  from 

rectitude. 

To  Devise,  de-vlze',  v.  a.  347.    To  contrive,  to 

invent ;  to  grant  by  will. 
To  Devise,  de-vize',  v.  n.    To  consider,  to  contrive. 
Devise,  de-vize',  s.    The  act  of  giving  or  bequeathing 

by  will.    ^    ^  ^ 
Devise,  de-vise  ,  S.  347.    Contrivance.  Properly  Device 
Deviser,  de-vi'-zur,  s.    A  contriver,  an  inventor. 
Devitable,  dev -e-ta-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be  avoided. 
Devitatiox,  dev-e-ta -shun,  s.    The  act  of  escaping. 
Devoid,  de-void',  a.  Empty,  vacant;  without  anything, 

whether  good  or  evil. 
Devoir,  de-vwor,  S.    Service;  act  of  civility  or  ob 

sequiousness. 

To  Devolve,  de-volv ,  v,  a.    To  roll  down;  to  move 

from  one  hand  to  another. 
To  Devolve,  de-volv',  v.  iu     To  fall  in  succession 

into  new  hands ^    ^  ^  ^ 
Devolution,  dev-o-lu'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  rolling 

down ;  removal  from  hand  to  hand. 
To  Devote,  de-vote',  v.  a.  To  dedicate,  to  consecrate 

to  addict,  to  give  up  to  ill;  to  curse;  to  execrate. 
Devotedness,  de-vo'-ted-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being 

devoted  or  dedicated. 
Devotee,  dSv-vo-tee',  s.    One  erroneouely  or  super- 

stitiously  religious,  a  bigot. 
Devotion,  de-vo'-shiin,  s.     Piety,  acts  of  religion ; 

an  act  of  external  worship  ;  prayer,  expression  of  devo 

tion;  the  state  of  the  mind  under  a  strong  sense  of  depend 

ence  upon  God;  anactofreverence,  respect,  or  ceremony 

strong  affection,  ardent  love;  disposal,  power. 
Dev  otional,  de-v  o'-sliiin-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  devotion 
Devotionalist,  de-vo'-shun-al-ist,  s.    A  man  zeal 

0U8  without  knowledge. 
To  Devour,  de-vour,  v.  a.    To  eat  up  ravenously 

to  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity  and  violence ;  to 

swallow  up,  to  annihilate. 
Devourer,  de-v6u'-rur,  s.  98.    A  consumer,  he  that 

devours. 

Devout,  dc-vont',  a.    Pious,  religious,  devoted  to  holy 
duties;  filled  with  pioua  thoughts;  expressive  of  devotion 
or  piety. 


Devoutly,  de-vout'-le,   ad.    Piously,  with  ardent 

devotion,  religiously. 
Deuse,  duse,  s.    The  Devil. 

Deuterogamy,  du-ter-og'-a-me,  s.  518.  A  second 
marriage. 

Deuteronomy,  du-ter-on'-o-me,  s.  518.  The  se- 
cond book  of  the  Law,  being  the  lifth  book  of  Moses. 

Deuteroscopy,  du  ter-os'-ko-pe,  s.  The  second  in- 
tention, a  meaning  beyond  the  litcr.al  sense. 

Dew,  di'i,  s.    The  moisture  upon  the  ground. 

To  Dew,  du,  v.  a.    To  wet  as  with  dew,  to  moisten. 


Dewberry,  du'-ber-re, 


The  fruit  of  a  species 


of 


a.  Devilish,  partak- 


of 


bramble, 

Dewbesprent,  du-be-sprent',  part.  Sprinkled  with 
dew. 

Dewdrop,  du'-drop,   s.    A  drop  of  dew  which  spar- 
kles at  sun-rise. 
Dewlap,  du -lap,  s.    The  flesh  that  hangs  down  from 

the  throat  of  oxen. 
Deavlapt,  du'-liipt,  a.    Furnished  with  dewlaps. 
Dewworm,  du'-wurm,  s.    A  worm  found  in  dew. 
Dewy,  du-c,  a.    Resembling  dew,  partaking  of  dew? 

moist  witb  dew. 
Dexter,  deks'-ter,  a.    The  right,  not  the  left. 
Dexterity,  deks-ter'-e-te,  i\    Readiness  of  limbs, 

activity,  readiness  to  obtain  skill;  readiness  of  contrivance. 
Dexterous,  deks'-ter-us ,  a.    Expert  at  any  manual 

employment,  active,  ready;  expert  iu  management, subtle, 

full  of  expedients 
Dexterously,  deks'-ter-us-le,  ad.  Expertly,  skilfully. 

artfully. 

Dbxtral,  deks'-tral,  a.    The  right,  not  the  left. 
Dextrality,  deks-tral'-e-te,  s.    The  state  of  being 

on  the  right  side. 
Dey,  da,  s.  The  supreme  governor  in  some  of  the  Bar- 

bary  States, 

Diabetes,  di-a-be-tes,  s.  A  morbid  copiousness  of 
urine. 

Diabolical,  di-a-bol'-e-kal, 
DiABOLicK,  di-a-bol'-ik,  509. 

ing  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil. 
DiACODiUM,  di-a-ko'-de-6m,  s.  The  syrup  of  poppies 
Diacoustics  ,  di-a-kou'-stiks ,  s.    The  doctrine 

sounds. 

Diadem,  di'-a-dem ,  s.    A  tiara,  an  ensign  of  royalty 
bound  about  the  head  of  eastern  raonarchs;  the  mark  of 
royalty  worn  on  the  head ,  the  crown. 
Diademed,  di'-a-demd,  a.  359.  Adorned  with  a  diadem. 
DiADROM,  dr-a-druin,  s.  166.    The  time  in  which 

any  motion  is  performed. 
Diaeresis,  di'-er'-e-sis,  s.124.  The  separation  or  dis- 
junction of  syllables.  ,         *  ♦! 
ftr  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  long  sound  of  e  to  Ihe 
second  syllable  ot  this  word,  contrary  to  the  general  practice, 
which  is  supported  by  the  most  genera!  rule  in  pronuncia- 
tion.  The  antepenultimate  accent,  unless  succeeded  by  a 
diphthong,  always  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon,  534.  IVor 
does  the  diphthong  in  this  word  prevent  the  shortening 
power  of  the  accent  any  more  than  in  Caesarea,  124. 
DiAGNOSTicK,  di-ag-nos'-tik,  s.    A  symptom  by  which 

a  disease  is  distinguished  from  others. 
Diagonal,  di-ag'-6-nal,  a.  116.    Reaching  from  one 

angle  to  another. 
Diagonal,  di-ag'-o-nal,  S.    A  line  drawn  from  angle 
to  angle. 

Diagonally,  di-ag'-6-nal-e ,  ad.  In  a  diagonal  di- 
rection. 4  4 

Diagram,  di'-a-grara,  s.  A  delineation  of  geometrical 
figures,  a  mathematical  scheme. 

Dial,  di'-al,  s.  88.  A  plate  marked  with  lines,  where 
a  hand  or  shadow  shows  the  hour. 

Dial-plate,  di'-al-plate,  s.  That  on  which  hours  or 
lines  are  marked. 

Dialect,  dl'-a-lekt,  s.  The  subdivision  of  a  language; 
style,  manner  of  expression ;  language,  speech. 

Dialectical,  di-a-lek'-te-kal,  a.  Logical,  argumental. 

DiALECTiCK,  dl-a-lek'-tik,  S.  Logick,  the  art  of  rea- 
soning. 


Die 


(  134  ) 


DIF 


^  559.  FAte  13,  far  77,  f^U  83,  f^t  81-      93,  m^t  95-plne  105,  pin  107 


Dialling,  dl'-^Hingf,  s.    The  art  of  makiag  dials-, 

the  knowletlffe  of  shadovts. 
DiALOST   di'-al-Hst,  s.    A  constructor  of  dials 
DiIlogis't,  di-al'-Uljist,  s.  116.    A  speaker  in  a  dia- 

Inirue  or  conference. 
DiALOGT  E,  di'-a-l^g,  s.  338.    A  conference,  a  conver- 

sation  between  two  or  more. 
D  Alysis,  dl-jtl'-e-sis,  s.  116.  The  figure  iarhetonck  by 

which  syllables  or  words  are  divided. 
Diameter,  di-^m-e-t&r ,  s.  116.     The  hue  which, 

passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  other  curvilinear 

tiffure,  divides  it  into  equal  parts. 
Diametral,  dl-am'-me-tral,  a.   Describing  the  dia- 

dITametrally,  dl-W-m^-trai-e,  ad.  According  to 
the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diametrical,  dl-a-ragt'-tr^-kal,  a  Bescnbnxg  a 
diameter  ;  observing  the  direction  of  a  diameter 

Diametrically,  di-a-met -tre-kal-e,  ad.  In  a  dia- 
metrical direction;  directly. 

DiAMOM),  di'-a-mdnd,  s.  The  most  valuable  and  hard- 
est of  all  the  gems.  .  .  , 

Diapason,  di-a-pa-z6n,  s.  A  term  in  musick;  an 
octave,  the  most  perfect  concord. 

Diaper,  dl'-a-pAr,  s.  98.    Linen  cloth  woven  m  fi- 

ifDiipECd^l'-^-pur,  V.  a.    To  variegate,  to  diver- 

sifv  to  draw  flowers  upon  clothes. 
Diaphaneity,  dl-^-fi-n^'-e-t6 ,  s.  Transparency, 

dl-Man-ik,  a.   509.  Transparent, 

DrfpHtNOUS,di-af-fa-nds,  a.  518.  Transparent,  clear. 
Diaphoresis,  dl-af-o-re -sis,  s,  116.  A  bearing  through; 

the  expulsion  of  humours  through  the  pores  ot  the  skin. 
Di4PHORETicK,di-af-o-rgt'-ik,a.  Sudonhck,  promot- 

Dl^PrRZ^di'-a-fram,  ..395.  The  midriff,  which 
divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the  body  from  the  lower;  any 
d  vision  or  partition  which  divides  a  hollow  body 

Diarrhoea,  di-ar-r^'-fi,  s.    A  flux  of  the  belly. 

DiARRHOETiCK,  di-itr-rSt'-ik,  a.  Promoting  the  flux 
of  the  belly,  solutive,  purgative. 

Diary    di'-a-re,  s.   An  account  of  every  day,  a  journal. 

Diastole,  di-as'-t(')-l^,  s.  116.  A  figure  in  rhetorick 
by  which  a  short  syllable  is  made  long;  the  dilatation  of 

Dia^s^ylb',  di'-as-tlle,  s.    An  intercoliunnation  of  three 

^The  reason  that  this  word  is  pronounced  in  three  syl- 
labus, and  mastole  in  four,  is,  that  the  latter  is  perfect 
Greek  diaaroXy),  and  the  former  is  a  compound  of  our 
ovvTi  formed  from  Jta  and  ari^Aog,  a  pillar  The  same  reason 
holds  eood  for  pronouncing  Apocope,  as  divided  nito  A-poc- 
tpe'^lnd  Osteocope  \nlo  08-te-o-cope.  ^nd  though  John- 
80?  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay,. accent  Z>m.sty^«  on  t^^^^ 
second  syllable,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  diffenng  trom  them  bj 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first.  -  See  Academy 
Diatesseron,   dl-a-t£s'-6^-r6n,  s.     Au  interval  in 

Dibble,  dlh  -M,  s.  405.    A  email  spade. 
DiBSTONK,  d]l)'-8tone,  s.    A  little  stone  whicfc children 

throw  at  another  stone. 
DicAcn  Y,  d«'-kas'-se-te,  S.  124.    Pcrtness,  sauciness. 
Dice,  disc,  .s.    The  plural  of  Die. — See  Die. 
DicF-EOX,  dise'-boks,  s.    The  box  from  which  the  dice 

arc  thrown. 

DicKH,  di'-Hur,  s.  98.    A  player  at  dice,  a  gaincHtcr. 
To  Dictate,  dik'-tiitc,  v.  a.  91.  To  deliver  to  another 

with  authority.  .     ,  ,.  , 

Dictatk,  dik'-tatc,  s.  91.     Rule  or  maxim  delivered 

>villi  iintlioiily.  ,  .  <• 

Dictation,  dik-td-bbftn,  «.    The  act  or  practice  ol 

dictating. 

Dictator,  dlk  ta  -tAr,  s.  521.  A  magiHtrate  ofHome 
made  in  timcM  of  exigence,  ;ind  invcHtcd  with  ahnolule  iin- 
llioriiy  one  InvrMUMl  wiJh  ahnolnte  authority;  one  \*l>ohe 
credit  or  authority  euablca  htm  to  direct  the  conduct  or 


no  162,  move  164, 

Authoritative,  con- 
office  of  a 


Dictatorial,  dik-ta-to'-re-al,  a. 

fident,  dogmatical.^ 
Dictatorship,  dik-ta-tur-ship,  s.  The 

dictator ;  authority,  insolent  confidence. 
DiCTATURE,  dik-ta'-tsbure,  s.  The  office  of  a  dictator. 
Diction,  dik'-slifin,  s.    Style,  language,  expression. 
Dictionary,  dik'-shun-a-re,  s.    A  book  containing  the 

words  of  any  language,  a  vocabulary,  a  word-book, 
i    ttr  A  few  years  ago  this  word  was  universally  pronounc- 
ed as  if  written  Dixnary^  and  a  person  would  have  been 


ed  as  if  written  Dixnary,  and  a  person  wouia  na^t 
thought  a  pedant  if  he  had  pronounced  it  according  to  its 
orthography ;  but  such  has  been  the  taste  for  improvement 
in  sneaking,  that  now  a  person  would  risk  the  imputatien 
of  vulgarity  should  he  pronounce  it  otherwise  than  it  is 
written. 

Did,  did.    The  pret.  of  Po;  the  sign  of  the  preter-im- 

perfect  tense.   ^     ^  ^    t  i  "i  i 
(Didactical,  de-dak  te-kal,  j  ^     preceptive,  giving 
DiDACTicK,  de-dak -tik,  li4.) 

DraAPPER,  did'-ap-pur,  s.    A  bird  that  dives  into  the 

DiDASCALicK,  did-as-k^'-ik,  a.  125.  509.  Preceptive, 

Didst,  didst.    The  second  person  of  the  preter-tense 

of  l>o.— See  Did. 
To  Die,  di,  v.  a.    To  tinge,  to  colour. 
Die,  di,  s.    Colour,  tincture,  stain,  hue  acquired. 
iTo  Die,  dl,  v.  n.    To  lose  life,  to  expire,  to  pass  iut^o 
another  state  of  existence ;  to  perish,  to  come  to  nothing ; 
in  theology,  to  perish  everlastingly;  to  languish  with  plea- 
sure or  tinderness;  to  wither  as  a  vegetable;  to  grow  va- 
pid, as  liquor.  „      ,  ,  i 
Die,  di,  s.    Dice,  disc,  piur.     A  small  cube,  marked 
on  its  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to  six,  w;hich  game- 
sters throw  in  play;  hazard,  chance;  any  cubick  body. 
Die,   di,   s.     Dies,  dize,  p/ur.  The  stamp  used  m 

DiER^^di'-ur,  S.  98.  One  who  follows  the  trade  of  dying. 
Diet'  di'-et,'  s.    Food,  victuals ;  food  regulated  by  the 

rules  of  medicine. 
To  Diet,  di'-et-  «-  a.    To  cive  food  to 


to  board,  to 
To  eat  by  rules  of  physick  ;  to 


V.  a. 

supply  with  diet. 
To  Diet,  di'-et,  v.  n. 

eat,  to  feed.  ^  ^ 

Diet  di'-et,  s.    An  assembly  of  princes  or  estates. 
Diet-Drink,  di'-et-drink,  s.    Medicated  liquors. 
Dietary,  di'-et-a-re,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  rules  of 

dJeter,  di'-§t-fir,  S.  98.     One  who  prescribes  rules 
for  eating. 

Dietetical,  di-e^tet  -e-Kai,  i  ^  Relating  to  diet,  be- 
DiETETicK,  di-e-tet'-ik,  ) 


«piniou  of  othcru,  KiO 


IlKTETICK.  Ul-C-tci. -ii*,  ;  ,  c  e  ^ 

,mgS  to  he  medicinal  cautions  about  the  use  ot  food. 
To  Differ,  dif-fi'ir,  v.  n.  98.    To  be  distinguished 
from  to  have  properties  and  qualities  not  the  ^^'ye^jhi'-h 
uS  of  aiiothir;  to  contend,  to  be  at  variance;  to  be  ot 
a  contrary  opinion. 
Difference,  dif-fiir-^nse,  s.  555.    State  of  being  d.- 

Different,  dir-Mr-<^nt,  a.    Distinct,  not  the  same; 

of  many  contrary  qualities;  unlike,  dissiiin  ar. 
Differently,  dif-tdi-  Snt-Ie,  ad.  In  a  diflerent  manner. 
DiFFiciL,  dir-fe-sil,  a.    Diflicult,  hard,  not  easy;  ecru- 
y^Z;.T^-^tuMt.  a.    Hard,  not  easy;  trouble- 

p';:«itir;'p;r,.lcxi.y  in  ulFairs  ;  object.on,  cav.i. 
7'o  DiFFiDE,  dh-lide,  v.  v.    To  distrust,  to  haxt  no 

D:FF;SE:d]r-f.i-dOn.c,  S.    Distmst,  want  of  conli- 
deuce. 


nur  167,  not  163 
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tube  171,  tab  172,  bAll  m  —  6il  299 


DIM 

pSund  313  —  thin  466,  xnis 


DiFFiBEXT,  dif-fe-dent,  a. 
To  DiFFEVD,  dif-find',  v.  a. 
DiFFissiox,  dif-fish'-un,  s. 

Abscission. 

DiFFLATiOA,  dif-fla-shun,  s.    The  act  of  scattering 
with  a  blast  of  wind. 


Not  confident,  not  certain. 
To  cleave  in  two. 
The  act  of  cleaving.  See 


DiFFLUEXcE,  dif-flu-ense,  ) 
■  '  -se,) 
ing  away  on  all  sides. 


DiFFLrExcY,  dif'-fiu-en- 


S.    The  quality  of  fall- 


Flowing  every  way, 


Diffluent,  dif'-flu-ent,  a.  518. 
not  fixed. 

DiFFORM,  dif-form,  a.  Contrary  to  uniform,  having 
parts  of  different  structure,  as,  a  difForm  flower,  one,  ot 
which  the  leaves  are  unlike  each  other. 

DiFFORMiTY,  dif-for'-rae-te,  s.  Diversity  of  form,  ir- 
regularity, dissimilitude. 

To  Diffuse,  dlf-fuze',  v.  a.  To  pour  out  upon  a  plane 
to  spread,  to  scatter. 

Diffuse,  dif-fuse',  a.    Scattered,  widely  spread;  co- 
pious, not  concise.  .    ,  ^        ,         i_  • 
t:r  This  adjective  is  distinguished  from  the  verb  in  the 

pronunciation  of  »,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  noun  "se  is 

from  the  verb  to  use,  and  abuse  from  to  abuse,  etc.  WB. 

This  analogy  is  very  prevalent,  and  seems  the  reason  that 

adjectives  ending  in  sive  have  the  s  pure,  428. 

Diffused,  dlf-fuzd',  part.  a.  359.  Wild,  uncouth,  ir- 
regular. 

DiFFUSEDLY,  dif-fu -zM-lc,  ttd.  364.  Widely,  disper- 
sedly. 

DiFFUSEDXESs,  dif-fu -zcd-iies,  S.  365.  The  state  of 
being  diffused^  dispersion. 

Diffusely,  dif-fuse'-le,  ad.  Widely,  extensively;  co- 
piously. 

Diffusion,  dif-fu'-zhun,  s.  Dispersion,  the  state  of 
being  scattered  every  way;  copiousness,  exuberance  of 
style. 

Diffusive,  dif-fu-siv,  a.  428.  Having  the  quality  of 
scattering  any  thing  every  way  ;  scattered,  dispersed  ;  ex- 
tended, in  full  extension. 

Diffusively,  dif-fu -si v-le,  ad.    Widely,  extensively. 

Diffusiveness,  dif-fu'-siv-nes,  s.  Extension,  disper 
sion;  want  of  conciseness. 

To  Dig,  dig,  v.  a.  yret.  Dug  or  Digged,  part.  pass. 
Dug  or  Digged.  To  pierce  with  a  spade  ;  to  cultivate 
the  ground  by  turning  it  with  a  spade ;  to  pierce  with  a 
sharp  point. 

To  Dig,  dig,  v.  n.    To  work  with  a  spade. 

Digest,  di'-jest,  s.  492.    The  pandect  of  the  civil  law. 

To  Digest,  de-jest',  v.  a.  124.    To  distribute  into 

.various  classes  or  repositories,  to  range  methodically;  to 
concoct  in  the  stomach  ;  to  soften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boiler, 
a  chymical  term;  to  range  methodically  in  the  mind;  to 
reduce  to  any  plan,  scheme,  or  method ;  in  chirurgery,  to 
dispose  a  wound  to  generate  pus  in  order  to  a  cure. 

To  Digest,  de-jest',  v.  n.  To  generate  matter  as  a 
wound. 

Digester,  de-jes'-tur,  s.  He  that  digests  or  concocts 
his  food;  a  strong  vessel,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a  very 
strong  heat,  any  bony  substance,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into 
a  fluid  state ;  that  which  causes  or  strengthens  the  con- 
coctive  power. 

Digestible,  dc-jes'-te-bl,a.  Capable  of  being  digested. 
Digestion,  de-jes'-tshun,  s.  The  act  of  concocting  food ; 

the  preparatiou  of  matter  by  a  chymical  heat ;  reduction  to  a 

plan ;  the  act  of  disposing  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 
Digestive,  de-jes'-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power  to  cause 

digestion;  capable  by  heat  to  soften  and  subdue;  disposing, 

methodising. 

Digestive,  de-jes'-tiv,  s.  An  application  which  dis- 
poses a  wound  to  generate  matter. 

Digger,  dig'-gur,  s.  98.  One  that  opens  the  ground 
with  a  spade. 

To  DiGHT,  dlte,  V.  a.  393.  To  dress,  to  deck,  to  adorn. 
Not  in  use. 

Digit,  dld'-j!t,  s.  The  measure  of  length  containing 
three  fourths  of  an  inch;  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  and  moon ;  any  of  the  numbers  expressed  by 
single  figures. 

Digitated,  did'-je-ta-t^d,  a.  Braachcd  out  into  divi- 
8ion«  like  fingers.  S 


DiGLADiATiON,  dl-gla-de-a -shuD,  s.  125.    A  combat 

with  swords,  any  quarrel. 
Dignified,  dig  -ne-flde,  a.  282.    Invested  with  some 

dignity. 

Dignification,  dig-ne-fe-ka-shun,  s.  Exaltation. 
To  Dignify,  dig'-ne-fl,  v.  a.  183.    To  advance,  to 

prefer,  to  exalt;  to  honour,  to  adorn. 
Dignitary,  dig'-ne-ta-re,  s.    A  clergyman  advanced 

to  some  dignity,  to  some  rank  above  that  of  a  parochial 

priest. 

Dignity,  dig'-ne-te,  s.  Rank  of  elevation;  grandeur 
of  mien ;  advancement,  preferment,  high  place ;  among  eo- 
clesiasticks,  that  promotion  or  preferment  to  which  any 
jurisdiction  is  annexed. 

To  Digress,  de-gres,  v.  n.  124.  To  depart  from  th« 
main  design ;  to  wander,  to  expatiate. 

Digression,  de-gresh'-iin,  s.  A  passage  deviating  from 
the  main  tenour;  deviation. 

Dijudication,  di-ju-de-ka-sliun,  s.  125.  Judicial 
distinction. 

Dike,  dike,  s.    A  channel  to  receive  water ;  a  mound  to 

hinder  inundations. 
To  Dilacerate,  de-las'-se-rate,  v.  a.  124.  To  tear, 

to  rend.  ^      i  a 

Dilaceration,  de-las-se-ra-shun,  s.     The  act  of 

rending  in  two.  ^ 
To  Dilaniate,  de-la -ne-ate,  v.  a.  124.  To  ruin,  to 

throw  down. 

Dilapidation,  de-lap'-e-da-sliun,  s.  124.  The  in- 
cumbent's suffering  any  edifices  of  his  ecclesiastical  living 
to  go  to  ruin  or  decay. 

DiLAT ability,  de-la-ta-bil'-e-te,  s.  The  quality  of 
admitting  extension. 

Dilatable,  de-la -ta-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  extension. 

Dilatation,  dil-la-ta -shun,  s.  530.  The  act  of  ex- 
tending into  greater  space;  the  state  of  being  extended. 

To  Dilate,  de-late',  v.  a.  124.  To  extend ,  to  spread 
out ;  to  relate  at  large,  to  tell  difl'usely  and  copiously. 

To  Dilate,  de-late',  v.  n.  To  widen,  to  grow  wide ; 
to  speak  largely  and  copiously. 

Dilator,  de-la-tur,  s.  166.  That  which  widens  or 
extends. 

DiLATORiNESS,  dil'-la'tur  e-nes,  s.  Slowness,  sluggish- 
ness. 

Dilatory,  d!l'-a-tur-e,  a.  512.  Tardy,  slow,  slug- 
gish.— See  Domestick. 

DiLECTiON,  de-lek'-shun,  s.  124.    The  act  of  loving. 

Dilemma,  di-lem'-raa,  s.  119.  An  argument  equally 
conclusive  by  contrary  suppositions ;  a  difficult  or  doubt- 
ful choice. 

Diligence,  dil'-e-jense,  s.    Industry,  assiduity. 

Diligent,  dil'-e-jent,  a.  Constant  in  application  ;  assi- 
duous; constantly  applied^  prosecuted  with  activity. 

Diligently,  dil'-e-jent-le,  ad.  With  assiduity,  with 
heed  and  perseverance. 

Dill,  dil,  s.    An  herb. 

Dilucid,  de-lu-sid,  a.  124.  Clear,  not  opaque ;  clear, not 
obscure. 

To  DiLUCiDATE,  de-lu  -se-date,  v.  a.  To  make  clear 
or  plain,  to  explain. 

Dilucid ATiON,  de-lu-se-da  -shun,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing clear. 

Diluent,  dll'-lu-ent,  a.  Having  the  power  to  thin 
other  matter. 

Diluent,  dll'-lu-ent,  S,  That  which  thins  other  matter. 
To  Dilute,  de-lute',  v.  a.  124.    To  make  thin;  to 
make  weak. 

DiLUTER,  de-lu  -tur,  s.  That  which  makes  any  thing 
else  thin. 

Dilution,  de-lu -shun,  s.  The  act  of  making  any  thing 
thin  or  weak.  ,  ,  „^  ,  , 

DiLUViAN,  de-lu  -Ve-an,  a.  124.  Relating  to  the  de- 
luge. 

Dim,  dim,  a.  Not  ha\lBg  a  quick  sight;  dull  of  appre- 
hension; not  clearly  seen,  obscure;  obstructing  the  act  of 
vision,  not  luminous. 

To  Dim,  dim,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken ;  to  imike  less 
bright,  to  obscure. 
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Space  coutained 


124. 


a. 

marks  the  boun- 
The  act  of  halv- 


DiMENSiON,  de-men  -shun, 

iu  any  thing,  bulk,  ^extent,  capacit j;;. 
D I M ENSioxLESs!,  de-iiien'-shun-les, 

definite  bulk.        ,  ,  , 
DiMEXsivE,  de-men'-siv,   a.  That 

daries  or  outlines.   ^  ^ 
DiMiDiATioN,  de-mid-de-a -shun,  s. 

ing. 

To  Diminish,  de-m!n'-ish,  v.  a.  124.  To  malce  less  by 
any  abscission  or  destruction  of  any  part ;  to  impair,  to 
lessen,  to  degrade ;  to  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  contrary  to  add, 

}5=  What  has  been  observed  of  the  e  ending  a  syllable 
before  the  accent  is  applicable  to  the  i:  they  are  exactly  of 
the  same  sound. — See  Ifespatrh. 

To  DiMiMSH,  de-min'-lsh,  v.  n.  124.    To  grow  less, 

to  be  impaired. 
DiMixisHiNGLY,  de-mln'-ish-Ing  le,  ad.    In  a  manner 

tending  to  vilify. 
Diminution,  dim-me-nu'-shiin,  s.    The  act  of  making 

less;  the  state  of  growing  less;  discredit;  in  architecture, 

the  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  a  column  as  it  ascends 

DiMiNLTivE,  de  min'-nu-tiv,  a.    Small,  little. 
Diminutive,  de-min-nu-tiv,  s.     A  word  formed  to 

express  littleness,  as  manikin,  in  English,  a  little  man 

small  thing. 

Diminutively,  de-mln -nu-tiv-le^  ad.  la  a  diminutive 

manner.  ^  ^ 

Diminutiveness,  de-min'-nu-tiv-nes,  &.  Smallness 

littleness,  pettiness. 
DiMisH,  dim'-Ish,  a.    Somewhat  dim. 
DiMissoRY,  dim'-is-sur-re,  a.    That  by  which  a  man  is 

dismissed  to  another  jurisdiction. 

I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  of  this  word, 
as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  Mr.  Sheridan's. — See 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  under  the  word. 

Dimity,  dim'-e-te,  s.    A  line  kind  of  fustian,  or  cloth 
of  cotton. 

DiMliY,  dim'-le,  ad.    Not  with  a  quick  sight;  not  with 

a  clear  perception;  not  brightly,  not  luminously 
Dimness,  dim'-nes,  s.    Duluesa  of  sight;  want  of  ap 

prehension,  stupidity. 
Dimple,  dim' -pi,  s.  405.    Cavity  or  depression  in  the 

cheek  or  chin.^ 
To  Dimple,  dim'-pl,  v.  n.    To  sink  in  small  cavities 
Dimpled,  dim'-pld,  a.  405.    Set  with  dimples. 
Dimply,  dim'-ple,  a.    Full  of  dimples. 
Din,  din,  s.    A  loud  noise,  a  violent  and  continued  sound. 
To  Din,  din,  v.  a.    To  stun  with  noise;  to  impress  with 

violent  and  continued  noise 
To  Dine,  dine,  v.  n.    To  eat  the  chief  meal  about  the 

middle  of  the  day. 
To  Dine,  dine,  v.  a.    To  give  a  dinner  to,  to  feed. 
Dinetical,  de-net'-e-kiil,  a.  124.     Whirling  round 
vertiginous.^ 

To  Ding,  dlnj^,  v.  a.     To  dash   with  violence;  to 

impress  with  force. 
To  Ding,  ding,  v.  n.    To  bluster,  to  bounce,  to  huff, 
DiNG-DOXG,  ding-dong-',  s.    A  word  by  which  the  sound 

of  bells  is  imitated. 
Dingle,  dlng'-gl,  s.  405.    A  hoUow  between  hills, 
DiMxc-nooM,  di'-ning-r66m,  s.    The  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  bouse. 
DiK.NEK,  dln'-nur,  s.  98.     The  chief  meal,  the  meal 

eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
DiKNER-TiME,  din'-ni'ir  tiine,  s.    The  time  of  dining, 
Dixt,  dint,  8.    A  blow,  a  stroke;  the  mark  made  l)y  a 

blow  ;  violence,  force,  power. 
To  Di>  r,  dint,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  a  cavity  by  a  blow 
Dim  MKu\Tio\,  di-nii-nicr-ii'-Khun,  s.  125.    The  act 

of  niiiiil»(;rin|^  out  wingly. 
DiocKsAN,  di-on'      Han,  s.  116.  A  bishop  as  he  stand: 

related  to  IiIh  om  n  clergy  or  llock. 
Dioc'Kss,  tll'-i-b^^,  *.    The  cir^j.^jt  of  cv^ry  bishop's  jju 

riHdiclion. 
Dioi'THicAL,  dl-op'-tn'  kal,  \ 
Diop ruicK,  dl-ip'-trik,  IK)  \  «•  AfforJing  a  medium 
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assisting  the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant 


fht. 


for  the  si{ 
objects. 

Without  anylDiOPTRiCKj!,  di-op'-triks,  s.  509.     A  part  of  opticks, 
treating  of  the  different  refractions  of  the  light. 
DiORTHROSis,  dl-or-t/jro-sis,  s.  520.    An  operation  by 

which  crooked  members  are  made  even. 
To  Dip,  dip,  v.  a.  To  immerge,  to  put  into  any  liquor; 
to  moisten,  to  wet;  to  engage  in  any  affair;  to  engage  as 
a  pledge.  ^ 

To  Dip,  dip,  v.  n.    To  immerge;  to  pierce;  to  enter 
slightly  into  any  thing;  to  drop  by  chance  into  any  mass, 
to  choose  by  chance. 
Dipchick,  dip'-tjihik,  s.    The  name  of  a  bird. 
Dipetalous,  di-pet'-a-lfis,  a.  119.   Having  two  flower 

lC3.VGS 

Diphthong,  dip'-f^ong,  a.  413.    A  coalition  of  two 

vowels  to  form  one  sound. 
Diploma,  de-plo -mu,  s.  124.    A  letter  or  writing  con- 
ferring some  privilege.  ,  i 
Diplomacy,  dip'-lo-raa-se,  s.    The  state  of  acting  by 

a  diploma.  „  , 

Diplomatic,  dip-lo-raat'-ik,  a.  Relating  to  a  diploma. 
Dipper,  dlp'-pi\r,  s.  98.    One  that  dips.  Generally  ap- 
plied to  one  Mho  baptizes  by  plunging  into  the  water 
Dipping-needle,  dip'-ping-n^e-dl,  s.  A  dewce  which 

shows  a  particular  propriety  of  the  magnetick  needle. 
DiPSAS,  dip'-sas,  S.    A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  un- 
quenchable thirst. 
Diptote,  dip'-tote,  s. 

DipJicK,  dlp'-tlk,  s.  A  register  of  bishops  and  martyrs. 
Dire,  dii-e,  a.    Dreadful,  dismal,  horrible. 
Direct,  d^r^kt',  a.  124.     Straight,  not  ^o^^ed ' 
oblique;  not  collateral;  apparently  tending  to  some  end, 
open,  not  ambiguous;  plain,  express.  o+raiVbt 
To  D  RECT,  d^-rSkt',  V.  a.  117.    To  aim  m  a  stra  ght 
line;  to  point  against  as  a  mark;  to  ^^egul^^te 
to  prescribe  certain  measure,  to  mark  out  a  ccrtam  course , 
to  order,  to  command.  „„;„aH-ii- 
DiRECTER,  d^-rek'-t&r,  s.    One  that  directs ;  an mstru- 

■  to  guide  any  manual  operation. 

Direction,  d^-r^k'-slifin,  s.    Aim  at  ^  .^^J'^'^^^^^^ 
motion  impressed  by  a  certain  impulse;  order,  command, 

D^^^^T^it'd^-rgk'-tlv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  di- 
D^^CT^Y^S't^^i^^^'^-'^traightline  rect^ 
""j^immedLely,  'apparently,  without 

In  this  word  we  have  an  instance  of  a  diffc  eut  pro 

tl;^yStK!i^f«s^^^ 

Directness,  d(^-r6kt'-ngs,  s.    Straightness,  tendency  to 
any  point,  the  nearest  way.^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


A  noun  consisting  of  two  casea 


f  point,  the  nearest  ^'aj- 
Director,  d-r^k-tur,  s.  m^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ordinance 


others,  a  .^ses  of  conscience  ; 

surgery,  by  which  the  hand  is  guided  m 


512.     The  book  which 


ity  over 

an  instructor;  one 
an  instrnment  in 
its  operation.  »  i 

'^rSus  i;^±;^";^n«i:^d  in  the  rebellion  ior  the 

dIrecUon  of  tlieir  sect  in  acts  ot  worship. 
Direful,  dlic'-ful,  a.    Dire,  dreadlul. 
DIREXES8,  dire'-ntVs  .s.  Dismalness,  horror,  hemousneas. 
dIkepT.ox,  di-rfip'-shAn,  S.  125.  The  act  of  plundering. 
Dirge,  di'^.rje.s.  A  mournful  ditty,  a  song  of  lamentation. 
1)IRK,  dfiik,  «.    A  kind  of  dagger. 
Dirt,  diut,  s.  108.     Mud,  f.lth,  mire;  meanness,  sor- 

To  Dirt,  di^rt,  v.  a.    To  foul,  to  bemirc. 
D.RTP.E,d.^i  t-l,V,s.  Forms  of  clay  moulded  by  children. 
Dirtily,  dr.rt'-<Vl<'^  ad.    Nastily;  meanly,  sordidly. 
DiUTiN*:ss,  dArtr-e-n<^s,  s.    pastiness,  liUh.ness,  foul- 

less;  meanncHH,  bascncHH,  sordidncHS. 
Dirty,  dAit'-A,  a.    Foul,  nasty;  mean,  despicable. 
To  Dirty,  di\rt'-i-,  v.  a.    To  foul,  to  soil  ;to  disgrace, 
to  scandalize. 
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DiRT  PTiox,  di-rup'-shan,  s.  125.    The  act  of  bursting 

or  brpaUiig;  the  state  of  bursting  or  breaking. 
Dls,  dis,  or  diz,  425.  435.     An  inseparable  particle 
used  in  coraposilion,  implying  commonly  a  privative  or 
.  _r  .L_   1        u.vu  :t  Jo  joined; 


negative  signilicatipn  of  the  "word  to  Mhich  it 
as,  to  arm,  lo  disarm;  lo  join,  to  disjoin,  etc. 

When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary,  is  on 
this  inseparable  preposition,  the  s  is  always  sharp  aiid  hiss- 
in",  41;  but  when  the  accent  ia  on  the  second  syllable,  the 
«  will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  consecutive  letter.  That  ia,  if  a  sharp  mute,  as  p, 
t  etc  succeed,  the  preceding  s  must  be  pronounced  sharp 
and  hissing,  as  dispose,  distaste,  etc.  and  it  a  flat  mute,  as 
b,  d,  etc.  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  begin  the  next  syllable,  the 
foregoing  .s  must  be  sounded  like  s,  as  disburse,  disdain, 
etc.;  butifthe  secondary  accent  be  on  this  inseparable  pre- 
position, 523,  as  in  disbelief,  etc.  the  .s  retains  its  pure  hiss- 
inn-  souiid.  Dismal,  which  seems  to  be  an  obiection  to  tJie 
first  part  of  this  rule,  is  in  reality  a  confirmation  of  it ;  for 
the  first  syllable  in  this  word  is  not  a  preposition,  but  a  con- 
trartion  o'f  the  Latin  word  dies  ;  and  dismal  is  evide^itly 
derived  from  dies  malus.  For  want  ot  this  clue,  Mr.  She- 
ridan has  given  the  s  pure  to  disgrace,  disguise,  etc. 
DisAniLiTY,  dis-si-bil'-e-te,  s.  454.  Want  of  power  to 
do  any  thing, weakness;  want  of  proper  qualifications  for 
any  purpose,  legal  impediment. 
To  Disable,  diz-a'-bl,  v.  a.  454.  To  deprive  of  natural 
force;  to  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy;  to  exclude  as 
wanting  proper  qualifications. 
To  Disabuse,  d!s-a-buze',  v.  a.    To  set  free  from  a 

mistake,  to  set  right,  to  undeceive.     ^  , 
DisACcoMMODATiov,  dls-ak-kom-mo-da -sliuH,  s.  The 

state  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 
To  DisACcrsTOM,  dis-ak-kus'-tum,  v.  a.    To  destroy 

the  force  of  habit  by  disuse  or  contrary  practice. 
DisACQi  AiNTANCE,  dls-iik-kwan'-tanse,  s.    Disuse  of 

familiarity.  ,       ,  ,  , 

Disadvantage,  dis-ad-van -taje,  s.  90.    Loss,  miury 
10  interest;  diminution  of  any  thing  desirable;  a  state  not 
prepared  for  defence.     ^    ^       ,  ,    i  .4  n  ^a- 
DisADVAATAGEABLE,  dls-ad-vaii -ta-ja-bl,    a.  4Uo 

Contrary  to  proiit,  producing  loss, 
DisADVA\TAGEors,  dis-ad-viin-ta'-jus,  a.    Contrary  to 

interest,  contrary  to  convenience^.  ^  ^ 

DiSADVANTAGEorsLY,  dls-ad-van-ta'-jus-lc,  ad.    In  a 

manner  contrary  to  interest  or  profit.  ^  ^ 
DisAD VA^TAGEorsNESs, dis-ad-viiii-ta'-jus-nes,  s.  Con 

trariety  to  profit,  inconvenience.      ^  ^ 
DiSADVE^Ti  iiOLs,  dis-ad-\ Cn'-tsliu-rus,  a.  Unhappy 
unprosperous. 

To  DisAFFECT,  dis-af-fckt',  v.  a.    To  fill  with  discon 
tent. 

Disaffected,  dis-af-fek  -ted,  part.  a.    Not  disposed 

to  zeal  or  affection. 
DiSAFFECTEDLY,  dis-af-fek'-t€d-le,  ad.    After  a  disaf 

fected  manner. 

DiSAFFECTEDXEss?,  dis-fif-fek'-ted-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  disaffected. 
Disaffection,  dis-af-fek'-shun,  s.    Want  of  zeal  for 

the  reigning  prince. 
Disaffirmance,   dls-af-fer -manse,  s.  Confutation 

negation. 

To  Disafforest,  dis-af-for'-rest,  v.  a.  To  throw  open 

to  common  purposes,  from  the  privileges  of  a  forest. 
To  Disagree,  dls-a-grec,  v.  n.    To  differ,  not  to  be 

of  the  same  opinion;  to  be  in  a  state  of  opposition. 
Disagreeable,  dis-a-p:rce -a-bl,  a.      Contrary,  un 

suitable;  unpleaaing,  offensive.^     ^  ^ 
Disagreeableness,  dis-a-gree'-a-bl-nes,  s.  Unsuit 

ableness,  contrariety;  unpleasantness;  offensiveness. 
Disagreeable,  dis-a-gree -a-ble,  ad.    In  a  disagree 

able  manner. 

Disagreement,  dis-a-gree'-ment,  s.    Difference,  dis 

similitude;  difference  of  opinion. 
To  Disallow,  dls-al-lou  ,  v.  a.    To  deny  authority  to 

any;  to  consider  as  unlawful;  to  censure  by  some  poste 

rior  act. 

To  Disallow,  dis-al-lou,  v.  n.    To  refuse  permission 

not  to  grant.  ^ 
DiHALLOWABLE,  dis-al-lou -a-bl,  a.    Not  allowable 
Disallowance,  dls-al-loiY-ansc,  s.  Prohibition. 
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To  Disanchor,  diz-angk'-kur,  v.  a.  454.  To  deprive 

a  ship  of  its  anchor. 
To  DisANiMATE,  dlz-an -e-matc,  v.  a.  454.  91.  To 

deprive  of  life;  to  discourage,  to  deject. 
DisAMMATiON,  diz-}Ui-e-ma -shuH,  s.  Privation  of  life. 
To  Disannul,  dis-aii-niir,  v.  a.    To  annul,  to  deprive 

of  authority,  to  vacat^e. 
DisANM  LMETVT,  dis  iiii-nur-mcnt,  s.    The  actofmak- 
g  void. 

To  Disappear,  dis-ap-pere',  v.  n.    To  be  lost  to  view, 

to  vanish  out  of  sight. 
To  Disappoint,  dis-ap-p61nt',  v.  a.    To  defeat  of  ex- 
pectation, to  balk. 
Disappointment,  dls-ap-point'-ment,  s.     Defeat  of 

hopes,  miscarriage  of  expectations.^  ^ 
Disapprobation,  dis-ap-pro-ba'-shiin,  s.  Censure, 

condemnation.        ^    ^  ^ 
To  Disapprove,  dls-ap-proov ,  v.  a.    To  dislike,  to 

censure.  o     ,  ^.^ , 

To  Disarm,  dlz-arra',  v.  a.  4a4.    To  spoil  or  divest 

of  arms.  ^   ^      i  .  f 

To  Disarrange,  dis-ar-ranje ,  v.  a.    To  put  out  of 

order  ;  to  derange. 
To  Disarray,  dis  ar-ra',  v.  a.    To  undress  any  one. 
Disarray,  dis-ar-ra,  s.    Disorder,  confusion;  undress. 
Disaster,  diz-as'-tur,  s.  454.    The  blast  or  stroke  of 
an  unfavourable  planet;^ misfortune,  grief, mishap, misery. 
To  Disaster,  diz-as'-tflr,  v.  a.    To  blast  by  an  unfa- 
vourable star;  to  afflict,  to  mischief. 
Disastrous,  diz-as'-trus,  a.    Unlucky,  unhappy,  cala- 
mitous; gloomy,  threatening  misfortune. 
Disastrously,  dlz-as'-triis-le,  ad.  In  a  dismal  manner. 
DisASTRorsNESS,  diz-as'-trus-iics,  s.    Uuluckiness,  un- 

fortunateness.  «      ,  , 

To  DisAVOucH,  dis-a-voutsh ,  v.  a.    To  retract  pro- 
fession, to  disown. 
To  Disavow,  dis-a-v6u,  v.  a.    To  disown,  to  deny 

knowledge  of.^    4     ,  . 
Disavow^al,  djs-a-vou  -al,         }  g.  Denial. 
DisAVOWMENT,  dis-a  vou  -ment, ) 
To  DisAUTHOKisE,  diz-Aw'-ffeo-rlzc,  V.  a.  454,  To 

deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 
To  Disband,  diz-band',  v.  a.  435.    To  dismiss  from 

military  service. 
To  Disband,  diz-band ,  v.  n.    To  retire  from  military 

service;  to  separate. 
To  DiSBARK.  diz-brirk ,  v.  a.    To  land  from  a  ship. 
Disbelief,  dls-be-leef,  s.  425.    Refusal  of  credit,  de- 
nial of  belief. 

To  Disbelieve,  dls-be-leev ,  v.  a.    Not  to  credit,  not 
to  hoUl  true. 

Disbeliever,  dis-be-le -vur,  s.  One  who  refuses  belief. 
To  DiSBENCH,  dlz-bensh',  v.  a.  To  drive  from  a  seat. 
To  Disbranch,  dlz-bransh',  v.  a.     To  separate,  to 
break  off. 

To  Disbud,  dlz-bud ,  v.  a.    To  take  away  the  sprigs 

newly  put  forth. 
To  Disburden,  diz-bur-dn,  v.  a.    To  unload,  to  dis- 
encumber; to  throw  off  a  burden. 
To  Disburden,  dlz-bur'-dn,  v.  n.    To  ease  the  mind. 
To  Disburse,  diz-burse',  v.  a.    To  spend  or  lay  out 

Disbursement,  diz-biirs -ment,  s.     A  disbursing  or 
laying  out. 

Disbuuser,  diz-biir'-siir,  S.     One  that  disburses. 
Discalceated,  dis-kal'-she-a-ted,  a.  357.  Stripped  of 

DiscALCEATiON,  dis-kal-shc-a -sluiH,  s.  357.   The  act 

of  pulling  off  the  shoes. 
To  DiscANDY,  dis-ks'm'-de,  v.  n.    To  dissolve,  to  melt. 
To  Discard,  dis-kftrd',  v.  a.     To  throw  out  of  the 
hand  such  cards  as  arc  useless;  to  discharge  or  eject  from 
service  01  employment. 
Discarnate,  dis-kar'-nate,  a.  01.    Stripped  of  flesh. 
To  DiscASE,  dis-kase,  v.  a.    To  strip,  to  undress. 
To  Discern,  diz-zern,  v.  a.  351.  To  descry,  to  see; 
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to  .iud?e,  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  dilference  between. 

To  Discern,  diz-zern  ,  v.  n.    To  make  distinction. 

Di^CERXER,  diz-zer'-nur,  s.  98.     Discoverer,  he  that 
descries;  judffe,  one  that  has  the  power  of  distinguishing. 

DiscERMBLE,^  diz-zer'-ne-bl,  a.      Discoverahle,  per- 
ceptible, distinguishable,  apparent.  ^ 

Dis^cERXiELEiVESS,  diz-zer'-nc-bl-nes,  s.  Visibleness, 

DiscERMBLY,  diz-zer'-ne-blc,  ad.     Perceptibly,  ap- 
parently. 

Discerning,  diz-zer  -ning,  part.  a.  Judicious,  knowing. 

Discerningly,  diz-zer'-ning  le,  ad.  Judiciously,  ra- 
tionally, acutely. 

Discernment,  diz-zern -ment,  S.  Judgment,  power  of 
distinguishing.       _^  ^ 

To  Discerp,  dis-serp  ,  v.  a.    To  tear  in  pieces. 

Discerptible,  dis-serp'-te-l)l,  a.  Frangible,  sepa 
rable.  i    2  /  i  i 

DiscERPTiBiLiTY,  dis-serp-te-bll  -e-te,  s.  Liableness 
to  be  destroyed  by  disunion  of  parts. 

DiscERPTiON,  dis-serp'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  pulling 
to  pieces. 

To  Discharge,  dis-tsharje',  v.  a.  To  disburden :  to 
disembark ;  to  give  vent  to  any  thing,  to  let  fly ;  to  let 
olf  a  gun;  to  clear  a  debt  by  payment;  to  set  tree  from 
obligation ;  to  absolve ;  to  perform,  to  execute ;  to  put 
away,  to  obliterate;  to  divest  of  any  office  or  employ 
ment;  to  dismiss,  to  release. 

To  Discharge,  dls'-tsharje,  v.  n.  To  dismiss  itself, 
to  break  up. 

Discharge,  dis-tsliarje',  s.    Vent,  explosion,  emission 
matter  vented;  dismission  from  an  office;  release  from 
an  obligation  or  penalty;  performance,  execution;  an  ac- 
quittance from  a  debt. 

Discharger,  dis-tshar'-jur,  s.  He  that  discharges  in 
any  manner;  he  that  fires  a  gun. 

DisciNCT,  dls-  sinkt',  a.    Ungirded,  loosely  dressed. 

To  DisciND,  dis-sind',  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  cut  in 
pieces. 

Disciple,  dis-si'-pl,  s.  405.    A  scholar, 
Discipleship,  dls-si'-pl-ship,  s.     The  state  or  func 

tion  of  a  disciple.  ^  ^ 

Disciplinable,  dis'-sc-plin-a-bl,  a.     Capable  of  in 

struction.  124  t 

Disciplinableness,  dis'-se-plin-a-bl-nes,  s.  Capacity 

of  instruction,  ^     1,    i  * 

Disciplinarian,  dis-se-plin-a -re-an,  a.  Pertaining 

to  discipline.         ^  01/14 
Disciplinarian,  dis-se-plin-a -re-an,  s.      One  who 

rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness;  a  follower  of  th 

Presbyterian  sect,   so  called  from  their  clamour  about 

disci  line.  1041       -  « 

Disciplinary,  dls'-se-plln-a-re,  a.  512.  Pertaining  to 

discipline. 

Discipline,  dls'-se-plin,  s.  150.     Education,  instru 

tion;  rule  of  government,  order;  military  regulation, 

state  of  subjection  ;  chastisement,  correction. 
To  Discipline,  dis'-sc-plm,  v.  a.    To  educate,  to  in 

struct;  to  keep  iu  order;  to  correct,  to  chastise;  to  reform 
To  UisCLAni,  dis-klailic',  v.  a.     To  disown,  to  deny 

any  knowledge  of. 
Disclaimer,  dis-kla-mur,  s.  98.  One  that  disclaims 

disowiH,  or  renounces. 
To  Dis(  LOKK,  dis-kloze',  v.  a.  To  uncover,  to  produce 

from  a  hidden  state  to  open  view,  to  open;  to  reveal 

tell. 

Dis(  roKKR,  dis-kbV-zur,  s.  One  that  rcvcala  or  dis 
coverH. 

Dim  LOSVRK,  dk-klo -zliure,  s.  452.  Discovery,  pro 
diiction  into  view  ;  art  of  revealing  any  secret. 

DiH<;(»L()UATi()\,  di8-kol-o-rii'-sliAn,  s.     The  act 
riiaiigiiip  the  colour;  the  act  of  staining;  change  of  co 
lour,  Mliiin,  die. 

To  l)is(  oi.oi'R,  dis  knl'-lnr,  v.  a.     To  change  fro 

the  natural  hui;,  to  Hliiin. 
To  I)iH((>MFrr,  diri-Iifliii'-fll,   v.  a.      To  defeat,  I 

vaiMininh. 

DirtCOMFIT,  dlrt-kflin'-flt,  *.     Defeat,  overtlirow. 


to  distinguish ;  to  make  Discomfiture,  dls-kum'-fit-yure,  s. 

overthrow 


no  162,  move  164, 

Defeat,  rout. 


Discomfort,  dis-kura'-furt,  s.  166.    f  neasiness,  me- 
lancholy, gloom. 
To  Discomfort,  dls-kura'-furt,  v.  a.    To  grieve,  to 

sadden,  to  deject. 
DiscoMFORTABLE,  dis-kiim'-fiir-ta-bl,  a.     One  that 
is  melancholy  and  refuses  comfort ;  that  causes  sadness. 
To  Discommend,  dis-kom-mend',  v.  a.   To  blame,  to 

censure.  ^  ^ 

Discommendable,  dis-kom'-men-da-bl,  a.  Blame- 
able,  censurable.— See  Commendable.  ,  ^ 
iscommendableness,  dis-kom'-men-da-bl-nes ,  s. 
Blameableuess,  liableness  to  censure.^  ^  ^ 
Discommendation,  dls-kora-men-da -shun,  s.  Blame, 
censure. 

Discommend er,  dls-kom-men'-dur,  s.    Oue  that  dis- 
commends. 

To  Discommode,  dis-kom-mode',  v.  a.   To  put  to  in- 
convenience, to  molest.  04  I, 
DiscoMMODious,  dis-kom-mo'-de-us,  or  dis-kora-mo  - 
je--us,  a.  Inconvenient,  troublesome.  See  Commodious. 
Discommodity,  dis-k(W-ra6d'-e-te,  s.  Inconvenience, 

disadvantage,  hurt. 
To  Discompose,  dis-kom-poze',  v.  a.     To  disorder, 
to  unsettle ;  to  ruffle  ;  to  disturb  the  temper  ;  to  oflfcnd ; 
to  displace.         ^  ^  ^ 

Discomposure,  dis-kom-po -zhure,  s, 
turbation. 

To  Disconcert,  dis-kon-sert',  v.  a. 

mind,  to  discompose.  ^      ^  ^ 

Disconformity,  dis-kon-for'-me-te, 

agreement.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Discongruity,  dis-kon-gru'-e-te,  s, 
inconsistency.  4,11  ni 

Disconsolate,  dls-kon'-so-Iate,  a.  91 

fort,  hopeless,  sorrowful.  ,    ,    ,  , 
Disconsolately,  dis-kon'-so-late-le,  ad. 

consolate  mjinner,  comfortlessly.^  ^ 
Disconsolateness,  dis-kon -so-late-nes,  s.  The  state 

of  being  disconsolate. 
Discontent,  dis-kon-tent',  s.     Want  of  content,  un- 
easiness at  the  present  state. 
Discontent,  dis-kon-tent',  a.    Uneasy  at  the  present 

state,  dissatisfied. 
To  Discontent,  dis-kon-tent',  v.  a.    To  dissatisfy,  to 

make  uneasy.       ^  ^ 
Discontented,  dis-kon-ten'-ted,  part.  a. 

dissatisfied.  ,      4      2/2  s 

Discontentedness,  dis-kon-ten -ted-nes,  s 

ness,  dissatisfaction.  40,2 
Discontentment,  dis-kon-tent -ment,  s. 

of  discontent. 
Discontinuance,  dis-kon-tln'-u-anse,  s. 

cohesion  ofparts;  a  breaking  off ;  cessation,  intermission. 
Discontinuation,  dis-kon-tin-u-a'-shun,  s.  Disrup- 
tion of  continuity,  separation.  ^  ^ 
To  Discontinue,  dis-kon  tin -u,  v.  n.     To  lose  the 
cohesion  of  parts;  to  lose  an  established  or  prescriptive 
custom. 

To  Discontinue,  dis-kon-tln'-u,  v.  a.    To  leave  off, 

to  cease  any  practice  or  habit.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Discontinuity,  dis-kon-tc-nu'-e-te,  s.     Disunity  of 

part'^,  want  of  cohesion.  ^ 
Discow  ENiKiMCK,  dls- koii-Ye'-ne-Cnsc,  s.  Incongrui- 
ty, disagreement. 
Discord,  dis'-kord,  5f.  492.  Disagreement,  opposition, 
mutual  animosity;  dilference,  or  contrariety  of  qualities ; 
in  iniisit  k,  sounds  not  of  themselves  pleasing,  but  neces- 
sary to  he  mixed  wilii  others. 
To  Discord,  dis-kord',  v.  n.  492.     To  disagree,  not 

to  suit  with. 
Discordance,  d I s-k or'-  d a n se, 
Discord  A  ivcY,  dis-kor'-dan-st 

posilioii,  inconsistency. 
Discordant,  dis-kor'-dant,  a.     Incoasistent,  at  vari 


Disorder,  per- 
To  unsettle  the 
S.  Want  of 
Disagreement, 
Without  com- 
lu  a  dis- 


Uneasy, 
Uueasi- 
The  state 


Want  of 


Disagreement,  op- 


ance  witli  itself,  opposite,  contruriouH. 
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DiscoRDAXTLY,  dls-kor -dant-le,  ad.  Inconsistently, 

in  disagreement  with  itself  ;  in  disagreement  with  another. 
To  Discover,  dls-kiiv'-ur,  v.  a.  To  disclose,  to  bring 

to  light;  to  make  known;  to  find  out,  to  espy. 
Discoverable,  dis-kiiv'-fir-a-bl,  a.     That  may  be 

found  out;  apparent,  exposed  to  view. 
Discoverer,  dis-kfiv'-ur-iir,  s.     One  that  finds  any 

thing  not  known  before;  a  scout,  one  who  is  put  to  descry 

the  enemy. 

Discovery,  dis-Mv'-iir-e,  s.  555.  The  act  of  finding 
any  thing  hidden ;  the  act  of  revealing  or  disclosing  any 

DiscOLNT,  dis'-kount,  s.  313.  492.  The  sum  refunded 
in  a  bargain. 

To  DiscoiNT,  dls-koimt',  v.  a.  To  count  back,  to 
pay  back  again.  ^  ^ 

To  Discou>TEXAxcE,  dis-koun-te-nanse,  v.  a.  To 
discourage  by  cold  treatment ;  to  abash  ;  to  put  to  shame. 

DiscotATEXANCE,  dis-koun'-tc-nanse,  s.  Cold  treat- 
ment ;  unfriendly  regard.  ,  ,  ,    ,     ^      ,         „  „ 

Discoi  xTEXAXCER,  dls-kouM -te-iiaii-siir,  s.  9o.  One 
that  discourages  by  cold  treatment. 

To  Discourage,  dis-kur -Idje,  v.  a.  314.  To  depress, 
to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  deter,  to  fright  from  any  at- 
tempt. 2  '    "  2 

Discourager,  dis-kur -ridje-ur,  s.  One  that  impres- 
ses diffidence  and  terror. 

Discouragement,  dis-kur'-ridje-raent,  s.  90.  The 
act  of  deterring,  or  depressing  hope ;  the  cause  of  de- 
pression, or  fear. 

Discourse,  dis-korse,  s.  318.  The  act  of  the  under- 
standing, by  which  it  passes  from  premises  to  consequences ; 
conversation,  mutual  intercourse  of  language,  talk;  trea- 
tise, a  dissertation  either  written  or  uttered. 

To  Discourse,  dis-korse,  v.  n.  To  converse,  to  talk, 
to  relate ;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  manner ;  to 
reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to  consequences. 

Discourser,  dls-kor'-sar,  s.  A  speaker,  an  haran- 
guer;  a  writer  on  any  subject. 

DiscouRsiVE,  dis-kor'-siv,  a.  Passing  by  interme- 
diate steps  from  premises  to  consequences;  containing 
dialogue,  interlocutory. 

Discourteous,  dis-kur'-tshiis,  a.  Uncivil,  uncora- 
plaisant.  o  t 

Discourteously,  dls-kur-tshus-le,  ad.  Uncivilly, 
rudely.  ^  2,11 

Discourtesy,  dis-kur  -te-se,  s.    Incivility,  rudeness. 

Discous,  dis'-kus,  a.    Broad,  flat,  wide. 

Discredit,  dis-kred'-it,  s.  Ignominy,  reproach,  dis- 
grace ;  want  of  trust. 

To  Discredit,  dis-kred'-it,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  cre- 
dibility ;  to  disgrace,  to  shame. 

Discreet,  dis-kreet',  a.  Prudent,  cautious,  sober; 
modest,  not  forward. 

Discreetly,  dls-kreet'-lc,  ad.  Prudently,  cautiously. 

Discreetness,  dis-kreet'-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
discreet. 

Discrepance,  dls'-kre-panse,  s.     Difference,  contra- 
riety. ,  ,      ,    4  . 
Discrepant,  dis  -kre-pant,  a.   Different,  disagreeing 
Discrete,  dis-krete',  a.  Distinct,  not  continuous ;  dis 
junctive. 

This  word  and  its  companion  Concrete,  onewould  have 
supposed,  should  have  the  same  accentuation  in  all  our 
Pronouncing  Dictionaries ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  two  word 
are  more  differently  accented.  The  accent  is  placed  on  the 
last  syllable  of  Concrete  by  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry,  En 
tick,  and  Bailey;  and  on  the  first  by  Sheridan,  Dr,  Johnson 
Smith,  VV.  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick.    Scott  accents  the 
last  syllable  of  Concrete  when  an  adjective,  and  the  iirs 
when  a  substantive,  a  distinction  very  agreeable  to  analogy 
494;  but  Entick,  directly  contrary  to  this  analogy,  reverst 
this  order.   Discrete  is  always  used  as  an  adjective,  but 
has  scarcely  less  diversity  of  accentuation  than  Concrete 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Perry,  and 
Entick,  accent  it  on  the  last  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  She 
ridan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  lirst.  When  I  wrote  the  Ilhymin 
Dictionary,  I  accented  both  these  words  on  the  first  syl 
labia  ;  but  this  accentuation  I  imagine  arose  from  contra 
iiig  them,  which  often  places  the  accent  on  the  opposin 
parts,  as  in  in' ternal  and  ex' tern al ;  but  upon  raaturtr  con 
Hiduration,  1  apprehend  the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on 
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the  first  syllable  of  Concrete  when  a  substantive,  and  on 


the  last  when  an  adjective. 

Discretion,  dis-kr6sh'-im,  s.  507.   Prudence,  know- 
ledge to  govern  or  direct  one's  self;  liberty  of  acting  at 
pleasure,  uncontrolled  and  unconditional  power. 
Discretionary,  dis-kresh'-un--ar-e,  a.  Left  at  large, 

unlimited,  unrestrained. 
DiscRETiVE,  dis-kre'-tiv,  a.    The  same  as  Discrete. 
DiscRiMlNAELE,  dls-kriiu -c-lia-bl,  a.  Distinguish- 
able by  outward  marks^  or  tokens. 
To  Discriminate,  dis-krim'-e-nate,  a.     To  mark 
with  notes  of  difference;  to  select  or  separate  from  others. 
DiscRiMiNATENESS,  dis-kriiii -c-iiate-iies,  s.  91.  Dis- 
tinctness. 

Discrimination,  dis-krim-e-na'-shun,  s.     The  state 
of  being  distinguished  from  other  persons  or  things;  the 
act  of  distinguishing  one  from  another,  distinction;  the 
marks  of  distinction.^  ^ 
Discriminative,  dis-krini'-e-na-tiv,  a.  157.  That 
makes  the  mark  of  distinction,  characteristical ;  that  ob- 
serves distinction. 
DiscRiMiNOUs,  dis-krlm'-e-nus,  a.     Dangerous,  ha- 
zardous. ^    ^  ^ 
DiscuBiTORY,  dis-ku -be-tur-e,  a.  512.    Fitted  to  the 

posture  of  leaning.  ,    ,    ^  1 
DiscuMBENCY,  dis-kum'-ben-se,  s.  The  act  of  leaning 
at  meat. 

To  DiscuMBER,  dis-kura'-bur,  v.  a.     To  disengage 

from  any  troublesome  weight  or  bulk. 
Discursive,  dis-kur'-siv,  a.  158.    Moving  here  and 
there,  roving;  proceeding  by  regular  gradation  from  pre- 
mises to  consequences. 
Discursively,  dis'-kur -siv-le,  ad.    By  due  gradation 
of  argument. 

DiscuRsoRY,  dis-kur'-sur-e,  a.    Argumeutal.    For  the 

0,  see  JJomestick. 
Discus,  dis'-kus,  s.    A  quoit. 

To  Discuss,  dis-kus',  v.  a.    To  examine ;  to  disperse 

any  humour  or  swelling. 
Discusser,  dis-kiis'-sfir,  s.  98.    He  that  discusses. 
Discussion,  dis-kus'-sliun,  s.    Disquisition,  examina- 
tion. 

Discussive,  dis-kus'-siv,  a.  428.    Having  the  power  to 
discuss. 

DiscuTiENT,  dis-ku -shent,  s.    A  medicine  that  has 

power  to  repel. 
To  Disdain,  diz-dane',  v.  a.    To  scorn,  to  consider 

as  unworthy  of  one's  character.  —  See  Vis. 
Disdain,  diz-dane,  s.    Scorn,  contemptuous  anger. 
Disdainful,  diz-dane'-ful,  a.    Haughty,  scornful,  in- 
dignant. J 
Disdainfully,  diz-dane -ful-e,  ad.     With  haughty 

scorn.  ^      t    /    3  2 

Disdainfulness,  diz-dane -ful-nes,  s.  Haughty  scorn. 
Disease,  diz-eze',  s.    Distemper,  malady,  sickness. 
To  Disease,  diz-eze',  v.  a.    To  afflict  with  disease,  to 

torment  with  sickness ;  to  pain,  to  make  uneasy. 
Diseasedndss,  diz-e -zed-nes,  s.  365.    Sickness,  ma- 
lady. 

DisEDGED,  diz-edjd',  a.  359.    Blunted,  dulled. 
To  Disembark,  dis-em-bark',  v.  a.    To  carry  to  land. 
To  Disembark,  dis-em-bark',  v.  n.    To  land ;  to  go 

on  land.  ^  0,2 

To  Disembitter,  dis-em-blt  -tur,  v.  a.    To  sweeten, 

to  free  from  bitterness. 
Disembodied,  dls-em-bod'-id,  a.     Divested  of  the 

To  D^isEMBOGUE,  dis-eiD-bogue',  v.  a.  337.    To  pour 

out  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  ^ 
To  Disembogue,  dis-em-bogiie',  v.  n.    To  gain  a 

vent,  to  flow.  ^  3  3,  , 

Disembowelled,  dls-em-bou -eld,  part.  a.  Taken 

from  out  the  bowels.  ^ 
To  Disembroil,  dis-em-broir,  v.  a.    To  disentangk, 

to  free  from  perplexity. 
To  Disenable,  dis-en-a -bl,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  power. 
To  Disenchant,  dis-en-tshant',  v.  a.    To  free  from 
the  force  of  an  enchantment, 

S  2 
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To  DisExciTMBER,  dis-en-k&m'-bur,  v.  a.  To  discharge 

from  encumbiances,  to  disburdeu ;  to  free  from  obstruc- 

tioa  of  any  tind.  ,    ,  o    ,  ,  4 

DisENcuMBRAXCE,  dis-en-kum -bransc,  s.  Freedom 

from  encumbrance.  ^ 
To  Disengage,  dis-en-gaje',  v.  a.    To  separate  from 

any  thing  ^\\th  which  it  is  in  union;  to  disentangle,  to 

clear  from  impediments  or  difficulties;  to  free  from  any 

thing  tiiat  powerfully  seizes  the  attention. 
To  Disengage,  dis-en-gaje',  v.  n.    To  set  one's  self 

free  from.  ^ 
Disengaged,  dls-en-gajd',  a.  3i>9.    Vacant,  at 

leisure.  ^    ^       ^  _  ^ 

DisENGAGEDN'ESS,  dls-en  gajd -nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  disengaged,  vacuity  of  attention. 
Disengagement,  dis-en-gaje -ment,  s.    Release  from 

any  engagement  or  obligation;  freedom  of  attention,  va- 
cancy, ^     ^  ^ 
To  Disentangle,  dis-en-tang -gl,  v.  a.    To  set  free 

from  impediments,  to  clear  from  perplexity  or  difficulty; 

to  unfold  the  parts  of  any  thing  interwoven ;  to  disengage, 

to  separate. 

To  Disexterre,  dis-en-ter,  v.  a.    To  unbury. 
To  Disenthral,  dls-eii-tferawl',  v.  a.  406.    To  set 

free,  to  restore  to  liberty,  to  rescue  from  slavery. 
To  Disenthrone,  dis-en-tZirone',  v.  a.     To  depose 

from  sovereignty.  ^  ^ 

To  Disentrance,  dis-en-transe ,  v.  a.     To  awaken 

from  a  trance,  or  deep  sleep.  ^ 
To  Disespouse,  dis-e-sp6uze ,  v.  a.  To  separate  after 

faith  plighted. 
Disesteem,  dis-e-steem',  s.    Slight,  dislike. 
To  DisESTEEM,  dis-e-steein,  v.  a.    To  slight,  to  dis 

like.  „  ^ 

Disestimation,   dis-es-te-ma -shun,  s.  Disrespect 

disesteem. 

DiSFAVOiR,  dis-fa'-vur,  s.    Discountenance;  a  state  of 

ungraciousness,  or  unacceptableness;  want  of  beauty. 
To  DiSFAVOLR,  dis-fa'-vur,  v.  a.    To  discountenance 

to  withhold  or  withdraw  kindness.  ^ 
DisFiGVRATiON,  dls-fig-u-ra -sliuH,  s.     The  act  of 

disfiguring;  the  state  of  being  disfigured;  deformity 
To  DiSFiGLRE,  dls-fig'-ure,  v.  a.     To  change  any 

thing  to  a  worse  form,  to  deform,  to  mangle. 
Disfigurement,  dis-fig'-ure-ment,  s.  Defacement 

of  beauty,  change  of  a  better  form  to  a  worse. 
Disforest,  dls-for'-rest,  v.  a.    To  reduce  land  from 

the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common  laud. 
To  Disfranchise,  dis-fran'-tshiz,  v.  a.  152.  To 

deprive  of  privileges  or  immunities.^  ^ 
Disfranchisement,  dis -fran'-tsliiz-ment,  s.  The  act 

of  depriving  of  privileges. 
To  Disfurnish,  dis-fur'-nlsh,  v.  a.    To  unfurnish,  to 

To  D^sgarnish,  diz-gar'-nish,  v.  a.  425.    To  strip  0 

ornament;  to  take  guns  from  a  fortress. 
To  Disglorify,  diz-gl(V-re-fl,  v.  a.    To   deprive  0 

glory,  to  treat  wilh  indignity. 
To  Disgorge,  diz-gorje',  v.  a.    To  discharge  by  the 

mouth ;  to  pour  out  with  violence. 
Disgrack,  diz-grasc',  s.  425.    Shame,  ignominy,  d 

honour;  state  of  di.shononr ;  state  of  being  out  of  favour 
To  I)is(;r\ck,  diz-grasc',  v.  a.    To  bring  a  reproach 

upon,  to  dishonour;  to  put  out  of  favour. 
DisGKACEFLL,  dlz-giacic'-ful,  tt.    Shamcful,  ignoraiu 

OUH. 

DisGRACKFi  LLY,  dlz-griisc'-ful-c,  ud.    In  disgrace 

vith  indignity,  ignominiously. 
DiacKACKi-i  i-m;ss,  di/  graso'-ful-nf!-!,  S.  Ignominy. 
Di.>(;kackr,  diz-gra-Kur,  s.  98.    One  that  exposes  i 

hiianie. 

Dl^GRACIOl'P,  dlz-gra-shflg,  a.  I'nkind,  unfavourable. 
To  Di-GviHK,  dizg-yi/e',  v.  a.  92.  160.    To  conceal 

by  Jii  Miinsiial  drcsM  ■*  to  liidi;  by  11  count (  i  lnt  ;i|)|MMraii<c  ; 

to  (lislignre,  lo  change  llit:  torni ;  to  drlonn  by  liquor. 

Dlf^GVisK,  disg-yiz»;',  ».  160.   A  iIwhh  contrived  to  con- 
ceal the  per«oa*lhal  wcarn  it;  a  couiiturfuii  8hovv. 


The  act  of  debar- 
To  cut  off  from  here- 
To  spread  the 


Disgtjisement,  dizg-ylze'-ment,  s.    Dress  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Disgtjiser,  dizg'-yi'-znr,  s.  160.  One  that  puts  on  a 
disguise;  one  tha*t  conceals  another  by  a  disguise ;  one 
that  disfigures. 
Disgust,  diz-giist',  s.  435.  Aversion  of  the  palate 
from  any  thing;  ill-humour,  malevolence,  offence  con- 
ceived. 

To  DisGrsT,  diz-gust',  v.  a.    To  raise  aversion  in 
the  stomach, to  distaste;  to  strike  with  dislike,  to  offend; 
to  produce  aversion. 
Disgustful,  diz-giist'-ful,  a.  Nauseous. 
Dish,  dish,  s.     A  broad  wide  vessel,   in  which  solid 
food  is  served  up  at  the  table ;  a  deep  hollow  vessel  for 
liquid  food ;  the  meat  served  in  a  dish,  any  particular 
kind  of  food. 
To  Dish,  dish,  v.  a.    To  serve  in  a  dish. 
Dish  -CLOUT,  dish'-klout,  s.    The  cloth  with  which  the 

maids  rub  their  dishes. 
Dish-washer,  dish'-w6sh-ur,  s.     The  name  of  a 

Dishabille,  dis-a-hil ,  s.    Undress,  loose  dress. 
To  DisHABiT,  dis-hab'-it,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  of 
place. 

To  Dishearten,  dis-har'-tn,  v.  a.  130.    To  discou- 
rage, to  deject^  to  terrify. 
Disherison,  dis-her'-e-zn,  s.  170. 

ring  from  inheritance. 
To  Disherit,  dls-her'-it,  v.  a. 

ditary  succession. 
To  Dishevel,  dish-shev'-vel,  v.  a.    To  spread 

hair  disorderly.  . 
Dishonest,  diz-on'-ist,  a.  99.    Void  of  probity,  void 

of  faith;  disgraceful,  ignominious. 
Dishonestly,  diz-on'ist-le,  ad.  Without  faith,  without 

probity ;  unchastely. 
Dishonesty,  diz-on'-nis-te,  s.  Want  of  probity,  faith- 
lessness; unchastity. 
Dishonour,  diz-on'-nfir,  s.    Reproach,  disgrace,  igno- 
miny ;  reproach  uttered,  censure. 
To  Dishonour,  dJz-on'-nur,  v.  a.    To  disgrace,  to 
bring  shame  upon,  to  blast  with  infamy  ;  to  violate  chastity  ; 
to  treat  with  indignity.  ^ 
Dishonourable,  dlz-on'-nur-a-bl,  a.    Shameful,  re- 
proachful, ignominious. 
Dishonourer,  dk-on -nur-fir,  s.    One  that  treats  an- 
other with  indignity;  a  violator  of  chastity. 
To  Dishorn,  dis-horn',  v.  a.    To  strip  of  horns. 
DisHUMOUR,  dis-u -miir,  s.    Peevishness,  ill  humour. 
Disimprovement,  dis-im-prOOv'-niOnt,  s.  Reduction 

of  a  better  to  a  worse  state.      ,  ,    ,  , 
To  Disir^cARCERATE,  dis-in-kiir -sc-iatc,  v.  a.  To 

set  at  liberty.  ,       ,     1/  « 

Disinclination,  dis-in-klc-na  -shun,  s.    Want  of  af- 
fection, sliglit  dislike. 
To  Disincline,  dis-in-klinc ,  v.  a.  To  produce  dislike 

to,  to  make  disaffected,  to  alienate  affection  from. 
DisiNGENUiTY,   dls-hi-jc-nu'-e-te,  s.     iMeanuess  of 

artifice,  unfairness. 
Disingenuous,  dis-in-jen'-u-iis,  a.     Unfair,  meanly 

artful,  illiberal.  „      ,  ,  ,   2    ,  t 

Disingenuously,  dis-ln-jCn -u-us-le,  ad.    In  a  dis- 
ingenuous manner.  ,,11 
DisiNGENUousNKss,    dlg-hi-jcn -u- us-hCs,   S.  Mean 

subtilty,  low  craft. 
Disinherison,  dis-ln-h^r'-c-zn,  s.    The  act  of  cutting 
off  from  any  hereditary  succession;  the  state  of  being  cut 
off  from  any  hereditary  right.^ 
7'o  DisiMiKRiT,  dls-iii-lu;r'-It,  v.  a.    To  cut  off  from 

an  hereditary  right.  ^ 
To  Disinter,  dis-hi-tf  r,  v.  a.    To  unbury,  to  take 

out  of  the  grave. 
l)isiNTERi;ssi:i),  diz  ln'-lSr-?s-sOd,  a.  Without  regard 

to  private  advantage,  impartial.    Not  used. 
DisiNTKR KssMKNT,  di/- iii'-tf*r-<''s  iiient,  s.  Disregard  to 
])!  ivate  adv  antiigc,  disinterest,  disinterestednesH.  Not  used. 
DisiNTKUKST,  diz-ln'-ti^r-Cst,  s.    What  i.s  contrary  tr» 
one's  wish  or  procperity;  indifference  to  profit. 


DIS 

nor  167,  not  163  — tube  171, 

Disinterested,  diz-in'-t^r-6s-ted,  a.  Superior  to 
regard  of  private  advantage,  not  iutluenced  by  private 
protit;  without  any  concern  in  an  atrair. 

DisixTERESTEDiiY,  diz-lii -ter-es-tM-le,  ad.  la  a 
disinterested  manner.         ^  „  , 

Disinterestedness,  diz-in'-ter-es-ted-nes,  s.  Cou- 


tcmpt  of  private  interest. 
To  Disintricate,  dlz-m'-tre-kate,  v.  a. 


dis-ln-vlte ,  v.  a.    To  retract  an  iuvi- 
To  separate,  to  part  from 


tangle. 
To  DiSIXVITE 

tation,  ^ 
To  Disjoin,  diz-join',  v.  a. 

each  other,  to  sunder. 
To  Disjoint,  diz-jolnt',  v.  a.    To  put  out  of  joint;  to 

break  at  junctures,  to  separate  at  the  part  where  there  is 

a  cement;  to  carve  a  fowl;  to  make  incoherent. 
To  Disjoint,  diz-jolnt',  v.  n.    To  fall  iu  pieces;  to 

separate. 

Disjtnct,  diz-jungkt',  a.  408.    Disjointed,  separate. 

DisJi  NCTiON,  diz-jungk'-shun,  s.  Disunion,  separation, 
parting.  ^  ^ 

DisjiNCTivE,  diz-jiingk-tiv,  a.  Incapable  of  union; 
that  marks  separation  or  opposition. 

Disjunctively,  dlz-jungk'-th-le,  ad.  Distinctly,  se- 
parately. 

Disk,  disk,  s.  The  face  of  the  sun  or  plane,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye;  a  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the 

ancient  sports,  a  quoit. 
Diskindness,  disk-yind'-nes,  s.  160.    Want  of  kind 

ness,  want  of  affection;  ilUturn,  injury. 
Dislike,  dlz-like',  s.  435.    Disinclination,  absence  of 

affection,  disgust,  disagreement 
To  Dislike,  dlz-Uke',  v.  a.    To  disapprove,  to  regard 

without  affection.      ^  ^ 
DisLiKEFUL,  diz-llke'-fiil,  a. 
To  DisLiKEN,  dis-li'-kn,  v.  a 
DisLiKENEss,  diz-llke'-nes,  s. 
DisLiKER,  diz-li'-kur,  s.  A 

not  pleased. 
To  DisLiMB,  diz-lim',  v.  a. 
To  DisLiMN,  diz-lim',  v.  a. 

'ised.  ,  ,    t  1 

To  Dislocate,  dls'-lo-katc,  v.  a. 

proper  place  ;  to  put  out  of  joint. 
Dislocation,  dls-lo-ka'-slmn,  s.    The  act  of  shifting 

the  places  of  things  ;  the  state  of  being  displaced  ;  a  joi 

put  out.  ^ 
To  Dislodge,  diz-lodje ,  v.  a.     To  remove  from 

place ;  to  remove  from  an  habitation ;  to  drive  an  enemj 

from  a  station;  to  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters. 
7'o  Dislodge,  diz-lodje,  v.  n.    To  go  away  to  another 

place. 

Disloyal,  diz-loe'-al,  a.  435.  Not  true  to  allegiance 

faithless ;  not  true  to  the  marriage  bed ;  false  in  love 

not  constant.  ^ 
Disloyally,  diz-l6e'-al-le,  ad.  Not  faithfully,  disobe- 
diently.        ,     ,  ,  ^ 
Disloyalty,  dlz-loe  -al-te,  s.  Want  of  fidelity  to  the 

sovereign  ;  want  of  fidelity  in  love. 
Dismal,  dlz'-raal,  a.  425.    Sorrowful,  uncomfortable 

unhappy.  ^ 
Dismally,  diz'-mal-le,  ad.    Horribly,  sorrowfully. 
Dismalness,  diz'-mal-nes,  s.    Horror,  sorrow. 
To  Dismantle,  diz-man -tl,  v.  a.    To  throw  off  a 

dress,  to  strip;  to  loose;  to  strip  a  town  of  its  outworks 

to  break  down  any  thing  external. 
To  DisMASK,  diz-mask',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  a  mask 
To  Dismay,  dlz-ma ,  v.  a.  425.    To  terrify,  to  dis 

courage,  to  affright. 
Dismay,  diz-mii ,  s.  435.    Fall  of  courage,  terror  felt, 

desertion  of  mind 
DisMAYEDNEss,  diz-ma -cd-ncs,  s.    Dejection  of  cou 

rage,  dispiritedness. 
To   Dismember,  dlz-mem'-bur,  v.  a.     To  divide 

member  from  member,  to  cut  in  pieces 
To  Dismiss,  dlz-niis',  v.  a.  435.    To  send  away 

discard. 


(  m  )  DIS 

tab  172,  bfill  173  — 6!1  299  — p5and313  — t/iin  466,  this  469. 

Dismission,  dlz-mlsli'-un,  s.    Act  of  sending  away ; 

deprivation,  obligation  to  leave  any  post  or  place. 
To  Dismortgage,  diz-mor'-gaje,  v.  a.    lo  redeem 

from  mortgage. 
To  Dismount,  diz-mount',  v.  a.    To  throw  any  one 
from  on  horseback;  to  throw  a  cannon  from  Us  carnage. 
To  Dismount,  dlz-niount',  v.  n.    To  alight 

horse;  to  descend  from  an  elevation.  ^  ^ 
To  Disnaturalize,  diz-natsli'-u-ra-lizc,  v.  a. 

alienate,  to  make  alien. 
Disnatlred,    d!z-na-tshurd,   a.   43a.  Unnatural, 

anting  natural  tenderness.      ^  , 
Disobedience,  dis-o-be'-de-ense,   s.     Violation  ot 
lawful  commands  or  prohibition ,  breach  of  duty  due  to 
superiors;  incompliance.      See  Obedience 
isobedibnt,  dis-6-be'-de-ent,  a 


To  disen- 


Disaffected,  malign. 

To  make  unlike. 
Dissimilitude,  unlikeness. 
disapprover,  one  that  is 

To  tear  limb  from  limb 
435.    To  unpaint.  Not 

To  put  out  of  the 


from  a 


lo 


lawful  authority.  ^ 
To  Disobey,  dls-o-ba',  v.  a. 


Not  observant  of 
To  break  commands  or 


transgress  prohibitions. 
Disobligation,  dis-6b-le-ga'-shun,  s.  Offence,  cause 
of  disgust 


To  Disoblige, 


111.  To  offend, 


a.  111.  Disgust- 


dis-o-blije', 
dis-o-bleeje', 
disgust,  to  give  offence  to.^ 
Disobliging,  dis-o-bli'-jing,  -part 

ing,  unpleasing,  offensive 
Disobligingly,  dis-o-bll  -jing-lc,  ad.    In  a  disgust- 
ing or  offensive  manner,  without  attention  to  piease. 
Disobligingness,  dis-6-bli'-jing-iies,  s.  Offousiveness, 

readiness  to  disgust.  .  r-  u 

Disorbed  ,  diz-orbd' ,  a.  3d9.     Thrown  out  of  the 

proper  orbit.  . 
Disorder,  dlz-6r-dur,  s.     Irregularity,  confusion; 
tumult,  disturbance  ;  neglect  of  rule;  sickness,  distemper; 
discomposure  of  mind. 
To  Disorder,  dlz-or -dur,  v.  a.    To  throw  into  con- 
fusion, to  disturb,  to  ruffle ;  to  make  sick. 
Disordered,  dlz-or'-durd,  a.  359.  Irregular,  vicious, 

loose,  diseased.  „      ,  ,   .  , 

Disorderly,  diz-oi'-dur-le,  a.    Confused,  irregular, 

tumultuous;  contrary  to  law,  vicious. 
Disorderly,  dlz-or-dfir-le,  ad.     Irregularly,  con- 
fusedly;  without  law,  inordinately. 
Disordinate,  diz-6r -de-nate,  a.  91.    Nor  living  by 

the  rules  of  virtue.     ,,,,,,,,      ,    ,  .  i 

DisoRDiNATELY,  diz-OT -dc-natc-le,  ad.  Inordinately, 
viciously. 

To  Disown,  diz-one',  a.    To  deny,  to  renounce. 

To  Disparage,  dis-par'-ridje ,  v.  a.  90.  To  match 
unequally,  to  iniure  by  union  with  something  inferior  m 
excellence;  to  injure  by  comparison  with  something  ot 
less  value.  ^  ,  , ^  t  •  • 

Disparagement,  dls-par -Idje-ment  s.  Injiinous 
union  or  comparison  with  something  of  inferior  excellence. 

Disparager,  dis-par'-rldje-ur,  s.  One  that  disgraces. 

Disparity,  dls-par'-e-te,  s.  511.     Inequality,  dif- 
ference in  degree ,  either  of  rank  or  excellence 
litude,  unlikeness. 

7^0  DisPARK,  dis-park  ,  v.  a.    To  throw  open  a  park 
to  set  at  large  without  enclosure. 

To  Dispart,  dis-part',  v.  " 
separate,  to  break.^    ^  ^ 

DisPAssioN ,  dis-pasli  -im , 
perturbation.  4  ,  /  •>  ,»  i 

Dispassionate,  dis-  pash  -un-ate,  a.  Ill 


dissimi- 
a  park ; 
lo  divide  into  two,  to 
Freedom  from  mental 
Cool,  calm, 


To  drive  by  scattering,  to 
The  place  where 


temperate.  ^ 
To  Dispel,  dis-pel ,  v.  a 

dissipate.  2**1 
Dispensary  ,  dis-pen  -sa-re 

medicines  are  dispensed.  ^.  .  , 

Dispensation,  dis-pen-sa -slum,  s.    Distribution,  the 

act  of  dealing  out  any  thing;  the  dealing  of  God  with 

his  creatures,  method  of  Providence;  an  exemption  Irom 

some  law.  11 
Dispensator,  dis-pen-sa -tur ,  s.    Cue  employed  m 

dealing  out  any  thing,  a  distributer.         ^  »   .  , 

Dispensatory,  dis-pf-n -sa-tui-re ,  s.  ^  book 

in  which  the  composition  of  medicines  is  uescnbed  aiui 

directed,  a  pharmacopoeia. 


DIS 
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t^r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81  —      93,  m^t  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  m§Ye  164, 

To  DisPExsE,  dis-pense,  v.  a.    To  deal  out,  to  dis- IDispraisible,  dls-pra -ze-bl,  a.    Unworthy  of  corn- 
tribute;  To  dispense  with,  to  excuse,  to  grant  dispensa-J  mendation. 

tiou  lor.     ^     ^     ^  |DispRAi!;ii\GK,Y,  dis-pra-zinff-le,  ad.    With  blame. 

Dispense,  dis  pense  ,  s.  Dispensation,  exemption.  7'o  Dispread,  dis-sprM',  v.  a.  To  spread  ditferent 
DispEVSER,  dis-pen-sur,  s.  98.    One  that  dispenses,!  ways. 

a  distributer.  I  DISPROOF,  dis-prOof,  s.    Confutation,  conviction  of 

To  Dispeople,  dis-pe-pl,  v.  a.    To  depopulate,  toj    error,  or  falsehood. 

empty  of  people.  IDisproportiOiV,  dis-pro-por'-slifln,  s.  Unsuitableuess 

DiSPEOPLER,  dlS-pe'-pl-ur,  S.    A  depopulator.  I    in  quantity  of  one  thing  to  another,  want  of  symmetry. 

To  Disperge,  dis-perdje,  v.  a.    To  sprinkle.         I  To  Disproportion,  dis-pro-por -shun,  v.  a.  To  mis- 

_  2     ^  .  .     I    match,  to  join  things  unsuitably. 

To  Disperse,  dis-perse ,  v.  a.    To  scatter,  to  drive  D,gpj^opj,j^^,^,j^^gj^g  dis-pro-por -shfm-a-bl,  a.  Un- 
to different  parts to  dissipate,  suitable  in  quantity.  ' 
DisPERSEDLY,  dis-pcr  -sed-le,  ad.  364.  In  a  dispersed  |  Disproportionableness  ,      dis-pro-por -sh&n-a-bl- 


Dispersedt^ESS,  dis-p^r -sM-ngs,  s.   Thinness,  scat-l  Unsuitableness  to  something  else.  ^ 

tereduess        ^        *^  IDisproportionably  ,  dis-pro-por -shun-a-Dle ,  ad. 

DiSPERSER,  dls-pgr'-sfir,  S.  98.  A  scatterer,  a  spreader.  I    L'»si^itably,  not  symmetrically. , 
Dispersion,  dls'pgr-shfin,  .    The  act  of  sc^terrnA^^^-^<-^--^J^^  «• 


!•'      .u^    ^  ^     f  i.  •  A  1    portionable,  not  symmetrical 

to  depress,  to  damp ;  to  exhaust  the  t^pirits. 

Jus^mmetiical,  unsaitable  to  something 


To  Displace,  dis-plase  ,  v  a.    To  put  out  of  place:  ^^^pj^^p^jj^^j^j^.^^^^^    dis-pro-por'-shun-ate-le,  ad. 

to  put  out  of  any  state,^  condition,  or  dignity ;  to  disorder.      u,jsuitably,  unsymmetrically. 
DisPLACENCY ,  dis-pla  -sen-se ,  s.    Incivility ,  disobli- 1 Disproportionateness  ,  dis-pro-por -slmn-ate-nes, 

gation;  any  thing  unpleasing.  I    g  Unsuitableuess  in  bulk  or  value. 

To  DispLANT,    dis-plant  ,    v.   a      To  remove  al^^  Disprove,  dis-prOOve,  v.  a.    To  confute  an  as- 
plant  ;  to  drive  a  people  from  the  place  in  which  they|    ^^^^^^^^  ^o  convict  of  error  or  falsehood, 
havehxed.  .,„,t,  ,  2  rp,  ^  IDisprover,  dls-proo -viir,  s.  98.    One  that  confutes. 

Displantation,  dis-plan-ta -shun,  s.    The  removal!  '  z  '  21   *  n  ,.r-.i-    .  1 

of  a  plant;  the  ejection  of  a  people.  I  Dispunishable,  dis-pun -ish-a-bl,  a.    Without  penal 

To  Display,  dis-pla,  v.  a.    To  spread  wide;  to  ex- 1   restraint.  ,    t  . 4  , ,       ,2     "  .4  , ,       ,  .  . , 

hibitto  the  sight  or  mind;  to  set  out  ostentatiously  to  view.  1  Disputable,  dis -pu-ta-bl,  or  dis-pu -ta-bl,  a  Liable 
r»Tc«T  IV   fli«  nla'    «    An  P^liihUinii  nf  an  v  f  hinff  to  view  I    ^o  contest,  controvertible;  lawful  to  be  contested. 
DlsPLA\,  cll»-pia  ,  S.  An  extiit)ition  ot  any  tning  lo  view.i    ^.^^  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr. 

DiSPLEASANT,  dis  plcz -ant,  a.  Unpleasing  ,  ottensive.  I  gj^ith,  Perry,  and  Dailey,  are  for  the  second  pronuuciatiou 
To  Displease,  dis-pleze',  v.  a.    To  offend,  to  makelof  this  word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Nares,  Buchanan, and 
anirry  ;  to  disgust,  to  raise  aversion.  |Eutic^,  for  the  first :  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  inajority 

"  ^i-- .^1  "  o    rkfr«.,o;,ra„ouo  I  ot  suttrages  against  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  mo)«t 

Displeasingness,  dis-ple -zing-n6s,  s.  OfFensiveness,!  ^^^^^j^jb  ^^i^^^  uudoubtedl/ to  be 

quality  of  oftending.  ^  ,  I  wished  that  words  of  this  form  preserved  the  accent  of  the 

Displeasure,  dis-plezh-ure,  S.  Uneasiness,  pain  I  verb  to  which  they  correspond;  but  this  correspondence  we 
received;  olFence,  pain  given;  auger,  indignation;  statellind  entirely  set  aside  in  lamentable  ^  comparable ,  admir- 
al disgrace.  |a6^e,  and  many  others  with  y,)i\c)x  Disputable  must  certain- 

To  Displeasure,  dis-plezh'-ure,  v.  a.  To  displease,  I ly  class.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both  modes  of  accenting  this 
nnt  fn  /rain  favonr  Iword;  but  by  his  placing  the  word  With  the  accent  on  the 

noi  lo  fe*iu  lavuui.  ™  ...     I  first  syllable  fust,  we  may  presume  he  prefers  this  pronuucia- 

To  DiSPLODE,  dis-plode  ,  v.  a.    To  disperse  with  aLj^,,^  2  See  Indilputable} 
loud  noise,  to  vent  with  violence.  I  Disputant  ,  dis'-pii-tant,  s.  503.    Controvertist ,  an 

DiSPLOSlON,  dis-plo  -zhun,  s.    The  act  of  disploding,  I    arguer,  a  reasoner. 
asuddenburst  with  noise.  Idisputant,  dis -p"u-tant ,  a.    Disputing,  engaged  in 

Disport,  dis-port ,  s.  ^  Play,  sport,  pastime.  I  controversy. 

To  Disport,  dis-port',  v.  a.    To  divert.  j  Disputation,  dis-pu-ta -shun ,  s.    The  skill  of  con- 

To  Disport,  dls-port',  v.  n.  To  play,  to  toy,  to  wanton,  j   troversy,  argumentation;  controversy,  argomental  cou- 
DlSPOSAL,  dis-po-ziil,  s.    The  act  of  disposing  or  re- 1    'est.  ^ 
giilaling  any  thing ,  regulation ,  distribution;  the  power  [Disputatious,  dis-pu-ta -shus  ,  a.    Inchned  to  dis- 
of  distribution,  the  right  of  bestowing.  I    pute,  cavilling.  «  , 

To  Dispose,  dis-pozc',  v.  a.  To  give,  to  place,  to IDisputative ,  dis-pu -ta-tlT ,  a.  512.  Disposed  to 
bestow;  to  adapt,  to  form  for  an^  purpose;  to  frame  the!  debate. 

mind;  to  regulate;  to  adjust;  lo  dispose  of,  to  apply  tol.^,   Dispute,  dls-pute,  V.  n.  To  contend  by  argument, 
any  purpose,  to  transfer  to  any  person,  to  give  away  ,  to  M  'f  "':         '  controvert 
sell;  to  place  in  any  condition.  I        lituait,  to  ctmuo\err. 

Dispose,  dis-p»V/e',  s.  Power,  management,  disposal ; I  To  Dispute,  dis-putc,  v.  a.  To  contend  for;  to  op- 
cast  of  mind,  inclination.  I    pose,  to  question;  to  discuss. 

DihPO>EK,  dis-po-ziir,  s.  98.    Distributer,  giver,  he- Ipigpij^E,  dis-pute,  S.    Contest,  controversy. 
8tower,  governor,  regulator.  DiSPUTELBSs,  dls-piite-l^s,  a.    Lndisputcd,  uncontro- 

DifPOKiTiov,  dis-po-zisli -un,  .s.    Order,  method,  dis- 1  * 

i;i';;;?7:,;n;:';':^\i;5X'XS;r£h^^  dk-p-i'-tjr, *  c«..(rovcr.i»,,  „„e  given 

prtdominaiit  inclination.  I    ^"  argument.  4i   i  ri  i  "    i  « 

Disi'osiTi^K,  di^-poz'-«'-tlv,  a.    That  implies  disposal  a '^li-'t^ATiON,  dls-kwdl-e-fe-ka -shun,  s.  That 

of  any  property.  ^  I    which  disquaiilies.^ 

Disi'o^iTivEiiY,  d!s-po'//-r  tlv'le ,  ad.  Distributively.  j 7'o  Disyi  ALiFY,  dis-kwol'-t'-n,  r.  a.  To  make  unfit, 
To  Dl^PO^^tKS8,   i\h-\U)'/.-/A'/ ,  V.   U.     To  put  out  ofl    to  (li.sable  by  Homc  natural  or  li  gal  iinpediiuent ;   to  de- 

poHHiHHion,  to  deprive,  toilisHeize.  I    P^'ve  <>f  a  «'ffhl  or  claim  by  Home  positive  restriction. 

DiHPOnrKK,  di.-.  jio'- zhnre,  «.    Disposal,  govcruincnt, I  DisyiriKT ,  dis-kwi'-<^t ,  s.    I'neasiness,  restlessuebs; 

Mianagenienl  ;  Htat«r,  posture.  I    vexation,  anxiety. 

Di^i'KUHK.  dU  prjW,  «.    Blame,  ccnHurc.  7.^  D1S9UIKT ,  dls-kMl'-^t,  v.  a.     To  disturb,  to 

To  DlsPRAIHK,  din-pnizc,  v.  a.    To  blame,  lo  rcnHurc.  I    niake  uneasy,  lo  \ex,  to  fret. 

DiMPRAisBB,  dls-pra -zftr,  s.  98.    a  censurcr.  IDisvuiutur,  dis-kwl'-et-fir,  s.  A  disturber,  u  harasscr. 
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n6r  167,  n6t  163  —  tube  171,  t&b  172,  bMl  173,  —  511  299 

QUIETLY',  dls-kwl'-et-le,  ad.  Without  rest,  auxiously 


DIS 

po^nd  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 


Uueasiiiess,  rest- 


Disgrace, 
dishonour, 
want  of  xe- 


DisQriET\Ess,  dis-kwi' -et-nes ,  s 

lessness,  anxiety. 
Disquietude,  dis-kwi'-e-tude,  s.  Uneasiness,  anxiety. 
Disquisition,  dis-kwe-zish'-un,  s.    Examiuation,  dis- 

putative  inquiry. 
Disregard,  dis-re-gard',  s.^   Slight  notice,  neglect. 
To  Disregard,  dis-re-gftrd' ,  v.  a.     To  slight,  to 
contemn. 

DisREGARDFUL,  dis-re-gard'-ful,  a.  Negligent,  con- 
temptuous. -.,31 

DisREGARDFULLY,  dls-rc-gard -fiil-lc,  ad.  Contemp- 
taously. 

Disrelish,  dis-rel'-ish  ,  s.  435.    Bad  taste,  nause- 

ousness ;  dislike,  squeamishness. 
To  Disrelish,  diz-rel'-ish,  v.  a.    To  infect  with  an 

unpleasant  taste  ;  to  want  a  taste  of.  ^ 
Disreputation,  dis-rep-u-ta -shun ,  s. 

dishonour.      ^  ^  ^ 

Disrepute,  dis-re-pute  ,  s.    Ill  character 

want  of  reputation. 
Disrespect,  dis-re-spekt',  s.  Incivility, 

verence,  rudeness.  0,3 
Disrespectful,  dls-re-spekt -ful ,  a.  Irreverent, 

uncivil.  ^      J      2    /  pji  1 1 

Disrespectfully,  dls-re-spekt -ful-le,  ad.  Irreve 

rently.  ,      1  , 

To  Disrobe,  diz-robe ,  v.  a.  435.    To  undress ,  to 

uncover.  ^ 
Disruption,  diz-rup'-shun,  s.  43o.  The  act  of  break- 
ing asunder,  breach,  rent.  „     ^  ,  ^ 
Dissatisfaction,  dis-sat-Is-fak'-shuii,  s.    The  state 

of  being  dissatisfied,  discontent.  4,212 
Dissatisfactoriness  ,  dls-sat-is-fak'-tur-e-nes,  s 

Inability  to  give  content.  4  ,    ,     ,  ck-. 

Dissatisfactory,  dls-sat-is-fak -tur-e,  a.  557.  Un- 
able to  give  content. 
7'o  Dissatisfy,  dis-sat'-is-fi ,  v.  a.    To  discontent 

to  displease. 

To  Dissect,  dis-sekt',  v.  a.  424.    To  cut  in  pieces 

to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 
Dissection,  dis-sek'-Siiiin,  s.    The  act  of  separating 

the  parts  of  animal  bodies,  anatomy 
Disseisin,  dis-se'-zln,  s.    An  unlawful  dispossessing 

a  man  of  his  land. 
To  Disseize,  dis-seze',  v.  a.  To  dispossess  10  deprive 
Disseizor,  dis-se -zor,  s.  166.    He  that  dispossesses 

another. 

To  Dissemble,  dls-sem'-bl ,  v.  a.    To  hide  under 

false  appearance,  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really 

is;  to  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not, 
To  Dissemble,  dis-sera'-bl,  v.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite 
Dissembler,  dis-sem'-bliir,  s.    A  hypocrite,  a  man 

who  conceals  his  true  disposition. 
Dissemblingly,  dis-sem'-bling-le,  ad.    With  dissi 

mulation,  hypocritically. 
To  Disseminate,  dls-sem'-e-nate ,  v.  a. 

a  seed,  to  spread  every  way. 
Dissemination,  dis-sera-e-na -shun ,  s. 

scattering  like  seed. 
Disseminator,  dls-sem'-e-na-tur,  s.  521. 

scatters,  a  spreader. 
Dissension,  dls-sen -shun,  s.     Disagreement,  strife 

contention,  breach  of  union. 
DissENSious,  dis-sen'-shus,  a.    Disposed  to  discord. 

contentious. 

To  Dissent,  dls-s^nt',  v.  n.    To  disagree  in  opinion 

to  differ,  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. 
Dissent,   dls-s^nt',  s.     Disagreement,  difference  0 

opinion,  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Dissentaneous,  dls-sen-ta-ne-us,  a.  Disagreeable 

inconsistent,  contrary. 
Dissenter,  dls-sen'-tur,  s.  98.    One  that  disagrees 

or  declares  his  disagreement  from  an  opinion;  one  who 

for  whatever  reasons,  refuses  the  communion  of  theEng 

lish  church. 

Dissentient,  dls-s6n-sh^n%  o.    Declaring  dissent. 


To  scatter 


The  act  of 
He  'that 


Dissertation,  dis-ser-ta -shun,  s.    A  discourse, 
i'o  Disserve,  dis-serv',  v.  a.  424.    To  do  injury  to, 
to  harm. 

DissER\'icE,  dls-ser'-vis,  s.    Injury,  mischief. 
Disserviceable,  dis-ser -Yis-a-bl,  a.  Injurious,  mis- 
chievous. 

DissERViCEABLENESs,  dis-ser'-Tis-a-bl-nls,  s.  Injury, 
harm,  hurt. 

To  DissETTLE,  dls-set'-tl,  V.  a.  405.    To  unsettle. 

ToDissEVER,  dls-sev'-ur,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  two,  to  break, 
to  divide,  to  disunite. 

DissiDENCB,  dis'-se-dense,  s.    Discord,  disagreement. 

DissiLiENCE,  dis-sil'-yense,  s.  113.  The  act  of  start- 
ing asunder. 

DissiLiENT,  dls-sil'-yent,  a.  Starting  asunder,  bursting 
in  two. 

DissiLlTlON,  dis-sil-ish'-un,  S.  The  act  of  bursting  in 
two,  of  starting  different  ways  ;  the  opposite  to  Coalition. 

Dissimilar,  dis-sim'-e-lur ,  a.  88.  Unlike,  hetero- 
geneous. 

Dissimilarity,  dis-sim-e-lar'-e-te,  s.  Unlikeness, 
dissimilitude.  2/1  1 

Dissimilitude,  dls-s!m-mir-e-tude,  s.  Unlikeness, 
want  of  resemblance. 

Dissimulation,  dis-sim-u-la-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
dissembling,  hypocrisy. 

DissiPABLE,  dis-se-pa-bl,  a.    Easily  scattered. 

To  Dissipate,  dls'-se-pate,  v.  a.  91.  To  scatter  every 
M'here,  to  disperse ;  to  scatter  the  attention ;  to  spend  a 
fortune.  ^  _^ 

Dissipation,  dis-se-pa'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  disper- 
sion ;  the  state  of  being  dispersed ;  scattered  attention. 

To  Dissociate,  dis-so -she-ate,  v.  a.  To  separate, 
to  disunite,  to  part. 

Dissolvable,  diz-z6l'-va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  dissolu- 
tion. ^    ^  ^ 

Dissoluble,  dis'-s6-lii-bl,  a.  Capable  of  separation 
of  one  part  from  another. 

f5=  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin  dissolubilis,  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  observations  on  the  word /ncom/)ara6/e. 
Dissolvable  is  a  compound  of  our  own,  and  therefore  re- 
tains the  accent  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed,  501.— 
See  Academy^  Disputable,  and  Resoluble. 
Dissolubility,  dis-sol-lu-bil'-e-te,  s.    Liableness  to 

suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 
To  Dissolve,  diz-zolv',  v.  a.  424.    To  destroy  the 
form  of  any  thing  by  disuniting  the  parts  ;  to  loose,  to 
break  the  ties  of  any  thing ;  to  break  up  assemblies ;  to 
break  an  enchantment;  to  be  relaxed  by  pleasure. 
To  Dissolve,  diz-zolv',  v.  n.    To  be  melted;  to  fall 

to  nothing ;  to  melt  away  in  pleasure. 
Dissolvent,  diz-zol'-vent,  a.    Having  the  power  of 

dissolving  or  nieltin^g. 
Dissolvent,  diz-zol'-vent,  S.    The  power  of  disunit- 
ing the  parts  of  any  thing. 
Dissolver,  diz-zol'-vur,  s.    That  which  has  the  power 
of  dissolving. 

DissoLViBLE,  diz-zol'-ve-bl,  a.  Liable  to  perish  by 
dissolution. 

If  this  word  and  its  etymon  must  be  written  Die- 
solvible  and  Solvi'ble,  and  not  Dissolvable  and  Solvable,  be- 
cause Solvo  and  its  compounds  in  Latin  are  of  the  third 
conjugation,  and  form  their  personal  and  temporal  variations 
by  assuming  i,  there  is  no  reason  why  Resolvable  should 
be  written  with  a,  as  it  stands  in  Johnson,  who,  notwith- 
standing he  writes  Dissolvible  here  with  an  i,  yet  in  his 
explanation  of  the  etymology  of  Indissolvable,  tells  us  it 
is  formed  from  i7i,  and  Dissolvable  with  an  a. 
Dissolute,  dis'-s6-lute,  a.  Loose,  wanton,  debauched. 
Dissolutely,  dis'-s6-lute-le,  ad.  Loosely,  in  debauch- 
ery. 

Dlssoluteness,  dis'-so-lute-nes,  s.  Looseness,  laxity 
of  manners,  debauchery. 

Dissolution,  dis-so-lii'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  liquify- 
ing by  heat  or  moisture;  the  state  of  being  liquified ; 
destruction  of  any  thing  by  the  separation  of  its  parts ; 
death,  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  coiistituent  ele 
ments ;  destruction ;  the  act  of  breaking  up  an  assembly ; 
looseness  of  manners. 


DIS 


559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95 
A  mixture  of  harsh, 
a.     Harsh,  unharmonious 
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-pine  105,  pin  107-no  162,  mSve  164, 


DissovANCE,  dis  -so-nanse, 

unliarmouious  sounds.  ^ 
DissoxAAT,  dis-»o-nant 

To  Dif;>i^ADE,  dis-swade ,  v.  a.  661.    To  divert  by 

rea'ou  or  importuiiity  from  any  thing. 
DissiADER,  dis-swa-dur,  s.  98.^   He  that  dissuades. 
Dissi  ASION,  dis-swa -zhiin,  s.  451.  Urgency  of  reason 

or  importunity  against  any  thing. 
DissuAsiTE,  dis-swa -siv,  a.  428.  Dehortatory,  tending 

to  persuade  against. 
DissUAMVB,  dis-s>va -siv,  S.     Argument  to  turn  the 

mind  off  from  any  purpose. 
Dissyllable,  dis'-sll-la-l)l,  s.     A  word  of  two  syl- 

DisTAFF,  dis'-taf,  s.    The  staff  from  which  the  flax  is 
drawn  in  spinning;  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  fe- 


male sex.        ,     ,    ,  ...... 

To  DisTAiN,  dis-tane,  v.  a.  To  stam,  to  tuige;  to 
blot,  to  sully  M  ith  infamy.  ^ 

DisT  \1N'CE,  dis'-tanse,  s.  Distance  is  space  considered 
between  any  two  beings;  remoteness  in  place;  the  space 
l  ent  between  two  antagonists  in  fencing ;  a  space  marked 
on  the  course  where  horses  run;  space  of  time;  remote- 
ness in  time;  respect,  distant  behaviour;  retraction  of 
kindness,  reserve.  ,  ,  . 

To  DisTV\CE,  dis-tanse,  v.  a.  To  place  remotely,  to 
throw  off  from  the  view;  to  leave  behind  at  a  race  the 
length  of  a  distance. 

DisTAXT,  dls'-tant,  a.  Remote  in  place;  remote  in 
time  either  past  or  future ;  reserved ;  not  obvious 

Distaste,  dis-taste',  s.    Disgust,  dislike  ;  alienation  of 

To  Distaste,  dis-taste',  v.  a.  To  fill  the  mouth  with 
nanseousness;  to  dislike,  to  loathe;  to  offend,  to  disgust 

Distasteful,  dis-taste'-ful,  a.  Nauseous  to  the  pa- 
late, disgusting,  offensive,  unpleasing. 

Distemper,  dls-tem'-pfir,  s.  A  disease,  a  malady 
bad  constitution  of  mind,  depravity  of  inclination;  uu 
easiness.  ,     „    ,    ,  i. 

7'o  Distemper,  dis-tem -pur,  v.  a.  To  disease,  to 
disorder;  to  disturb;  t^o  destroy  temper  or  moderation. 

Distemperate,  dis-tem'-pur-ate,  a.  91.  Immoderate 

DisTEMPERATURE,  dis-tcm'-pur-a-tsliure,  s.  Intem 
perateness,  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  perturbation  ot  the 

7'o  Distend,  dis-tend',  v.  a.  To  stretch  out  in  breadth 
Distent,  dis-tcnt',  s.    The  space  though  which  any 

thing  is  spread. 
Distention,  dis-ten'-shim,  s.    The  act  of  stretching 

in  breadth;  breadth,  space  occupied 
Distich,  dis'-tik,  s.  353.    A  couplet,  a  couple  of  lines 
To  Distil,  dis-til',  v.  n.    To  drop,  to  fall  by  drops 

to  flow  gently  and  silently;  to  use  a  still. 
To  Distil,  dis-tU',  v.  a.    To  let  fall  in  drops;  to  draw 

by  distillation.         ,  , 
Distillation,  dis-tll-la  -shun,  s.  The  act  of  dropping, 

or  falling  in  drops;  the  act  of  pouring  out  in  drops;  tha 

which  falls  in  drops;  the  act  of  distilling  by  hre;  the 

substance  drawn  by  the  still.^  ,-i„     „  , 

Distillatory,  dis-til -la-tur-e,  a.  51i.  Belonging 

to  distillation. 

Distiller,  dis-tll'-lfir,  S.  One  who  practises  the  trad 
of  dintilling;   one  who  makes  pernicious  inflammatory 
spirits. 

DisTiLMEisT,  dis-tU'-mSnt,  s.  That  which  ia  drawn  b> 
dintillation. 

Distinct,  dis-tlnp^kt',  a.  408.  Different;  apart;  clear 
iinconfiiHcd ;  marked  out,  specilied. 

Distinction,  dls-tinj^k'-shuii,  s.    Note  of  difference 
honouriililc  note  »»f  HHpcriovify,  that  by  which  one  differs 
Irotn  anolher;  division  into  different  parts ;  notation  of 
tliireremc  between  lliings  st.cjiiiugly  the  sanic. 

DisTiNCTiv  K,  dls-llnfrk'-tlv,  rt.  That  inakcfl  distinc- 
tion nr  diircrence;  hiiving  tlie  power  to  diHtinguish. 

DisTiNf  rivKLY,  dlrt-tJnji;k'-tiv-lc,  ad.  In  right  order, 
not  r.onluHedly. 

Dhtinctly,  dis-tlngkt'-lt',  aJ.  Not  confusedly  ;  plainly, 
clearly. 


Distinctness,  dis-tingkt'-nes,  s.    Nice  observation  of 
the  difference  between  things;  such  separation  of  things 
as  makes  them  easy  to  be  observed. 
To  Distinguish,  dis-tlng'-gwish,  v.  a.  340.  To  note 
the  diversity  of  things ;  to  separate  from  others  by  some 
mark  of  honour;  to  divide  by  proper  notes  of  diversity; 
to  know  one  from  another  by  any  mark;  to  discern  criti- 
cally, to  judge;  to  constitute  difference ;  to  specifacate; 
to  make  known  or  eminent. 
To  DisTiNGi'isH,  dis-ting'-gwish,  v.  n.    To  make  dis- 
tinction, to  find  or  s^how  the  difference. 
Distinguishable,  dis-ting'-gwish-a-l)l,  a.  Capable 
of  being  distinguished;  worthy^  of  note,  worthy ^of  regard. 
Distinguished,  dis-tlng'-gwislit,  part.  a.  359.  Emi- 
nent, extraordinary. 
DisTiNGUisHER,  dls-ting'-gwlsli-ftr,  s.     A  judicious 
observer,  one  that  accurately  discerns  one  thing  from  an- 
other; he  that  separates  one  thing  from  another  by  proper 
marks  of  diversity.  i      •        i  i 

DisTiNGUisHiNGLY,  dis-ting'-gwisli-lng-le,  ad.  With 

distinction.  ,     ,     ,       «  a 

DisTiNGuisHMENT,  dis-ting'-gwish-ment,  s.  Distinc- 
tion, observation  of  difference. 
To  Distort,  dis-tort',  v.  a.    To  writhe,  to  twist,  to 
deform  by  irregular  motions;  to  put  out  of  the  true  di- 
rection or  posture;  to  wrest  from  the  true  meaning. 
Distortion,  dis-tor'-slii'in,  s.    Irregular  motion,  by 

which  the  face  is  writhed,  or  the  parts  disordered. 
To  Distract,  dis-trakt',  v.  a.  Part.  pass.  Distracted, 
anciently  Distraught.   To  pull  different  ways  at  once;  to 
separate,  to  divide ;  to  perplex ;  to  make  mad. 
Distractedly,  dls-trak'-ted-le,  ad.    Madly,  fran- 

tickly.  ^  2 

DisTRACTEDNESS,  dls-trak -tcd-ncs,  s.    The  state  of 

being  distracted,  madness. 
Distraction,  dis-trak'-shfin,  s.    Confusion,  state  in 
which  the  attention  is  called  different  ways;  perturbation 
of  mind;  frantickness,  loss  of  the  wits;  tumult,  difference 
of  sentiments.   ^  ^ 
To  Distrain,  dis-trane',  v.  a.    To  seize. 
To  Distrain,  dis-trane',  v.  n.    To  make  seizure. 
Distrainer,  dis-tra-nfir,  s.  98.    He  that  seizes. 
Distraint,  dis-trant',  s.  Seizure. 
Distraught,  dis-trawt',  part.  a.    Distracted.  Little 
used. 

Distress,  dis-tres',  s.  The  act  of  making  a  legal  seizure ; 
a  compulsion,  by  which  a  man  is  assured  to  appear  in 
court  or  to  pay  a  debt;  the  thing  seized  by  law ;  calamity, 
misery,  misfortune. 
To  Distress,  dis-trCs',  v.  a.     To  prosecute  by  law 

to  a  seizure ;  to  harass,  to  make  miserable. 
Distressful,  dk-trCs'-iiil,  a.    Full  of  trouble,  full 
of  misery. 

To  Distribute,  dis-trlb'-utc,  v.  a.  To  divide  amongst 

more  than  two,  to  deal  out. 
Distribution,  dis-trc-bii  -shun,  s.    The  act  of  dis- 
tributing or  dealing  out  to  others;  act  of  giving  in  charily. 
Distributive,  dis-trib'-u-tiv,  a.  Assigning  to  others 

their  proper  portions.  ^ 
DiSTRiBUTiVELY,  d!s-trib -u-tlv-le,  ad.    By  distri- 
bution; singly,  particularly. 
District,  dis  trikt,  s.     The  circuit  within  which  a 
man  may  be  compelled  to  appearance;  circuit  of  author- 
ity, province;  region,  country,  territory. 
To  Distrust,  dis-triist',  v.  a.    To  regard  with  diffi- 
dence, not  to  trust. 
Distrust,  dis-trust',  S.    Loss  of  credit,  loss  of  con- 
fidence, suspicion.  ^ 
Distrustful,  dis-trust -ful,  a.    Apt  to  distrust,  sus- 
picious; diHidcnt  «f  himself,  limorous. 
Distrustfully,  dis-trdst'-ful-le,  ad. 

ful  manner. 
DisTRi  STFi  LNKSP,  dlfi-tri'ist'-ful  nis, 
of  being  disirustful,  wunt  of  conlidence. 
DisTRUSTLESs,  dls  trust'-les,  a.    Void  of  distrust. 
To  DisTVUit.  dis-turb',  v.  a.    To  perplex,  to  disquiet; 
nto  irregular  inotionn ;  to  interrupt,  to  hinder. 


In  a  distrust- 


8.     Tho  state 


lo  put 


DisTURiiANCE,    diH-lAr'-bausc,    s.     lutcrruption  of 
tranquillity ;  confusion,  diuordcr,  tumult. 
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To  sport,  to  amuse, 


Disturber,  dis-tflr'-bur,  s.  A  violator  of  peace,  he 
that  causes  tumults ;  he  that  causes  perturbatioa  of  mind. 

To  DiSTURN,  dis-turn',  v.  a.    To  turn  off.   Not  used. 

DisvAiiUATlOV,  diz-val-u-a'-shfin.  S.  Disgrace,  di- 
minution of  reputation. 

To  DisvALLE,  diz-val'-u,  v.  a.    To  undervalue. 

DisiiviON,  dis-u-ne-un,  s.  Separation,  disjunction; 
breach  of  concord. 

tzr  Some  curious  inspector  may,  perhaps,  wonder  why 
I  have  given  disunion,  disuse,  etc.  the  pure  s  and  not  the 
£,  since  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  under  the 
prepositive  particle  JJis,  that  the  s  immediately  betore  the 
accent,  when  a  vowel  begins  the  next  syllable,  is  always 
flat;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  long  u  in  these  words 
is  not  a  pure  vowel,  8 :  not  that  I  think  the  z,  in  this  case, 
would  be  palpably  wrong;  for,  though  long  m  may  be  called 
a  semi-consonant,  it  is  sufiiciently  vocal  to  make  the  s  or 
s  sound,  in  these  Mords,  perfectly  indifferent.  — See  Vis. 
To  DisrxiTE,dis-u-nite',  v.  a.  To  separate,  to  divide; 

to  part  friends. 
To  Disunite,  dis-u-nlte',  v.  n.    To  fall  asunder ,  to 

become  separate. 
DisrxiTY,  dls-u-ne-te,  s.    A  state  of  actual  separa- 
tion, 

DisrsAGE,  dis-u'-zaje,  s.  90.    The  gradual  cessation 

of  use  or  custom. 
Disuse,  dis-use',  s.  437.    Cessation  of  use,  want  of 

practice ;  cessation  of  custom. 
To  Disuse,  dls-uze',  v.  a.    To  cease  to  make  use  of 

to  disaccustom.^ 
To  DisvoucH,  diz-voutsli',v.  a.  To  destroy  the  credit 

of,  to  contradict. 
Ditch,  ditsh,  s.    A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  usually 
between  fields;  any  long  narrow  receptacle  of  water; 
the  moat  with  which  a  town  is  surrounded. 
To  Ditch,  dltsh,  v.  a.    To  make  a  ditch. 
Ditcher,  ditsh'-fir,  s.    One  who  digs  ditches. 
DiTHYRAMEicK,  dit/i-e-ram'-blk,  s.    A  song  in  honour 

of  Bacchus ;  any  poem  written  with  wildness. 
Ditta:vy,  dlt'-ta-ne,  s.    An  herb. 
Dittied,  dlt'-tid,  a.  282.    Sung,  adapted  to  musick 
Ditty,  dit'-te,  s.    A  poem  to  be  sung,  a  song. 
Divan,  de-van',  s.  124.    The  council  of  the  Oriental 

Frinces;  any  council  assembled. 
To  Divaricate,  di-var'-e-kate,  v.  n.  125.    To  be 

parted  into  two. 
Div  arication,  dl-var-e-ka-shun,  s.    Partition  into 

two ;  division  of  opinions. 
To  Dive,  dive,  v.  n.  To  sink  voluntarily  under  water 

to  go  deep  into  any  question,  or  science. 
Diver,  di'-vur,  s.     One  that  sinks  voluntarily  under 
water;  one  that  goes  under  water  to  search  for  any  thing 
he  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  study. 
To  Diverge,  de-verje',  v.  n.  124.    To  tend  various 

ways  from  one  point. 
Divergent,  de-ver'-j^nt,  a.  124.  Tending  to  various 

parts  from  one  point. 
Divers,  di'-verz,  a.    Several,  sundry,  more  than  one 
Diverse,  di' -verse,  a.     Different  from  another ;  diffe 

rent  from  itself,  multiform;  in  different  directions. 
Diversification,  de-ver-se-fe-ka-sliun,  s.    The  act 
of  changing  forms  or  qualities;  variation,  variegation;  va 
riety  ot  forms,  multiformity ;  change,  alteration. 
To  Diversify,  de-ver'-se-fl,  v.  a.    To  make  different 
from  another,  to  distinguish;  to  make  different  from  it 
self,  to  variegate. 
Diversion,  de-vCr'-shun,  s.  124.    The  act  of  turning 
any  thing  off  from  its  course ;  the  cause  by  Mhich  any 
thing  is  turned  from  its  proper  course  or  tenilency ;  sport, 
something  that  unbends  the  mind;  in  war,  the  act  or  purpos- 
of  draMing  the  enemy  off  from  some  design,  by  threateniu 
or  attacking  a  distant  part. 
Diversity,  de-ver'-se-te,  s.    Difference,  dissimilitude, 
variety. 

DiVERsLY,  di'-vers-le,  ad.  In  different  ways,  variously 
To  Divert,  de-vSrt',  v.  a.  124.    To  turn  off  fro 
any  direction  or  course;  to  draw  forces  to  a  different  part 
to  withdraw  the  mind  ;^  to  please,  to  exhilarate. 
Diverter,  de-vcr'-tur,  s.    Any  thing  that  diverts 
alleviates. 


To  Divertise,  de-v^r'-t!z,  v.  n. 

to  divert. 

tzr  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  accented  this  word  on  the 
ast  syllable,  in  compliance  with  the  verb  advertise,  which 
exactly  ot  the  same  form,  and  therefore  bethought  ought 
be  accented  in  the  same  manner.   But  by  making  diver- 
ise  conform  in  accentuation  to  advertise,  we  make  the  ge- 
neral rule  stoop  to  the  exception,  rather  than  the  exception 
to  the  general  rule.   For  in  all  verbs  of  three  or  more  syl- 
lables, where  the  termination  ise  is  only  the  verbal  forma- 
tion, and  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  we  never  find  the  ac- 
cent on  it;  as  criticise,  exercise,  epitomise,  etc. — See  Ad- 
vertisement. 

ivertisement,  de-ver'-tiz-ment,  s.  Diversion,  de- 
light. 

ivertive,  de-ver'-tiv,  a.    Recreative,  amusive. 
To  Divest,  de-vest',  v.  a.  124.    To  strip,  to  make 
naked. 

DivESTURB,  de-ves'-tshiire,  s.    The  act  of  putting  off. 
Dividable,  de-vi'-da-bl,  a.    That  maybe  separated. 
DiviDANT,  de-vl'-dant,  a.     Different,  separate.  Not 
used. 

To  Divide,  de-vidc',  v.  a.  124.    To  part  one  whole 


to  disunite  by  discord; 
part,  to  sunder,  to 


into  different  pieces  ;  to  separate ; 
to  deal  out,  to  give  in  shares. 
To  Divide,  de-vide',  v.  n.  To 

break  friendship. 
Dividend,  div'-e-dend,  s.    A  share,  the  part  allotted 
in  division ;  dividend  is  the  number  given  to  be  parted  or 
divided. 

Divider,  de-vl'-diir,  s.  98.    That  which  parts  any  thing 
into  pieces ;  a  distributer,  he  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
share ;  a  disuniter ;  a  particular  kind  of  compasses. 
Dividual,  de-vid'-u-al,  or  de-vid'-ju-cil,  a. 293.  376. 

Divided,  shared  or  participated  in  common  with  others. 
Divination,  div-e-na-shun,  s.  530.    Prediction  or 

foretelling  of  future  things. 
Divine,  de-vine',  a.  124.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
God;  proceeding  from  God,  not  natural,  not  human;  ex- 
cellent in  a  supreme  degree ;  presagcful. 
Divine,  de-vine',  s.    A  minister  of  the  gospel,  apriest, 

a  clergyman;  a  man  skilled  in  divinity,  a  theologian. 
To  Divine,  de-vine',  v.  a.    To  foretel,  to  foreknow. 
To  Divine,  de-vine',  v.  n.    To  utter  prognostication; 

to  feel  presages;  to  conjecture,  to  guess. 
Divinely,  de-vine'-le,  ad.  By  the  agency  or  influence 
of  God;  excellently,  in  the  supreme  degree;  in  a  manner 
noting  a  deity.  ,    ^    ,  „ 
DiviNENEss,  de-vine-nes,  s.     Divinity,  participation 

of  the  Divine  nature;  excellence  in  the  supreme  degree. 
Diviner,  de-vi'-nur,  s.  98.    One  that  professes  divi- 
nation, or  the  art  of  revealing  occult  things  by  superna- 
tural means;  conjecturer,  guesser. 
DiviNERESs,  de-vine'-res,  s.    A  prophetess. 
Divinity,  de-vin'-e-te,  s.  511.     Participation  of  th« 
nature  and  excellence  of  God,  deity,  godhead;  the  Deity, 
the  Supreme  Being;  celestial  being;  the  science  of  divine 
things,  theology. 
Divisible,  de-vlz'-e-bl,  a.  124.    Capable  of  being  di- 
vided into  parts,  separable.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Divisibility,  de-viz-e-bil  -e-te,  s.    The  quality  of 

admitting  division.       ^  ^  ^ 
DivisiBLENESs,  dc-vlz  -c-bl-nes,  s.  Divisibility. 

Division,  de-vizh'-fln,  s.  The  act  of  dividing  any  thing 
into  parts;  the  state  of  being  dividedv  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  kept  apart,  partition;  the  ..part  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  dividing;  disunion,  differ- 
ence; parts  into  which  a  discourse  is  distributed;  space 
between  the  notes  of  musick,  just  time;  in  arithmetick. 
the  separation  or  parting  of  any  number  or  quantity  given, 
into  any  parts  assigned. 
Divisor,  de-vi'-ziir,  s.  166.    The  number  given,  by 

which  the  dividend  is  divided. 
Divorce,  de-v6rse',  s,  124.  The  legal  separation  of 
husband  and  wife;  separation,  disunion;  the  sentence  by 
which  a  marriage  is  dissolved. 
To  Divorce,  de-vorse',  v.  a.  To  separate  a  husband 
or  wife  from  the  other;  to  force  asunder,  to  separate  by 
violence. 

Divorcement,  de-v6rse'-ment,  s.  Divorce,  separation 
of  marriage. 
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Divorcer,  de-v6r'-sur,  s.  The  person  or  cause  which 
produces  divorce  or  separation. 

DuRETicK,  di-u-ret'-ik,  a.  Having  the  power  to  pro  - 
voke  urine.       ^  ^ 

DiLRXAL,  di-ur'-nal,  a.  116.  Relating  to  the  day ; 
constituting  the  day ;  performed  in  a  day,  daily. 

DiiRXAL,  di-iir -nal,  s.    A  journal,  a  day-book. 

Dii'RXALliY,  di-ur'-nal-le,  ad.    Daily,  every  day. 

Dii'TrRXlTY,  di-u-tur'-ne-tc,  S.    Length  of  duration. 

To  DivuiiGE,  de-vulje',  v.  a.  To  publish,  to  make  pub- 
lick;  to  proclaim. 

DivuLGER,  de-vul'-jur,  s.  98.    A  publisher. 

DnxTLSioiv,  de-vul'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  plucking  away. 

To  DiZEN,  di'-zn,  v.  a.  103.    To  dress,  to  decjt. 

DizzARD,  diz'-zfird,  s.    A  blockhead,  a  fool. 

Dizziness,  diz'-ze-nes,  s.  Giddiness. 

Dizzy,  diz'-ze,  a.  Giddy,  causing  giddiness  ;  thoughtless. 

To  Dizzy,  diz'-ze,  v.  a.  To  whirl  round,  to  make  giddy. 

To  Do,  doo,  V.  a.  164.  To  practise  or  act  any  thing 
good  or  bad;  to  perform,  to  achieve;  to  execute,  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  finish,  to  end ;  to  conclude,  to  settle. 

To  Do,  doo,  V.  n.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner 
well  or  ill ;  to  make  an  end,  to  conclude ;  to  cease  to 
be  concerned  with,  to  cease  to  care  about;  to  fare,  to 
be  with  regard  to  sickness  or  health,  as,  How  do  you 
do  ?  To  do  is  used  for  any  verb  to  save  the  repetition  of 
the  word;  as,  I  shall  come;  but  if  I  do  not,  go  away; 
that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is  a  word  of  vehement  com- 
mand, or  earnest  request ;  as,  Help  me,  do  !  Make  haste, 
do ! 

DociBLE,  dos'-e-bl,  a.  405.  Tractable,  docile,  easy 
to  be  taught. 

DociBLEXESS,  dos'-e-bl-nes,  S.  Teachableness,  docility. 
Docile,  dos'-sil,  a.  140.    Teachable,  easily  instructed, 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  make  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word  short,  and 
Buchanan  only  makes  it  long. — See  Indocil. 
Docility,  do-sil'-le-te,  s.      Aptness  to  be  taught, 

readiness  to  learn. 
Dock,  dok,  s.    An  herb. 

Dock,  dok,  s.  The  stump  of  the  tail,  which  remains 
after  docking. 

Dock,  dok,  s.  A  place  where  water  is  let  in  or  out 
at  pleasure,  where  ships  are  built  or  laid  up. 

To  Dock,  dok,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  a  tail;  to  cut  any 
thing  short;  to  cut  off  a  reckoning;  to  lay  a  ship  in  a 
dock. 

Docket,  dok'-5t,  s.  99.    A  direction  tied  upon  goods,  a 

summary  of  a  larger  writing. 
To  Docket,  dok'-it,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  a  docket. 
Doctor,  dok'-tur,  s.  166.     One  that  has  taken  the 

highest  degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  or  phy- 

sick;  in  some  universities  tliey  have  doctors  of  musick; 

a  physician,  one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  diseases. 

To  Doctor,  dok'-tiir,  v.  a.    To  physick,  to  cure. 
Doctoral,  dok'-to-r;il,  a.     Relating  to  the  degree  of  a 
doctor. 

Doctorally,  dok'-to-ral-le,  ad.  In  manncrof  a  doctor. 

DocTORsHiP,  dok'-tur- ship,  s.    The  rank  of  a  doctor. 

Doctrinal,  dok'-trc-nal,  a.  Containing  doctrine;  per- 
taining to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 

Do<;'rRi\.\LLv,  dok'-trc-nal'-e,  ad.  In  the  form  of 
doctrine,  ponitivcly. 

DocTRixK,  doK'-ti  iii',  s.  140.  The  principles  or  posi 
tions  of  any  Hect  or  maHlcr;  the  act  of  teaching. 

Do<:rMK\T,  dok'-u-in?;nt,  s.  Precept,  instruction,  di 
rertion. 

DoDDKR,  dod'-dnr,       98.    A  plant  which  winds  itself 

about  other  plantn,  and  drawH  the  chief  part  of  its  nourish 

ment  from  tliem. 
DoDKCAGON,  do-d^sk'-a-gon,  «.  A  figure  of  twelve  sides. 
To  DoiiGi:,  dod.je,  v.  n.     To  uhc  craft;  to  shift  place  an 

annliier  aii|iroii(  lieH  ;  to  play  faht  and  loose,  to  raise  tx- 

pertationn  and  di)*ii|)poiiit  (Ik  ni. 
Doi>M/\N,  d«)d -inati,  s.  H8.    'I'Uv.  name  of  a  finh. 
Doe,  do,  ».    A  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 


met  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  move  161, 

Doer,  dOO'-Ar,  s.  296.  One  that  does  any  thing  good 
or  bad. 

Does,  daz.  296.  The  third  person  from  Do,  familiarly 
used  for  Doth,  which  is  now  grown  solemn  and  almost 
obsolete. 

To  Doff,  dof,  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  put  away,  to  get  rid 
of;  to  delay,  to  refer  to  another  time.  Obsolete. 

Dog,  dog-,  s.  A  domestick  animal  remarkably  various 
in  his  species;  a  constellation  called  Sirius,  or  Canicula, 
rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  during  the  dog  days;  a 
reproachful  name  for  a  man. 

To  Dog,  dog-,  v.  a.    To  follow  any  one,  watching  him 

with  an  insidious  design. 
Dog-teeth,  dog'-teetA,  s.     The  teeth  in  the  human 

head  next  to  the  grinders,  the  eye  teeth. 
DoG-TRicii,  dog'-trik,  s.    An  ill  turn,  surly  or  brutal 

treatment. 
Dog-bane,  dog^-bane,  s.    An  herb. 
DoG-ERiAR,  dog-'-bri-ur,  s.    The  briar  that  hears  the 

hip. 

Dog-cheap,  dog'-tsheep,  a.    Cheap  as  dog's  meat. 

DoG-DAYS,  dog'-daze,  s.  The  days  in  which  the  dog- 
star  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun. 

Doge,  doje,  s.  The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Venice  and  Genoa. 

Dogfish,  dog'-fish,  s.    A  shark. 

DoGFLY,  dog'-fli,  s.    A  voracious  biting  fly. 

Dogged,  dog'-g-ed,  a.  386.  Sullen,  sour,  morose,  ill- 
humoured,  gloomy. 

Doggedly,  dog'-ged-le,  ad.    Sullenly,  gloomily. 

Doggedness,  dog^'-ged-neSjS.  Gloom  of  mind,  sullenness. 

Dogger,  do^'-g'ftr,  s.  98.    A  small  ship  with  one  mast. 

Doggrel,  dog'-^rel,  s.    Mean,  worthless  verses. 

Doggish,  dog^'-gish,  a.    Currish,  brutal. 

DoGHEARTED,  dog'-liai'-ted,  a.  Cruel,  pitiless,  mali- 
cious. 

DoGHOLE,  dog'-hole,  s.    A  vile  hole. 

DoGKENNEL,  dog'-kcn-ncl,  s.    A  little  hut  or  house  for 

dogs.  4,5, 

DoGLOUSE,  dog  -loiise  S.  An  insect  that  harbours  on 
dogs. 

Dogma,  dog'-ma,  s.  Established  principle,  settled  no- 
tion. 

t^r  This  word,  unlike  many  of  its  Greek  and  Latin  re- 
lations, seems  to  have  deigned  to  pi  uralize  itself  by  i>og^mas  ; 
Dogmata  is  indeed  sometimes  used,  but,  like  Memoranda^ 
is  growing  pedantick. 

Dogmatism,  dof^'-ma-tizm,  s.    Dogmatical  assertion. 

Dogmatical,  dog--niat'-c-kal,  )        .  ..„,.,.„ 

I  '  2i    rktult^-    Authoritative,  ma- 

DoGMATicK,  dog-mat -ik,  5011.) 
gisterial,  positive.  ^  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

Dogmatically,  dog-mat'-e-kal-e,  atZ.  Magisterially, 
positively.  4  ,  t  « 

DoGMATicALNESs,  dog-mat'-e-kal-nCs,  s.  Magistcrial- 
ness,  mock  authority. 

Dogmatist,  dog'-niii -tist,  s.  A  magisterial  teacher,  a 
bold  advancer  of  principles. 

To  Dogmatise,  dog'-nia-tize,  v.  n.  To  assert  posi- 
tively; to  teach  magisteri;illy. 

Djigmatiser,  dog'-ma-tl-ziir,  s.  An  asscrtor,  a  magis- 
terial teacher. 

DoGROsE,  do|^'-rozc,  s.    The  flower  of  the  hip. 

Dogslekp,  dog'-slc(''|i,  S.    Pretended  sleep. 

DoGSMHAT,  dog'/-m('te,  S.    Refuse,  vile  stuff. 

DoGsTAR,  dog'-stc\r,  s.  Tlie  star  which  gives  name  to 
the  dog-days. 

DoGHTOOTll,  dogz'-to5f//,  S.    A  plant. 

Dogtrot,  dog'-trot,  s.    A  gentle  trot  like  that  of  a  dog. 

I)ogm  i:aky,  dog->vr'-iM\  a.    Tired  as  a  dog. 

Dogwood,  dog'-Mi\d,  .s.  — See  Coinclian  Cherry. 

Doily,  doc'-lr,  s.    A  species  of  woiillen  stuff. 

Doi\GS,  d<^A'-ingz,  s.  Things  done,  events,  fraiisac- 
lioiis;  feats,  actionH  pood  or  bad;  stir,  bustle,  tumult. 

Dorr,  doit,  s.     A  KUiall  piece  of  money. 

Dole,  dole,  s.    Tiie  act  of  distributing  or  dealing ;  any 
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tiling  dealt  out  or  distributed  ;  provisions  or  money  dis- 
tributed ill  charity  ;  grief,  sorrow,  misery. 

To  Dole,  dole,  v.  a.    To  deal,  to  distribute. 

Doleful,  dole'-fiil,  a  Sorrowful,  expressing  grief; 
melancholy,  afflicted,  feeling  grief. 

Dolefully,  dolc'-ful-le,  ad.^  In  a  doleful  manner. 

DoLEFULXESs,  dolc'-f iil-ncs,  's.  Sorrow,  melancholy; 
dismaluess, 

DoLESOME,  dole'-sfim,  a.  Melancholy,  gloomy,  dismal. 
DoLESOMELY,  dole'-siim-le,  arf.  In  a  dolesome  manner. 
DoLESOllEXESS,  dole'-sum-nes,  s.  Gloom,  melancholy. 
DoLiCHURUS,  do-lik'-u-rus,  a.    In  Poetry,  having  a 

syllable  too  much  at  the  end. 
Doll,  dol,  s.    A  little  girl's  puppet. 

This  word  ought  to  be  Mritteu  with  one  I  only:  for 
th'j  reasons,  see  Principles,  406. 

Dollar,  dol'-lflr,  s.  418.  A  Dutch  and  German  coin  of 
different  value,  from  about  two  shillings  and  six-pence  to 
four  shillings  and  six-jienre. 

DoLORiFicK,  dol-o-rif -ik,  a.  530.  That  causes  grief 
or  pain. 

Dolorous,  dol'-o-rus,  a.  503.     Sorrowful,  doleful, 

dismal ;  painful. 
Dolour,  do-lfir,  s.  314.    Grief,  sorrow ;  lamentation, 
complaint.  ^,  ,  .  i 

itr  Mr.  ^'ares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Elphinston,  and 
Eniick  mate  the  first  o  in  this  w  ord  short,  as  in  Dollar ; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Dr.  Ash,  long, 
as  in  Donor:  the  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  analo- 
gical, 542. 

Dolphin,  dol'-fin,  s.    A  fish. 
Dolt,  dolt,  s.    A  heavy  stupid  fellow. 


Doltish,  dolt'-isli,  a. 


Stupid,  blockish. 
Dominion,  empire;  possession, 


house,  a  fabrick;  an 


Belonging  to  the 
private,  not  open 


Domain,  do-mane ,  s. 
estate. 

Dome,  dome,  s.    A  building, 
hemispherical  arch,  a  cupola. 

izr  There  is  astrongpropen3ity,particularly  in  the  people 
of  London,  to  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
room;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  Dictionaries,  which 
give  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  add  to  the  already  too  numerous  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral sound  of  0. 
Domestical,  do-mes'-te-kal 
DoMESTicK,  do-mes'-tik, 
house,  not  relating  to  things  publick 
inhabiting  the  house,  not  wild;  not  foreign,  intestine. 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  of  English,  as  of  all  living 
tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one  cursory  and 
colloquial,  the  other  regular  and  solemn.    He  gives  no  in- 
Ptanccs  of  this  double  pronunciation;  and  it  is  at  lirst  a 
little  diflicult  to  conceive  what  are  the  words  in  which  this 
observation  is  verified.   Solemn  speaking  seems  to  have  no 
effect  unon  the  accented  vowels;  for,  let  us  pronounce  them 
as  rapidly  or  as  solemnly  as  we  will,  we  certainly  do  not 
make  any  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  ot  them.  Ihi 
only  part  of  the  language  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  s  observa 
tioii  seems  true,  is  'some  of  the  vowels  when  unaccented 
and  of  these  the  0  seems  to  undergo  the  greatest  change 
in  consequence  of  solemnity  or  rapidity.    Ihus  the  o  in 
obev  is,  in  solemn  speaking,  pronounced  as  long  and  lull  as 
in  the  first  syllable  of  open;   but  in  rapid  and  cursor." 
Hpeaking,  as  short  as  the  o  in  oven.   This  latter  sound 
however,  must  not  be  given  as  a  model;  ior,  let  the  pro 
nunciation  be  ever  so  rapid  and  familiar,  there  is  a  certain 
elegance  in  giving  the  o,  in  this  situation,  its  full,  open 
sound,  approaching  to  that  which  it  has  when  under  the 
accent;  and  though  nothing  but  a  delicacy  ol  ear  will  direct 
us  to  the  degree  of  openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce 
the  unaccented  o  in  Domcstick,  Docility,  Potential,  Pro- 
ceed, Monastick^  Monotony,  etc.  w  e  may  be  assured  that 
these  vowels  arc  exactly  under  the  same  predicament ;  and 
can  never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut,  as  if  written  Z>om- 
jnesticl.',  Dos&ilitu,  Fottential,   etc.  without  hurting  the 
ears  of  every  good  speaker,  and  overturning  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  pronunciation,  547,  548. 

The  same  observations  seem  to  hold  good  of  the  vmac 
cented  o  in  every  word  ending  in  ory;  as  transitory,  dila- 
loni  etc.  The  o  in  rapid  speaking  certainly  goes  into  short 
u  as  if  written  transitury,  dilatury,  etc.  but  in  solemn 
pronunciation  approaebes  to  the  accented,  open  sound  of  o 
in  elory  story,  etc,  but  as  the  o  in  these  terminations  never 
admits  o'f  being  pronounced  quite  so  open  as  when  ending 
a  syllable  belore  the  accent,  1  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridaia 
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given  it  the  colloquial  sound  of  short  w,  512.  557.  —  See 

Command. 

To  Domesticate,  do-mes'-te-kate,  v.  a.    To  make 

domestick,  to  withdraw  from  the  publick. 
Domiciliary,  dom-e-sil'-yti-re,  a.  113.  Intruding  into 

private  houses  under  pretence  of  searching  for  enemies 

or  contraband  goods. 
Dominant,  doni'-e-nant,  a.    Predominant,  presiding, 

ascendant. 

To  Dominate,  dom'-e-nate,  v.  a.    To  predominate, 

to  prevail  over  the  rest. 
Domination,  dom'-e-na-shiin,  s.    Power,  dominion; 

tyranny,  insolent  authority ;  one  highly  exalted  in  power, 

used  of  angelick  beings, 
Dominator,  dom'-e-na-tor,  s.  521.    The  presiding 

power. 

To  Domineer,  dom-e-neer ,  v.  n.    To  rule  with  in- 
solence, to  act  without  control. 
Dominical,  do-miii'-e-kal,  a.    That  which  notes  the 

Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 
Dominion,  do-ram'-yun,  s.  113.    Sovereign  authority; 
right  of  possession  or  use,  without  being  accountable; 
territory ;  region,  district;  predominance,  ascendant;  an 
order  of  angels. 
Don,  don,  s.    The  Spanish  title  for  a  gentleman. 
To  Don,  don,  v.  a.    To  put  on.    Little  used. 
DoNARY,  do'-na-re,  s.    A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 
Donation,  do-na'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  giving  anything; 

the  grant  by  which  any  thing  is  given. 
Donative,  don'-a-tiv,  s.  503.    A  gift,  a  largess,  a 
present;  in  law,  a  benefice  merely  given  and  collated  by 
the  patron  to  a  man,  without  institution  or  induction, 
{^rl  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  John- 
ston, and  Entick,  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  first 
yllable  of  this  word,  not  only  as  I  think  it  contrary  to  the 
best  usage,  but  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  analogy  of 
words  in  this  termination.    Let  not  the  long  quantity  of 
he  Latin  o  in  Donatio  be  pleaded  against  me;  for  (waving 
the  utter  uncertainty  of  arguing  from  the  Latin  quantity 
to  ours,  545),  this  would  prove  that  the  a  and  e  in  the  first 
syllable  of  Sanative  and  Lenitive  ought  to  be  long  like- 
wise. Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perry,  are  on  my 
ide. 

Done,  dun.    Part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Do. 

Done,  dun,  interj.  The  word  by  which  a  wager  is  con- 
cluded; when  a  wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepts  says  it 
is  Done. 

Donor,  do -nor,  s.    A  giver,  a  bestower. 

Doodle,  doO'-dl,  s.  405.    A  trifler,  an  idler.    A  low 

word. 

To  Doom,  doom,  v.  a.  To  condemn  to  any  punishment, 
to  sentence;  to  command  judicially  or  authoritatively;  to 
destine,  to  command  by  uncontrollable  authority. 

Doom,  doOra,  s.  Judicial  sentence, judgment;  condemna- 
tion ;  determination  declared ;  the  state  to  which  one  is 
destined;  ruin,  destruction. 

Doomsday,  d6(">raz'-da,  s.  The  day  of  final  and  uni- 
versal judgment;  the  last,  the  great  day;  the  day  of  sen- 
tence or  condemnation. 

Doomsday-book,  dOiWz'-da'-boOk,  A  book  made 
by  order  of  AVilliam  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  were  registered. 

Door,  dorc,  s.  310.  The  gate  of  a  house,  that  which 
opens  to  yield  entrance ;  entrance,  portal ;  passage,  avenue, 
means  of  approach:  Out  of  doors,  no  more  to  be  found, 
fairly  sent  away :  At  the  door  of  any  one,  imputable, 
chargeable  upon  him ;  INext  door  to,  approaching  to,  near  to. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  has  a  quotation  from 

Gower,  where  this  word  is  spelled  Dore  as  it  is  pronounced 

at  this  day,  and  this  was  probably  the  old  pronunciation. 

"There  is  no  fire,  there  is  no  spark, 

"  There  is  no  Dore,  which  may  chark.— €rOM?er,  lib.  4. 

The  frame  in  which  the 
Porter,   one  that 


Doorcase,  dore'-kase,  s. 
door  is  enclosed. 

Doorkeeper,  dorc'-keep'-fir, 
keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

D09VET,  dok'-it,  s.  99.  415. 

warrant. 

DoRiCK,  dor'-ik,  a.  Relating  to  the  Dorlck  architecture; 
a  species  of  architecture  invented  by  the  Dorians,  the 
T2 


A  paper  containing  a 
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Double,  dub'-bl,  s.    Twice  the 


a  province  or  district  in  ancient 
a  sleeping 


in 


518. 


Having  the 
used 


inhabitants  of  Doria, 
Greece. 

Dormant,  dor'-mant,  a.  Sleeping; 

posture;  concealed,  not  divulged. 
DoRmTORY,  dor'-rae-tur-e,  s.  557.    A  place  to  sleep 

in,  a  room  with  many  beds ;  a  burial-place. 
Dormouse,  dor'-mouse,  s.  A  small  animal  which  passes 

a  large  ^part  of  the  winter  in  sleep. 
Dorx,  dorn,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 
Dorr,  dor,  s.   A  kind  of  iijing  insect,  the  hedge-chafer. 
DoRSEL,  dor'-sil,    \       ^       .       ^  ,  ^  , 
Dorser,  d6r -sAr,  ]       A  panmer,  a  basket  or  bag,  one 

of  which  hangs  on  either  side  of  a  beast  of  burden. 
Dorsiferous,  dor-sif -fe-  rus, 
Dorsiparous,  dor-sip'-pa-rus, 

property  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the  back 

of  plants  that  have  the  seeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves, 

as  fern. 

Dose,  dose,  s.  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken 
at  one  time ;  as  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot ; 
the  utmost  quantity  of  strong  liquor  that  a  man  can  swal- 
low. 

To  Dose,  dose,  v.  a.  To  proportion  a  medicine  pro- 
perly to  the  pjatient  or  disease. 

Dossil,  dos'-sil,  s.    A  pledget,  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint. 

Dost,  dust.    The  second  person  of  Do. 

Dot,  dot,  s.  A  small  point  or  spot  made  to  mark  any 
place  in  a  writing. 

To  Dot,  dot,  v.  a.    To  make  dots  or  spots. 

DdTAGE,  do -tadje,  S.  90.  Loss  of  understanding,  im- 
becility of  mind;  excessive  fondness. 

Dotal,  do -tal,  a.  88.  Relating  to  the  portion  of  a 
woman,  constituting  her  portion. 

Dotard,  do'-tard,  s.  88.  A  man  whose  age  has  im- 
paired his  intellects. 

To  Dote,  dote,  v.  n.  To  have  the  intellects  impaired 
by  age  or  passion;  to  be  in  love  to  extremity;  to  dote 
upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fondness. 

Doter,  do'-tur,  s.  98.  One  whose  understanding  is 
impaired  by  years,  a  dotard ;  a  man  fondly,  weakly,  and 
excessively  in  love. 

Doth,  dath.    The  third  person  of  Do. 

DoTiivGLY,  d(V-ting-le,  ad.  Fondly. 

DoTTARD,  dot'-tard,  s.  88.    A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting. 

Dotterel,  dot'-tur-il,  s.  99.    The  name  of  a  bird. 

Double,  dub'-bl,  a.  314.  405.  Two  of  a  sort,  one 
corresponding  to  the  other;  twice  as  much,  containing 
the  same  quantity  repeated;  two-fold,  of  two  kiiulH,  two 
in  number;  having  twice  the  elFect  or  influence ;  deceitful, 
acting  two  parts.— See  Codle. 

Double-plea,  dub'-bl-ple,  s.  That  in  which  the  de- 
fendant alleges  for  himself  two  several  matters,  whereof 
either  is  sullicient  to  effect  his  desire  in  debarring  the 
plaintiff. 

Douele-bitixg,  dub-bl-bi'-tliig,  a.  Biting  or  cutting 
on  either  side. 

Double-buttoxed,  dab-bl-but'-tnd,  a.  170.  359. 
Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 

Doi  ele-dealer,  dub-bl-dc'-lur,  s.  \  deceitful,  subtle, 
insidious  fellow,  one  who  says  one  thing  and  thinks  an- 
other. 

DornLK-DEALiXG,  dub-l)l-d(V-ling 

mulalioM,  low  or  wicked  cunning. 
To  Doi  Bi.K-DiK,  diil)-bl-(ir,  V.  a. 
Doi  iJLK  iiKADKu,  dnb  bl  lu'd'-fid, 

nowers  growing  one  to  another. 
To  l)<u  ble-lock,  dub  bl-lol/,  v.  a. 

lock  twice. 

Dorni,K-Mi\DKo,  dftb-bl-mind'-Sd,  a. 

sidiouH. 

Doi  iJLK  TONGUKi),  drtb-bl  tini'rd',  a.  359.  Deceitful, 

^  giving  contrary  arcoiiniH  of  the  siiuw  thing. 
To  Dot  Ki.K,  V.  a.    To  enlarge  any  quantity 

hy  addition  or  llnr  nanic  qnantilj  ;  lo  contain  tu  ice  the 
i|iian!it>  ;  lo  add  one  lo  .inothi  r  in  lh<;  same  order  or  par- 
allel ;  lo  fold  ;  lo  paHs  round  a  lu-adland. 
To  I)oi  lii.K,  dub'  bl 
quanlil 


s.    Artifice,  dissi- 

To  die  twice  over. 
a.      Having  the 

a.    To  shoot  the 

Deceitful,  in- 


quantity  or  number; 
strong  beer  of  twice  the  common  strength;  a  trick,  a  shift, 
an  artifice. 

Doueleness,  dub'-bl-nes,  s.  The  state  of  beins:  double. 
Doubler,  dub'-bl-ar,  s.    He  that  doubles  any  thing. 
Doublet,  dub'-bl-6t,  s.  99.    The  inner  garment  of  a 

man,  the  waistcoat;  two,  a  pair. 
DouBLOiv,  dub-bl-o6n',  s.  French.     A  Spanish  coin, 

containing^the  value  of  two  pistoles.  —  See  Encore. 


In  twice  the  quantity,  to  twice 
to  be  in 


Doubly,  dub-bl-e,  ad 

the  degree. 

To  Doubt,  dout,  v.  a.  313.    To  question 
uncertainty ;  to  fear;  to  suspect;  to  hesitate. 

To  Doubt,  dout,  v.  n.  To  hold  questionable,  to  think 
uncertain ;  to  fear,  to  suspect,  to  distrust. 

Doubt,  dout,  S.  Uncertainty  of  mind,  suspense;  ques- 
tion, point  unsettled  ;  scruple,  perplexity ;  suspicion,  ap- 
prehension of  ill ;  difficulty  objected. 

Doubter,  dou'-tur,  s.  98.  One  who  entertains  scruples. 

Doubtful,  dout'-ful,  a.  Dubious ;  ambiguous ;  question- 
able, uncertain ;  not  secure,  not  confident. 

Doubtfully,  dout'-ful-le,  ad.  Dubiously,  irresolutely ; 
ambiguously,  with  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Doubtfulness,  dout'-ful-nes,  s.  Dubiousness,  am- 
biguity. 

DouBTiNGLY,  dout'-iug-le,  ad.  In  a  doubting  manner, 
dubiously. 

Doubtless,  dout'-les,  a.  Without  fear,  without  ap- 
prehension of  danger. 

Doubtless,  dout'-les,  ad.  Without  doubt,  unquestion- 
ably. 

Dove,  duv,  s.  165.    A  wild  pigeon;  a  pigeon. 

Dovecot,  duv'-kot,  s.  A  small  building  in  which  pi- 
geons are  bred  and  kept. 

Dovehouse,  duv'-house,  s.    A  house  for  pigeons. 

Dovetail,  duv'-tale,  s.  A  form  of  joining  two  bodies 
together,  where  that  which  is  inserted  has  the  form  of  a 
wedge  reversed. 

Dough,  do,  s.  318.  The  paste  of  bread  or  pies  yet 
unbaked. 

Doughty,  dou'-te,  a.  313.  Brave,  illustrious,  emi- 
nent.  Now  used  only  ironically. 

Doughy,  do'-e,  a.    Unsound,  soft,  unhardened. 

To  Douse,  tloiise,  v.  a.  313.  To  put  over  head  sud- 
denly in  the  water. 

To  Douse,  douse,  v.  n.  To  fall  suddenly  into  the 
water. 

Dowager,  dou'-fi-jur,  s.  223.  A  widow  with  a  join- 
ture ;  the  title  given  to  ladies  who  survive  their  husbands. 

Dowdy,  dou'-de,  s.  223.  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  in- 
elegant woman. 

Dower,  dou'-ur,  223.  \      .p.  ,   , .  ,  .  • 

"   That  which  the  wife  brmgeth 


Dowery,  dou'-ur-e, 
to  her  husband  in  marriage 


that  which  the  widow 


pos- 


It  in,  V.  71.  To 

;  to  enliirge  the  btake  to 
ill  running. 


n«reaHe  to  twice  the 
iwicu  the  sum  in  play; 


sesses;  the  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife;  endowment, 
gift.  ^ 

Dowered,  doiV-urd,  a.  359.    Portioned,  supplied  with 
a  portion. 

DowERLESS,  doii'-fir-lf'S,  a.    Without  a  fortune. 
Dowlas,  dou'-las,  s.  223.    A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 
DowiM,  douii,  s.  223.     Soft  feathers;   any  tiling  that 

soothes  or  mollilies;  soft  wool,  or  fender  hair;  the  soft 

fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the  seeds. 
DoM'\,  doiiii,  s.    A  large  open  plain  or  valley. 
DoM  i\,  (louii,  prep.      Along  a  descent,  from  a  higher 

I)lace  lo  a  lower;  towards  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Do\v\,  (loiiii,  ad.      On  the  ground,  from  a  higlier  lo  a 

lower  situation  ;  tending  towards  llit;  ground;  outof  sight, 

below  tilt;  horizon;  to  a  total  subjection;  into  disigrace, 

into  declining  reputation;  I'p  and  down,  here  and  there. 
Dow.\,  doun,  intcrj.    An  exhortation  to  destruction  or 

demolition. 

Downcast,  doun'-kast,  a.    Bent  down,  directed  to  the 
ground. 

DowwAL,  doi'iii'-fiill,  .9.  406.     Ruin,  fall  from  state; 

a  body  of  thingN  lulling;  deHtructiou  of  fabricks. 
Downfalle!V,  d()dn'-lilln,  part.  a.    Ruined,  fallen. 
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nir  1C7,  nit  163  -  tibe  171,  tftb  173,  bdU  173  —  6il  299 

Declivity,  descent.  See 
Having   a  dejected 


DRA 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


Do^v:sHiLL,  doun-hil,  s. 

Vunghill.         ,s  3  ,  ,00-  ^ 
DowxLOOKED,  doun-lookt,  a. 

countenance,  fallen,  melancholy. 
DowxLYiXG,  doun-li'-ing,  a.    About  to  be  in  travail 

of  childbirth. 

Downright,  douii-rlte',  ad.    Straight  or  right  down; 

in  plain  terms ;  completely,  without  stopping  short. 
Downright,  doun'-rlte,  a.    Plain,  open,  undisguised; 

directly  tending  to  the  point ;  unceremonious,  honestly 

surly;  plain,  without  palliation. 
DowxsiTTiXG,  doiin-sit'-ting,  s.    Rest,  repose. 
Downward,  doun'-wQrd,  88.  j       Towards  the  centre ; 
Downwards,  doun  -wiirdz,  ) 

from  a  higher  situation  to  a  lower ;  in  a  course  ot  suc- 
cessive or  lineal  descent. 
Downward,  doun'-wurd,  a.    Mo\ing  on  a  declivity; 

declivous,  bending;  depressed,  dejected. 
Downy,  dou-ne,  a.    Covered  with  down  or  nap 

of  down  or  soft  feathers ;  soft,  tender,  soothing. 


made 


s.    A  portion  given  with  a  wife; 


s.  518.     A  form  of  giving 


^1 


DowRE,  dour,  223. 
Do>vTiY,  dou-re, 

a  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 
DoxoLOGY,  dok-sol'-o-je 

glory  to  God.^ 
Doxy,  dok'-se,  s.    A  whore,  a  loose  wench. 
To  Doze,  doze,  v.  n.    To  slumber,  to  be  half  asleep 
To  Doze,  doze,  v.  a.    To  stupify,  to  dull. 
Dozen,  duz'  -zn,  s.  103.    The  number  of  twelve. 
Doziness,  do'-ze-nes,  s.    Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 
Dozy,  do'-ze,  a.    Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 
Drab,  drab,  s.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 
Drachm,  drum,  S.     An  old  Roman  coin;  the  eighth 

part  of  an  ounce. 
Drachma,  drak'-ma,  s.    The  drachm;  the  name  oi 

an  old  Roman  coin. 
Draff,  draf,  s.    Any  thing  thrown  away. 
Draffy,  draf '-fe,  a.    Worthless,  dreggy. 
Draft,  draft,  a.     Corrupted  from  Draught. 
To  Drag,  drag,  v.  a.    To  pull  along  the  ground 
main  force;  to  draw  any  thing  burtheusome ;  to  draw  con- 
temptuously along;  to  pull  about  with  violence  and  igno- 
miny ;  to  pull  roughly  and  lorcibly. 
To  Drag,  drag,  v.  n.    To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail 

grate  upon  the  ground. 
Drag,  drag,  s.    A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  an  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of  things 
under  water;  a  kiud  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 
Dragnet,  drag-net,  s.    A  net  which  is  drawn  along 

the  bottom  of  the  water  ,        ^  1 

To  Draggie,  drag'-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  dirty  by 

dragging  on  the  ground. 
To  Draggle,  drag'-gl,  v.  n.    To  grow  dirty  by  being 

drawn  along  the  ground. 
Dragon,  dr{ig'-un,  s.  166.    A  winged  serpent 
violent  man  or  woman;  a  constellation 
Pole.  ,  , 

Dragonet,  drag  -un-et,  s.    A  little  dragon. 
Dragonfly,  drag'-un-fli,  s.    A  fierce  stinging  fly. 
Dragonish,  drag'-un-ish,  a.    Haviug  the  form  of  a 
dragon. 

Dragonlike,  drag'-Un-hke,  a.    Furious,  fiery. 

Dragonsblood,  drag -unz-bliid,  s.    A  kind  of  resin. 

Dragonshead,  drag'-unz-hed,  s.    A  plant. 

Dragontree,  drag'-un-tree,  s.  Palm-tree. 

Dragoon,  dra-gOOn',  s.    A  kind  of  soldier  that  serves 
indilferently  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  See  Encore. 

To  Dragoon,  Ara-gMm,  v.  a.    To  persecute  by  ab- 
andoning a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 

To  Drain,  drane,  v.  a.     To  draw  olf  gradually ;  to 
empty  by  drawing  gradually  away  what  it  contains 
make  quite  dry. 

Drain,  draiie,  s.    The  ehaunel  through  which  liquids 
are  gradually  drawn. 

Drake,  drake,  s.  The  male  of  the  duck  ;  a  smalT  piece 
of  artillery. 


a  fierce 
near  the  North 


Dram,  dram,  s.  In  w  eight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  ; 
a  small  quantity ;  such  a  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  as  is 
usually  drank  at  once;  spirits,  distilled  liquors. 
To  Dram,  dram,  v.  n.  To  drink  distilled  spirits. 
Drama,  dra -ma,  or  dram'-ma,  s.  A  poem  accommo- 
dated to  action,  a  poem  in  which  the  action  is  not  related, 
but  represented;  play,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy. 

The  last  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  that  which 
was  universally  current  till  within  these  few  years;  but  the 
first  has  insensibly  stolen  into  use,  as  we  may  observe  troni 
the  several  Dictionaries  which  have  adopted  it.  Mr.  fchc- 
ridan,  W.Johnston,  Mr.Nares,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  lutlge 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  Entick  and  Bailey,  pronounce 
it  with  the  first  a  long;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  and, 
if  we  may  guess  at  Dr.  Ash  by  his  accent,  with  the  same 
letter  short.  Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both  ways  ;  but,  by  placing 
the  sound  with  the  long  a  first,  seems  to  preler  it.  liie 
authorities  are  certainly  on  the  side  1  have  adopted ;  but  1 
ish  also  to  establish  it  by  analogy. 

And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Latin  quantity  to  the  English,  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  first  pronunciation:  lor  in  a  Liatm 
word  of  two  syllables,  where  a  consonant  comes  between 
two  vowels,  tHe  consonant  always  goes  to  the  last,  and  the 
first  vowel  is  pronounced  long,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  quantity.  Thus  Crates,  the  philosopher,  and  crates, 
a  hurdle;  decus  honour,  aiiddedo,  to  give  ;  ovo,  to  triumph, 
and  ovum,  an  egg;  Numa,  the  legislator,  andAumen,  the 
divinity,  have  the  first  vowels  always  sounded  long  by  an 
Enfflish  speaker,  although  in  the  Latin  the  first  vowel  m 
the  first  word  of  each  of  these  pairs  is  short.  From  this 
universal  manner  of  pronouncing  Latin  words,  though  con- 
trary to  Latin  quantity,  it  is  no  wonder,  when  we  adopt 
words  from  that  language  without  any  alteration,  we  should 
pronounce  them  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  may  be  tairly 
concluded,  that  this  uniform  pronunciation  ot  the  Latin  ari- 
ses from  the  genius  of  our  own  tongue ;  which  always  in- 
clines us  to  lengthen  the  accented  vowel  betore  a  single 
consonant  in  words  of  two  syllables;  otherwise,  what  reason 
can  we  assign  for  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  ancestors  lor 
doublinff  the  consonants  in  verbs,  verbal  nouns  and  parti- 
ciples, where  a  single  vowel  was  preceded  by  a  single  con- 
sonant in  them  ?  But  an  affectation  ot  Latinity  seems  to 
have  disturbed  the  general  pronunciation  ot  our  ovyn  lan- 
ffuaffe  as  much  as  our  own  pronunciation  has  disturbed  the 
Latin  quantity:  for,  though  we  neglect  the  quantity  ot  La- 
tin dissyllables,  when  we  are  pronouncing  that  language, 
vet  in  dissyllables  of  our  own,  formed  from  the  Latin,  and 
anc-lic'sed,  we  seem  to  be,  in  some  measure,  guided  by  the 
Latin  quantity.  To  what  else  can  we  attribute  the  short 
sound  of  the  first  vowel  in  magick,  placid,  tepid,  vigil, 
novel  etc. '?  and  to  what  but  the  genuine  lorce  ot  verna- 
cular'pronunciation  can  we  ascribe  the  long  sound  ot  «  in 
this  situation,  let  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  original  be  what 
it  will Thu?-  though  ejyick,  topiclc,  cynicJc,  and  tonick, 
have  the  fiistvo'wel  short,  tunick,  stupid,  Cupid,  tunml,  etc. 
have  the  u  long,  though  always  short  in  the  Latin  words 
from  which  they  are  derived.  But  however  this  may  be  in 
words  anglicised  from  the  Latin,  and  ending  in  a  conso- 
nant, perhaps,  in  nothing  is  our  pronunciation  more  regu- 
ar  thin  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in  a  word  ol  two 
syllables  ending  with  a  vowel:  in  this  case  the  first  vowel 
is  invariably  long;  and  why  the  word  m  question  should  be 
the  only  exception,  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for.  V\e 
have  no  w  ords  originally  English  of  this  lorm ;  but  those 
we  adopt  from  other  languages  sutliciently  show  the  aua- 
loffv  of  pronunciation:  thus,  Gola,  Coma,  China,  Jhra,ptia- 
ta.  Quota,  Fico,  Dado,  Sago,  Bravo,  Tyro  Hero,  ^egro, 
etc  ^tc.  h'ave  all  the  first  syllable  long;  and  why  Drama 
should  not  fall  into  the  same  analogy,  1  cannot  conceive.  A 
corroboration  of  this  is  the  pronunciation  ot  Lama,  Bra- 
ma,  Zama,  and  Zara,  and  all  proper  names  of  the  same 
for  m  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Cato,  Plato,  Strato, 
CrUo  IJraco,  etc.:  anil  I  think  it  may  be  with  conlideuce 
assi'rfed  that  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  tlie 
^Zd  Dmma  pJonouuced,  would  naturally  place  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounce  the  vowel  ui 
that  syllable  long  and  slender,  544,  54a. 


resented  by 


Dramatical  dra-mat'-e-kal   i  ^  ^^^^^ 
Dramatick,  dra-mat  -ik,  &0y.  \ 

Dramatically,  dra-mat'-e-kal-e,  ad.  Representa- 
tively, by  representation. 

DsAMATisr,  dram'-a-tlst,  s.  503.  The  author  of  dra- 
matick compositions. 

Drank,  drank.    The  pret.  of  Dnnk. 

Draper,  dra-pfir,  s.  98.    One  who  sells  cloth. 

Drapery,  dra-iJur-e,  s.  Clothwork,  tlie  trade  ofmak- 
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DRI 


ttr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  1G2,  move  164, 

Dreadless,  dred'-les,  a.    Fearless,  uuaffrighted,  in 
trepid. 


ing  cloth ;  cloth,  stulfs  of  wool ;  the  dress  of  a  picture  or 
statue, 

Draitgh,  druf,  s.  o31.  Refuse,  swill. 
DRAUGHT,  draft,  s,  215.  393.  The  act  of  drinking; 
a  Quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once  ;  the  act  of  drawing 
or  Dull  in carriages;  the  quality  of  being  drawn;  delinea- 
tion sketch;  a  picture  drawn;  the  act  ot  sweeping  with 
a  net;  the  quantity  of  ilshes  taken  by  once  drawing  the 
net-  forces  drawn  off  from  the  main  army,  a  detachment; 
a  sink  drain;  the  depth  which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks 
into  th'e  water;  a  bill  drawn  for  the  paymeat  of  money. 
Draughthottse,  draft'-hoiise,  s.     A  house  in  which 

filth  is  deposited. 
To  Draw,  driW,  v.  a.  pret.  Drew,  part.  pass.  Drawn. 
To  pull  along,  to  pull  forcibly;  to  drag;  to  suck;  to  at- 
tract; to  inhale;  to  take  from  a  cask;  to  pull  a  sword 
from  the  sheath;  to  let  out  any  liquid;  to  take  bread  out 
of  the  oven ;  to  unclose  or  slide  back  curtains ;  to  close 
or  spread  curtains ;  to  extract ;  to  protract,  to  lengthen ; 
to  represent  by  picture;  to  form  a  representation;  to  de 
duce  as  from  postulates;  to  allure,  to  entice;  to  persuade 
to  follow;  to  induce;  to  win,  to  gain;  to  extort,  to  lorce ; 
to  wrest,  to  distort;  to  compose,  to  form  in  writing;  to 
e%"iscerate,  to  einbitwel;  to  draw  in,  to  contract,  to  pull 
back,  to  inveigle,  to  entice ;  to  draw  off,  to  extract  bj 
di'itiilation,  to  withdraw,  to  abstract;  to  draw  on,  to  oc- 
casion; to  invite,  to  cause  by  degrees;  to  draw  over;  to 
persuade  to  revolt;  to  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  lengthen, 
to  pump  out  by  insiauation,  to  call  to  action,  to  detach 
for  service,  to  range  in  battle,  to  draw  up,  to  form  m 
order  of  battle,  to  form  in  m  riting. 
To  Dram%  draw,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
beast  of  draught;  to  act  as  a  weight ;  to  contract,  to  shrink  ; 
to  advance,  to  move  ;  to  unshcath  a  weapon  ;  to  practise 
the  art  of  delineation;  to  take  a  card  out  of  the  pack,  to 
lake  a  lot;  to  make  a  sore  run  by  attraction;  to  draw 
off,  to  retire,  to  retreat;  to  draw  on,  to  advance,  to  ap- 
proach. ,  ,  A 
Drawback,  draw  -bak,  s.  Money  given  back  for  ready 

piynient.  ^  ^ 

Drawbridge,  (Iraw  -  bridjc,  s.    A  bridge  made  to  be 

lifted  up,  to  hinder  or  admit  communication  at  pleasure 
Drawer,  draw'-t'ir,  s.      One  employed  in  procuring 
water  from  the  well;  one  whose  business  is  to  draw  li 
quors  from  the  cask;  that  which  has  the  power  ot  at 
traction.      ,    ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Drawer,  (lrav/-ur,  s.  A  box  in  a  case,  out  of  which 
it  is  drawn  at  pleasure;  in  the  plural,  part  of  a  man's 
dress  worn  under  the  breeches. 
Drawing,  draw'-lnj^,  s.  Delineation,  representation. 
Drvwinc-room,  draw'-Inj^-rOom,  s.  The  room  ii 
which  company  assemble  at  court;  the  company  assem 
bled  there. 

Drawn,  drawn,  part,  from  Draw.  Equal,  where  each 
party  takes  his  own  stake ;  with  a  sword  unsheathed  •,  open 
put  aside  or  unclosed  ;  eviscerated;  induced  as  from  souu 
motive. 

Drawwell,  draw'-wcl,  s.  A  deep  well,  a  well  out  of 
which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord.  —  See  Dunghill. 

To  Dram  l,  drawl,  v.  n.  To  utter  any  thing  in  a  slow 
way-       ,  J 

Dray,  dra,         ,  ,  ^   is.    The  car  on  which  beer  is 

Draycart,  dra-kart,  ) 

carried. 

Drayhorse,  dra'-horsc,  s.    A  horse  which  draws 
dray. 

Drayman,  dra'-man,  s-  88.  One  that  attends  a  dray. 
Dra/.el,  dra/' -zl,  s.  102.  405.    A  low,  mean,  worth 

U:hh,  wretch.   i\ot  used. 
Dheai),  dr^d,  s.  234.     Fear,  terror;  awe;  the  person 

or  tiling  feared. 
Dhi;au,  dr?;d,  a.    Terrible,  frightful;  awful,  vcncrabl 

in  the  liighent  degree. 
To  Dkkai>,  dri'd,  v.  a.    To  fear  iu  an  cxccsBive  de 

gree. 

To  Drkai),  drf'd,  v.  n.    To  be  in  fear. 
DiiKADEK,  dre«r  nr,  .s.  98.    One  that  lives  in  fear 
DilKAUKl  f.,  dred'  fnl,  a.    'I'rrrible,  frightful. 
DilKAOKl  l-NESri,  drfed'-lVil-n(;s,  s.    TerriblenesB,  fright 

DiiKAiivriXY,  dr<*d'-ful  r,  ad.    Terribly,  frightfully. 
DKKAM.hSHXKbH,  dr£d'-lii»-ii£n,  s.  FearlcBBucBS, 
irepidity. 


Dream,  drerae,  s.  227.     A  phantasm  of  sleep,  the 

thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man;  an  idle  fancy. 
To  Dream,  dreme,  v.  n.    To  have  the  representation 
of  something  in  sleep;  to  think,  to  imagine;  to  think  id- 
ly; to  be  sluggish;  to  idle. 
To  Dream,  dreme,  v.  a.    To  see  in  a  dream. 
Dreamer,  dre'-mfir,  s.  98,    One  who  has  dreams ;  an 
idle  fanciful  man  ;  a  mope,  a  man  lost  in  wild  imagina- 
tion ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 
DREAJiiiESs!,  dreme'-les;,  a.    Without  dreams. 
Drear,  drerc,  a.  227.    Mournful,  dismal. 
Dreary,  dre-re,  a.     Sorrowful,  distressful;  gloomy, 

dismal,  horrid. 
Dredge,  dredje,  s.    A  kiud  of  net. 
To  Dredge,  dredje,  v.  a.    To  gather  with  a  dredge. 
Dredger, dred'-jur,  s.    One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge. 
Dregginess,  dreg'-ge-nes,  S.     Fulness  of  dregs  or 

lees,  feculence. 
Dreggish,  dreg'-glsli,  a.    Foul  with  lees,  feculent. 
Dreggy,  dreg'-ge,  a.  382.    Containing  dregs,  consist- 

ng  of  dregs,  feculent. 
Dregs,  dregz,  s.     The  sediment  of  liquors,  the  lees, 
the  grounds;  any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted; 
dross,  sweepings,  refuse. 
To  Drein,  drane,  v. a.  249.    To  empty;  better  written 
Drain. 

To  Drench,  drensli,  v.  a.    To  soak,  to  steep ;  to  sa- 
turate with  drink  or  moisture ;  to  physick  by  violence. 
Drench,  drOnsli,  s.    A  draught,  swill ;  physick  for  a 

brute;  physick  that  must  be  given  by  violence. 
Drencher,  drensh'-iir,  s.     One  that  dips  or  steeps 

any  thing;  one  that  gives  physick  by  force. 
To  Dress,  dres,  v.  a.  To  clothe ;  to  adorn,  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  medicaments ;  to  curry,  to 
rub;  to  prepare  for  any  purpose;  to  trim,  to  lit  any  thing 
for  ready  use;  to  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 
Dress,  dres,  s.  Clothes,  garment ;  the  skill  of  adjust- 
ing dress. 

Dresser,  dres'-sur,  s.     One  employed  in  putting  on 

the  clothes  of  another;  one  employed  in  regulating  or 
adjusting  any  thing;  the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on  which 
meat  is  drest. 

Dressing,  dres'-sing,  s.  The  application  made  to  a  sore. 
Dressing-room,  dres'-sing-rOom,  s.    The  room  iu 

which  clothes  are  put  on. 
Dressy,  dres'-se,  a.    Shovry  in  dress. 
Drest,  drest,  part,  from  Dress,  properly  Dressed. 

(:5=Thisis  one  of  those  words  which,  for  the  sake  of  rhym- 
ing to  the  eye,  as  it  may  be  called,  poets  have  contracted 
into  an  irregular  form;  but  how  unnecessarily  may  be  seen. 
Principles,  No.  3bO. 
To  Drib,  drib,  v.  a.    To  crop 

word.  ^ 
To  Dribble,  drili'-M,  v.  n.  40,).    To  fall  in  drops; 
to  fall  weakly  and  slowly;  to  slaver  as  a  child  or  idiot. 
To  Dribble,  drlb'-l)l,  v.  a.   To  throw  down  in  drops. 
Driblet,  drib'-let,  *.    A  small  sum,  odd  money  in  a 

sum.  —  See  Codla. 
Drier,  drl'-ur,         That  which  has  the  quality  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture. 
DiiiFT,  drift,  s.    Force  impellent,  impulse;  violence, 
course;  any  thing  driven  at  random;  any  thing  driven 
or  borne  along  in  a  body  ;  a  storm,  a  s-howcr ;  a  heap  or 
.stratum  of  any  mailer  thrown  together  by  the  wind;  ten- 
dency, or  aim  of  action;  scope  of  a  discourse. 
To  Drift,  drift,  v.  a.    To  drive,  to  urge  along;  to 

throw  togeth«;r  in  h<  ap8. 
To  Drill,  dril,  v.  a.  To  pierce  any  thing  with  a  drill; 
to  perforate,  to  liore,  to  pierce;  to  make  a  hole;  to  delay, 
to  put  off;  to  teach  recruits  their  c\<;rciHe. 
Drii-l,  dril,  v.     An  iiiHtruroent  with  which  holes  are 

bored  ;  an  ape,  a  baboon. 
To  DnitvK,  drink,  v.  v.  Pret.  Drunk,  or  Drunk; 
part.  pasH,  Drunk  or  Drunken.    To  swallow  liquors, 
to  (luench  thirst;  to  be  rnlertnined  with  liquors;  to  be  au 
habitual  drunkard ;  To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking. 


to  cut  off.    A  cant 
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To  Drixk,  drink,  v.  a.  To  swallow,  applied  to  liquids; 

to  suck  up,  to  absorb. 
Drink,  drink,  s.    Liquor  to  be  swallowed,  opposed  to 

meat;  liquor  af  any  particular  kind. 
Drixkhoxey,  drink'-mun-e,  s.    Money  given  to  buy 

liquor.  ^  ^ 

Drinkable,  drlnk'-a-bl,  a.    That  may  be  drunk. 
Drinker,  drink'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  drinks  to  excess, 

a  drunkard. 

To  Drip,  drip,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  have  drops 
falling  from  it. 

To  Drip,  drip,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops ;  to  drop  fat 
in  roasting. 

Drip,  drip,  s.    That  which  falls  in  drops. 

Dripping,  drip'-ing-,  s.  The  fat  which  housewives 
gather  from  roast  meat. 

Dripping-pan,  drip'-ing-pan,  S.  The  pan  in  which 
the  fat  of  roast  meat  is  caught. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  a.  Vret.  Drove,  anciently  Prarc; 
part.  pass.  Driven,  or  Drove.  To  force  along  by  im- 
petuous pressure ;  to  expel  by  force  from  any  place ;  to 
force  or  urge  in  any  direction;  to  guide  and  regulate  a 
carriage;  to  make  animals  march  along  under  guidance; 
to  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is  in  it;  to  force, 
to  compel ;  to  carry  on,  to  drive  out,  to  expel. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  n.  To  go  as  impelled  by  an  ex- 
ternal agent ;  to  rush  with  violence ;  to  pass  in  a  car- 
riage; to  tend  to,  to  consider  as  the  scope  and  ultimate 
design ;  to  aim,  to  strike  at  with  fury. 

To  Drivel,  driv'-vl,  v.  n.  102.  To  slaver,  to  let  the 
spittle  fall  in  drops;  to  be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 

Drivel,  drlv-'vl,  s.  Slaver,  moisture  shed  from  the 
mouth ;  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  driveller. 

Driveller,  drlv'-vl-ur,  s.    A  fool,  an  idiot. 

Driven,  driv'-vn,  103.  part,  of  Drive. 

Driver,  dri-vflr ,  s.  The  person  or  instrument  who 
gives  any  motion  by  violence;  one  who  drives  beasts, 
one  who  drives  a  carriage. 

To  Drizzle,  drlz-'zl,  v.  a.  405.  To  shed  in  small 
slow  drops. 

To  Drizzle,  driz'-zl,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  short  slow  drops. 
Drizzly,  driz'-zl-e,  a.  Shedding  small  rain. 
Droll,  drole,  406.    One  whose  business  is  to  raise 
mirth  by  petty  tricks,  a  jester,  a  buffoon ;  a  farce,  some- 
thing exhibited  to  raise  mirth. 

When  this  word  is  used  to  signify  a  farce,  it  is  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  doll,  loll,  etc.  40b.   If  this 
w  anted  proof,  we  might  quote  Swift,  who  was  too  scrupulous 
to  rhyme  it  with  extol,  if  it  had  not  been  so  pronounced. 
"Some  as  justly  fame  extols, 
"For  lofty  lilies  in  Smithlield  drolls." 
This  double  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  to  signifj 
different  things  is  a  gross  perversion  of  language.  Eithei 
the  orthography  or  the  ])roiiunciation  ought  to  be  altcieil 
JJroll,  when  signifying  a  farce,  ought  either  to  be  pronounc- 
ed so  as  to  rJiynie  ^\  iih  hole ,  or  to  be  written  with  only 
one  I. —  See  Boivl. 

Droll,  drole,  a.    Comic,  farcical. 
To  Droll,  drole,  v,  n.    To  jest,  to  play  the  buffoon. 
Drollery,  dro'-lur-e,  s.    Idle  jokes ;  buffoonery. 
Dromedary,  drum'-e-tlii-re,  s.  165.  A  sort  of  camel. 

^  lhave  in  the  sound  of  the  o  in  this  w  ord  followed  Mr. 
Nares  rather  than  Mr.  Sheridan ,  and  I  think  with  the  best 
usage  on  my  side. 

Drone,  drone,  s.  The  bee  wtich  makes  no  honey ; 
a  pipe  of  a  bagpipe ;  a  sluggard ,  an  idler ;  the  hum,  or 
instrument  of  humming. 

To  Drone,  drone,  v.  n.    To  live  idly. 

Dromsh,  dro'-nisli,  a.    Idle,  sluggish. 

To  Droop  ,  drOop ,  v.  n.  To  languish  with  sorrow ; 
to  faint,  to  grow  weak. 

Drop,  drop,  s.  A  globule  of  moisture,  as  much  liquor 
as  fails  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual  stream ;  dia- 
mond hanging  in  the  ear. 

Drop-serene,  drop-se  rene',  s.  A  disease  of  the  eye. 

To  Drop,  drop,  v.  a.  To  pour  in  drops  or  single 
globules;  to  let  fall;  to  let  go,  to  dismiss  from  tlie  hand, 
or  the  possession ;  to  utter  slightly  or  casually,  to  insert 
indirectly,  or  by  way  of  digression  ;  to  intermit,  (o  cease; 
to  let  go  a  dependant,  or  companion;  to  suiler  to 


Diseased  with  a  dropsy. 


vanish,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  bedrop,  to  bespeckle,  to 
variegate. 

To  Drop  ,  drop ,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops  or  single 
globules;  to  let  drops  fall;  to  fall,  to  come  from  a  higher 
place;  to  fall  spontaneously;  to  fall  in  death,  to  die 
suddenly;  to  sink  into  silence,  to  vanish,  to  come  to  no- 
thing; to  coine  unexpectedly. 

Dropping,  drop'-ping,  s.  That  which  falls  in  drops-, 
that  which  drops  when  the  continuous  stream  ceases. 

Droplet,  drop'-let,  s.    A  little  drop. 

Drop.stone,  drop'-stoiic,  s.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape 
of  drops. 

Dropsical,  drop'-se-kal, 

Dropsied,  drop'-sld,  282. 

Dropsy,  drop'-se,  s.  A  collection  of  water  in  the  body. 

Dropwort,  drop'-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 

Dross,  dros,  s.  The  recrement  or  scum  of  metals; 
rust,  incrustation  upon  metal;  refuse,  leavings,  sweepings, 
feculence,  corruption. 

Drossiness,  dros'-se-nes,  s.  Foulness,  feculence,  rust. 

Drossy,  dros'-se,  a.  Full  of  dross  ;  worthless,  foul, 
feculent. 

Drove,  drove,  s.    A  body  or  number  of  cattle ;  a 

number  of  sheep  driven ;  any  collection  of  animals ;  a 

crowd,  a  tumult. 
Drove,  drove.    Pret.  of  Drive. 
Droven,  dro-vn,  part.  a.  from  Drive.  Not  in  use. 
Drover,  dro -vilr,  s.    One  that  fats  oxen  for  sale, 

and  drives  them  to  market. 
Drought,  drout,  s.  313.  393.  Dry  weather,  want  of 

rain  ;  thirst,  want  of  drink. 

^5=-  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written  drouth, 
but  improperly.  When  these  abstracts  take  g  in  their  com- 
position, and  this  g  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  t  does  not 
precede  the  h,  but  follows  it;  as  weigh,  tveight;  fiy,jlight; 
no,  nought,  etc. 

Droi  ghtiness,  drou-te-nes,  s.  The  state  of  want- 
ing rain. 

Droughty,  drou -te,  a.  Wanting  rain,  sultry  ;  thirsty, 
dry  M  ith  thirst. 

To  Drown,  droiin,  v.  a.  323.  To  suffocate  in  water; 
to  overw  helm  in  water ;  to  overflow,  to  bury  in  an  inun- 
dation ;  to  immerge. 

To  Drown  ,  droun,  v.  n.    To  be  suffocated  by  water. 

To  Drowse,  droiiz,  v.  a.  323.  To  make  heavy  with 
sleep. 

To  Drowse,  droiiz,  v.  n.  To  slumber,  to  grow  heavy 

with  sleep ;  to  look  heavy,  not  cheerful. 
Drowsily,  drou -ze-le,  ad.  Sleepily,  heavily ;  sluggishly, 

slotlifuliy. 

Drowsiness,  drou'-ze-nes,  s.  Sleepiness,  heaviness 
with  sleep. 

Drowsihead,  drou-ze-hed,  S.  Sleepiness,  inclination 
to  sleep. 

Drowsy,  drou-ze,  a.  Sleepy,  heavy  with  sleep,  le- 
thargick;  lulling,  causing  sleep;  stupid,  dull. 

To  Drub,  drub,  v.  a.    To  thresh  ,  to  beat,  to  bang. 

Drub,  driib,  s.    A  thump,  a  blow. 

To  Drudge,  drfidje,  v.  n.  To  labour  in  mean  offices, 
to  toil  without  honour  or  dignity. 

Drudge,  driidje,  s.    One  employed  in  mean  labour. 

Dritdger,  driidje'-ur,  s.  A  mean  labourer;  the  box 
out  of  which  flour  is  thrown  on  roast  meat. 

Drudgery,  drudje'-ilr-e,  s.  Mean  labour,  ignoble  toil. 

Drudging-box,  drtldje'-ing-boks,  s.  The  box  out  of 
which  flour  is  sprinkled  upon  roast  meat. 

Drudgingly,  drudje'-Ing-le,  ad.  Laboriously,  toil- 
somely. 

Drug,  drup^,  S.  An  ingredient  used  in  physick,  a 
medicinal  simple;  any  thing  without  worth  or  value,  any 
thing  for  which  no  purchaser  can  be  found. 

To  Drug,  drfio^,  v,  a.  To  season  with  medicinal  in- 
gredients ;  to  tincture  with  something  offensive. 

Drugget,  drug'-git,  s.  99.  A  coarse  kind  of  woolleu 
cloth. 

Druggist,  drfig'-gist,  s.  382.  One  who  sells  physi- 
cal drugs. 
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IhirGSTER,  di  ag:'- stur,  s.  One  who  sells  physical  sim- 
ples.  Thisi  word  is  ouly  used  by  the  vulgar. 

DuriD,  drii'-id ,  s.  A  priest  and  philosopher  of  the 
ancient  Britons. 

Dri'M,  tiri'im,  s.  Au  instrument  of  military  musick;  the 
tympiinum  of  the  ear. 

To  Dri  m,  v.  n.  To  heat  a  dram,  to  beat  a  tune  on  a 
drum;  to  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion. 

To  Droible,  driim'-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  drone,  to  be 
sluggish.   Obsolete.  ^ 

Drimfish,  drum' -fish.  s.     The  name  of  a  fish. 

Drummajor,  driim-ma-jur,  s.  The  chief  drummer 
of  a  regiment. 

Dru->i3iaker,  drflm'-ma-kur ,  s.  He  who  deals  m 
drums. 

IhirMMER,  drum'-mur,  s.  He  whose  office  is  to  beat 
the  drum. 

Drumstick,  drum'-stik ,  s.    The  stick  with  which  a 


drum  is  beaten. 
Druxk  ,  drfingk ,  a.     Intoxicated  with  strong  liquor, 

inebriated  ;  drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture 
IhiuxKARD,  drungk'-urd,  s.  88.  One  given  to  excessive 

use  of  strong  liquors. 
Drunkex,  driing'-kn,  a.  103.    Intoxicated  mth  liquor 

inebriated-,   given  to  habitual  ebriety;  saturated  with 

moisture  ;  done  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 
Drunkealy,  drung'-kn-le,  ad.  In  a  drunken  manner 
Drunkenxess,  dr&ng'-kn-nes ,  S.     Intoxication  with 

strong  liquor ;  habitual  ebriety,  intoxication  or  inebria 

tion  of  any  kind,  a  disorder  of  the  faculties. 
Dry,  drl,  a.    Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist;  without  rain; 

not  succulent,  not  juicy;  without  tears ;  thirsty,  athirst; 

iejune,  barren,  unembellished 
To  Dry,  dri,  v.  a.    To  free  from  moisture ;  to  exhale 

moisture ;  to  wipe  away  moisture ;  to  scorch  with  thirst 

to  drain,  to  exhaust. 
To  Dry,  drl,  v.  n.    To  grow  dry,  to  lose  moisture. 
Dryad,  drl'-ad,  s.    A  wood  nymph. 
Dryads,  dri'-ads,  s.    The  English  plural  of  Dry  ad 
Dryades,  drl'-a-dez,  s.  The  Latin  plural  of  the  same 

word. 

Dryer,  drl'-fir,  s.98.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  ab 
sorbing  moisture. 

Dryeyed,  dri'-lde,  a.  Without  tears,  without  weeping, 

Dryly,  dri'-le,  ad.  Without  moisture ;  coldly,  with- 
out affection;  jejunely,  barrenly. 

Dryxess,  dri'-nes,  s.  Want  of  moisture,  want  of  sue 
culence;  want  of  embellishmeut,  want  of  pathos,  want  o 
sensibility  in  devotion. 

Drynvrse,  drl'-nursc,  s.  A  woman  who  brings  up 
and  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast;  one  who  takes  care 
of  another. 

To  Drymrse,  drl' -nurse,  v.  a.  To  feed  without  the 
breast. 

Drys:hod,  drl'-shod ,  a.    Without  wet  feet ,  without 

treading  above  the  shoes  in  the  water. 
Dual,  du'-al,  a.    Expressing  the  number  two 
To  Dub,  dub,  v.  a.  To  make  a  man  a  knight;  to  confer 

any  kind  of  dignity. 
Dri5,  dul),  s.    A  blow,  a  knock.    Not  in  use 
Di  r.ioi.fc:,  du -be-us,  a.  542.    Doubtful,  not  settled  i 

an  opinion;  uncertain,  that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully 

known;  not  plain,  not  clear. 
Di  BKM  isLY,  dii'-bc-us-le,  ad. 

any  di.-tcnninutioii. 
DriJiorriNEss,  du-bc-us-ues, 

I'ulnehH. 

DrniTABLE,  diV-b(;-ta-bl,  a.    Doubtful,  uncertain 
Dmwtition,  du-bc-tu-sbuii,  s.    The  act  of  doubt 
iiip,  donbl. 

Du(  AL,  diV-kal,  a.  Pcrtai 
Dt  i  AT,  d nit'  it,  .V.  90 

•«ilvrr  %alnt  (l  at  about  four  sliillingH  and  Hixpcncc,  in  gold 
at  nine  hhillin^'H  and  hix|i(  nee. 

Dn  h,  dnk,  «.     'Ihe  water  TomI,  both  wild  and  tame 
a  word  of  endearment,  or  ton.lneMH;  a  declination  of  the 
head;  u  stone  thrown  obliquely  on  the  >«alcr. 


To  Duck,  duk,  v.n.  To  dive  under  water  as  a  duck; 
to  drop  down  the  head,  as  a  duck ;  to  bow  low,  to  cringe. 

To  DucK,  dCik,  V.  a.    To  put  under  water. 

DircKER,  dCik'-ur,  s.  98.    A  diver,  a  criuger. 

Ducking-stool,  duk'-klng-stOOl,  s.  A  chair  in  which 
scolds  are  tied,  and  put  under  water. 

Duck-legged,  duk'-legd,  a.  359.  Short-legged. 

Duckling,  diik'-llng',  s.    A  young  duck, 

Duckmeat,  duk' -mete,  s.  A  common  plant  growing 
in  standing  waters. 

Ducks-¥00t,  ddks'-fut,  s.  Black  snake-root,  or  May- 
apple. 

Duckweed,  duk'-wede,  s.  Duckmeat. 

Duct,  dftkt,  s.    Guidance,  direction;  a  passage  through 

which  any  thing  is  conducted. 
Ductile,  duk'-til,  a.  140.    Flexible,  pliable  -,  easy  to 

be  drawn  out  into  length;  tractable,  obsequious,  com- 

Ductileness,  duk-til-nes,  s.    Flexibility,  ductility. 
Ductility,  dCik-tU'-e-te,  s.    Quality  of  suffering  ex- 
tension, flexibility;  obsequiousness,  compliance. 
Dudgeon,  dud'-jun,  s.  259.    A  small  dagger ;  malice, 

suUenness,  ill-will. 
Due,  du,  a.  Owed,  that  which  one  has  a  right  to  demand  ; 

proper,  fit,  appropriate;  exact,  without  deviation. 
Due,  du,  ad.    Exactly,  directly,  dulj. 
Due,  du,  s.    That  which  belongs  to  one,  that  which 
may  be  justly  claimed;  right,  just  title;  whatever  custom 
or  law  requires  to  be  done;  custom, tribute. 
Duel,  du -il,  s.  99.    A  combat  between  two,  a  single 
fight. 

'o  Duel,  du -il,  v.  n.    To  fight  a  single  combat. 
Dueller,  du'-il-lur,  s.  99.    A  single  combatant. 
Duelling,  du -il-liiig  s.  410.    The  act  of  fighting  a 
duel. 

Duellist,  du'-!l-list,  s.    A  single  combatant ;  one  who 

professes  to  live  by  rules  of  honour. 
Duello,  du-el'-lo,  s.    The  duel,  the  rule  of  duelling. 
Duenna,  du-en -na,  s.    An  old  woman  kept  to  guard  a 
younger. 

Dug,  dug,  s.    A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat. 
Dug,  dug.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Dig. 
Duke,  duke,  s.  376.  One  of  the  highest  order  of  nobil- 
ity in  England. 

There  is  a  slight  deviation  often  heard  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  as  if  written  l>oot ;  but  this  borders 
on  vulgarity;  the  true  sound  of  the  u  must  be  caretully 
preserved,  as  if  written  JJewk.  There  is  another  impro- 
priety in  pronouncing  this  word,  as  if  written  Jook;  this  i.s 
not  80  vulgar  as  the  former,  and  arises  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  influence  of  accent.— See  Principles,  lN'o.4b2. 
Dukedom,  duke'-diun,  s.    The  possession  of  a  duke ; 

the  title  or  quality  of  duke. 
DuLBRAiNED,  dul'-braiid,  a.    Stupid,  doltish,  foolish. 
Dulcet,  dul'-sCt,  a. 99.    Sweet  to  the  taste,  luscious; 

sweet  to  the  ear,  harmonious. 
DuLCiFiCATiON,  dul-sc-fc-kii'-shiin,  s.    The  act  of 
sweetening,  the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity,  saltness,  or 
acrimony. 

To  Dulcify,  dul'-se  fl,  v.  a.  183.    To  sweeten,  f 
set  free  from  acidity. 


Uncertainly , 
Uncertainty, 


without 
doubt 


ing  to  a  duke. 
\  coin  struck  by  dukes 


Dulcimer,  dul-se-mur,  s.  98.    A  musical  instrument 


played  by  tstriking  the  brass  wire  with  Utile  sticks 
To  Dulcoratk,  dul'-ko 
to  make  less  acrimonious 


rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  sweeten, 
The  act  of  swcet- 


DuLcoRATiON,  dfll-ko-ru'-shiln,  s. 
cuing. 

DuLHEAD,  dul'-hSd,  s.  A  blockhead,  a  wretch  foolish 
and  stupid. 

DrriA,  diV-l('-a,  s.  92.    A  kind  of  inferior  worship; 

interior  adoration. —  See  Latria. 
Di  ll,  di'il,  a.   Stupid,  doIti^*h,  blockish,  unapprehensive  ; 

blunt,  obtuse;  Had,  melancholy;  sluggish,  heavy,  slow  of 

UKtlion;  not  bright;  drowsy,  sleepy. 

7'o  Di  ll,  dwi,  v.  a.  To  stupify,  to  infatuate;  to  blunt; 
to  sadden,  to  make;  nielanrholy ;  to  d.inip,  to  clog;  to 
make  >«ear^  or  slow  of  motion;' to  suU^  brightuebb. 


DUR  (  153  )  DWE 

1G7,  nut  163  -  tibe  171,  tab  172,  UVl  173  -  6il  299  -  pSdnd  313  -  thin  466,  thIs  469 
A  blockhead,   a  dolt,  a  stupid 


A  fork  to  toss  out  dung 


Di  LLARD,  dfil'-lard,  s. 

fellow. 

Dt-LLY,  dal'-le,  ad.  Stupidly;  sluggishly;  not  vigo- 
rouslv,  not  gayly,  not  brightly,  not  keenly. 

DrLAE;!?,  diil'-nes,  s.  Stupidity,  weakness  of  intellect, 
indocility;  drowsiness,  inclination  to  sleep;  sluggishness 
of  motio^n  ;  dimness,  M  ant  of  lustre. 

Duly,  dii'-le,  ad.    Properly,  fitly ;  regularly,  exactly. 

Dumb,  ddm,  a.  347.  Mute,  incapable  of  speech ;  de- 
prived of  speech;  mute,  not  using  words;  silent,  refusing 
to  speak. 

Dlmbly,  diim'-le,  ad.    Mutely,  silently. 
DrMB>-ESS,  di\ni'-nes,  s.    Incapacity  to  speak  ;  omission 

of  speech,  muteness;  refusal  to  speak,  silence. 
To  DoiBFOUXD,  dum'-found,  v.  a.    To  confuse,  to 

strike  dumb. 

Dump,  dump,  s.  Sorrow,  melancholy,  sadness.  A  low 
word,  used  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  to  be  in  the  rfumps. 

Dumpish,  dcimp'-ish,  a.    Sad,  melancholy,  sorrowful. 

Dumpling,  dump' -ling,  s.    A  sort  of  pudding. 

Dux,  dun,  a.  A  colour  partaking  of  brown  and  black; 
dark,  gloomy. 

To  Dux,  dun,  v.  a.    To  claim  a  debt  with  vehemence 

and  importunity. 
Drv,  dun,  s.    A  clamorous,  troublesome  creditor. 
DuxcE,  dunse,  s.    A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a  thickscull. 
DuxG,  dung,  s.    The  excrement  of  animals  used  to 

fatten  ground. 
To  DuAG,  dflng,  V.  a.    To  fatten  with  dung. 
DuxGEOX,  dun'-jim,  s.  259.    A  close  prison,  generally 

spoke  of  a  prison  subterraneous 
DuNGFORK,  dung'-fork,  s.  * 

from  stables. 

DuxGHiL,  dung'-hil,  S.    A  heap  or  accumulation  of 

dung;  any  mean  or  vile  abode;  any  situation  of  meanness 

a  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 

Leaving  out  one  I  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  is, 
perhaps,  agreeable  to  the  laws  printers  have  laid  down  tor 
themselves ;  but  there  is  no  eye  that  is  not  hurt  at  the  dii 
ferent  appearance  of  hill  when  alone,  and  when  joined  to 
another  word.  That  double  letters  may  be,  in  some  cases 
spared,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  where  either  the  sense  or 
sound  is  endangered  by  the  omission  of  a  letter,  there  to 
spare  the  letter  is  to  iiijure  the  language.  A  secret  con- 
viction of  this  has  made  all  our  lexicographers  waver  greatly 
in  spelling  these  words,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  m  the  1  re 
liminary  Observations  to  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  pagexv. 
DuxGHit,  dimg'-liil,  a.  406.    Sprung  from  the  dunghil 

mean,  low. 
DuxGY,  dung'-e,  a.  409. 

base.  , 
DuxGYARD,  dung' -yard,  s. 
DuxxER,  dun-nfir,  s.  98. 

petty  debts.  ,  ,    t  i 

Duodecimo,  du-o-des'-se-rao,  s.    A  book 

one  sheet  of  paper  makes^  twelve  leaves. 
DuoDEcuPLE,    du-o-dek'-ku-pl,  a. 

twelves. 

DupE,  dupe,  s.    A  credulous  man,  a  man  easily  tricked 
To  Dupe,  dupe,  v.  a.    To  trick,  to  cheat. 
To  Duplicate,  du'-ple-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  double 

to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the  first  number  or  quan 

tity;  to  fold  together. 
Duplicate,  du  -ple-kate,  s.91.  Another  correspondent 

to  the  first,   a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind, 

transcript  of  a  paper. 
Duplication,  du-ple-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  doubling 

the  art  of  foldinc  together;  a  fold,  a  doubling, 
DrpLicATURE,  du-ple-ka-tshure,  s.  A  fold,  anything 

doubled. 

Di  PLiciTY,  du-plls'-e-te,S.  Doubleness;  deceit,  double 
ncss  of  heart. 

DuRAiuLiTY,  du-ra-bll'-e-te,  s.  The  power  of  lasting, 
endurance. 

Durable,  du'-ra-Ll,  a.  405.    Lasting,  having  the  qua 

lity  of  long  continuance;  having  successive  existence. 
DuRABLENESs,  du -ra-bl-nCs,  s.  Power  of  lasting. 
Dubajbly,  du -ra-ble,  ad.    In  a  lasting  manner. 


Full  of  dung,  mean,  vile 

The  place  of  the  dunghil 
One  employed  in  soliciting 

in  which 

Consisting 


DuRAXCE,  du -range,  s.    Imprisonment ;  the  custody  or 

power  of  a  jailer;  endurance,  continuance,  duration. 
DuRATiox,  du-ra -shun,  s.  Continuance  of  time ;  power 

of  continuance ;  length  of  continuance. 
To  Dure,  dure,  v.  n.    To  last,  to  continue.    Not  in 
use. 

DuREFUL,  durc'-ful,  a.    Lasting,  of  long  continuance. 
DuRELESS,  dure'-les,  a.    Without  continuance,  fading. 
Duresse,  du -res,  s.    Imprisonment,  constraint. 
DuRiXG,  diV  -ring,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance. 
DuRlTY,  du-re-te,  s.    Hardness,  firmness. 
Durst,  durst.    The  pret.  of  Dare. 
Dusk,  dusk,  a.    Tending  to  darkness;  tending  to  black- 
ness, dark  coloured. 
Dusk,  dusk,  S.     Tendency  to  darkness;  darkness  of 
colour. 

To  Dusk,  dusk,  v.  a.    To  make  duskish. 
To  Dusk,  diisk,  v.  n.    To  grow  dark,  to  begin  to  lose 
light. 

Duskily,  dusk'-e-le,  ad.    With  a  tendency  to  dark- 
ness. 

Duskish,  dusk'-ish,  a.    Inclining  to  darkness,  tending 

to  obscurity;  tending  to  blackness. 
Duskishly,  dusk'-Ish-le,  ad.    Cloudily,  darkly. 
Dusky,  dflsk'-e,  a.     Tending  to  darkness,  obscure; 
tending  to  blackness,  dark  coloured;  gloomy,  sad,  intel- 
lectually clouded. 
Dust,  dust,  s.    Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  small 
particles ;  the  grave,  the  state  of  dissolution ;  mean  and 
dejected  state. 

To  Dust,  diist,  v.  a.    To  free  from  dust,  to  sprinkle 
with  dust. 

DusTMAX,  dust'-man,  s.  88.    One  whose  employment 

is  to  carry  away  the  dust. 
Dusty,  dus'-te,  a.  Filled  with  dust;  clouded  with  dust; 

covered  or  scattered  with  dust. 
Dutchess,  dfitsh'-es,  s.    The  lady  of  a  duke ;  a  lady 

who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  dukedom. 
DuTCHY,  dutsh'-e,  s.    A  territory  which  gives  title  to 
a  duke.  .  n 

DuTCHYCOURT,  d  utsli -e-kort,  s.    A  court  wherem  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  are  de- 

DuTEOus,  du-te-fts,  or  du'-tslie-us,  a.  263.  294. 

Obedient,  obsequious  ;  enjoined  by  duty. 
Dutiful,  du-te-ful,  a.    Obedient,  submissive  to  na- 
tural or  legal  superiors ;  expressive  of  respect,  reveren- 
tial. 

Dutifully,  du -te-f ul-e,  ad.    Obediently,  submissive- 
ly; reverently,  respectfully. 
DuTiFULXEss,  du -te-ful-nes,  s.  Obedience,  submission 

to  just  authority;  reverence,  respect. 
Duty,  du -te,  s.  That  to  which  a  man  is  by  any  na- 
tural or  legal  oligation  bound ;  acts  of  forbearances  required 
by  reli"-ion  or  morality;  obedience  or  submission  due  to 
narent'=<''  governors,  or  superiors ;  act  of  reverence  or  re- 
spect; the  business  of  a  soldier  on  guard;  tax,  impost, 
custom,  toll. 

Dwarf   dworf,  s.  85.    A  man  below  the  common  size 
of  men;  any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  bulk;  an 
attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances;  it  is  used 
often  in  composition,  as  dwart  elder,  dwarf  honey  suckle. 
To  Dwarf,  dworf,  v.  a.    To  hinder  from  growing  to 

the  natural  bulk. 
Dwarfish,  dworf'-lsh,  a.  Below  the  natural  bulk,  low 
little. 

Dwarfishly,  dworf'-Isli-le,  ad.  Like  a  dwarf. 
Dwarfishxess,  dworf -Isli-nes,  s.  Minuteness  of  sta- 
ture, littleness. 
To  Dwell,  dwel,  v.  n.  Pret.  Dwelt  or  Dwelled.  To 
inhabit  to  live  in  a  place,  to  reside,  to  have  an  habita- 
tion; to  be  in  any  state  or  condition;  to  be  suspemie«l 
with  altention;  to  fix  the  mind  upon;  to  continue  long 
speaking. 

Dweller,  dAvel'-lAr,  s.  98.    An  inhabitant. 
DwELLiiMG,  dwel'-ling,  s.    Habitation,  abode;  state  of 
life,  mode  of  living. 

u 


EAR  (  154  )  EAS 

1^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  lOT  — no  162,  m5ve  164, 

Eared,  eerd,  a.  359.  Having  ears  or  organs  of  hear- 
ing; having  ears,  or  ripe  corn. 
Earl,  eri,  s.  234.  237.    A  title  of  nobility,  anciently 

the  highest  of  this  nation,  now  the  third. 
EarIi-marshal,  erl-raar'-shal,  s.     He  that  has  the 

chief  care  of  military  solemnities. 
Earld05I,  erl'-dum,  s.  166.    The  seigniory  of  an  earl. 
Earliivess,  er'-le-nes,  s.  Quickness  of  any  action  with 

respect  to  something  else. 
Early,  er'-le,  a.  234.     Soon  with  respect  to  some- 
thing else. 
Early,  er'-le,  ad.    Soon,  betimes. 
To  Earn,  ern,  v.  a.  234.  371.  To  gain  as  the  reward 


Dwelling-house,  dwel'-ling-house,  s.    The  house 

at  which  one  lives.  ^ 
To  Dwindle,  dwind-dl,tJ.  n.  40a.    To  shrink,  to  lose 

bull'  to  grow  little;  to  degenerate,  to  sink  ;  to  wear  away, 

to  lose  health,  to  grow  leeble ;  to  fall  away,  to  moulder 

off. 

Dying,   di'-ing.    The  part,  of  Die.    Expiring,  giving 

up  the  ghost;  tinging,  giving  a  new  colour. 
Dynasty,  di'-nas-te,  or  din'-as-te,  s. 


Government 

sovereignty.  „  ,  .  i      .  , 

All  our  orthoepists,  except  Mr.  Elphinston  and  Lntick 
adopt  the  first  pronunciation;  but  analogy  is,  in  ray  opinion 
clearly  for  the  last,  503. 

Dyscrasy,  dis'-kra-se,  s.    An  unequal  mixture  of  ele 
ments  in  the  blood  or  nervous  juice,  a  distemperature. 

Dysentery,  dis'-sen-ter-e,  s.  A  looseness,  wherein 
very  ill  humours  flow  off  by  stool,  aud  are  also  sometimes 
attended  with  blood. 

{5-  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Buchanan 
accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable;  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
Mr.  IVares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey 
on  the  first.  That  this  is  in  possession  of  the  best  usage 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt;  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  accenting  words  from  the  learned  languages 
which  we  naturalize  by  dropping  a  syllable,  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  class  of  words  of  the  same  kind. —See  Aca- 
demy, Incomparable,  etc.  A  collateral  proof  too  that  this 
is  the  true  pronunciation  is,  that  Mesentery,  a  word  of  the 
same  form,  is  by  all  the  above-mentioned  lexicographers 
who  have  the  word,  except  Bailey,  accented  on  the  first 
syllable. 

Dyspepsy,  dis'-pep-se,  s.    A  difficulty  of  digestion. 
Dysphony,  dis'-fo-ne,  s,    A  difficulty  in  speaking. 
Dyspnoea,  disp-ne'-a,  s.  92.    A  difficulty  of  breathing 
Dyslry,  dizh'-u-re,  s.  450,  451,  452.    A  difficulty 
in  making  urine.  .     .      r  ^ 

The  «  in  this  word  has  the  flat  aspiration,  tor  the 
same  reason  as  the  a  in  Treasury.  — See  Disunion 


E, 


Each,  etsh,  pron.  98.  227.     Either  of  two;  every 

one  of  any  number,  taken  separately. 
Eager,  e  -gur,  a.  227.    Struck  with  desire,  ardently 

wishing;  hot  of  disposition,  vehement,  ardent ;  quick,  busy 

sharp,  sour,  acrid. 
Eagerly,  c'-g&r-le,  ad.     Ardently,  hotly;  keenly 

sharply. 

Eagerness,  e-gur-n^s,  s.    Ardour  of  inclination;  im 

petuosity,  vehemence,  violence. 
Eagle,  e'-gl,  s.  227.  405.    A  bird  of  prey,  said  to 

be  extremely  sharp-sighted ;  the  standard  of  the  ancient 

Romans. 

Eagle-eyed,  e -gl-lde,  a.  282.    Sharp-sighted  as  an 

eagle.  ^ 
Eaglestoxe,  e-gl-stone,  S.     A  stone  said  to  be  found 

at  the  entrance  of  the  holes  in  which  the  eagles  make 

their  nests. 
Eaglet,  e'-glet,  s.    A  young  eagle. 
Ear,  eer,  .s.  227.    The  whole  organ  of  audition  or 

htaring;  that  part  of  the  ear  that  stands  prominent; 

power  of  judging  of  harmony;  the  spike  ol  corn,  that 

part  whicli  contains  the  seeds  ;  To  fall  together  by  the 

cars^  to  light,  to  scuffle;  To  set  by  the  ears,  to  make 

Btrile,  to  nliike  to  quarrel. 
EAHLEHei  ev.v'-ih,  a.    Without  any  cars. 
E  \ii-Ri>c,  ecr'-rlng,  s.    Jewels  set  in  a  ring,  and  worn 

at  the  ears. 

Eak-shot,  cer'-sliot,  s.  Reach  of  the  ear. 
Eahwax,  rrr'-^wiiks,  s.     The  cerumen,  or  exudation 

which  smearH  the  inside  of  the  ear. 
Earwig, cer'-wig,  s.    A  shcath-wiugcd  insect;  a  whis 

perer. 

Earmitiskkh,  <M'r-wU'n?K,  s.    One  who  atcestti,  or  can 

attcHt  any  thing  aH  heiird  hy  hlinHclf. 
To  Ear,  r«T,  v.  a.  246.    To  plow,  to  till. 
Tv  Ear,  cur,  v.  n.    To  hhooi  into  curs. 


or  wajjes  of  labour ;  to  gain,  to  obtain. 
Earnest,  er'-nest,  a.  234.     Ardent  in  any  affection, 

warm,  zealous;  intent,  fixed,  eager. 
Earnest,  er'-nest,  s.     Seriousness,  a  serious  event, 
not  a  jest;  the  money  which  is  given  in  token  that  a  bar- 
gain is  ratified. 
Earnestly,  er'-nest-le,  ad.     Warmly,  affectionately, 

zealously,  importunately;  eagerly,  desirously. 
Earnestness,  er -nest-nes,  s.    Eagerness,  warmth,  ve- 
hemence ;  solicitude. 
Earth,  emth,  s.  234.  237.    The  element  distinct  from 
air,  fire,  or  water ;  the  terraqueous  globe,  the  world, 
tj-  This  word  is  liable  to  a  coarse,  vulgar  pronunciation, 
if  written  Urth;  there  is,  indeed,  but  a  dehcate  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  true  sound,  but  quite  sutlicient 
to  distinguish  a  common  from  a  polite  speaker. 
To  Earth,  erth,  v.  a.    To  hide  in  earth;  to  cover 
with  earth. 

To  Earth,  er^/^,  v.  n.    To  retire  under  ground. 
Earthboard,  erth'-hovd,  s.    The  board  of  the  plough 

that  shakes  off  the  earth. 
Eartheorn,  ert/i'-born,  a.  Born  of  the  earth  ;  meau- 

ly  born. 

Earthbound,  erth  -bound,  a.    Fastened  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  earth. 
Earthen,  hr'-thn,  a.  103.  Made  of  earth,  made  of  clay. 
Earthflax,  ertfe'-flaks,  s.    A  kind  of  fibrous  fossil. 
Earthiness,  ert/i'-e-nes,  S.    The  quality  of  containing 


earth,  grossness. 

Earthling,  h'th  -bng,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
a  poor  frail  creature. 

Earthly,  ertli'-le,  a.  Not  heavenly,  vile,  mean,  sor- 
did; belonging  only  to  our  present  state,  not  spiritual. 

Earthnut,  ert/i -nat,  S.  A  pignut,  a  root  in  shape  and 
size  like  a  nut. 

EARTH9rAKE,  crf/i -kwatc,  S.  Tremor  or  convulsion 
of  the  earth.  ,  _  . 

Earthshaking,  grt/i'-sha-k!ng,  a.  Having  power  to 
shake  the  earth,  or  to  raise  earthquakes. 

Earthworm,  hth'-vriinm,  s.  A  worm  bred  under 
ground ;  a  mean  sordid  wretch. 

Earthy,  crt/i'-e,  a.  Consisting  of  earth ;  inhabiting 
the  earth,  terrestrial;  relating  to  earth,  not  mental;  gross, 
not  refined.  ,    ,  .  .,1.. 

Ease  eze,  s.  227.  Quiet,  rest,  undisturbed  tranquillity ; 
freedom  from  pain  ;  facility  ;  unconstraint,  freedom  irom 
harshness,  forced  behaviour,  or  conceits. 

To  Ease,  eze,  v.  a.  To  free  from  pain;  to  relieve; 
to  assuage,  to  mitigate;  to  relieve  from  labour;  to  set 
free  from  any  thing  that  offends. 

Easefi'l,  eze'- fill,  a.    Quiet,  peaceable. 

Easemext,  ('/e'-iucut,  s.    Assistance,  support. 
Easily,  (V-ze-le,  ad.  Without  difficulty;  without  pain, 
without  disturbance ;  readily,  without  reluctance. 

Easixess,  c-ze-nC'S,  S.  Freedom  from  difficulty;  flexi- 
bility; readiness;  freedom  from  constraint;  rest,  tranquil- 
lity. 

East,  eest,  s.  227.  246.  The  quarter  where  the  sua 
rises;  the  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

East  ICR,  ees'-tur,  s.  98.  The  day  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

Eaktekly,  res'-tnr-le,  a.  Coming  from  the  parts 
towards  the  East;  lying  towards  the  East;  looking  toward* 
the  EasU 
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Eastern,  ees'-tflrn,  a.    Dwelling  or  found  in  the  East, 

oriental;  going  or  looking  towards  the  East. 
Eastward,  eest'-vrfird,  a.  88.    Towards  the  East. 
Easy,  e'-ze,  a.  TVot  difficult;  quiet,  at  rest,  not  harrass- 

ed;  complying,  unresisting,  credulous;  free  from  pain; 

without  want  of  more ;  without  constraint,  without  lor- 

mality.  ^  , 

To  Eat,  ete,  v.  a.  227.  229.    Pret.  Ate  or  Eat; 

Part.  Eat  or  Eaten.    To  devour  with  the  mouth ;  to 

consume,  to  corrode ;  to  retract. 
To  Eat,  ete,  v.  n.    To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals ;  to 

feed ;  to  take  food;  to  be  maintained  in  food ;  to  make 

way  by  corrosion. 
Eatable,  e -ta-bl,  s.  405.     Any  thing  that  may  be 

eaten. 

Eater,  e'-tdr,  s.  98.  One  that  cats  any  thing ;  a  cor- 
rosive. 

Eatixg-hotjse,  e'-ting-liouse,  s,  A  house  where  pro- 
visions are  sold  ready  dressed. 

Eaves,  evz,  s.  227.  The  edges  of  the  roof  which  over- 
hang the  houses. 

To  Eavesdrop,  evz'-drop,  v.  n.  To  catch  what  comes 
from  the  eaves,  to  listen  under  windows. 

Eavesdropper,  evz'-drop-pur,  s.  A  listener  under 
windows. 

Ebb,  eb,  s.     The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea ; 

decline,  decay,  waste. 
To  Ebb,  eb,  v.  n.    To  flow  back  towards  the  sea ;  to 

decline,  to  decay,  to  waste. 
Eeex,  eb'-ben,  ) 

Ebon,  eb'-un,      [  s.     A  hard,  heavy,  black,  valuable 
Ebony,  eb'-6-ne,) 
wood. 

Ebriety,  e-bri'-e-te,  s. 

strong  liquors.  ^ 
Ebriosity,  e-bre-os'-e-te,  s.    Habitual  drunkenness. 
Ebullition,  eb-ul-lish'-fin,  s.  177.    The  act  of  boil 

ing  up  with  heat ;  any^  intestine  motion ;  effervescence. 


Drunkenness,  intoxication  by 


a.  Deviating  from  the 


Eccentrical,  ek-sen'-tre-kal, 
EccENTRicK,  ek-sen -trik, 

centre;  irregular,  anomalous.  ^  ^ 
Eccentricity,  ek-sen-tris'-e-te,  s.    Deviation  from 

centre;  excursion  from  the  proper  orb. 
EccHYMOsis,  ek-ke-mo-sis,  s.  520.    Livid  spots  or 

blotches  in  the  skin.      ^       t  4  /    i  4 
Ecclesiastical,  ek-kle-zhe-as'-te-kal,  |  ^  Relating 
EccLEsiASTicK,  ek-kle-zhc-as'-tlk,  ) 

to  the  church,  not  civil. 
EccLEsiASTicK,  ek-klc-zhe-as'-tik,  s.    A  persou  dedi 
cated  to  the  ministries  of  religion. 

fj-  I  have  given  these  words  the  flat  «  aspirated,  as  I  an 
convinced  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  pronuncia 
tion ;  for  the  third  syllable  coming  after  the  secondary  ac 
cent,  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  penulti 
mate  syllable  in  Ambrosial,  Ephesian,  Geodaesian,  etc.  — 
See  Principles,  A'o.  451. 

"  And  pulpit  drum  ecdesiasticlc, 
"  Was  beat  m  ith  list  instead  of  a  stick.— Hudibras. 
EcHiTsrs,  e-ki'-nfls,  s.  503.    A  hedgehog ;  a  shell  -  fish 
set  with  prickles ;  with  botanists,  the  prickly  head  of  any 
plant;  in  architecture,  a  member  or  ornament  taking  Us 
name  from  the  roughness  of  the  carving. 
Echo,  ek'-ko,  s.    The  return  or  repercussion  of  any 

sound  ;  the  sound  returned. 
To  Echo,  ek'-ko,  v.  n.    To  resound,  to  give  the  re 

percussion  of  a  voice;  to  be  sounded  back. 
To  Echo,  ek'-ko,  v.  a.    To  send  back  a  voice. 
EcLAiRCissEiwENT,  ek-klare'-siz-uient,  s.  Explanation, 
the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 
izr  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet  naturalized 
Every  syllable  but  the  last  may  be  perfectly  pronounced  by 
an  Englishman  who  does  not  speak  French  ;  but  this  syllable 
having  a  nasal  vowel,  not  followed  by  hard  c  or  g-  {see  En 
core),  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  :  the  nearest  sound  to  it 
would  perhaps  be  to  make  it  rhyme  with  long  and  strong 
But  a  speaker  would,  perhaps,  risk  less  by  pronouncing  ii 
like  an  English  word  at  once,  than  to  imitate  the  French 
sound  awkwardly. 

EcLAT,  e-kluw',  s.  472.    French.    Splendour,  show 
lustre. 


a.  Pertaining  to  the 


a.    Ravished,  raptured. 


Full  of  humours.  See 

Full  of  humours. 
Deprived  of  teeth. 


ECLECTICK,  ^k-l^k'-tlk,  a.  Selecting,  choosing  at  will. 
Eclipse,  e-klips',  s.    An  obscuration  of  the  luminaries 

of  heaven ;  darkness,  obscuration. 
To  Eclipse,  e-kOps  ,  v.  a.    To  darken  a  luminary ;  to 

extinguish;  to  cloud;  to  obscure;  to  disgrace. 
Ecliptic,  e-kllp'-tik,  s.    A  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 
EcLOGirE,  ek'-log,  s.  338.    A  pastoral  poem. 
Economy,  e-kon'-o-nie,  s.  296.  518.     The  manage- 
ment of  a  family;  frugality,  discretion  of  expense;  dispo- 
sition of  things,  regulation ;  the  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  work. 
Economick,  ek-ko-nom'-ik,  530.  i 
Economical,  ek-ko-noin'-e-kal, 
regulation  of  a  household  ;  frugal. 
CSTACY,  eks'-ta-se,  s.  Any  passion  by  which  the  thoughts 
are  absorbed,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  for  a  time  lost; 
excessive  joy,  rapture;  enthusiasm,  excessive  elevation  of 
the  mind;  madness,  distraction. 
Ecstasied,  eks'-ta-sid,  a.  282.     Ravished,  enraptured. 
EcsTATicAL,  eks-tat'-e-kal, 
EcsTATicK,  eks-tat'-lk,  509. 

elevated  to  ecstasy;  in  the  highest  degree  of  joy. 
Edacious,  e-da-shus,  a.    Eating,  voracious,  ravenous, 
greedy. 

Edacity,  e-das'-e-te,  s.    Voraciousness,  ravenousness. 

Edder,  ed'-dur,  s.  98.  Such  fencewood  as  is  common- 
ly put  upon  the  top  of  fences. 

Eddy,  ed'-de,  s.  The  water  that,  by  some  repercussion, 
or  opposite  wind,  runs  contrary  to  the  mainstream;  whirl- 
pool, circular  motion.^  ^ 

Edematose,  e-dem-a-tose',  a. 
Appendix.  ^  ^  ^ 

Edematous,  e-dem'-a-tus,  a. 

Edentated,  e-d^n'-ta-ted,  a. 

Edge,  edje,  s.  The  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a  blade;  a 
narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader,  keenness,  acrimony ; 
To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  tingling  pain  in  the 
teeth. 

To  Edge,  edje,  v.  a.  To  sharpen,  to  enable  to  cut;  to 
furnish  with  an  edge;  to  border  with  any  thing,  to 
fringe;  to  exasperate,  to  imbitter. 

To  Edge,  ^djc,  v.  n.    To  move  against  any  power. 

Edged,  €djd,  or  ed'-jed,  part.  a.  359.  Sharp,  not 
blunt. 

Edging,  ed'-jing,  s.    What  is  added  to  any  thing  by 

way  of  ornament ;  a  narrow  lace. 
Edgeless,  edje'-les,  a.    Blunt,  obtuse,  unable  to  cuX. 
Edgetool,  edje'-tool',  s.    A  tool  made  sharp  to  cut. 
Edgewise,  edje -wize,  ad.    With  the  edge  put  into 

any  particular  direction. 
Edible,  ed'-e-bl,  a.  503.    Fit  to  be  eaten. 
Edict,  e'-dikt,  S-    A  proclamation  of  command  or  pro- 
hibition. „  , 
tfr"  Good  speakers  seem  divided  about  the  quantity  oi  tiie 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and 
Buchanan,  make  it  short;  and  Sheridan,  Nares,  Entick,  Ash. 
Scott,  andW.  Johnston,  long.    This  majority  has  induced 
me  to  make  it  long  likewise,  and  not  any  length  ot  the  same 
letter  in  the  Latin  edictum ;  for  though  the  Latin  accent  is 
frequently  a  rule  for  the  placing  of  ours,  the  quantity  of 
Latin  has  almost  as  little  to  do  with  our  quantity  as  it  has 
with  that  of  the  Chinese  or  Hebrew.— See  Introduction  to 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  page  xix. 

Edification,  ed-e-fe-ka-shun,  s.  The  act  of  building 
up  man  in  the  faith,  improvement  in  holiness;  improve- 
ment, instruction. 

Edifice,  ed'-e-fis,  s.  142.    A  fabrick,  a  building. 

Edifier,  ed'-e-fl-ur,  s.  One  that  improves  or  instructa 
another. 

To  Edify,  ed'-e-fi,  v.  a.    To  build;  to  instruct,  t© 

improve ;  to  teach,  to  persuade. 
Edile,  e'-dile,  s.  140.  The  title  of  a  magistrate  in  old 

Rome. 

Edition,  e-dish'-im,  S.  Publication  of  any  thmg ,  par- 
ticularly of  a  book ;  republication,  with  revisal. 

Editor,  ed'-e-tur,  s.  16().  Publisher,  he  that  revises 
or  prepares  any  work  for  publication. 

To  Educate,  gd'-ju-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  breed,  t« 
bring  up. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


a-  This  iirouuiiciation  may  seem  odd  to  those  who  are 
not  acquaii  ted  with  the  nature  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  not 
oSly  t^e  most  polite,  but,  in  reality,  the  most  agreeable  to 
rule.  —  See  Principles,  No.  291.  376. 

Educatiox,  ed-ju-ka  -shun,  s.  Formation  of  manners 
in  youth.     ,     ,     ,  ^  . 

To  Educe,  e-duse ,  v.  a.    To  bring  out,  to  extract. 

Eductiotv,  e-duk'-shim,  S.  The  act  of  bringing  any 
thing  into  view.  ^ 

To  Edulcorate,  e-diil-ko-rate,      a.    To  sweeten. 

Edulcoratiox,  e-dul-ko-ra-sliun,  s.  The  act  of 
sweetening. 

To  Eek,  eek,  v.  a.    To  mate  bigger  by  the  addition 

of  another  piece;  to  supply  any  deliciency.  —  See  Eke. 
Eel,  eel,  S.   A  serpentine  slimy  fish,  that  lurks  in  mud 
E'en,  een,  ad.    Contracted  from  Even. 
Effable,  ef-fa-bl,  a.  405.    Expressive,  utterable. 
To  Efface,  ef-fase',  v.  a.  To  destroy  any  form  paint- 
ed or  carved;  to  blot  out;  to  destroy,  to  wear  away. 
\fr  The  strong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  open,  when  it 
terminates  a  syllable,  immediately  before  the  accent,  makes 
us  frequently  hear  the  e  in  these  words,  when  the  accent  i:^ 
on  the  second  syllable,  pronounced  as  open  as  it  there  were 
but  one  /.   The  same  may  be  observed  ot  the  o  in  occasion, 
ojfence,  official,  etc.    This  is  certainly  a  deviation  from 
rule ;  but  it  is  so  general,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as 
to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  elegant  pronunciation. 
Effect,  ef-fekt',  s.  98.     That  which  is  produced  by 
an  operating  cause,-  consequence,   event;   reality,  not 
mere  appearance ;  in  the  plural,  goods,  moveables. 
To  Effect,  ef-fekt',  v.  a.  To  bring  to  pass,  to  attempt 

with  success,  to  achieve ;  to  produce  as  a  cause. 
Effectible,  ef-fek'-te-bl,  a.     Performable,  practi 
cable. 

Effective,  ef-fek'-tlv,  a.    Having  the  power  to  pro 
duce  effects;  operative,  active;  efficient 


510.  Produc- 


PowerfuUy,  with 
impotent 


Effectively,  ef-fek'-tiv-le,  ad. 

real  operation. 
Effectless,  ef-fekt'-les,  a.    Without  effect 

useless 

Effector,  gf-fek'-tfir,  s.  166.    He  that  produces  any 

Effectual,  ^f-fek'-tshu-al,  a.  463.  Productive  of 
effects,  powerful  to  a  degree,  adequate  to  the  occasion 
efficacious.  „  ,       ,   4,  , ,  , 

Effectually,  gf-fek'-tshu-al-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  pro- 
ductive of  the  consequence  intended,  efficaciously. 
To  Effectuate,  ef-fek'-tshu-ate,  v.  a.    To  bring  to 

pass,  to  fulfil.  „     „    ,  ,     4    ,  ,   .   .  r. 

Effeminacy,  gf-fem -e-na-se,  s.     Admission  of  the 
qualities  of  a  woman,  softness,  unmanly  delicacy ;  lasci 
viousness,  loose  ]>leasnre.  . 
Effeminate,  gf-fem'-c-nate,  a.  91.  Having  the  qua 

litics  of  a  woman,  womanish,  voluptuous,  tender. 
To  Effeminate,  ef-fcm  -e-nate,  v.  a.  91.  Uo.  To 

make  womanish,  to  emasculate,  to  unman. 
To  Effeminate,  ef-fcin'-e-nate,  v.  n.    To  soften,  to 

melt  into  weakness.   ^      ,  ,  j 

Effemivation,  ef-feni-e-na-shun, 

one  grown  womanish,  the  state  of  one  emasculated  or  un- 
manned. It      ?  / 
To  Effkrvesce,  r;f-fer-ves,  v.  n. 

by  inteMtine  motion.  ^ 
Effkuvkscknce,  fcf-fer-vCs -sense, 

of  growing  hot,  production  of  heat  by  intestine  motion. 
Efficacious,  <'  f-fc-ka -shus,  a.    Productive  of  effects, 

powerful  to  produce  the  consequence  intende  d. 
Efficaciously,  ('jf-fc-ka-Hhus-le,  ad.  Effectually. 
Efficacy,  i'l'-fe-ka-KC,  s.     Production  of  the  consc- 

qiHMire  iiit<  ndrd. 
Effk  ikncis  <]f-nsli'-y?.nse,  )  ^  jjg  act  of  pro 

Effk  iK>f  y,  f;l-ilsh  -yen-sc,) 

diiriiiR  rffectH,  agency. 
Efficient,  ^f-fifir  ^ cnt,  s.     The  cause  which  makes 

effertH;  lie  that  makeH,  the  effector. 
EFFK.iiiXT,  ('•1  rihli'-y^rit,  a.  113.    Causing  effects. 
Effioikh,  f'i  \'h\  ii 


Efflorescence,  cf-flo-res' -sense, 
Efflorescexcv,  6f-fl(>-rcs'-sen-sc 
tion  of  flowers;  excrescences  in  the   form  of  flowers 
in  physick,  the  breaking  out  of  some  humours  in  theskiii. 
Efflorescent,  ef-fio-res'-sent,  a.     Shooting  oat  in 

form  of  flow  ers. 
Effluence,  ef  -flii-ense,  s.    That  which  issues  from 

some  other  principle. 
Effluvia,  ef-flu-ve-.a,  the  pliu-al  of 
Effluvium,  ef-flii'-ve-ura,  s.     Those  small  particles 

which  are  continually  flying  off  from  bodies. 
Efflux,  ef'-fluks,  s.  49'i.    The  act  of  flowing  out; 

effusion;  that  which  flows  from  something  else  ;  emanation. 
To  Efflux,  ef-flftks',  v.  n.  98.    To  run  out. 
Effluxion,  ef-fluk'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  flowing  out ; 

that  which  flows  out,  effluvium,  emanation. 
Effort,  ef'-fort,  s.    Struggle,  laborious  endeavour. 
Effossion,  ef-fosh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  digging  up  from 
the  ground. 

Effrontery,  ef-friin'-ter-e,  s.  Impudence,  shameless- 
ness. 

Effulgence,  ef-fiil'-jense,  s.  93. 177.    Lustre,  bright- 
ness, splendour. 
Effulgent,  ef-f III' -jent,  a.    Shining,  bright,  luminous. 
Effumaeility,  ef-fu-ma-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  quality  of 

flying  away  in  fumes. 
To  Effuse,  ef-fiize',  v.  a.  437.    To  pour  out,  to  spill. 
Effusion,  ef-fu-zluin,  s.  98.    The  act  of  pouring  out ; 

waste,the  act  of  spilling  or  shedding;  the  thing  poured  out. 
Effusive,  ef-fii -sIv,  a.  499.  -428.    Pouring  out,  dis- 
persing. 

Eft,  eft,  S.    A  newt,  an  evet. 
Eftsoons,  eft-soonz',  ad.    Soon  afterwards. 
To  Egest,  e-jest',  v.  a.    To  throw  out  food  at  the  na- 
tural vents. 

Egestion,  e-jes'-tsliun,  s.  464.    The  act  of  throwing 

out  the  digested  food. 
Egg,  eg,  s.     That  which  is  laid  by  feathered  animals; 
from  M  hich  their  young  is  produced ;  the  spawn  or  sperm 
of  creatures;  any  thing  fashioned  in  the  shape  ot  an  egg. 
To  Egg,  eg-,  v.  a.    To  incite,  to  instigate. 
Eglantine,  eg'-lan-tln,  s.  150.     A  species  of  rose; 
sweetbriar. 

Egotism,  e -go-tlzra,  s.     Too  frequent  mention  of  a 
man's  self. 

^  Contrary  to  my  own  iudgment  I  have  made  the  e  in 
the  first  svfiable  of  this  word  long,  because  I  see  it  is  uni- 
formly so  marked  by  all  the  Dictionaries  1  have  seen  :  but 


S.  The  state  of 
emasculated  or  un- 

To  generate  heat 

s.  510.    The  act 


Effigy,  ii'  U-  .H 
Uifi  or  HCiilptiire. 


s.    Ilesemblance,  image  in  paiut- 


see  it 

all  the  Dictionaries  1  have  seen; 
I  ammuch  mistaken  if  analogy  does  not  in  lime  recovti 
rights,  and  shorten  this  vowel  by  joining  it  to  the  g,  as  u 
written  eg-o-tism;  not  because  this  vowel  \"7,/" 
Latin  ego,  (lor  the  English  q»an^''y,  ^^'-^^  ^^-'''y,,  ' /  '  " 
with  the"^  Latin),  but  because  this  word  may  be  lo»l;f  d  upon 
as  a  simple  in  our  language,  and  the  accent  is  «'»  f  ^'  ^  t 
penultimlite  syllable.  Mr.  Elphinston,  V,''"^^?  l  4«r^^ 
point  is  of  the  greatest  weiirht,  makes  the  first  Aowelshoit. 
-See  Principles,  No.  511.  5;J0.  536. 

Egotist,  (^'-go-tist,  s.  One  that  is  always  talking  of 
himself.  ,     _  , 

To  Egotize,  e'-go-tize,  v.  n.  To  talk  much  of  one  a 
self 

Egregious,  c-grc'  jr -us,  a.  Eminent,  remarkable,  ex- 
traordinary; eminently  bad,  remarkably  vicious. 

EGREGioiitiLY,  c-grc-je-as-le,  ad.  Eminently,  shame- 
fully. ^  , 

Egress,  c-grSs,  s.  The  act  of  going  out  of  any  place, 
departure. 

Egressioni,  e-grf!sh'-i\n,  s.    The  act  of  going  out. 
Egret,  e'-grct,  s.    A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind. 
Eg  RIOT,  e -gre-ot,  .<f.    A  species  of  cherry. 
To  Ejaculate,  e-jak'-u-lale,  v.  a.    To  throw,  lo 
shoot  out.  ^     .     ,    .  *  ,  ^ 

EaicuLATioN,  (Vji^.k-d-iiUhAn,  s.   \  ^i^y;;;^ 

darted  out  occaslonnlly  ;  the  act  of  darting  orthrowing  out 
E.iA(M,ATORv,r  .jak'-u-la-tt'ir-e,  a.    Suddenly  darted 

out,  siiddeii,  hiislj.  ,  r  <i 

Tu  En;<  T  c-UlC  v.  a.    To  throw  out,  to  cast  foilh, 

to  void  itJ  throw  out  or  expel  from  au  office  or  possesBiou. 


ELD  (  15T  )  ELE 

n5r  167,  n6t  163-tiibe  171,  t&b  172,  hAll  173-5il  299-p5And  313-t/iiii  466,  this  469. 
Ejectiox,  e-jek'-shan,  s.    The  act  of  casting  out,  ex 


pulsion.         ,    ,    ,     ,  , .  , 

Ejectment,  e-jekt  -ment,  s.    A  legal  writ  by  which 
any  inhabitant  of  a  house,  or  tenant  of  au  estate,  is  com- 
manded to  depart. 
Eight,  ayt,  a.    Twice  four.    A  word  of  number. 

trr  The  Veuuine  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  this  word  and 
its  compounds  docs  not  seem  to  be  that  of  the  iirst  sound 
of  a,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  it  under  tlie  second 
sound  of  e,  but  a  combination  ot  the  first  sound  ot  a  and  e 
pronounced  as  close! v  together  as  possible.  But  as  this 
distinction  is  very  delicate,  and  may  not  be  more  easily 
apprehended  than'that  between  meat  mid  meet,  lib,  I  have 
given  the  diphthong  the  same  sound  as  Mr.  feheridau  has 
done. 

Eighth,  h  tth,  a.    Next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 

tfr  This  word,  as  it  is  written,  by  no  means  conveys  the 
sound  annexed  to  it  in  speaking  :  for  the  abstract  termination 
th  being  a  perfect  lisp,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  linal  tot 
ei-ht,  and  can  never  coalesce  with  it  without  depriving  the 
word  of  one  of  its  letters.  The  only  sound  conveyed  by 
the  letters  of  this  word,  as  now  spelt,  is  as  if  written  aj/t/i  ■ 
■  this  sound 


and  if  we  M  ould  spell 


as  we  pronounce  it, 


and 


as  the  analogy  of  formation  certainly  requires,  we  must 
necessarily  wnte  it  eightth.  This  would  have  an  unusual 
appearance  to  the  eye ;  and  this  would  be  a  sufhcient  rea- 
son with  the  multitude  for  opposing  it;  but  men  ot  sense 
ouffht  to  consider,  that  the  credit  of  the  language  is  con- 
cerned in  rectifying  this  radical  fault  in  its  orthography. 
Eighteen,  ay'-teen,  a.  Twice  nine. 
Eighteenth,  ay'-teent/z,  a.  The  next  in  order  to  the 
seventeenth. 

Eightfold,  ayt' -fold,  a.    Eight  times  the  number  or 
quantity. 

Eighthly,  aytt/i'-le,  ad.    In  the  eighth  place. 
Eightieth,  ay'-te-Cfft,  a.    The  next  in  order  to  the 

seventy-ninth,  eighth  tenth. 
EiGHTScoRE,  ayt'-skore,  a.    Eight  imes  twenty. 
Eighty,  ay -te,  a.    Eight  times  ten. 
EisEL,  e'-sil,  s.    Vinegar,  verjuice. 
Either,  e -THur,  pron.  distrib.    Whichsoever  of  the 

two,  whether  one  or  the  other;  each,  both. 
Either,  e -THur,  conj.  252.  A  distributive  conjunction, 

answered  by  Or :  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Ejilation,  ed-ju-la-shan,  s.     Outcry,  lamentation, 

moan,  wailing. 
Eke,  eke,  ad.    Also,  likewise,  besides. 
To  Eke,  eke,  v.  a.    To  increase;  to  supply,  to  fill  up 

deficiencies ;  to  protract,  to  lengthen  ,  to  spin  out  by  use 

less  additions.      ,    .  ,  ,  , 
To  Elaborate,  e-lab -o-rate,  v.  a.  •  To  produce  with 

labour;  to  heighten  and  improve  by  successive  operations. 
Elaborate,  e-lab'-o-rate,  a.  91.    Finished  with  great 

diligence.  a  /  t     i     ^  t  » 

Elaborately,  e-lab -o-rate-le,  ad.    Laboriously,  di- 
ligently, with  great  study.^ 
Elaboration,  e-Iab-o-ra  -shiin,  s.     Improvement  by 

successive  operations. 
To  Elance,  e-lanse',  v.  a. 


To  throw  out,  to  dart. 
To  Elapse,  e-lapse,  v.  n.  To  pass  away,  to  glide  away. 
Elastical,  e-liW-te-kal,i  ^     ^^^.^^  p^^^^ 
Elastick,  e-las-tik,  ) 

returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is  distorted,  springy. 
Elasticity,  e-las-tis'-e-te,  8.     Force  in  bodies,  by 

which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves. 
Elate,  e-late',  a.  Flushed  with  success,  lofty,  haughty. 
To  Elate,  e-late',  v.  a.    To  puflf up  with  prosperity; 

to  exalt,  to  heighten. 
Elation,  e-la-shun,  s.    Haughtiness  proceeding  from 
success. 

Elbow,  Sl'-bo,  s.  327.    The  next  joint  or  curvature  of 

the  arm  below  the  shoulder;  any  flexure  or  angle. 
Elbowchair,  el-bo-tsluire',  s.    A  chair  with  arms. 
Elboavroom,  el' -bo-room,  s.    Room  to  stretch  out  the 

elbows,  freedom  from  confinement. 
To  Elbow,  el'-bo,  v.  a.    To  push  with  the  elbow;  to 

push,  to  drive  to  a  distance. 
To  Elbow,  el'-bo,  v.  n.    Ta  jut  out  in  angles. 
Eld,  ^Id,  s.    Old  age,  decrepitude;  old  people, persons 

worn  out  with  years. 


Elder,  el'-dur,  a.  98.    Surpassing  another  in  years. 
Elders,  ei'-durz,  s.    Persons  whose  age  gives  them  re- 
verence ;  ancestors ;  those  who  are  older  than  others  ; 
among  the  Jews,  rulers  of  the  people;  in  the  J\ew  lesta- 
ment,  ecclesiaeticks  ;  among  Presbyterians,  laymen  intro- 
duced into  the  kirk  polity. 
Elder,  el'-diir,  s.  98.    The  name  of  a  tree. 
Elderly,  el'-diir-le,  a.    No  longer  young. 
Eldership,  el'-dur-shlp,  s.    Seniority,  'primogeniture. 
Eldest,  el'-dcst,  a.    Oldest;  that  has  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture ;  that  has  lived  most  years. 
Elecampane,  el-e-kam-pane',  s.    A  plant,  named  also 
starwort. 

To  Elect,  e-lekt',  v.  a.  To  choose  for  any  office  or 
use ;  in  theology,  to  select  as  an  object  of  eternal  mercy. 
Elect,  e-lekt',  a.  Chosen,  taken  by  preference  from 
among  others  ;  chosen  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  possession; 
chosen  as  an  object  of  eternal  mercy. 
ElectaRY,  e-lek'-ta-re,  s.  A  form  of  medicine  made 
of  conserves  and  powders,  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
This  is  an  alteration  of  the  w  ord  Electuary,  which 
has  taken  place  within  these  few  years  ;  and  it,  must  be  owned, 
is  an  alteration  for  the  better:  for  as  there  is  no  u  \n 
the  Latin  Electarium,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  inserting 
it  in  our  English  word,  which  is  derived  from  it. 
Election,  e-iek'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  choosing  one  or 
more  from  a  greater  number ;  the  power  of  choice ;  vo- 
luntary preference;  the  determination  of  God,  by  which 
any  were  selected  for  eternal  life;  the  ceremony  of  a  pub- 
lick  choice. 

Electioneering,  e-lek-sMn-eer'-lng,  s.   Concern  in 

parliamentary  elections. 
Elective,  e-lek'-tlv,  a.  Exerting  the  power  of  choice. 
Electively,  e-lek'-tlv-le,  ad.     By  choice,  with  pre- 
ference of  one  to  another. 
Elector,  e-lek'-tur,  s.  98.    He  that  has  a  vote  in  the 
choice  of  any  olficer;  a  prince  who  has  a  voice  m  the 
choice  of  the  German  emperor. 
Electoral,  e-lek'-to-ral,  a.    Having  the  dignity  of  an 
elector. 

Electorate,  e-lek'-to-rate,  s.  91.    The  territory  of 

Electre,  e-lek'-tiir,  s.  98. 416.  Amber;  a  mixed  metal. 
Electrical,  e-lek'-tre-kal, i 
Electrick,  e-lek'-trik, 

magnetism  ;  produced  by  an  e'lectrick  body. 
Electricity,  e-lek-tris'-e-te,  s.    A  property  in  bodies, 
whereby,  m  hen  rubbed,  they  draw  substances,  and  emit  fire. 
Electrometer,  e-Iek-trora'-e-ter,  s.  518.     Au  in- 
strument to  measure  the  power  of  attraction. 
Electu  ary,  e-lek'-tsiiu-ar-e,  s.  —See  Electary. 
Eleemosynary,  el-e  moz'-e-nar-e,  a.    Living  upon 

alms,  depending  upon  charity;  given  in  charity. 
Elegance,  ^^I'-e-^anse,  j      Beauty  without  grandeur. 
Elegancy,  el-e-gan-se,  ) 

Elegant,  el'-e-gant,  a.    Pleasing  with  minuter  beau- 
ties ;  nice,  not  coarse,  not  gross. 
Elegantly,  er-e-gfuit-le,  ad.     In  such  a  manner  as 

to  please  without  elevation. 
Elegiack,  el-e-ji'-ak,  a.    Used  in  elegies;  mournful; 
sorrowful. 

t5=  Our  own  analogy  w  ould  lead  us  to  place  the  accent  upon 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word;  but  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  elegiaeus,  and  the  Greek,  llsysXuy.og,  (in  both  w  hich 
the  antepenultimate  is  long),  obliges  us,  under  pain  ot  ap- 
pearing grossly  illiterate,  to  place  the  accent  on  the  same 
letter.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  scarcely  an 
instance  in  the  whole  languageof  adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek 
word  and  curtailing  it  of  a  syllable,  without  removing  the 
accent  higher  on  the  English  word.— See  Academy. 
Elegist,  el'-e-jlst,  s.  A  writer  of  elegies. 
Elegy,  el'-e-je,  s.     A  mournful  song;  a  funeral  song; 

a  short  poem,  with  points  or  turns. 
Elebient,  el'-e-ment,  s.  The  first  or  constituent  prin- 
ciple of  any  thing;  the  four  elements,  usually  so  called, 
are  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  of  which  our  world  is  com- 
posed ;  the  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any  thing;  au  in- 
gredient, a  constituent  part;  the  letters  of  any  language; 
the  loM  est  or  first  rudiments  of  literature  or  science. 


a.     Attractive  without 


ELO  (  158  ) 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95 


EMB 

pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


of 


Elemental,  el-e-men -tal,  a.    Produced  by 
the  four  elements ;  arising  from  first  principles, 

Elemextarity,  M-e-men-tar'-e-te,  s.  Simplicity  of 
nature,  absence  of  composition. 

Elementary,  el-e-men'-tar-e,  a.  Uncompounded,  hav- 
ing only  one  principle. 

Elephant,  el'-e-fant,  s.  The  largest  of  all  quadrupeds. 

Elephantine,  ei-e-fan'-tin,  a.  140.  Pertaining  to  the 
elephant. 

To  Elevate,  el'-e-vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  raise  up  aloft ; 
to  exalt,  to  dignify ;  to  raise  the  mind  with  great  concep- 
tions. 

Elevate,  M'-e-vate,  part.  a.  91.  Exalted,  raised  aloft. 

Elevation,  el'-e-va'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  raising  aloft  ; 
exaltation,  dignity ;  exaltation  of  the  mind  by  noble  concep- 
tions ;  the  height  of  any  heavenly  body  with  respect  to 
the  horizon. 

Elevator,  el'-e-va-tur ,  s.  521.  166.  A  raiser  or 
lifter  up. 

Eleven,  e-lev'-vn,  a.  103.    Ten  and  one. 
Eleventh,  e-lev'-vntft,  c.    The  next  in  order  to  the 
tenth. 

Elf,  elf,  s.    Plural,  Elves.    A  wandering  spirit,  sup 

posed  to  be  seen  in  wild  places;  a  devil. 
Elflock,  elf'-lok,  s.    Knots  of  hair  twisted  by  elves. 
To  Elicit,  e-lis'-sit,  v.  a.  To  strike  out,  to  fetch  out 

by  labour.  ^ 

Elicit,  e-lls'-sit,  a.    Brought  into  action. 
Elicit ATiON,  e-lis-se-ta -shun ,  s.    A  deducing  the 

power  of  the  will  into  act. 
To  Elide,  e-lide',  v.  a.    To  break  in  pieces. 
Eligibility,  el-e-je-bil'-e-te ,  s.    Worthiness  to  be 

chosen. 

Eligible,  el'-e-je-bl,  a.  405.  Fit  to  be  chosen,  preferable 
Eligibleness,  el'-e-je-bl-nes,  s.    Worthiness  to  be 

chosen,  pieferableness. 
Elimination,  e-lim-e-na -shun,  s.  The  act  of  banish 

ing,  rejection. 

Elision,  e-lizh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  cutting  off;  di 

vision,  separation  of  parts. 
Elixation,  el-!k-sa -shun,  s.  533.  530.    The  act  of 

boiling. 

Elixir,  e-llk'-sur,  s.  418.  A  medicine  made  by  strong 
infusion,  where  the  ingredients  are  almost  dissolved 
the  menstruum;  the  liquor  with  which  chymists  transmute 
metals;  the  extract  or  quintessence  of  any  thing;  any 
cordial. 

itf  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,  even 
among  the  upper  ranks  of  people,  which  changes  the  i 
the  second  syllable  into  e,  as  if  written  Elexir.  The 
never  pronounced  in  this  manner  when  the  accent  is  on 
expect  when  followed  by  r  and  another  consonant,  108. 
Elk,  elk,  s.    The  elk  is  a  large  and  stately  animal  of 

the  stag  kind. 

Ell,  ^l,  S,   A  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
Ellipsis,  6l-lip'-sis,  s.  A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by  which 
aomething  is  left  out;  in  geometry,  an  oval  figure gener 
ated  from  the  section  of  a  cone.  —  See  Efface. 

Elliptical,  el-lip'-te-kiil, 
Elliptick,  M-lip'-tik, 

an  ellipsis. 
Elm,  Sim,  s.    The  name  of  a  tree. 
Eloci  tion,  Sl-o-ku'-shim ,  s.    The  power  of  fluent 

Hpeecii ;  elorjncnce ,  flow  of  language;  the  power  of  ex 

prfSHioii  or  diction. 

j;/-  Thin  word  originally,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Honianx,  Mignilied  tin;  choice  and  order  of  words;  and  Dry 
»len  and  other  moderns  have  used  it  in  the  same  sense; 
Ib  nov*    scarcely  ever  lined  but  to  Hignil'v  proiiiiiiciiitio 
The  KrciicU  seem  to  hav<;  been  tiie  lirst  «liouHedit  in  tli 
BCOhe;    \(ldiHon  has  followccf  them;  and  as  it  is  perlcclly 
agr<rcable  to  the  Iiatin  original  «  and  loqiior^  and  s<Tvt' 
lo  dinliiigiiiKh  oratorical  proimnciation  iVoiu  pronuiiciatio 
ill  gen«;r.iL  the  ii Iteration  ih  not  vtithout  its  une. 
Elogy,  ftl'-o        .s.  503.     Praise,  panegyric. 
To  Klo>gate,  e-long'-g»te,  v.  a.    To  lengthen 

driiw  out. 

To  Elongate,  I'-loii^^'-giUc 
diitauru  from  uiiy  thing. 


longation,  el-ong-ga'-shfin ,  s.  530.  533.  The 
act  of  stretching  or  lengthening  itself;  the  state  of  being 
stretched ;  distance ;  space  at  which  one  thing  is  distant 
from  another ;  departure,  removal. 
To  Elope,  e-lope',  v.  a.      To  run  away,  to  break 

loose,  to  escape. 
Elopement  ,  e-lope'-ment ,  s.    Departure  from  just 
restraint. 

Elops,  e'-lops,  S.  A  fish,  reckoned  by  Milton  among 
the  serpents. 

Eloquence,  el'-o-kwense,  s.  The  power  of  speak- 
ing with  fluency  and  elegance;  elegant  language  uttered 
with  fluency. 

Eloquent,  el'-o-kwent,  a.  Having  the  power  of  oratory. 
Else,  else,  pron.  Other,  one  besides. 
Else,  else,  ad.    Otherwise ;  besides,  except. 
Elsewhere,  else'-whare ,   ad.  397.    In  any  other 

place ;  in  other  places,  in  some  other  place. 
To  Elucidate,  e-lu-se-date,  v.  a.    To  explain,  to 
clear. 

Elucidation,  e-lu-se-da'-shun,  s.  Explanation,  ex- 
position. 

Elucidator,  e-lu -se-da-tur,  s.  521.    Explainer,  ex- 
positor, commentator. 
To  Elude,  e-lude',  v.  a.    To  escape  by  stratagem, 

to  avoid  by  artifice. 
Eludible,  e-lu'-de-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be  eluded. 
Elves,  elvz,  s.    The  plural  of  Elf. 
Elvelock,  elv'-lok,  s.    Knots  in  the  hair. 
Elvish,  el'-vish,  a.    Relating  to  elves,  or  wandering 

spirits.  ^  ^ 

Elumbated,  e-lum'-ba-ted,  a.  Weakened  in  the  loins. 


a.  Having  the  form  of 


To  go  off  t( 


Elusion,  e-lu'-zhun,  s.    An  escape  from  inquiry  or 


Practising  elusion. 


examination,  an^  artifice. 
Elusive,  e-lu -siv ,  a.  158.  428 

using  arts  to  escape. 
Elusory,  e-lu -sur-e,  a.  429.  512.  Tending  to  elude, 

tending  to  deceive,  fraudulent. 
To  Elute,  e-lute',  v.  a.    To  wash  off. 
To  Elutriate,  e-lu-tre-ate,  v.  a.  91.    To  decant, 
to  strain  out. 

Elysian,  e-lish'-e-an ,  a.  542.    Deliciously  soft  and 

soothing,  exceedingly^  delightful. 
Elysium,  e-llzh'-e-um,  s.    The  place  assigned  by  the 

heathens  to  happy  souls ;  any  place  exquisitely  pleasant. 

b  Emaciate,  e-ma-she-ate,  v.  a.  542.    To  waste, 

to  deprive  of  flesh. 
To  Emaciate,  e-ma-she-ate,  v.  n.    To  lose  flesh, 

to  pine. 

Emaciation,  e-ma-she-a'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  mak- 

g  lean ;  the  state  of  one  ^rown  lean. 
Emaculation,  e-miik-u-la'-sihun,  s.  The  act  of  free- 
ing any  thing  from  spots  or  foulness. 
Emanant,  em'-a-niint,  a.  Issuing  from  something  else. 
To  Emanate,  em'-a-iiate,  v.  n.  91.  To  issue  or  flow 

from  something  else. 
Emanation,  ^^ni-ma-na'-shun,  s.  530.    The  act  of 
issuing  or  proceeding   from  any  other  substance;  that 
which  issues  from  another  substance. 
Emanative,  ^iii'-an-u-tlv,  0.91.  Issuing  from  another. 
To  Emancipate,  e-man'-sc-pate,  v.  a.    To  set  free 

from  servitude. 
Emancipation,  e-man-se-pa'-slirui ,  s.    The  act  of 

selling  irt  e,  del iverii nee  from  slavery. 
To  Emauginatk,  e-iiii\r'-j(;-natt!,   v.   a.    To  take 

av\;iy  the  margin  or  edge  of  an^  thing. 
To  Kmasci  latk,  e-inas'-kii-latc,  v.  a.    To  castrate, 
to  deprive  of  virility;  to  cifeniinate  ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly 
sorinusH,  ^       \  \, 

EMA^cuLATI0N ,  ('-miis-ku-lu'-slnin ,  s.  Castration; 

(<ll(  niiniicy,  womanish  qualities. 
To  Emuali:,  Oiii-hule',  v.  a.  To  make  up  into  a  bundle  ; 

to  l.ind  up,  to  enclose. 
To  Embalm,  (;iii-lniiir,  v.  a.  403.    To  impregnate  a 
bodv  with  aromalicks,  that  it  may  resist  pnlrrtaction 
I  /  "'I'lie  al'liiiily  hctvM'cn  the  loiigrand  tlic  short 
lloM  «!(1   liv    the  acce  nt ,  li 


iiately 


when 
been  observed 


under  the  word  VasimUli.   Ilut  this  afliuity  is  no  where 


EMB  (  159  )  EMI 

nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tab  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  -  pound  313  —  ^in  466,  this  469. 

To  Embottle,  ^ra-bot'-tl ,  v 


To  put  on  shipboard; 
To  go  on  shipboard: 


S.  Apublick  message; 


more  remarkable  than  in  those  words  where  thee  is  followed 
by  7/1  or  n.  This  has  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  spell  embrace, 
endow,  etc.  imhrace ,  indow ,  etc.  and  this  spelling  may, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  convey  the  cursory  or  colloquial  pro- 
uuuciation ;  but  my  observ  ation  greatly  fails  me  if  correct 
publick  speaking  does  not  preserve  the  e  in  its  true  sound, 
when  followed  by  m  or  n.  The  difference  is  delicate,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  ^real.  ^ 

Embalmer,  em-bam'-er,  s.  409.    One  that  practises 

the  art  of  embalming  and  preserving  bodies. 
To  Embar,  em-bar',  v.  a.    To  shut,  to  enclose;  to 

stop,  to  hinder  by  prohibition,  to  block  up. 
E^ibarkatiox,  era-bar-kii'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  putting 

on  shipboard;  the  act  of  going  on  shipboard. 
Embargo,  em-bdr'-go,  s.  98.    A  prohibition  to  pass, 

a  stop  put  to  trade. 
To  Embark,  era-bark',  v.  a. 

to  engaee  another  in  any  affair. 
To  Embark,  em-bark',  v.  n. 

to  engage  in  any  affair,^  ^  ^ 
To  Embarrass,  em-bar -ras,  v.  a.    To  perplex,  to 

distress,  to  entangle.       ,  ,    ^  2 
Embarrassment,  em-bar -ras-ment ,  s.  Perplexity, 

entanglement.         ^  ^ 
To  Embase,  em-base ,  v.  a.    To  vitiate ;  to  degrade, 

to  vilify.  1,9 
Embasement,  em-base -ment,  s.  Depravation. 
Embassador,  era-bas'-sa-dur,  s.  98.    One  sent  on  a 

publick  message.         4,4  2 
Embassadress  ,  em-bas'-sa-dres ,  s.    A  woman  sent 

on  a  publick  message. 
E:»iBASSAGE,  em'-bas-saje,  90. 
Embassy,  cm'-bas-se, 

any  solemn  message. 
To  Embattle,  em-bat'-tl,  v.  a.  405.  To  range  in  order 

or  array  of  battle. 
To  Embay,  em-ba,  v.  a,  98.    To  bathe,  to  wet,  to 

wash ;  to  enclose  in  a  bay,  to  land-lock. 
To  Embelush,  em-bel'-lish,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to  beautify. 
Embellishment  ,  em-bel'-llsh-ment ,  s.  Ornament, 

adventitious  beauty,  decoration. 
Embers,  em'-biirz,  s.  Without  a  singular.  Hot  cinders, 

ashes  not  yet  extinguished. 
Emeer-week  ,  em'-bur-week ,  s.    A  week  in  which 

an  ember  day  falls.   The  ember  days  at  the  four  seasons 

are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  the  first 

Sunday  in  Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  September  four- 
teenth, December  thirteenth. 
To  Embezzle,  ^m-bez'  -zl,  1).  a.  405.  To  appropriate 

by  breach  of  trust ;  to  waste,  to  swallow  up  in  riot. 
Embezzlement  ,    em-bez'-zl-raent ,  s.     The  act  of 

appropriating  to  himself  that  which  is  received  in  trust 

for  another;  appropriation. 
To  Emblaze,  em-blaze',  t).  a.    To  adorn  with  glitter 

ing  embellishments;   to  blazon,  to  paint  with  ensigns 

armorial. 

To  Emblazon  ,  em-bla'-zn ,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with 

figures  of  heraldry;  to  deck  in  glaring  colours 
Emblem  ,  em'-blem  ,  s.    Inlay ,  enamel ;    an  occult 

representation,  an  allusive  picture. 
To  Emblem,   em'-blem,  v.  a.    To  represent  in  an 

occult  or  allusive  manner 
Emblematical. 
Emblematick,  em-ble-mat'-ik 

Comprising  an  emblem,  allusive,  occultly  representative 

dealing  in  emblems,  using  emblems. 
Emblematically,  em-ble-raat'-e-kal-e,  ad.  In  the 

manner  of  emblems,  allusively. 
Emblematist,  em-blem'-a-tist,  s.  Writer  or  inventor 

of  emblems. 

Embolism,  em'-bo-llzm ,  s.  Intercalation ,  insertion 
of  days  or  years  to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of 
time;  the  time  inserted,  iutercalatory  time 

Emboli's,  em'-bo-lus,  s.  Any  thing  inserted  and  act- 
ing in  another,  as  the  sucker  in  a  pump. 

To  Emboss,  ^m-bos',  v.  a.    To  form  with  protuberan 
ces;  to  engrave  with  relief,  or  risiug  work ;  to  enclose, 
to  include,  to  cover. 

Embossment,  ^m-bos'-m^nt,  s.  Any  thing  standmg 
out  from  the  rest,  jut,  eminence;  relief;  rising  work. 


em— ble-mat'-e-kal,  509. 


a>      To   include  in 
bottles,  to  bottle^. 
To  Embowel,  em-bou'-el,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  the 
entrails. 

To  Embrace,  em-brase' ,  v.  a.    To  hold  fondly  in 
the  arms,  to  squeeze  in  kindness;  to  seize  ardently  or 
eagerly,  to  lay  hold  on,  to  welcome;  to  comprehend,  to 
take  in,  to  encircle;  to  comprise,  to  enclose,  to  contain. 
To  Embrace,  em-brase',  v.n.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 
Embrace,  em-brase',  s.    Clasp,  fond  pressure  in  the 

arms,  hug.         ^  ^ 
Embracement,  em-brase'-raent,  s.  Clasp  in  the  arms, 
hug,  embrace;  state  of  being  contained,  enclosure;  con- 
jugal endearment. 
Embracer,  era-bra'-siir ,  s.    The  person  embracing. 
Embrasure,  em-bra -zhure ,  s.    An  aperture  in  the 

wall,  battlement. 
To  Embrocate,  em'-bro-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  rub  any 

part  diseased  with  medicinal  liquors. 
Embrocation,  em-bro-ka-sliiin,  s.    The  act  of  rub- 
bing any  part  diseased  with  medicinal  liquors;  the  lotion 
with  which  any  diseased  part  is  washed. 
To  Embroider,  em-broe'-dur,  v.  a.     To  border 

ith  ornaments,  to  decorate  with  figured  works. 
Embroiderer,  em-broe'-dur-ur,  s.    One  that  adorns 

clothes  with  neddle-work. 
Embroidery,  em-broe'-diir-e,   s.     Figures  raised 
upon  a  ground,  variegated  needle-work ,  variegation ,  di- 
versity of  colours. 
To  Embroil,  em-broil',  v.  a.    To  disturb,  to  confuse, 

to  distract.  ^  ^ 

To  Embrothel,  em-broTH'-el,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in 
a  brothel. 

Embryo,  ^m'-br^-A,^     )         ^j^^  ^^.^  j 

Emeryon,  em-bre-on,  j 
finished  in  the  womb ;  the  state  of  any  thing  yet  not  fit 
for  production  ,  yet  unfinished, 

Emendable,  e-raen'-da-bl ,  a.  Capable  of  emenda- 
tion, corrigible.  ^ 

Emendation,  em-en-da -shun ,  s.  5o0.  Correction, 
alteration  of  any  thing  from  worse  to  better ;  an  alteration 
made  in  the  text  by  ^verbal  criticism. 

Emendator,  em-en-da -tor,  s.  521.  A  corrector, 
an  improver. 

Emerald,  em'-e-rald,  s.    A  green  precious  stone. 
To  Emerge,  e-raerje',  v.  n.  To  rise  out  of  any  thing 

in  which  it  is  covered ;  to  rise ,  to  mount  from  a  state  of 

depression  or  obscurity. 
Emergence,  e-mer'-jense,^ 
Emergency,  e-mer'-jen-se 

out  of  any  fluid  by  which  it  is  covered ;  the  act  of  rising 

into  view;  any  sudden  occasion,  unexpected  casualty; 

pressing  necessity.  ^ 
Emergent,  e-raer'-jent,  a.    Rising  out  of  that  which 

overwhelms  and  obscures  it ;  rising  into  view  or  notice ; 

proceeding  or  issuing  from  any  thing ;  sudden,  unexpect- 
edly casual.  ^ 
Emerited,  e-mer'-lt-ed,  a.    Allowed  to  have  done 

sufficient  public  service. 
Emeroids,  em'-er-6idz,  s.    Painful  swellings  of  the 

hemorrhoidal  veins,  piles,  properly  Hemorrhoids, 
Emersion  ,  e-mer'-shun  ,  s.    The  time  when  a  star, 

having  been  obscured  by  its  too  near  approach  to  the  sun, 

appears  again. 

Emery,  em'-er-e,  s.  Emery  is  an  iron  ore.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  in  mills.  It  is  useful  in  cleaning  and 
polishing  steel. 

Emetical,  e-met'-e-kal, 

Emetick,  e-met'-ik, 
provoking  vomits.  ^  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

t^METicALLY,  c-met -e-kal-c 
as  to  provoke  to  vomit.  ^ 

Emication,  em-e-ka'-shun, 
off  in  small  particles. 

Emiction,  e-mik'-shun,  s.  Urine. 

Emigrant,  em'-e-grant,  s.    One  that  emigrates. 

To  Emigrate,  em  -rae-grate,  v.  n.  To  remove  from 
one  place  to  another. 


s.    The  act  of  rising 


'I- 


Having  the  quality  of 

ad.  In  such  a  manner 
530.    Sparkling,  flying 


(  160  ) 

me  93,  met  95 
Change  of 

J   —  w 
habitation.      ,  ^  , 
Emixevce,  em  -e-nense,^ 
K>iixEXCY,  era'-e-neii-se_ 
mit  highest  part-,  exaltation,  conspicuousness,  reputation, 
Sebrify-;  supreme  degree;   notice,  distinction;  a  title 
jriven  to  cardinals.  , 
>    2.™'  A  «Ar,f  /»     T-Hn-l,    lofty,   dignified,  ex- 
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t^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  f^t  81- 
Emigration,  em-e-gra-shfin,  s.  530. 

Loftiness,  height;  sum- 


'uously,  ill 
degree, 
on  private 
«t  ei.iils  or  sends 


vehe 


Eminent,  em-e-nent,  a.  High, 

alted ;  conspicuous,^  remarkable. 
Eminently,  em'-e-nent-le,  ad.  C 

manner  that  attracts  observation;  in 
Emissary,  em'-is-sar-re,  s.  One 
messages;  a  spy,  a  secret  agent;  out 

Emission,  e-mlsli -un,  s.  The  act  of  sending  out,  vent. 
To  iSMiT,  e-mit',  v.  a.    To  send  forth;  to  let  fly,  t 
dart;  to  issue  out  juridically.    ^  .  . 

Emmenagogite,  em-men -a-gog,  s.     A  medicine  i 

promote  circulation  in  females. 
Emmet,  em'-mlt,  s.  99.    An  ant,  a  pismire. 
To  Emmem-,  cra-mu ,  v.  a.     To  mew  or  coop  up. 
Emollient,  e-mol'-yent,  a.  113.  Softening,  suppling, 
Emollients,  e-mol'-yents,  s.    Such  things  as  sheathe 
and  soften  the  asperities  of  the  humours,  and  relax  and 
supple  the  solids.     ,     ,    ,  ,  ^  . 

Emollition,  gm-mol-lish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  softening 
Emolument,  e-mol'-u-ment,  s.    Profit,  advantage 
Emotion,  e-mo -slsun,  s.    Disturbance  of  mind 

mence  of  passion.  „  i 

To  Empale,  em-pale',  v.  a.     To  fence  \yith  a  pale 
to  fortify ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in ;  to  put  to  death  by  spit 
tine;  on  a  stake  fixed  upright 
Empan.vel,  era-pan'-iigl,  s.     The  writing  or  entering 
the  names  of  a  jury  into  a  schedule  by  the  sherilf,  wnich 
he  has  summoned  to  appear. 
To  Empannel,  era-pan -nel,v.  a.  To  summon  to  serve 

on  a  jury.        „       *  ,  /  « 
To  Empassion,  em-pash-un,  v.  a.  To  move  with  pas 

sion,  to  aifect  strongly. 
To  Empeople,  em-pe  -pi,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  peopl 

or  community.  ,     •  i  • 

Emperess,  em'-per-es,  S.    A  woman  invested  with  im- 
perial power  ;  the  queen  of  an  emperor. 
Emperor,  em'-per-ur,  s.  166.    A  monarch  of  title  and 

dignity  superior  to  a  king. 
Empery,  em'-per-e,  s.  503.    Empire,  sovereign  com- 
mand.  A  word  out  of  use. 
Emphasis,  em'-fa-sis,  s.  A  remarkable  stress  laid  upon 

a  word  or  sentence.^  ^  ^  ^ 
Emphatical,  em-fat'-ik-al,)  ^  Forcible,  strong,  strik- 
Emphatick,  em-fat -Ik,  ) 

'         '  '         '  Strongly,  for 
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pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  mOTe  164, 

Versed  in  experiments, 


To  cover  with  a 

Viscous,  glutinous. 
To  endict,  to  prefer 


Emphatically,  ?m-fat -e-kal-e,  ad. 

cibly,  in  a  striking  manner. 
To  Empierce,  em-perse ,  v.  a.  250.     To  pierce  into 

to  enter  into  by  violent  appulse.—  See  Pierce. 
Empire,  gm'-plre,  s.  140.     Imperial  power,  supreme 
dominion ;  the  region  over  which  dominion  is  extended 
command  over  any  thing.  i  u  ; 

tCr'  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  i 
the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  ol  this  word,  as  I  t  imk 
the  long  sound  of  J  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  aH  well  a 
to  the  best  usage,  though  I  conles-s  not  so  analogical  as  th 
Hhort  i.   Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  VV.  Johnston  and  Perry,  pro 
iiounce  the  i  long  as  I  have  done.  —  Sec  Umpire. 
Empirick,  £iu'-pe-rjk,  or  £m-plr-ik,  .<?.     A  trier  or 
experimenter,  Huch  persons  as  ventur' 
only  ;  a  quack. 
iCf-  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  acuntnation  is  adopted 
by  Dryilcn,  and  the  hint  by  Milton;  and  this  he  prelers 
There  Ih  indeed  a  Hlrong  analogy  for  Die  lajSt,  as  the  word 
cndH  in  irk,  5<)!» ;  but  (bin  analogy  is  soMietinies  violateil 
favour  of  the  HobHlanlivoH,  as   in  fjiiiiotick,  Hcrctick,  etc 
and  that  tliiH  ih  llie  raMe  in  ihn  word  in  question,  may  bt 
cathcred  from  the  nmjorit  v  ofvotcs  in  its  favour;  lorUioug 
Dr   JohnHon,  .Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  \are.H,  and  VV.  Johnston 
are  for  the  latter  ;  Dr.  Kenrirk,  Dr.  Asli,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr 
IN  rr},  Hiirhanan,  Kntick,  Hailc},  and  Barclay,  are  lor  th 
former.   'I'liin  won!  claM.neH  too  with  those  that  almoHt  a! 
MayM  adopt  the  rintepenultimale  arrcnt,  .OOIJ;  but  the  adjec 
tive  ha«  more  properly  the  accent  on  the  uccoud  Byllable, 


observation 


Empirical,  em-pir'-e-kal 
Empirick,  em-pir-ik, 
practised  only  by  rote. 
Empirically,  em-pir'-e-kal-le,  ad.  Experimentally, 

without  rational  grounds  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  quack. 
Empiricism,  em-pir'-e-sizm,  s.     Dependence  on  ex- 
perience without  knowledge  or  art ;  quackery. 
Emplaster,  em-plas'-tur,  s.    An  application  to  a  sore 
of  an  oleaginous  or  viscous  substance  spread  upon  cloth. 
To  Emplaster,  em-plas'-tur,  v.  a. 

plaster.  ^  ^  , 

Emplastick,  em-  plas  -tik,  a. 
To  Emplead,  em-plede',  v.  a. 

a  charge  against. 
To  Employ,  era-ploe ,  v.  a.  To  busy,  to  keep  at  work, 
to  exercise;  to  use  as  an  instrument^  to  commission,  to 
intrust  with  the  management  ot  any  affairs;  to  till  up  witn 
business  ;  or  to  spend  in  business. 
Employ,  era-ploe,  s.     Business,  object  of  industry; 

publiek  office.  ,      .  ,        ,  j 

Employable,  em-ploe  -a-bl,  a.     Capable  to  he  used, 

proper  for  use. 
Employer,  em-ploe -ur,  s.     One  that  uses,  or  causes 
to  be  used.  ,        ,  „    .  ,  •    x  * 

Employment,  em  -ploe  -ment,  s.  Business,  object  of 
industry;  the  state  of  being  employed;  oflice,  post  ol 
business.  ,  ,  ,  , 

To  Empoison,  em-poe  -zn,  v.  a.     To  destroy  by  poi- 
son, to  destroy  by  venomous  food  or  drugs ;  to  envenom. 
Empoisoner,  em-poe -zn-flr,  s.     One  who  destroys 
another  by  poison.  ,  * 

Empoisonment,  em-poe  -zn-ment,  s.    The  practice  of 

destroying  by  poison. 
Emporetick,  gra-po-ret  -ik,  a.    That  is  used  at  mar- 
kets, or  in  merchandise. 
Emporium,  ^m-po -re-um,  s.    A  place  of  merchandise, 

a  commercial  city.        »  ,  ,    ,  , 
To  Empoverish,  era-pov -er-ish,  v.  a.  To  make  poor; 
to  lps86n.  fertility.  -u 
ifr  This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  pub- 
lished, Mas  always  written  imporem/i;  nor  ?7»ce  he  has 
reformed  the  orthography  do  we  ImuI  any  considerable  dit- 
ferenre  in  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable,  except 
peaking;  in  this  case  we  must  undoubtedly  preserve  the  e 
,n  its  true  sound.— See  Embalm. 

Empoyerisher,  em-pov'-er-ish-iir,  s.  One  that  makes 

others  poor;  that  which  impairs  fertility^.  _  ^ 

Empoveriskment,  Cm-pov'-er-isli-raent,  s.  Diminu- 
tion, waste.  ,      5  1    .  * 
To  Empom  ER,  em-poii  -iir,  v.  a.     To  authorise,  to 

commission ;  to  enable. 
Empress,  em'-prfes,  s.     The  queen  of  an  emperor;  a 
female  invested  with  imperial  dignity,  a  female  sovereign ; 
properly  Emperess.  ,    ^  i 

Emprise,  em-prize  ,  s.     Attempt  of  danger,  undertak- 

inff  of  hazard,  enterprise. 
Emptier,  eni'-te-ur,  s.     One  that  empties,  one  that 
makes  void. 

Emptiness,  C-m'-te-n^'S,  s.  The  state  of  being  emp  y, 
a  void  space,  vacuity  ;  uusatisfactonness,  inability  to  Ull 
the  desires;  vacuity  of  head,  want  ot  knowledge, 
Emptioi\,  eiu'-slu'm,  s.  A  purchasing. 
Empty,  em'-te,  a.  412.  Void,  having  nothing  in  it, 
nr.'  'ull;  unsatisfactory,  unable  to  fill  the  mind  or  desires ; 
without  any  thing  to  carry,  unburdened;  yacant  othead, 
rgndrant,  unskilful;  without  substance,  without  sohdity, 

/'o  Empty,  Sni -te,  v.  a.    To  evacuate,  to  exhaust. 


To  Empurple,  im-pAr'-pl,  v.  a. 

colour. 

To  Empi  zzle,  cni-piiz-zl,  v.  a. 

to  a  stand.         ,  „  , 
i-  MPVEMA,  <^m-pi-e  -ma,  .«f. 


To  make  of  a  purple 
To  perplex,  to  put 
A  collection  of  pu- 


nilJn't  inatt<  r  in'  any  p  iri;  whatsoever,  generally  used  to 
signify  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast  on  y. 


tl 


^aVe'differni  troiV/Mi".  SheridVirin'tii'e  sound  of  the 
.  Hcrond  s> liable  of  this  word,  merely  from  the  dis- 
-      •••  '  '   pronounce  two  vowels 

 (liatc  succession.  This 

easuri',  avoided  by  giving  y  the  long 
and  the  same  reason  lias  induced 


ot  exactly  the  same 
samenesH  is,  in  some 
diphthongal  sound  oi  i 


ound 
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n5r  167,  nht  163  -  tiibe  171,  M  172,  bfill  173  -  Ml  299  -  pc'.And  313  -  thin  466,  this  469. 

Encampment,  ^n-kamp'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  encamp- 
ing, or  pitching  tents ;  a  camp,  tents  pitched  in  order. 
To  Encave,  en-kave',  v.  a.     To  hide  as  in  a  cave. 
To  Enchafe,  en-tshafc',  v.  a.   To  enrage,  to  irritate, 


me  to  the  same  notation  in  the  word  Empyrean.  If  good 
\isage  is  against  me,  I  submit. 

Empyreal,  em-pir'-e-al,  a.    Formed  of  fire,  refined 

beyond  aerial.  ^       i  ,  t  » 

Empyrean,  Cm-pi-re  -an,  or  era-pir  -e-an,  s.  The 
highest  heaven,  Mhere  the  pure  element  of  tire  is  sup- 
posed to  subsist.— See  Empyema.  ,  .     .      n  1,1 
CT-  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable 
in  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Nares,  and  Bailey ;  and  on 
the  antepenultimate  in  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Eiitick : 
and  this  last  accentuation  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  cor- 
rect ;  for  as  the  penultimate  is  short,  there  is  the  same  rea 
son  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  as  in  Ce- 
rulean;  though  Poets,  uith  their  usual  license,  generally 
accent  the  penultimate.— See  European 


s.    The  burning  of  any 


Having 


Empyreim,  em-pir'-re-ura, 
Empyreima,  em-pe-ru'-ma 

matter  in  boiling  or  distillation.    ^  ^  1  |  *, 
Empyreitmatical,  eiu-pe-ru-mat -e-kal,  a 

the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt  substances. 
Empyrosis,  em-pe-ro -sis,  s.  520.  Conflagration,  gen- 
eral lire. 

To  Emilate,  em'-ii-late,  v.  a.  To  rival;  to  imitate 
with  hope  of  equality,  or  superior  excellence;  to  be  equal 
to ;  to  rise  to  equality  with. 

Emulation,  era-u-la -shun,  s.  Rivalry,  desire  of  su- 
periority; contest. 

Emilatite,  em'-u-la-tlv,  a.     Inclined  to  emulation, 

Emulator,  em'-u-la-tur,  s,  166.  521.  A  rival,  a 
competitor. 

To  Emllge,  e-raulje ,  v.  a.    To  milk  out. 

Emulgent,  e-mul'-jent,  a.    Milking  or  draining  out 

Emllois,  em'-u-lus,  a.  314.  Rivalling;  engaged  in 
competition;  desirous  of  superiority,  desirous  to  rise  ab- 
ove another,  desirous  of  any  excellence  possessed  by  an 
other.  ,     ,  1 

Emlloisly,  em'-u-lus-le,  <wL  With  desire  of  excel- 
ling or  outgoing  another. 

Emvlsiox,  e-inul'-shun,  s.  A.  form  of  medicine,  by 
bruising  oily  seeds  and  kernels. 

Eminctories,  e-mungk -tur-lz,  s.  557.  99.  Those 
parts  of  the  body  where  any  thing  excrementitious  is  ee 
parated  and  collected. 

To  Enable,  en-a-bl,  v.  a.  40d.  To  make  able,  to 
confer  power. 

To  Enact,  cn-iikt',  v.  a.    To  establish,  to  decree ;  to 

represent  by  action.  ,   ,     •    •  „ 

izr  The  same  observations  hold  good  in  words  beginning 
with  en  as  in  those  with  em.— See  Embalm  ^nd  Encomium. 
Enactor,  en-ak'-tur,  s.  166.  One  that  forms  decrees 

or  establishes  laws;  one  who  practises  or  perlorma  any 

thing.  ^  ,  , 

Enallage,  en-al'-la-je,  s.  A  figure  in  grammar,  where 

by  there  is  a  change  either  of  a  pronoun 

possessive  is  put  lor  a  relative,  or 

tense  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 
To  ExAMBi  SH.  en-am' -bush,  v.  a. 

to  hide  with  hostile  intention. 
To  Enamel,  en-am'-el,  v.  a.  99. 

gate  with  colours. 
To  Enamel,  Sn-am'-^l,  v.  n.    To  practise  the  use  0 

enamel. 

Enamel,  ^n-am'4l,  s.  Any  thing  enamelled,  or  vane 
gated  with  colours  inlaid ;  the  substance  inlaid  in  other 
things.  -       ,     o  .  v 

Enameller,  gn-am'-el-lur,  s.     One  that  practises  th 
art  of  enamelling. 

To  Enamour,  ^n-iW-ur,  v.  a.  314.    To  inflame  with 
love ;  to  make  fond. 

Enarration,  en-nar-ra-shun,  s.  Explanation 

Enarthrosis,  ^-n-ar-t/iro-sis,  s.  520.     The  insertion 
of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  joint. 

Exatation,  e-na-ta-shun,  s.    The  act  of  swimming 
out. 

To  Encage,  en-kaje,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  ae  in  a  cage 

to  roop  up,  to  confine. 
To  Encamp,  Cn-kainp',  v.  n.    To  pitch  tents;  to  sit 

down  for  a  time  in  a  march. 
To  Encamp,  Cn-kuinp',  v.  a.     To  form  an  array  into 

a  regular  camp. 


when  a 
'when  one  mood  0 

To  hide  in  ambush 
To  inlay,  to  varie 


to  provoke.  ,       i_  . 

To  Enchain,  en-tshane  ,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  chain, 

to  hold  in  chains,  to  bind. 
To  Enchant,  en-tshant ,  v.  a.  79.     To  subdue  by 

charms  or  spells ;  to  delight  in  a  high  degree. 
Enchanter,  en-tshan'-tur,  s.  98.     A   magician,  a 

sorcerer.  ,  ,       1  , 

Enchantingly,  en-tshan -ting-le,  ad.  With  the  force 

of  enchantment.  ^ 
Enchantment,  en-tshant  -ment,  s.     Magical  charms, 
spells,  incantation;  irresistible  influence,  overpowering 
delight. 

Enchantress,  en-tshan -tres,  s.  A  sorceress,  awoman 
versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  woman  whose  beauty  or  ex- 
cellence gives  irresistible  influence. 
To  Enchase,  en-tshase',  v.  a.     To  infix,  to  enclose 
in  any  other  body  so  as  to  beheld  fast,  but  not  concealed. 
To  Encircle,  en-ser -kl,  v.  a.    To  surround,  to  eiv- 

viron,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 
Encirclet,  eii-serk'-let,  s.    A  circle,  a  ring. 
Enclitic AL,  en-klit'-e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  encliticks. 
Encliticks,  en-klit'-lks,  s.  Particles  which  throw  h^k 
the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  foregoing  word. 
To  Enclose,  en-kloze',  v.  a.     To  part  from  things 
or  grounds  common  by  a  fence;  to  environ,  to  encircle, 
to  surround. 

Encloser,  en-kl(V-7.ur,  S.     One  that  encloses  or  se- 
parates common  fields  into  several  distinct  properties; 
any  thing  in  which  another  is  enclosed. 
Enclosure,  en-khV-zhure,  s.    The  act  of  enclosing 
or  environing  any  thing  ;  the  separation  of  common  grounds 
into  distinct  possessions ;  the  appropriation  of  things  com- 
mon; state  of  being  shut  up  in  any  place;  the  space  en- 
closed. ,  4 
Encomiast,  gn-ko -me-ast,  s.^  a  panegyrist,  a  praiser 
Encomiastical,  en-ko-me-as'-te-kal,  |  ^  pauegyrical, 


Encomiastick,  en-ko-me-as  -tik, 

containing  praise,  bestow^ing  praise.  ^ 
Encomium,  In-ko -me-Am,s.  Panegyrick,  praise,  elogy. 
t-r  Though  in  cursory  speaking  we  frequently  hear  tte 
Unfounded  with  the  short  i  in  the  ^^st  syllables  of  e/^ 
camv    enchant,  etc.  without  any  great  offence  to  the  ear, 
^er^uch  an  "n^erchange  in  encomium  -^"^^^.^^^'^^^^ 
not  only  a  departure  from  propriety,  but  trom  politeness, 
and  it  is  no    a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  Sheridan  should 
have  adopted  it.   The  truth  is,  preserving   he  e  Pure  lu 
all  words  of  this  form,  whether  in  rapid  or  deliberate  speak- 
nff  is  a  correctness  well  worthy  ot  attention. 
To  Encompass,  ^n-k^ira'-pas,  v.  a.    To  enclose;  to 

encircle,  to  go  round  any  place.  ^.  , 

Excompassment,  gn-kAra'-pas-ment,  S.  Circumlocu- 
tion, remote  tendency  of  talk. 
Encore,  on"r-kore',  ad.    Again,  once  more. 

This  wo?d  is  perfectly  French,  and,  as  us^^  '  we  ha^ 
-i.lonted  it  with  the  original  pronunciation.  In  other  words 
which  we  hTve  receivet^  from  the  French,  where  the  nasal 
el  has  occurred,  we  have  substituted  an  awkward  pronun- 
riation  in  imitation  (fit,  which  has  at  once  show  n  our  loudness 
f.rforeiffiTodes  of  speaking,  and  ou^^ 

Zr^'Ss  Caisson  h'as  been  turned  into  Cassom^^^fJj'J}':^\^^ 
Balloon  Vraaon  into  Dragoon,  and  C^iamont  (a  character  in 
i^e  oSaii)  into  Shamoon ;  but  in  the  word  before  us,  this 
nasal  Jmi.  is  followed  by  c  hard,  which  after  n  always in- 
Xes  ha  d^^  -M)8;  and  this  is  precisely  an  En|r  ish  sound.  Au 
E  fflisE^^^  '^<>^^  "«t  lind  the  difliculty  in  pro- 

nom  cine  the  nasal  sound  in  Ihi  which  he  w  ould  in  an- 

her  hatcU^es  not  admit  of  the  succeeding  hard  c  or  - 


for  if  in  pronouncing  the  en  in 
these  words  the  tongue  should  oncctouch  theroof  of 


entendement,  attentif,  etc. 


the  mouthy 


be  the  most  barbarous  and  ill-bred  pronunciation  1  ,.  , 

to  calU- or  the  repetition  of  an  English  song  in  plain  Engl  sh). 
It  does  not  I  sav,  arise  from  custom,  but  ti<;'V„r.?.ti  ms" 
The  sound  in  theword  before  us,  is  common  to  both  natm^^ 
and  though'the  French  may  give  it  a  ««'nf.^^,^{  'l^htei  s^^^^ 
than  the  fenglish,  they  are  both  radically  the  same.  A tioiuu  g 
this  word,  however,  in  the  Theatre,  does  the  t^nglisn  uo  ma 
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559.  Fate  73,  far.  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— n6  102,  inSve  164, 


that 


ner  of  credit.  Every  language  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  all  its 

Eurposes.  A  foreigner  who  uuderstooil  our  language,  but  who 
ad  never  been  present  at  our  dramatick  performances,  would 
suppose  we  had  no  equivalents  iu  English,  should  he  hear  us 
cry  oat  Encore,  Bravo,  and  Bravissimo,  when  we  only  wish 
to  have  a  song  repeated,  or  to  applaud  the  agility  of  a  dancer. 
Kxcot  XTER,  eii-koiin'-tur,  s.  313.    Duel,  single  fight, 
conflict;  battle,  light  in  which  enemies  rush  against  each 
other ;  sudden  meeting ;  casual  incident. 
To  E\couNTER,  en-koun'-tur,  v.  a.    To  meet  face  to 
face;  to  meet  iu  a  hostile  manner,  to  rush  against  in  con- 
flict; to  attack;  to  oppose ;  to  meet  by  accident. 
To  Encouater,  eii-koiin'-tftr,  v.  n.    To  rush  together 
iu  a  hostile  manner,  to  conflict;  to  engage,  to  light;  to 
meet  face  to  fare ;  to  come  together  by  chance. 
ExcorxTERER,  en-koun'-tiu'-ur,  s.  Opponent,  antago- 
nist, enemy;  one  that  loves  to  accost  others. 
To  EvcouRAGE,  en-kur'-rldje,  v.  a.  90.    To  animate, 
to  incite  to  any  thing;  to  give  courage  to,  to  support  the 
spirits,  to  embolden ;  to  raise  confidence. 
Encouragement,  Cn-kur'-ritlje-inent,  s.  Incitement 
to  any  action  or  practice,  incentive  ;  favour,  countenance 
support. 

Encourager,  en-kur'-rldje-ur,  s.  ^14.  One 
supplies  incitements  to  any  thing,  a  favourer. 

To  Encroach,  en-krotsli',  v.  n.  295.    To  mat 
vasions  upon  the  right  of  another ;  to  advance  gradually 
and  by  stealth  upon  that  to  which  one  has  no  right. 

Encroacher,  en-krotsh'-ur,  s.  One  who  seizes  the 
possession  of  another  by  gradual  and  silent  means;  one 
who  makes  slow  and  gradual  advances  beyond  his  rights. 

Encroachsient,  en-krotsli'-ment,  s.  An  unlawful 
gathering  in  upon  another  man;  advance  into  the  territo- 
ries or  rights  of  another. 

To  Encumber,  en-kimi -l)vir,  v.  a.  To  clog,  to  load, 
to  impede;  to  load  Avith  debts. 

Encumbrance,  en-kum'-branse,  Clog,  load,  im- 
pediment; burden  upon  an  estate. 

Encyclical,  en-sik'-le-kal,  a.  535.  Circular,  sent 
round  through  a  large  region. 

Encyclopedia,  en-sl-klo-pe'-de-a,  s.  The  circle  of 
sciences,  the  round  of  learning.  —  See  Cyclopedia. 

Encysted,  en--s!s'-ted,  a.    Enclosed  in  a  vesicle  or  bag. 

E\D,  end,  s.  The  extremity  of  any  thing;  the  conclu- 
sion or  cessation  of  any  thing;  the  conclusion  or  last  part 
of  any  thing;  ultimate  state,  final  doom;  flnal determina- 
tion, conclusion  of  debate  or  deliberation;  death;  aboli- 
tion, total  loss;  fragment,  broken  piece;  purpose,  inten- 
tion; thing  intended,  liual  design;  an  end,  erect,  as  his 
hair  stands  an  end. 

To  End,  end,  v.  a.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to 
linish ;  to  destroy,  to  put  to  death. 

To  End,  end,  v,  n.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  conclude, 
to  cease. 

To  Endamage,  Sn-dam'-idjc,  v.  a.  99.    To  mischief, 

to  prejudice,  to  harin. 
To  Endanger,  ^n-dan -jur,  v.  a.    To  put  into  hazard 

to  bring  into  peril ;  to  incur  the  danger  of,  to  hazard. 
To  Endear,  en-deer',  v.  a.  227.    To  make  dear,  to 

make  beloved,  ^  ^ 

Endearment,  cn-derr -nif;nt,  s.    The  cause  of  love, 

means  by  which  any  thing  is  endeared;  the  state  of  being 

endeared,  the  state  of  henig  loved. 
Endeavour,  h\-Abv'-uv,  s.  231.    Labour  directed  to 

some  certain  end.  ^ 
To  Endeavour,  Cn-dSv'-fir,  v. 

certain  purpnue. 

To  Endkavoi  R,  f;n-d<";v'-ftr,  v.  a. 
Endeatoi  RER,  cn-dev'-fir-ur,  8. 
a  certain  end. 

Endkcacon,  <''n-d£k'-a-gon,  8 

hides  and  aiiglei«. 
Endemial,  i'n-dtV-nu'-al,  \ 
Endk.mical,  ?,n  d^ni'-c-kal,  f 
Endemick,  ^n-d^;iii'-ik,  ] 

UMe«l  of  any  diH<;aH<!  that  nfTecfs  Hcvrral  people  together 

in  the  «iiinc  roniitry,  pr<)«M'»Mling  from  some  cause  peculiar 

to  the  roiiniry  where  it  reigiiH. 

To  Endenizk,  in-diii'-i/,  V.  a.  159.  To  make  free, 
tu  cufrauchiHU. 


To  Endenizen,  en-dea'-e-zn,  v.  a.  103.  231.  To 
naturalize. 

To  Endite'  I  «•  ^-  To  charge  any  man  by  a 

written  accusation  before  a  court  of  justice,  as  he  was 
endicted  for  felony;  to  draw  up,  to  compose ;  to  dictate. 
Before  Johnson  published  his  Dictionary,  these  words 
were  universally  spelt  indict  and  indite.   That  great  re- 
former of  our  language  seems  to  have  considered,  that  as 
the  Latin  indicere  came  to  us  through  the  Trench  enditer, 
we  ought  to  adopt  the  French  rather  than  the  Latin  pre- 
position, especially  as  we  have  conformed  to  the  French 
in  the  sound  of  the  latter  part  of  this  word.   But  notwith- 
standing his  authority,   to  indict,   signifying  to  charge, 
stands  its  ground,  and  to  indite  is  used  only  when  we  mean 
to  draw^  up  or  compose ;  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
"■  ■  '      may  ser\c  to  distinguish 

niiicatiou. 


be  improper  to  spell  it  e/if7/te,  as  it  maj 
it  from  the  other  word,  so  diff"ereut  iu 
Endictment,  j  g„_^ite-raent,  s.  A 
Enditement,  ) 


bill  or  declara- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 


n.    To  labour  to  a 

To  attempt,  to  try. 
One  who  labours  to 


A  plain  flgurc  of  eleven 


8.  Peculiar  to  a  country 


tion  made  in  form  of  law, 
monweahh. 
Endive,  en'-dlv,  s.    An  herb,  succory. 
Endless,  Cnd'-les,  a.    Without  end,  without  conclusion 
or  termination-,  inlinite  iu  duration,  perpetual;  incessant, 
continual. 

Endlessly,  end'-les-le,  ad.    Incessantly,  perpetually; 

without  termination  of  ienj^th. 
Endlessness,    6nd'-lcs-nes,  s.    Perpetuity,  endless 

duration ;  the  quality  of  being  round  without  an  end. 
Endlong,  Gnd'-long,  ad.    In  a  straight  line. 
Endmost,  end'-most,  a.     Remotest,  furthest,  at  the 
further  end. 

7b  Endorse,  ^n-dorse',  v.  a.    To  register  on  the  back 

of  a  writing,  to  superscribe;  to  cover  on  the  back. 
Endorsement,    cn-dorse'-mcnt,  s.  Superscription, 

Mritiiig  on  the  back;  ratilication. 
7b  Endow,  en-dotV,  v.  a.  313.    To  enrich  with  a  por- 
tion; to  supply  with  any  external  goods;  to  enrich  with 
any  excellence. 
Endowment,  en-doiV-ment,  s.    Wealth  bestowed  to 
any  person  or  use;  the  bestowing  or  assuring  a  dower, 
the  setting  forth  or  severin{^  a  siif.icieut  portion  for  per- 
petual maiiitfuancp;  gifts  of  nature. 
7b  Endue,  en-dii',  v.  a.    To  supply  with  mental  ex- 
cellencies.     ^       ,  ,  4 
Endurance,  Cn-du-ranse,  s.   Continuance,  lastingness. 
To  Endure,  en-dure',  v.  a.    To  bear,  to  undergo,  to 

sustain,  to  support.^ 
To  Endure,  en-dure',  v.  n. 

continue ;  to  brook,  to  bear, 
Endurer,  en-diV-rur,  s,  98. 

endure,  sustaiiier,  sufferer;  continucr,  lastcr. 
Endv/ise,  end'-wlze,  ad.  Erectly,  on  end. 
Enemy,  en'-e-mc,  S.    A  publick  foe;  a  private  op- 

fionent,  an  antagonist;  one  that  dislikes;  in  theology, the 
lend,  the  devil,  ^  ^ 

Energetick,  Cn-Sr-j6t'-lk,  a.  530.    Forcible,  active, 

vigorous,  efficacious.  ^ 
To  Energize,  en'-^r-jizc,  v.  n.    To  act  with  energy. 
Energy,  Cn'-^r-je,  s.  503.    Power;  force,  vigour,  ef- 
ficacy ;  faculty,  operation. 
To  Enervate,  e-ner'-vatc,  v.  a.  91.    To  weaken,  to 

deprive  of  force. 
Enervation,  5n-^'r-va'-sliun,  s.  530.     The  act  of 

weakening;  the  state  of  being  weakened,  enTeminacy, 
7'o  E NERVE,  e-n^rv',  v.  a.    To  weaken,  to  break  the 

force  of,  to  crush. 
7b  Enfeeble,  £ii-fe'-bl,  v.  a.  105.    To  weaken,  to 
enervate. 

7b  Enfeoff,  ^^n-frrf ,  v.  a.  25G.    To  invest  with  any 

dignities  or  possessions,    A  law  term. 
Enfeoffment,  ^n-fref'-inOnt,  s.  The  act  of  infeofnnp; 
the  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  invested  ^Mth 
]ioss('Hsi()nH. 

7b  Enfetter,  Sn-fft'-tfir,  v.  a.    To  bind  in  fetters, 
to  enchain. 

Enfilade,  in-fe-l.ide',  s.    A  strait  passage. 


To  last,  to  remain,  to 
One  that  can  boar  or 
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To  Enforce,  Cn-forse ,  v.  a.  To  etrengthen,  to  in- 
vigorate; to  put  in  act  by  violence;  to  urge  witli  energy ; 
to  rompel,  to  constrain. 

ENFORCEDLY,  eii-for'-sed-le,  ad,  864.  By  violence, 
not  voluntarily,  not  spontaneously. 

ExFORCEMEXT,  cn-forsc'-iiicnt,  s.  An  act  of  violence, 
compulsion,  force  offered;  sanction,  that  which  gives  force 
to  a  law;  pressing  exigence. 

Enforcer,  en-for'-sur,  s.  98.  Compeller,  one  who 
eliects  by  violence. 

To  Enfranchise,  en-fran'-tslilz,  v.  a.  159.  To  admit 
to  the  privileged  of  a  freeman;  to  set  free  from  slavery  ; 
to  free  or  release  from  custody;  to  denizen. 

Enfranchisement,  en-fraii'-tshiz-mi-nt,  s.  Investi- 
ture of  the  privileges  of  a  denizen;  release  from  prison, 
or  from  slavc-ry. 

Exfrozex,  cn-frii'-zn,  part  103,  Congealed,  with 
cold. 

To  Engage,  C-n-^aje  ,  v.  a.  To  impawn,  to  state ;  to 
enlist,  to  bring  into  a  party  ;  to  embark  in  an  affair,  to 
enter  in  an  undertaking;  to  unite,  to  attack;  to  induce, 
l(»  win  by  pleasing  means,  to  gain;  to  bind  by  any  ap- 
pointment or  contract;  to  seize  by  the  attention ;  to  employ, 
to  hold  in  business ;  to  encounter,  to  light. 

To  Engage,  en-gnje',  v.  n.  To  conflict,  to  fight;  to 
embark  in  any  business,  to  enlist  in  any  party. 

Engagement,  eii-g-njc'-inent,  s.  The  act  of  engaging, 
imp;iwuing,  or  making  liable  to  debt;  obligation  by  con- 
tract; adherence  to  a  party  or  cause,  partiality;  employ- 
ment of  the  attention ;  light,  conflict,  battle;  obligation, 
motive. 

To  Exgaol,  en-jale',  v.  a.    To  imprison,  to  confine. 

To  Exgarrisox,  en-gar'-re-sn,  i;.  a.  170.  To  pro- 
tect by  a  garrison. 

To  Engender,  en-jen'-dur,  v.  a.  To  beget  between 
different  sexes;  to  produce,  to  form;  to  excite,  to  cause, 
to  produce;  to  bring Jorth. 

To  ExGEXDER,  en-jen'-dur,  v.  ji.  98.  To  be  caused, 
to  be  produced. 

To  ExGiNE,  en'-jln,  s.  140.  Any  mechanical  compli- 
cation, in  which  various  movements  and  parts  concur  to 
one  effect;  a  military  machine ;  an  instrument  to  throw 
water  upon  burning  houses;  any  means  used  to  bring  to 
pass;  an  agent  for  another. 

irj-  Pronouncing  this  word  as  if  written  ingine,  thougl 
Very  common,  is  very  improper,  and  savours  strongly  ol 
vulgarity.      ^    ^     ^  ^  ^ 

Engineer,  cn-je-neer ,  s.  One  who  manages  engines 
one  who  directs  the  artillery  of  an  army. 

Enginery,  On' -jln-r(;,  s.  The  act  of  managing  artillery ; 
engines  of  war,  artillery. 

To  Engird,  en-gerd',  v.  a,  382.  To  encircle,  to  sur- 
round. 

Engle,  eng'-gl,  .v.  405.    A  gull,  a  put,  a  bubble. 
English,  ing'-gllsli,  a.  101.    Belonging  to  England 
To  Engli  t,  en-glut',  v.  a.    To  swallow  up ;  to  glut, 
to  pamper. 

To  Engorge,  cn-goi-je',  v.  a.  To  swallow,  to  devour, 
to  gorge. 

To  Engorge,  en-gorje  ,  v.  n.    To  devour,  to  feed 

with  eagerness  and  voracity. 
To  Engrain,  en-granc',  v.  a.    To  die  deep,  to  die  ii 

To  Exgrapple,  en- grup-pl,  v.n.  405.  To  close  with 

to  contend  M-ifh,  to  hold  on  each  other. 
To  Engrasp,  en-gra?p',  v.  a.    To  seize,  to  hold  fast 

in  the  hand. 

To  Engrave,  en-grave',  v.  a.  Pret.  Engraved.  Part 
pass.  Engraved  or  Engraven.  To  picture  by 
cisinns  in  any  matter;  to  mark  wood  or  stone;  to  impress 
deeply,  to  imprint;  to  bury,  to  inter. 

Engraver,  en-gra'-viir,  s.  A  cutter  in  stone  or  other 
matter. 

To  Engross,  en-grose',  v.  a.  162.  To  thicken,  to 
make  thick  ;  to  increase  in  bulk  ;  to  fatten,  to  plump  up 
to  seize  in  the  gro.ss ;  to  pnrcha?e  tiie  whole  of  any  com 
nioility  for  the  sake  of  selling  it  at  a  high  price;  to  copy 
in  a  large  hand.— See  Gross. 

ExGROSfiER,  en-gros'-sur,  s.  98.  He  that  purchases 
large  quantities  of  any  commodity  lu  order  to  sell  it  at 
a  high  price. 


Appropriation  of 
things  in  the  gross,  exorbitant  acquisition. 
To  En  GUARD,  en-gt\rd',  v.  a.  92.  332.  To  protect,  to 
defend. 

To  Enhance,  en-lianse',  v.  a.  79.  To  raise,  to  ad- 
vance in  price;  to  raise  in  esteem;  to  aggravate. 

ExHANCEMEXT,  en-hiinse'-inent,  s.  Augmeutatioa  of 
value;  aggravation  of  ill. 

Enigma,  e-nig'-nia,  92.  A  riddle,  au  obscure 
qiJestion. 

Enigmatical,   en-lg-mat'-e-kal,  a.  530.  Obscure, 

ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed. 

Enigmatically,  en-ig-inaL'-c-kiil-e,  ad.  In  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  familiar  ac- 
ceptation imply,  ^  ^ 

Exigmatist,  e-nig'-ina-tlst,  s.  One  who  deals  in  ob- 
scure and  ambiguous  matters. 

To  Enjoin,  en-join',  v.  a.  299.  To  direct,  to  order, 
to  prescribe. 

Enjoiner,  en-join'-iir,  s.    One  who  gives  injunctions. 

Exjoinment,  en-join'-ment,  s.    Direction,  command. 

To  Enjoy,  en-joe',  v,  a,  329.  To  feel  or  perceive 
with  pleasure;  to  obtain  possession  or  fruition  of;  to 
please,  to  gladden. 

To  ExJOY,  en-joe',  v.  n.    To  live  in  happiness. 

ExJOYER,  en-joe'-uv,  s.  98.     One  that  has  fruition. 

Enjoymext,  en-joe'-nient,  s.    Happiness,  fruition. 

To  Enkindle,  en-kin'-dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  set  on  fire, 
to  inflame;  to  rouse  passion;  to  incite  to  any  act  or  hope. 

To  Enlarge,  en-lkrje',  v.  a.  To  make  greater  in 
quantity  or  appearance;  to  dilate,  to  expand;  to  amplify, 
to  release  from  conjinement;  to  diffuse  in  eloquence. 

To  Enlarge,  en-ldrje',  v.  n.  To  expatiate,  to  speak 
in  many  words. 

Enlargement,  en-large'-ment,  s.  Increase,  aug- 
mentation, farther  extension;  release  from  confinement 
or  servitude;  magnifying  representation;  expatiating 
speech,  copious  discourse, 

Enlarger,  en-ldr'-jiir,  s.  98.  Amplifier. 

To  Enlight,  en-lite',  v,  a.  To  illuminate,  to  supply 
with  light. 

To  Enlighten,  en-li'-tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  illuminate, 
to  supply  with  light;  to  instruct,  to  furnish  with  increase 
of  knowledge;  to  sufiply  vvith sight. 
Enlightener,  en-U'-tn-ur,  s.     One  that  gives  light ; 
nstructor. 

To  Enlixk,  ^n-link',  v.  a.    To  chain  to,  to  bind. 
To  ExLisT,   en-list',  v.  a.     To  enter  into  military 
service. 

jO=  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  Vocabulary,  but  he  hag 
used  it  to  explain  the  word  to  list;  Ash  has  the  word  to 
intist,  which,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French  h'ste, 
a  catalogue,  is  not  so  properly  compounded  as  with  the 
inseparable  preposition  en. 

To  ExLiVEX,  en-li'-vn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  quick, 

to  make  alive,  to  animate;  to  make  vigorous  or  active; 

to  make  sprightly;  to  make  gay. 
Enlivener,  en-lt'-vn-fir,  s.     That  which  animates, 

that  which  invigorates. 
To  ExLi  MiNB,  eii-lu -inin,  v.  a.  140.     To  illumine, 

to  illuminate. 

To  E^marble,  ^Mi-mar'-bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  turn  to 

marble. 

To  Enmesh,  En  mesh',  v.  a.    To  net,  to  entangle. 

Enmity,  Cn'-me-te,  s.  Unfriendly  disposition,  male- 
volence, aversion;  state  of  opposition;  malice,  mischiev- 
ous attempts. 

To  Enxorle,  en-no'-bl,  v.  a.  405. 
commonalty  to  nobility;  to  dignify,  to  aggrandize 
vate;  to  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

Ennoblement,  en-no'-bl-ment,  s.  The  act  of  raising 
to  the  rank  of  nobility;  exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

Enodation,  en-o-da'-sluin,  s.  530.  The  act  of  unty- 
ing a  knot;  solution  of  a  difiiculty. 

Enormity,  e-nor'-mc-te,  s.  Deviation  from  rule; 
deviation  from  right;  atrocious  crime,  flagitious  villauy. 

Enormoi  s,  e-noi'-niils,  a.  314.  Irregular,  out  of  rule ; 
wicked  beyond  the  common  measiu'e ;  exceeding  iu  bulk 
the  common  measure. 

X2 


To  raise  from 
to  ele- 
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E^ORMorsLY,  e-nor'-mus-le,  ad.    Beyond  measure. 
ExoRMOUSNESS,    e-nor'-mus-n^s,   s.  Immeasurable 

Being  in  a  sufficieut 


wickedness. 
Enough,  e-nfif,  a.  314.  391. 

measure,  such  as  may  satisfy. 
Enough,  e-nfif ,  s.     Something  sufficient  in  greatness 

or  excellence. 

Enough,  e-nuf,   ad.     In  a  sufficient  degree,  in  a 
degree  that  gives  satisfaction ;  an  exclamation  noting  ful- 
ness or  satiety. 
Enow,  e-nou,  a.  322.     The  plural  of  Enough.  A 
sufficient  number. 
fS^  This  word  is  growing  obsolete,  but  is  not  quite  so 
much  out  of  date  as  the  word  iWo,  signifying  a  greater 
number.   We  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of  having  ink 
enough  and  pens  enow;  but  the  greater  part  seem  now  to 
use  fnou/?ft  both  for  quantity  and  number as  more  has  been 
so  used  for  some  centuries. 

To  Enrage,  en-raje',  v.  a.     To  irritate,  to  provoke 

to  make  furious. 
To  Enrange,  en-ranje',  v.  a.    To  place  regularly,  to 

put  into  order. 

To  Enrank,  en-rangk',  v.  a.     To  place  in  orderly 
ranks. 

To  Exrapt,  en-rapt',  i>.  a.    To  throw  into  an  ecstasy, 

to  transport  into  enthusiasm. 
To  Enrapture, 
with^pleasure. 

V.  a. 


en-rap'-tshure,  v.  a.    To  transport 
§n-rav'-ish,  v.  a.     To  throw  into 
en-rav'-ish-ment,  s.     Ecstacy  of 


To  Enratish, 

ecstasy. 
Enravishment, 
delight. 

To  Enrich,  ^n-ritsh',  v.  a.    To  make  wealthy,  to  make 

opulent;  to  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful;  to  store,  to  supply 

with  augmentation  of  any  thing  desirable. 
Enrichment,   en-r!tsli'-ment,   s.      Augmentation  of 

wealth;  improvement  by  addition. 
To  Enridge,  en-ridje',  v.  a.    To  form  with  longitu 

dinal  protuberances  or  ridges. 
To  Enring,  en-ring',  v.  a.    To  bind  round,  or  encircle. 
To  Enripen,  en-ri'-pn,  v.  a.  103.     To  ripen,  to 

mature. 

To  Enrobe,  6n-robe',  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  clothe. 
To  Enrol,  en-role',  v.  a.  406.    To  insert  in  a  roll  or 

register ;  to  record ;  to  involve,  to  inwrap. 
Enroller,  ^n-rol'-lur,  s.     He  that  enrols,  he  that 

registers. 

Enrolment,  ^n-rol'-m^nt,  s.      Register;  writing  in 

which  any  thing  is  recorded. 
To  Enroot,  gn-r6ot',  v.  a.  306.    To  fix  by  the  root. 
To  Enround,  ^n-round',  v.  a.  312.    To  environ,  to 

surround,  to  enclose. 
Ens,  ^nz,  S.    Any  being  or  existence. 
To  Ensanguine,  ^n-sang-'-gwin,  v.  a.  340.   To  smear 

with  gore,  to  suffuse  wilh  blood. 
To  Enschedulb,  en-sSd'-ule,  v.  a.     To  insert  in  a 

schedule  or  writing. — See  Schedule. 
To  Ensconce,  ^n-skonse',  v.  a.    To  cover  aa  with  a 

fort. 

To  Enseam,  Sn-8cme',  v.  a.  227.  To  sew  up,  to  enclose 
by  a  seam. 

To  Ensear,  ^n-serc',  v.  a.  227.     To  cauterize,  to 

stanch  or  stop  wilh  lire. 
To  En^hield,  ?'n-*^ln'eld',  v.  a.  275.    To  cover. 
To  E\sHUiNE,  f;n-fcihrine',  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  chest 

or  cabinet ;  to  proHcrve  as  a  thing  sacred 
Ensifohm,  ^n'-bc-firm,  a.      Having  the  shape  of  a 

sword. 

Evt'iGN,  ^n'-sine,  s.  385.  The  flag  or  standard  of  a 
regiment;  badgr,  or  mark  of  distinction;  the  oflicer  of 
foot  who  carricH  the  i1;ig. 

t^j  I  li;iv«;  gi\en  the  liiHt  HvIIable  of  this  word  the  long 
,  iH  the  most  correct,  though  I 


noiind, 


oflcncr 


am  of  opinion  fli.if,  in  the  military  nrofrwHion,  it  ih 
pronounced  Hiiort,  aw  if  urillen  riimn.  Some  ruaNon.s  from 
analogy  niifflil  be  prodnrtd  in  fiivonr  of  this  latter  pro- 
niinriation,  lU;  bnt  they  <l()  not  Heeni  Hnflicieiit  to  onlweigb 
the  more  general  uHajje  which  declarcH  for  the  former. 
E:«HiG:«nKABER,  2u -»luc-bu-r&r,  «.  He  thai  carries 
the  ilug. 


surprising  that  Mr. 


s.    In  architecture, 


Ensigncy,  en  -sin-se,  s.    The  office  of  an  ensign. 

1  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of  our  Diction- 
aries, but,  from  its  very  frequent  use  in  the  polite  world, 
am  persuaded  it  deserves  a  place  there,  and  particularly  iu 
a  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;  as  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
though  the  second  syllable  of  ensign  is  generally  and  more 
correctly  pronounced  with  the  i  long,  the  same  letter  in 
the  same  syllable  of  ensigncy  is  always  short. 
To  Enslave,  en-slave',  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  servitude, 
to  deprive  of  liberty ;  to  make  over  to  another  as  his 
slave. 

Enslavement,  en-slave'-ment,  s.  The  state  of  ser- 
vitude, slavery. 

Enslaver,  en-sla -vur,  s.  He  that  reduces  others  to 
a  state  of  servitude. 

To  Ensnare.  —  See  Idsnarc. 

To  Ensue,  en-su,  v.  a.    To  follow,  to  pursue. 

To  Ensue,  en-su,  v.  n.  To  follow  as  a  consequence 
to  premises ;  to  succeed  in  a  train  of  events,  or  course  of 
time. 

Ensurance,  en-shu'-ranse,  s.  Exemption  from  hazard, 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum ;  the  sum  paid 
for  security. 

Ensurancer,  en-sliu-ran-sur,  s.    He  who  undertakes 

to  exempt  from  hazard. 
To  Ensure,  en-shure',  v.  a.    To  ascertain,  to  make 

certain,  to  secure ;  to  exempt  any  thing  from  hazard  by 

?aying  a  certain  sura,  on  condition  of  being  reimbursed 
or  miscarriage. 

As  this  word  and  its  compounds  come  from  the  word 
sure,  they  all  retain  the  aspirated  pronunciation  of  the 
in  that  word,  454 ;  and  it  is  not  a  Httle 
Sheridan  has  omitted  to  mark  it. 
Ensurer,  en-shu'-rur,  s.    One  who  makes  contracts 

of  ensurance. 
Entablature,  en-tab'-la-tshure, ) 
Entablement,  en-ta'-bl-ment,  J 

the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  a  pillar. 
Entail,  §n-tale',  s.  202.    The  estate  entailed  or  sett- 
led, with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent;  the  rule  of 
descent  settled  for  any  estate. 
To  Entail,  en-tale',  v.  a.     To  settle  the  descent  of 
any  estate  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent  pos- 
sessor, bequeathed  at  pleasure. 
To  Entame,  en-tame',  v.  a.    To  tame,  to  subjugate. 
To  Entangle,  en-tangf-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  enwrap 
or  ensnare  with  something  not  easily  extricable;  to  twist 
or  confuse ;  to  involve  in  difficulties,  to  perplex. 
Entanglement,  ^n-tang'-gl-mSnt,  s.    Intricacy,  per- 
plexity, puzzle. 
Entangler,  en-tang'-glur,  s.    One  that  entangles. 
To  Enter,  ^n'-ter,  v.  a.  98.    To  go  or  come  into  any 
place ;  to  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  or  society ;  to 
set  down  in  a  writing. 
To  Enter,  en'-t^r,  v.  n.     To  come  in,  to  go  in;  to 
penetrate   mentally,  to  make  iutellectual  entrance ;  to 
engage  in ;  to  be  initiated  in. 
Entering,  ^n'-tSr-lng,  s.     Entrance,  passage  into  a 
place. 

To  Enterlace,  ^n-t^T-lasc',  v.  a.    To  intermix. 
Ekterocele,  ^n-t6r'-o-seIc,  s.     A  tumour  formed  by 

the  prolapsiou  of  the  intestines  into  the  scrotum.  — See 

Hydrocele. 

Enterology,  ^n-te-rol'-o-je,  s.  The  anatomical  ac- 
count of  the  bowels  and  internal  parts. 

ENTERPRISE,  ^n'-tOr-prlze,  s.  An  undertaking  of 
hiizurd,  an  arduous  attempt. 

I'o  E\TKKPUisE,  fin'-tfir-prlzc,  v.  a.  To  undertake,  to 
attempt,  to  essay. 

EiMTERPRisER,  f!n'-t5r-prl-zAr,  S.  A  man  of  enterprise, 

one  who  undertakes  great  things. 
To  E\TERTAi\,  ^?n-ti^r-tune',  v.  a.    To  converse  with, 

to  talk  with;  to  treat  at  the  table;  to  receive  hospitably; 

to  keep  ill  one^H  service;  to  reserve  in  the  mind  ;  topleaso, 

to  amuse,  to  divert;  to  admit  with  satisfaction. 
i']\Ti';RTAii\ER,  ^n-t^r-ta'-ni'\r,  s.    He  that  keeps  others 

in  liis  service ;  he  that  treats  others  at  his  table ;  he  that 

pleases,  diverts,  or  amiiNCN. 
Er,Ti-;KTAiiVMK\T,  ^ii-t^T-lane'-ni^nt,  s.  Conversation; 

ireatmeut  ut  the  lablv ;  hospitable  reception ;  payiuvut  of 
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tibe  171,  tab  112,  bAll  113  -  Ml  299  -  p54nd  313  -tWn  466  Tm8  469. 

Envelope,  on-ve-lope,  s.    A  wrapper,  an  outward 

^^This  word,  signifying  the  outward  case  of  a  letter,  is 
always  pronounced  in  the  French  manner  by  those  who  can 
pronounce  French,  and  by  those  who  cannot,  the  initial  e 
IS  changed  into  an  o.  Sometimes  a  mere  Englishman  at- 
tempts 10  give  the  nasal  vowel  the  French  sound,  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  laughter  by  pronouncing  g  after  it,  as  n 
written  ongvelope.  This  is  as  ridiculous  to  a  polite  ear 
as  if  he  pronounced  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced,  lilte 
the  verb  to  envelop. 

To  Envenom,  en-ven'-um,  v.  a.  166.  To  poison;  to 

make  odious;  to  enrage. 
Enviable  ,  en'-ve-a-bl,  a.  405.    Deserving  envy. 
Envier,  en'-ve-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  envies  another, 

a  maligner.^  ^ 
Envious,  en-ve-us,  a.  314.    Infected  with  envy. 
Enviously,  en'~ve-us-le,  ad.    With  envy,  with  ma- 
lignity, with  ill-will. 
To  Environ,  en-vl'-run,  v.  a.  166.    To  surronnd  ; 

to  envelop ;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in ;  to  enclose ,  to  invest. 
Environs,  6n-ve-ronz',  or  en-vi'-riins,  s.  166.  The 
neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  places  round  about  the 
country.  ,    ^  , 

t^r  This  word  is  in  general  use ,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  verb  to  environ:  but  the  vanity 
of  appearing  polite  keeps  it  still  in  the  French  pronunciation; 
and  as  the  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  and  last  syllable  are 
not  followed  by  hard  c  or  g^,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere 
Englishman  to  pronounce  it  fashionably.—  See  Encore. 
To  Enumerate,  e-nu'-me-rate,  v.  a.    To  reckon  up 


Dor  167,  not  163 

soldiers  or  servants  ;   amusement ,  diversion  ;  dramatick 

iierformance,  the  lower  comedy. 
Entertissied,   en-ter-tish'-iidc,  a.     Interwoven  or 

intermixed  with  various  colours  or  substances. 
To  Enthrone,  en-t^rone,  v.  a.     To  place  on  a  regal 

seat;  to  invest  with  sovereign  authority. 
Enthusiasm,  en-tAu-zhe-azm,  s.     A  vain  belief  of 

Erivate  revelation,  a  vain  confidence  of  divine  favour; 
eat  of  imagination;  elevation  ot  fancy,  exaltation  of  ideas, 
tj"  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  third  syllable  of  this  and 
the  three  following  words,  see  Ecclesiasticic,  and  Principles, 
No.  451.  ,        ,  4 

Enthusiast,  en-t/iu -zlie-ast,  s.      One   who  vainly 


^^"-t^H^^- r-'^^"^^^'!  «.  Persuad 
en-t^ii-zhe-as  -tik,  ) 


without 


imagines  a  private  revelation,  one  who  has  a  vam  con- 
fidence of  his  intercourse  with  God ;  one  of  a  hot  ima- 
gination; one  of  elevated  fancy,  or  exalted  ideas. 
Enthusiastical 

EnTHUSIASTICK^  'LI 

ed  of  some  communication  with  the  Deity ;  vehemently 

hot  in  any  cause;  elevated  in  fancy;  exalted  in  ideas. 
Enthymeme,  en'-?^e-meme,  s.  An  argument  consisting 

only  of  an  antecedent  and  consequential  proposition. 
To  Entice,  en-tise',  v.  a.     To  allure,  to  attract,  to 

draw  by  blandishment  or  hopes. 
Enticement,  en-tise'-raent,  s.     The  act  or  practice 

of  alluring  to  ill ;  the  means  by  which  one  is  allured  to 

ill;  allurement.^ 
Enticer,  Sn-ti'-sur,  s,  98.    One  that  allures  to  ill. 
Enticingly,  en-ti'-sing-le,  ad.     Charmingly,  in 

winning  manner.  ^  ^ 
Entierty,  en-tire'-te,  s.  Completeness. 

This  w  ord,  though  very  expressive,  is  ill  formed ;  i 
it  is  apt  to  induce  us  to  pronounce  the  last  e  in  a  distm 
syllable,  as  in  sobriety,  variety,  etc.  but  as  this  word  is 
formation  of  our  own,  we  must  be  careful  to  pronounce  it 
in  three  syllables. 

Entire,  en-tire,  a.      Whole,  undivided;  unbroken 

complete  in  its  parts ;  full,  complete  ;  in  full  strength 
Entirely,  en-tire'-le,  ad.      In  the  whole,  wit 

division ;  completely,^  fully. 
Entiren^ss,  en-tire'-nes,  s.    Completeness,  fulness 
To  Entitle,  en-ti'-tl,  v.  a.  405.   To  grace  or  dignify 

with  a  title  or  honourable  appellation;  to  superscribe  or 

prefix  as  a  title ;  to  give  a  claim  to  any  thing ;  to  grant 

any  thing  as  claimed  by  a  title. 
Entity,  en'-te-te,  s.     Something  which  really  is 

real  being;  a  particular  species  of  being. 
To  Entoil,  ^n-toll',  v.  a.     To  iusnare,  to  entangle 

to  bring  into  toils  or  nets. 
To  Entomb,  en-toom',  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  tomb. 
Entrails,  en'-trils,  s.  208.  The  intestines,  the  bowels 

the  guts ;  the  internal  parts ;  recesses,  caverns 
JBntrance,  ^n'-transe,  s.    The  power  of  entering  into 

a  place;  the  act  of  entering;  the  passage  by  which  a 

place  is  entered,  avenue;  initiation,  commencement;  the 

act  of  taking  possession  of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  the  be 

ginning  of  any  thing.  ^ 
To  Entrance,  en-transe',  v.  a.  91.    To  put  into  a 

trance,  to  withdraw  the  soul  wholly  to  other  regions 

put  into  an  ecstasy.^ 
To  Entrap,  ^n-trap',  v.  a.    To  insnare,  to  catch  in 

a  trap ;  to  involve  unexpectedly  in  difficulties ;  to  take 

advantage  of. 

To  Entreat,  en-trete',  v.  a.  227.    To  petition, 

solicit,  to  importune;  to  prevail  upon  by  solicitation; 

treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 
To  Entreat,  en-trete',  v.  n.     To  olfer  a  treaty  or 

compact;  to  treat,  to  discourse;  to  make  a  petition 
Entreatance,  ^n-tre'-tanse,  s.    Petition,  solicitation 
Entreaty,  §n-tre'-te,  s.     Petition,  prayer,  solicita 

tioD. 

Entry,  €n'-tre,  s.  The  passage  l>y  which  any  one 
enters  a  house ;  the  act  of  entrance,  ingress ;  the  act  c 
taking  possession  of  any  estate ;  the  act  of  registerin 
or  setting  down  in  writing ;  the  act  of  entering  publickly 
into  any  city. 

To  Enubilate,  e-nu-be  late,  v.  a.    To  clear  from 

clouds.  11,  1 

To  Enucleate,  e-nu'-kle-ate,  v.  a.  To  solve,  to  clear, 
To  Envelop,  ^'n-v^l'-up,  v.  a.    To  inwrap,  to  cover 

to  hide,  to  surrouud ;  to  line,  to  cover  on  the  iuside 


singly,  to  count  over  distinctly^. 
Enumeration,  e-im-me-ra -shun ,  s.    The  act  of 

numbering  or  counting  over. 
To  Enunciate  ,  e-nun'-she-ate ,  v.  a.    To  declare, 
to  proclaim. 

Enunciation,  e-nun-she-a -shun,  s.  Declaration,  pub- 
lick  attestation;  intelligence,  information. 

Enunciative,  e-nun'-she-a-tiv,  a.  Declarative,  ex- 
pressive. ^       14    2  t 

Enunciatively,  e-nun'-she-a-tiv-le ,  ad.  Declara- 
tively.  —  See  Pronunciation 

Envoy,  en'-voe,  s.  A  publick  minister  sent  from  one 
power  to  another ;  a  publick  messenger ,  in  dignity  be- 
low an  embassador;  a  messenger. 

To  Envy,  en -ve,  v.  a.  To  hate  another  for  excellenoe 
or  success;  to  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence  in 
another;  to  grudge.  —  See  Appendix. 

The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word  was  with  tlie 

accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  y  sounded  as  in  eye,  as 

the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at  this  day. 

To  Envy,  en'-ve,  v.  n.  To  feel  envy,  to  feel  pain 
at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  felicity. 

Envy,  en'-ve,  s.  182.  Pain  felt  and  malignity  con- 
ceived at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  happiness ;  rivalry, 
competition ;  malice. 

To  Enwheel  ,  en- wheel' ,  v.  a.  To  encompass,  t<» 
encircle. 

To  Enwomb,  ^n-woom',  v.  a.    To  make  pregnant; 

to  bury,  to  hide. 
Epact,  e'-pakt,  S.    A  number  whereby  we  note  the 

excess  of  the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar,  and 

thereby  may  find  out  the  age  of  the  moon  every  year. 
Epaulet,  ep'-aw-let,  s.     A  military  ehoulder-oma- 

ment. 

Epaulment,  e-pawl'-ment,  s.     In  fortification,  a 
sidework  made  either  of  earth  thro\vn  up ,  of  bags  of 
earth,  gabions,  or  of  fascines  and  earth. 
Epenthesis,  e-pen -Me-sis,  s.  503.  c.  The  addition  of 

a  vowel  or  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
Ephemera,  e-fem'-e-ra,  s.  92.  A  fever  that  ter- 
minates in  one  day ;  an  insect  that  lives  only  one  day. 
I  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
given  the  long  open  sound  of  e  to  the  second  syllable  of 
Ephemera,  Ephemeris,  etc.  If  it  was  in  compliment  to  the 
Greek  eta ,  the  same  reason  should  have  induced  him  to 
give  the  sound  of  long  e  to  the  first  syllable  oiHemistickj 
Demagogue  and  Rhetorick. 

Ephemeral,  e-fem'-e-ral,  88.  |  ^  Diurnal, 
Ephemerick,  e-f6m'-e— rik ,  510.  '  ' 

beginning  and  ending  in  a  day. 
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Ephemerts,  e-fem'-e-ris ,  s.    A  journal,  an  account JEpisodical,  ep-e-s^od'-e-knl, 


a.    That  falls  at 


of  daily  transactions;  an  account  of  tlie  daily  motions 

and  situations  of  tlie  planets. 
Ephemerist,  e-fem'-e-nst,  s.    One  who  consults  the 

planets,  one  who  studies  astrology. 
Ephod,  ef'-oil,  or  e'-fod ,  s.    An  ornament  worn  by 

the  Hebrew  priests. 

Scott,  Buchanan,  \V.  Johnston,  TVares,  and  Ash, 
adopt  the  lirst ;  Entick  and  Keurick  the  last ,  which ,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  best. 

Epic,  ep'-ik,  a.    Comprising  narrations,  not  acted,  not 

rehearsed.   It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  heroick. 
Epicediim,  ep-e-se'-de-fiiii ,  s.    An  elegy,  a  poem 

upon  a  funeral.  ^ 
Epicibe,  Oij'-e-laire,  S.  A  man  given  wholly  to  luxury. 
Epicurean,  ep-e-ku-re'-an,  s.    One  who  holds  the 

principles  of  Epicurus.  —   See  European. 
Epicure a:v,  cp-e-ku-re'-an,  a.    Luxurious,  contribut- 
ing to  luxury,  ^ 
Epicurism,  ep -e-ku-rizin,  s.  Luxury,  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, gross  pleasure. 
Epicurism,  ep'-e-ku-rizTn,s.  The  principles  of  Epicurus, 
Mr.  Mason  tells  us  that  this  word  should  have  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable.   For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  accentuation  of  the  word  as  faulty  as  the  explanation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Epicureanism  is  an  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus;  and  that  Epicurism  is  formed  from 
the  word  Epicure,  which  signifies  a  sensualist ,  and  parti- 
cularly in  eating,  or  rather  delicacy  in  eating.  A  lady  once 
told  Mr.  Hume,  that  she  had  heard  he  was  a  great  Epi- 
cure; Xo,  Madam,  said  he,  1  am  only  a  Glutton. 
Epicycle,  ep'-e-si-kl,  s.  405.    A  little  circle  whose 
centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater,  or  a  small 
orb  dependant  on^a  greater,  as  the  moon  on  the  earth. 
Epicyclotb,  ep-e-si'-kloid,  s.    A  cune  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  along  the 
convex  or  concave  part  of  another  circle 
E  PI  D  EM  I  c  A  L,  ^  p-e-d  em'-c-ka  1 , 
Epidemick,  f-p-e-dem'-lk,  509^ 
once  upon  great  numbers  of  people,'as  a  plague;  generally 
prevailing,  atlecting  great  numbers ;  general,  universal 
Epidermis!,  ep-e-der'-niis ,  s.     The  scarf-skin  of  a 

man's  body^.  ,  ,  , 
Epigram,  C*p'-e-gram,  s.    A  short  poem  terminating 

in  a  point.  ^     ^      ^         4  /  t     4  s 

Epigrammatical,  ep-e-gTam-mat -e-kal, )  ^  ^^^^^ 
Epigrammatick,  ep-e-gram-niat'-ik,  509. ) 
ing  in  epigrams,  writing  epigrams;  suitable  to  epigrams 
belonging  to  epigrams.^      4    ,      ,  , 
Epigrammatist,  ep-e-gram -ina-tist ,  s.  One 

writes  or  deal.s  in  epigrams. 
Epilepsy,  ep'-e-lep-se ,  s.    A  convulsive  motion 
the  whole  body ,  or  of  some  of  its  parts ,  with  a  loss  ot 
sense. 

Epileptick,  cp-e-lC'p'-tik,  a.  509.  Convulsed 

Epilogue,  cp'-e-log,  s.  338.  The  poem  or  speech 
at  the  end  of  a  play. 

Epimcio\,  cp-e-nish'-e-on,  s.  A  song  for  victory ;  a 
festival  to  commemorate  a  victory  (from  the  Greek  ItI 
upon,    and  viyrj,  a  victory.^ 

Epiphany,  e-plf-fa-ne,  s.  A  church  festival,  cele- 
brated on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemo 
ration  of  oiir  Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the  world 
by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  blazing  star. 

Epiphonema,  ^p-e-firjie-ma,  s.  93.  An  exclamation 
a  conclusive  ^  sentence  not  closely  connected  with  the 
words  foregoing. 

Epiphora,  e-pir-fo-ra ,  5.  92.    An  inflammation 
aoy  part. 

Epiphykip,  i-pir -e-slti,  8.  520.  Accretion,  the  parts 
addvd  by  accretion. 

EfifCOPACY,  «!  pls'-ko-piV  fi»',  s.    The  government 

biHhopti,  eHtabliHlii'd  by  the  apoMtlcs. 
Episcopal,  iVplu'-ko  pal ,  a.    Delungiug  to  a  bishop 

vented  in  a  binhop. 
F'piHcoPATK  ,  r-plw'-ko-patc ,  $.   91.     A  Llshoprick 
EpifODK,   ^'p'-«!-hodc,  *.     An  incidental  narrative  ,  or 

digrebviou  in  a  pueiu,  separable  from  the  main  subject, 


Episodick,  ep-e-sod'-ik,  509. 
episode. 

EpispaSTICK,  ep-e-spas'-tlk,  a.  Drawing;  blistering. 
Epistle,  e-pis'-sl,  s.  412.  A  letter.  —  See  Apostle. 
Epistolary,  e-pis'-to-liir-e ,  a.    Relating  to  letters, 

uitable  to  letters  ;  transacted  by  letters. 
Epistler,  e-pis'-li"ir,  s.  i>8.    A  scribbler  of  letters. 
Epitaph,  ep'-e-t«if,  S.  An  inscription  upon  a  tombstone. 
Epithalamium,  ep-e'-f/ia-lii'-me-Qm ,  s.    A  nuptial 

song  up  on  ^marriage. 
Epithem,  ep'-e-t/iem,  s. 

nally  applied. 
Epithet,   C'p'-e-t^et,  s. 
quality  good  or  bad. 


who 


a.    Contained  in  an 


A  liquid  medicament  exter- 
An  adjective  denoting  any 


Abridgment ,  abreviature. 

to 


S.    An  abridger,  an 


S.    545.    The  time  at 


Epitome,  e-pit'-6-mc, 

To  Epitomise,  e-pit'-o-mize,  v.  a.    To  abstract, 
contract  into  a  narrow  space ;  to  diminish,  to  curtail. 
Epitomiser,  e-pit'-o-mi-zilr,  j 
Epitomist,  e-pit'-o-niist, 

abstracter. 
Epoch,  ep'-ok,  or  e'-p6k,) 
Epocha,  ep'-o-ka,  f 
whieh  a  new  computation  is  begun,  from  which  dates  are 
numbered.  ,     ^  t, 

itr  As  the  last  of  these  words  is  Latin,  from  the  Greek 
no/y  ,  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  on  the  antepenul- 
timate sellable  is  preserved  by  polite  speakers;  and  the 
first  being  anglicised,  and  containing  only  two  syllables, 
falls  into  the  quantity  of  the  original.  Sheridan,  Buchanan, 
Nares,  and  Ash,  make  the  first  syllable  of  epoch  short;  but 
Perry  and  Kenrick,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  more  properly 
long. 

Epode,  ep'-ode,  or  e'-pode,  s.    The  stanza  after  the 

strophe  and  anlistrophe. 

Sheridan,  Entick,  Scott,  Perry,  W,  Johnston,  l\ares, 
and  Ash,  make  the  lirst  e  short;  but  Kenrick  makes  it  long, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be,  545. 
Epopee,  ep-o-pe',  s.    An  epic  or  heroick  poem. 
Hpulatiox,  ep-u-la-sliQii,  s.    A  feast. 
Epulotick,  ep-H-lot'-ik,  s.   A  cicatrizing  medicament. 
Equability,  c-kwa-bil'-e-tc ,  s.    Equality  to  itself, 

evenness,  uniiormity. 
Equable,  e'-kwa-bl,  a.  405.    Equal  to  itself,  even, 

uniform. 

Equably,  e-kwa-ble,  ad.  Uniformly,  evenly,  equally 
to  itself. 

Equal,  e'-kwal,  a.  36.  88.    Like  another  in  bulk, 

or  any  quality  that  admits  comparison ;  adequate  to  any 

purpose;  even,  uniform;  in  just  proportion;  impartial, 

neutral;  indifferent;  equitable;  advantageous   alike  to 

both  parties ;  upon  the  same  terms. 
Equal,  e -kwal,  s.    One  not  inferior  or  superior  to 

another;  one  of  the  same  age. 
To  Equal,  c-kwal,  v.  a.    To  make   one  thing  or 

person  equal  to  another;  to  rise  to  the  same  state  villi 

another  person;  to  recompense  fully. 
To  Equalise,  e-kwal-ize,  v.  a.    To  make  even;  to 

be  equal  to.        «  ,  i  t 
Equality,  c-kAval'-r-tr,  s.  86.    Likeness  with  regard 

to  any  quantities  compared;  the  same  degree  of  dignity ; 

evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 
Eqitally,  e'-kwiil-le,  ad.     In  the  same  degree  with 

another;  evenlv,  equably,  uniformly;  impartially. 
Equangular,  c-kM'aiig'-gu-lar,  a.  Consisting  of  equal 

angles. 

Equanimity,  c-kwa-nini'-o-te,  S.    Evenness  of  mind, 
neither  elated  nor  depressed. 

Eqi  ammous,  c-kM'iiii'-e-niAs,  a.  Even,  not  dejected. 

Equation,  e-kwa'-shiin ,  s.  The  investigation  of  a 
mean  proportion  collected  from  the  extremities  of  cxces* 
and  defect  ;  in  alge!)ra,  nn  expression  <»f  the  same  qnau 
tilv  in  twn  di'^«iinilar  terms,  but  of  eijual  value;  in  astro- 
noiiiy,  the  difference  bet\MM>n  the  lime  marked  by  tii« 
Hun's  apparent  motion,  and  that  measured  by  its  motion. 

Equator,  (r-kwa -ti\r,  s.  166.    A  great  circle,  whose 
poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world,   it  divides  the  plobe 
into  two  equal  partH, 
spherei. 
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E9UATORIAL ,  c-kwii-to'-re-al ,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
equator. 

Eqiestriax,  e-kM  Cis'-tre-an,  a.  Appearing  on  horse- 
bark  ;  skilled  in  horsemanship ;  Lelongiiig  ti»  the  second 
rank  in  Rome.  ^ 

E^iEHY,  e-kwer'-e,  s.    Master  of  the  horse. 

Eqcicri  rai.,  e-kAve-kroo'-rul,  a.  Having  the  legs  of 
an  equal  length. 

Eqiidistant,  e-kwe-dls'-tant,  a.  At  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

Eqodistaivtly,  e-kwe-dis'-tant-le,  ad.  At  the  same 
distance. 

Equiformity,  e-kwe-for'-me-te,  Uniform  equality. 
E^nLATERAL,  e-k>re-lat'-er-al,  a.    Having  all  sides 

equal.  ^ 
To  Eqi  ilibrate,  c-kwe-ll'-brate,  v.  a.    To  balance 

equality. 

E911LIBRATIOX,  e-kwe-ll-bra'-shun,  s.  Equipoise. 

E9ritiBRilM,  e-kwe-ilb'-re-iini,  s.  Equipoise,  equality 
of  weight ;  equality  of  evidence,  motives  or  powers. 

E911VECESSARY,  e-kwe-nes'-ses-sar-e ,  a.  Needful 
in  the  same  degree.         ^  ^ 

Eqiixoctial,  e-kwe-nok'-shal,  88.  The  line  that 
encompasses  the  world  at  an  equal  distance  from  either 
pole,  to  which  circle  when  the  sun  comes,  he  makes 
equal  days  and  nights  all  over  the  globe. 

E^rixocTiAi.,  e-kM  e-nok'-sliiil,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
equinox ;  happening  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes : 
being  near  the  equinoctial  line. 

E^uixocTiALLY,  c-kwc-nok'-slial-e ,  ad.  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  equinoctial. 

Equinox,  e-kwe-nok?:,  s.  Equinoxes  are  the  precise 
times  in  which  the  sun  enters  into  the  lirst  point  of  Aries 
and  Libra;  for  then,  moving  exactly  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, he  makes  our  days  and  nights  equal;  equinoctial 
wind.  ^  ^ 

Equimmerant,  e-kwe-nu -me-rant,  C.  Having  the 
same  number. 

To  Equip,  e-kwip',  v.  a.  To  furnish  for  a  horseman  ; 
to  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  fit  out. 

Equipage,  ek'-kwe-paje,  s.  90.  Furniture  for  a  horse- 
man ;  carriage  of  state ,  vehicle  ;  attendance ,  retinue ; 
accountrements,  furniture. 

Equipexdeivcy,  e-kwe-pcn-den-sc,  s.  The  act  of 
hanging  in  equipoise. 

Equipment,  e-kwip'-meiit,  s.  The  act  of  equipping 
or  accoutering;  accoutrement,  equipage. 

Equipoise,  e'-kwe-p6ize,  s.  Equality  of  weight,  equi- 
libration. 

Equipollexce,  e-kwe-pol'-lense,  s.  Equality  of  force 
or  power. 

P5'  The  strong  tendency  of  our  language  to  an  enclitical 
pronunciation,  olli,  would  induce  me  to  give  the  antepenul- 
timate accent  to  this  and  the  following  word,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  otlit  i  s  ;  as  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  to  the  ear,  why  they  should  not  have  this  accent,  as 
M'ell  as  ef/uival(  iit,  equivocal,  etc.  Kut  as  Jcfiuivalcns  ant] 
Aequivocm  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  in  La- 
tin, and  Aequipollens  on  the  penultimate ,  and  the  number 
of  syllables  being  the  same  in  both  languages,  the  accent 
is  generally  on  the  same  syllable,  503, 

Equipollent,  e-kwe-p6l -lent,  a.  Having  equal  power 
or  force. 

Equiponderance,  e-kwe-p6n'-der-anse,  J       E  ual 
Equipo\derancy,  e-kAve-pon'-der-an-se,  j 
ity  of  weight. 

Equiponiterant,  e-kwe-pon'-der-ant,  a.  Being  of 
the  same  weight. 

To  Equiponderate,  e-kwe-p6n-d^r-ate,  t).  n.  To 
weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 

Equipondious,  e-kwe-pon -dc-fis,  a.  Equilibrated 
equal  on  either  part. 

Equitable,  ^k'-kw('-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Just,  due  to  justice 
loving  justice,  candid,  impartial. 

Equitably,  ck'-kwe-ta-blc,  ad.    Justly,  impartially. 

Equity,  ek'-kwc-tc.  s.  Justice,  right,  honesty  ;  impartial- 
ity ;  in  law,  the  rules  of  decision  observed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 
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Equivalence,  c'.-kwiv'-v/i-lense, )  ^  Equality  of  power 
Equivalency,  e-kwlv-va-len-sc, J 
or  worth. 

Eqijivalent,  c-kwlv'-va-lent,  a.     Equal  in  value; 

equal  in  excellence ;  of  the  same  import  or  meaning. 
Equivalent,  e-kwiv'-vii-lent,  s.    A  thing  of  the  same 

weight,  dignity,  or  value. 
Equivocal,  c-kwiv'-vo-kal,  a.  Of  doubtful  signification, 

meaning  different  things;  uncertain,  doubtful. 
Equivocally,   e-kwiv'-vo-kal-^ ,  ad.  Ambiguously, 

in  a  doubtful  or  double  sense;  by  uncertain  or  irregular 

birth,  by  generation  out  of  the  stated  order. 
Equivocalness,  e-kwiv'-V(>-kal-nus,  s.  Ambiguity, 

double  meaning. 
To  Equivocate,  e-kwiv'-vo-kate,  v.  n.    To  use  word* 

of  double  meaning,  to  use  ambiguous  expressions. 
Equivocation,  e-kwiv-vo-ka-shun,  s.    Ambiguity  of 

speech,  double  meaning. 
Equivocator,  e-kwiv'-vo-ka-tur,  s.  521.    One  who 

uses  ambiguous  language. 
Era,  e'-rii,  s.    The  account  of  time  from  any  particular 

date  or  epoch. 

Eradiation,  e-ra-de-a'-shun,  s.  534.     Emission  of 

radiance.  4,1 
To  Eradicate,  e-rad'-e-kate,  v.  a.    To  pull  up  by 

the  root;  to  destroy,  to  end. 
Eradication,  e-rad-e-ka -shun,  s.  The  act  of  tearing 

up  by  the  root,  destruction ;  the  state  of  being  torn  up  by 

the  roots.  ^ 
Eradicative,  e-rad'-e-ka-tlv,  a.  512.     That  cures 

radically.  ^ 
To  Eras^e,  e-rase',  v.  a.    To  destroy,  to  rub  out ;  to 

expunge. — See  To  Rase, 
Erasement,  e-rase'-ment,  S.  Destruction,  devastatiou ; 

expunction,  abolition. 
Erastianism,  e-iast'-yun-izm,  s.     The  doctrine  or 

principles  of  Erastus.  a  physician  of  Switzerland,  wh)  heUl 

thai  excommunication',  in  a  christian  state,  was  lodged  m 

the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
Ere,  are,  ad.  94.    Before,  sooner  than. 
Erelong,  are-long-',  ad.  Before  a  long  time  had  elapsed. 
Erenow,  are-nou,  ad.    Before  this  time. 
Ehkavhile,  are-liwllc', 
Ere  WHILES,  are-hwllz', 

a  little  while. 

To  Erect,  e-rekt',  v.  a.  To  place  perpendicularly  to 
the  horizon,  to  raise,  to  build;  to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  ani- 
mate, to  encourage. 

To  Erect,  e-rekt',  v.  n.    To  rise  upright. 

Erect,  e-rekt',  a.  Upright;  directed  upwards;  bold, 
confident,  vigorous. 

Erection,  e-rek'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  raising,  or  state 
of  being  raised  upward ;  the  act  of  building  or  raising 
edifices. 

Erectness,  e-rekt'-nes,  s.    Uprightness  of  posture. 

Eremite,  er'-e-nilte,  s.  155.  One  who  lives  in  a  wil- 
derness, a  hermit. 

Eremitical,  er-e-mit'-e-kal,  a.    Religiously  solitary. 

Ereptatiox,  e-rep-ta -shun,  s.    A  creeping  forth. 

Ereption,  e-rep'-bhan,  s.  A  snatching  or  Utiag  away 
by  force. 

Ergot,  ^r-got,  s.  166.  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece 
of  horn,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joijit. 

Erixgo,  e-ring'-go,  s.^   Sea-holly,  a  plant. 

Eristical,  e-rls'-tc-kal,  a.  Controversial,  relating  te 
dispute. 

Ermine,  er'-min,  *.  140.  An  animal  that  is  found  in 
cold  countries,  and  which  very  nearly  resembles  a  weasel 
in  .shape;  having  a  white  pile,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black,  and  furnishing  a  choice  and  valuable  fur. 

Ermined,  cr'-mlnd,  a.  362.    Clothed  with  ermine. 

To  Erode,  e-rode',  v.  a.    To  canker,  or  eat  away. 

Erocation,  er-i-O-ga -shun,  s.  The  act  of  giving  or 
bestowing. 

Erosion,  e-ro'-zhfin,  s.  451.  The  act  of  eating  away ; 
the  state  of  being  eaten  away. 
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To  Err,  er,  v.  n.    To  wander,  to  ramble ;  to  miss  the 

right  way ;  to  stra^ ;  to  deviate  from  any  purpose ;  to 

commit  errors,  to  mistake. 
Erraad,  ar'-rand,  s.    A  message,  something  to  be  told 

or  done  by  a  messenger.  ,      .  . 

This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  it  is  marked; 
but  might,  perhaps,  without  pedantry,  be  more  properly 
jirouounced  as^it  is  written. 
Errable,  er-ra-l)l,  a.  405.    Liable  to  err. 
Ekraelexess,  er'-ra-bl-nes,  s.    Liableness  to  err. 
Ejiraxt,  er'-rant,  a.  Wandering,  roving,  rambling;  %11e, 

abandoned,  completely  bad. 

i:^-  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  exactly  like  arrant, 
wlicn  it  has  the  same  sigiiilicatioii  ;  bat  when  applied  to  a 
Knight,  it  is  more  correctly  pronounced  regularly  at  it  is 
marked.  ' 
Erratvtry,  er -rant-re,  s.  An  errant  state,  the  condi- 
tion of  a  wanderer;  the  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 
E«RATA,  er-ra-ta.     The  plural  of  Erratum.  The 

faults  of  the  printer  or  author  inserted  in  the  beginning 

or  end  of  the  book. 
ErRATICK,   ^r-rat'-lk,  a.  Wandering,  uncertain,  keep 

ping  no  certain  order;  irregular;  changeable. 
Erratically,    er-rat'-e-kal-le,  ad.     Without  rule 

without  method. 
Ekroneous,  er-ro'-ne-fis,  a.     Wandering,  unsettled 

mistaking,  misled  by  error. 
Erroneoisly,  er-ro'-ne-us-le,  ad.     By  mistake^  not 

rightly. 

Erroxeoi'Sivess,  er-ro'-ne-us-nes,  ,s.  Physical  false- 
hood, inconformity  to  truth. 

Errour,  er'-rur,  s.  314.    Mistake,  involuntary  devia 
tion  from  truth;  a  blunder,  a  mistake  committed;  roving 
excursion,  irregular  course.   Better  written  error. 

Erst,  6rst,  ad.  First;  at  first,  in  the  beginning ;  once, 
when  time  was;  formerly,  long  ago;  before,  till  then, till 
now. 

Erubescexce,  er-ru-bee'-sense,i      p-i^  ^  „ 

\     1,2^5      i'>  s.  510.    The  act  of 
Ervbescency,  er-ru-bes  -sen-s 

growing  red,  redness. 

Eritiescext,  er-ru-bes'-sent, 

red. 

To  Erttct,  e-rukt',  v.  cl    To  belch,  to  break  wind 

from  the  stomachy 
Eri  CTATiox,  e-rflk-ta -shfin,  &.   The  act  of  belching ; 

belch,  the  matter  vented. 
Eri  dite,  er-u-ditb',  a.  Learned. 
Ert  DiTiox,  er-u-dish'-un,  s.    Learning,  knowledge 
Eri  gixous,  e-ru -je-nus,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature 

of  copper. 

Eruptiox,  e-rup'-shi'in,  s.  The  act  of  breaking  or  burst 
iug  forth;  burst,  emission;  sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile 
kind;  clllorescence,  pustules. 
Eruptive,  it-rn[i-t\v,  a.    Bursting  forth 
ERVsirELAsi,  er-e-slp'-e-las,  s.     An  eruption  of  a  hot 
acrid  humour. 

Escalade,  es-ka-ladc',  s.    The  act  of  scaling  the  walls 
EscALOP,  skol'-Iiip,  s.    A  shell  fish,  whose  shell  is  in 
dented. 

To  Escape,  e-skape',  v.  a.  To  fly,  to  avoid;  to  pass 
unobserved. 

To  Escape,  e-skape',  v,  n.    To  fly,  to  get  out  of 

danger. 

Escape,  c-skiipe',  s.  Flight,  the  act  of  getting  out  o 
diiiiger;  in  law,  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  lawful 
restraint ;  overMjprht,  mistake. 

Eschalot,  sbiil  lot,  .s.    A  plant. 

l>.riiAR,  <'-s'-kar,  s.  353.    A  hard  crust  or  scar  made 

by  hot  ap|)lirati«nH. 
E^<  iiAROTicK,  ^'rt-ka  rot'-ik,  c.    Caustick,  having  the 

power  to  Hear  or  burn  the  llewh 
Escheat,  AH-t«brte',  s.  Any  lands,  or  other  profits,  that 

fall  10  a  lord  within  his   inaunr  by  forfeiture,  or  th 

death  ol  hit*  tenant,  dying  without' heir  general  ores 

perial. 

|->-  ThiH  and  the  three  following  words,  not  being  dcrivr«l 
from  the  learned  lauguagew,  have  the  vJi  pronounced  in  thi 
Knglinh  manner. 

To  EsciiKAT,  r;s-tHhcl<;',  v.  a.    To  fall  to  the  lord 
the  manor  by  forfeiture. 


Escheator,  es-tshe'-tur,  s.  166.  An  officer  that  ob- 
serves the  escheats  of  the  king  in  the  country  whereof  ha 
is  escheator. 

To  Eschew,  es-tshOo',  v.  a.    To  fly,  to  avoid,  to  shun. 

pj'  This  word,  from  its  being  almost  antiquated,  has  es- 
caped the  criticism  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Mr. 
phinston,  who  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as 
t  written  eskeiv.  "No  wonder  eskeio  (he  says)  often  false- 
ly articulated^  because  falsely  exhibited  esvhew,  was  ocu- 
larly traced  trom  the  old  scheoir  (afterwards  echoir),  to 
devolve  or  escheat,  rather  than  from  esguiver,  to  parrv. 
avoid,  or  eskew,  by  those  to  M  hom  the  body  of  the  chill 
and  the  soul  of  the  parent  were  equally  unknown."  The 
etymological  abilities  of  this  gentleman  in  the  French  and' 
English  languages  are  unquestionable;  but  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word  seems  fixed  to  its  orthography;  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  etymology  to  alter.  WortlSj  like  land,  have  a 
limitation  to  their  rights.  When  an  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation have  obtained  for  a  long  time,  though  by  a  false 
title,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession, 
than  to  disturb  the  language  by  an  ancient,  though  perhaj^ 
better  claim. 

Escort,  es-kort,  s.  492. 

to  place. 
To  Escort,  es-kort',  v.  a. 

place  to  place. 
EscRiTOiR,  es-krii-tore',  s. 

ments  necessary  for  writing. 
EscuAGE,  es'-ku-aje,  s.  90. 
EscuLEXT,  es'-ku-lent,  a. 
EscuLEXT,  es'-ku-lent,  s. 


a.    Reddish,  somewhat 


Convoy,  guard  from  plajc« 
To  convoy,  to  guard  from 
A  box  with  all  the  imple- 


A  kind  of  knight's  service. 
Good  for  food,  eatable. 
Something  fit  for  food. 
Escutcheon,  es-kiitsh'-ln,  s.  259.    The  shield  of  the 

family,  the  picture  of  the  ensigns  armorial. 
Espalier,  es-pal'-yer,  s.  113.    Trees  planted  aud  cut 

so  as  to  join. 
Especial,  e-spesh'-al,  a.    Principal,  chief. 
Especially,  e-spSsli -al-le,  ad.    Principally,  chiefly. 
Esperance,  es-pe-ranse',  s.  French.  Hope. 
Espial,  e-spl'-al,  s.    A  spy,  a  scouL 
Espionage. 

A  perfect  French  word,  signifying  the  practice  of  a 
spy.  This  M  ord  has  been  of  late  much  introduced  into  po- 
litical publications,  when,  perhaps,  there  was  never  less  use 
for  it  That  our  language  is  without  this  Mord,  is  a  com- 
pliment to  our  government;  but  if  we  must  have  an  useless 
word,  let  it  be  one  in  our  own  analogy,  and  call  it  cspieri^ 
EsPLAXADE,  §s-pla-nade',  s.  The  empty  space  between 

the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  the  town. 
Espousals,  c-spoii'-zals,  s.    (Without  a  singular).  The 

act  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and  woman  to  each 

other. 

Espousal,  e-spoii'-zal,  a.  Used  iu  the  act  of  espous- 
ing or  betrothing. 

To  Espouse,  e-spoiizc',  v.  a.  To  contract  or  betrirth 
to  another;  to  marry,  to  wed;  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

To  Espy,  e-spl',  v.  a.  To  see  a  thing  at  a  distance ; 
to  discover  a  thing  intended  to  be  hid  ;  to  see  unexpeo- 
tedly ;  to  disco\  er  as  a  spy. 

Esquire,  e-skwire',  s.  The  armour-bearer  or  attend- 
ant on  a  knight;  a  title  of  dignity,  and  next  iu  degsee 
below  a  knight 

To  Essay,  f's-sa',  v.  a.  To  attempt,  to  try,  to  endea- 
vour; to  make  experiments  of ;  to  try  the  value  and  purity 
of  metals. 

Essay,  es'-sa,  s.  492.  Attempt,  endeavour;  a  loose 
perfonnance  ;  an  irregular  indigested  piece;  an  easy,  fcee 
kind  of  compo>ition  ;  a  trial,  an  experiment. 

Essayist,  Os-sti'-is^,  s.    One  who  mak  js  essays. 

EsgE:>iCE,  <"'s'-sO:nsc,  s.  Existence,  the  quality  of  being; 
constituent  substance;  the  cause  of  existence ;  the  very 
nature  of  any  being;  in  medicine,  the  chief  moperties  oi- 
\irtues  of  any  simple,  or  composition,  collected  into  a 
narrow  compass;  perfume,  odour,  scent. 

I'o  EssiAt  n,  f's'-sOiisc,  r.  «.     To  perfume,  to  scent. 

EssiATlAL,  {•s-s^n'-sbal,  a.  Nceessary  to  the  consti- 
tution <»r  e\iHl«'nce  of  any  thing;  im|iorlant  in  thehighest 
jlegree,  principal;  pure,  highly  rcclilied,  subtilely, elabor- 
ated. 

i,/-  W  Jiat  Jias  be4'n  obserN  i  d  of  the  word  cffarc  is  appli- 
cable to  this  Mord;  the  same  reasons  have  induced  ine  to 
diiler  from  Mr.  Sheri<lan  in  the  di\  ision  of  <'A;»rr/«/,  r«/)o/i- 
«fi/,  cHtdhlhli,  etc.  as  1  hine  no  doubt,  in  m  orils  of  this 
form,  uherc  the  iwu  first  cousouaula  aic  combiuable,  that 
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they  both  go  to  the  second  syllable,  and  leave  the  vowel  in 
the  lirst  long  and  open. 

Essential,  es-sen'-shal,  s.    Existence;  first  or  consti 

tuent  principle,  the  chief  point. 
Essentially,  ^s-sen'-shal-le,  ad.    By  the  constitution 

of  nature. 

EssoiNE,  es-soin',  s.  AUegement  of  an  excuse  for  him 
that  is  summoned,  or  sought  for,  to  appear ;  excuse,  ex 
eraption. 

To  Establish,  e-stab'-lish,  v.  a.  To  settle  firmly,  to 
fix  unalterably ;  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  fix  iramove 
ably;  to  make  settlement  of  any  inheritance. 

Establishment,  e-stab'-lish-ment,  s.  Settlement 
fixed  state ;  settled  regulation,  form,  model ;  allowance, 
income,  salary. 

Estate,  e-state',  s.    The  general  interest,  the  publick ; 

condition  of  life ;  fortune,  possession  in  land 
To  Esteem,  e-steera',  v.  a.    To  set  a  value,  whether 

high  OT  low,  upon  any  thing;  to  prize,  to  rate  high;  to 

hold  in  opinion,  to  thiuK,  to  imagine. 

Esteem,  e-steera',  s.  High  value,  reverential  regard. 
Esteemer,  e-steera'-iir,  s.     One  that  highly  values, 

one  that  sets  a  high  rate  upon  any  thing. 
Estimable,  es'-te-raei-bl,  a.  405.    Valuable,  worth  a 

large  price ;  worthy  of  esteem,  worthy  of  honour. 
Estimableness,  es'-te-ma-bl-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

deserving  regard. 
To  Estimate,  es'-te-mate,  v.  a.    To  rate,  to  adjust 

the  value  of;  to  judge  of  any  thing  by  its  proportion  to 

something  else;  to  calculate,  to  compute. 
Estimate,  es'-te-mate,  s.  91.  Computation,  calculation ; 

value;  valuation,  assignment  of  proportioned  value;  opi- 
nion, judgment ;  esteem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimation,  es-te-ma'-shiln,  s.  The  act  of  adjusting 
proportioned  value  ;  calculation,  computation ;  opinion,  j  udg- 
ment ;  esteem,  regard,  houour. 

Estimative,  es'-te-ma-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the  power 
of  comparing  and  adjusting  the  preference. 

Estimator,  es'-te-ma-tflr,  s.  521.    A  setter  of  rates. 

EsTiVAL,  es'-te-val,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to  the  summer; 
continuing  for  the  summer. 

To  Estrange,  e-stranje',  v.  a.  To  keep  at  a  distance, 
to  withdraw;  to  alienate  from  affection. 

Estrangement,  e-stranje'-ment,  s.  Alienation,  dis- 
tance, removal. 

Estrapade,  es-tra-pade',  s.  The  defence  of  a  horse 
that  will  not  obey,  but  rises  before,  and  yerks  furiously 
with  his  hind  legs. 

Estrepement,  e-streep'-ment,  s.  Spoil  made  by  the 
tenant  for  terra^  of  life  upon  any  lands  or  m  oods, 

Estrich,  es'-trltsh,  s.  The  largest  of  birds  ;  properly 
Ostrich. 

Estuary,  es'-tshii-a-re,  s.  461.  An  arm  of  the  sea, 
the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows. 

To  Estuate,  es'-tslm-atc,  v.  a.  91.  To  swell  and  fall 

reciprocally,  to  boil. 
EsTiiATioN,  es-tshu-a-sllun,  s. 

reciprocation  of  rise  and  fall. 
Esurient,  e-ziV-re-ent,  a.  479, 
Esurine,  ezh'-u-rine,  a.  479. 

Etc.  St-set'-e-ra,  etc.    A  contraction  of  the  Latin  words 

Et  cetera,^  which  signifies  And  so  of  the  rest. 
To  Etch,  etsli,  v.  a.    A  way  used  in  making  of  prints, 

by  drawing  with  a  proper  needle  upon  a  copperplate. 
Etching,  etsh'-jng,  s.  An  impression  of  a  copperplate, 

cited  from  Harris  by  Johnson,  under  the  word  Etch 
Eternal,  e-ter'-nal,  a.    " "  '       '    •  * 


The  state  of  boiling, 

Hungry,  voracious. 
Corroding,  eating. 


Without  beginning  or  end ; 
One  of  the  appellations  of  the 
that  holds  the 


unchangeable 
Eternal,*  e-ter'-nal,  s. 
Godhead, 

Eternalist,  e-tSr'-nal-list,  s.  One 
past  existence  of  the  world  infinite. 

To  Eternalize,  e-tei'-nal-lize, 
eternal. 

Eternally,  e-ter-naMe,  ad. 

end;  unchanc^eably,  invariab  y. 
Ete^ne,  e-tern',  a.    Eternal,  perpetual 


V.  a.    To  make 


Without  beginning  or 


Eternity,  e-t^r'-ne-te,  s.  Duration  without  beginning 
or  end;  duration  without  end. 

To  Eternize,  e-ter'-nlze,  v.  a.  To  make  endless,  to 
perpetuate ;  to  make  for  ever  famous,  to  immortalize. 

Ether,  e-ther,  s.  An  element  more  fine  and  subtile 
than  air,  air  refined  or  sublimed;  the  matter  of  the  high- 
est regions  above  ;  a  chymical  preparation. 

Ethereal,  e-t/te'-re-al,  a.  88.  Formed  of  ether ;  ce- 
lestial, heavenly, 

Ethereous,  e-t^e -re-US,  a.  Formed  of  ether,  heavenly. 

Ethical,  ei^'-e-kal,  a.  88.  Moral,  treating  on  moral- 
ity. 

Ethically,  etZi'-e-kal-e,  ad.  According  to  the  doc- 
trines of  morality. 

Ethick,  et/i'-lk,  a.  Moral,  delivering  precepts  of  mo- 
rality. 

Ethicks,  eth'-iks,  S.      (Without  the  singular).  The 

doctrine  of  morality,  a  system  of  morality. 
Ethnick,  efy^'-nik,  a.     Heathen,  Pagan,  not  Jewish, 

not  Christian. 
Ethnicks,  et^'-nlks,  s.  Heathens. 
Ethological,  etTi-o-lodje'-e-kal,  a.  530.  Treating 

of  morality. 

Etiology,  e-te-ol'-o-je,  s.    An  account  of  the  causes 

of  any  thing,  generally  of  a  distemper. 
ET19UETTE,  et-e-ket',  s.  415.  The  polite  form  or  man- 
ner of  doing  any  thing ;  the  ceremonial  of  good  manners, 
{^r  This  word  crept  into  use  some  years  after  Johnson 
wrote  his  Dictionary,  nor  have  I  found  it  in  any  other  I 
have  consulted.  1  hav  e  ventured,  however,  to  insert  it  here, 
it  seems  to  be  established;  and  as  it  is  more  specifick 
than  ceremonial,  it  is  certainly  of  use.  /  Bourdelot  and  Mr. 
Huet  derives  it  from  ^tl/o;,  stichus,  stichetus,  stichetta. 
Etiquette:  and  this  etymology  seems  natural. 

Etui,  et-we',  s.  French.  A  case  for  tweezers  and  such 
instruments. 

Etymological,  et-e-mo-l6dje'-e-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
etymology. 

Etymologist,  et-e-mol'-o-jist,  s.  One  who  searches 
out  the  original  of  words. 

Etymology,  et-e-mol'-o-je,  s.  The  descent  or  deri- 
vation of  a  word  from  its  original,  the  deduction  of  for- 
mations from  the  radical  word ;  the  part  of  grammar 
which  delivers  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

To  E  VACATE,  e-va'-kate,  v.  a.  To  empty  out,  to  throw 
out. 

To  Evacuate,  e-vak'-u-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  empty, 
to  clear;  to  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  passages;  to 
quit,  to  withdraw  from  out  of  a  place. 

Evacuant,  e-vak -ii-ant,  s.  Medicine  that  procures 
evacuation  by  any  passage. 

Evacuation,  e-vak-u-a'-shim,  s.  Such  emissions  as 
leave  a  vacancy;  discharge;  the  practice  of  emptying  the 
body  by  physick  ;  discharges  of  the  body  by  any  vent,  na- 
tural or  artificial. 

To  Evade,  e-vade',  v.  a. 
cape  or  elude  by  sophistry. 

To  Evade,  e-vade',  i;.  n.  To  escape,  to  slip  away;  to 
practise  sophistry  or  evasion. 

Evag/vtion,  ev-a-ga -shun,  s.  The  act  of  wandering- 
deviation. 

f^j-  1  am  w  ell  aware  that  this  and  the  two  following  words 
are  often,  by  good  speakers,  pronounced  with  the  e  in  the 
first  syllable  long  and  open,  but  I  think  contrary  to  that 
correctness  which  arises  from  general  analogy,  530. 
Evanescent,  ^v-a-nes'-sent,  a.  Vanishing,  impercep- 
tible. 

Evangelical,  ev-an-jel'-e-ka!,  a.Agreeable  to  gospel, 
consonant  to  the  Christian  law  revealed  in  the  holy 
gospel ;  contained  in  the  gospel. 

Evangelism,  e-van'-je-llzra,  «.  The  promulgation  of 
the  blessed  gospel. 

Evangelist,  e-vau'-jc-list,  s.  A  writer  of  the  history 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  ;  a  promulgator  of  the  Christian  laws. 

7b  Evangelize,  e-van'-je-lize,  v.  a.  To  instruct  in 
the  gospel,  or  law  of  Jesus. 

Evanid,  e-van'-id,  a.    Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 

Evaporable,  e-viip'-o-ra-bl,  a.  405.  Easily  dissipat- 
ed in  fumes  or  vapours. 


To  elude,  to  avoid;  to  ea- 


EVE  (  170  ) 

ttr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdll  83,  fat  81 —  me  93,  mk  95 

To  fly 


To  Evaporate,  e-vap -o-rate,  v.  n.  91. 
away  in  fumes  or  va[)oars.  ^ 

To  Evaporate,  e-vap'-6-rate,  v.  a.  To  drive  away 
in  fumes;  to  give  vent  to;  to  let  out  in  ebullition  or 
sallies.  i    «     i  >/ 

EvAPORATiox,  e-vap-o-ra  -shun,  s.  The  act  of  flying 
away  in  fumes  and  vapours  ;  the  act  of  attenuating  matter, 
go  as  to  make  it  fume  away;  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
by  which  liquids  are  spent  or  driven  away  in  steams,  so 
as  to  leave  some  part  stronger  than  before. 

Evasion,  e-va-zhun,  s.  49.  Excuse,  subterfuge,  so- 
phistry, artifice. 

Evasive,  e-va-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Practising  evasion, 
elusive;  containing  an  evasion,  sophistical. 

ErcHARiST,  yu'-ka-rlst,  s.  353.  The  act  of  giving 
thanks,  the  sacramental  act  in  which  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer  is  commemorated  wifh  a  thankful  remembrance  ; 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

EucHARiSTiCAii,  yu-kii-ris'-tc-kal,  a.  Containing  acts 
of  thanksgiving  ;'relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord. 

EucHOLOGY,  yu-lcol'-6-je,  S.    a  formulary  of  prayers. 
EucRASY,  yu-kra-se,  S.     An  agreeable,  well-propor- 
tioned mixture,  whereby  a  body  is  in  health. 

v\r^\*^^f'^ ^rr,  (  ®*    'T^^  ^^^^^  ^^y;  the  vigil  or 

jiivEiv,  e  — vn,  J 

fast  to  be  observed  before  a  holiday. 
EvEX,  e'-vn,  a.  103.      Level,  not  rugged ;  uniform, 

smooth ;  equal  on  both  sides ;  without  any  thing  owed  ; 

calm,  not  subject  to  elevation  or  depression;  capable  to 

be  divided  into  equal  parts. 
To  Even,  e-vn,  v.  a.    To  make  even;  to  make  out 

of  debt ;  to  make  level. 
Even,  e'-vn,  ad.    A  word  of  strong  assertions,  verily ; 

supposing  that;  notwithstanding. 
Evepshanded,  e'-vn-han'-ded,    a.     Impartial,  equit- 
able. 

Evemng,  e'-vn-ing,  s.  The  close  of  the  day,  the  be- 
ginning of  night. 

Evenly,  e'-vn-le,  ad.  Equally,  uniformly;  smoothly; 
impartiiilly,  Mithout  favour  or  enmity. 

Evkwess,  c'-vn-nes,  s.  State  of  being  even;  uniform- 
ity, regularity;  equality  of  surface,  levelnesa ;  freedom 
from  inclination  to  either  side;  calmness,  freedom  from 
perturbation. 

Eventide,  e'-vn-tlde,  s.    The  time  of  evening. 

Event,  c-vent',  s.  An  incident,  any  thing  that  happens  ; 
the  consequence  of  an  action. 

To  Eventerate,  e-veii-tc-rate,  v.  a.  To  rip  up,  to 
open  the  belly. 

Eventful,  e-vent'-ful,  a.    Full  of  incidents. 

To  EvENTiLATE,  e-vcn'-te-liitc,  v.  a.  To  winnow,  to 
sift  out;  to  examine,  to  <liscuss. 

Eventual,  c-vcii'-tsihu-al,  a.  Happening  in  conse- 
quence of  any  thing,  consequential. 

Eventually,  e-ven'-tshu-ai-le,  ad.  In  the  event,  in 
the  last  result. 

FjVER,  Ov'-ur,  ad.  98.  At  any  time;  at  all  times;  for 
ever;  a  word  of  enforcement.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  done 
it ;  it  iH  often  contracted  into  E'er. 


EvKUBi  BBLiNG,  cv-ur-bub'-bling-,  a 

pt  rp(!tual  mnrmnrs. 
Enkriu  kmng,  <";v-iiir-l»iir'-ning,  a.  ITnextinguished. 
EvEKDi  KING,  ev-ur-du'-r'ing;,  a.     Eternal,  enduring 

williout  end. 
EvERGUKEN,  ^ v'-ur-grecH,  a. 
year. 

Evergreen,  <' v'-nr-«2;roen,  s. 

v»;rdiire  tlirongh  all  tlu;  seasonfl. 
EvEuiioNouRKU,  c v-flr-oii'-iii',rd, 

honour. 

EvKKi.AKTiNG,  <;v-flr-lus'-tln^,  a. 
witliont  end,  perpetual,  immortal. 

EvERLAhTING,  i.\  i\v-\ilh'-l]l\ir^  s. 

E  \  K  R  L  A  f*  ri  N  G  l  \ ,     >  -  ft  r  - 1  An'  - 1  i  II  g 

willioiil  end. 
E  V  i  :  K  L  i  HT  I  N  C  N  KSH,      ^  -  ft  r- 1  Ub'- 1 1  Hg-  n  V. 

p«rpelnily. 

EvKRLiviNG,  iv-ftr-Iiv'-ing,  a.    Living  without  end. 


Boiling  up  with 


Verdant  throughout  the 

A  plant  that  retains  its 

a.      Always  held  in 

Lasting  or  enduring 

Eternity. 

(id.  Eternally, 


Klernity, 


EUP 

pine  105,  pm  107  — no  1G2,  move  104, 

Evermore,  ev-Ar-inore',  ad.    Always,  eternally. 
To  EvERSE,  e-versc',  v.  a.    To  overthrow,  to  subvert. 
To  Evert,  e-vert',  v.  a.    To  destroy. 
Every,  ev'-ur-e,  a.    Each  one  of  all. 
Everyday,  ev'-ur-e-da,  a.  Usual,  happening  every  day. 
EVESDROPPER,  evz'-drop-pur,  s.     Some  mean  fellow 

that  sculks  about  the  house  in  the  night  to  listen. 
To  Evestigate,  e-ves'-te-gate,  v.  a.    To  search  out. 
EuGH,  yOo,  s.    A  tree. 

To  Evict,  e-vikt',  v.  a.    To  take  away  by  a  sentence 

of  law ;  to  prove. 
Eviction,  e-vik'-?]iun,  s.   Dispossession  or  deprivation 

by  a  delinitive  sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature ;  proof, 

evidence. 

Evidence,  ev'-e-dense,  s.  The  state  of  being  evident, 
testimony,  proof;  witness,  one  that  gives  evi- 


To  prove,  to  make 


clearness ; 
dence. 

To  Evidence,  ev'-e-dense,  v.  a. 
discovery  of. 

Evident,  cv'-e-dent,  a.    Plain,  apparent,  notorious. 

Evidently,  ev'-e-dCnt-le,  ad.    Apparently,  certainly. 

Evil,  e'-vl,  a.  159.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind; 
wicked,  corrupt ;  miserable ;  mischievous,  destructive. 

Evil,  e'-vl,  s.  Wickedness,  a  crime  ;  injury,  mischief, 
malignity,  corruption;  misfortune,  calamity;  malady,  dis- 
ease. 

Evi  L,  e'-vl,  ad.  Not  well  in  whatever  respect ;  inju- 
riously, not  kindly. 

Evilaffected,  e-vl-af-fek'-ted,  a.  Not  kind,  not 
disposed  to  kindness. 

Evildoer,  e-vl-i?5'-ur,  s.  Malefactor. 

Evilfavoured,  e-vl-fa'-vi'ird,  a.  Ill-countenanced. 

Evilfavouredness,  e-vl-tii'-vurd-nes,  s.  Deformity. 

Evilminded,  e-vl-mmd'-6d,  a.  Malicious,  mischievous. 

EviLNESs,  e'-vl-nes,  s.  Contrariety  to  goodness,  bad- 
ness of  whatever  kind. 

Evilspeaking,  c-vl-spe -king,  s.  Defamation,  ca- 
lumny. 

EviLWisHiNG,  <;-vl-Wlsh'-ing,  a.  Wishing  evil  to, 
having  no  good  will. 

EviLVr  ORKER,  c-vl-wurk'-ur,  s.    One  who  does  ill. 

To  Evince,  o-vinsc',  v.  a.    To  prove,  to  show. 

Evincible,  e-vin'-se-bl,  a.  Capable  of  proof,  demon- 
strable. 

EviNCiELY,  e-vin -se-ble,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 

force  conviction. 
To  Eviscerate,  e-vls'-se-rate,  v.  a.    To  embowel,  to 

deprive  of  the  entrails. 
Evitable,  Cv'-e-ta-bl,  a. 

be  escaped  or  shunned. 
To  EviTATE,  ev'-c-tatc,  V 
EviTATioN,  ev-e-ta -sliftn, 

ing. 

EuLOGiUM,  yu-lo'-je-um,) 
Eulogy,  yiV-lo-,ie,  ) 
Eunuch,  yii'-nuk,  s.    One  that  is  castrated. 
Evocation,  cv-o-ka-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  calling  out. 
EvoLATioN,  cv-o -la'-^liun,  s.  530.     The  act  of  flying 

away.  ^ 
To  Evolve,  c-volv',  v.  a.    To  unfold,  to  disentangle. 
To  Evolve,  c-voiv',  v.  n.    To  open  itself,  to  disclose 

itself. 

E\OLi  Tiov,  f^v-o-lu'-sliftn,  s.  530.  The  actof  unroll- 
ing or  unlohling;  the  series  of  fiiingH  unrolled  or  unfold- 
ed; in  tacticks,  the  motion  made  by  a  body  of  men  in 
rlianging  tiii'ir  posture,  or  form  of  drawing  up. 

EvoMiTiON,  £v-o-iiiish'-un,  a\  530.  The  act  of  vomit- 
ing out. 

El  i'Ei»!<Y,  yu'-pfp-se,  s.  A  good  concoction,  an  easy 
digestion. 

Eupeptic,  yu-pf-p'-tik,  a.    Easy  of  digestion. 
El  riiONK  AL,  y«i-iV»ir-c-kjil,  a.    Sounding  agreeably. 
Ei  Piiow,  yii'-fo-nr,  S.    An  agreeable  sound,  the  con- 
trary t(»  liarshnoHH. 
EuPHORBiuM,  yu-for'-b«i-ftiii,  8.    A  plant,  a  gum. 


405.    Avoidable,  that  may 

a.    To  avoid,  to  shun, 
s.  530.    The  act  of  avoid- 


S.    Praise,  encomium. 


EXA  (  m  ) 

nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bdU  173,  —  III  299 

Euphrasy,  yu'-fra-se,  s.  92.    The  herb  Eyebright. 
EiRiPUS,  yu-ri'-pus,  s.    (From  Euripus  Euboicus,  that 

ebbs  and  flows  seven  times  in  a  da^).    Perpetual  flue 

tuation. 

EiROCLYDOiv,  yu-rok'-le-(lon,  s.  A  wind  which  blows 
between  East  and  iVorth,  very  dangerous  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

European-,  yu-ro-pe'-an,  a.    Belonging  to  Europe. 

This  Mord,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own 
language,  ought  certainly  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable;  and  this  is  the  pronunciation  which  unlettered 
speakers  constantly  adopt;  but  the  learned,  ashamed  of  the 
analogies  of  their  own  tongue,  always  place  the  accent  on 
the  third  syllable,  because  Europaeus  has  the  penultimate 
long,  and  is  therefore  accented  in  Latin.  Epicurean  has 
the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  by  the  same  rule;  while 
Herculean  and  Cerulean  submit  to  English  analogy,  and 
have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  because  their  peu- 
ultimale  in  Latin  is  short. 
EuRUS,  yu'-ri'ts,  s.  The  east  wind. 
EiRYTHMY,  yu'-rifA-me,  s.      Harmony,  regular  and 

symmetrical  measure. 
EiTJiAXAsiA,  yu-</i«in-a'-zlie-a, } 
EiTHANASY,  jii-than~^-s^,  92.  ] 

death. 

Of  the  accent  of  the  lirst  of  these  words,  there  can 
be  no  dispute;  but  as  the  last  is  anglicised,  its  accent  ad- 
mits of  some  diversity  of  opinion.  IMr.  ^^heridan.  Dr.  Kennck, 
Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  the  first  editions  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  accent  the  last  of  these  words  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, but  the  quarto  edition  of  Johnson  on  the  pen 
ullimate :  I  suspect,  however,  if  we  were  strictly  to  follow 
our  own  analogy,  that  we  ought  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable ;  for  as  this  termination  is  not  enclitical,  513, 
it  seems  to  be  under  the  same  predicament  as  Academy. 
Irreparable,  etc.  which  see. 

EviJLGATiox,  ev-fil-^a'-shun,  s.   The  act  of  divulging. 
EvuLSiOX,  e-vQi'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  plucking  out. 
Ewe,  yu,  s.  268.    The  she  sheep. 

itr  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  Mord,  as  if 
written  yoe,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Ewer,  yu -I'lr,   s.  98.      A  vessel  in  which  water  is 

brought  for  washing  the  hands. 
Emry,  yu-re,  s.     An  office  in  the  king's  household, 

where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king's  table. 
Ex,  eks,  or  egz.    A  Latin  preposition  often  prelixed  to 

compounded  words ;  sojuetimes  meaniiig  out,  as  exhaust, 

to  draw  out. 

)ptr  The  X  in  this  inseparable  preposition  is,  with  respect 
to  sound,  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  s  in  Vis  ■ 
which  see,  425.  ' 
To  Exacerbate,  %z-as'-er-bate,  v.  a. 

to  exasperate. 
ExACEREATiox,  egs-jis-er-ba'-shiiii,  s. 

malignity,  augmented  force  or  severiiy. 
ExACERVATiOA,  egz-cis-ser-va -sliAn, 
heaping  up 
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To  embitter, 
Increase  of 
The  act  of 
Nice;  methodical;  .accurate ; 
To  require  authoritatively ; 


Exact,  cgz-iikt',  a.  478. 

honest,  strict,  punctual. 
To  Exact,  cgz-iil(t',  v.  a. 

to  demand  of  right. 
To  Exact,  egz-akt',  v.  n.    To  practise  extortion. 
Exacter,  egz-iik'-tur,  s.  98.     Extortioner,  one  who 
claims  more  than  his  due;  one  who  is  severe  in  his  in- 
junctions or  his  demands. 
Exaction,  ogz-akt'-shnn,  s.  Extortion,  unjust  demand; 

a  toll,  a  tribute  severely  levied. 
Exactly,  egz-al^t'-le,  ad.    Accurately,  nicely. 
Exactness,  Cgz-akt'-lies,  .«^.   Accuracy,  nicety  ;  regular- 
ity ot  conduct,  stric  tness  of  manners. 
To  Exaggerate,  egz-i'nlje'-e-rate,  v.  a.    To  heighten 
by  representation. 

'I  his  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  double  ^hard 
as  m  dagger;  but  every  one  who  has  a  scran  of  Latin 
knows,  that  exaggerate  comes  from  exaggero,  and  that  all 
words  Iron,  ha  language  have  the  g  soft  bc'fore  e  and" 
the  thud  ?>llable,  theielore,  must  have  the  g  soft.  But  it 
will  be  said,  that,  according  to  ibe  laws  of  "^pronunciation, 
the  i.rst  g  ought  to  be  j.ard,  as  the  lirst  c  is  in  Jlaccidl 
aiccity,  etc  1"  which  it  may  be  answered,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  it  ought  to  be  so;  but  polite  usage  has  so  lixed 
the  hrst  as  well  as  the  last  g  in  the  soft  sound,  that  none 
but  a  conhrmed  pedant  would  have  the  boldness  to  pro- 
nounce them  differently.  ^ 


The  act  of 
Au  examiner, 


Ihis  usage  too  we  find  is  not  without  all  foundation  in 
analogy.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  difiicully  in 
keeping  sounds  separate,  they  will  infallibly  run  into  each 
other.  This  is  observable  in  the  sound  of  which,  when 
final,  always  adopts  the  sound  of  z  Mhen  a  Hat  consonant 
precedes,  434;  the  iirst  s  likewise  in  the  terminations  session, 
mission,  etc.  necessarily  runs  into  the  sound  of  sh  like  the 
last  s:  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  lirst  g  in  exaggerate 
has  no  such  relation  to  the  second  as  s  has  to  sh;  and  that 
this  very  diliercnce  between  the  two  consonants  makes  us 
preserve  the  lirst  c  in  Jiaccid  and  siccit/j  in  its  hard  sound 
ot  A-,  which  IS  perfectly  distinct  from  t!ie  otJier  sound  of  c, 
winch  IS  nothing  more  than  s.  To  this  it  can  only  be  re- 
plied by  way  of  mitigation,  that  hard  g  tuid  soft  g  or  j  are 
tormed  nearer  together  in  the  mouth  than  hard  e  or  k,  and 
soft  c  or  s;  and  therefore  as  they  are  more  liable  to  co- 
alesce, their  coalescence  is  more  excusable. 
Exaggeration,  %z-adje-e-ra-.^hun,  s.     The  act  of 

heaping  together;  hyperbolical  amplification. 
To  Ev AGITATE,  egz-ailje'-e-tfite,  v,  a.    To  shake,  to 
put  in  motion. 

ExAGiTATiov,  egz-adje-e-ta-sllun,  s.  The  act  of 
shaking. 

To  Exalt,  cgz-alt',  v.  a.  To  raise  on  high ;  to  ele- 
vate to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity;  to  elevate  to  joy  or 
conlklence;  to  praise,  to  extol,  to  magnify;  to  elevate  iu 
diction  or  sentiment. 
Exaltation,  egz-al-ta-shiiii,  s.  The  act  of  raising 
on  high ;  elevation  in  power  or  dignity ;  most  elevated 
state,  state  of  greatness  or  dignity. 
Examen,  egz-a -men,  s.  503.  Examination,  disquisi- 
tion. 

Examinate,  egz-ara'-e-nate,  s.  The  person  ex- 
amined. 

Examination,  egs-am-e-na-shun,  s. 

examining  by  questions,  or  experiment, 
ExAMiNATOR,  egz-iW-e-na-tur,  s.  521. 
an  inquirer. 

To  Examine,  egz-am'-ln,  v.  a.  140.  To  try  a  person 
accused  or  suspected  by  interrogatories;  to  interrogate  a 
witness;  to  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition; 
to  try  by  experiment,  to  narrowly  sift,  to  scan;  to  malie 
inquiry  into,  to  search  into,  to  scrutinize. 
Examiner,  egz-am'-e-iiur,  s.  .  One  who  interrogates 
a  criminal  or  evidence;  one  who  searches  or  tries  any 
thing. 

Example,  egz-am'-pl,  s.  478.  Copy  or  pattern,  that 
which  is  proposed  to  be  resembled;  precedent,  former 
instance  of  tiie  like ;  a  person  fit  to  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  ; 
one  punished  for  the  admonition  of  others;  instance  iu 
which  a  rule  is  illustrated  by  an  application. 
l^XANGUiors,  ek-siing'-gwe-us,  a.  Having  no  blood. 
See  Exiccate. 

Exanimate,  t-gz-iW-e-mate,  a.  Lifeless,  dead  ;  spirit- 
less, depressetl. 
Exanimation,  egz-an-e-ma-slmn,  s.    Deprivation  of 
life. 

ExANiMOiJS,  egz-5Ui'-e-mus!,  a.    Lifeless,  dead,  killed. 
Exanthemata,   eks-an-t/iem'-a-ta,  s 
pustules. 

Exanthematous,  cks-an-<Aem'-a-tus, 
eruptive. 

To  ExANTLATE,  egz-unt'-late,  v.  a. 

to  exhaust,  to  waste  awn^'. 
ExA^TLATION,  cks-iint-la -slum,  s.    The  act  of  draW- 
ng  out. 

ExARTici'LATiox,  eks-ur-tik-ii-la'-sliuii,  s.  The  dis- 
location of  a  joint. 

To  Exasperate,  egz-as'-per-atc,  v.  a.  To  provoke, 
to  enrage,  to  irritate;  to  heighten  a  difference,  to  ag- 
gravate, to  iinbitter. 

Exasperater,  cgs-as'-pcr-a-tftr,  s. 

perates  or  provokes. 
Exasperation,  egz- as-p  e -r a'-  slul  n , 

malignant  representation;  provocation; 
To  ExAt  cTORATE,  O^z-awk'-to-i  i'ite,  v.  a. 

from  service;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice. 
ExATicTORATiON,  eg.-^-uwk-to-ra'-sliim,  s. 

from  service;  deprivation,  degradation. 
ExcANDEscENCE,  cks-kan-d^'s'-seiise,  510. 
ExcANDFscENCY,  cks-kan-des'-sCii-se, 

the  state  of  growing  hot;  anger,  the  state  of  growiurr 

angry. 

Y  2 


Eruptions, 
a.  Pustulous, 
To  draw  out ; 


He  that  exas- 

s.  Aggravation, 

irritation. 

V.  a.  To  dismiss 

Dismission 


Heat, 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  7T,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95 
ExcA^TATiox,  eks-kan-ta-shun,  s.  Disenchantmeut 

To  clear  from 


The 


by  a  counter  charm.     ^  ^  ^ 

To  ExcAKNATE,  cks-kai'  -nate,  d.  a. 

flesh.  5      1       1  '/  1  - 

ExcARXiFicATio\,  eks-kar-ne-fe-Ka  -shun,  s. 

act  of  taking  aw  ay  the  flesh. 
To  Excavate,  eks-ka'-vate,  v.  a.     To  hollow,  to  cut 

into  hollows.  , 
ExcAVATiox,  eks-ka-va  -shun,  s.    The  act  of  catting 

into  hollow  s ;  the  hollow  formed,  the  cavity. 
To  Exceed,  ek-seed',  v.  a.    To  go  beyond,  to  outgo ; 

to  excel,  to  surpass. 
To  Exceed,  ek-seed',  v.  n.    To  go  too  far,  to  pass  the 

bounds  of  litnes ;  to  go  beyond  any  limits ;  to  bear  the 

greater  proportion. 
Exceedixg,  ek-see -ding,  part.  a.    Great  iu  quantity, 

extent,  or  duration.  ^  ^ 

Exceedingly,    ek-see'-ding-le,  ad.      To  a  great 

degree 

To  Excel,  ek-sel',  v.  a.    To  outgo  in  good  qualities 
to  surpass. 

To  Excel,  ek-sel',  v.  n.     To  have  good  qualities  in  a 

great  degree.     ^    ^  ^ 
EtCELLEXCE,  ek'-sel-lense, 
Excellency,  ek'-sel-len-se, 

the  state  of  excelling  in  any  thing, 

excels ;  a  title  of  honour,  usually  applied  to  embassadors 

and  governors. 

Excellent,  ek'-sel-lent,  a.  Of  great  virtue,  of  great 
worth,  of  great  dignity ;  eminent  in  any  good  quality 

Excellently,  gk'-sgl-lent-le,  ad.  Well  in  a  high 
degree ;  to  an  eminent  degree. 

To  Except,  ek-sept',  v.  a.    To  leave  out,  and  specify 


Dignity,  high  rank; 
that  in  which 
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Extirpation,  destruc- 
The  act  of  exciting 
to  animate,  to 


ek-slzh'-un,  s.  451. 


as  left  out  of  a  general  precept  or  position 
To  Except,  ek-sept',  v.  n.    To  object,  to  make  objec- 
tions. 

Except,  ek-sept',  prep.  Exclusively  of,  without  in- 
clusion of;  unless. 

Excepting,  ek-sep'-ting,  prep.  Without  inclusion  of, 
with  exception  of.^ 

Exception,  ek-sep'-slmn,  s.  Exclusive  from  the  things 
comprehended  in  a  precept  or  position ;  thing  excepted, 
or  specilied  in  exception;  objection,  cavil;  peevish  dislike, 
offence  taken.  ^  ,4 

Exceptionable,  ek-sep'-shun-a-bl,  a.  Liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

ExcEPTiOLS,  £k-sep'-sluis,  a.    Peevish,  froward. 
Exceptive,  ek-scp'-tiv,  a.    Including  an  exception. 
ExcEPTLESs,  ek-sept'-les,  a.     Omitting  or  neglecting 

all  exceptions. 
Exceptor,  ek-s^p'-tur,  s.  166.  Objector. 
To  Excern,  ek-sern',  v.  a.    To  strain  out,  to  separate 

or  emit  by  strainers. 
Excerption,  ck-serp'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  gleaning 

nelecting;  the  thing  gleaned  or  selected. 
Excess,  ^k-sfes,  s.      More  than  enough,  superfluity 

intemperance,  unreasonable  indulgence ;  transgression  ol 

due  limits. 

Excessive,  ^k-sSs'-slv,  a.    Beyond  the  common  pro 
jiortion  of  quantity  or  bulk;  vehement  beyond  measure 
in  kindness  or  dislike. 

Excessively,  Sk-sSs'-siv-lc,  ad.  Exceedingly  cmi 
ncntly. 

To  ExciiANGK,  ?!ks-tslianje',  v.  a.  To  give  or  quit 
one  thinp  for  the  sake  of  gaining  another;  to  give  and 
take  reciiirorally. 

ExciiANGK,  f:kH-tsli!injc',  S.  The  act  of  giving  and 
recci%ing  reciprocally;  barter;  the  balance  of  the  money 
of  diir(;r«;nt  nationn;  the  place  where  the  merchants  meet 
to  negor.iiite  their  alfiiirH. 

ExciiA%GKH,  £kh-tbliiin'-jur,  s.  One  who  practises 
exchange. 

Ex<;ilKVi  I  II,  ^'ks  tsli?k'-fir,  j?.  Tiie  court  to  which  arc 
broufi^ht  all  tin;  rcvcniicH  bclonfring  to  the  crown. 

ExcifiK,  ^ik-Hl'/.c',  H.    A  tax  levied  upon  cominoditicH. 

To  ExciKK,  ftk-til'/.ii'f  V.  a.     To  levy    excise  upon 
pcrHon  or  thini^.      ^  ^ 

ExciHKM  W,  f'U  Hr/,e'-miin,  s.  88.  An  ofiiccr  Mho  in 
ttpeclH  cu|umodilic(i  and  ratuH  their  cxcihu. 


Excision, 
tion. 

Excitation,  ek-se-ta'-shun,  s. 

or  putting  into  motion. 
To  Excite,  ek-site',  v.  a.    To  rouse, 

stir  up,  to  encourage.^ 
Excitement,  ek-site'-ment,  s.    The  motive  by  which 

one  is  stirred  up. 
Exciter,  ek-sl'-tur,  s.     One  that  stirs  up  others,  or 

puts  them  in  motion. 
To  Exclaim,  eks-klame',  v.  n.     To  cry  out  with 

vehemence,  to  niake  an  outcry.  ^ 
Exclamation,  eks-kla-ma'-shun,  S»    Vehement  out- 
cry, clamour,  outrageous  vociferation;  an  emphatical  ut- 
terance ;  a  note  by  which  a  pathetical  sentence  is  marked 
thus  (!) 

Exclaimer,  eks-kla'-mur,  s.  One  that  makes  vehement 

outcries.  -    »  , 

Exclamatory,  eks-klam'-a-tur-e,  a.  512.  5»7.  Prac- 
tising exclamation,  containing  exclamation. 
To  Exclude,  eks-kliide',  v.  a.    To  shut  out;  to  debat, 

to  hinder  from  participation ;  to  except. 
Exclusion,  6ks-klu -shun,  s.  The  act  of  shutting  out ; 
the  act  of  debarring  from  any  privilege;  exception;  the 
dismission  of  the  young  from  the  egg  or  womb. 
Exclusive,  eks-klu'-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Having  the 
power  of  excluding  or  denying  admission;  debarring  from 
participation;  not  taking  into  any  account  or  number, 
excepting. 

Exclusively,  eks-klu'-siv -le,  ad.    Without  admission 
of  another  to  participation ;  without  comprehension  in  any 
account  or  number. 
To  ExcocT,  eks-kokt',  v.  a.    To  boil  up. 
To  Excogitate,  eks-kodje'-e-tate,  v.  a.    To  invent, 

to  strike  out  by  thinking.        ^         i  /    i  i 
To  Excommunicate,   eks-kom-mu -ne-kate,    v.  a. 
To  eject  from  the  communion  of  the  visible  church  by 
an  ecclesiastical  censure. 

Some  smatterers  in  elocution  are  trying  to  pronounce 
this  w  ord  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  thus 
leave  the  three  last  syllables  unaccented;  as  if  harshness 
ind  difliculty  of  pronunciation  were  the  tests  of  propriety. 
The  next  word  will  admit  of  the  accent  on  this  syllable,  as 
another  must  be  placed  on  the  fifth ;  but  if  a  secondary 
accent  be  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  rather  on  the  lirst  syl- 
lable, 522. 

Excommunication,  eks-kom-mu-ne-ka'-sliun,  s.  An 
ecclesiastical  interdict,  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.  ^  ^ 

To  Excoriate,  Cks-ko'-re-ate,  v.  a.  To  flay,  to  strip 

oR"  the  skin.  ^ 
Excoriation,  eks-ko-re-a'-shun,  s.     Loss  of  skin, 

privation  of  skin,  the  act  of  flaying. 
Excortication,  eks-kor-te-ka'-shun,  s.    Pulling  the 

bark  off  any  thing. 
Excrement,  Sks'-kre-ment,  s.    That  which  is  thrown 

out  as  useless  from  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 
ExcREMENTAL,  eks-kre-iuCii'-tal,  a.    That  is  voided 

as  excrement.  ^      ■>     n    ,  2 

ExcREMENTiTious,  Sks-kic-inen-tisli -US,  a.  Contain- 
ing excrements ,  consisting  of  matter  excreted  Iroin  the 
hody.  2/2 
Excrescence,  ^ks-kr^s -s6nse,      ^  Somewhat 
ExcRKscENCY,  eks  kiCs  -sCn-se, ) 
growing  out  of  another  without  use,  and  contrary  to 
tiie  common  order  of  production. 
t:xrRKSCENT,  ^;ks-kiCs'-s<'^nt,  a.    That  grows  out  of 

another  with  nreternatural  supcrlluity. 
Excretion  ,  tks-kre'-bh&n  ,  s.     Separation  of  animal 
substance. 

KxcuKTME,  £ks'-kre-tiv ,  a.     Having  the  power  of 

ejecting  excrements. 
Excretory,  (iks'-kre-tftr-e,  a.     Having  the  quality 
of  scjiarating  and  ejecting  superfluous  parts.—  For  0,  see 
DomcHtii'k.  , 
ExcRuciAULE,  (;ks-kr6d -slie-U-bl,  c.    Liable  to  tor- 

7'o  Excruciate,  ('rks-krftft'-slie-ate,  c.  a.  542.  To 

torture,  to  torment.  .  ,  ,  . 

ExcvHATio^,  fiks-kii-ba-shan,  8.  The  act  of  watch- 
ing ail  night. 


nor  167,  not  163 
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To  Exculpate,  Sks-kul'-pate,  v,  a.  To  clear  from 
the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

ExcuKSlox,  eks-kur'-shfln ,  s.  The  act  of  deviating 
from  the  stated  or  settled  path ;  an  expedition  into  some 
distant  part;  digression. 

Excubsi>t;,  eks-kiir'-siv,  a.  157.  Rambling,  wander- 
ing, de\iating. 

Excusable,  eks-ku -za-bl ,  a.  Pardonable. 

ExcusABLEXEss,  eks-ku'-za-bl-nes,  s.  Pardouableness, 
capability  to  be  excused 

ExcusATiox,  eks-ku-za-shuii,  s.  Excuse,  plea,  a- 
pology. 

Excusatory,  eks-ku'-za-tur-e,  a.  512.  Pleading  ex- 
cuse, apologetical. —  For  the  o  ,  see  Uomestick. 

To  Excuse,  eks-kuze,  v.  a.  437.  To  extenuate  by 
apology;  to  disengage  from  an  obligation;  to  remit,  not 
to  exact;  to  pardon  by  allowing  an  apology;  to  throw  off 
imputation  by  a  feigned  apology. 

Excuse  ,  eks-kuse' ,  s.  Plea  offered  in  extenuation, 
apology;  the  act  of  excusing;  cause  for  which  one  is 
excused. 

Excuseless,  eks-kuse'-les ,  a.     That  for  which  no 

excuse  can  be  given. 
ExcusEB,  ^ks-ku'-ziir,  s.  One  who  pleads  for  another 

one  who  forgives  another. 
To  Excuss,  ^ks-kus',  v.  a.    To  seize  and  detain  by 

law. 

ExcussiON,  eks-kush'-im,  s.    Seizure  by  law. 
Execrable,  ek'-se-kra-bl,  a.  405.    Hateful,  detest 
able,  accursed. 

Execrably,  ek'-se-kra-ble,  ad.  Cursedly,  abominably 
To  Execrate,  ek'-se-krate,  v.  a.    To  curse,  to  im 

precate  ill  upon. 
Execration,  ek-se-kra-shun,  s.    Curse,  imprecation 

of  evil. 

To  Execute  ,  ek'-se-kute ,  v.  a.  To  put  into  act, 
to  do  what  is  planned ;  to  put  to  death  according  to  form 
of  justice. 

Execution,  ek-se-ku'-shun,  s.  Performance,  prac- 
tice; the  last  act  of  the  law  in  civil  causes,  by  which  pos- 
session is  given  of  body  or  goods ;  capital  punishment ; 
death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law ;  destruction,  slaughter. 

Executioner,  ek-se-ku -shiui-ur ,  s.  He  that  puts 
in  act,  or  executes ;  he  that  inflicts  capital  punishment. 

Executive,  egz-ek'-u-tiv,  a.  478.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  executing  or  performing  ;  active,  not  deliberative, 
not  legislative,  having  the  power  to  put  in  act  the  laws. 

Executor,  egz-ek'-u-tiir,  s.  166.    He  that  is  intrust- 
ed to  perform  the  will  of  a  testator. 
^5=  WTien  this  word  signilies  one  M  ho  performs  any  thing 

in  general ,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  on  the 

verb  to  Execute. 

Executory,  §gz-ek'-u-t6-re ,  a.  Performing  official 
duties. 

Executorship  ,  ^gz-ek'-u-tfir'-ship ,  s.  The  office 
of  him  that  is  appointed  to  perform  the  will  of  the  de- 
funct. 

Executrix,  ^gz-^k'-u-triks ,  s.  A  woman  intrusted 
to  perform  the  will  of  the  testator. 

Exegesis,  eks-e-je-sls,  s.  478.  520.  An  explanation. 

Exegetical,  ^ks-e-jet'-e-kal,  a.  Explanatory,  ex- 
pository. 

Exemplar,  egz-em'-plar,  s.  88.  A  pattern,  an  ex- 
ample to  be  imitated. 

Exemplarily,  egz'-era-plar-e-le ,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  deserves  imitation ;  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
warn  others. 

Exemflariness,  %z'-?ra-pL^r-e-n^s ,  s.  State  of 
standing  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 

Exemplary,  %z'-^ni-plar-e,  a.  Such  as  may  deserve 
to  be  proposed  to  imitation ;  such  as  may  give  warning 
to  others. 

t^r  I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ,  and  the 
snbstantive  and  adverb  formed  from  it,  the  flat  sound  of  x, 
directly  contrary  to  analogy ,  because  I  think  it  agreeable 
to  the  best  usage;  and  in  this  case, analogy  must  be  silent, 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  silence  of  complaisance 
rather  than  of  consent,  425.  478. 

Exemplification,  ^gz-cra-ple-fe-ka'-shun,  s.  A 
copy,  a  transcript  i  an  illustration  by  example. 


To  Exemplify,  egz-em'-ple-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  illus- 
trate by  example ;  to  transcribe,  to  copy. 

To  Exempt,  egz-erat',  v.  a.  412.  To  privilege,  to 
grant  imm^unity  from. 

Exempt,  egz-eiiit',  a.  Free  by  privilege ;  not  subject, 
not  liable  to. 

Exemption,  egz-em'-shuii ,  s.    Immunity,  privilege, 

freedom  from  imposts. 
Exemptitious,  egz-em-tlsh'-us,  a.    Separable ,  that 

may  be  taken  from  another. 
To  Exenterate,  egz-en'-t^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  embowel. 
Exenteration  ,  egz-en-ter-ii'-shun ,  s.    The  act  of 

taking  out  the  bowels,  embowelling. 
Exequial,  egz-e'-kwe-al,  a.    Relating  to  funerals. 
Exequies,  eks'-e-kwiz ,  s.      (Without  a  singular). 

Funeral  rites,  the  ceremony  of  burial. 
Exercent,  egz-er'-sfint,  a.    Practising,  following  any 

calling. 

Exercise,  eks'-er-sise,  s.  478.  Labour  of  the  body 
for  health  or  amusement ;  preparatory  practice  in  order 
to  skill ;  practice,  outward  performance ;  task,  that  which 
one  is  appointed  to  perform;  act  of  divine  worship,  whe- 
ther pubiick  or  private. 

To  Exercise,  eks'-er-sizc,  v.  a.  To  employ;  to  train 
by  use  to  any  act;  to  task,  to  keep  employed  as  a  penal 
injunction;  to  practise  or  use  in  order  to  habitual  skill. 

To  Exercise,  eks'-er-size,  v,  n.  To  use  exercise, 
to  labour  for  health. 

Exerciser,  eks'-er-si-zur ,  s.  He  that  directs  or 
uses  exercise. 

Exercitation ,  egz-er-se-ta -shun ,  s.  Exercise; 
practice,  use. 

To  Exert  ,  egz-ert' ,  v.  a.  478.    To  use  with  au 

eff"ort;  to  put  forth,  to  perform. 
Exertion,  egz-er'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  exerting,  effort. 
ExESlON,  egz-e'-zhuil,  s.    The  act  of  eating  through. 
Exestuation,  egz-es-tshu-a'-shun,  s.    The  state  of 

boiling. 

To  Exfoliate,  eks-fo'-le-ate,  v.  n.    To  shell  off,  as 

a  corrrupt  bone  from  the  sound  part. 
Exfoliation,  eks-fo-le-a -shun,  s.    The  process  by 

which  the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone  separates  from 

the  sound. 

Exfoliative,  eks-fo -le-a-tiv ,  a.    That  has  power 

of  procuring  exfoliation. 
ExHALABLE,  cgz-ha -la-bl ,  a.  405.    That  may  be 

evaporated.  ^    ^  ^ 

Exhalation,  eks-lia-la'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  exhal- 
ing or  sending  out  in  vapours ;  the  state  of  evaporating 
or  flying  out  in  vapours;  that  which  rises  in  vapours. 
To  Exhale,  egz-hale',  v.  a.  478.    To  send  or  draw 
out  vapours  or  fumes. 

Though  the  ablest  grammarians  (Beauzee  Grammaire 
Ge'nerale,  tom.  i.  p,  6K. )  have  determined  //  to  be  a  con- 
sonant, they  have  not  decided  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
flat  or  sharp  class.  If  we  consult  our  ear  when  we  place 
an  unaccented  x  before  it,  we  shall  judge  it  belongs  to  the 
former,  as  the  x  in  this  situation  generally  slides  into  gs. 
Exhalement,  egz-liale'-raent,  s.  Matter  exhaled, 
vapour. 

To  Exhaust,  egz-hawst',  v.  a.  425.  To  drain,  to 
diminish ;  to  draw  out  totally ,  to  draw  out  till  nothing 
is  left. 

Exhaustion,  egz-hiiws'-tsliun,  s.  464.    The  act  of 

drawing  out,  or  draining. 
Exhaustless,  egz-hawst'-leg,  a.    Not  to  be  emptied, 

inexhaustible. 

To  Exhibit,  egz-hib'-it,  v.  a.  478.  To  offer  to  view 
or  use,  to  offer  or  propose;  to  show,  to  display. 

Exhibiter,  %z-hib'-it-iir,  «f.  He  that  offers  anything. 

Exhibition,  ^ks-he-bish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  exhibit- 
ing, display,  setting  forth ;  allowance,  salary,  pension. 

To  Exhilarate  ,  Sgz-hil'-a-rate ,  v.  a.  To  male 
cheerful,  to  fill  with  mirth. 

Exhilaration,  egz-hil-a-ra -shun,  s.  The  act  of 
giving  gayety;  the  state  of  being  enlivened. 

To  Exhort,  egz-liort',  v.  a.  To  incite  by  words  t« 
any  good  action. 
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ExHORTATiox,  eks-li?)r-ta -sliun ,  The  act  of  exhort- 
in",  incitement  to  good;  the  form  of  words  by  which  one 
is  exhorted.  3  /    4  » 

Exhortati^t;,  egz-lior  -ta-tiv,  a.    Tending  to  exhor- 
tation, containing  eshortation.  ^  ^ 
ExHORTATORY,  egz-lior -ta  tiu'-e,  a.  Oli.  Tending 

to  exhort.— For  the  last  0,  see  JJomestick. 
ExHORTER,  egz-hor'-tur,  s.    One  who  exhorts. 
To  ExiccATE,  ek-sik'-kate,  v.  a.    To  dry. 

jrj-  The  first  syllable  of  this  word ,  strictly  speating, 
oii-'ht  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
uiuler  the  preposition  Ex:  but  in  this  pronunciation  we 
totally  lose  the  sharp  s  which  commences  the  Latin  word 
sicca'  to  ilry  ;  of  which  this  word  is  compounded ;  and  thus 
the  sound  of  the  word  is  radically  injured,  and  its  etymo- 
lof'y  lost.  But  it  will  be  said,  the  Latins  made  the  same 
excision  of  the  radical  s  on  account  of  the  coincidence  with 
the  s  contained  in  the  x  of  the  preposition ,  and  wrote 
the  word  exicco.  It  is  allowed  thc^e  corruptions  ob- 
tained amongst  them,  as  amongst  us ;  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  same  inconvenience  arose  amongst  them  111 
this  word  as  with  us;  for  Vossius  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Latins  never  gave  the  flat  sound  e^s  to  the  letter 
x;  and  the  best  manuscripts  inform  us,  that  writing  this 
word  with  an  s,  as  exsicco ,  and  thus  preserving  the  com- 
position distinct  and  perfect ,  is  the  most  accurate  ortho- 
graphy. , 

ExiccATiOTV,  ek-sik-ka -shun,  s.    Act  of  drying  up, 


To  Exonerate 


state  of  being  dried  up.^  ^ 
ExiccATivE,  ek-slk'-ka-tiT, 


a.  512.  Drying  in  quality 
J.    Demand,  want ,  need  ; 


Exigence,  ek  -se-jense, 
Exigency,  ek'-se-jen-se, 

pressing  necessity,  distress,  sudden  occasion. 
Exigent,  ek'-se-jent,  s.    Pressing  business,  occasion 

that  requires  immediate  help. 
Exiguity,  eks-e-gii'-e-te,  s.  Smallness,  diminutiveness 
ExiGUOiTS,  egz-lg'-u-us,  a.    Small,  diminutive,  little 
Exile,  eks'-ile,  s.  Banishment,  state  of  being  banished ; 

the  person  banished. 

This  word,  as  a  substantive,  has  the  accent  always 
on  the  lirst  syllable  ;  as  a  verb,  it  was  formerly  accented 
on  either  sj liable;  but  it  is  now,  as  Mr.  Nares  observe? 
universally'  accented  as  the  noun. 
Exile,  eg-/ilc',  a.  478.    Small,  slender,  not  full. 

tCT'  This  word,  as  an  adjective,  derived  from  the  Latii 
exilis,  is  by  IVares,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Entick ,  accented 
on  the  last  syllable.  The  third  edition  of  Johnson's  folio 
edition  has  the  accent  on  the  last  also  ;  but  the  quarto 
edition  has  it  on  the  first.  Authority  is  certainly  on  the 
side  of  the  ultimate  accent;  but  it  may  be  questioned  Mhe 
ther  it  is  not  contrary  to  analogy ,  for  the  penultimate 
being  long  in  Latin  has  no  necessary  influence  on  the  Eng 
lish  word,  any  more  than  it  has  on  hostile,  servile,  etc- 
See  Principles,  No.  140. 

To  Exile,  eg-zile',  v.  a.  492.    To  banish,  to  drive 

from  a  country. 
Exilement,  eg-zllc'-mcnt,  s.  Banishment. 
ExiLiTiON,  cks-e-lish'-un,  s.  Slenderness,  smallness. 
ExiMiOLS,  ^;g-zim'-e-U8,  a.    Famous,  eminent. 
To  Exist,  ^g-zist',  v.  n.  478.  To  be,  to  have  a  being 
Existence,  ^g-zis'-tense,^  ) 
ExisTEvcY,  %  zis'-teii-se,  ) 

actual  posi-essiou  of  being. 
Existent,  Sg-zis'-tCnt,  a.    In  being,  in  possession  oi 

1/2 

ExiSTiMATiON ,  iig-zis-te-ma'-shun ,  8,  Opinion 
esteem. 

Exit,  f^in  At,  «.  The  term  act  in  the  margin  of  play 
to  mark  the  time  at  which  the  player  goes  oil;  departure 
art  of  quilting  the  theatre  of  life. 

ExiTiAL,  hy'  hh'-yi,\,  113. 1  Destructive,  fatal 

mortal. 

Vr^umH,  l^c^-i^-AfiH,    j     ^     Departure,  journey  from 

a  place;  lh<;  ><«c<mhI  bfiok  of  M(ihch  is  ho  railed,  berausi 
it  dcHcrilx  H  the  joiirin;y  of  the  iMraeliles  from  l''gypt 

ExOLKTE,  lUti'-u-U\U:,  a.     ObHolete,  out  of  use. 

7'oEx()LVK,  <'*gz-olv' ,   V.    a.    To  looHe,  unbind ;  to 

free  Irom  a  d«  l>t.  ^ 

Exo.-nt>iiALOs,  ^gz-ini'-fu-lop,  8.    \  navel  rupture 


S.    State  of  bein^ 
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egz-6n-^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  unload,  to 
The  act  of 


S.  Enormity, 


A  formal  preface,  the 

S.    Ornament,  deco- 

Deprived  of  "bones. 
a.     Wanting  bones, 

Any  protuberance 


disburden. 
Exoneration,  egz-6n-Cr-a-sliun, 

disburdening,^  ^  ^ 

Exoptable,  egz-op'-ta-bl,  a.  Desirable,  to  be  sought 

with  eagerness  or  desire. 
ExoRABLE,  eks'-6-ra-bl,  a.  405.    To  be  moved  by 

entreaty. 

Exorbitance,  egz-or'-l)e-tanse, 
Exorbitancy,  egz-6r'-be-tan-se, 
gross  deviation  from  rule  or  right ;  extravagant  demand 
boundless  depravity.   ^  ^ 
Exorbitant,  egz-6r'-be-tant,  a.    Enormous,  beyond 

due  proportion,  excessive. 
To  Exorcise,  ckst'-or-slze,  v.  a.    To  adjure  by  some 
holy  name;  to  drive  away  by  certain  forms  of  adjuration ; 
to  purify  from  the  iiiflneiice  of  malignant  spirits. 
Exorciser,  eks'-6r-si-ziir ,  s.      One  who  practises 

to  drive  away  evil  spirit.-i. 
Exorcism,  eks'-or-sizm,  s.    The  form  of  adjuration, 
or  religious  ceremony  by   which   evil    and  malignant 
spirits  are  driven  away. 
Exorcist,  eks'-or-sist,  s.    One  who  by  adjurations, 
prayers,  or  religious  acts,  drives  away  malignant  spirits 
Exordium,  egz-or'-de-itm,  s.    "  ' 

proemial  part  of  a  composition. 
ExoRNATiON,  6ks-or-iia'-sliun, 

ration,  embellishnicnt. 
Exossated,  egz-os'-sa-tcd,  a. 
ExossEOUs ,   egz-osli'-slie-us , 

boneless.    ^      ^  ? 
Exostosis,  eks-os-to'-sis,  s.  520. 
of  a  bone  that  is  not  natural. 

I  have  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word  differed  trom 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Ash,  and  have  adhered 
to  a  Medical  Dictionary,  which  places  the  accent  regu- 
arly  on  the  penultimate. 

Exoterick,  eks-o-ter'-ik,  a.  Belonging  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Aristotle  on  rhetorick,  and  the  more  superlicial 
parts  of  learning,  which  any  one  had  liberty  to  hear;  as 
opposed  to  the  more  serious  parts  of  doctrine  and  instruc- 
tions, to  which  none  but  his  friends  were  admitted. 
ExOTiCK,  C'gz-ot'-ik,  a.  Foreign,  not  produced  in  our 
own  country. 

To  Expand,  tk-spand',  v.  a.    To  spread,  to  lay  open 

as  a  net  or  sheet;  to  dilate,  to  spread  out  every  way. 
Expanse,  ek-spanse,  S.  A  body  widely  extended  with- 
out inequalities,  ^       ,      ,  a  i 
Expansibility,  ek-span-sc-Lii  -e-te,  s.     Capacity  of 

extension,  possibility  to  be  expanded. 
Expansible,  ek-span'-sc-I)l,  a.     Capable  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

Expansion,  cks-piW -slifm,  s.     The  state  of  being  ex- 
panded into  a  wider  surface;  the  act  of  spreading  out; 
extent;  pure  space. 
ExPAr^sivE,  Cks-pan -slv,  a.  428.     Having  the  power 

to  spread  into  a  wider  surface. 
To  Expatiate,  ek-spa -shc-atc,  v.  n.  542.   To  range 

at  large;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language. 
To  Expect,  6k-spC'kl',  v.  a.     To  have  a  previous  ap- 
prehension of  either  good  or  evil;  to  wait  for,  to  attend 
the  coming.    ,        „  ,    ,  , 
Expectable,  ck-spck  -ta-M,  a.    To  be  expected. 
ExPECTA%CE,  f  k-speli'-tansc, 
ExPECTA^cY,  Sk-spt'ik'-tan-st^ 

of  expecting;  sonulhiiig  expected  ;  hope. 
Ex^•ECTA^T,  ^k-sp^k'-tant,  «.   Waiting  in  expectation. 
Expectant,  fk-spek'-tant,  s.    One  who  waits  in  ex- 
pectation of  any  thing.  ^ 
ExPECTATio\,  {k-sptMf-ta'-slinii,  s.    The  act  of  ex- 
pecting; the  state  of  expecting  t  ilher  with  hope  or  fear  ; 
prospect  of  any  thing  good  to  (•onic;  a  slate  in  which 
something  excellent  is  rxpected  Irom  us. 


The  act  or  state 


who  has  hopes 
pek'-to-rate,  v.  a.    To  eject 


•:p(  k -tfir,  .V.  Ont 
who  wails  for  an<!ther, 


ixi'Erricu,  (k- 
Honictliing;  one 
To  ExPKCTOUAT 

from  the  hnastl.  1     <.  1 

ExPECTORATiox,  i'ks-pf'k  to-in -sluin,  s.  Tlic  act  of 
discharging  from  the  breast;  the  discharge whicii  is  made 
by  coughing. 
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Having 


ExPECTORATiTE,  eks-pek'-to-rii-tlv,  a.  512 

the  quality  of  promoiing'  expectoration. 
ExpEDiii;\CE,  eks-pe'-de-ense 
EiPEDiExcY,  eks-pe'-de-en-se 


Eriety,  suitableuess  to  au  end ; 
aste,  dispatch. 


s.  376.  Fitness,  pro. 
expedition,  adventure 


ExPEDiE\T,  eks-pe'-de-ent,  or  ex-pe'-je-ent,  a.  293. 
Proper,  lit,  convenient,  suitable ;  quick,  expeditious. 

Expedient,  eks-pe'-de-ent,  s.  That  which  helps  for- 
ward, as  means  to  an  end ;  a  shift,  means  to  au  end  con- 
trived in  an  exiareuce. 

ExPEDiE\TtY,  ek.s-pe'-de-eiit-le,  ad.  Fitly,  suitably, 
conveniently ;  hastily,  quickly. 

To  Expedite,  cks'-pe-dlte  v.n.  To  facilitate,  to  free 
from  impediment ;  to  hasten,  to  quicken ;  to  despatch,  to 
issue  from  a  piiblick  oflice. 

Expedite,  ^ks'-pe-dite,  a.  Quick,  hasty,  soon  per- 
formed; ea?y,  disencumbered,  clear ;  nimble,  active,  agile  ; 
light  armed. 

Expeditely,  eks'-pe-ditc-le,  ad.  With  quickness, 
readiness,  haste. 

Expedition,  eks-pe-dish'-iin,  s.  Haste,  speed,  ac- 
tivity ;  a  march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions. 

Expeditious,  eks-pe-dish'-fis,  a.  Speedy,  quick,  swift. 

To  Expel,  eks-pel',  v.  a.  To  drive  oat,  to  force  away; 
to  banish,  to^  drive  from  the  plare  of  residence. 

ExpELLER,  eks-pel'-lur,  s.  One  that  expels  or  drives 
away. 

To  Expend,  eks-pend',  v.  a.     To  lay  out,  to  spend. 
Expense,  eks-pense',  s.      Cost,  charges,  money  ex- 
pended. 

ExPENSEFUL,  eks-pense-fiil,a.     Costly,  chargeable. 
Expenseless,  eks-pense'-les,  a.    Without  cost. 
Expensive,  eks-p^n'-s!v,  a.  428.    Given  to  expense, 

extravagant,  luxurious ;  costly,  requiring  expense. 
Expensively,  eks-pen'-sh-le,  ad.     With  great  ex 

pense. 

Expensiveness,  eks-pen'-slv-nes,  s.     Addition  to  ex- 
pense, extravagance;  costliness. 
Experience,  eks-pe'-re-ense,  s.     Practice,  frequeRt 

trial ;  know  ledge  gained  by  trial  and  practice. 
To  Experience,  eks-pe'-re-ense,  v.  a.     To  try,  to 

practise ;  to  know  by  practice. 
Experienced,  eks-pc'-re-enst,  part.  a.    Made  skilful 

by  experience ;  wise  by  long  practice. 
Expeuiencer,  6ks-pe'-re-en-sur,  s.     One  who  makes 

trial ;  a  practiser  of  experiments. 
Exi'tRiMENT,  eks-pOr  -e-ment,  s.    Trial  of  any  thing, 

something  done  in  order  to  discover  an  uncertain  or  un 

known  etitct. 

Experimental,  eks-per-e-men'-tal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  experiment;  built  upon  experiment;  known  by  cxperi 
ment  or  trial. 

Experimentally,  ^ks-per-e-ra^n'-tttl-e,  ad.   By  ex 

perience,  by  trial. 
ExPERiME\TER,  ^ks-pcr'-e-men-tur,  s.     One  wh( 

makes  experiments. 
Expert,  eks-pert',  a.    Skilful;  ready,  dexterous. 
Expertly,  eks-pSrt'-le,  ad.  In  a  skilful  ready  manner 
Expertness,  eks-pert'-nes,  s.    Skill,  readiness. 
ExpiABLE,  ^ks'-pe-a-bl,  a.  405.     Capable  to  be  ex 

piated. 

To  Expiate,  eks'-pe-ate,  v.  a.  90.    To  annul  the 
guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety,  to  alone  for 
to  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies. 

Expiation,  ^ks-pe-a-shun,  s.  The  act  of  expiating 
or  atoning  for  any  crime;  the  means  by  which  we  aton( 
lor  crimes,  atonement;  practices  by  which  ominous  pro 
digies  were  averted. 

Expiatory,  £ks'-p,l-i'i-tfir-e,  a.  512.  Having  the  power 
of  expiation.— For  the  „,  see  JJomestick. 

Expilation,  tks-pe-lii'-sliun,  s.  Robbery. 

Expiration,  eks-po-ra-^lu'in,  s.  The  act  of  respira- 
tion which  thrusts  the  air  out  of  the  lungs;  the  last  emis- 
sion of  breath,  death  ;  evaporation,  act  of  fuming  out; 
vapour,  matter  expired;  the  conclusion  of  any  limited 
time. 

To  Expire,  ^k-spire,  v.  a.  To  breathe  out;  to  exhale, 
to  send  out  in  exhalations. 


EXP 

pound  313  — /Ain  466,  this  469. 

to  breathe 


To  Expire,  ek-sptre ,  v.  n.     To  die,  to  breathe  the 

last;  to  conclude,  to  come  to  an  end. 
To  Explain,  eks-plane',  v.  a.    To  expound,  to  illus- 
trate, to  clear. 

Explainable,  cks-plane'-a-b  1,  a.  Capable  of  being 
explained. 

Explainer,  eks-plane'-ur,  s.  Expositor,  interpreter, 
commentator. 

Explanation,  eks-pla-na-sliiin,  s.  The  act  of  ex- 
plaining or  interpreting;  the  sense  given  by -an  explainer 
or  interpreter. 

Explanatory,  eks-plan'-a-tQr-e,  a.     Containing  ex- 

Slanations.  —  For  the  o,  see  JJomestick^  and  Principles, 
10.  557.       ,    ,      ,  , 
Expletive,  eks'-ple-tiv,  s.  157.    Something  used  on- 
ly to  take  up  room. 
Explicable,  eks'-ple-ka-bl,  a.    Explainable,  possible 

to  be  explained. 
To  Explicate,  eks'-ple-kate,  v.  a.     To  unfold,  to 

expand ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 
Explication,  eks-ple-ka'-shfm,  s.    The  act  of  open- 
ing, unfolding,  or  expanding;  the  act  of  explaining,  inter- 
pretation, explanation;  the  sense  given  by  an  explainer. 
Explicative,  eks'-ple-ka-tiv,  a.    Having  a  tendency 
to  explain. 

I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  accentuation 
of  this  word.  He  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, with  the  authority  of  every  Dictionary,  and  of  every 
good  speaker,  against  him.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, Mhen  I  supposed  Mr,  Sheridan's  accentuation  of 
this  M  ord  agreeable  to  analogy,  I  did  not  recollect  the  verb 
to  explicate,  whence  it  is  derived,  and  which,  in  ray  opi- 
nion, ought  to  determine  its  accentuation.  —  See  Principles, 
No.  512.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  and  Barclay,  place  the  accent  on  the  iirst 
syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

Explicator,  eks'-ple-ka-tur,  s.  Expounder,  interpre- 
ter, explainer. 

Explicit,  eks-plls'-it,  a.  Unfolded,  plain,  clear,  not 
merely  by  inference. 

Explicitly,  eks-plis'-it-le,  ad.  Plainly,  directly,  not 
merely  by  inference. 

To  Explode,  eks-plode',  v.  a.  To  drive  out  disgrace- 
fully with  some  noise  of  contempt;  to  drive  out  with  noise 
and  violence. 

Exploder,  eks-plo'-dfir,  s.  A  hisser,  one  who  drives 
out  M'ith  open  contempt. 

Exploit,  eks-ploit',  s.  A  design  accomplished,  an 
achievement,  a  successful  attempt. 

To  Explorate,  eks-plo'-rate,  v.  a.    To  search  out. 

Exploration,  eks-plo-ra-sliun,  s.  Search,  examina- 
tion. 

Explorator,  eks-plo-ra-tur,  S.  One  who  searches; 
an  examiner. 

Exploratory,  eks-plor'-a-tur-e,  a.  Searching,  ex- 
amining. 

^3=  In  this  word,  as  in  Declaratory,  we  may  perceive  the 
'shortening  power  of  the  pre-antepenultimate  accent ;  which 
like  the  antepenultimate,  when  not  followed  by  a  diph- 
thong, shortens  every  vowel  but  u,  511.  535. 
To  Explore,  6ks-plore',  v.  a.  503,  n.    To  try,  to 

search  into,  to  examine  by  triaL 
ExPLOREMENT,  eks-plorc'-liient,  s.    Search,  trial. 
Explosion,  eks-plo-zhun,  s.    The  act  of  driving  out 

any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 

Explosive,  eks-plo  -slv ,  a.  158.  428*  Driving  out 
with  noise  and  violence. 

To  Export,  eks-port',  v.  a. 

492. 


To  carry  out  of  country. 
Commodity  carried  out 


Export,  ^ks'-port, 
in  traffick. 

Exportation,  ^ks-por-ta'-shiln ,  s.     The  act  or 
practice  of  ca^rryin^  out  commodities  into  other  countries. 
To  Expose,  eks-poze',  v.  a.    To  lay  open,  to  make 
liable  to;  to  lay  open,  to  make  bare;  to  lay  open,  to  cen- 
sure or  ridicule;  to  put  in  danger;  to  cast  out  to  chance. 

Exposition,  eks-po-zish-un,  s.  The  situation  in  which 
any  thing  is  placed  m  ith  respect  to  the  sun  or  air :  ex- 
planation, interpretation. 

Expositor,  eks-poz'-e-tflr,  s.  Explainer,  expounder, 
'nterpreter. 


EXS 


(  1^6  ) 


EXT 


559.  Fate  T3,  fir  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93, 


m^t  95— pine  105,  p!n  107 -no  162,  move  164, 

To  dry.  See 


To  ExposTiLATE,  eks-pos'-tshii-late,  v.  n.  463.  To  I  To  Exsiccate,  ek-sik-kate,  v.  a. 

canvass  Mith  another,  to  debate;  to  remonstrate  in  a|    Exiccate.  ^ 

friendly  manner.  ^        i    w      2  I  ExsiccATiox,  ek-sik-ka -shun,  s.    The  act  of  drying. 

ExposTiLATiox,  ^ks-pos-tshu-la -shun ,  s.    Delate,  I  Exsiccative,  ek-sik'-ka-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power 

disciissioa  of  an  affair;,  charge,  accusatioii.  I    ^f  drying. 

ExposTi  LATOR,  eks-pos -tshu-la-tur,  s.  ail.  OnethatlExspuixiow,  ek-spii-ish'-ftn,  s.  A  discharge  by  spitting. 

debates  v^ith  another  Mithout  op^en  rupture.  ExsrCTlON,  ek-sfik'-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  sucking  out. 

ExposTULATORY,  cks-pos  -tshu  -la-tur-e,  a.  463.  512.  ^^^^^^         ^k-si-da'-sMn,  s.    A  sweating,  an  ex 

Containing  expostulation.  I  >  '      -  «=' 

ExPOSiRE,  eks-po -zhure,  s.    The  act  of  exposing; 

the  state  of  being  exposed;  the  state  of  being  in  danger; 

situation,  as  to  sun  and  air. 
To  Expound,  eks-pound',  v.  a.  To  explain,  to  clear,  to 

interpret 


tillatioi  21/0 
ExsuPFLATiON,  ek-suf-fla'-shfin,  s.    A  blast  working 

underneath.  ^ 
To  ExsuFFOLATE,  ck-suf -fo-latc,  V.  a.    To  whisper, 
to  buzz  in  the  ear. 


Expounder,  Iks-poim'-dfir,  s.   Explainer,  interpreter.  To  Exsiiscitate,  ^k-sfis -se-tate,  v.  a.    To  rouse  np, 

ExTAXT,  ek'-stant,  c.    Standing  out  to  view,  standing 

above  the  rest;  now  in  being. 
ExTATicAL,  ek-stat'-e-kiil, 


present  in  words;  to  "utter,  to  declare;  to  denote;  to  | 
squeeze  out;  to  force  out  by  compression 
Express,  ^ks-pres',  a.    Copied,  resembling,  exactly 
like ;  plain,  apparent,  in  direct  terms ;  on  purpose,  for  a 
particular  end. 
Express,  eks-pr^s',  S.    A  messenger  sent  on  purpose 
a  message  sent 


Ext  ATI  CK,  ek-stat'-ik,  509. 


a.  RaptuToue. 


ExTEMPORAL,  eks-tem'-po-ral 
premeditation,  quick,  ready,  sudi 


a. 

ulden. 


Uttered  without 


Expressible,  eks-pres -se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  uttered  j^^^^^^^^j^^^^^  gks-tem'-po-ral-e,  ad.    Quick,  with 
or  declared;   that  may  be  drawn  by  squeezing  or  ex-     out  premeditation. 

pression.  ^  i '  ^     „  o  *  „^  „„,r^^  ,.f  Extemporat«eous,  eks-tem-p6-ra -ne-us,  a.  Without 

EXPRESSIOTT,  eks-presh-iin,  s.    The  act  or  power  of     ^^^^^litation  sudden 
representing  any  thing;  the  form  or  cast  of  language       pP^^.^^™    Iks  tlm'-no-rar-e  a    Uttered  or  per- 
which  any  thoughts  are  uttered;  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  HiXTEMPORARY,  eKs-tem  po  rar  e,  a.    iJtterea  or  per 
sneech  ;  the  act  of  squeezing  or  forcing  out  any  thing  by  a     formed  without  premeditation,  sudden,  quick. 


Having  the  power  of 
In  a  clear  and' 
The  power  of  | 


pi'^ss,  2,0 
Expressive,  eks-pres  -slv 

utterance  or  representation.^  ^ 
Expressively,  eks-pres'-siv-le,  ad. 

representative  way^.         ,  ,   ,  2 
Expressiveness,  eks-pres -siv-nes,  s. 

expression,  or  representation  by  words. 
Expressly,  eks-pres' -le,  ad.    In  direct  terms,  not 

by  inclination.  ^  ^ 

EvpRESSiRE,   eks-presh -ure,    s.  45i.  Expression 
utterance ;  the  form,  the  likeness  represented ;  the  mark 

the  impression.  ,  ka«  ■ —  -  ,  - 

To  ExpROBRATE,  eks-pro -brate,  V,  a.  oOd,  n.    To  I  Ex^etvolessivess,  ^ks-tend'-les-nes,  s 
charge  upon  with  reproach,  to  impute  openly  with  blame,  |  tension, 
to  upbraid.  11/2 
ExpROBRATiO!V,  cks-pro-bra  -shun,  S.  Scornful  charge, 

reproachful  accusation.  ^  ^ 

ExpHOBRATiVE,  eks-pro'  bra-tlv,  a.  Upbraitling 
To  Expropriate,  eks-pro'-pre-ate,  v.  a.    To  relin 
quish  one's  propertv. 

To  Expicx,  eks-pune',  v.  a.  385.  386. 

to  take  by  assault. 

"  the 


Without  premedi- 
The  faculty 


Extempore,  eks-tem -po-re, 

tation,  suddenly,  readily.  ,    ^     ,  , 
Extemporiivess,  eks-tem'-po-re-nes,  s. 

of  speaking  or  acting  without  premeditation. 
To  Extemporize,  eks-tem'-po-rize,  v.  n.    To  speak 

extempore,  or  without  premeditation. 
To  Extend,  ^ks-tend',v.  a.  To  stretch  out;  to  spread 
abroad;  to  enlarge;  to  increase  in  force  or  duration;  to 
impart,  to  communicate;  to  seize  by  a  course  of  law. 
Extender,  eks-ten -diir,  s.  98.    The  person  or  instru- 
ment by  which  any  thing  is  extended. 
Extendible,  eks-ten -de-bl,  a.    Capable  of  extension. 

Unlimited  ex- 


The  quality 


To 


conquer. 


ExPUGVATioN,   ^ks-pug-na'-shun,  s.  Conquest, 

act  of  taking  by  assault. 
To  ExpULSE,  eks-pulse',  v.  a.    To  drive  out,  to  force 
away. 

ExprLSio:*,  Sks-pvil'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  expelling 
or  driving  out ;  the  state  of  being  driven  out. 

ExprLsivE,  ^ks-pul'-siv,  a.  1d8.  428.  Having  the 
power  of  expulsion. 

ExpiJNCTioN,  ?!ks-pftngk'-shun,  s.  Absolution. 

To  Expi  -sGK,  feks-punje',  v.  a.  To  blot  out,  to  rub 
(Hit ;  to  cir;ice,  to  annihilate. 

Expi  RGATiON,  i^ks-pur-^a-sliAn,  s.  The  act  of  purging 


Extensibility,  eks-ten-se-bll -e-te,  s. 

of  being  extensible. 
Extensible,  eks-t^n -se-bl,  a.    Capable   of  being 
stretched  into  length  or  breadth;  capable  of  being  extended 
to  a  larger  comprehension.     ^  ^ 
Extensirleness,  eks-ten'-se-bl-nes,  S.    Capacity  of 

being  extended. 
Extension,  ^ks-t^n -shun,  S.    The  act  of  extending; 

the  state  of  being  extended. 
Extensive,  eks-ten'-siv,  a.  158.  428.    Wide,  large. 
Extensively,  Sks-tCn'-siv-le,  ad.    Widely,  largely. 
Kxtensiveness,  ^ks-tCn'-siv-nes,  s.    Largeness,  dif- 
fusiveness, M'ideness;  possibility  to  be  extended. 
Extensor,  eks-tSn'-sor,  s.  166.  The  muscle  by  which 

any  limb  is  extended. 
Extent,  Sks-t^mt',  s.    Space  or  degree  to  which  any 
thing  is  extended;  cominunicaMon,  distribution ;  execution, 
seizure.  0/11 
To  Extenitate,  2ks-ten -u-ate,  v.  a.    To  lessen,  to 
make  small;  to  palliate;  to  make  lean. 


as  of  errorl  KxTENi  ATiON,  fiks-tSii-u-a'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  re- 


or  cleansinp;  purilicalion  from  bad  mixture 
or  falHchodd. 

Expi  rgatouy,  iks-pftr'-^^a-tur-e,  a.  Employed 

purging  away  what  in  noxious.  .    ,        1/     1  2 

ExyrisiTK,  iks'-kwe-zh,  a.    Excellent,  consummate,!  Exteuioh,  Cks-te -re-ur,  a 


presenting  things  less  ill  than  they  arc,  palliation;  miti- 
gationj  alleviatuin  of  pnnishnienl ;  a  general  decay  in  the 
muMcnlar  llesh  of  the  whole  body. 

Outward,  exterual,  not 


Perfectly,  com 
Nicety,  perfec- 


conipiele. 

Exvi-'iTKLY,  iks'-kwe-zU-l^,  ad. 
plelely. 

ExQVHiTEifEss,  iks'-kwi-zlt-n^iH,  s 
tion. 

ExHCRiPT,  fk'-wkrlpt,  «,    A  copy, 
another. 

ExrtlcrAl^T,  /!k-«ik'-kant,  a.     Drying,  having  the  power 
to  dry  up 


Outwardly,  ex- 


To  root 


intrinsick.  u     1  1  i 

I'vTKUiouLY,  ^ks-te'-re-ur-le,  ad. 
ternally. 

To  ExTKRWNATE,  t'ks-t?r'-me-niitc,  v.  a. 
out,  to  tear  up,  to  drive  away  ;  to  destroy, 
writing  copied  from|  r-xTEUMiNATiON,  ^ks-tir-me-na -shftn,*.  Destruction, 
excision. 

\Ti.uMiN\TOR,  fk^-tOr'-nie-na-tur,  .f.  521.  The 
person  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  destroyed. 


EXT  (  m )  EXU 

n6r  167,  not  163— tube  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173  — oU  299— foAndZlZ— thin  466,  thIs  469. 


ExTERiirvATORY,  eks-t6r'-me-na-tur-e,  a.  Tending 
to  extermination. 

To  ExTERMiAE,  eks-ter'-iilin,  v.  a.  140.  To  exter- 
minate. 

Extern,  eks-tem',  a.  External,  outward,  visible; 
without  itself,  not  inherent,  not  intrinsick. 

External,  eks-tC'r'-nal,  a.  Outward,  not  proceeding 
from  itself,  opposite  to  internal;  having  the  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

Externally,  eks-ter'-nal-e,  ad.  Outwardly. 


The  act  of  falling 
To  prick,  to 
Pungency, 


Extillation,  ek-stil-la -shfin,  s. 
in  drops. 

To  ExTimLATE,  ek-st!m'-u-late,  v.  a. 

incite  by  stimulation. 
EvTiMULATiox,    ek-stlm-u-la -sliuH,  s. 

power  of  exciting  motion  or  sensation, 
EXTIXCT,  ek-stjngkt',  a.  408.   Extinguished,  quenched, 

put  out;  without  succession;  abolished,  out  of  force. 
Extinction,   ek-stingk'-shun,  s.  408.    The  act  of 

quenching  or  extinguishing;  the  state  of  being  quenched; 

destruction;  excision,  suppression. 
To  Extinguish,  ek-stlng'-gwish,  v.  a.    To  put  out, 

to  quench;  to  supjiiress,  to  destroy. 
ExTiNGUisuABLE,  ek-sting'-gwlsli-a-bl,  a.  405.  That 

may  be  quenchecl  or  destroyed. 
ExTiNGi  isHER,  ek-sting'-gwlsli-ur,  s.    A  hollow  cone 

put  upon  a  candle  to  quench  it. 
ExTiNGiiSHMENT,  ck-sting'-gAvish-ment,  s.  Extinc- 
tion, suppression,  act  of  quenching ;  abolition,  nullification  ; 

termination  of  a  family  or  succession. 
To  ExTiRP,  ek-sterp',  v.  a.  108.    To  eradicate,  to 

root  out. 

To  Extirpate,  ek-ster'-pate,  v.  a.  To  root  out,  to 
exscind. 

Extirpation,  ek-ster-pa -shun,  s.  The  act  of  rooting 
out,  excision. 

Extirpator,  ek  ster'-pa-tur,  s.  166.  521.    One  who 

roots  out,  a  destroyer. 
To  Extol,  ek-stol',  v.  a,  406.  To  praise,  to  magnify, 

to  celebrate. 

Extoller,  eks-tol'-lQr,  s,    A  praiser,  a  magnifier. 

Extorsive,  eks-tor'-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Having  the 
quality  of  drawing  by  violent  means. 

Extorsively,  cks-tor'-siv-le,  ad.  In  an  extorsive 
manner,  by  violence. 

To  Extort,  eks-t6rt',v.  a.  To  draw  by  force,  to -force 
away^to  wrest,  to  wring  from  one ;  to  gain  by  violence  or  op- 
pression. 

To  Extort,  eks-tort',  v.  n.  To  practise  oppression 
and  violence. 

Extorter,  fiks-tor -tur,  s.  98.  One  who  practises  op- 
pression. 

Extortion,  eks-tor'-shim,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
gaining  by  violence  and  rapacity ;  force  by  which  any 
thing  is  unjustly  taken  away. 

Extortioner,  eks-tor'-shun-fir,  s.  One  who  practises 
extortion. 

To  Extract,  eks-trakt',  v.  a.  To  draw  out  of  some- 
thing; to  draw  by  chymical  operation;  to  take  from  some- 
thing ;  to  select  and  abstract  from  a  larger  treatise. 

Extract,  Cks'-trakt,  s.  492.  The  substance  extracted, 
the  chief  parts  drawn  from  any  thing;  the  chief  heads 
drawn  from  a  book. 

Extraction,  eks-trak'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  drawing 
one  part  out  of  a  compound  ;  derivation  from  an  original ; 
lineage,  descent. 

Extractor,  ^'ks-trak'-tur,  s.  The  person  or  instrument 

by  which  any  thing  is  extracted. 
Extrajudicial,  eks-tra-jii-dish'-al,  a.    Out  of  the 

regular  course  of  legal  procedure. 

Extrajudicially,  eks-tra-ju-dish'-al-c,  ad.  In  t 
manner  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  pro 
cedure. 

Extra  mission,  ^ks-tra-mish'-un,  s. 
ting  outwards. 

Extramu>dane,  6ks-tra-niun-dane 
verge  of  the  material  world. 


The  act  of  emit- 


a.    Beyond  the 


S.  Excursion 


Extraneous,  eks-tra -ne-fis,  a.  Belonging  to  a  different 

substance ;  foreign. 
Extraordinarily,  eks-tror'-de-nar-c-le,  ad.  374. 
In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  method  and  order;  un- 
commonly, particularly,^  eminently. 
ExTRAORDiNARiNEss,  C'ks-tror'-dt'-nar-c-nes,  s.  Un- 

commonness,  eminence,  remarkableness. 
Extraordinary,   eks-tror'-de-iiiir-e,    a.  Different 
from  common  order  and  method ;  eminent,  remarkable, 
more  than  common. 

There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  Mhicli 
sinks  the  «,  d,  and  i,  and  reduces  the  word  to  four  s}  I- 
lablcs,  as  if  written  extraivnanj.  There  is  a  better  pro- 
nunciation which  preserv  es  the  rf,  as  if  written  ej'trorfZnari/; 
but  solemn  speaking  certainly  demands  the  restoration  "of 
the  i.  and  requires  the  word  to  be  heard  with  five  syl- 
lables, 374. 

Extraparochial,  eks-tra-par-o'-ke-al,  a.  Not 
comprehended  within  any  parish. 

Extraprovincial,  eks-tra-pro-vln'-shal,  a.  Kot 
within  the  same  province. 

Extraregular,  eks-tra-reg'-u-lar,  a.  Not  compre- 
hended within  a  rule. 

Extravagance,  eks-trav'-a-ganse, 

Extravagancy,  eks-trav'-a-gan-se, 
or  sally  beyond  prescribed  limits;  irregularity,  wildness; 
waste,  vain  and  superfluous  expense. 

Extravagant,  eks-trav'-a-gant,  «.  Wandering  out 
of  his  bounds  ;  roving  beyond  just  limits  or  prescribed 
methods;  irregular.  Mild;  wasteful,  prodigal,  vainly  ex- 
pensive. 

Extravagantly,  eks-tr«T.v'-a-gant-le,  ad.  In  an  ex- 
travagant manner,  wildly  ;  expensively,  luxuriously,  waste- 
iolly.  ^  ^ 

ExTRAVAGANTNESS,  eks-trav'-a-gant-iies,  s.  Excess, 
excursion  beyond  limits. 

To  ExTRAVAGATE,  eks-trav'-ii-gatc,  v.  n.  To  wander 
out  of  limits. 

ExTRAVASATED,  eks-trav'-va-sa-tfid,  a.  Forced  out 
of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

Extravasation,  eks-tra-va-sa'-shun,  s.  The  act 
of  forcing,  or  state  of  being  forced  out  of  the  proper  con- 
taining vessels. 

ExTRAVENATE,  cks-trav'-e-natc,  a.  Let  out  of  the 
veins. 

ExTRAVERSiON,  eks-tra-ver'-shuH,  s.  The  act  of 
throwing  out.  ^ 

ExTRAUGHT,  cks-trawt',  part.  Extracted. 

Extreme,  eks-treme',  a.  Greatest,  of  the  highest 
degree;  utmost;  last,  that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  ; 
pressing  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Extreme,  eks-treme',  s.  Utmost  point,  highest  degree 
of  any  thing ;  points  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
other,  extremity.  ^  ^ 

Extremely,  eks-treme'-le,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree ; 
very  much,  greatly.  „    ,  ,  , 

Extremity,  ^ks-trem'-e-te,  s.  The  utmost  point, 
the  highest  degree  ;  the  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  op- 
position ;  remotest  parts,  parts  at  the  greatest  distance  ;  the 
utmost  violence,  rigour,  or  distress. 

To  Extricate,  Sks'-tre-kate,  v.  a.  To  disembarrass, 
to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state  of  perplexity. 

Extrication,  eks-tre-ka'-slifm,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
entangling. „  ,    ,  4 

Extrinsical,  eks-trin'-se-kal,  a.  External,  outward; 
not  intrinsick.     ^        ,  ,    i     «  i 

ExTRiNsicALLY,  eks-trin'-se-kal-c,  ad.  From  without. 

Extrinsick,  eks-trln'-sik,  a.    Outward,  external. 

To  ExTRUCT,  Ck-stnikt',  v.  a.  To  build ;  to  raise, 
to  form  into  a  structure.  ^ 

ExTRUCTOR,  ek-struk'-tfir,  S.  A  builder,  a  fabricator. 

To  Extrude,  eks-troode',  v.  a.    To  thrust  off. 

Extrusion,  eks-trOo'-zhun,  s.  The  act  of  thrusting 
or  driving  out.  ^       w     t  4 

ExTUEERANCE,  cks-tu -bc-ransc,  S.  Knobs,  or  parts 
protuberant. 

Exuberance,  egK-iV-be-ranse,  s.  Overgro^vth,  super 

fluous  abundance,  luxuriance. 
Exuberant,  egz-u -be-rant,  a.  479.  Overabundant, 

superfluously  plenteous ;  abounding  in  the  utmost  degree. 

z 
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^  559.  Fate  73,  far  7T,  fall  83,  fat  81  -  me  93,  met  95-  pine  105,  pin  101  — n5  162,  move  164, 


Abundantly ; 
To  abound  in 


Exuberantly,  e;^z-u -be-rant-le,  ad. 

to  a  superfluous  degree.^     ^  ^ 
To  Exuberate,  egz-u  -be-rate,  v.  n. 

the  highest  degree. 
Exuccous,  ek-siik -kus,  a.    Without  juice,  dry. 

This  word  and  the  three  following,  with  exuperahle 
exuperance,  and  exuscitate,  by  servilely  following  an  er 
roneous  Latin  orthography,  are  liable  to  an  improiier  pro 
uuuciation.— See  Exiccate. 

ExuDATio:v,  ek-su-da'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  emitting 
in  sweat;  the  matter  issuing  out  by  sweat  from  any  body. 
To  Exudate,  ek-sA'-date,  \  ^^^^^ 


To  make  sore 


Eybwitxess,  I'-Wit-nes,  s.     An  ocular  evidence,  one 

who  gives  testimony  of  facts  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
El'RE,  are,  S.  269.    The  court  of  justices  itinerants. 
Eyry,  a -re,  s.  269.     The  place  where  birds  of  prey 
build  their  nests  and  hatch. 


To  ExT  DE,  ck-sude', 

issue  by  sweat. 
Exulcerate,  eg:z-ur-se-rate,  v.  a 
with  an  ulcer ;  to  corrode,  to  enrage. 
ExuiiCERATiox,  eks-ul-S{'-ra'-shun,  .<?.   The  beginnin 
erosion,  Avhich  forms  an  ulcer;  exacerbation,  corrosion. 
Exllceratory,  C^j^z-ui'-se-ra-tfir-e,  a.  512.  Having 

a  tendency  to  cau-e  ulcers* 
To  Exult,  egz-ult',  v.  n.    To  rejoice  above  measure, 
to  triumph. 

Exultance,  egz-ul'-tanse,  s.  Transport,  joy,  triumph. 

Exultation,  eks-ul-ta'-slum,  s.  Joy,  triumph,  raptu- 
rous delight.     ^         ^  ^ 

To  Exundate,  egz-im'-date,  v.  n.    To  overflow. 

ExuNDATiON,  eks-un-da'-shun,  s.  Overflow,  abundance. 

Exuperable,  ek-su-per-a-bl,  a.  Conquerable,  super- 
able,  vincible.^  ^ 

Exuperance,  ek-su'-pe-ranse,  s.  Over-balance,  greater 
proportion.  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

ExuPERA^T,  ek-su'-pe-rant,  a.  Over-balancing,  having 
greater  proportion. 

To  Exuscitate,  ek-sus'-se-tate,  v.  a.  To  stir  up,  to 
rouse. 

ExusTiON,  egz-us'-tslmn,  s.  The  act  of  burning  up, 
consumption  by  fire. 

ExuTi^,  egz-ii'-ve-e,  s.  Cast  skin,  cast  shells,  what 
ever  is  shed  by  animals. 

Eya.s,  i'-as,  S.    A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest. 

Eyasmusket,  i'-as-mus-ket,  s.  A  young  unfledged 
male  musket  hawk ;  a  raw  young  fellow. 

Eye,  i,  s.  8.  (The  obsolete  plural  Eyne ;  now  Eyes) 
The  organ  of  vision;  aspect,  regard;  notice,  attention 
observation;  sight,  view;  any  thing  formed  like  an  eje 
any  small  perforation;  a  small  catch  into  which  a  hool 
goes ;  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  small  shade  of  colour. 

To  Eye,  1,  v.  a.    To  watch,  to  keep  in  view. 
To  Eye,  i,  v.  n.    To  appear,  to  show,  to  bear  an  ap- 
pearance. 

Eyebal,  i'-bawl,  s.  The  apple  of  the  eye. 
Eyebrigiit,  i'-brlte,  s.    An  herb. 
Eyebrow,  I'-brou,  s.    The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 
Eyedrop,  I'-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

Eyeglance,  I'-fflansc,  s.    Quick  notice  of  the  eye. 
Eyeglass,  i'-glas,  s.    Spectacles,  glass  to  assist  thi 
sight. 

Eyeless,  a.    Without  eyes,  sightless,  deprived 

of  Hlght. 

Eyelet,  I'-l^rt,  s.   A  hole  through  which  light  may  enter 

any  !-niall  pcMforation. 
EvKLiD,  I'-Iid,  s.    The  membrane  that  shuts  over  the 

eye. 

EvKSKRVAiVT,  I'-sJ-r-vant,  S.  A  servant  that  works  only 
while  watched. 

Eye-eiom  E,   I'-s^r-vis,   s.    Service    performed  only 

unilt  r  inspection. 
Eyeshot,  I'-Hliot,  .s.    Sight,  glance,  view. 
Eyesight,  I'-site,  s.    Sight  of  tlie  eye. 
Eyekokk,  i'-.><or»',  8.     Something  olfensivc  to  the  sight 
Eyk-pottkd,  j'-hl»ot-?d,  a.     Marked  with   spots  lik 

<:)■•■»*•  , 
Eyk?«tRI>G,  I  -*"trjng,  s.     The  Htring  of  the  eye. 
Eyktootii,  r-t/>^»</»,  s'.     TIm;  toolh  on  tin;  npper  jaw 

next  on  each  Hide  to  the  grindcirn,  ihe  fang. 
Eykwink,  I'-wlngk,  s     A  wink,  an  a  hint  or  token. 


F. 


Fabaceous,  fa-ba-slie-us,  a.  357.    Having  the  na- 
ture of  a  bean. 
Fable,  fa -bl,  s.  405.    A  feigned  story  intended  to  en- 
force some  moral  precept;  a  fiction  in  general;  the  series 
or  contexture  of  ev  ents  which  constitute  a  poein;  a  lie. 
To  Fable,  fii'-bl,  v.  n.    To  feign,  to  write  not  truth 

but  fiction  ;  to  tell  falsehoods. 
To  Fable,  fa -bl»  v.  a.    To  feign,  to  tell  a  falsity. 
Fabled,  fa -bid,  a.  359.    Celebrated  in  fables. 
Fabler,  fa'-bl-ilr,  s.    A  dealer  in  fiction. 
To  Fabricate,  fab'-re-kate,  v.  a.    To  build,  to  con- 
struct ;  to  forge,  to  devise  falsely. 
Fabrication,  fab-re-ka'-shfm,  s.  The  act  of  building. 
Fabrick,  fab'-rlk,  or  fa'-brik,  s.    A  building,  an  edi- 
fice ;  any  system  or  compages  of  matter. 
^  The  a  in  this  word  seems  floating  between  long  and 
■ihort  quantity,  as  it  was  in  the  Latin  Fabrica.   I  have, 
like  Mr.  Sheridan,  made  it  short;  for  though  Latin  words 
of  two  syllables,  when  adopted  into  English,  always  have 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel  generally  long,  as 
basis,  focus,  quota,  etc.;  yet  when  Mords  ot  three  syllab'.es 
in  Latin,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  are  ang- 
iciscd  by  reducing  them  to  two  syllables  ;  as  the  penultimate 
in  such  Latin  words  is  generally  short,  and  the  accent  of 
onsequence  antepenultimate,  so  the  fir.«-t  vowel  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  is  generally  short,  from  the  shortening  power  of 
the  antepenultimate  '  accent  in  our  pronunciaticm 


accent  in  our  pronunciati(»n  of  the 
Latin  woVd  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus  the  Latin  Mi- 
luicus,  reduced  to  the  English  Minnc,  has  tlie  first  vowel 
short,  though  long  in  Latin,  because  we  make  it  short  in 
our  pronuntiatioii  of  Latin:  the  same  may  be  obs^erved  of 
the  words  iiorid,  vivid,  and  Hold,  from  the  Latin  jloridus. 
irioidus,  and  Hindus.  Thus,  though  Fabrica  might  have 
the  first  vowel  long  in  Latin,  yet  aa  we  always  pronounce 
it  short  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  that  language,  so, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  the  Eiifflish  Fabric,  it  seems  agree- 
able to  this  usage  to  make  the  first  syllable  short. 

Authoritv  seems  likewise  to  favour  this  pronunciation  ;  for 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  INares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  position  of  tlie 
accent,  llailey,  are  for  the  a  short ;  and  Iluchanan.  AV. 
.lohnston,  and,  if  we  can  guess  by  accent,  Dr.  Ash  and  En- 
lick,  for  the  long  a.— See  Principles,  ]\o.  oil. 

To  Fabrick,  fab'-rlk,  v.  a.  To  build,  to  form,  to 
construct. 

Fabulist,  fab'-u-list,  s.    A  writer  of  fables. 
Farilosity,  fab-u-l6s'-e-te,  s.     Lyingncss,  fullness 
of  stories. 

Fabulous,  fab'-u-lut:,  a.    Feigned,  full  of  fables. 

Fabulously,  fab'-u-li'is-le,  ad.    In  fiction. 

Face,  fase,  S.  The  visage;  the  countenance;  the  sur- 
face of  any  thing;  the  front  or  forepart  of  any  thing; 
stale  of  alVairs;  appearance;  confuU-ncc,  bnlilne.ss  ;  ilis- 
torlion  of  the  face;  Face  to  Face,  when  both  parties  are 
present;  without  the  interposition  of  other  bodies. 

To  1''ace,  fase,  v.  n.  To  carry  a  fable  appearance;  to 
turn  the  face,  to  come  in  front. 

7'o  Face,  fase,  v.  a.  To  meet  in  front,  to  oppose  with 
confidence;  to  oppose  with  impudence;  to  stand  opposite 
to;  to  co\er  with  an  additional  snpcriicies. 

Faceless,  fase'-l^'s,  a.    Without  a  face, 
Facepainteu,  fiisc'-pane-tin-,  s. 
Fa CE painting,  f iisc'-paiie'- ti iig, 
portraits. 

Facetious,  fii-se'-sbns,  a.  292.    Gay,  cheerful,  lively. 
l*'\CETioi'SLY,  fi'i-Kc'-shiV-lc,  od.    Gayly,  rheirfully. 
F\(n;Tiovs\Ess,  fa  sr'  sbi^s-nes,  .<?.    ('heerful  wit,  mirth. 
Facii-e,  fjiN'-sil,  o.  1-10.    I'asy,  performable  with  little 
labo  ir;  pliant,  llevible,  easily  persuaded. 


A  drawer  of  porlraita. 
.  The  art  of  drawing 


nor  167,  not  163 
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tube  171,  tub  172,  bAll  173  —  oil  299  —  pfidnd  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


To  Facilitate,  fit-sll'-e-tate,  v.  a.    To  make  easy, 

to  free  from  difliculty. 
Facility,  fa-sU'-e-te,  s.     Easiness  to  be  performed, 
freedom  from  difficulty;  readiness iii  performing-;  dexter- 
ity ;  vicious  ductility,  easiness  to  be  persuaded,  easiness 
of  access,  affability. 
FACiNERiors!,  fas-e-ne'-re-ils,  a.  Wicked. 
Facing,  fa  -sing,  s.    An  omaraeutal  covering. 


Wicked,  atrocious,  de- 
Wickeduess  in 


A  party  man, 
Giveu  to  faction,  loud 

In  a  manner  criminally 

Inclination  to  publick 


Facixorois,  fa-sm'-o-riis,  a. 

testably  bad. — See  Sonorous. 
Faci\  oRoi  sness,  fa-sin'-o-rus-nes^ 

a  high  degree. 

Fact,  fakt,  s.  A  thing  done;  reality,  not  supposition 
action,  deed. 

Faction,  tVik'-shfln,  s.    A  party  in  a  state;  tumult, dis 

cord,  dissension. 
Factioxary,  fali'-shun-ar-e,  s 
Factious,  fak'-shfis,  a.  292. 

and  violent  in  a  party. 
Factioi  svly,  fiik'-sliils-le,  ad. 

dissensions. 
Factiousxess,  fak'-shi'is-nes,  s. 

dissension. 

Factitious,  fak-tish'-'ts,  a.  Made  by  art,  in  opposition 

to  what  is  made  by  nature. 
Factor,  fak'-tQr,  s.  iiiii.     An  agent  for  another,  a 

substitute. 

Factory,  fak'-tur-e,  s.  557.  A  house  or  district  in- 
habited by  traders  in  a  distant  country;  the  traders  em- 
bodied in  one  place. 

Factotum,  fak-to'-ti'im,  s.  A  servant  employed  alike 
in  all  kinds  of  business. 

Facture,  fiik'-tsliure,  s.  463.  The  act  or  manner  of 
making  any  thing. 

Faculty,  tak'-ul-te,  s.  The  power  of  doing  any  thing, 
ability;  powers  of  the  mind,  imagination,  reason,  memory  , 
a  knack,  dexterity;  power,  authority;  privilege,  right  to 
do  any  tiling;  faculty,  in  an  university,  denotes  the  mas- 
ters and  prtrtessors  ot  the  several  sciences. 

Facuxd,  tak'-find,  a.  544.  Eloquent. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  placed  tlie  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
both  of  this  word  and  Jocund  ;  in  whicli  he  is  consistent, 
but  contrary  both  to  custom  and  to  English  analogy.  Mr, 
Sheridan  places  the  accent  on  the  lirst  syllable  of  Jocund, 
and  on  the  last  of  this  word.  The  reasons  are  the  same 
for  accenting  both  ;  they  both  come  from  the  Latin  facun- 
dus  and  jocundus;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  invariable 
rule  in  our  language  than  that  of  removing  die  accent  liigh- 
er  when  we  adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  it 
of  its  syllables. — See  ylcademy. 

To  Faddle,  fad'-dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  trifle,  to  toy,  to 
play. 

To  Fade,  fade,  v.  n.  75.     To   tend  from  greater  to 

less  vigour;  to  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  colour; 

to  wither  as  a  vegetable;  to  die  away  gradually;  to  be 

naturally  not  durahJe,  to  be  transient. 
To  Fad  e,  fade,  v.  a.     To  wear  aw  ay ;  to  reduce  to 

languor. 

To  Fadge,  fadje,  v.  n.    To  suit;  to  lit;  to  agree,  not 

to  quarrel  ;  to  succeed,  to  hit. 
FirECES,  fa-sC'Z,  s.  78.     Excrements,  lees,  sediments 

and  settlings. 

To  Fag,  faj^,  v.  a.  To  grow  weary,  to  faint  with 
weariness. 

Fagend,  fag-end',  s.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth;  the 
refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

Fagot,  fa{^'-ut,  s.  88.  160.  A  bundle  of  sticks  bound 
together  for  the  fire;  a  soldier  numbered  in  the  muster 
roll,  but  not  really  existing. 

To  Fagot,  fag'-i'it,  v,  a.    To  tie  up,  to  bundle. 

To  Fail,  fale,  v.  n.  202.  To  be  deficient,  to  cease 
from  former  plenty,  to  fall  short ;  to  be  extinct,  to  cease 
to  be  produced;  to  perish,  to  be  lost;  to  decay;  to  decline, 
to  languish  ;  to  miss,  not  to  produce  its  effect ;  to  miss, 
not  to  succeed  in  a  design  ;  to  be  deficient  in  duty. 

To  Fail,  fale,  v.  a.  To  desert,  not  to  continue  to  as- 
sist or  supply;  not  to  assist,  to  neglect;  to  omit,  not  to 
perform ;  to  be  wanting  to. 

Fail,  fale,  S.    Miscarriage;  omission;  deficience,  want. 

Failing,  fa'-ling,  s.    Deficiency,  imperfection,  lapse. 


Failure,  fale'-yure,  s.  113.  Deficience,  cessation; 
omission,  non-performance,  slip;  a  lapse,  a  slight  fault. 

Faix,  fane,  a.  202.  Glad,  merry,  cheerful,  fond; 
forced,^  obliged,  compelled. 

Faix,  fane,  ad.    Gladly,  very  desirously. 

To  Faint,  fant,  v.  n.  202.  To  lose  the  animal  func- 
tions, to  sink  motionless ;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  sink  into  de- 
jeclion. 

To  Faint,  fant,  v.  a.  To  deject,  to  depress,  to  en- 
feeble. 

Faixt,  fant,  a.  Languid;  not  bright;  not  loud ;  feeble 
of  body  ;  cowardly  ;  depressed  ;  not  vigorous,  not  active. 

Fainthearted,  fant-hart'-ed,  a.  Cowardly,  timo- 
rous. 

Faintheartedly,  fant-hiirt'-ed-le,  ad.  Timorously. 
Faintheartedness,  faat-luirt'-ed-nes,  s.  Cowardice, 
timorousness. 

Fainting,  fant'-Ing,  s.  Deliquium,  temporary  loss  of 
animal  motion, 

Fai^tishness,  fant -Isli-nes,  s.  Weakness  in  a  slight 
degree ;  incipient  debility. 

Faintling,  fant'-ling,  a.    Timorous,  feeble-minded. 

Faintly,  fant'-le,  ad.  Feebly,  languidly;  timorously, 
with  dejection,  without  epirit. 

Faixtxess,  f<int'-nes,  s.  Languor,  feebleness,  want  of 
strength;  inactivity,  want  of  vigour,  timorousness,  dejec- 
tion. 

Fainty,  fant'-e,  a.    Weak,  feeble,  languid. 

tS"  This  w  ord  is  much  in  use  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  is  merely  provincial. 

Fair,  fare,  a.  202.  Beautiful,  handsome;  not  black, 
not  brown,  white  in  the  complexion ;  clear,  not  cloudy, 
not  foul,  not  tempestuous;  favourable,  prosperous;  likely 
to  succeed;  equal,  just;  not  effected  by  any  insidious  or 
unlawful  methods;  not  practising  any  fraudulent  or  insi- 
dious arts;  open,  direct;  gentle,  not  compulsory  ;  mild, 
not  severe;  equitable,  not  injurious. 

Fair,  fare,  ad.  Gently,  decently;  civilly;  successfully; 
on  good  terms. 

Fair,  fare,  s.     A  beauty,  elliptically  a  fair  woman; 

honesty,  just  dealing. 
Fair,  fare,  s.    An  annual  or  stated  meeting  of  buyers 

and  sellers. 

Fairixg,  fiire'-lng,  s.    A  present  given  at  a  fair. 

Fairly,  farc'-le,  ad.  Beautifully ;  commodiously,  con- 
veniently ;  honestly  ;  justly ;  ingenuously,  plainly,  openly; 
candidly,  without  sinistrous  interpretations  ;  without  blots; 
completely,  without  any  deficiency. 

Fairnes?,  fave'-nes,  s.  Beauty, 

honesty,  candour,  ingenuity. 
Fairsvoken,  fare'-spo-kn,  a.  103.    Civil  in  language 

and  address. 

Fairy,  fa-re,  s.  A  kind  of  fabled  being  supposed  to 
appear  in  a  diminutive  human  form;  an  elf,  a  fay;  en- 
ciiantress. 

Fairy,  fa'-re,  a.    Given  by  fairies  ;  belonging  to  fairies, 
Fairystone,  fa -re-stone,  s.    A  stone  found  in  gravel 
pits. 

Faith,  iilth,  S.  Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  re- 
ligion;  the  system  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the  Christian 
church;  trust  in  God;  tenet  held;  trust  in  the  honesty  or 
veracity  of  another;  fidelity,  unshaken  adherence  ;  honour; 
social  confidence;  sincerity;  honesty,  veracity;  promise 
given. 

Faithbreach,  fatTi'-bretsh,  s.  Breach  of  fidelity, 
perfidy. 

Faithful,  fatft'-ful,  a.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth 
of  religion  ;  of  true  fidelity,  loyal,  true  to  allegiance; 
honest,  upright,  without  fraud ;  observant  of  compact  or 
promise. 

Faithfully,  fatft'-ful-e,  ad.  With  firm  belief  in  re- 
ligion; with  full  confidence  in  God;  with  strict  adherence 
to  duty;  sincerely,  honestly,  confidently,  steadily. 

Faithfulness,  faf/i -ful-nes,  s.  Honesty,  veracity; 
adherence  to  duty,  loyalty. 

Faithless,  faf/i'-les,  a.  Without  belief  in  the  reveal- 
ed truths  of  religion,  unconverted;  perfidious,  disloyal, 
not  true  to  duty. 

Faithlessness,  fai/t'-les-nes,  s.  Treachery,  perfidy ; 
unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion. 


elegance   of  form  ; 
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me  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107- 


no  162,  move  164, 


A  hawk  trained  for  sport; 

98.     One  who  breeds  and 

A  sort  of  ordnance. 
A  kind  of  stool  placed  at 


F  vLC4DE,  fal-kade' ,  s.  84.  A  horse  is  said  to  make 
falcades  when  he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two 
or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

Falcated,  fal'-ka-ted,  a.  84.    Hooked,  bent  like  a 

Fai?c\tiO!V,  fal-ka -slifln,  s.  84.  Crookedness. 
Falchiox,  fal'-shan,  s.  84.    A  short  crooked  sword,  a 
cimeter. 

Falcox,  faw'-kn,  84.  170. 

a  sort  of  cannon. 
Falcoxer,  faw'-kn-iir,  s. 

trains  hawks. 

Falcoaet,  fal'-ko-net,  s. 

Faldstool,  fald'-stool,  s. 
the  south  side  of  the  altar ,  at  which  the  kings  of  England 
kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  Fill,  fall,  v.  n.  Pret.  I  fell.  Compound  pret 
I  have  fallen  or  fain.  To  drop  from  a  higher  place ;  to 
drop  from  an  erect  to  a  prone  posture ;  to  drop  ripe  irora  the 
tree ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet,  as  a  river ;  to  apostatize,  to  depart 
from  faith  or  goodness  to  die  by  violence  ;  to  be  degraded 
from  a  high  station;  to  enter  into  any  state  Morse  than  the 
former;  to  decrease  in  value,  to  bear  less  price  ;  to  happen; 
to  befall ;  to  come  by  chance,  to  light  on ;  to  come  by  any  mis- 
chance to  any  new  possessor;  to  become  to  property  ot  auy 
one  bv  lot,  chance,  inheritance ;  to  be  born,  to  be  yeaned  ;  tr 
fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  to  revolt,  to  change  allegiance 
to  fall  back,  to  fail  of  a  promise  or  purpose;  to  recede 
to  give  M  ay ;  to  fall  down,  to  prostrate  himself  in  adora 
tion  ;  to  sink,  not  to  stand ;  to  bend  as  a  suppliant ;  to  tall 
from,  to  revolt,  to  depart  from  adherence;  to  lall  in,  to 
concur,  to  coincide;  to  comply,  to  yield  to;  to  fall  ott,  to 
separate,  to  apostatize;  to  fall  on,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do 
any  thing,  to  make  an  assault;  to  fall  over,  to  revolt,  to 
desert  from  one  side  to  the  other;  to  fall  out,  to  quarrel 
to  iar,  to  happen,  to  bcfal;  to  fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  to 
cat-  to  apply  himself  to;  to  fall  under,  to  be  subject  to; 
to  be  ranged  with ;  to  fall  upon,  to  attack,  to  attempt,  to 
rush  against. 

To  Fall,  fail,  v.  a.  To  drop  to  let  fall;  to  sink,  to 
depress;  to  diminish  in  value,  to  let  sink  in  price;  to  cut 
down,  to  fell ;  to  yean,  to  bring  forth. 

Fall,  fall,  s.  The  act  of  dropping  from  on  high;  the 
act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture;  death,  overthrow 
ruin,  dissolution ;  downfal,  loss  of  greatness,  declension 
from  eminence,  dearradation ;  diminution,  decrease  ol  price 
declination  or  diminution  of  sound,  close  to  musick;  de 
clivity;  steep  descent;  cataract,  cascade;  the  outlet  ot  a 
current  into  any  water;  autumn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  any 
thing  that  falls  in  great  quantities ;  the  act  of  felling  o 
cutting  down. 

Fallacious,  fal-la'-slms,  a.  314.    Producing  mistakes 

sophistical,  deceiti'ni,  mocking  expectation 
Fallaciously,  fal-la -slius-lc,  ad.  Sophistically,  with 

purpose  to  deceive. 
Fallaciousness,  fal-la'-slius-nes,  s.     Tendency  to 

deceive. 

Fallacy,  fal'-la-se,  S.  Sophism,  logical  artifice,  deceit 
ful  argument. 

Fallibility,  fal-le-bU'-e-te,  s.  Liablcness  to  be 
deceived. 

Fallible,  fal'-le-bl,  a.  405.    Liable  to  error. 
Fallixgsicioess,  fal-ljn^r-sik'-nSs,  s.    The  epilepsy 

a  di.se;i.H(!  in  which  the  patient  is,   without  any  warning, 

deprived  at  once  of  his  senses,  and  falls  down. 
Fallow,  fal'-lo,  a.    Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow ;  unsowed 

lett  to  rest  after  the  years  of  tillage;  ploughed,  Imt  no 

Howed;  uiiolonghcd,  iincultivat<-d  ;  unoccupied,  neglected 
Fallow,  Inl'-lo,  s.  327.    Ground  ploughed  in  order  to 

be  pb)Ugli«:d  iigain;  ground  lying  at  rest. 
7'o  1''all<»w,  fiil'-lo,  V.  11.     To  plow  in  order  to 

H(  cond  plougiiinp. 
Falli»wm;ks,  iiii'-Ut-nh,  S.     Barrenness,  the  state  o 

being  fallow. 

Falkk,  false,  a.  Not  morally  true,  expressing  th 
which  in  not  thought;  not  piiysiciiliy  true,  conceiving  (h 
uhirh  do«  H  not  cxisl  ;  irciulM  rous,  perlidious,  traitoroui 
roiinHTliMl,  liyp<Mriti«;il,  not  real. 

FiL>KHK\KTi;i»,  liil-''  Iii'irt'-^d,  a.  Treacherous,  per 
lidioiiM,  dccciiriil,  hollow. 

Falhkiiooi),  fiilsc'-lind,  s.     Want  of  truth,  want 
verinily;   want  of  lioneHly,  tr«;achery;    a  lie,  a  fal 
aHhcrlion.  ,  .  ^  „  .  ,  r. 

Thi»  word,  by  the  parnimony  of  Printers,  is  oltcn 


spelt  without  the  e.    They  may  allege,  that  spelling  the 
ord  with  e  makes  it  liable  to  be  pronounced  in  three  syl- 
lables by  these  who  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
ord  ;  and  it  may  be  answered,  that  spelling  it  without  the 
makes  it  liable  to  a  mispronunciation,  hy  joining  the  s 
and  h  together;  if,  therefore,  the  composition  must  be  un- 
derstood before  the  word  can  be  pronounced  with  security, 
let  it,  at  least,  be  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  chance  of 

mistake  will  be  less.  —  See  Household  and  Hogshead. 
Falsely,  false'-le,  ad.    Contrarily  to  truth,  not  truly; 

erroneously,  by  mistake;  perfidiously,  treacherously. 
Falseness,  false' -nes,  s.     Contrariety  to  truth;  want 
of  veracity,  violation  of  promise ;  duplicity,  deceit ;  treach- 
ery, perfidy,  traitorousuess. 
Falsifiable,  fal'-se-fi-a-bl,  a.  183.     Liable  to  be 

counterfeited.  ^ 
Falsification,  fal-se-fe-ka'-sliun,  s.     The  act  of 
counterfeiting  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  appear  what 
it  is  not. 

Falsifier,  fal'-se-fl-ur,  s.    One  that  counterfeits,  one 

that  makes  any  thing  to  seem  w  hat  it  is  not ;  a  liar. 
To  Falsify,  fal'-se-fi,  v.  a.    To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

183.    To  tell  lies. 


To  Falsify,  faf-se-fi,  v.  n. 

Falsity,  fal'-se-te,  s.   Falsehood,  contrariety  to  truth; 
lie,  an  error. 

To  Falter,  fal'-tur,  v.  n.    To  hesitate  in  the  utter- 
ance of  words  ;  to  fail. 
Falteringly,  f al -tur-ing-le,  ad.     With  hesitatiou, 

with  difticulty. 
Fame,  fame,  s.    Celebrity,  renown;  report,  rumour. 
Famed,  famd,  a.  359.     Renowned,  celebrated,  much 
talked  of. 

Fameless,  fame'-les,  a.    Without  fame. 
Familiar,  fa-mil'-yar,  a.  113.    Doraestick,  relating 
to  a  family ;  affable,  easy  in  conversation ;  well  known ; 
well  acquainted  with,  accustomed;  unconstrained. 
Familiar,  fa-mil'-yar,  .s.    An  intimate,  one  long  ac- 
quainted. 4  ,  ,  , 
Familiarity,  fa-rail-ye-ar'-e-te,  s.      Easiness  of 
conversation,  omission  of  ceremony  ;  acquaintance,  habi- 
tude ;  easy  intercourse. 
To  Familiarize,  fa-mU'-yar-ize,  v.  a.    To  make 
easy  by  habitude;  to  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant 
superiority. 

Familiarly,  fa-mll'-yar-le,  ad.  Unceremouiously, 

with  freedom;  easily,  without  formality. 
Famille,  fa-meel',  ad.    In  a  family  way. 

This  word  is  perfect  French,  and  is  never  used  with- 
out en  before  it. 

"Deluded  mortals  whom  the  great 
"Choose  for  companions  tete-a-tete; 
"  Who  at  their  dinners  en  famille, 
"  Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  w  ill.  "  Swift. 
Family,  faiii'-e-le,  S.     Those  who  live  in  the  same 
house,  household;  those  that  descend  from  one  common 
progenitor,  a  race,  a  generation;  a  class,  a  tribe,  aspecies. 
Famine,  fain -in,  s.  140.    Scarcity  of  food,  dearth. 
To  Famish,  fiira'-isli,  v.  a.     To  kill  with  hunger, 

to  starve;  to  kill  by  deprivation  of  any  thing  necessary. 
To  Famish,  fam'-ish,  v.  n.    To  die  of  hunger. 
Famishment,  fam'-ish-mCnt,  s.    Want  of  food. 
Famosity,  fii-inos'-e-te,  s.  Renown. 
Famous,  fa -mus,  a.  311.    Renowned,  celebrated. 
Famously,   fa-iniis-le,   ad.      With  celebrity,  with 
great  fame. 

Fan,  fan,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  move  the 
air  and  cool  themselves;  any  thing  spread  out  like  a 
woman's  fan  ;  the  instrument  by  which  the  chall  is  blown 
away;  any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved;  an  instru- 
ment to  raise  the  lire. 
To  Fa\,  fiin,  V.  a.  To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan; 
to  v»nl'ilate,  to  alfect  by  air  put  in  motion;  to  separate, 
as  by  Minnow ing. 
FAr^ATicisM,  fii-nal'-e-sizm,  s.  Enthusiasm,  religious 
phrensy. 

FA^AT1CK,  fii-nat'-ik,  n.509.  Enthusiastick,  superstitious. 
FAr^ATicK,  fa-nat'-ik,  s.     An  enthusiast,  a  man  mad 

with  wild  notions. 
FANf  ii  UL,  faii'-s('-fiil,  a.    Imaginative,  rather  guided 
by  imapinati(»ii  than  reason;  directed  by  the  imagination, 
uol  the  reason. 


FxlR  (  181  ) 
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Faxcifully,   fiin'-se-ful-e,  ad. 

wildiiess  of  imagination. 
Faxciful>ess,  fiin'-se-ful-nes,  i 

pleasures  of  imagination. 
Faxcy,  f.in'-se,  s.  Imagination, 

the  mind  forms  to  itself  images  and  representations ;  an 

opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than  the  reason ; 

inclination,  liking;  caprice,  humour,  whim;  frolick,  idle 

scheme,  vagary. 
To  Fancy,  fiin'-se,   v.  n.     To  imagine,  to  believe 

without  being  able  to  prove. 
To  Faxcy,  fan'-se,  v.  a.    To  pourtray  in  the  mind, 

to  imagine;  to  like,  to  be  pleased^M'ith. 
Faxcymoxger,  fan -se-mung-gur,  s.    One  who  deals 

in  tricks  of  imagination. 
Faxcysick,  fail -se-sik,  a.    One  whose  distemper  is  in 

his  own  mind. 
Faxe,  fane,  s.    A  temple  consecrated  to  religion. 
Faxfarox,  fan-fa-ron ,  s.  French.    A  bully,  a  Hector ; 

a  blusterer,  a  boaster  of  more  than  he  canperform.  —  See 

Encore. 

Faxfaroxade,  fan-far-o-nade',  s.      A  bluster,  a 

tumour  of  fictitious  dignity. 
To  Faxg,  fang,  v.  a.    To  seize,  to  gripe,  to  clutch. 
Faxg,  fang,  S.      The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or  other 

animal;  the  nails,  the  talons;  any  thing  like  a  long  tooth. 
Faxged,   fangd,  a.  359.     Furnished  with  fangs  or 

long  teeth,  furnished  with  any  instrument  in  imitation  of 

fangs. 

Faxgle,  fang'-gl,  s.  405.  Silly  attempt,  trifling 
scheme. 

Faxgled,  fang'-gld,  a.  359.    It  is  scarcely  used  but 

in  new-fangled,  vainly  fond  of  novelty. 
Faxgless,  fang'-les,  a.    Toothless,  without  teeth. 
Faxxel,  fan'-nel,  s.    A  sort  of  ornament  like  a  scarf, 

worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a  mass  priest. 
Faxxer,  fan'-nur,  s.    One  that  plays  a  fan. 
Faxtasied,  fan'-ta-sid,  a.  283.    Filled  with  fancies. 
Faxtasm,  fan'-tazm,  s.  —  See  Phantasm. 
Faxtastical,  fan-tas'-te-kal, 
Faxtastick,  fan-tas'-tik,  509.  ^ 

only  in  the  imagination;    subsisting  only  in  the  fancy 

imaginary ;   capricious,  humorous,  unsteady ;  whimsical 

fanciful. 

Faxtastically,  fan-tas'-te-kal-e,  ad.  By  the  power 
of  imagination ;  capriciously,  humorously;  whimsically. 

Fantasticalxess,  fan-tiV-te-kal-nes 

Faxtastickxess,  fan-tas'-tik-nes, 
ousness,  mere  compliance  with  fancy;  whimsicalness 
reasonableness ;  caprice,  unsteadiness. 

Faxtasy,  fan'-ta-se,  s.  Fancy,  imagination,  the  power 
of  imagining ;  idea,  image  of  the  mind ;  humour,  incli- 
nation. 

Fap,  fap,  a.    Fuddled,  drunk.    An  old  cant  word. 
Far,  far,  ad.  77.  78.     To  great  extent;  to  a  great 

distance;  remotely,  at  a  great  distance;  in  a  great  part. 

in  a  great  proportion ;  to  a  great  height;  to  a  certain 

degree. 

Far-fetch,  far-fetsli',  s.    A  deep  stratagem. 

Far-fetched,  fiir-fetsht',  a.  359.  Brought  from  places 
remote;  studiously  sought;  elaborately  strained. 

Far-piercixg,  far-peer'-sing,  a.  Striking,  or  pene- 
trating a  great  way. 

Far-shootixg,  ffir-shoot'-ing,  a.  Shooting  to  a  great 
distance. 

Far,  far,  a.  Distant,  remote ;  from  far,  from  a  remote 
place. 

To  Farce,  farse,  v.  a.    To  stuff,  to  fill  with  mingled 

ingredients ;  to  extend,  to  swell  out. 
Farce,  farse,  s.     A  dramatick  representation  written 

without  regularity,  generally  stuffed  with  ribaldry  and 

nonsense. 

Farcical,  far'-se-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  farce. 
Farcy,  far'-se,  s.    The  leprosy  of  horses. 
Fardel,  far'-d^l,  s.    A  bundle,  a  little  pack. 
To  Fare,  fare,  v.  n.    To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel;  to  be 

in  any  state  good  or  bad ;  to  happen  to  any  one  well  or 

ill ;  to  feed,  to  cat,  to  be  entertained. 


a.    Irrational,  bred 


S.  Humour 


FAR 

—  pound  313  —  thin  466,  Tnis  469. 

Fare,  fare,  s.    Price  of  passage  in  a  vehicle  by  land 
or  by  water;  food  pre^iared  for  the  table,  provisions. 


Fareavell, 


The  parting 


fare'-wcl,  or  fare-wel',  i 
fiir'-wel,  or  far-wel',  J 

compliment,  adieu;  it  is  sometimes  used  only  as  an  ex- 
pression of  separation  without  kindness. 
fiO'  To  all  these  dilierent  pronunciations   is  this  word 
subject.    The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last  syl- 
lable, depends  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence.  See 
Commodore  and  Commonwealth. 

When  it  is  used  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjective 
before  it,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllable;  as, 
"See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
"And  takes  hex  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun."  Shah. 
Or,  if  the  adjective  follow  the  substantive,  as, 
"If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
"Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
"The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
"Attesttheir  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring."  Milton. 
But  if  the  adjective  precede  the  substantive,  the  accent 
is  generally  placed  on  the  last  syllable ;  as, 
"Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
"A  long  fareivell  to  love  I  gave."  Waller. 
"As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell.''''  Dryden. 
Or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  as,  "I  bade  him  fare- 
well," or,  "I  hade  farewell  to  him." 

When  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  the  accent  is  always  ou 
the  first  syllable;  as,  "A  farewell  Sermon." 

But  when  it  is  used  as  an  interjection,  (for  with  great 
deference  to  Dr.  Johnson  I  cannot  think  it  an  adverb)  the 
accent  is  either  on  the  first  or  second  syllable,  as  the  rhythm 
of  pronunciation  seems  to  require. 

"But/a'm/'eZ/,  king ;  sith  thus  thou  wilt  appear, 
"Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here."  Shak. 

"  O  queen,  farewell ;  be  still  possest 

"Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest."  Pope. 
With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  that  in  England  the 
first  syllable  is  pronounced  like  far,  and  in  Ireland  fike 
fare.  But  if  this  be  really  the  case,  the  two  nations  seem 
to  have  changed  dialects ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
to  the  most  superficial  observer,  than  the  tendency  in  Ire- 
land to  pronounce  the  a  like  that  in  far,  and  in  England 
like  that  in  fare.  Not  that  I  think  the  pronunciation  ofthe 
first  syllable  of  farewell,  like  far,  either  vicious  or  vulgar: 
I  am  convinced  many  good  speakers  so  pronounce  it ;  but 
the  other  pronunciation  I  think  more  analogical,  as  vsell  as 
more  general;  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott  pronounce  it  with 
the  second  sound  of  a,  and  W.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Perry  with 
the  first. 

Farewell,  fare-wel',  s.    Leave,  act  of  departure. 
Farinaceous,  far-e-na'-slids,  c.    Mealy,  tasting  like 
meal. 

Farm,  farm,  s.     Ground  let  to  a  tenant;  the  state  of 

lands  let  out  to  the  culture  of  tenants. 
To  Farm,  farm,  v.  a.     To  let  out  to  tenants  at  a 

certain  rent;  to  take  at  a  certain  rate;  to  cultivate  land. 
Farmer,  fdr'-mtir,  s.  One  who  cultivates  hired  ground; 

one  who  cultivates  ground. 
Farmost,  far'-most,  a.    Most  distant. 
Farxess,  far'-nes,  s.    Distance,  remoteness. 
Farraginous,  far-radje'-e-iius,  a.  Formed  of  different 

materials. 

Farrago,  far-ra -go,  s.  77.  A  mass  formed  confusedly 

of  several  ingredients,  a  medley. 
Farrier,  far'-re-ur,  s.    A  sheer  of  horses ;  one  who 

professes  the  medicine  of  horses. 
Farrow,  far'-ro,  s.  327.    A  little  pig. 
To  Farrow,  far'-ro,  v.  a.    To  bring  pigs. 
Fart,  fart,  s.    Wind  from  behind. 
To  Fart,  fart,  v.  a.    To  break  wind  behind. 
Farther,  far'-THer,  ad.    At  a  greater  distance,  to 

a  greater  distance,  more  remotely.  —  See  Further. 
Farther,  far'-TH^r,  a.  98.     More  remote;  longer, 

tending  to  greater  distance. 
Fartherance,  far'-THer-anse,   s.  Encouragement, 

proportion. 

Farthermore,  far-THer-more',  ad.    Besides,  over 

and  above,  likewise. 
To  Farther,  far'-THer,  v.  a.  To  promote,  to  facilitate, 

to  advance. 

Farthest,  fftr'-THest,  ad.    At  the  greatest  distance; 

to  the  greatest  distance. 
Farthest,  far'-THest,  a.    Most  distant,  remotest. 


FAT 

t^-  559.  Fkte  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81 
Farthing,  far'-THlng, 

A  hoop 
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—  me  93,  met  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  move  164, 

The  fourth  of  a  penny, 


copper  money.     ,  ^      ,  ^ 
Farthingale,  far -THing-gal,  s. 


used  to 

spread  the  petticoat.    ,  ,      ,  , 
Farthingsmorth,   far-THingz-Wurtb,  s.    As  much 

as  is  sold  for  a  farthing. 
Fasces,  fas'-sez,  s.    Rods  anciently  carried  before  the 
consuls. 

Fascia,  fash-e-a,  s.  92.    A  fillet,  a  bandage. 

Fasciated,  fash'-e-a-ted,  a.    Bound  with  fillets. 

Fasciatiov,  fiish-e-a -shun,  s.  356.  Bandage. 

To  Fascinate,  fas'-se-nate,  v.  a.  To  bewitch,  to 
enchant,  to  influence  in  some  wicked  and  secret  manner. 

Fascination,  fas-se-na -shun,  s.  The  power  or  act 
of  bewitching,  enchantment. 

Fascine,  fas-sene',  s.  112.    A  fagot. 

Fascinous,  fas'-se-nus,  a.  Caused  or  acting  by  witch- 
craft. 

Fashion,  fash'-un,  s.  Form,  make,  state  of  any  thing 
with  regard  to  appearance ;  the  make  or  cut  of  clothes ; 
manner,  sort,  way;  custom  operating  upon  dress,  or  any 
domestick  ornaments  ;  custom,  general  practice  ;  manner 
imitated  from  another.  May  established  by  precedent; 
general  approbation,  mode ;  rank,  condition  above  the 
vulgar.  ^  ^ 

To  Fashion,  fash-un,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  mould,  to 
figure;  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate;  to  cast  into  ex- 
ternal appearance ;  to  make  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  custom.  ^  ^  ^ 

Fashionable,  fash'-un-a-bl,  a.  Approved  by  custom, 
established  by  custom,  made  according  to  the  mode;  ob- 
servant of  mode  ;  having  rank  above  the  vulgar,  aud  below 
nobility.  4    ,  »  , 

Fashionableness,  fash  -iin-a-hl-nes,  s.  Modish  ele- 
gance. »    /  2  -» 

Fashionably,  fash  -un-a-hle,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 
formable to  custom,  with  modish  elegance. 

Fashionist,  fash'-un-ist,  s.  A  follower  of  the  mode, 
a  coxcomb. 

To  Fast,  fast,  v.  n.  79.     To  abstain  from  food;  to 

mortify  the  body  by  religious  abstinence. 
Fast,  s.     Abstinence  from  food  ;  religious  mortification 

by  abstinence. 

Fast,  fast,  a.  Firm,  immoveable ;  firm  in  adherence ; 
speedy,  quick,  swift;  fast  and  loose,  uncertain,  variable, 
inconstant. 

Fast,  fast,  ad.    Firmly,  imraoveably;  closely,  nearly; 

swiftly,  nimbly ;  frequently. 
To  Fasten,  fas'-sn,  v.  a.  405.     To  make  fast,  to 

make  firm ;  to  hold  together,  to  cement,  to  link ;  to  aflix 

to  conjoin. 

To  Fasten,  fas'-sn,  v.  n.  472.    To  fix  himself. 
Fastener,  fas'-sn-ur,  s.    One  that  makes  fast  or  firm. 
Faster,  fast'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  abstains  from  food 
Fasthanded,  fast'-hand-etl,    a.     Avaricious,  close 

handed,  covetous.  ,  ^  ,  ,  , 

FastidiosITY,  fas-tld-e-()»'-c-te,  S.  Disdainfulness. 
Fastidious,  fas-tld'-e-fis,  or  fas-tid'-je-us,  a.  293 

m.   Disdainful,  squeamish,  delicate  to  a  vice.    ^  ^  ^ 
Fastidiolkly,  fas-tid'-e-us-le,  or  fas-tid'-je-us-le, 

ad.  293,  294.    Disdainfully,  squeamishly. 
Fa8ting-i)av,  fast'-in«5-da,  s.    Day  of  mortification  by 

abstinence. 

Fastness,  fiist'-n?;s,  S.     Firmness,  firm  adherence 
strength,  security;  a  strong  place;  a  place  not  easily 
forced. 

Fasti :oi:8,  fas'-tehu-us,  a.  464.    Proud,  haughty. 
F'at,  fat,  a.    Full-fed,  plump,    fleshy ;   coarse,  gross 

dull;  wealthy  rich. 
Fat,  fat,  s.    The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh. 
Fat,  fat,  «.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  put  tu  ferment 

or  he  hoaked. 

To  r,\T,  fat,  V.  a.    To  make  fat,  to  fatten. 

To  Fat,  fat,  V.n.    To  prow  fat,  to  grow  full  fleshed 

Fatal,  fa  tal,  a.     Deadly,  mortal,  «l«  strurtive,  causing 

drstrurtiftn  ;  proceeding  by  debliny,  inevitable,  necessary 

upiHtiutcd  b}  (k-Htinj. 


Fatalist,  fa-tal-list,  s.    One  who  maintains  that  all 

things  happen  by  invincible  necessity. 
Fatality,  fa-tal'-e-te,  s.  Predestination,  predetermined 
order  or  series  of  things  and  events ;  decree  of  fate ; 
tendency  to  danger. 
Fatally,  f<i'-tal-lt',  ad.    Mortally,  destructively,  even 

to  death ;  by  the  decree  of  fate. 
Fat  ALNESS,  fa'-tal-nes,  s.    Invincible  necessity. 
Fate,  fate,  s.    Destiny,  an  eternal  series  of  successive 
causes;  event  predetermined;  death,  destruction ;  cause 
of  death. 

Fated,  fa -ted,  a.    Decreed  by  fate;  determined  in 

any  manner  by  fate." 
Father,  f.i'-THcr,  s.  34.  78.  98.  He  by  whom  the 
son  or  daughter  is  begotten;  the  first  ancestor;  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  old  man;  the  title  of  any  man  reverent; 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  centuries;  the  title 
of  a  popish  confessor;  the  title  of  a  senator  of  old  Rome; 
the  appellation  of  the  first  person  of  the  adorable  Trin- 
ity, 7(i. 

Father-in-law,  fa-tHer-hi-law,  s.     The  father  of 

one's  husband  or  wife. 
To  Father,  fa -Tuer,  v.  a.    To  take  as  a  son  or 
daughter;  to  supply  with  a  father;  to  adopt  a  composi- 
tion; to  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  otfspriug  or  produc- 
tion. 

Fatherhood,  fa -TH(3r-hiid,  s.  The  character  of  a 
father. 

Fatherless,  fa -THer-les,  a.    Without  a  father. 
Fatherliness,  fa -THer-le-nes,  s.    The  tenderness  of 
a  father. 

Fatherly,  fa -THer-le,  a.    Paternal,  like  a  father. 
Fatherly,  fa-THer-le,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a 
father. 

Fathom,  faTH'-Qm,  s.  166.  A  measure  of  length  con- 
taining six  feet;  reach,  penetration,  depth  of  contrivance. 
To  Fathom,  faTH-ara,  v.  a.  To  encompass  with  the 
arms;  to  sound,  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth ;  to  pene- 
trate  into,  to  find  the  bottom;  as,  I  cannot  fathom  his 
design. 

Fathomless,  fiiTn'-um-les,  a.  That  of  which  no  bottom 
can  be  found;  that  of  which  the  circumference  cannot  be 
embraced. 

Fatidical,  fa-tld'-e-kal,  a.    Prophetick,  having  the 

power  to  foretell. 
Fatiferoiis  fa-tif'-fe-n-is,  a.    Deadly,  mortal. 
Fatigable,  fat'-e-ga-l)l,  a.    Easily  wearied. 
To  Fatigate,  fiit'-e-gatc,  v.  a.  91.    To  weary,  to 
fatigue. 

Fatigue,  fa-teeg',  s.  337.    Weariness,  lassitude;  the 

cause  of  weariness,  labour,  toil. 
To  Fatigue,  fa-teeg',  u.  a.  112.    To  tire,  to  weary. 
Fatkidneyed,  fat'-ltid-nid,  a.  283.  Fat. 


Fatling,  fat' -ling,  s.    A  young  animal  fed  fat  for  the 

laughter. 

Fatner,  fat'-tn-ur,  s.  More  properly  Fattcncr.  That 
which  gives  fatness.  ,  ,  in 

jir-  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Johnson  shouUl 
et  the  vulgar  spelling  of  this  word  have  a  place  in  Ins 
vocabulary.   Farlner  and  /  intixr  have  no  e.  between  the 
and  /»,  because  w  e  have  no  \  crb  to  partcn  or  to  vintvii, 
but /attener  from  the  word  to  fatten,  as  necessarily  re- 
quires the  €  as  fn'arh(  nrr,iHiit('ti('r,  listener,  e\c   1  he  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  word  aojtner,  whicii  see. 
Fatness,  fat'-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being  fat,  plump; 
fat,  grease;  unci  nous  or  greasy  matter;  fertility;  that 
w  hica  caii^t  s  fertility. 
To  Fatti;\,  fiit'-tii,'  v.  a.  405.    To  feed  up,  to  make 

fleshy;  to  make  fruitful;  to  feed  grossly,  to  increase. 
To  Fatten,  fat'-tn,  v,  n.    To  grow  fat,  to  be  pam- 
piired. 

Fatuous,  fatsh'  u-us,  a.  461.    Stupid,  foolish,  feeble 

of  mind  ;  impotent,  without  force. 
Fatuity,   I'a-liV-c-te,   s.     Foolishness,  weaknesi 

mind. 

i:V  b'or  the  second  syllabic  of  this  word,  see  Futurity. 
Fatwittku,  fat'->vit-<^d,  a.    Hea\y,  dull. 
I^'atty,  fat'-tr,  a.     Tnctnous,  oleaginous,  greasy. 
Fauckt,  filw'-.-et,  a.    A  pipe  inserted  into  a  vessel  to 

give  vent  to  the  liquor,  aud  slopped  up  by  a  peg  or  spigot. 


of 
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nhr  167,  n6t  163  -  tibe  171,  ti\b  172,  bdll  173  -  6II  299  -  p5And  313  -  thin  466,  this  469. 


Fafchiov,  filr-sliun,  s.    A  crooked  sword. 
FAViLLors,  fii-rir-lus,  a.    Cousisting  of  ashes. 
Faulcon,  fiiw'-Icn,  s.  —  See  Falcon. 
Fault,  fiilt,  s.  404.    Offence,  slight  crime,  somewhat 

liable  to  ceu.-;arc ;  defect,  want;  puzzle,  diiiicuKy. 

i:t  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  I  in  this  word  is  some 
tunes  sounded  and  sometimes  mute,  and  th;U  in  conversation 
n  IS  generally  suppressed.  To  this  Dr.  Kenrick  adds,  that 
It  is  needlessly  suppressed.  None  of  our  lexicographers 
have  marked  this  letter  mute  but  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  iVares, 
says,  the  word  is  pronounced  both  ways,  and  leaves  it  unde- 
termined ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston  decides  positivelv  against  re- 
taining the  /  even  in  writing:  his  reasons  arc,"  that  as  the 
French  have  left  out  the  I  iu  their  antiquated  fanlte,  wef 
ought  to  leave  it  out  of  our  English  word,  Mliich  was  de- 
rived from  their  ancient  one.  This  reasoning,  however,  I 
tnink  is  not  conclusi\  e.  If  aiU-r  deriving  words  from  their 
living  languages,  and  using  them  for  centuries,  we  w  ere  to 
alter  them  as  their  present  language  hapj)en8  to  alter,  our 
own  language  would  have  no  stability.  The  truih  is,  the 
French  language  is  much  more  altered  within  the  last  two 
centuries  than  the  English,  and  is  greatly  enfeebled  by 
dropping  its  consonants.  Its  nasal  vowels  too  have  added 
to  Its  weakness,  by  rendering  both  vowels  and  consonants 
less  distinct.  Ihe  I  lu  question  has  nothing  harsh  or  un 
common  in  its  sound,  and,  if  it  were  mute,  would  desert 
Its  relation  to  the  Latin  falsitas,  and  form  a  disgraceful 
exception  ;  and  if  poets  have  sometimes  dismissed  it  to  rhyme 
the  w  ord  m  ah  thought,  sought,  etc.  they  have  as  readily 
admitted  it  to  rnyme  with  malt,  salt,  and  assault. 

"Which  of  our  thrum- capp'd  ancestors  found  fault, 
'  I'or  want  oi  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  suit  "  King. 

Faultfixder,  fiik'-flnd-ur,  s.    A  censurer. 
Faultily,  fal'-te-le,  Not  rightly,  improperly. 

Faultixess,  fdl'-te-nes,  S.    Badness,  viciousuess ;  de 

linquency. 
Falltlesj!,  fiilt'-les,  a. 
Faulty,  fal'-te,  a 

roneous,  defective. 
Faux,  fawn. 


AV^T  P'^-,^*^"'''^^  .^r.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan, 
1  if       may  judge  by  the  position  of  the 

accent,  E.ttick,  make  only  two  syllables  of  this  word;  Mr. 
I  eny,Mr.  Aaies,and,  by  the  position  of  the  accent, Dr.  Ash, 
.iiree.  1  ilo  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  last 
hvision  the  best;  not  only  as  it  is  immediately  derived 
from  a  French  word  of  three  syllables,  feaulte,  but  a«  this 
IS  generally  its  quantity  in  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

u\^',",'"J'^*'^i.^'"*'"'^  V^^'^Se  for  his  truth, 
And  lasting  Jealty  to  the  new-made  king."  Shak. 

•  •  ;  •  Let  my  sovereign 

Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons. 

As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  'love."  ^        '  Uid, 

II  W  'l' '  •  V  V  •  •  disobeying, 
^'Disloyal  breaks  hh  fea/ty,  \nd  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heav'n."  Milton. 

«  V»v«'  Vi'  ••••  hird  and  beast  behold 

;  Alter  their  kinds;  I  bring  them  to  receive 
l<rom  thee  tneir  names;  and  pay  thee  feattu 
iubjectiou  .  ^ 


VViiJi  low  SL 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 
Oar  fealty  to  God,  or  to  disturb 
Conjugal  love." 


Ibid. 


m^LpI      7.''T'''^'°"n  Jol'nson  we  see  the  first  only 

Tn,n!^l  ^ihl  ^y^^^^  ^\^  <^^ven  here  it  may  be  pre- 

YouuJ  I  t  s  in'^tl,^  ^'"1""'  zV'^^"^^  ^^^^^^^  J^^e  tU  which 
louug  uses  in  the  word  really. 

Why  really  sisty-live  is  somewhat  old." 
Fear,  f^re,  s.  227.    Dread,  horrour,  apprehension  of 
Sfif;.n"^:'/''j^*'''°''  of  mind;  anxiety,  solicitude;  that 
which  causes  fear;  something  hung  up  io  scare  deer. 
JO  L  E\n,  lore,  v.  a.    To  dread,  to  consider  with  ap- 


Without  fault,  perfect. 
Guilty  of  a  fault,  blamable,  er- 


prehensions  of  terrour 
afraid. 


V.  n. 


to  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make 
To  live  in  horrour,  to  be  afraid  •, 


A  kind  of  rural  deity, 
vur,  V.  a.    To  support,  to  regard  with  I 

to 


Countenance,   kindness  ; ! 


con- 
convenient  ;  I 

Kindness, 


lb  Favour,  fa' 
kindness;  to  assist  with  advantages  or  conveniences: 
resemble  in  feature;  to  conduce  to,  to  contribute 

Fav  our,   fa -vur,   s.  314 
support,  defence;  kindness  granted;  lenity,  mitigation  of 
punishment;  leave,  good  will,  pardon;  object  of  favour 
person  or  tnuig  favoured;  something  given  bv  a  ladv 
he  ^a,rn;  any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token:  feature 
countenance. 

Favourable,  fa -viir-a-bl,  a.     Kind,  propitious,  af- 
fectionate; palliative,  tender,  averse  from  censure; 
ducive  to,  contributing  to ;  accommodate, 
beautiful,  well-favoured. 

Favoiraeleaess,    fa-vQr-a-bl-nes,  s, 
benignity. 

Favourably,  fa -vur-a-ble,  ad.  Kindly,  with  favour 
Favoured,  fa -vi'rd,  part.  a.  Regarded  with  kindaes 

featured,  with  well  or  ill. 
Fa  vot  redly,  fi'i'-varrt-le,  ad.    With  well  or  ill 

fair  or  foul  way. 
Favourer,  fii'-viir-fir,  s.    One  who  favours ;  one  who 

regards  with  kindness  or  tenderness 
Favourite,  fa-viir-jt,  156. 

beloved,  one  regarded  with  favour; 

panion  by  his  superior. 
Favoirless,  fa-vur-l6s,  a.  Ijufavoured,  not  regarded! 

with  kindness;  unfavouriiig,  unpropitions.  I 
Fautor,  faw^-tor,  s.  166.    Favourer,  counteuancer. 
Iautress,  faw'-tres,  s.     A  womau  that  favours  on 

shows  countenance. 
Fa^vv,  fawn,  s.    a  young  deer. 

To  Favv-x  fAwn  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  a  young  deer: 
vilely  ^'^"^I'lnS  I'efore  one,  as  a  dog ;  to  court  ser 

Fawxer,  faw'-nftr. 

servile  courtship. 
Fawxixgly,  faw'-ning-lc 

way. 

Fay,  fa,  s.    A  fairy,  au  elf 


To  Fear,  fere, 
to  be  anxious. 

Fearful,  fV^rc'-fi\l,  or  fer'-fdl,  a.  230.  Timorous; 

afraid  ;  awful ;  terrible,  dreadful.—  See  Fierce. 
Fearfully,  fere'-fi\l-l^',  or  fer'-fdl-l<^,  ad,  Timo- 

ously,  in  fear;  terribly,  dreadfully. 
ll^EARFULNEs.s  ferc'-fdl-ii^'s,  or  fer'-fdl-nes,  Ti- 
dTeaT"''""'  timidity  ;  state  of  being  afraid,  awe. 

Fearlessly,  fere'-Ies-Ie,  ad. 
F earlessaess,  fere'-l^s-nes,  s. 
Fearless,  fere'-Iet 


Without  terrour. 
Exemption  from  fear. 
.         Free  from  fear,  intrepid. 
I  easibility,  fe-z^'-bir-^-t(^,  s.    A  thing  practicable. 

ze-bl,  a.  227.    Practicable,  that  may 


a. 


EASIELE,  fc 

be  effected. 
Feasibly,  fe'-ze-ble,  ad. 
Feast,  feest,  s.  227.  An 


in  a 


A  person  or  thing! 
one  chosen  as  a  com- 


Festive,  joyful;  luxurious. 
Custom  observed  in  enter- 


One  that  fawns,  one  that  pays! 
ad.    Ill  a  cringing  servile  I 


To  Feague,  fcA 
Fealty,  fe -al-tc-,  s 


faith. 

V.  a.  337.    To  whip,  to  chastize. 
Duty  due  to  a  superior  lord. 


Practicably, 
entertainment  of  the  table, 
a  sumptuous  treat  of  great  numbers;  an  anniversary  day 
of  rejoicing something  delicious  to  the  palate.        ^  ^ 
lo  I  EAST,  feest,  V.  n.    To  eat  sumptuously. 
lo  Feast,  ft^^st,  v.  a.    To  entertain  sumptuously;  to 

delight,  to  jiamper.  ^  ^ 

Feaster,  feest'-ilr,  <?.    Oae  that  fares  deliciously;  one 

that  entertains  magnificently. 
Feastful,  feest'-ftil,  a. 
riotous. 

Feastrite,  feest'-rke,  s. 
tainnients. 

Feat  f(itc,  s.  227.    Act,  deed,  action,  exploit;  a  trick, 
a  ludicrous  performance.  ?     i-      >  , 

Feat,  Ute  a     Ready,  skilful,  ingenious;  nice,  neat. 
Feateous,  fe  -te-^s,  or  fe'-t.h^-i\s,  a.  263.  Neat 
dextrous.  '  i^^at, 

Feateously,  U'-U-As-U,  ad.    Neatly,  dextrouslv. 
F FATHER,  fcTH  -iir,     98.  234.    The  plume  of  bi'rds ; 

Sa\SSfin^"h^a^^^^"^'^'-  ^  ^  ''^ 

To  Featrer,  f^TH'-i^  V.  a.    To  dress 
to  ht  with  feathers;  to  tread  as 


cock ; 


in  feathers  , 
to  enrich,  to 


adorn;  to  feather  one's  nest7to"get  riches  t;,ied;;;: 
^fellhll''^^'''  feTH'-fir-bed,  s.     A  bed  stuffed  with 
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tf  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  tlU  83,  S!d  Sl-mi  93,  mlt  95-p'me  105,  pin  107 -nJ  162,  mSve  161, 

■     "  oiii'  2     .     One  that  feels ;  the  horns  or  an- 


FEATH.KBKIVEK,   fCTH -&r-drl-.fir,   s.     One  .ho|F™f^^^^s. 

cleanses  feathers.  o^o  ,  .uT,  f Pothers  iFEEtmc,  feel'-lng,  part.  a.    Expressive  of  great  seu- 

Fe  ITHERED,  f  CTH-vira,  «.  o39.  Clothed  with  feathers,     ^.^^.j.^^,  /gensihly  fdt/ 

fitted  with  feathers,  carrying  feathers  J  Feeling,  feel'-lng,  s.   The  sense  of  touch;  sensiLility, 

Feathebedge,  leTH -ur-eaie,  s.     jjoaros  oi  inau.»  | 

nercenti 


"pATHEKEDGfc,  AClrt  -"■^-'^".J^5  „  .u 

that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  another,  are  called  feather 
FeIt'heredged,  f^TH-flr-gdjd,  a.     Belonging  to  a 

featheredge.  ,  ,    „i  »    -,  . 

Fe  \tkerfew,  fexH  -iir-lu,  s.    A  plant. 
FE4THERIESS,  fcTH -fir-les,  a.    Without  feathers. 
FEATHERSELI.ER,  feTH-ur-sM-fir,  s.    One  who  sells 

Feathery,  fera -^r-e,  a.    Clothed  with  feathers. 
Featly,  fete'-le,  ad.    Neatly,  nimbly. 
Featness,  fete'-nes,  S.    Neatness,  dexterity. 
Feature,  fe -tshure,  s.  462.  The  cast  or  make  of  the 

face   any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 
To  Feaze,  feze,  v.  a.    To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope  ; 

FebrTeuge,  feb'-re-fuje,  s.    Any  medicine  serviceable 

in  a  fever.  „  ,   „         ^  ,  . 
Febrile,  fgb'-r!l,  a.  140. 
ceeding  from  a  fever 


tenderness,  perception. 
Feelingly,  feel'-Ing-le,  ad.  With  expression  of  great 

sensibility ;  so  as  to  be  sensibly  felt. 
Feet,  feet,  s.  246.    The  plural  of  Foot. 
Feetless,  feet'-les,  a.    Without  feet. 
To  Feign,  fane,  v.  a.  249.  385.    To  invent ;  to  make 
a  show  of,  to  do  upon  some  false  pretences;  to  dissemble, 
to  conceal. 

To  Feign,  fane,  v.  n.  To  relate  falsely,  to  image  from 

the  invention.  ,  ^. 

Feignedly,  fane -ed-le,  ad.  364.  In  fiction,  not  truly. 
Feigner,  fane'-ur,  s.    Inventer,  contriver  of  fiction. 
Feint,  fant.  s.  249.  A  false  appearance;  a  mock  assault. 
To  Felicitate,  fe-lis'-e-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  happy; 

to  congratulate,  ^        .  , 

Felicitation,  fe-lis-e-ta  -shun,  s.  Congratulation, 
Felicitous,  fe-lis'-e-tas,  a.  Happy. 

'  '    '         Happiness,  prosperity,  bliss- 


Constitutlng  a  fever;  pro- 1  Felicity,  fe-lis'-e-te,  s. 

'  fulness 


The  name  of  the  second  j  Feline,  fe-line,  a.  140. 
'  cat 


lees,  sediment,  subsidence 

Muddiness,  quality  of] 
;  lees,  feces,  sediment, 


the 


February,  feb  -rii-a-re,  s. 

month  in  the  year. 
Feces,  fe -sez,  s.  Dregs, 

excrement.     „  ,  , 
Feculence,  fek  -ii-lense, 
Feculency,  fek'-u-len-se  , 
abounding  with  lees  or  sediment 
dreffs. 

Feculent,  f^k'-u-l^nt,  a.    Foul,  dreggy,  excrementi 

Fecund,  fek'-imd,  a.  Fruitful,  prolifick.  See  Facund 
Fecundation,  fSk-kfin-da -shan,  s.    The  act  of  mak 

To  FecundIfy,  f^-kfin-d^-fi,  v.  a.     To  make  fruit  „.   

ful.              ,     ,  ,     ,    t              .r.                     f  I  Felloe,  fel'-lo,  s.  296.  The  circumference  of  a  wheel 
Fecundity,  fe-kun -de-te,  s.    Frmtfulness,  quality  "llp^j^^^^^,  fel'-l6,  s.  327.     An  associate,  one  united  in 
producing  or  bringing  forth.           -  rr   -f   ^                I    the  sam'e  affair;  one  of  the  same  kind;  one  thing  suiU-d 
FED,fed.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  oi  To  feed.               I    to  another,  one  of  a  pair;  a  familiar  appellation  used  son.o 
'  1  .1-..*       I    ^.   -.v   +„,.,i„oc=    snmoiimpa  Mit.h  coiitempt ;  mcai 


Like  a  cat,  pertaining  to  a 

Fell,  fM,  a.    Cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman ;  savage,  ra- 
venous, bloody. 
Fell,  fel,  s.    The  skin,  the  hide. 
To  Fell,  fel,  v.  a.    To  knock  down,  to  bring  to 

ground ;  to  hew  down,  to  cut  down. 
Fell,  fel.    The  pret.  of  To  fall. 
Feller,  fel'-lur,  s.    One  that  hews  down. 
Fellifluous,  fel-lif'-flu-fis,  a.  518.     Flowing  with 

fIllmonger,  fM'-mfing-gar,  s.  381.    A  dealer  in 
hides. 

Fellness,  fel'-nes,  S.    Cruelty,  savageness. 


FedaRY,  fed'-a-re,  s.'   A  partner,  or  a  dependant. 
Federal,  f£d'-ei-^l,  a.    Relating  to  a  league  or  con  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Fed^rary,  fM'-gr-a-r^,  s.    A  confederate,  an  accom-  To  Fellow,  fel'-l^,  ^-'^^^^  '?"7"'n 


times  with  fondness, 

wretch,  sorry  rascal;  a  member  of  a  college  that  shares 
its  revenue. 


Federate,  fcd'-gr-ate,  a.  91.  Leagued. 
Fee  fee   S.  246.  All  lands  and  tenements  that  are  held 

by  any  Jcknowledgment  of  superiority^  to  f  higher  lord ; 

n'compense,-  paynTents  occasionally  c  aimed  by  persons  m 

omce  '  reward  paid  to  physicians  or  lawyers. 
To  Fee,  fee,  v.  a.    To  reward,  to  pay ;  to  bribe,  to 

keen  in  hire.  i     •  1 1 

Fefele,  fe -bl,  a.  405.  Weakly,  debilitated,  sickly. 
Feebleminded,  fe -bl-mlnd'-ed,  a.  W  eak  of  mind. 
FKEBi,ENEfeS,  feb'-bl-nCs,  s.    W  eakness,  imbecility,  in- 

Feep.lv,  fe -ble,  ad.     Weakly,  without  strength. 
To  Feed,  feed,  v.  a.  246.    To  supply  with  food;  to 

grace,  to  consume  by  cattle;  to  nouriHli,  to  chensli ;  to 

keep  in  hop.-  or  expectation;  to  delight,  to  entertain. 
To  !•  KEU,  feed,  V.  n.    To  take  food ;  to  prey,  to  live 

by  eatinfr;  to  grow  fat  or  plump. 
Feed,  fe«'d,  s.    Food,  that  which  ie  oaten;  pasture 
Feeder,  feed'-nr,  s.    One  that  gives  food;  an  exciter, 

an  encouragiT one  that  eats,  one  that  eats  nicely. 
Fi;i  KAiiM,  iVe'  riirii),  s.     Tenure  by  which  lauds  arc 

III  Id  of  a  Hii|tcrior  lord. 
To  Feel,  feel,  i'.  n.    Pret.  Fell.  Part,  pass.  Felt.  To 

Ir.iM-  p«Tccption  of  ihinps  |)V  ihi;  lourh  ;  to  search  by  fe»  l 

ing;  in  ha\r  a  (juick  «(  of  good  or  e\il;  toappe 

to  the  touch. 
To  Feel,  feel,  v.  a.  246. 

to  tr>,  to  Moiiiid 

alfrcH  d  l»\  ;  to  kno",  lo  b<;  a 
Feel,  feel,  «.    Ti»t-  hvih-c  o 


Fellow-commoner,  fgl-lo-koin -un-ur,  s.  A  com 
mouer  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order,  who  dines  with 
the  fellows.  ,     ,       i,    ,  i  «      .i  . 

Fellow-creature,  fel-lo-kre -tshure,  s.    One  that 

has  the  same  Creator.  ^  ^ 
Fellow-heir,  fM-hVare  ,  s.  Coheir. 
Fellow-helper,  fel-h)-h^;l|>'-ur,  s.^  Coadjutor. 
Fellow-labourer,  fM-b'.-la'-bui-ur,  s.     One  who 

labours  in  the  same  dcsifrn.  ,  ,  . 
Fellow-servant,  fel-lo-ser -vant,  s. 

the  same  master.  „ 
Fellow-soldier,  fel  h)-s()l-jur,  s. 

under  the  same  commander. 
Fellow-student,  fel-lo-stu -dent,  s.  One  who  studies 

in  company  with  another.  ,    ,  ^  ,    ,  ^  , 

Fellow-sufferer,  lel-lo-s&r-i'ir-ur,  s.      One  who 

shares  the  same  e\ils. 
Fellow-feeling,  fel-lo-fce -ling,  s.  Sympathy;  com- 
bination, joint  interest, 

ELLOM  LIKE,  f{'l'-lo-llkc, 


One  that  has 
One  who  fights 


a. 


Like  a  companion,  on 


perceive  by  the  touch 
to  liaxe  Meiife  of  pain  <ir  pleasure;  to  be 
ac(|iiaiii(<'<l  A\  ilh. 
f  feeling,  tlu'  touch. 


rEi.LOWLV,  fel-lo-ie, 

luiiial  terms.  .      ,  .      ,  . 

1^1  .LOMsmr,  fM'-lo-shli),  S.  Companionship,  associa- 
tion •  equality  ;  parlnership  ;  frecpu  nry  of  intercourse  so- 
•i  l  nlV  srn  and  fondness  for  festal  cn.ertaiii- 

IncntV!  an  esUblish.nent  in  the  college  with  share  u.  .U 
revenue. 

I'fi.lv,  fel'-h',  ad.    Cruelly,  inhumanly,  savagely. 
ELO-i.E-sE,  f.''-lo-d«''-s(''',  s.    1.1  la>v,  he  that  coinmil- 
teih  felony  bj  murdering  himself. 


FED  (  185  ) 

nhr  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172^  bi\ll  173  —  bll  299 


Felox,  fel'-fm,  s.  166.     One  who  has  committed  a| Feoffment,  fef-ment,  s. 
capital  crime  ;  a  v  hitlow,  tumour,  formed  betweea  the  I  session, 
bone  and  its  mvesting  membrane.  IFeracity,  fe-ras'-e-te 

Felox,  iel-un,  a.    Cruel,  traitorous,  inhuman.  iFERAii  fe'-riil  a 

Felomous,  fe-lo'-ne-fis,  a.  "  '        •  '  • 

lainous,  malignant 


FES 

p5und  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

The  act  of  grantiug  pos- 


Fruitfulness,  fertility. 
.    ,       .  a  '  7        Funeral,  mournful. 

Wicked,  traitorous,  vil- jFERiATiON,  U-r^-k'-sMn,  s.  534.     The  act  of  keep- 


,  12,1,,  I    iiiff  holiday 

1  ELOxiorsLY,  te-lo -ne-iis-le,  ad.  In  a  felonious  way,  I  ferine,  fe-rine 


A  crime  denounced  capital  by 


Not  masculine,  belonging  to  a 


Feloxy,  fel'-fln-e 
the  law. 

Felt,  felt.    The  pret.  of  Feel. 
Felt,  felt,  s.  Cloth  made  of  wool  united  without  weav 

ing  ;  a  hide  or  skin 
Felucca,  fe-luk'-a,  s.  A  small  open  boat  with  six  oars 
Fe.male,  fe'-raale,  s.    A  she,  one  of  the  sex  which 

brings  young. 
Female,  fe'-inale,  a. 

she. 

Femixality,  fem-e-nal'-e-te,  s.    Female  nature. 
Feminine,  fein'-e-nln,  a.  150.  Of  the  sex  that  brings 

young,  female;  soft,  tender,  delicate;  effeminate,  eraas 

culated. 

Femoral,  fem'-o-ral,  a.    Belonging  to  the  thigh. 
Fex,  fen,  s.    A  marsh,  low  flat  and  moist  ground ; 
moor,  a  bog. 

Fexberry,  fen'-ber-re,  s.    A  kind  of  blackberry. 
Fence,  f^nse,  s.     Guard,  security,  outwork,  defence 

enclosure,  mound,  hedge ;  the  art  of  fencing,  defence ; 

skill  in  defence. 
To  Fexce,  fense,  v.  a.    To  enclose,  to  secure  by  an 

enclosure  or  hedge;  to  guard. 
To  Fence,  fense,  v.  n.    To  practise  the  arts  of  ma 

nual  defence  ;  to  guard  against,  to  act  on  the  defensive  ; 

to  fight  according  to  art. 
Fenceless,  fense'-les,  a.    Without  enclosure,  open. 
Fencer,  fen'-sur,  s.  One  who  teaches  or  practises  the 

use  of  weapons. 
Fencible,  fen'-se-bl,  a.  405.    Capable  of  defence. 
Fencing-master,  fen'-slng-miis-tur 

teaches  the  use  of  Aveapons. 
Fexcing-school,  fen'-sing-skoOl,  s. 

the  use  of  weapons  is  taught. 
To  Fend,  fend,  v.  a.    To  keep  off,  to  shut  out. 
To  Fend,  fend,  v.  n.  To  dispute,  to  shift  off  a  charge 
Fender,  fen'-di"ir,  s.    A  plate  of  metallaid  before  the 

lire  to  hinder  coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forward  to  the 

floor ;  any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  keep 

off  violence. 

Feneration,  fen-er-a'-shun,  s.     Usury,  the  gain  of 
interest. 

Fennel,  fen'-nel,  s.  99.    A  plant  of  strong  scent 
Fenny,  fen'-ne,  a. 
marsh. 

Fenxystones,  fen -ne-stonz,  s,    A  plant. 
Fensl  cked,  fen'-sukt,  a.    Sucked  out  of  marshes. 
Feod,  fude,  s.    Fee,  tenure 
Feodal,  fu -dal,  a.    Held  of  another. 
Feodary,  fu -dii-re,  s.  One  who  holds  his  estate  under 
the  tenure  of  suit  and  service  to  a  superior  lord. 


Wild,  savage. 
S.    Barbarity,  savageness. 


NE,  le  -rine,  a.  140. 
Ferixeness,  fe-rine' -nes, 

Ferity,  fer'-e-te,  s.    Barbarity,  cruelty,  wilducss. 
To  Ferment,  fer-ment',  v.  a.    To  exalt  or  rarefy  by 

intestine  motion  of  parts. 
To  Ferment,  fer-ment',  v.  n.    To  have  the  parts  put 

into  intestine  motion. 
Ferment,  fer-ment,  s.  492.     That  which  causes  in- 
testine motion;  the  intestine  motion,  tumult. 
Fermentable,  fer-ment'-a-bl,  a.     Capable  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Fermextal,  fer-ment'-al,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
cause  fermentation. 

Fermentation,  fer-men-ta'-shun,  s.  A  slow  motion 
of  the  intestine  particles  of  a  mixed  body,  arising  usually 
from  the  operation  of  some  active  acid  matter. 

Fermentative,  fer-men'-ta-tiv,  a.  Causing  fermen- 
tation. 

Fern,  fern,  s.     A  plant. 
Ferxy,  fern -e,  a.    Overgrown  with  fern. 
Ferocious,  fe-rcV-slius,  a.  357.    Savage,  fierce. 
Ferocity,  fe-ros'-e-te,  a.    Savageness,  fierceness. 
Ferreous,  fer'-re-us,  a.  Consisting  of  iron,  belonging 

Ferret,  fer'-rit,  s.  99.  A  quadruped  of  the  weasel 
kind,  used  to  catch  rabbits ;  a  kind  of  narrow  ribband. 


To  Ferret,  fer'-rlt,  v.  a.  99. 

ing  places. 
Ferreter,  fer -rit-ur,  s 
privacies. 

One  who  I  ^ erriage,  fer'-re-idje, 
ferry. 


To  drive  out  of  lurk- 
One  that  hunts  another  in 
90.     The  fare  paid  at  a 


A  place  in  which  K^™*'^^®^®'  fer-ru-jin-us,  c.  Partaking  of  the  par- 
'    tides  and  qualities  of  iron. 
Ferrule,  fer'-ril,  s.  An  iron  ring  put  round  any  thing 
to  keep  it  from  cracking.  ° 
To  Ferry,  fer'-re,  v.  a.    To  carry  over  in  a  boat. 
Ferry,  fer'-re,  s.    A  vessel  of  carriage ;  the  passage 

over  which  the  ferryboat  passes. 
Ferrymax,  fer  -re-man,  s.  88.  One  who  keeps  a  fer- 
ry, one  who  for  hire  transports  goods  and  passengers. 
Fertile,  fer'-tll,  a.  140.    Fruitful,  abundant. 
Fertilexess,  fer'-til-nes,  s.    Fruitfulness,  fecundity. 
Marshy,  boggy;    inhabiting  the  I  Fertility,  fer-tll'-e-te,  s.    Abundance,  fruitfulness. 

To  Fertilize,  fer'-tll-lize,  v.  a.    To  make  fruitful, 

to  make  plenteous,  to  make  productive. 
Fertily,  fer'-til-e,  ad.    Properly  Fertilely.  Fruit- 
fully, plenteously. 
Fervexcy,  fer-ven-se,  s.    Heat  of  mind,  ardour; 

flame  of  devotion;  zeal. 
Fervent,  fer'-vent,  a.    Hot,  boiling;  hot  in  temper, 
,j,   ^  ,  u  I    vehement;  ardent  in  piety,  warm  in  zeal. 

10  1<E0FF,  tet,  V.  a.  i56.  To  put  in  possession,  to  in-jFERVEXTLY,  fer'-vent-le,  ad.  Eagerly,  vehementlv 
vest  with  right.  I    ,vith  pious  ardour.  ^ 

Fervid,  fer'-vid,  a.  Hot,  burning,  boiling ;  vehement, 
eager,  zealous. 

TY,  fer-vi(l'-e-te,  s.    Heat,  zeal,  ardour. 
Fervidness,  fer'-vid-nes,  s.    Ardour  of  mind ,  zeal. 
Ferula,  fer'-u-la,  s.  An  instrument  with  which  young 


I  had  always  supposed  that  the  diphthong  in  this  word 
and  its  compound  enfeoff  was  pronounced  like  the  Jong  open     ^^^.^^  , 
e,  but  upon  inquiry  into  its  actual  pronunciation  by  tlie|T^  ' 
gentlemen  of  the  Jaw,  found  I  had  been  in  an  error;  andfJ^ERVIDI 
though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  mark  feoff  with  tlie 
short  e,  they  are  in  the  same  error  respecting  en/eq/f,  which 
they  mark  with  the  Jong  e.    Dr.  Keurick  and  Mr.  Barclay 
.-ire  under  the  same  mistake  in  feoff,  by  pronouncing  the 
tliphthong  long;  and  Mr.  IVarcs  is  wrong  also  in  pronounc- 
ing enfeoff  m  ihe  same  manner.  Mr.  Terry  is  the  only  one 
who  IS  right  in  pronouncing  the  diphthong  short  in  both. 
So  much,  however,  had  my  tar  been  used  to  the  long  souml 
oi  this  diphthong,  that  it  escaped  me  in  the  words  enfeoff 
and  enfeofjment;  which,  to  be  consistent,  1  ought  certainly 
Co  have  marked  with  theshort  sound,  as  in  feoff  aad  feoffee. 


Feoffee,  fef-fee,  s. 
Feoffer,  fef-fOr,  s. 
thing. 


One  put  in  possession. 

One  who  gives  possession  of  any 


scholars  are  beaten  on  the  hand. 

Fervour,  fer'-vur,  s.  314.    Heat ,  warmth ;  heat  of 
mind,  zeal. 


Fescennine,  fes'-sen-nlne,  a.  Belonging  to  a  kind 
of  wanton  obscure  poetry  aung  by  the  ancient  Romans  at 
weddings. 

Fescue,  fes'-ku,  s.    A  small  wire  by  which  those  who 

teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters. 
Festal,  f^s'-tal,,  a.    Belonging  to  a  feast;  festive, 
joyous. 

Aa 


FIB  (  186  )  FIE 

559.  Fate  73,  far 77,  faU  83,  fat  81 —me  93,  mU  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSve  164, 

To  Fester  fls'-tur,  v.  «.    To  rankle,  to  corrupt,  to  I  Fibrous,  fi'-brus,  a,  314.     Composed  of  fibres  or 
'  ■  stamina. 

a     Hasty,  nurnea.  ■  Fibula,  flb'-u-la,  s.    The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of 

¥^^,  f8s-te-„kf ,  ad.   H-t„,    ^eednJ  thejeg, 
Festiaatiox,  fes-te-na-ahun,  S.    Haste,  hurry.  steady  ;  not  fixed,  subject  to  vicissitude! 

Festival,  fes'-te-val,  a.  Pertaining  to  feasts,  Joyous.  I  p^^^^^^^^^g^^  fik'-kl-nes,  s.  Inconstancy,  uncertainty, 
Festival,  fes'-te-val,  s.    Time  of  feast,  anniversary  I  unsteadiness. 

day  of  civil  or  religious  joy.  |  FiCKLY,  fik'-kl-le,  ad.  Without  certainty  or  stability. 

Festive,  fes'-tiv,  a.  140.    Joyous,  gay.  ^    I  Fictile,  flk'-til,  a.  140.  Manufactured  by  the  potter. 

Festivity,  fes-tiv'-e-te,  S.    Festival,  time  of  lejoic- 1  p ^^^^^  fik'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  feigning  or  invent- 
ing; gayety,  joyfuluess.  I    ^,,^5  the  tiling  feigned  or  invented  ;  a  falsehood,  a  lie. 
,  fes-toon,  s.    In  architecture,        or^5™«^t|FiCTious,  fik'-shus,  a.  292.    Fictitious,  imaginary. 

Fictitious,  fik-tish'-us,  a.  Counterfeit,  not  genuine ; 

feigned;  not  real,  not  true. 
Fictitiously,  fik-t!sli -us-le,  ad.  Falsely,  counter- 
feitly. 

A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 


Festoon,  fes-tOOn ,  s.    In  architecture,  an  ornament 
of  carved  vrork  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of 
flowers,  or  leaves  twisted  together. 
Festucine,  fes'-tu-sin,  a.  140.    Straw  colour. 
Festucous,  fes-tu -kus,  a.    Made  of  straw. 

To  Fetch,  fetsh,  v.  a.    To  go  and  bring;  to  strike jp^;^';'^-    fi^^'.^l,  s. 
at  a  distance;  to  produce  by  some  kind  of  force;  to  reach,  I  ^ 

to  arrive  at;  to  obtain  as  Its  price.  To  Fiddle,  fid'-dl,  V.  71.  405.    To  play  upon  the 

To  Fetch,  f^tsh,  v.  n.    To  move  with  a  quick  return. ^  J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^l^^^^^  i^^^^,^^^ 

Fetch,  fetsh,  s.    A  stratagem  by  which  any  thmg  is  I  p^jj^jj^^p^j^jj^^^  ^  fld'-dl-fad'-dl ,  s.    Trifles.  A  cant 


A  musician,  one  that  plays 


word. 

Fiddler,  fid'-dl-ur,  s, 
1    upon  the  fiddle. 

[Fiddlestick,  fid'-dl-stlk,  s.  The  bow  and  hair  which 
a  fiddler  draws  over  the  strings  of  a  fiddle. 

[FiDDLESTRiNG,   f id'-dl-strlng ,  s. 
fiddle. 


The  string  of  a 
Honesty,  faithful 


V.  n.    Tojmove  nimbly  and 


indirectly  performed,  a  trick,  an  artifice 
Fetcher,  fetsli-ur,  s.    One  that  fetches. 
Fetid,  fet'-id,   a.   296.     Stinking,   rancid.  See 

Fetus.         ,    ,      ,  »  . 

Fetidness,  fet  -id-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  stinking 
Fetlock,  fet'-lok,  s.    A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  be 

hind  the  pastern  joint.  i     s  »  i  i 

Fetter,  fet'-tur,  s.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  I  Fidelity  ,  fe-del-e-te,  s.  126 

Fetters.  Chains  for  the  feet.  |  adherence. 

To  Fetter,  fet'-tur,  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  enchain,  tolToFiDGE,  fidje 

shackle,  to  tie.  I  To  Fidget,  fidg'-it,  99 

To  Fettle,  fet'-tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  do  trifling  business.!   irregularly.  A  cant  word. 

Fetus,  fe-tus,  s.  296.  489.    Any  animal  in  embryo,  I  Fiducial,  fe-du-shal,  a.  126.357.    Confident,  un 
any  thing  yet  in  the  womb.  .      ^  ,       .1    doubting.  .       „  ...  i  „ 

tfr  Whence  can  arise  the  diff"erent  quantity  of  the  e  ml        For  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  the  second  syllable 

Fetus  and  Fetid?  Till  a  better  reason  appear,  let  us  sup- 1  of  this  and  the  two  following  words,  as  it  written  joo,  as 

pose  the  following:  Fetus, except  the  diphthong,  retains  itsljyir.  Sheridan  has  marked  them,  see  Principles 

Latin  form,  and  therefore  is  naturally  pronounced  w  ith  its  I  and  472. 

first  syllable  long.  Fetid  is  anglicised;  and  as  most  ol lpjj,jjpj^,^-j,^  fe-du -slie-ar-e,  s.  One  who  holds  any 
these  anglicised  words  of  two  syllables  are  derived  iroml    ^.     .  ^^^^  ^^.^^  depends 

Latin  words  of  three,  where  the  first,  be  it  short  oi  ,'o»g,  p,     ^  -      -      •   ■  ^  • 

is  in  our  English-Latin  pronounced  short,  the  same  syllable  t  IDI  CIARY, 

in  the  English  words  is  generaHy  short  likewise.    1  his  has  I    undoubtiiig.  .      i  i ,  w 

established  something  like  a  rule;  and  this  rule  has  shor- 1  Fief,  teet,  S.    A  fee,  a  manor,  a  possession  held  by 
tcned  the  first  syllable  of  Fetid ,  though  loug  in  the  Latin 
Foetidua.—  See  Drama. 
Feud,  fude,  s.  264.    Quarrel,  contention 
Feudal,  fu'-dal,  a.    Pertaining  to  fees  or  tenures  by 

which  lands  are  held  of  a  superiour  lord. 
Feudal,  fu -da!,  s.    A  dependance,  something  held  by 

tenure. 

Feudatory,  fu-da-tar-e,  s.    One  who  holds  not  m 
chief,  but  by  some  conditional  tenure 
JJomestick 


on  faith  without  works. 
C.    Confident,  steady. 


some  tenure  of  a  superiour. 
Field,  feeld,  s.  275.   Ground  not  inhabited,  not  built 
on;  cultivated  tract  of  ground;   the  open  country,  op- 
posed to  quarters;  the  ground  of  battle  ;  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  any  army;  a  vide  expanse;  space,  compass,  ex- 
tent; in  heraldry,  the  surface  of  a  shield. 
Fielded,  feel'-ded,  a.  ^  Being  in  a  field  of  battle. 
Field-basil,  fecld-baz'-il,  s.    A  plant. 
For  the  o  8ec|FiELDBED,  feeld'-b^d,  s.    A  bed  contrived  to  be  set 
up  easily  in  the  field. 

Commander  of 


Fever,  fe'-vur,  s.    A  disease  in  which  the  body  isl fj^i^ppARE^  fel'-fare,  s.  515. 
violently  heated,  and  the  pulse  quickened  ,  or  ii  whichip        ^^^^^^^^j^    feeld-mar'-slial ,  S. 
heat  and  cold  prevail  by  turns.  It  is  sometimes  continual,!        ^       .^^  the  field. 
Boinetiincs  intermittent  ■  ^   


Feveret,  fe-vur-^t',  s.    A  slight  fever,  febricula. 
Feverfew,  fc'-vur-fu,  S.    A  herb. 
Feverish,  fc-vur-ish,  a.    Troubled  with  a  fever; 
tending  to  a  fever;  uncertain,  inconstant,  now  hot,  now  I 
cold  ;  not,  burning. 
FEVKUifiHNKss,  fe-vur-ish-nSs,  8.    A  slight  disorder] 

of  the  feverish  kind. 
Fevkkouk,  fc'-vAr-As,  a.  Troubled  vith  a  fever  orj 
ague;  having  the  nature  of  a  fever  ;  having  a  tendency  1 
to  produce  fevers, 
Fkvkrv,  fe'-vAr-c,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever. 
Few,  fu,  a.  Not  many,  not  a  great  number. 
FKWKL,fu -il,«.99.  ConibuHtilc  matter,  as  firewood,  coal. 
FeW!\kh8,  riV-n?;H,  «.  SniallucHH  of  number. 
Fib,  fib,  ».  A  lie,  a  falHchood. 
To  Fib,  fib,  v.  n.  To  lie,  to  tell  lici. 
FlBBKK,  fib'  bAr,  8.  A  teller  of  fibs. 
FiBRK,  fi'-brtr,  ».  416.  A  Hmall  thread  or  string. 
Fibril,  fl'-bril,  «.    A  small  fibre  or  string. 


A  mouse  that  bur- 


army   ^  ^  ^ 

FiELDMOUsE,  fccld'-moiise,  s. 

rows  iji  banks.      . .      ^  ^    ,  , 
FiELDOFFicER,  feold-or-fc-sur,  s.  An  officer  whose 
command  in  the  lield  extends  to  a  whole  regiment,  as 
the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 
FiELDPiECE,  fct'ld'-pcese,  s.    Small  cannon  used  in 

battles,  but  not  in  sieges. 
FiEiSD,  ft'eiid,  s.  275.    An  enemy,  the  great  enemy 

of  mankind,  Satan ;  any  infernal  being. 
Fierce,  Iccrsc,  or  i^rsc,  a.  Savage,  ravenous; 
vehement;  outrageous;  angry  ,  furious;  strong,  torcible. 
The  first  mode  of  jironouncing  this  Mord  is  the  most 
general ;  the  second  is  heard  chielly  on  (he  stage.  Actors, 
wiio  have  such  continual  occasion  to  express  the  passions, 
feel  a  propriety  in  giving  a  short  vowel  sound  to  «  ""rd 
denoting  a  rapid  and  violent  emotion;  and  therefore,  though 
this  pronunciation  inav  be  said  to  be  grammatically  impro- 
per, it  is  philot-oPhically^  right.  See^  ChetrftU. 
FiKiKKLV,  iccrse'-Ic,  or  fSise'-le,  ad. 

furiously.         t  t      /    t  rj     '  « 

FiKRCK.%Ess,  f(;erse-ncs,  or  fcrsc-ncs,  s. 
savagcucsH  ;  violence,  outrageous  passion. 


Violently, 
Ferocity, 


In  law,  a  ja 
in  an  action  of 
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nht  167,  nk  163  -  thhe  171,  tfib  172,  b&U  173  -  611  299  -  pSAnd  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Filbert,  fil'-bfirt,  s.  98.    A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a 
thin  shell. 

To  Filch,  filsh,  v.  n.    To  steal,  to  pilfer. 
FiLCHER,  filsh'-ur,  s.  98.    A  thief,  a  petty  robher. 
File,  file,  s.    A  thread ;  a  line  on  which  papers  are 
string;  a  catalogue,  roll;  a  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one 
behind  another;^  an  instrument  to  smooth  metals. 
Filecutter,  file'-kut-ur,  *.    A  maker  of  files. 
To  File,  file,   v.  a.    To  string  upon  a  thread  or 

Mire;  to  cut  Mith  a  file;  to  foul,  to  sully,  to  pollute. 
To  File,  file,  v.  n.    To  march  in  file,  not  abreast. 

but  one  behind  another. 
FiLEMOT,  fil'-e-niot,  s. 

colour. 
Filer,  fi'-li\r,  s.  1 


FiERiFAciAs,  fl-e-re-fa-shus,  s.  88. 

dicial  writ  from  him  that  has  recovered 

debt  or  damages,  to  the  sherilf,  to  command  him  to  levy 

the  debt,  or  the  damages. 
Fieriness,  fi'-er-e-nes,  s.    Hot  qualities,  heat,  acri 

mony  ;  heat^of  temper,  intellectual  ardour. 
Fiery,  fi'-er-e,  a.    Consisting  of  fire;  hot  like  fire 

vehement,  ardent,  active;  passionate,  outrageous,  easily 

provoked;  unrestrained,  fierce;  heated  by  fire 
Fife,  fife,  s.    A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum. 
Fifteen,  fif -teen.  a.    Five  and  ten. 
Fifteenth,  fif'-tecntA,  a.  The  fifth  after  the  tenth 
Fifth,  fifth,  a.    The  next  to  the  fourth. 
Fifthly,  fifth'-U,  ad.    In  the  fifth  place. 
Fiftieth,  fif-te-efA,  a.  279.  The  next  to  the  forty 

ninth. 

Fifty,  fif'-te,  a.    Five  tens. 

Fig,  f Jg",  s,    A  tree  that  bears  figs ;   the  fruit  of  the 

fig-tree. 

FiGAPPLE,  fig'-.ip-pl,  s.  405.    A  fruit. 

Figmarigold,  fig-mar'- e-g()ld,  s.    A  plant. 

To  Fight  ,  fitc,  v.  n.    Pret.  Fought.  Part,  pass 

Fought.   To  contend  in  battle,  to  make  war;  to  contend 

in  single  fight;  to  contend 
To  Fight,  fitc,  v.  a.  To  v  ar  against,  to  combat  against. 
Fight,  flte,  s.    Battle;  combat,  duel;  something  to 

screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 
Fighter,  fi'-tur,  s.    Warriour,  duellist. 
Fighting,  fi'-ting,  part.  a.  Qualified  for  war,  fit  for 

battle ;  occupied  by  war. 
Figment,  fig'-ment,  s.    An  invention,  a  fiction,  the 

idea  feigned. 
Figpecker,  flg'-pek-ur,  s.    A  bird. 
FiGLLATE,  fjg'-ii-late,  a.  91.  Made  of  potter's  clay 
FiGURABLE,  fig'-u-ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  brought 

to  a  certain  form ,  and  retained  in  it.   Thus  lead  is  figu 

rable,  but  not  water. 
FiGURABiLiTY,  f jg-u-ra-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  capable  of  a  certain  and  stable  from. 
FiGURAL,  fjg'-u-ral,  a.    Belonging  to  a  figure. 
FlGURATE,  fig'-u-rate,  a.  91.    Of  a  certain  and  de- 
terminate form;  resembling  any  thing  of  a  determinate 

form. 

Figuration,  fig  -u-ra  -sbun,  s.  Determination  to  a 
certain  form ;  the  act  of  giving  a  certain  form, 

FlGlRATiVE,  fig'-u-ra-tiv,  a.  Representing  some- 
thing else,  typical;  not  literal;  full  of  rhetorical  exorua- 
tions. 

Figuratively,  fig'-u-ra-tiv-Ie ,  ad.  By  a  figure, 
in  a  sense  dilTerent  from  that  which  words  originally 
imply. 

Figure,  flg'-iire,  s.  The  figure  of  any  thing  as  ter- 
minated by  the  outlines;  shape;  person,  external  form, 
appearance,  mean  or  grand;  distinguished  appearance, 
eminence,  remarkable  character;  a  statue,  an  image;  re- 
presentations in  painting;  a  character  denoting  a  number; 
the  horoscope,  the  diagram  of  the  aspects  of  the  as^trolo 
gicjil  houses;  in  theology,  type,  representative;  in  rhe 
torick.  any  mode  of  speaking  in  which  words  are  detorted 
from  their  literal  and  primitive  sense;  in  grammar,  any 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy  or  syntax. 


A  brown  or  yellow-brown 
One  who  files,  one  who  uses 


To  give  to  drink;  to  grow  full; 


the  file  in  cutting  metals. 

Filial,  fil'-yal,  a.  113.  Pertaining  to  a  son,  befit- 
ting a  son ;  bearing  the  ^Jiaracter  or  relation  of  a  son. 

Filiation  ,  fil-e-a'-shun ,  s.  The  relation  of  a  son 
to  a  father,  correlative  to  paternity. 

Filings,  fi'-llngz,  s.  Fragments  rubbed  off  by  the  file. 

To  Fill  ,  f  il ,  v.  a.  To  store  till  no  more  can  be 
admitted;  to  pour  liquor  into  a  vessel  till  it  reaches  the 
top;  to  satisfy,  to  content;  to  glut,  to  surfeit;  to  fill  out 
to  pour  out  liquor  for  drink,  to  extend  by  somethingcon- 
builf  '  '      ^^^^       '      ^"PPJ^j  to  occupy  by 

ToViLL,  fil,  V.  n. 
to  glut,  to  satiate. 

Fill,  fil,  s.  As  much  as  may  produce  complete  satis- 
faction ;  the  place  between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

Filler,  fil'-lur,  s.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room  with- 
out use ;  one  whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels  of  car- 

Fillet,  fil  -lit,  S.  99.  A  band  tied  round  the  head 
or  other  part ;  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied  com- 
monly to  veal ;  meat  rolled  together,  and  tied  round ;  iu 
architecture,  a  little  member  which  appears  in  the  orna- 
ments and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwise  called  listel. 

To  Fillet,  fil'-lit,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  bandage 
or  fillet ;  to  adorn  with  an  astragal. 

To  Fillip,  fil'-lip,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  nail  of 
the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring. 

Fillip,  fU'-llp,  s.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from 
the  thumb. 

illy,  fil'-Ie,  S.     A  young  mare; 


young  horse. 
Film,  film,  s. 


opposed  to  a  colt  or 


t!r  There  is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  pronunciation  of  this 
word  and  its  compounds.  The  lirst  is  such  a  pronunciation 
as  makes  the  u  short  and  shut,  as  if  written  ^^g^ur :  the 
last  preserves  the  sound  of  u  open,  as  if  y  were  prefixed 
fig-yure.  That  this  is  the  true  sound  of  open  u,  seePrinci! 
pies,  INo.  8. 

To  Figure,  flg'-ure,  v.  a.  To  form  into  any  deter- 
mined shape ;  to  cover  or  adorn  with  figures ;  to  diversi- 
fy;_  to  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resemblance; 
to  image  in  the  mind;  to  form  figuratively,  to  use  iu  a 
sense  not  literal. 

Figwort,  fig'-Wirt,  s.    A  plant. 

Filaceous,  fe-la-shus,  a.  357.  Consisting  of  threads. 

Filacer,  fil'-a-sur,  s.  98.    An  officer  in  the  Common 

Pleas,  so  called  because  he  files  those  writs  whereon  he 

makes  process. 

Filament,  fil'-a-mgnt,  s.  A  slender  thread,  a  body 
slender  and  long  like  a  thread. 


A  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 
To  Film,  film,  v.  a.     To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin 
kin. 

Filmy,  fil'-rae,  a.     Composed  of  thin  membranes  or 
pellicles. 

To  Filter,  fil'-tur,  v.  a.     To  clear  by  drawing  off 

liquor  by  depending  threads;  to  strain,  to  percolate. 
Filter,  fil'-tnr,  s.     A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one 
end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  cleared,  and  the  other 
hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor 
drips  from  it ;  a  strainer. 
Filth,  filtft,  s.    Dirt,  nastiness;  corruption,  pollution. 
Filthily,  filtft'-e-le,  ad.    Nastily,  foully,  grossly. 
Filthiness,  fllt^'-e-nes,  s.    Nastiness,  foulness,  dirti- 
ness ;  corruption,  pollution. 
Filthy,  fllth'-e,  a.     Nasty,  foul, 
luted.  ^  ^ 

To  Filtrate,  fil'-trate,  v.  a.  91. 

colate. 

Filtration,  fil-tra-shim,  s.  A 

liquors  are  procured  fine  and  clear. 
Fimbriated,  fim'-bre-a-t^d,  a.  Fringed,  edged  round, 

jagged. 

Fin,  fin,  s.    The  wing  of  a  fish. 

Fin-footed,  fin'-fut-ed,  a.  Having  feet  with  mem- 
branes between  the  toes. 

Finable,  fl'-na-bl,  a.  405.    That  admits  a  fine. 

Final,  fi -nal,  a. 88.  intimate,  last;  conclusive;  mor- 
tal ;  respecting  the  end  or  motive. 

Finally,  fi'-nal-e,  ad.  Ultimately,  iu  conclusion, 
completely,  without  recovery. 

Aa  2 


dirty;  gross,  pol- 
To  strain,  to  per- 
method  by  which 
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tS-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fkH  83,  fat  81— me  93,  m§t95  — pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m6vel64, 


FiXA!?CE,  fe-nanse',  s.  Revenue,  income,  profit. 
FiXANCi\L,  fe-nan'-shal,  a.  Relative  to  finance. 
FiX4^ciER,  fin-nan-seer ,  s.  357.    One  who  collects 

or  farms  the  pablick  revenue.  .  . 

FiAAUY,  fi'-na-re,  s.    The  second  forge  at  the  iron 

FrvcH  finsli,  s.     A  small-  bird,    of  which  we  have 

three' kinds,  the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  bulfinch. 
To  Find,  find,  v.  a.  To  obtain  by  searching  or  seek- 
inff;  to  obtain  something  lost;  to  meet  with,  to  fall  upon; 
to  know  by  experience;  to  discover  by  study;  to  discover 
what  is  hidden;  to  hit  on  by  chance,  to  perceive  by  ac- 
cident ;  to  detect,  to  deprehend,  to  catch ;  to  determine 
by  iudicial  verdict;  to  supply,  to  furnish,  as  he  finds  me 
in  inoney;  in  law,  to  approve,  as  to  find  a  bill;  to  find 
himself,  to  fare  with  regard  to  ease  or  pain;  to  find  out, 
to  unriddle,  to  solve;  to  discover  something  hidden,  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of;  to  invent. 
Finder,  find'-ur,  s.    One  that  meets  or  falls  upon  any 

thing ;  one  that  picks  up  any  thing  lost. 
FiNDFAiiLT,  find'-falt,  s.    A.  censurer,  a  caviller. 
Fine,  fine,  a.    Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross ;  subtle, 
thin,  as  the  fine  spirits  evaporate ;  refined  ;  keen,  smoothly 
sharp  ;  clear,  pellucid,  as  the  wine  is  fine;  nice,  .<lelicate; 
artful,  dexterous;  elegant,  with  elevation ;  beautitul,  with 
dignity;  accomplished,  elegant  of  manners ;  showy,  splendid 
Ftne  fine,  S.   Amulet,  a  pecuniary  punishment ;  penal 
ty ;  'forfeit,  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or  liberty 
the  end,  conclusion. 
To  Fine,  fine,  v.  a.     To  refine,  to  purify ;  to  make 


transparent;  to  punish  with  pecuniary  penalty. 
To  Fine,  fine,  v.  n.    To  pay  a  fine. 


a  rent 


One  whose  business 


To  Finedraw,  fine' -draw,  v.  a.    To  sew  up 
with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived 

FiNEDRAWER,  fine'-drdw-iir,  s   ' 

is  to  sew  up  rents, 
FiNEFiNGERED,  fine  -fing-gurd,  «.    Nice,  artful,  ex- 
quisite. ,11 
Finely,  fine'-le,  ad.    Beautifully,  elegantly;  keenly, 

sharply;  in  small  parts;  wretchedly  [ironically]. 
Fineness,  fine'-nes,  s.      Elegance,  delicacy ;  show, 
splendour;  artfulness,  ingenuity;  purity,  freedom  from 
dross  or  base  mixtui-es. 
FiNERV,  fi'-niir-e,  s.  557.    Show,  splendour  of  appear- 
ance. 

Finesse,  fe-nes',  s.  126.    Artifice,  stratagem. 
Finer,  fl'-nur,  s.  98.    One  who  purifies  metals. 
Fine-spoken,  fine'-spo-kn,  a.    Aff"ectedly  polite. 

"Dear  Madam,  be  sure  he's  a. fine-spoken  man."  Swift. 
Finger,  fiiiff'-g^ur,  s.  381.  The  flexible  member  of 
the  hand  by  which  men  catch  and  hold ;  a  small  measure 
of  extension ;  the  hand,  the  instrument  of  work. 
7b  Finger,  fing'-gur,  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly,  to  toy 
with ;  to  touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly ;  to  touch  an 
instrument  of  musick ;  to  perform  any  m  ork  exquisitely 
with  the  fingers,  ^  ^ 

FiNGLEFANGLE,  fing'-gl-fang -gl,  s.    A  trifle. 
Finical,  fin'-e-kal,  a.    Nice,  foppish. 
FiMCALLY,  fin'-e-kal-e,  ad.  Foppishly. 
FiMCAL\ESS,  lln'-e-kal-ncs,  s.    Superfluous  nicety. 
To  FiMSH,  fin'-lsh,  v.  a.   To  bring  to  the  end  proposed, 
to  perfect,  to  polish  to  the  excellency  intended. 
'  i'-.-'  ?  1.  2-   „      One  that  finishes. 


FiMSHER,  lin  -isli-ur,  s. 
FiMTK,  fi'-nite,  a.  126.    Limited,  bounded. 
FlMTELESs,   fi'-nite-lcs,   a.      Without  bounds,  un- 
limited. 

FiNiTKLY,  fi'-nlte-le,  ad.     With  certain  limits,  to  a 
certain  degree, 

F.NiTKNEs^,  fl'-nltc-n^K,  )  Limitation,  confinement 
1^  iMTi  Di;,  I  111  -r  tilde,  J 

williiii  cc-rtiiin  IxtundarioH. 
FlNLKhs,  I'iii'- ii"'>,  a.     W  iliiout  fins. 
Fl\LIKK,  riil'-lll<e,  (I.     I'oriiHMl  ill  imitation  of  fins. 
Finm;«>,  finil,  «.  362.     Having  br<iad  edges  spread  out 

on  either  Hide. 

FlN%v,  fiii'-ne,  n,      FurniHlied  with  fins,  formed  for 

llie  element  of  ualer. 
Fi\t<h;r,  fin'-ludc,  a.     Having  a  nu  inbrane  between 

the  tocb. 


FiNOCRio,  fe-no'-she-6,  s.  Fennel. 
Fir,  ter,  s.  109.     The  tree  of  which  deal-boards  are 
made. 

Fire,  fire,  s.  The  element  that  burns;  any  thing 
burning;  a  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  damned;  any  thing  that  inflames  the  pas- 
sions; ardour  of  temper;  liveliness  of  imagination,  vigour 
of  fancy,  spirit  of  sentiment ;  the  passion  of  love ;  erup- 
tions or  imposthumations,  as  St.  Anthony's  fire. 
Firearms,   fire'-armz,  s.     Arms    which  owe  their 

efficacy  to  fire,  guns. 
Fireball,  fire'-ball,  s.    Grenade,  ball  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  bursting  where  it  is  throMn. 
FiREERUSH,  fire'-briish,  s.     The  brush  which  hangs 

by  the  fireside  to  swe.ep  the  hearth. 
FiREDRAKE,  firc'-di'ake,  s.    A  fiery  serpent. 
FiRENEW,  fire-nu  ,  a.    New  from  the  forge,  new  from 

the  melting-house. 
FiRER,  fire'-ur,  s.  98.    An  incendiary. 
Fireside,  fire-side',  s.    The  hearth,  the  chimney. 
FiRESTicK,  fire'-stik,  S.    A  lighted  stick  or  brand. 
Fireworks,  fire'-wurks,  s.  Preparations  of  gunpowder 

to  be  exhibited  for  show  or  publick  rejoicing. 
To  Fire,  fire,  v.  a.     To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle ;  to  in- 
flame the  passions,  to  animate. 
To  Fire,  fire,  v.  n.    To  take  fire,  to  be  kindled ;  to  be 

influenced  with  passion ;  to  discharge  any  fire-arms. 
Firebrand,  fire' -brand,  s.    A  piece  of  wood  kindled; 

an  incendiary,  one  who  inflames  factions, 
Firecross,  fire'-kros,  S.     A  token  in  Scotland  for  the 

nation  to  take  arms. 
Firelock,  iSre'-lok,  s.     A  soldier's  gun,  a  gun  dis- 
charged by  striking  steel  with  a  flint. 
Fireman,  fire' -man,  s.  88.     One  who  is  employed  to 

extinguish  burning  houses. 
Firepan,  fire'-pan,  s.    A  pan  for  holding  or  carrying 

fire;  in  a  gun,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming  powder,^ 
Fireship,  fire'-ship,  s.    A  ship  filled  with  combustible 

matter  to  fire  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Fireshovel,  firc'-shuv-vl,  s.     The  instrument  with 

which  the  hot  coals  are  thrown  up. 
Firestone,  fire'-stone,  s.    A  hearth-stone,  stone  that 

will  bear  the  iire,  the  pyrites. 
Fireavood,  fire'-wud,  s.    Wood  to  burn,  fuel. 
Firing,  fi'-iing,  s.  Fuel. 
To  FiRK,  ferk,  v.  a.    To  whip,  to  beat. 
Firkin,  fer'-kin,  s.    A  vessel  containing  nine  gallons ; 
a  small  vessel. 

Firm,  fCrm,  a.  108.     Strong,  not  easily  pierced  or 
shaken;  hard,  opposed  to  soft;  constant,  steady,  resolute, 
fixed,  unshaken;  the  name  or  names  under  which  any 
house  of  trade  is  established ;  a  commercial  word. 
To  Firm,  fCrm,  v.  a.    To  settle,  to  confirm,  to  estab- 
lish, to  fix ;  to  fix  without  wandering. 
Firmament,  fer'-nui-ment,  s.  ^  The  sky,  the  heavens. 
FiRMAMENTAL,  fei'-iiia-meii'-tal,  a.    Celestial,  of  the 
upper  regions. 

Firmly,  fCrm'-lo,  ad.     Strongly,  impenetrably;  im- 

moveably ;  steadily,  constantly. 
Firmness,  fcrin'-nds,  s.  Stability,  compactness ;  fetcadi- 

nesH,  constancy,  resolution. 
First,  fiirst,  a,  108.    The  ordinal  of  one;  earliest  in 

time;  highest  in  dignity;  great,  excellent. 
First,  Inrst,        llefore  any  thing  else,  earliest;  before 
any  other  consideration;  at  the  beginning,  at  first. 


First-got,  furst  -got,^  ^  ^ij^^j  „f 

FlKST-HEGOTTEN,  lui'St  -bc-got  -in,  ) 
child  r<Mi, 

FmsT-rni  iTS,  furst'-frft»>tH,  s.  What  the  season  first 
produces  or  matures  of  any  kind;  the  first  profits  of  any 
thing;  the  earliest  eirects  of  any  thing. 

FiiisTLiiXG,  frtrst'-ling,  .v.  The  first  produce  or  off- 
spring; the  thing  liiHt  tliought  or  done. 

Fi>(',  lisk,  ..<f.     Publick  treasury. 

FlM  AL,  fis'-Kiil,  s.  HH.  •   FAche(pM«r,  revenue. 

Fish,  fisli,  s.    An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 
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n6r  167,  not  163— tube  171,  tab  172,  bull  173-611  299-p6And  313— iMn  466,  thIs  46ff. 

FixTDiTY,  fik-sicl'-e-te, 


To  Fish,  fish,  v.  n.    To  te  employed  in  catching  fish 

to  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artilice. 
To  Fish,  fish,  v.  a.^  To  search  water  in  quest  offish 
Fish-hook,  flsli-hook,  s.    A  hook  for  catching  fish, 
FiSHPO-VD,  fish'-pond,  s.    A  small  pool  for  fish. 
Fisher,  fish'-fir,   s.  98.     One  who  is  employed 

catching  fish. 

FisHERBOAT,  flsh'-ur-bote,  s.     A  boat  employed" 
catching  fish. 

Fishermax,  fisli'-iir-man,  s.  88.  One  whose  employ 
meut  and  livelihood  is  to  catch  fish. 

Fishery,  fish'-ilr-e,  s.    The  business  of  catching  fish 

FiSHFUL,  fisll'-ful,  a.     Abounding  with  fish. 

To  FiSHiFY,  fish'-e-fl,  v.  a.    To  turn  to  fish. 

FlSHlVG,  flsh'-ing-,  s.    Commodity  of  taking  fish. 

FisHKETTLE,  fisli -ket-tl,  s.  405.  A  caldron  made 
long  for  the  fish  to  be  boiled  without  bending. 

FisHMEAL,  flsh'-raele,  s.    Diet  of  fish. 

Fishmonger,  fish'-mung-giir,  s.    A  dealer  in  fish. 

Fishy,  flsli -e,  a.  Consisting  of  fish  ;  having  the  qua- 
lities of  fish. 

Fissile,  fls'-sil,  a.  140.    Having  the  grain  in  a  certain 

direction,  so  as  to  be  cleft. 
FissiLiTY,  fis-sH'-e-te,  s.     The  quality  of  admitting 

to  be  cloven. 

Fissure,  fish'-shure,  s.  452.    A  cleft,  a  narrow  chasm 

where  a  breach  has  been  made. 
Fist,  fist,  s.      The   hand  clenched  with  the  fingers 

doubled  down. 
FisTici'FFS,  fis'-te-kufs,  s.    Battle  with  the  fist. 
Fistula,  fls'-tshu-la,  s.  461.  A  sinuous  ulcer  callous 

within. 

Fistular,  fis'-tshu-lar,  s.  88.    Hollow  like  a  pipe. 
Fistulous,  fls'-tshu-lus,  a.     Having  the  nature  of 
fistula. 

Fit,  fit,  S.  A  paroxysm  of  any  intermittent  distemper 
any  short  return  after  intermission;  disorder,  distempera 
lure;  the  hysterical  disorders  of  Momen,  and  the  convul 
sions  of  children 

Fit,  fit,  a.  Qualified,  proper;  convenient,  meet,  right 
To  Fit,  fit,  v.  a.     To  suit  one  thing  to  another 


accommodate  a  person  with  any  thing  ;  to  be  adapted  to, 
to  suit  any  thing;  to  fit  out,  to  furnish,  to  equip;  to  fit 
up,  to  turnish,  to  make  proper  for  use. 

To  Fit,  fit,  v.  n.    To  be  proper,  to  be  fit. 

Fitch,  fitsh,  s.    A  small  kind  of  wild  pea 

FiTCHAT,  fitsh'-lt 


S.     Something  adapted  to  a  par 


Fitchew,  flt'-UU^       ^  '^'''^'''S  ""^^  ^^^'^^  t^^* 

robs  the  henroost  and  warren. 
Fitful,  flt'-ful,  a.    Varied  by  paroxysms. 
Fitly,  fit'-le,  ad.    Properly,  justly,  reasonably;  com- 

modiously,  meetly. 
FiTXESS,  fit'-nes,  s.     Propriety,  meetness,  justness 

reasonableness ;    convenience,   commoditj ,  the  state  of 

being  fit. 

FiTMEXT,  fit'-ment, 

ticnlar  purpose. 
Fitter,  fit'-tur,  s.    The  person  or  thing  that  confers 

fitness  for  any  thing. 
Five,  five,  a.    Four  and  one,  half  of  ten. 
Fiveleaved   Grass,  five'-leevd,  s.  Cinquefoil, 

species  of  clover. 
Fives,  flvz,  s.    A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball ;  a  disease 

of  horses. 

To  Fix,  fiks,  v.  a.  To  make  fast;  to  settle;  to  direct 
without  variation ;  to  deprive  of  volatility ;  to  transfix;  to 
withhold  from  motion. 

To  Fix,  fiks,  v.  n.  To  determine  the  resolution;  to 
rest^  to  cease  to  wander ;  to  lose  volatility,  so  as  to  be 
malleable.         ^  ' 

Fixation,  fik-sa-slifin,  s.  Stability,  firmness;  con- 
finement, want  of  volatility ;  reduction  from  fluidity  to 
firmness. 

Fixedly,  fik'-s^d-Ie,  ad.  364.    Certainly,  firmly, 
Fixedness,  fik'-sod-nes,  s.  365.     Stability ;  want  or 
loss  of  volatility ;  steadiness,  settled  opinion  or  resolution. 


Fixity,  fik -sc-te. 


Coherence  of  parts. 

Fixture,  fiks'-tshure,  s.  463.    Firmness,  stable  state ; 

a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a  house. 
Fixure,  flk'-shure,  s.  479.    Firmness,  stable  state. 
Fizgig,  fiz'-gi;^,  s.     A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon,  with 

which  seamen  strike  fish. 
Flabby,  fliib'-be,  a.    Soft,  not  firm. 
Flabile,  flab'-il,  a.  140.    Subject  to  be  blown,  airy. 
Flaccid,  flak'-sid,  a.     Weak,  limber,  not  stilF;  lax, 

not  tense.— See  Exaggerate. 
Flaccidity,  flak-sid'-e-te,  s.    Laxity,  limberness,want 
of  tension. 

To  Flag,  flag-,  v.  n.  To  hang  loose  without  stifFnesa 
or  tension;  to  grow  spiritless  or  dejected;  to  grow  feeble, 
to  lose  "  J        '     £=  » 


To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to  drop; to 


vigour 
To  Flag,  flag-,  v.  a. 

lay  with  broad  stones 
Flag,  flag,  s.     A  water-plant  with  a  broad-bladed  leaf 
and  yellow  flower;  the  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship  or  land 
lorces ;  a  species  of  stone  used  for  smooth  pavement. 
Flag-broom,  flag'-broom,  s.    A  broom  for  sweeping 

flags  or  pavements. 
Flag-officer,  flag  -6f-fe-sur,  s 

squadron. 
Flag-ship,  flag'-ship,  s 

mander  of  a  fleet  is. 
Flag-worm 


A  commander  of  a 
The  ship  in  which  the  com- 
S.    A  grub  bred  in  watery 


flag-wurm,  ; 
places  among  flags  or  sedge. 
Flagelet,  fladje'-e-let,  s.    A  small  flute. 
Flagellation,  fladje-el-la-shun,  s.    The  use  of  the 
scourge. 

Flagginess,  flag'-ge-nes,  s.    Laxity,  limberness. 
Flaggy,  flag'-ge,  a.  383.    Weak,  lax,  limber;  insipid. 
Flagitious,  fla-jish'-iis,  a.    Wicked,  villainous,  atro- 
cious. 

Flagitiousness,  fla-jish'-iis-nes,  s.    Wickedness,  vil- 
lainy. 

Flagon,  flag'-iin,  s.  166.    A  vessel  of  drink  with  a  nar- 
row mouth. 

Flagrancy,  fta -gran-se,  s.    Burning  heat,  fire. 
Flagrant,  fla -grant,  a.     Ardent,  burning,  eager  j 

glowing ;  red ;  notorious,  flaming. 
Flagration,  fla-gra-sllun,  s.  Burning. 
Flagstaff,  flag'-staf,  s.    The  staff  on  which  the  flag 
is  fixed. 

Flail,  flale,  s.  202.    The  instrument  with  which  grain 

is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 
Flake,  flake,  s.     Any  thing  that  appears  loosely  held 

together;  a  stratum,  layer,  a  lock  of  wool  drawn  out. 
Flaky,  fla-ke,  a.     Loosely  hanging  together ;  lying  in 

layers  or  strata,  broken  into  lamina. 
Flam,  flam,  s.    A  falsehood,  a  lie,  an  illusory  pretext. 
To  Flam,  flam,  v.  a.    To  deceive  with  a  lie. 
Flambeau,  flam'-bo,  s.  245.    A  lighted  torch.  Plural 
Flamheaux. 

Flame,  flame,  s.    Light  emitted  from  fire ;  a  stream  of 

fire;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagination,  brightness  of  fancy ; 

ardour  of  inclination;  passion  of  love. 
To  Flame,  flame,  v.  n.    To  shine  as  fire,  to  burn  with 

emission  of  fight ;  to  blaze ;  to  break  out  in  violence  of 

passion. 

Flame-coloured,  flame -kul-Mrd,  a.  362.    Of  a 

bright  yellow  colour. 
Flamen,  fla -men,  s.  503.    A  priest  in  ancient  times, 

one  that  officiated  in  solemn  offices. 

If  there  be  any  case  in  which  we  are  to  take  our  Eng- 
fish  quantity  from  the  Latin,  it  is  in  words  of  two  syllables 
which  retain  their  Latin  form,  and  have  the  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable  long. — See  Drama. 

Flammation,  flam-ma -shan,  s.    The  act  of  setting 
on  flame. 

Flammability,  flam-ma-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  quality  of 

admitting  to  be  set  on  fire. 
Flammeous,  flam'-me-i"is,  a.    Consisting  of  flames. 
Flammiferous,  flcim-mif '-fe-rOs,  a.  518.  Bringing 

flame. 
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Vomiting 


FLAMmvoMors,  flam-miv-6-mas,  a.  528. 
out  flame.  ,     .  i. 

Flamy,  fla -nie,  a.  Inflamed,  burning  ;  having  the  na- 
ture of  flame. 

FI.4NK,  flangk,  s.  The  part  of  the  side  of  a  quadru- 
ped near  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in  men,  the  latter  part  of  the 
lower  belly,  the  side  of  any  army  or  fleet in  fortdication, 
that  part  of  the  bastion  which  reaches  from  the  curtain  to 
the  face. 

To  Flank,  flangk,  r.  a.  To  attack  the  side  ofabattalion 

or  fleet  ;  to  be  posted  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  any 

pass  on  the  side ,  to  be  on  the  side. 
Flanker,  flangk'-ur,  s.    A.  fortification  jutting  out  so  as 

to  command  the  side  of  a  body  marching  to  the  assault. 
Flannel,  flan'-nel,  s.  99.    A  soft  nappy  stuff  of 

■wool. 

Flap,  flap,  S.    Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and  loose 

the  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose ;  the  noise  made 

by  that  motion ;  a  disease  in  horses. 
To  Flap,  flap,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies  are 

beaten;  to  move  with  a  flap  or  noise. 
To  Flap,  flap,  v.  n.    To  ply  the  wings  with  noise ;  to 

fall  with  flaps  or  broad  parts  depending. 
Flapdragon,  flap'-drag-un,  s.    A  play  in  which  they 

catch  raisins  out  of  burning  brandy ;  the  thing  eaten  at 

ttapdragon. 

Flapeared,  flap'-eerd,  a.  362.  Having  loose  and 
broad  ears. 

To  Flare,  flare,  v.  n.  To  flutter  with  a  splendid  show 

to  glitter  with  transient  lustre ;  to  glitter  off'ensively ;  to 

be  in  too  much  light. 
Flash,  flash,  s.     A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze 

sudden  burst  of  wit  or  merriment;  a  short  transient  state  ; 

a  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 
To  Flash,  v.  n.    To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient 

flame;  to  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence;  to  break 

out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thought. 
To  Flash,  flash,  v.  a.    To  strike  up  large  bodies  o 

water. 

Flasher,  flash'-fir,  s.    A  man  of  more  appearance  of 

wit  than  reality.^ 
Flashily,  flash'-e-le,  ad.    With  empty  show. 
Flashy,  flash'-e,  a.    Empty,  not  solid ;  showy,  without 

substance ;  insipid,  without  force  or  spirit. 
Flask,  flask,  s.    A  bottle,  a  vessel ;  a  powder-horn 
Flasket,  flask'-it,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  viands  are 

served. 

Flat,  flat,  a.  Horizontally  level;  smooth,  without  pro- 
tuberances; without  elevation;  level  with  the  ground  ;ly 
ing  horizontally  prostrate,  lying  along;  in  painting,  with 
out  relief,  without  prominence  of  the  iigures;  tasteless 
insipid;  dull,  unanimated;  spiritless,  dejected;  perempto 
ry,  absolute,  downright;  not  sharp  in  sound. 

Flat,  flat,  s.    A  level,  an  extended  plane ;  even  ground 
not  mountainous;  a  smooth  low  ground  exposed  to  inunda 
tions;  shallow,  strand,  place  in  the  sea  where  the  water 
is  not  deep  ;  the  broad  side  of  a  blade ;  dej 
thought  or  language;  a  mark  or  character  in  n 

To  Flat,  flat,  v.  a.  To  level,  to  depress,  to  mak 
broad  and  smooth;  to  make  vapid. 

To  Flat,  flat,  v.  n.  To  grow  flat,  opposed  to  swell 
to  become  unanimated  or  vapid, 

Flatlong,  flat'-hmg,  ad.  With  the  flat  downwards 
not  edgewise. 

Flatly,  Hat' le,  ad.  Horizontally,  without  inclination 
without  prominence  or  elevation;  without  spirit, dully, fr 
gidly  ;  percnijjforily,  downright. 

Flatness,  llat'-nfes,  s.  Evenness,  level  extension ;  want 
of  relief  or  prominence;  deadness,  insipidiJy,  vapidncsB 
dejection  ofwtate;  dejectiou  of  mind,  want  of  life,  duIluesH 
inHipidity,  frigidity;  the  contrary  to  shrillness  or  acuteuess 
of  Monnd. 

To  Fi.attkv,  flat'-tii,  V.  a.  405.  To  make  even 
level,  wilhout  prominence  or  clevat  in;  to  beat  down 
the  proiind;  to  make  vapid;  to  deject,  to  depress,  to 
nplril. 

To  Fl\tte\,  flat'-tii,  V.  n.    To  grow  even  or  level; 

griiw  dull  anil  inhipid. 
Flattkk,  flat'  trtr,  ».  98.    The  workman  or  inHtrumcnt 

hy  which  Ixidien  are  llallened. 
Tu  I'la ttek.  Hat'  tur,   v.  a.    To  sooth  with  praises 


to  please  with  blandishments ;  to  praise  falsely ;  to  raise 
false  hopes. 

Flatterer,  flat'-tur-rur,  s.    One  who  flatters,  a  faw- 
ner, a  wheedler. 
Flattery,  flat'-tur-e,  s.  557.    False  praise,  artful 

obsequiousness. 
Flattish,  flat'-tish,  a.    Somewhat  flat,  approaching  to 
flatness. 

Flatulency,  flatsh'-u-len-se,  s.  461.  Windiness,  tar- 

gidness;  emptiness;  vanity. 
Flatulent,  flatsh'-u-lent,  a.    Turgid  with  air,  windy  j 

empty,  vain,  bi^  without  substance  or  reality,  puffy. 
Flatuosity,  flatsh-u-6s'-e-te,  s.    Windiness,  fullnesa 
of  air. 

Flatuous,  flatsh'-u-us,  a.    Wmdy,  full  of  wind. 
Flatus,  fla'-tQs,  s.    Wind  gathered  in  any  cavities  of 

the  body. 

Flatavise,  flat'-wlze,  ad.    With  the  flat  downwards, 

not  the  edge. 

To  Flaunt,  flant,  V,  n.  214.  To  make  a  fluttering 
show  in  apparel ;  to  be  hung  with  something  loose  and 
flying. 

Flaunt,  flant,  s.    Any  thing  loose  and  airy. 
Flavour,  fla'-vAr,  s.  314.  Power  of  pleasing  the  taste; 

sweetness  to  the  smell,  odour,  fragrance. 
Flaa  ourous,  fla -Tiir-us,  a.  557.  Delightful  to  the  pa- 
late ;  fragrant,  odorous. 
Flaav,  flaw,  S.    A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing ;  a  fault, 
a  defect;  a  sudden  gust;  a  violent  blast;  a  tumult,  a  tem- 
pestuous uproar;  a  sudden  commotion  of  mind. 

To  Flaav,  flaAV,  v.  a.  To  break,  to  crack,  to  damage 
with  fissure. 

Flaavless,  flaw'-les,  a.  Without  cracks,  without  de- 
fects. 

Flaavy,  fliiAv'-e,  a.    Full  of  flaws. 

Flax,  flaks,  S.    The  fibrous  plant  of  which  the  finest 
thread  is  made ;  the  fibres  of  flax  cleansed  and  combed 
for  the  spinner. 
Flaxcomb,  flaks'-kora,  s.     The  instrument  with  which 

the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts. 
Flaxdresser,  flaks' -dres-sur,  s.     He  that  prepares 

flax  for  the  spinner. 
Flaxen,  flak'-sn,  a.  103.    Made  of  flax ;  fair,  long, 

and  flowing. 
Flaxaveed,  flaks' -AA'eed,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Flay,  fla,  v.  a.  221.    To  strip  off' the  skin;  to  take 
off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 

^  There  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if 
pellcd  y.Vff,  rhyming  with  sea,  which  is  everyday  growing 
more  vulgar. 

Flayer,  fla'-fir,  s.  He  that  strips  the  skin  off  any 
thing.  ^ 

Flea,  fle,  s.  A  small  insect  remarkable  for  its  agility 
n  leaping. 

To  Flea,  fle,  v.  a.    To  clean  from  fleas. 
Fleabane,  fle'-bane,  s.    A  plant. 
Fleabite,  fle'-bite, 


r.  n     1  >  t        Red  marks  caused  by 

Fleabiting,  fle  -bi-tln*?,  ) 

fleas ;  a  small  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caused  by  the  sting 

of  a  flea. 

Fleabitten,  fle'-bit-tn,a.  103.  Stung  by  fleas; mean, 
worthless. 

Fleak,  flekc,  S.    A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
To  Fleak,  llcke,  v.  a.    To  spot,  to  streak,  to  stripe, 
to  dapple. 

Fleam,  flcnic,  s.    An  instrument  used  to  bleed  cattle. 

Fleaavoht,  lle-AAflrt,  s.    A  plant. 

To  Flkckkk,  fl^k'-dr,  v.  a.  To  spot,  to  mark  with 
strokes  or  touches. 

Flki),  Add.    The  prct.  and  part,  of  Flee. 

Fledge,  flt'djc,  a.    Full- feathered,  able  to  flj. 

To  Fi.KDGK,  llc'-djc,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  wings,  to 
Hup|)Iy  with  feathers. 

To  Flkk,  ih'c,  V.  n.  Prct.  Fled.  To  run  from  dan- 
ger, to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 

Flekck,  fleese,  $.  As  much  wool  as  is  shorn  fromuue 
sheep. 
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To  flutter,  to  play  the 


To  Fleece,  fleese,  v.  a.  To  clip  the  fleece  of  a  sheep 
to  strip,  to  plunder,  as  a  sheep  is  robbed  of  its  wool. 

Fleeced,  fleest,  a.  359.    Having  fleeces  of  wool. 

Fleecy,  flee'-se,  ad.    Woolly,  covered  with  wool. 

To  Fleer,  fleer,  v.  n.  To  mock,  to  gibe,  to  jest  with 
insolence  and  contempt ;  to  leer,  to  grin  with  au  air  of 
civility. 

Fleer,  fleer,  s.    Mockery  expressed  either  iu  words  or 

looks ;  a  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 
Fleerer,  fleer'-flr,  s.  98.    A  mocker,  a  fawner. 
Fleet,  fleet,  S.    A  company  of  ships,  a  navy. 
Fleet,  fleet,  s.    A  creek,  an  inlet  of  water. 
Fleet,  fleet,  a.    Swift  of  pace,  quick,  nimble,  active 

skimming  the  surface. 
To  Fleet,  fleet,  v.  n.    To  fly  swiftly,  to  vanish ;  to  be 

in  a  transient  state. 
To  Fleet,  fleet,  v.  a.    To  skim  the  water ;  to  live  mer 

rily,  or  pass  time  away  lightly. 
Fleetly,  fleet'-le,  ad.  Swiftly,  nimbly,  with  swift  pace 
Fleetkess,  fleet'-nes,  S.    Swiftness  of  course,  nimble 


ness,  celerity. 
Flesh,  flesh,  s. 


The  body  distinguished  from  the  soul 


One  who  deals  in 


the  muscles  distinguished  from  the  skin,  bones,  tendons , 
animal  food  distinguished  from  vegetable;  the  body  of  beasts 
or  birds  used  in  lood,  distinct  from  fishes  ;  animal  nature  ; 
carnality,  corporal  appetites  ;  near  relation ;  the  outward 
or  literal  sense.   The  Orientals  termed  the  immediate  or 
literal  signihcation  of  any  precept  or  type  The  Flesh,  and 
the  remote  or  typical  meaning  The  Spirit.   This  is  fre 
quent  in  St.  Paul. 
To  Flesh,  flesh,  v.  a.    To  imitate;  to  harden,  to  es- 
tablish in  any  practice;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 
Flesh  COLOUR,  flesh'-kul-dr,  s.    The  colour  of  flesh. 
Fleshfly,  flesh'-fll,  s.    A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh,  and 

deposits  her  eggs  in  it. 
Fleshhook,  flesh'-hook,  s.    A  hook  to  draw  flesh  from 

the  caldron. 
Fleshless,  flesh'-les,  s.    Without  flesh. 
Fleshliivess,  flesh'-le-nes,  s.    Carnal  passions  or  ap- 
petites. 

Fleshly,  flesh -le,  a.  Corporeal;  carnal;  animal,  not 
vegetable. 

Fleshmeat,  fl^sh'-raete,  s.    Animal  food,  the  flesh  of 

animals  prepared  for  food. 
Fleshmeivt,  flesh'-ment,  s.     Eagerness  gained  by  a 

successful  initiation. 
Fleshmonger,  flesh'-mung-gur 

flesh,  a  pimp. 

Flesh  POT,  flesh'-pot,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 

cooked,  thence  plenty  of  flesh. 
Fleshquake,  flesh'-kwake,  s.    A  tremor  of  the  body 
Fleshy,  flesh'-e,  a.    Plump,  full  of  flesh  ;  pulpous. 
Flew,  flu,  265.    The  pret.  of  To  Fly. 
Flew,  flu,  s.     The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed 

hound. 

Flewed,  flude,  a.  362.    Chapped,  mouthed 
Flexammous,  fleks-an'-e-mus,  a.    Having  power  to 

change  the  disposition  of  the  mind. 
Flexibility,  fleks-e-bil'-e-te,  if.    The  quality  of  ad- 
mitting to  be  bent,  pliancy;  easiness  to  be  persuaded, 
compliance. 

Flexible,  fleks'-e-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be  bent, 
pliant;  complying,  obsequious;  ductile,  manageable;  that 
may  be  accommodated  to  various  forms  and  purpose. 

Flexibleness,  fleks'-e-bl-nes,  s.  Possibility  to  be 
bent,  easiness  to  be  bent;  obsequiousness,  compliance; 
ductility,  manageableness.  >       i  > 

Flexile,  flcks'-il,  o.  140.  Pliant,  easily  bent,  obse- 
quious to  any  power  or  impulse. 

Flexion,  flek-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  bending;  a  double, 
a  bending  ;  a  turn  towards  any  part  or  quarter. 

Flexor,  fleks  -or,  s.  166.  The  general  name  of  the 
muscles  which  act  in  contracting  the  joints. 

Flexijous,  flCk  -shu-  fis,  a.  452.  Winding,  tortuous ; 
variable,  not  steady. 

Flexi're,  flek'-shurc,  s.  The  form  or  direction  in 
which  any  thing  is  bent;  the  act  of  bending;  the  part  bent, 
tne  joint ;  obsequious  or  servile  cringe. 


To  Flicker,  flik'-ur,  v.  a. 

wings. 

Flier,  fll'-ur,  s.  98.  A  fugitive,  a  runaway;  that 
part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  put  into  a  more  rapid 
motion  than  the  other  parts,  equalizes  and  regulates  the 
motion  of  the  rest. 
Flight,  fllte,  s.  393.  The  act  of  flying  or  running  from 
danger;  the  act  of  using  wings;  removal  from  place  to 
place  by  means  of  wings;  a  flock  of  birds  flying  together, 
the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season,  as  the  harvest  flight 
ot  pigeons;  a  volley,  a  shower;  the  space  passed  by  flying; 
heat  ot  imagination,  sally  of  the  soul. 
Flighty,  fli'-te,  a.  Fleeting,  swift ;  wild,  full  of  ima- 
gination. 

Flimsy,  flW-ze,  a.  Weak,  feeble ;  mean;  spiritless, 
without  force. 

To  Flinch,  flinsh,  v.  n.     To  shrink  from  any  suffer- 
ing or  undertaking. 
Flincher,  fliiish'-ur,  s.    He  who  shrinks  or  fails  iu 
any  matter. 

To  Fliivg,  fling-,  v.  a.  Pret.  Flung.  Part.  Flung  or 
Flong.  To  cast  from  the  hand,  to  throw;  to  dart,  to  cast 
with  violence;  to  scatter;  to  drive  by  violence;  to  cast 
reproach ;  to  fling  down ,  to  demolish,  to  ruin;  to  fling 
oft,  to  baffle  m  the  chase. 
To  Fling,  fling-,  v.  n.  To  flounce,  to  wince,  to  fly  into 

violent  motions  ;  to  fling  out,  to  grow  unruly  or  outrageous. 
Fling,  fling,  s.    a  throw,  a  cast;  a  gibe,  a  sneer,  a 

contemptuous  remark. 
Flinger,  fling'-ur,  s.  409.    He  who  throws. 
Flint,  flint,  s.    A  kind  of  stone  used  m  firelocks ;  any 

thing  eminently^  or  proverbially  hard. 
Flinty,  flint'-e,  a.     Made  of  flint,  strong;  hard  of 

heart,  uiexorable. 
Flip,  flip,  s.    A  liquor  much  used  in  ships,  made  by 

mixing  beer  with  sjiirits  and  sugar.    A  cant  word. 
Flippancy,  flip'-pan-se,  s.    Talkativeness,  loquacity. 
Flippant,  flip'-pant,  a.  Nimble,  moveable ;  it  is  used 

only  of  the  act  of  speech;  pert,  talkative. 
Flippantly,  flip'-pant-le,  ad.    In  a  flowing,  parting 
way.  ^ 

To  Flirt,  flurt,  v.  a.  108.  To  throw  any  thing  with 
a  quick  elastick  motion;  to  move  with  quickness. 

To  Flirt,  flurt,  v.  n.  To  jeer,  to  gibe  one ;  to  run 
about  perpetually,  to  be  unsteady  and  fluttering;  to  co- 
quet M'ith  men. 

Flirt,  flfirt,  s.  A  quick  elastick  motion;  a  sudden  trick ; 
a  pert  hussey,  a  coquette. 

Flirtation,  flur-ta-shun,  s.  A  quick  sprightly  mo- 
tion; coquetry. 

To  Flit,  flit,  v.  n.  To  fly  away;  to  remove,  to  flut- 
ter ;  to  be  flux  or  unstable. 

Flitch,  flitsh,  6\    The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured. 

Flittermouse,  flit'-tur-mouse,  s.    The  bat. 

Flitting,  flit'-ting,  s.  An  offence,  a  fault ;  flying  away. 

Flix,  fliks,  s.    Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 

To  Float,  flote,  v.  n.  295.  To  swim  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  to  pass  with  a  light  irregular  course. 

To  Float,  flote,  v.  a.    To  cover  vFith  water. 

Float,  flote,  s.  The  act  of  flowing ;  any  body  so  con- 
trived or  formed  as  to  swim  on  the  water ;  the  cork  or 
quill  by  which  the  angler  discovers  the  bite. 

Floaty,  flo'-te,  a.    Buoyant  and  swimming  a-top. 

Flock,  flok,  s.  A  company  of  birds  cr  beasts  ;  a  com- 
pany of  sheep  ,  distinguished  from  herds ,  which  are  of 
oxen ;  a  body  of  men ;  a  lock  of  wool. 

To  Flock,  flok,  v.  n.  To  gather  in  crowds  or  large 
numbers. 

To  Flog,  flog,  v.  a.    To  lash,  to  whip. 

Flood,  flud,  s.  308.    A  body  of  water ;  a  deluge ,  an 

inundation ;  flow,  flux,  not  ebb ;  cataraenia. 
To  Flood,  flud,  v.  a.  To  deluge,  to  cover  with  waters. 
Floodgate,  flud'-gate,  s.    Gate  or  shutter  by  which 

the  watercourse  is  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure. 
Flook,  flOOk,  s.  306.    The  broad  part  of  the  anchor 

which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 
Floor,  flore,  s.  310.    The  pavement;   the  part  of  a 

room  on  which  we  tread ;  a  story,  a  flight  of  rooms. 
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{5-559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —      93,  mU  95 
V.  a.    To  cover  the  bottom  with  a 
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To  Floor,  flora 

floor.  „ 
Flooring,  flo-ring-,  s.    Bottom,  floor. 
To  Flop,  flop,  v.  a.    To  clap  the  Mings  with  noise. 
Floral,  flo'-ral,  a.    Relating  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers 
Flobexce,  flor'-ense,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth ;  a  kind  of 

^TiIle. 

Floret,  flo  -ret,  S.    A  small  imperfect  flower. 
Florid,  flor'-id,  a.  544.  Productive  of  flowers,  covered 

with  flowers  ;  bright  in  colour ,  flushed  with  red ;  embel- 

iished,  splendid. 
Floridity,  flo-rid'-e-te,  S.    Freshness  of  colour. 
Floridivess  ,  flor'-id-nes ,   s.    Freshness  of  colour; 

embellishment,  ambitious  elegance. 
Floriferous,  flo-rif'-fe-rus,  a.  518.    Productive  of 

flowers. 

Florin,  flor'-in,  S.  A  coin  first  made  by  the  Floren- 
tines. That  of  Germany  is  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 
tiiat  of  Spain  four  shillings  and  four-pence  haltpeuny, 
that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
that  of  Holland  two  shillings. 
Florist,  flo -rist,  s.    A  cultivator  of  flowers. 

c3=-  Whv  we  should  pronounce  florist  and  floret  with  the 
long  0,  and  florid  and  florin  with  the  short  sound  of  that 
letter ,  cannot  easily  be  guessed.   They  are  all  from  the 
same  oriffinal ,  are  all  anglicised,  and  consist  but  ot  two 
syllables';  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  gathered  trora 
them  is,  the  uncertainty  of  arguing  Irom  the  Latin  quau 
tity  to  ours.  —  See  Drama,  and  Principles,  ^'o.  5U. 
FLORrLENT,  flor'-u-lent,  a.    Flowery ,  blossoming, 
Floscllous,  flos'-ku-lus,  a.    Composed  of  flowers. 
To  Flote,  flote,  v.  a.    To  sldm. 
To  FLorxcE,  flounse,  v.  n.  312.    To  move  with  vio- 
lence in  the  water  or  mire;  to  move  with  weight  and 
tumult;  to  move  with  passionate  agitation. 
To  Floltnce,  floimse,  v.  a.    To  deck  with  flounces 
Flounce,  flounse,  s.    Any  thing  sewed  to  the  gar 
ment,  and  hanging  loose,  so  as  to  swell  and  shake;  s 
lurbelow. 

Floltvder,  floun -dur,  s.  312.    The  name  of  a  small 
flat  fish.  ,  ,  ,    ,  ,       .  , 

To  Floltvder,  floun -dur,  v.  n.    To  struggle  with 

violent  and  irregular  motions. 
Flolr,  flour,  s.    The  edible  part  of  corn,  or  any  gram 
reducible  to  powder.  .       ^  .    r  , 

♦5^-  This  word,  spelled  in  this  manner,  is  not  m  John 
son,  though  nothing  seems  better  settled  by  custom  than 
this  distinction  in  the  spelling  between  this  word  and  the 
fower  of  a  plant.   That  words  written  alike  ought  not  to 
be  sounded  differently  in  order  to  signify  different  things 
has  been  proved,  it  is  presumed,  under  the  word  Jiowt . 
but  that  words  signifying  different  things,  thouj^h  sounded 
alike,  ought  to  bo  written  diHerently,  seems  evident  from 
the  necessity  there  is  of  making  words  which  are  the 
signs  of  ideas  as  different  as  the  ideas  themselves.   In  the 
former  case  we  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  the  word 
boiv,  till  we  have  its  meaning  fixed  by  what  lollows  ;  in  the 
latter,  though  the  ear  is  not  sure  of  the  idea  till  it  has 
heard  the  context,  the  eye  in  reading  is  at  no  loss  lor  the 
meaning  of  the  w  ord,  nor  arc  the  organs  in  suspense  how 
to  pronounce  it.   The  want  of  a  different  sound  to  express 
a  different  idea,  is  an  imperfection  of  the  language  in  both 
cases ;  hut  the  want  of  a  different  .mark  to  evpresa  diller 
cncc  of  idea  to  the  eye ,  would  be  a  double  imperfection. 
To  Flot  RI8H,  flfir'-rish,  v.n.314.    To  be  in  vigour 
not  to  fade;  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state;  to  use  floric 
lancuape;   to  describe  various  figures   bj  intersectuig 
Iin<-h;  to  hoa'«l,to  brag;  in  miisick,  to  play  some  prelude 
To  Floj  HL-H,  flur'-risill,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  vege 
table  beaut}  ;  to  adorn  with  figures   of  needlework;  t 
move  any  thing  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations;  to  adorn 
with  cinbclliHhnient  of  language. 
Floirisii,  fliu'-rlhli,  8.    Hravery,  beauty;  an  osten 
taiiouH   cmbellibhnu'nt ,    ainbilioua  copiounness;  figure 
formed  by  liiU  H  ruriouhly  or  wantonly  drawn. 
Floi  ki-^mkk,  fliW-rish-ur,  s.    One  that  is  in  prime 

or  ill  pronperily. 
To  Floi  T,  flout,  V.  a.  312.    To  mock,  to  insult,  to 

trrat  «ith  mo«'kery  and  conlenipl. 
To  I'loit,  lloi'it,  V.  11.    To  practise  mockery,  to  be 

ha\c  with  rontenipt, 
Flolt,   ilout,  «.     A  mork,  an  iusnll 


Flouter,  flou'-tur,  s.    One  who  jeers. 
To  Flow,  flo,  v.  n.  324.    To  run  or  spread  as  water ; 
to  run,  opposed  to  standing  waters;  to  rise,  not  to  ebb; 
to  melt;  to  proceed,  to  issue;  to  glide  smoothly,  as  a  flow- 
ing period ;  to  write  smoothly,  to  speak  volubly;  to  be 
copious,  to  be  full;  to  hang  loose  and  waving. 
To  Flow,  flo,  v.  a.    To  overflow,  to  deluge. 
Flow,  flo,  s.    The  rise  of  water,  not  the  ebb ;  a  sud- 
den plenty  or  abundance;  a  stream  of  diction. 
Flower,  flou'-ur,  s.  98.  323.    The  part  of  a  plant 
w  hich  contains  the  seeds ;  an  ornament,  an  embellishment ; 
the  prime,  the  flourishing  part;  the  edible  part  of  corn, 
the  meal;  the  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of  any 
thing.  ^  11, 

Flower-de-luce  ,  flou -ur-de-luse' ,  s.    A  bulbous 
iris. 

To  Flower,  flou -ur,  v.  n.    To  be  in  flower,  to  be  in 
blossom;  to  be  in  the  prime,  to  flourish;  to  froth,  to  fer- 
ment, to  mantle ;  to  come  as  cream  from  the  surface. 
To  Flower,  flou -fir,  v.  a.  To  adorn  w  ith  fictitious  or 

imitated  flowers. 
Floweret,  fl6u'-ur-6t,  .9.  A  flower,  a  small  flower. 
Flower-garden,  flou-ur-gar-dn,  s.    A  garden  in 

which  flowers  are  principally  cultivated. 
Floweriness,  flou-ur-e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  abound- 
ing in  flowers ;  floridness  of  speech. 
Flowering-eush,  flou -ur-ing-busli,  s.    A  plant. 
Flowery,  flou-ur-e,  a.    Full  of  flowers,  adorned 

with  flowers  real  or  fictitious. 
Flowingly,  flo'-ing-le,  ad.    With  volubility,  with 

abundance. 
Flowk,  fluke,  S.    A  flounder. 

Flown,  flone.    Part,  of  Fly,  or  Flee.    Gone  away, 

escaped,  puffed,  elate. 
Fluctuant  ,  fluk'-tsliu-ant ,  a.  461.  Wavering,  un- 
certain. 

To  Fluctuate,  fluk'-tsliu-ate,  v.  n.    To  roll  to  and 
again  as  w  ater  in  agitation ,  to  float  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  to  move  w  ith  uncertain  and  hasty  motion ; 
an  uncertain  state^  to  be  irresolute. 
Fluctuation,  fluk-tshu-a -shfin 


to  be  in 


The  alternate 
motion  of  the  water,  uncertainty,  indetermination. 
Flue,  flu,  s.  335.    A  small  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey 

air;  soft  down  or  fur. 
Fluency,  flu -en-se,  s.  The  quality  of  flowing,  smooth- 
ness, readiness,  copiousness,  volubility. 
Fluent,  flu-ent,  a.  Liquid,  flowing,  in  motion,  in  flux; 

ready,  copious,  voluble. 
Fluent,  flii' -ent,  s.    Stream,  running  water. 
Fluid,  flu -id,  a.    Having  parts  easily  separable,  not 
solid. 

Fluid,  flu -id,  S.    In  physick ,  an  animal  juice ,  any 
thing  that  flows, 


The  quality  in  bodies  op- 
That  quality  in  bodies  op- 
A  kind  of  food  made  by 


Fluidity,  flii-id'-e-te, 

posite  to  solidity, 
Fluidness,  flu -id-n6s, 

posite  to  stability.  ^ 
Flummery,  fluin'-ur-e, 

coagulation  of  wheat-flour  or  oatmeal. 
Flung,  flfing.    Part,  and  pret.  of  Fling. 
Fluor,  fliV-or,  s.  166.    A  fluid  state ;  catamenia. 
Flurry,  flur'-re,  s.    A  gust  or  storm  of  wind,  a  hasty 

blast;  hurry. 

To  Flush,  flusli,  v.  n.    To  flow  with  violence;  to 

come  in  haste ;  to  glow  in  the  skin. 
To  Flussi;,  flfish,  v.  a.  To  colour,  to  redden ;  to  elate, 

to  elevate. 

Flush,  flush,   a.    Fresh,   full  of  vigour;  affluent, 

cards  all  of  a  sort. 
To  Fluster,  flfis'-ti^r,  v.  a.    To  make  hot  and  rosy 
with  drinking. 

Fli'te,  flute,  S.  A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe  with  stops  lor 
(he  lingers;  a  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar. 

To  I'n  TK,  flute,  V.  a.    To  cut  columns  into  hollows. 

To  Flutter,  flfit'-tiV,  v.  n.  98.  To  take  short 
flights  nith  gical  agilaliou  of  Ihc.  wings;  to  move  with 


abouudiiif 
Flush,  flfisli,  s.  Afflux, 


sudden  impulse,  violent  flow 
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n5r  167,  nut  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bAU  173  — 

great  show  and  bustle;  to  he  moved  with  quick  vibra 


FON 


tions  or  uudulatious ;  to  move  irrefrularly 
To  Flitter,  flut'-tur,  v.  a.    To  drive  in  disorder, 
like  a  flock  of  birds  suddenly  roused;  to  hurry  the  miud 
to  disorder  the  position  of  any  thing. 
Fli'tter,  flut'-ti'ir,  s.    Hurry,  tumult,   disorder  of 

mind,  confusion,  irregularity. 
Fliviatick,  flu-ye-it'-ik,    a.    Belonging  to  rivers 
Flux,  flfiks,  S.     The  act  of  flowing ;  any  flow  or  issu 
of  matter ;  dysentery,  disease  in  m  hich  the  bowels  are 
excoriated  and  bleed,  bloody  flux;  concourse,  influence; 
the  state  of  being  melted;  that  which  mingled  with  a  body 
makes  it  melt, 
Flux 


fliiks,  a.    Unconstant ,  not  durable,  maintained 
by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 
To  Flux,  flaks,  v,  a.    To  melt,  to  salivate,  to  eva 

cuate  by  spitting. 
Fluxility,  fiuks-il'-e-te,  S.    Easiness  of  separation 
of  parts. 

Fllxioa",  fluk'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  flowing ;  the  matter 
that  flows ;  in  mathematicks,  the  arithmetick  or  analysi 
of  infinitely  small  variable  quantities 

To  Fly,  fll,  v.  n.    Pret.  Flew  or  Fled.  Part.  Fled 
or  Flown.   To  move  through  the  air  with  wings ;  to  pas; 
through  the  air;  to  pass  away;  to  pass  swiflly ;  to  fly  at 
to  fP'  in?  with  violence ,  to  fall  on  suddenly ;  to  move 
with  rapidity;  to  burst  asunder  with  a  sudden  explo 
siou;  to  break,  to  shiver;  to  run  away,  to  attempt  to 
escape;  to  fly  in  the  face,  to  insult,  to  act  in  deliance 
to  fly  off,  to  revolt;  to  fly  out,  to  burst  into  passion 
to  break  out  into  license,    to  start  violently  from  any 
direction ;  to  let  fly,  to  discharge. 

To  Fly,  fll,  v.  a.    To  shun,  to  avoid 
refuse  association  with 
bird  of  prey. 

Fly,  fli,  s.    a  small  winged  insect;   that  part  of 
machine  which,  being  put  into  a  quick  motion,  regulates 
the  rest ;  Fly  in  a  compass ,  that  which  points  how  the 
wind  blows, 

to 


to  decline;  to 
to  quit  by  flight;  to  attack  by  a 


V.  a.    To  taint  with  fl[ies, 
A  kind  of  vessel  nimble  and 


To  Flyblow,  fll'-blo 

fill  with  maggots. 
Flyboat,  fll'-bote,  s. 

light  for  sailing. 
Flycatcher,  fli'-katsh-ur,  s.    One  that  hunts  flies. 
Flyer,  fli'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  flies  or  runs  away 

one  that  uses  wings;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 
To  Flyfish,  fli'-fish,  V.  n.    To  angle  with  a  hook 

baited  with  a  fly. 
Foal,  fole,  s.  295.    The  off"spring  of  a  mare,  or  other 

beast  of  burden. 
To  Foal,  fole,  v.  a.    To  bring  forth  a  foal. 
Foalbit,  fole'-bit,  s.    A  plant. 

Foam,  forae,  s.  295.  The  white  substance  which 
agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors, 
froth,  spume,  ' 

To  Foam,  forae,  v.  n.    To  froth,  to  gather  foam ;  to 

be  in  rage,  to  be  violently  agitated. 
Foamx,^  fo'-ine,  a.    Covered  with  foam,  frothy. 
Fob,  fob,  s.    A  small  pocket. 

To  Fob,  fob,  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  defraud; 
to  fob  ofl'j  to  shift  off,  to  put  aside  with  an  artifice. 

Focal,  fo'-kiil,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the  focus. 

Focus,  fo -kus,  s.  The  point  where  the  rays  are  col- 
lected by  a  burning  glass;  the  point  in  the  axis  of  a  lens. 
V* here  the  rays  meet  and  cross  each  other;  a  certain 
point  in  (he  axis  of  a  curve. 

Fodder,  fod'-tlur,  s.  Dry  food  stored  for  cattle  against 
winter,  ^ 

To  Fodder,  fod'-dnr,  v.  a.    To  feed  with  dry  food. 

J  odderer,  fod'-dur-rur,  s.      He  who  fodders  cattle. 

roE,  fo,  s.  296.  An  enemy  in  war;   a  persecutor,  an 

enemy  in  common  life;  an  opponent,  an  iJl-wisher, 
fOEMAN,  fo-man,  s.    Enemy  in  war. 
Foetus,  fe'-tUs,  s.  296.    The  child  in  the  womb  after 

It  IS  perfectly  formed. 
Foo,  fo^'-,  s.    A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense  vapour  near 

the  surface  of  the  land  or  water;  aficrgrass. 
Foggily,  fog- -p^e-le,  ad.  383.  Mistily,  darkly, cloudily. 
t  OGGixEss,  lo«^'-ge-nCs,  s.    The  state  of  being  dark 

or  misty,  cloudiness,  mistiness. 


—  oil  299  -  poAnd  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Foggy,  fog'-^c,  a.  383.  Misty,  cloudy,  dark;  cloudy 

in  understanding,  dull. 
Foh,  fob!  interj.    An  interjection  of  abhorrence. 

405.  A  Aveak  side,  a  blind  side. 
To  put  to  the  worst,  to  defeat. 

a  miscarriage;  leaf  gild- 


To  Foil,  fMl,  v.  a. 
Foil,  foil,  s.  299.    A  defeat, 
ing;  something  of  another  colour  near  wln'ch  jewels  are 
set  to  raise  their  lustre;  a  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing. 

Ill',  S.    One  who  has  gained  advantage 


Foiler,  foil 
over  another. 
To  FoiN,  foin,  v.  n.  299.    To  push  in  fencing. 
Foisoiv,  foe'-zn,  S.  170.    Plenty,  abundance. 
To  Foist,  foist,  v.  a.  299.    To  insert  by  forgery. 
Fold,  fold,  s.    The  ground  in  which  sheep  are  con- 
fined; the  place  where  sheep  are  housed;  the  flock  of 
sheep;  a  limit,  a  boundary;  a  double,  a  complication,  one 

Sart  added  to  another;  from  the  foregoing  signification  is 
erived  the  use  of  Fold  in  comjiosiliou.  Fold  signifies  the 
same  quantity  added,  as  twenty  fold,  twenty  times  repeated. 
To  Fold,  fold,  v.  a.    To  shut  sheep  in  the  fold ;  to 

double,  to  complicate;  to  enclose,  to  include,  to  shut. 
To  Fold,  fold,  v.  n.    To  close  over  another  of  the 
same  kind. 

Foliaceous,  fo-le-a'-shus ,  a.  Consisting  of  lamina  or 
leaves. 

Foliage,  fo -le-adje,  s.  90.    Leaves,  tufts  of  leaves. 
T 0  Foliate,  fo'-le-ate,  v.  a.    To  beat  into  lamina 
or  leaves. 

Foliation,  fo -le-a-shun,  s.    The  act  of  beating  into 

thin  leaves;  the  flower  of  a  plant. 
Foliature,  fo'-le-a-tshure,  s.    The  state  of  being 

hammered  into  leaves. 
Folio,  f()'-le-6,  s.    A  large  book,  of  which  the  pages 

are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled. 
Folk,  foke,  s.    People,  in  familiar  language;  nations, 
mankind. 

itr  Notwithstanding  this  word  is  originally  plural  our 
nguage  is  so  little  used  to  a  plural,  without  s,  that  Folks 
may  now  be  accounted  the  best  orthography ,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  current  pronunciation. 
Follicle,  fol'-le-kl,  s.  405.      A  cavity  in  any  body 

with  strong  coats ;  a  capsula,  a  seed-vessel. 
To  Follow,  fol'-lo,  v.  a.  327.  To  go  after,  not 
before,  or  side  by  side;  to  attend  as  a  dependant;  to 
pursue;  to  succeed  in  order  of  time;  to  be  consequential, 
as  efi-ects;  to  imitate,  to  copy;  to  obey,  to  observe;  to 
attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 
To  Follow,  fol'-lo,  v.  n.  To  come  after  another; 
to  be  posterior  in  time;  to  be  consequential;  to  continue 
endeavours. 

Follower,  fol'-lo-iir,  s.  One  who  comes  after 
another,  not  before  him,  or  side  by  side;  a  dependant; 
an  attendant;  an  associate;  an  imitator,  a  copier. 

Folly,  fol'-le,  s.  Want  of  understanding ,  weakness 
of  intellect;  criminal  weakness  ,  depravity  of  mind ;  act 
of  negligence  or  passion  unbecoming  wisdom. 

To  Foment,  fo-ment',  v.  a.  To  cherish  with  heat; 
to  bathe  with  warm  lotions;  to  encourage,  to  support,  to 
cherish. 

Fomentatioiv,  fo-nien-ta'-sliun,  s.  A  fomentation 
is  partial  bathing, called  also  stuping;  the  lotion  prepared 
to  foment  the  parts, 

Fomenter,  fo-meii-tur,  s.  An  encourager ,  a  sup- 
porter. 

Fond,  fond,  a.  Foolish,  silly;  foolishly  tender,  in- 
judiciously indulgent;  pleased  in  too  great  a  degree,  foo- 
lishly delighted. 

To  FoiVDLE,  fon-dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  treat  with  great 

indulgence,  to  caress,  to  cocker. 
FoNDLER,  fon'-dl-i\r,  s.    One  who  fondles. 
Fondling,  fon'-dl-ing,  s.    A  person  or  thing  much 

fondled  or  caressed;    something  regarded  with  great 

affection. 

Fondly,  fond'-le,  ad.    Foolishly,  weakly 

or  extreme  tenderness. 
Fondness,  fond'-iies,  s.  Foolishness,  weakness 

tenderness;  tender  passion;  unreasonable  liking. 
Font,  font,  s.    A  stone  vessel  in  which  the  water  for 

holy  baptism  is  contained  in  the  church. 

B  b 


with  great 
foolish 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  mU  95— pine  105,  pinl07— nlS  162,  mSve  164, 

Food,  f§od,  s.  10.  306.    Victuals,  provision  for  the 

mouth  ;  any  thing  that  nourishes. 
FooDFi  L,  fOod'-fiii,  a.    Fruitful,  full  of  food. 
Fool,  fOOl,  s.  306.    One  to  whom  nature  has  denied 

reason   a  natural,  an  idiot;  in  Scripture,  a  wicked  man; 

a  term' of  indignity  and  reproach;  one  who  counterfeits 

folly,  a  buffoon,  a  jester. 
To  Fool,  fOol,  v.  n.    To  trifle,  to  play. 
To  Fool,  fool,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt,  to  disappoint, 

to  frustrate;  to  infatuate;  to  cheat, 
FooLBORiv,  fOOl'-born,  a.    Foolish  from  the  birth. 
Foolery,  fool'-ur-e,  s.  557.    Habitual  folly ;  an  act 

of  folly,  trifling  practice;  object  of  folly. 
FoOLHARDiNESS,  fOol-liar'-de-iies,  s.    Mad  rashness. 
Foolhardy,  fOol-har'-de ,  a.    Daring  without  judg- 
ment, madly  adventurous. 
FooLTRAP,  fool'-trap,  s.    A  snare  to  catch  fools  in. 
Foolish,  fool'-isli,  a.    Void  of  understanding,  weak 

of  intellect ;  imprudent,  indiscreet ;  in  Scripture,  wicked, 

sinful. 

Foolishly,  fOOl'-ish-le,  ad.  Weakly,  without  under- 
standing; in  Scriptur^e,  wickedly. 

Foolishness,  fool'-ish-nei"; ,  s.  Folly,  want  of  un- 
derstanding ;  foolish  practice ,  actual  diviatioa  from  the 
right. 

Foot,  fut,  s.  Plur.  Feet,  307.  The  part  upon  which 
we  stand;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  supported;  the 
lower  part,  the  base;  infantry;  state ,  character  ,  condi- 
tion ;  scheme,  plan,  settlement;  a  certain  number  oi 
syllables  constituting  a  distinct  part  of  a  verse;  a  measure 
containing  twelv  e  inches  ;  step. 

To  Foot,  fut,  v.  n.  307.  To  dance,  to  tread  wan- 
tonly, to  trip ;  to  walk,  not  ride. 

To  Foot,  fut,  v.  a.    To  spurn,  to  kick ;  to  tread. 

Football,  fut'-ball,  s.    A  ball  driven  by  the  foot. 

FooTBOY,  fiit'-boe,  S,  A  low  menial,  an  attendant  in 
livery. 

Footbridge,  fut'-bridje,  s.  A  bridge  ou  which 
passengers  walk. 

FooTCLOTH,  fiit'-ldotfe,  s.    A  sumpter  cloth. 

Foothold,  fut' -bold,  s.    Space  to  hold  the  foot. 

Footing,  fut'-ting,  s.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  founda- 
tion, basis,  support;  tread,  walk;  dance;  entrance,  be- 
ginning, establishment;  state,  condition,  settlement. 

FoOTLlCKER,  fut'-lik-ur,  s.  A  slave,  a  humble  fawner. 

Footman,  fut'-nian,  s.  88.  A  soldier  that  marches 
and  lights  on  foot ;  a  low  menial  servant  in  livery ;  one 
who  practises  to  walk  or  run. 

FooTMANSHiP,  fut' -man-ship,  S.  The  art  or  faculty 
of  a  runner. 

Footpace,  fut'-pase,  s.     Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs, 

whereon ,  after  four  or  five  steps ,  you  arrive  at  a  broad 

place;  a  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 
Footpad,  fut'-pad,  s.  A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot. 
Footpath,  fut'-pat/i,  S.     Narrow  way  which  will  not 

admit  horses. 

FooTPOST ,  fut'-post,  S.     A  post  or  messenger  that 

travels  on  foot. 
FOOTSTALL,  fut'-Stall, 

Footstep,  fut'-step, 
left  by  the  foot ;  token 
Footstool,  fut'-st6ol, 
places  his  feet. 

F«>P,  fop,  .V.   A  coxcomb,  a  man  of  small  understanding 

and  much  ostenliition  ;  one  fond  of  dress. 
FoiM'KUV,  fop'-ur-c,   s.   557.     Folly,  impertinence 

airectiition  of  show  or  importance,  showy  folly ;  fondness 

ot  drcHH. 

Foi'i'isH,  fop'-plMli,  a.  Foolish 

xlioH  ,  vain  of  dresH, 
Foppishly,  lop'-j/ibb-lc,  ad.    Vainly,  ostentatiously 
Foi'PiKHNKSH,  fop  pihh-n?s,  s.    Vanity,  showy  vanity 
Foppliivc,    fop'-liii^,     s.      A    petty     fop.  Set 
To  Codlc. 

For,  lor,  wrep.  167.  IlecniiHc  of;  with  respect  to; 
connidrred  as,  in  the  pliirc;  oi';  fur  llu;  n-.tlv.  of;  in  cnni 
parative  roHprrf ;  aflcr  ,  .m  <;xpi  (rHsi(in  of  ilcsire  ;  on 
account  of,  in  Hohition  of;   inducting  to  uh  u  motive 


S.  406.    A  woman's  stirrup, 
y.      Trace  ,  track ,  impression 
mark ;  example. 

S.     Stool  on  M'hich  he  that  sits 


idle,  vain;  vain 


remedy  of;  in  exchange  for;  in  the  place  of,  instead  of; 
in  supply  of,  to  serve  in  the  place  of;  through  a  certain 
duration;  in  search  of,  in  quest  of;  in  favour  of,  on  the 
part  of ;  with  intention  of;  notuithsta'uling ,  to  the  use 
of;  in  consequence  of;  in  recompense  of. 
For,  for,  conj.  The  word  by  which  the  reason  is  given 
of  something  advanced  before;  because,  on  this  account 
that;  for  as  much,  in  regard  that,  in  consideration  of. 
To  Forage,  for'-aje,  v.  n.  168.  To  wauder  in  search 

of  provisions ;  to  ravage,  to  feed  on  spoil. 
To  Forage,  for'-aje,  v.  a.    To  plunder,  to  strip. 
Forage,  for'-aje,  s.  90.    Search  of  provisions,  the  act 
of  feeding  abroad;  provisions  sought  abroad ;  provisions 
in  general. 

Forami\oi]s,  fo-ram'-e-nus,  a.    Full  of  holes. 
To  Forbear,  for-biire',  v.  n.    Pret.  /  Forebore,  an- 
ciently Forbare.  Part.  Forborn.  To  cease  from  any  thing, 
to  intermit;  to  pause,  to  delay;  to  omit  voluntarily ;  to 
abstain;  to  restrain  any  violence  of  temper,  to  be  patient. 
{5=  The  0  in  these  words  preceding  the  accent,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  is  under  the  same  predicament  aa 
the  same  letter  in  Command^  Collect^  etc.  which  see. 
To  Forbear,  for-bare',  v.  a.  240.    To  decline ,  to 
omit  voluntarily;  to  spare,  to  treat  with  clemency;  to 
M'ithhold. 

Forbearance,  for-bare'-anse,  s.  The  care  of  avoid- 
ing or  shunning  any  thing;  intermission  of  something ; 
command  of  temper;  lenity,  delay  of  punishment,  mild- 
ness. 

FoRREARER,  foi'-ba'-rui*,  5.     An  intermitter,  inter- 

cepter  of  any  thing. 
To  Forbid,  for-bid',  v.  a.    Pret.  I  forbade.  Part. 

Forbidden  or  Forbid.    To  prohibits  to  oppose,  to  hinder. 
Forbiddance,  for-bid'-danse,  s.  Prohibition. 
Forbiddenly,  for-bid'-dn-le,  ad.     In  an  unlawful 
manner. 

Forbidder,  for-bid'-dur,  s.    One  that  prohibits. 
Forbidding,  for-bld'-ding,  part.  a.    liaising  abhor- 
rence. 

Force,  forse,  s.  Strength,  vigour,  might;  violence; 
virtue,  efiicac.y ;  validness,  power  of  law;  armament, 
warlike  preparation;  destiny,  necessity,  fatal, compulsion. 
7'o  Force,  forse,  t;.  a.  To  compel,  to  constrain;  to 
overpower;  to  injpel ;  to  enforce;  to  drive  by  violence 
or  power  ;  to  storm,  to  take  or  enter  by  violence ;  to  ra- 
vish, to  violate  by  force;  to  force  out,  to  extort. 
Forcedly,  for'-sed-le ,  ad.  364.  Violently ,  con- 
strainedly. 

Forceful,  forse'-fiil,  a.    Violent,  strong,  impetuous. 
Forcefully,  forse' -fiil-le,  ad.  Violently,  impetuously. 
Forceless,  forse'-les,  a.  Without  force,  weak,  feeble. 
Forceps,  for'-seps,  s.  Forceps  properly  signilies  a  pair 
of  tongs,  but  is  used  for  an  instrument  in  chirurgery  to 
extract  any  thing  out  of  wounds. 
Forcer,  fore'-sur,  s.  That  which  forces,  drives,  or 
constrains  ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion. 
Forcible,  fore'-se-bl,  a.  405.    Strong,  mighty;  vio- 
lent, impetuous;  efficacious,  nowevful;  prevalent,  of  great 
influence;  done  by  force;  valid,  binding. 
Fokcibleness,  fore'-se-bl-nCs,  s.    Force,  violence. 
Forcibly,  for'-se-blc,   ad.    Strongly,  powerfully; 

impetuously  >  l^y  vinlenre,  by  force. 
Forcipated,  for'-sc-pa-tcd,  a.    Like  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers to  open  and  enclose. 
Ford,  ford,  s.    A  shallow  part  of  a  river;  the  stream, 
the  current. 

To  Ford,  ford,  v.  a.    To  pass  Mithout  swimming. 
Fohdable,  ford'-a-bl,  a.  405.  Passable  without  swim- 
ming. 

Fork,  fore,  a.    Anterior,  that  comes  first  in  a  progres- 
Hi\  e  motion. 

l-'oHi;,  fore,  ad.    Anteriourly ;  Fore  is  a  word  much 

used  in  compoHilion  lo  mark  priority  of  time. 
To  FoHHAKM,  I'ore-i^riu',  v.  a.     To  provide  for  an 

allacL  or  reHistance  bcfon;  the  time  of  need. 
To  I'oKicRODi;,  fore-bode',  v.  n.     To  prognosticate, 

tn  loretell;  to  foreknow. 
FoiiKHODKR,  fore  bodo'-ur,  s.    A  prognoelicator ,  a 
bdothha^er;  a  lorekuower. 


FOR  (  195  )  FOR 

niirlCa,  n6t  163— tube  171,  tfib  172,  bdll  173-611  299-p6Aml  313-/Mn  466,  this  46&. 

To  scheme,  to j Foremost,  fore-most,  a.    First  in  place;  first  in  dig 


to  ailjust,  to  contrive;  to  foresee, 
To  form  schemes,  to 


a.    To  ruiu,  to  destroy;  to 


To  Forecast,  fore-kast',  v.  a.  492. 
plan  before  execution 
to  provide  against. 
To  Forecast,  fore-kast',  v.  n 

contri\  e  beforehand. 
Forecast,  fore'-kast,  s.  492.  Contrivance  beforehand, 

antecedent  policy. 
Forecaster,  fore-kast'-ur,  s.    One  who  contrives  be- 
forehand. 

Forecastle,  forc'-kas-sl,  s.  405.  In  a  ship,  that 
part  vhere  the  foremast  stands. 

FoREcnosEN,  f()re-tsli«V-zn,  part.  103.  Pre-elected. 

FoREciTED,  forc-si'-ted,  part.    Quoted  before. 

To  Foreclose,  fore-kloze',  u.  a.  To  shut  up,  to  pre- 
clude, to  prevent ;  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  is  to  cut  oil 
the  power  of  redemption. 

FoREDECK,  fore'-dek,  s.  The  anteriour  part  of  the 
ship. 

To  FoREDESiGN,  forc-de-sin',  v.  a.  To  plan  before- 
hand. 

To  FoREDO,  fore-doo',  v 
overdo,  to  m  cary,  to  hara: 
To  Foredoom,  tore-dOom',  v.  a.    To  predestinate,  to 

determine  beforeh.iiul. 
FoREEAD,  fore'-OJid,  s.    The  anteriour  part. 
Forefather,  fore-t'ii'-f/iur,  s.    Ancestor,  one  who  in 
^  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy  precedes  another. 
To  FoREFEND,  fore-tend',  v,  a.  To  prohibit,  to  avert 

to  proTide  for,  to  secure. 
Forefinger,  f6re'-flug--gar,  s.     The  finger  next  to 

the  thumb,  the  index. 
Forefoot,  fore'-fut,  s.    Plural  Forefeet.    The  ante 

riour  foot  of  a  quadruped. 
To  Forego,  fore-g^o',  v.  a.    To  quit,   to  give  up ;  to 

go  before,  to  be  past. 
FoREGOER,  fore-go'-Qr,  s.    Ancestor,  progenitor. 
Foreground,  fore'-j^round,  s.    The  part  of  the  field 
or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the 
ligures. 

Forehand,  fore'-hand,  s.  The  part  of  a  horse  which 
is  before  the  rider  ;  the  chief  part. 

Forehand,  fore'-hsiiul,  a.    Done  too  soon. 

Forehanded,  fore'-hand-ed,  a.  Early,  timely ;  formed 
in  the  foreparts. 

Forehead,  for'-hed,  s.  515.  That  part  of  the  face 
which  reaches  from  the  eyes  upwards  to  the  hair ;  im- 
pudence, confidence,  assurance. 

Foreholding,  fore-hold'-ing,  s.  Predictions,  ominous 
accounts. 

Foreign,  for'-ln,  a.    Not  of  this  country,  not  domes- 
tick ;  alien,  remote,  not  allied;  excluded,  extraneous. 
FoREiG?iER,  for'-rin-fir,  s.    A  man  that  comes  from 

another  country,  a  stranger. 
Foreignness,  for'-rin-nes. 


FoRENAMED,  forc-iKund',  a.    Nominated  before. 

Forenoon,  fore'-iuWrn,  s.  The  time  of  day  reckoned 
from  the  middle  point  between  the  dawn  and  the  meridian 
to  the  jneridian.  ' 


FoRENOTicE,  l"oie-no -tis,  s. 

before  it  happens. 
FoRENSiCK,  fo-ren'-sik,  a. 


Information  of  an  event 
Belonging  to  courts  of  ju- 
V.  a.  To  predestinate, 


want  of 


,  Remoteness 

relation  to  something. 
To  FoREiMAGiNE,  fore-iiii-iiiad'-jin,  v.  a. 

ceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 
To  Forejudge,  fore-judje',  v.  a.  To  judge  beforehand, 

to  be  prepossessed. 
To  Foreknow,  fore-no,  v.  a.    xo  nave  prescience 

of,  to  foresee. 
Foreknowable,  fore-no 

foreknown. 

Foreknowledge,  fore-nol'-idje,  s.  Pres 

ledge  of  that  which  has  not  yet  happened. 
roRELAND,  fore'-land,  s.     A  promontory, 

high  land  jutting  into  the  sea,  a  cape. 
To  FoRELAY,  fore-la,  v.  a.  To  lay  wait  for,  to  entrap 

by  ambush,  ^  ?  i 


To  con 

be 

V.  a.    To  have 
a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being 
cience,  know- 
headland. 


To  raise  aloft  any  ante- 
The  hair  that  grows  from  the 


To  Forelift,  fore-lift',  v.  a 
riour  part. 

Forelock,  fore'-lok,  s. 
forepart  of  the  head. 

Foreman,  fore'-nian,  s.  99.    The  first  or  chief  person 
on  a  jury;  the  first  servant  in  a  shop. 

Forementioned,  fore-mgn -shfind,  a.    Mentioned  or 
recited  before. 


dicature. 
To  Foreordain,  fore-or-dane 

to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 
Forepart,  fore-part,  s.    The  anteriour  part. 
Forepast,  fore-past',  a.    Past  beyond  a  certain  time. 
Foreposses.^ed,  fore-poz-zest',  a.    Pre-occupied,  pre- 
possessed, pre  engaged. 
FoRERANK,  fore'-rangk,  s.  408.    First  rank,  front. 
Forerecited,  fore-re-si'-ted,  a.    Mentioned  or  enu- 
merated before. 
To  Forerun,  fore-run',  v.  a.    To  come  before  as  an 
earnest  of  something  following;  to  precede,  to  have  the 
sttirt  01, 

Forerunner,  fore-rSn -niir,  s.  A  harbinger,  a  mes- 
senger sent  before  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
those  that  follow;  a  proguostick,  a  sign  foreshowiaff  anv 
thing.  ^ 

To  FoRESAY,  fore-sa ,  v.  a.  To  predict,  to  prophesy. 
To  Foresee,  fore-see,  v.  a.    To  see  beforehand,  to 

see  what  has  not  yet  happened. 
To  Foreshame,v  fore-shame',  v.  a.     To  shame,  to 

bring  reproach  upon. 
Foreship,  fore'-ship,  s.    The  anteriour  part  of  the 
ship. 

To  Foreshorten,  fore-shor'-tn,  v.  a.  To  shorten 
the  forepart. 

To  Foreshow,  fore-slio',  v.  n.    To  predict;  to  re- 
present before  it  comes. 
Foresight,  fore'-site,  s.    Foreknowledge;  provident 

care  of  futurity. 
FoRESiGHTFUL,  fore-slte'-fiil,  a.   Prescient,  provident. 
To  FoREsiGNiFY,  forc-sig'-ne-fi,  v.  a.    To  betoken 

beforehand,  to  foreshow. 
Foreskin,  fore'-skin,  s.    The  prepuce. 
FoRESKiRT,  fore'-skert,  s.   The  loose  part  of  the  coat 
before. 

To  FoRESLOw,  fore-slo',  v.  a.    To  delay,  to  hinder; 

to  neglect,  to  omit. 
To  FoREsPEAK,  fore-speke',  v.  n.    To  predict,  to  fore- 
say;  to  forbid. 

FoRESPENT,   fore-spent',  a.     Wasted,  tired,  spent; 

forepassed,  past;  bestowed  before. 
FoRESPURRER,fore-spilr-ur,  s.   One  that  rides  before. 
Forest,  for'-rest,  s.  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  of  ground, 
with  wood. 

To  Forestall,  fore-stawl',  v.  a.  406.  To  anticipate, 
to  take  up  beforehand;  to  hinder  by  pre- occupation  or 
prevention;  to  seize  or  gain  possession  of  before  another. 

Forest  A  LLER,  f/u'e-stawl'-ur,  s.  One  that  anticipates 
the  market,  one  that  purchases  before  others  to  raise  the 
price. 

FoRESTBORN,  for'-rcst-bom,  a.    Born  in  a  wild. 

Forester,  for'-res-tur,  s.  An  officer  of  the  forest; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. 

To  Foretaste,  fore-taste',  v.  a.  To  have  antepast 
of, to  have  prescience  of;  to  taste  before  another. 

Foretaste,  fore'-taste,  s.  492.    Anticipation  of. 

To  Foretell,  fore-tel',  v.  a.  406.  To  predict,  to 
prophecy,  to  foreshow. 

Foreteller,  fore-t^l'-lur,  s.    Predicter,  foreshower. 

To  FoRETHiNK,  forc-t/ilngk',  v.  a.  To  anticipate 
in  the  mind,  to  have  prescience  of. 

To  FoRETHiNK,  fore-tMngk',  v.  n.  To  contrive  he- 
forehand. 

Forethought,  fore-thhvt',  Part.  pret.  of  the  verb 
Forethink. 


Forethought,  fore'-tZiawt,  s.  492. 
ticipation ;  provident  care. 

Bb  2 


Prescience,  an- 


FOR  (  196  )  FOR 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  -  me  93,  mU  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  mSve  164, 
To  FoRETOKE^v,  fore-to'-ku,  v.  a.    To  foreshow,  to 


progaosticate  as  a  sign.  „ 

Foretoken,    fore-to  -kn,  s.  103.     Prevement  sign 
nroffiiostick.   ,    ,    ,  „  .  ,  .  , 

Foretooth,  fore  -tootft,  s.  The  tooth  m  the  anteriour 
part  of  the  mouth,  oue  of  the  incisors. 

FoRETOP,  fore-top,  S.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head- 
dress that  is  forward,  or  the  top  of  a  perivvig. 

FoREVOucHED,  fore-voutsil -ed,  part.  359.  Affirmed 
before,  formerly  told. 

FoREWARD,  fore'-ward,  s.    The  van,  the  front. 

To  Forewar:v,  fore-warn',  v.  a.  To  admonish  hefore- 
hand;  to  inform  previously  of  any  future  event-,  to  cau- 
tion against  any  thing  beforehand. 

To  FoREWiSH,  fore-Wish',  v.  a.  To  desire  heforehand. 

Foreword,  fore-worn',  part.  Worn  out,  wasted  by 
time  or  use. 

Forfeit,  for'-fit,  s.  25».    Something  lost  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  a  fine,  a  mulct. 
To  Forfeit,  for'-fit,  v.  a.    To  lose  by  some  breach 

of  condition,  to  lose  by  some  offence. 
FoREFiT,  for'-fit,  a.    Liable  to  penal  seizure,  alienated 

by  a  crime.       ,  ,    ,  , 
Forfeitable,  for -fit-a-bl,  a.    Possessed  on  cond 

tious,  by  the  breach  of  which  any  thing  may  be  lost. 
Forfeiture,  for'-flt-yure,  s.    The  act  of  forfeiting ; 

the  thing  forfeited,  a  mulct,  a  fine. 
To  Forfend,  for- fend',  v.  a.    To  prevent,  to  forbid. 
Forgave,  for-gave'.    The  pret.  of  Forgive. 
Forge,  forje,  s.    The  place  where  iron  is  beaten  into 

form;  any  place  where  any  thing  is  made  or  shaped. 
To  Forge,  forje,  v.  a.    To  form  by  the  hammer-,  to 

make  by  any  means  -,  to  counterfeit,  to  falsify. 
Forger,  ford'-jflr,  s.    One  Mho  makes  or  forms;  one 
who  counterfeits  any  tiling. 

\^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  without  the  least  lounda- 
tion  in  analogy,  written  forgerer.  If  it  should  be  urged  that 
the  M  ord  comes  from  the  French  verb  /org-er,  and  therefore 
like  fruiterer  tiom  fruitier.,  we  add  an  er  to  make  it  a  verbal 
nouri-,  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  have  the  word  to  forge 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  French,  but  we  have  no  verb  to 
fruit,  and  therefore  there  is  an  excuse  for  adding  er  in  the 
last  word  which  has  no  place  in  the  former. 
Forgery,  fore'-jiir-e,  s.    The  crime  of  falsification; 

smith's  work,  the  act  of  the  forge. 
To  Forget,  for-get',  v.  a.     Pret.  Forgot.  Part 

Forgotten  or  Forgot.  To  lose  memory  of,  to  let  go  from 

the  remembrance;  not  to  attend,  to  neglect. 

tfr  The  o  in  this  and  similar  words  is  like  that  in -Forftear, 
which  see.  ^  ^ 

FoRGETFi'L,  for-gct'-fiil,  fl.    Not  retaining  the  memo 

ry  of;  oblivious,  inattentive,  negligent. 
FoRGETFiL\E!!S,  for-got'-ful-nes,  s.    Oblivion,  loss  of 

memory;  negligence,  inatter.tion. 
FoRGETTER,  foi'-get'-tuT,  s.   One  that  forgets ;  a  care 

less  person. 

To  Forgive,  for-giv',  V.  a.  157.  Pret.  Forg-aDC.  Part 
pass.  Forgiven.  To  pardon ;  to  remit,  not  to  exact  debt 
or  penalty. 

FoRGiVEMiSS,  for-giv'-nes,  S.    The  act  of  forgiving 

pardon ;  tenderness,  willinguesa  to  pardon ;  remission 

a  fine  or  penalty.^ 
FoRGivEH,  for-giv'-ur 
Forgot,  for-got', 
FoRGOTTiA,  for-got'-tn,  103. 

INot  remembered. 
Fork,  fcWk,  s.    An  instrnment  divided  at  the  ends  into 

two  or  more  poinlH  or  prongs;  a  point. 
To  Fork,  fork,  v.  n.    To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn 

do«:H  out  of  the  ground. 
Forked,  f(>r'-kcd,  a.  366.    Opening  into  two  or  more 

parlH. 

FoKKKin.Y,  fAr -k^d-li';,  ad.    In  a  forked  form. 
F'OHKKi)M;^f»,  for'-ki;d-ncis,  s.    The  quality  of  openiug 
into  two  purlH. 

r<\>nKi(KAi),  fork'-hed,  s.    Point  of  nn  arrow. 
FoRKV,  for'-kr,  a.    I-'orkcd,  opj-ning  into  two  parts, 
Foni-ouv.  for  lorn',  a.     DeHcrtcil,  (lc«tilutc,  fdiMakeii 
wrclditid,  hclplcHb ;  lout,  dcFpLTulc,  smuil,  deupicubic. 


1  ^ 
Iso  a 

I  Mr. 


One  who  pardons. 

Part.  pass,  of  Forget 


This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  pronounced 
as  to  rhyme  Avith  mourn.    Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  VV.  Johnston,  make  it  rhyme  with 
I. 

FoRLORXNESS,  for-lorn'-nes,  s.  Misery,  solitude. 
Form,  form,  or  form,  s.  The  external  appearance  of 
any  thing,  shape;  particular  model  or  modification;  beauty, 
elegance  of  appearance ;  ceremony,  formality,  order ;  ex- 
ternal appearance  without  the  essential  qualities,  empty 
show;  external  rites;  stated  method,  established  practice; 
a  long  seal ;  a  class,  a  rank  of  students ;  the  seat  or  bed 
of  a  hare. 

When  this  word  signifies  a  long  seat,  or  a  class  of 
students,  it  is  universally  pronounced  with  the  o,  asin.four, 
more,  etc.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  none  of  our 
Dictionaries,  except  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mi.  Nares's,  take  any 
notice  of  this  distinction  in  the  sound  of  the  o,  when  the 
word  signifies  a  seat  or  class.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed, 
that  we  had  fewer  of  these  ambiguously  sounding  words, 
which,  while  they  distinguish  to  the  ear,  confuse  and  puzzle 
the  eye.— See  Boivl. 

To  Form, form,  v.  a.  To  make;  to  model,  to  scheme, 
to  plan;  to  arrange,  to  adjust;  to  contrive,  to  join;  to 
model  by  education. 
Formal,  for'-mal,  a.  89.  Ceremonious,  solemn,  pre- 
cise; regular,  methodical,  externa],  having  the  appear- 
ance, but  not  the  essence;  depending  upon  establishment 
or  custom. 

Formalist,  for'-mal-!st,  s.    One  who  prefers  appear- 
ance to  reality.       ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Formality,  for-raal'-e-te,  S.    Ceremony,  established 

mode  of  behaviour ;  solemn  order,  habit,  or  dress. 
To  Formalize,  for'-ma-lize,  v.  a.    To  model,  to 

modify  ;  to  affect  formality. 
Formally,  for'-raal-le,  ad.    According  to  established 
rules ,-  ceremoniously,  stiffly,  precisely ;  in  open  appearance ; 
essentially,  characteristically. 
Formation,  for-ma'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  forming  or 

generating;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 
Formative,  for'-nia-tlv,  a.  157.    Having  the  power 

of  giving  form,  plastick. 
Former,  form'-fir,  s.  166.    ne  iu*i  xuiuib,  man-cx, 

contriver,  planner. 
Former,  for'-mfir,  a.  98.  Before 

mentioned  before  another ;  past. 
Formerly,  f(W-mur-le,  ad.    In  times  past. 
Formidable,  ft)r'-me-da-bl,  a.  405.   Terrible,  dread- 
ful, tremendous.  ^ 
FoRMiDABLENESS,  for'-mc-da-bl-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  exciting  terrour  or  dread;  the  thing  causing  dread. 
Formidably,  for'-rae-da-ble,  ad.  In  a  terrible  manner. 
Formless,  form'-les,  a.    Shapeless,  without  regularity 
of  form. 

Formula,  for'-mu-la,  s.  91.    A  prescribed  form. 
Formulary,  for'-mu-Lar-e,  s.  A  book  coutaiuiug  stated 

and  prescribed  models. 
Formule,  for'-mule,  s.    A  set  or  prescribed  model. 
To  Fornicate,  for'-ne-kate,  v.  iu    To  commit  lewd- 

Fornication,  for-ne-ka'-sliAn,  s.    Concubinage  or 
commerce  with  an  unmarried  womau ;  in  Scripture,  some- 
times idolatry.         ,     i    i  ro^ 
Fornicator,  for-ne-ka-tiir,  s.  166.  5il.    Oue  that 

has  commerce  with  unniarried  women. 
FoRivicATRESS,   for'-no  ka  tros,  s.     A  woman  who, 

without  marriage,  cohabits  with  a  man. 
To  Forsake,  for-sake,  v.  a.    Pret.  Forsook.  Part, 
pass.  Forsook  or  Forsaken.    To  lea\  e  in  resentment  or 
dislike;  to  leave,  to  go  away  from;  to  desert,  to  fail. 
FoRsAKER,  for-sii'-k&r,  s.  98.     Deserter,  one  that 

forsakes.  ^ 
Forsooth,  for-so6</j ,  ad.     In  truth,  certainly,  very 

well ;  an  old  w  ord  of  honour  in  address  to  w  omen. 
7'o  FoRswKAR,  for-sware',  v.  a.  Pret.  Forsu^ore. 
Part.  Forsworn.  To  renounce  upon  oath,  to  deny  ujiou 
oalii ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  as  to  forswear  him- 
self, to  be  perjured,  to  suear  falsely. 
To  Forswear,  for-sware',  v.  n.  To  swear  falsely,  to 
to  commit  perjury. 

One  who  is  perjured. 


He  that  forms,  maker, 
another  in  time; 


FoUSMEARKK, 

FouT,  fort,  s. 


i'or-swar  -iir,  s. 
A  fortified  house,  a  castle. 


FOR  (  19T  )  FOU 
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FoRTED,  fort'-ed,  a.    Furuished  or  guarded  by  forts. 
Forth,  forf/j,  ad.     Forward,  onward ;  abroad,  out  of 

doors;  out  into  publick  view;  on  to  the  end. 
Forth,  iorth,  prep.    Out  of. 

Forthcoming,  fort/i-kum'-lng,  a.    Ready  to  appear, 

not  absconding. 
Forthissuixg,  forfi^-ish'-shu-ing^,  a.  Coming 

coming  forward  from  a  covert. 
Forthright,  fort^-rite',  ad.    Straight  forward,  with 

out  flexions. 

Forthavith,  forth-with'j  ad.      Immediately,  without 
delay,  at  once,  straight. 

fO'  TH  in  with  at  the  end  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
with  the  sharp  sound,  as  in  thin,  contrary  to  the  sound,  of 
those  letters  in  the  same  word  when  single.   The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  /  in  whereof,  377. 
Fortieth,  for  ~te-kh,  a.  279.    The  fourth  tenth. 


a.     That  may  be  for 


FoRTiFiABLE,  for'-tc-fi-a-bl 
tified. 

Fortification-,  for-te-fe-ka -shun,  s.  The  science 
of  military  architecture^;  a  place  built  for  strength. 

Fortifier,  for'-te-fi-ar,  a.  One  who  erects  works 
for  defence;  one  who  supports  or  secures 

To  Fortify,  for'-te-fl,  v.  a.  To  strengthen  against 
attacks  by  walls  or  works;  to  confirm,  to  encourage;  to 
fix,  to  establish  in  resolution. 

FoRTix,  fort'-in,  s.    A  little  fort. 

Fortitude,  for'-te-tude,  s.  Courage,  bravery,  magnan- 
imity; strength,  force. 

Fortnight,  fort'-nite,  s.  144.  The  space  of  two 
weeks. 

Fortress,  for  -tres,  s.  A  strong  hold,  a  fortified  place 
FoRTiTiTors,  for-tu -e-tiis,  a.  463.  Accidental,  casual 
tir  The  reason  that  the  t  in  this  word  and  its  compounds 
does  not  take  the  hissing  sound,  as  it  does  in  fortune,  is 
because  the  accent  is  after  it,  463. 

Fortuitously,  for-tu'-e-tfls-le,  ad.  Accidentally 
casually. 

FoRTUiTOUSiVESS,  for-tu -c-tus-nes,  s.  Accident 
chance. 

Fortunate,  for-tshu-nate,  a.  Lucky,  happy,  sue 
cessful. 

Fortunately,  for'-tsliu-nate-le,  ad.  Happily,  suc- 
cessfully. 

Fortunateness,  for'-tshu-nate-nes,  s.  Happiness, 
good  luck,  success. 

Fortune,  for'-tshune,  s.  461.     The  power  supposed 
to  distribute  the  lots  of  life  according  to  her  own  humour  ; 
the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man  ;  the  chance  of  life,  means 
of  living;  event,  success  good  or  bad;  estate,  possessions 
the  portion  of  a  man  or  woman. 

To  Fortune,  for'-tsluine,  v.  n.  To  befall,  to  happen, 
to  come  casually  to  pass. 

Fortuned,  for'-tshund,  a.  359.  Supplied  by  fortune. 

FoRTUNEBOOK,  for'-tshuH-book,  s.  A  book  consulted 
to  know  fortune. 

Fortunehunter,  for'-tshun-hun-tur,  s.  A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  inquire  after  women  with  great 
portions,  to  enrich  himself  by  marrying  them. 

Fortuneteller,  for -tshun-tel-lur,  s.  One  who  cheats 
common  people  by  pretending  to  th€  knowledge  of  futurity. 

Forty,  for'-te,  a,  182.    Four  times  ten. 

Forum,  fo-rum,  s.  544  Latin.  A  court  of  justice; 
a  market;  any  publick  place. 

Forward,  for'-ward,  ad.  88.  Towards,  onward,  pro- 
gressively. 

Forward,  for'-ward,  a.  Warm,  earnest;  ardent,  eager; 
ready ''hasty'^^^"'"^*"""^ '  P'^^™*'^"'^^'  ^^'^'y  "P^J  quick, 

To  Forward,  for'-ward,  v.  a.  To  hasten,  to  quicken 

to  patronise,  to  advance. 
Forwarder,  for'-war-dur,  s, 

thing. 

Forwardly,  f6r'-wArd-le,  ad.    Eagerly,  hastily. 
Forwardness,  for'-ward-nes,  s.    Readiness  to  act; 

quickness,  earlincss^  early  ripeness ;  confidence,  assurance. 
Forwards,  for -wards,  ad.    Straight  before,  progres- 

aiveiy. 


the 


gives 


faw'-tn,  103.    The  pass.  part,  of  Fight, 


He  who  promotes  any 


Fosse,  fos,  s.^    A  ditch,  a  moat. 

Fosseway,  fos'-wa,  s.    One  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
through  England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on  each  side. 
Fossil,  f<>s -sil,  a.    Dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Fossil,  fos'-sil,  s.    That  which  is  dug  out  of  the  bowels 
ot  the  earth. 

To  Foster,  fos'-tur,  v.  a.  98.  To  nurse,  to  feed, 
J^^^upport;  to  pamper,  to  encourage,  to  cherish,  to  for- 

Fosterage,  fos'-tiir-ldje,  s.  90.  The  charge  of  nursing. 
Fosterbrother,  fos'-tur-bruTH-ur,  s.     One  bred  at 
the  same  pap. 

Fosterchild,  fos'-tur-tshlld,  s.     A  child  nursed  by  a 
woman  not  the  mother,  ^or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 
I^osterdam,  fos -tur-dara,  s.    A  nurse,  one  that  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  mother. 
Fosterearth,  fos'-ttir-ert/i,  s.    Earth  by  which 
plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  first  in  it. 
Fosterer,  fos'-tur-iir,  5.     A  nurse,  one  who 

food  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 
Fosterfather,  fos'-tdr-ffi-THar,  s.    One  who  trains 

up  the  child  of  another  as  if  it  were  his  own 
Fostermother,  fos'-ttir-rauTH-ur,  s.    A  nurse. 
Fosterson,  fos'-tiir-siin,  s.     One  fed  and  educated  as 

a  child,  though  not  the  son  by  nature. 
Fought,  fawt,  393.  319.       The  pret.  and  part,  of 

ignt. 
Foughten 

Foul,  foul,  a.  313.  Not  clean,  filthy ;  impure,  pol- 
luted;  wicked,  detestable;  unjust,  coarse,  gross ;  full  of 
gross  humours,  wanting  purgation,  cloudy,  stormy ;  not 
bright,  not  serene ;  with  rough  force,  with  unseasonable 
yioJeuce ;  among  seamen,  entangled,  as  a  rope  is  foul  of 
the  anchor. 

To  Foul,  foul,  v.  a.  To  daub,  to  bemire,  to  make 
filthy. 

Foulfaced,  foiil'-faste, 

hateful  visage. 
Foully,  foiif-le,  ad.    Filthily,  nastily,  odiously. 
Foulmouthed,  foiil'-mouTHd,  a.      Scurrilous,  habi- 
tuated to  the  use  of  opprobrious  terms. 
Foulness,  foul'-nes,s.  Filthiness,  nastiness;  pollution, 

impurity^; ^hatefulness;  injustice;  ugliness;  dishonesty. 
Found,  foimd,  313.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Find. 
To  Found,  found,  v.  a.  313.     To  lay  the  basis  of 
any  building;  to  build,  to  raise;  to  establish,  to  erect;  to 
give  birth  or  original  to ;  to  raise  upon,  as  on  a  principle 
or  ground;  to  fix  firm.  ^ 
To  Found,  found,  v.  a.     To  form  by  melting  and 

pouring  into  moulds,  to  cast. 
Foundation,  foiin-da -shun,  s.     The  basis  or  lower 
part  of  an  edifice;  the  act  of  fixing  the  basis;  the  prin- 
ciples or  ground  on  which  any  notion  is  raised;  oriffinaL 
rise ;  a  revenue  settled  and  established  for  any  purpose 
particularly  charit;| ;  establishment,  settlement.  ' 
Founder,  foun'-dur,  s.  98.    A  builder,  one  who  raises 
an  edifice;  one  who  establishes  a  revenue  for  any  pur- 
pose; one  from  w  hom  any  thing  has  its  original  or  be- 
ginning; a  caster,  one   who  forms  figures  by  castiuir 
melted  matter  in  moulds.  ^ 
To  Founder,  foun'-dur,  v.  a.  313.    To  cause  such  a 
soreness  and  tenderness  in  a  horse's  foot,  that  he  is  un- 
able to  set  it  to  the  ground. 
To  Founder,  foun'-dur,  v.  n.    To  sink  to  the  bottom; 

to  fail,  to  miscarry. 
Foundling,  foiind'-l!n^,  s.  A  child  exposed  to  chance, 

a  child  found  without  nny  parent  or  owner. 
Foundress,   foun'-dr^s,  s.     A  woman  that  founds, 
buildsy  establishes,  or  begins  any  thing;  a  woman  that 
establishes  any  charitable  revenue. 
Foundry,  foiin'-dre,  s.      A  place  where  figures  are 

formed  of  melted  metal,  a  casting  house. 
Fount,  f6unt,  313. 


a.  359.     Having  an  ugly  or 


Fountain,  foun'-tin,  208 
small  basin  of  springing  water ; 
the  head  or  spring  ol  a  river; 
first  cause. 


S.      A  well,  a  spring;  a 


a  jet,  a  spout  of  water ; 
original,  first  principle. 


Fountainless,  foun -tin-les,  a.  Without  a  fountain. 
FouNTFUi,  fount'-ful,  a.    Full  of  springs. 


FRA  C  15^8  )  FRE 
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A.  cheat,  a  tricking 


eighty 


Four,  fore,  a.  318.    Twice  two. 
FomBE,  fOOrb,  s.  315.  French 
fellow 

FoiBFOLD,  fore -fold,  a.  Four  times  told. 
FouRFOOTED,  fore'-fut-cd,  a.  Quadruped. 
ForRscoRE,  fore'-skore,  a.   Four  times  twenty 

it  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore  years. 
FouRsguARE,  fore'-skware,  a.  Quadrangular. 
FoiRTEEN,  fore'-teen,  a.    Four  and  ten. 
ForRTEENTH,  fore'-teent/i,  a.    The  ordinal  of  four 

teen,  the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 
Fourth,  forth,  a.    The  ordinal  of  four,  the  first  after 

the  third. 

FoiRTHLY,  fort?i'-le,  ad.    In  the  fourth  place. 
FoiRWEELED,  fore'-Avheeld,  a.    Running  upou  twice 
two  wheels. 

Fowl,  foul,  s.  223.    A  winged  animal,  a  bird. 
To  Fowl,  foul,  v.  n.    To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game 
Fowler,  foul'-ur,  s.  98.     A  sportsman  who  pursues 

FowLixGPiECE,  foiil'-lng-peese,  s.  A  gun  for  birds. 
Fox,  foks,  S.     A  wild  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  remark 

able  for  his  cunning ;  a  knave  or  cunning  fellow. 
FoxcASE,  foks'-kase,  s.    A  fox's  skin. 
FoxcHASE,  foks -tshase,  s.  The  pursuit  of  the  fox  with 

hounds.  ^ 
Foxgloves,  foks  -gUivz,  s.    A  plant. 
FoxHiTNTER,  foks'-hunt-ur,  s.     A  man 

ambition  is  to  show  his  bravery  in  hunting  foxes 
FoxsHip,  foks -ship,  S.    The  character  or  qualities  of 

a  fox,  cunning. 
FoxTRAP,  foks'-trap,  S.    A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  foxes 
To  Fract,   frakt,  v.  a.      To  break,  to  \-iolate, 

infringe. 

Fraction,  frak'-shun,  s.     The  act  of  breaking, 
state  of  being  broken;  a  broken  part  of  an  integral. 
Fractional,  frak'-shun- al,  a.  88. 
broken  number. 


Maker,  former,  contriver, 


Exemption  from  any 
right  granted ;  district, 

To  enfranchise,  to 


Framer,  frame'-fir,  s.  98. 
schemer. 

Franchise,  fran -tshlz,  s.  140. 
onerous  duty;  privilege, immunity, 
extent  of  jurisdiction. 
To  Franchise,  fran'-tshiz,  v.  a. 
make  free. 

Frangible,  fran'-je-bl,  a.  405.  Fragile,  brittle,  easily 
broken. 

Frank,  frangk,   a.  408.     Liberal,  generous;  open, 
ngenuous,   sincere,   not   reserved;    without  condition, 
without  ])ayment;  not  restrained. 
Frank,  frangk,  s.     A  place  to  feed  hogs  in,  a  sty ;  a 

letter  which  pays  no  postage;  a  French  coin. 
To  Frank,  friingk,  v.  a.     To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or 
sty  ;  to  feed  high,  to  fat,  to  cram  ;  to  exempt  letters  from 
postage.  ^       ,  o  2 

Frankincense,  frangk -in-sense,  6.     An  odoriferous 

kind  of  resin. 
Franklin,  frangk'-lln,  s. 
land. 

Frankly,  frangk'-le,  ad. 
readily. 

Frankness,  frangk'-nes,  s.      Plainness   of  speech, 

openness,  ingenuousness;  liberality,  bountcousness. 
Frantick,  t'ran'-tik,  a.      Mad,    deprived  of  under- 
standing by  violent  madness,  oXitrageoii^ly  and  turbulently 
mad  ;  transported  by  violence  of  passion. 
Frantickly,  fran'-tik-le,  ad.    Madly,  outrageously, 
whose  chief  I  Frantickness,  friin -tik-nes,  s.      Madness,  fury  of 
passion. 

Fraternal,  fra-ter'-nal,  a.  88.  Brotherly,  pertaining 

to  brothers,  becoming  brothers. 
Fraternally,  fra-ter'-nal-c,   ad.     In  a  brotherly 
manner. 

Fraternity,  fra-ter'-ne-te,  s.    The  state  or  quality 
of  a  brother;  body  of  men  united,  corporation,  society; 
men  of  the  same  class  or  character. 
Fratricide,  iTiit'-re-side,  s.  143.    The  murder  of  a 
brother. 

Fraud,  frtlwd,  s.  213.    Deceit,  cheat,  trick,  artifice. 


A  steward;  a  bailiff  of 
Liberally,  freely,  kindly, 


the 


Belonging  to  a 


Fracture,  frak'-tshure,  s.  461.    Breach,  separationU,^^^^^^^^  .^.a^^^j  ^^^,        Treacherous,  artful,  trickish 


of  continuous  parts;  the  breaking  of  a  bone 
To  Fracture,  frak'-tshure,  v.  a.    To  break  a  bone. 
Fragile,  fradj'-il,  a.  140.    Brittle,  easily  snapped  or 
broken ;  weak,  uncertain,  frail.        _  , 
fj-  All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word  with  the  a  .shf)rt. 

Fragility,  fra-jil'-e-te,  s.      Brittleness,  weakness 

frailty,  liableness  to  fault. 
Fragment,  frag'-ment,  S.     A  part  broken  from  the 


Deceitfully,  artfully. 
Deceitfulness, 


to  artillcc. 

of  pronouncing  the  d  in  these  words 
37B. 


544. 


Composed  of 
A  noise,   a  crack. 


S.      Sweetness   of  smell, 

Odorous,  sweet  of 
improperly,  heard  with 


whole,  an  imperfect  piece.      ^  ^ 
Fragmentary,  frag'-nien-tar-e,  a. 

fragments.^ 
Fragor,  fra -gor,  s.  166. 

a  crash.  — Sec  Drama. 
Fragraimce,  fra'-granse,^ 
Fragraxcy,  fra-gran-se, 

pleasing  scent.  ^ 
Fragrant,  fra'-grant,  a.  544 
ttraell. 

This  word  is  sometimes,  but     ,  . 
the  a  in  the  first  syllable  pronounced  nhort. —See l»fomo. 
Fragrantly,  fra -grant-le,  ad.    ^Vith  sweet  scent. 
Frail,  frale,  s.  202.    A  basket  made  of  rushes;  a  rusl 

for  wcavine  baskets. 
Frail,  fralc,  a.     Weak,  easily  destroyed;  weak 

reHoIution,  liable  to  error  or  seduction. 
Frailness,  frale'-ncs,  s.    Weakness,  instability. 
Frailty,  fralc'-t(';,  n.      WoakncsH  of  resolution,  in 

Htability  of  mind;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness,  sins  ol 

inlirinity. 

Fhaihk,  fraze,  s.  102.    A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. 
To  Fhamk,  frame,  v.  a.     To  form;  to  fit  one  thing  to 

another;    to  make,  to  corapoHe ;   to  regulate,  to  adjust 

to  plan;  to  invent. 
Frame,  frame,  s.     Any  thing  made  so  as  to  enclose 

or  admit  Mometliing  elHc ;  order,  regularity;  scheme,  con 

trivauce;  mechanical  construction ;  iihapc,  form,  propor 

tiou. 


Fraudfully,  frawd'-fiil-le,  ad. 
FuAUDULExcE,  fVaw'-d ii-lense, 
Fraudulency,  friW-du-len-se, 
trickishucss,  prouciiess 

For  the  propriety  ot  pre 
like  j,  see  Principles,  No.  29:$. 
FiiAUDULENT,  fraw'-du  lCut,  a.  Full  of  artifice,  trickish, 
deceitful. 

Fraudulently,  fraw'-du-lent-le,  ad.    By  fraud,  by 

arlilice,  deceitfully. 
Fraight,  IViiwt,  part.  pass.  393.    Laden,  charged; 

filled,  stored,  thronged. 
Fray,  fra,  s.  220.    A  broil,  a  battle,  a  combat. 
To  Fray,  fra,  v.  a.  To  rub,  to  wear  away  by  rubbing; 
to  Iright. 

Freak,  frcke,  s.  227.     A  sudden  fancy,  a  whim,  a 

capricious  prank. 
To  Freak,  fr/;ke,  v.  a.    To  variegate. 
FiiKAKisH,  frckc'-lsh,  a.    ('apricious,  humoursome. 
Frkakishly,  frcke'-iish-le,  ad.    Capriciously,  humour- 

FiiKAKisHiMESs,  freko  -ish-ncs,  s.  Capriciousness,  whim- 

Hicalnens.  ,       ,  . 

Frkckle,  fr(k'-kl,  S.  405.     A  spot  raised  in  the  skin 

by  the  Hun;  any  small  spot  or  disioloration. 
Fri  cklkd,  frrk'-liUI,  a.  359     Spotted,  maculated. 
FuKCKLY,  fri';k'-kl(',  a.    Full  of  freckUs. 
Frkk,  friV',  a.  246.     At  liberty;   uncompcUcd,  unre- 
Htrained;  permitted;  con\  ersing  w  ilhoiit  reyerve;  liberal; 
frank-  gnillless;  exempt;  iinesled  m  ilh  Irancliises,  pos- 
sessing any  thing  withonl  vassalage;  Milhout  expense. 
To  Frkk,  free,  t;.  a.     To  set  at  liberty 

to  clear  from  any^  thing  ill  ;  to  exempt. 
Frkkrooter,  free-bftrt'-tilr,  s.  A 

FuEEBOOTiNC,  frcc-bftft'-tlng,  s.    Robbery,  plunder. 


to  rid  from, 
A  robber,   a  pluu 


FRE  (  199  )  FRI 

nSr  167,  nU  163  -  thhe  171,  tfib  172,  U\l  173  -  ^  299  -  p^nd  313  -  thin  466,  this  469. 


free-hilr'-ted,    a.     Liberal,  unre- 


Freebor^-,  free  -born,^  a.    Inheriting  liberty 
FREECiiAPEL,free'-tsliap-el,  s.  A  chapd  of  the  kiuff's 
foundation. 

Freecost,  free-kost,  s.    Without  expense. 

Freedma.v,  freed'-miin,  s.    A  slave  manumitted 

Freedom,  free'-dilni,  s.  166.  Liberty,  independence; 
privilege,  tranchises,  immunities ;  unrestraint ;  ease  or  facil- 
ity in  doing  or  showing  any  thing. 

Freefooted,  free-fut'-ed,  a.  Not  restrained  in  the 
march. 

Freehearted 
strained. 

Freehold,  free -hold,  s.  That  land  or  tenement  which 
a  man  holdeth  in  tee,  fee-tail,  or  for  terra  of  life. 

Freeholder,  frec'-hol-dQr,  s.  One  who  has  a  free 
hold. 

Freely,  free'-le,  ad.  At  liberty;  without  restraint 
without  reserve;  without  impediment;  frankly,  liberally 
spontaneously,  of  its  own  accord. 

Freemax,  free'-inan,  s.  88.  One  not  a  slav 
vassal ;  one  partaking  of  rights,  priviiecres,  oi 
ties.  ' 

Freemason,  free-raa-sn,      170.    One  of  a  numerous 

society  who  professes  having  a  secret  to  keep. 
Freemixded,  free-mind'-ed,  a.    Unconstrained,  with 

out  load  of  care. 
Freeness,  free -nes,  s.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

tree;  openness ;  unreservedness,  liberality. 
Freeschool,  free -^k6f>l,  s.    A  school  in  which  learn 

ing  is  given  vrithout  pay. 
Freespokex,  free-spo-kn,  a.  103.  Accustomed 

speak  without  reserve. 
Freestone,  free -stone,  s.    Stone  commonly  used  i 

building. 

Freethixker,  free-iMngk'-ur,  s, 

temner  of  religion. 
F REEWiLL,  free-wiir,  s.    The  power  of  directing  o 
m  actions  without  restraint  by  necessity  or  fate ;  volun- 


,  not  a  I 
immuui- 


A  libertine,  a  cou- 


FrE9TTe\cy,  fre'-kw^n-se,  s.  Common  occurrence,  the 
condition  of  being  often  seen,  often  occurring;  used  often 
to  practise  any  Uiing  ;  concourse,  full  assembly. 

Frequext,  fre-kwent,  a.  492.  Often  done,  often 
seen,  otten  occurring;  used  often  to  practice  any  thing; 
lull  ot  concourse.  j        b  •> 

To  Frequext,  fre-kw^nt',  v.  a.  492. 

to  be  much  in  any  place. 
Fre^iextaele,  fre-kwent'-ii-bl,  a. 

accessible. 

Fhe^ttextation,  fre-kAven-ta -shiin,  s 
quenting. 

Fre9Uextative,  fre-kwen'-ta-tlv,  a. 

term  applied  to  verbs  signifying  the  frequent  repetition 

ol  an  action,  ^  * 

Fre^lexter,  fre-kwent'-ur, 

to  any  place. 
Fre^uextly,  fre-kwent-le,  ad. 

not  rarely. 

Fresco,  fies'-ko,  s.  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness;  a 
picture  uot  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in  dusk. 

Iresh,  fresh,  a.  Cool;  not  salt;  new,  not  impaired 
by  time;  recent,  newly  come;  repaired  from  any  loss  or 
(liuimution;  florid,  vigorous;  healthy  in  countenance; 
ruddy;  tree  from  saltness;  sweet,  opposed  to  state  or 
stinking.  ^ ' 

To  Freshen,  fresh'-shn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  fresh. 
To  Freshen,  fresh'-shn,  v.  n.    To  grow  fresh. 
Freshet,  fresh'-it,  s.  99.    A  pool  of  fresh  water. 
Freshly,  fresh'-le,  ad.    Coolly;  newly,  in  the  former 

state  renewed;  Mith  a  healthy  look,  ruddiiy. 
Freshxess,  fresh'-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being  fresh. 
Fret,  fret,  s.    A  frith  or  strait  of  the  sea;  any  agita- 
tion of  liquors  by  fermentation  or  other  cause;  that  stop 
ol  the  musical  instrument  which  causes  or  regulates  ihe 
vibrations  ot  the  string;  work  rising  in  protuberance ; 


To  visit  often 
Conversable, 
Habit  of  fre- 
A  grammatical 


One  who  often  resortR 
Often,  commonly, 


A  woman  not  en- 


OWi 

tariness. 

Freewoman,  free -wum-fm,  s. 
slaved. 

To  Freeze,  freeze,  v.  n.  246.  To  be  congealed  with 
gealed^"  degree  of  cold  by  which  water  is  co 

To  Freeze,  freeze,  v.  a.  Pret.  Froze.  Part.  Fro-en 
or  Froze.  To  congeal  with  cold ;  to  kill  by  cold ;  to  chilJ 
by  the  loss  ot  power  or  motion. 

To  Freight  fri^e,  v.  a.  249.  393.  Pret.  Freighted. 
Part.  Fraught,  Freighted.  To  load  a  ship  or  vessel  ol 
burden^  ^  transportation;  to  load  with  a 

Freight,  frate,  s.  249.  Any  thing  with  which  a  ship 
Seemght  f"'^  transportation  of  goods.- 

Freighter,  frate'-ur,  s.    He  who  freights  a  vessel. 

French  Chalk,  frensh'-tshawk',  s.  An  indurated 
clay. 

To  F renchify,  frgnsh'-^-f},  v.  a.    To  infect  with  the 

manner  of  France,  to  make  a  coxcomb. 
Frexetick,  fr^n^t'-ik,  or  fr^n'-^-tik,  a.    Mad,  dis 
-See  Phrenetick. 

fren'-ze,  s.    Madness,  distraction  of  mind, 
^rsembi'y''^'  ^"'^ '^"^^^^^^  »•  ^^4.    Crowd,  concourse^ 

thP'/iTth? w"'n7l  those  not  vnlgar  ones,  pronounce 

ih^  ,  ^        syllable  of  this  and  the  folio  " 
when  the  accent  is  on  it,  short;  as  if  written 
frek-wently,  etc.    They'  have  Lndoubtedlv  t"..  nwn  e  m 


Easily  crnmbled,  easily 


Monastick,   unskilled  in 


tracted 
Frexzy 


the  Latin  frequens  to  plead ;  and  though  Latin  quantitv  is 
?rK"?5!'T1.^"".?*^  to  operate  in  anglicised  words  oTi^ o %  .  .  , 

the  first:  yet  usage,  in  these  I 


lables,  with  V-e  accent  ■-;^7h7Er'=veri;^:'^ 
dan    iV;^  Kp"  '^•'f'^il^  '^'^T'       pronunciation^%;  She 


erry, 

may  judge  from  thej 


position  of  the  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and  F  l  ck  are  (V,  '  tl.o  ^ 
iZVont  "The^\'er^;;^r'  o„,y"'4^£;,t  ^^^rkrit^wllf 


agUatioii  of  m^ind,  comuiotion  of  the  temper,  passion. 
10  Fret,  fret,  v.  a.    To  wear  away  by  rubbing;  to 
form  into  raised  work;  to  variegate,  to  diversify ;  to  make 
angry,  to  vex. 

To  Fret,  fret,  v.  n.    To  be  in  commotion,  to  lie  agi- 
tated; to  be  worn  away,-  to  be  angry,  to  be  peevish. 
RETFUL,  fret'-ful,  a.    Angry,  peevish. 
Fretfully,  fret'-fdl-le,  ad.  Peevishly. 
Fretfulxess,  fret'-ful-nes,  s.  Peevishness. 
Fretty,  fret'-te,  a.    Adorned  with  raised  work. 
Friability,  frl-a-bil'-e-te,  s.    Capacity  of  being  re- 
duced to  povrder. 
Friable,  fri'-a-bl,  a.  405. 

reduced  to  powder. 
Friar,  fri'-ur,  s.  88.  418.    A  religious,  a  brother  of 

some  regular  order. 
Friarlike,  fri'-ur-like,  a. 
the  world. 

Friarly,  fri'-ur-le,  ad.  Like  a  friar,  or  man  unta u<^ht 
in  life. 

Friary,  fri'-iir-e,  s.  A  monastery  or  convent  of  friars. 
To  Fribble,  frib'-bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  trifle. 
Fribeler,  frib'-bl-iir,  s.    A  trifler. 
Fricassee,  frik-a-see',  s.    A  dish  made  by  cutting 
chickens  or  other  small  things  in  pieces,  and  dressin'' theiu 
with  strong  sauce.  ° 
Frtcatiox,  fri-ka-shun,  $.    The  act  of  rubbing  one 

thing  against  another. 
Friction,  frik'-shfm,  s.  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies 
together;  the  resistance  in  machines  caused  by  the  motion 
of  one  body  upon  another;  medical  rubbing  with  the  flesh 
brush  or  cloths. 

Friday,  frl'-da,  s.  223.    The  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
80  named  of  Freya,  a  Saxon  deity. 

278.    One  joined  to  another  in  mu- 
tual benevolence  and  intimacy,  opposed  to  foe  or  enemy; 

one  reconciled  to  another;  a  companion-  *~  

propitious ;  a  familiar  compellatiou. 

Friendless,  frend'-lgs  a.    Wanting  friends 
support. 


favourer ;  one 


LixEss,  frgnd'-Ie-n^s,  s. 
Iricudship ;  exertion  of  beuevoleuce. 


A   disposition  io 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  f^U  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  182,  move  164, 

Frogfish,  frog'-fish,  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 
Froggbass,  frog-gras,  s.  A  kind  of  herb, 
Frogletti  CE,  frog'-let-tis!,  s.    A  plant. 
Frolick,  frol'-ik,  a.    Gay,  full  of  levity. 
Frolick,  frol'-ik,  s.    A  wild  prank,  a  flight  of  whim. 
To  Frolick,  frol'-ik,  v.  n.    To  play  wild  pranks. 
Frolickly,  frol'-lk-le,  ad.   Gayly,  wildly. 
Frolickso:*ie,  frol'-ik-sAm,  a.    Full  of  wild  gayety. 


Frievdly,  frend'-le,  a.  Having  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  a  friend,  kind,  favourable;  disposed  to  union-, 
salutary. 

FRIE^DSHIP,  frend'-sliip,  s.  The  state  of  minds  united 
by  mutual  benevolence;  highest  degree  of  intimacy ;  favour, 
personal  kindness;  assistance,  help. 

Frieze,  freeze,  s.  278.    A  coarse  warm  cloth. 

Frieze,  freeze         J  ^         architecture,  a  large  flat 
Frize,  freeze,  112.  ) 

member  which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cor 

nice. 

Frigate,  frig' -at,  s.  91.  544.    A  small  ship ;  a  ship 

of  war;  any  vessel  on  the  water. 
Frigefactiox,  frid-je-fak'-sliun,  s.  530.    The  act 

of  making  cold. 
To  Fright,  frite,  v.  a.  393.    To  terrify,  to  disturb 

«ith  fear. 
Fright,  frlte,  s.    A  sudden  terror. 
To  Frighten,  frl'-tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  terrify,  to  shock 

with  dread. 

Frightful,  frlte'-ful,  a.  Terrible,  dreadful,  full  of 
terror. 

Frightfully,  frite'-ful-e,  ad.    Dreadfully,  horribly. 

FrightfuliVESS,  frlte'-ful-nes,  s.  The  power  of  im- 
pressing terror^ 

Frigid,  frid'-jid,  a.  514.  Cold;  without  warmth  of 
affection;  impotent,  without  warmth  of  body ;  dull,  without 
lire  of  fancy. 

Frigidity,  fre-jid'-e-te,  s.  Coldness,  want  of  warmth ; 
dulness,  want  of  intellectual  lire;  want  of  corporeal 
warmth;  coldness  of  affection. 

Frigidly,  frid'-jid-le,  ad.  Coldly,  dully,  without  af- 
fection. 

Frigidxess,  frld'-jid-nes,  s.  Coldness,  dulness,  want 
of  alTectiou. 

Frigorifick,  frl-go-rif'-ik,  a.    Causing  cold. 
To  Frill,  fill,  v.  n.    To  quake  or  shiver  with  cold 

Used  of  a  hawk,  as  the  hawk  Frills. 
Fringe,  frinje,  s.    Ornamental  appendages  added  to 

dress  or  furniture. 
To  Fringe,  frinje,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  fringes,  to 

decorate  with  ornamental  appendages. 
Frippery,  frlp'-fir-e,  s.    The  place  where  old  clothes 

are  sold ;  old  clothes,  cast  dresses,  tattered  rags. 
Friseur,  fre-zure',  S.    A  hair  dresser. 
To  Frisk,  frisk,  v.  n.    To  leap,  to  skip  ;  to  dance 

in  frolick  or  gayety. 
Fris^k,  frisk,  s.    A  frolick,  a  lit  of  wanton  gayety. 
Frisker,  frisk'-ur,  s.    A  wanton,  one  not  constant  or 

settled. 

Friskixe^s,  friiiik'-e-nes,  >s.    Gayety,  liveliness. 
Fri?ky,  frisk' -e,  a.    Gay,  airy. 
Frit,  frit,  s.    Among  chymists,  ashes  or  salt. 
Frith,  frifA,  s.    A  strait  of  the  sea-,  a  kind  of  net. 
Frittkr,  fnt'-tur,  s.    A  small  piece  cut  to  he  fried 

a  fragment;  a  cheesecake. 
To  Fritter,  frit'-tur,  v.  a.    To  cut  meat  into  small 


Frolicksomeness,  frol'-ik'-s^im-nes,  s. 


Wildness  of 
With  wild 


gayety,  pranks. 
Frolicksomely,  frol'-ik-sum-le,  ad. 

gayety. 

From,  from,  prep.  Away,  noting  privation ;  noting  re- 
ception; noliugprocession;  descent  or  birth;  out  of;  not- 
ing progress  from  premises  to  inferences ;  noting  the  place 
or  person  from  whom  a  vnessage  is  brought;  because  of; 
not  near  to;  noting  separation;  noting  exemption  or  de- 
liverance ;  at  a  distance  ;  contrary  to;  noting  removal ;  From 
is  very  frequently  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs,  as, 
from  above,  from  the  parts  above ;  from  afar ;  Irom  be- 
hind; from  high. 
Frondiferous,  fron-dlf'-fe-rus,  a.  Bearing  leaves. 
Front,  friint,  or  front,  s.  165.  The  face  ;  the  face, 
as  opposed  to  an  enemy;  the  part  or  place  opposed  to  the 
face;  the  van  of  an  army;  the  forepart  of  any  thing,  as 
of  a  building;  the  most  conspicuous  part;  boldness,  im- 
pudence. 

Mr.  Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the  second  manner 
only  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  custom  does  not  almost 
universally  adopt  the  first.  If  the  second  is  ever  used,  it 
seems  to  be  in  poetry,  and  that  of  the  most  solemn  kuui. 
\)r.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  lu 
the  first  manner;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
last.  Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
last;  Mr.  ]\ares  gives  it  the  first  manner,  but  says  it  is 
ometimes  pronounced  regularly. 

To  Front,  frunt,  v.  a.    To  oppose  directly,  or  face  to 
face,  to  stand  opposed  or  over  against  any  place  or  thing, 
lb  Front,  frunt,  v.  n.    To  stand  foremost. 
Frontal,   front'-al,  s.  88.      Any  external  form  of 

medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead. 
Frontated,  fron'-ta-ted,  a.    The  frontated  leaf  of  a 
flower  grows  broader  and  broader,  and  at  last  perhaps 
terminates  in  a  right  line ;  used  in  opposition  to  cuspated. 
Frontbox,  frunt'-boks,  s.    The  box  in  the  playhouse 

from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to  the  stage. 
Fronted,  frunt'-ed,  a.    Formed  with  a  front. 
Frontier,  fron'-tsheer,  or  front'-yeer,  s.  113.  The 

inarches,  the  limit,  the  utmost  verge  of  any  territory. 
Frontier,  fron'-tsheer,  or  front'-yeer,  a.  459.  461. 
Bordering. 

Frontispiece,  fron'-tis-peese,  s.     That  part  of  any 

building  or  other  body  that  directly  meets  the  eye. 
Frontless,  friint'-Ies,  a.     Without  blushes,  without 
shame. 

Frontlet,  front'-let,  s.  A  bandage  worn  upon  the  fore- 

Fro>troom,  fr'int'-room,  s.  An  apartment  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  house. 


pieces 


to  be  fried;  to  break  into  small  particles  or  frag-  l^^^  «'  1'°''^'^ 


Hieiil 

Frivolity,  fre-\  ol'-c-te,  s.  Insignificancy. 
Fkivoloi  s,  friv'-o-lus,  a.    Slight,  trifling,  of  no  mo- 
nieiit. 

Fri  voLOl  8NES1I,  frlv'-o-li'\s-nSs,  S.  Want  of  importance, 
trilliiigne>i«. 

I'ui  voLOl  hLY,  frh'-o-lfts-le,  ad.    Triflingly,  without 
\\v\p\il. 

To  FiiiZLK,  frlz'-'/,l,  V.  a.    To  curl  in  short  curls,  like 

n;ii»  of  frieze.— .S(m;  CinUe. 
Fitr/M  H,  frIy-'-zl-nr,  s.    Quo  that  makce  short  curls. 

Backward,   rcgrcssively ;  to  and  fro, 


a  coat  for  children ;  a  kind 


I'  no.  fr«>,  ad 

b.-iclMard  and  forward 
FinnH,  fn'ili,  .V.    A  drcHH 

of  rlohc  ro;it  for  nu'ii. 
FiioG.  frog,  s.     A  Huiall  animal  with  four  feel,   of  the 
amiihibioun  kind;  tlie  hollow  juirt  of  the  hoiHc's  iiool 

FuocniT,  (rog'-hh,  s.    An  hdl.. 


last  effect  of  cold,  the  power  or 
103.    Kipped  or  with- 


Frost,  frost,  s.  The 
act  of  congelation. 

Frostbitten,  frost'-bit-tn,  «. 
cred  by  the  frost. 

Frosted,  fros'-t?d,  a.  Laid  on  in  inequalities  like  those 
of  the  hoar  frost  upon  plants. 

FiiosTiLY,  fros'-te-le,  ad.    With  frost,  with  excessive 
cold. 


I-'rostimess,  fros'-te-n^^s,  s.  Cold, 


freczint?  cold. 


I''iiosTNAiL,  frosl'-nalo,  s.  A  nail  with  a  prominent 
head  driven  into  the  horse'n  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the 
ice. 

I'liosTWOHK,  frost' -M  rtik,  s.  Work  in  vliich  the  snb- 
Htance  is  laid  on  with  inequalities,  like  tiie  dew  congealed 
upon  shrubH. 

I'hosty,  fros'-te,  a. 
exceHhive  rold  ;  chill 
sembling  frowt. 


Having  the  power  of  congelation, 
in  affection;  hoary,  grayhaircd,  re- 
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n6r  167,  n6t  163-  t^ibe  171,  tfibl72,  bdU  173  ^  hll  299  -  pSdnd  313  -  tJnn  466,  xnfs  469. 

fn.m.t  f into /«r-me-fe .  and  I  believe  it  is  seldom 
touiul  that  words  employed  in  the  concerns  of  cookerv  arP 


Froth,  frotA,  s.  163.  Spume,  foam,  the  bubbles  caused 
in  liquors  by  agitation;  any  empty  or  senseless  show 
of  wit  or  eloquence ;  any  thing  not  hard,  solid,  or  sub 
stantial. 

To  Froth,  frof/i,  v.  n.  To  foam,  to  throw  out  spume. 
Frothily,  frof/i'-c-le,  ad.    With  foam,  with  spume; 

in  any  empty  trifling  manner. 
Frothy,  frof/t'-e,  a.    Full  of  froth  or  spume;  soft,  not 

solid,  wasting ;  vain,  empty,  trifling. 
Frouxce,  frounse,  s.  313.  A  distemper  in  which  spittle 

gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill. 
To  Frouxce,  frounse,  v.  a.    To  frizle  or  curl  the 

hair. 

Frouzy,  frou'-ze,  a.  313.    Dim,  cloudy;  fetid,  musty. 

A  caiit  w  ord. 
Froward,  fro'-ward,  a.  88. 

perverse. 
Frowardly,  fnV-Wiird-le,  ad. 


Peevish,  ungovernable, 


Peevishly,  perversely. 
Froward .\ ESS,  fro'-ward-nes,  s.  Peevishness,  perverse- 
ne.-s. 

To  Frown,  froun,  v.  a.  323.    To  express  displeasure 

by  contracting  the  face  to  wrinkles. 
Frow-X,  froun,  s.  A  wicked  look,  a  look  of  displeasure. 
Frozen,  fro'-zn,  103.    Part.  pass,  of  Freeze. 
Fructiferols,  fruk-tif'-fer-ds,  a.    Bearing  fruit. 
To  Fructify,  frak'-te-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  make  fruitful 

to  fertilize. 

To  Fructify,  frflk'-te-fi,  v.  n.    To  bear  fruit. 

Fructificatiox,  frfik-te-fe-ka'-shfin,  s.  The  act  oJ 
causing  or  of  bearing  fruit,  fertility. 

Fructuous,  fri'ik'-tsiiu-us,  a.  463.  Fruitful,  fertile, 
impregnating  with  fertility. 

Frugal,  fru-gal,  a.  88.  Thrifty,  sparing,  parsimo- 
nious. 

Frugality,  fru-gal'-e-te,  s.  Thrift,  parsimony,  good 
husbandry. 

Frugally,  fru'-g«al-e,  ad.  Parsimoniously,  sparingly 
Frugiferous,  frii-jif'-fer-us!,  a.  Bearing  fruit. 
Fruit,  froot,  s.  343,  The  product  of  a  tree  or  plant 
in  which  the  seeds  are  contained;  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  taken  for  food;  production;  the  ofl"spring  of  the 
womb;  advantage  gained  by  any  enterprise  or  conduct 
the  elfect  or  consequence  of  any  action. 

Fruitage,  frOOt'-idje,  s.  90.  Fruit  collectively,  various 
fruits. 

Fruiteearer,  froot'-bar-iir,  s.  That  which  produces 
fruit.  ^  _^  ^     ^  ^ 

Fruitbearing,  froOt -bar-Ing,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  producing  fruit. 

Fruiterer,  frOOt'-er-ur,  s.  One  who  trades  in  fruit. 
—See  Forger.^  ^ 

Fruitery,  frOot'-er-e,  s.  Fruit  collectively  taken;  a 
fruit  loft,  a  repository  for  fruit. 

Fruitful,  frOot'-fiil,  a.  Fertile,  abundantly  produc- 
tive; actually  bearing  fruit;  prolilick,childbearing;  plen- 
teous, abounding  in  any  thing. 

Fruitfully,  frOOt'-fiil-e,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  prolilick;  plenteously,  abundantly. 

Fruitfi'LNESS,  frOot'-ful-nes,  s.  Fertility,  plentiful 
production;  the  quality  of  being  proliiick. 

Frlitgroves,  froot'-grovz,  s.  Shades,  or  close  plan- 
tations of  fruit  trees. 

Fruition,  fru-lsh'-un,  s.  Enjoyment,  possession,  plea- 
sure given  by  possession  or  use. 

Fruitive,  fru -c-tiv,  a.  Enjoying,  possessing,  having 
the  power  of  enjoyment. 

Fruitless,  frOot'-lcs,  a.  Barren  of  fruit;  vain,  idle, 
unprofitable;  without  offspring. 

Fruitlessly,  frOot'-les-le,  ad.  Vainly,  idly,  unprofit- 
ably. 

Fruit-time,  frOot'-timc,  s.    The  Autumn. 

Fruit-tree,  froot'-tree,  s.  A  tree  of  that  kind  whose 
principal  value  arises  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

Fru.mextacious,  fru-men-ta -slius,  a.  Made  of  grain. 

Frumenty,  fru'-m^n-te,  s.  Food  made  of  wheat  boil- 
ed in  milk. 

t^This  w  ord  ia  almost  universally  corrupted  into  furmentij. 


ever  re.^overed  from'  irregularity. -■See""i;})ar«^«7  md 


unpro- 
To  defeat,  to 
I,  ineffectual, 


512. 

Fallacious,  dis- 
a.  512.    That  makes 


Cucumber. 

To  Frump,  frump,  v.  a.    To  mock,  to  browbeat, 
io  Frush,  friish,  V.  a.    To  break,  bruise,  or  crush. 
RusTRAXEOUs,  frus-tra -nc-iis,  a.  Vain,  useless 
ntab/e. 

To  Frustrate,  frus'-trate,  v.  a.  91 

disappoint,  to  balk;  to  make  null. 
Frustrate,  frus'-trate,  part.  a.  Vain 

useless,  unprofitable,  null,  void. 
Frustration,  frds-tra -shAn,  s.    Disappointment,  de 

Frustrative,  frus'-tra-tiv,  a. 

appointing. 
Frustratory,  frus'-tra-tiir-e, 
any  procedure  void. 

For  the  o,  see  Domesticl: 
Frustum,  frus'-tiun,  s.    A  piece  cut  off  from  a  rega- 

lar  figure.    A  term  of  science.  ^ 
Fry,  fri,  s.  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced  from 
^onte£pr^ '  arm  of  animals,  or  young  people  ia 

To  Fry,  frl,  v.  a.    To  dress  food  by  roasting  it  in  a 
pan  on  the  fire.  &  » 

To  Fry,  fri,  v.  n.    To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire: 
to  suffer  the  action  of  fire;  to  melt  with  heat :  to  be  agitat- 
ed like  liquor  m  the  pan  on  the  fire. 
Fry,  fri,  s.    A  dish  of  things  fried. 
Fryingpan,  fri' ing-pan,  s.  The  vessel  in  which  meat 

is  roasted  on  the  fire. 
Fryth,  frith,  s.    (Not  so  common  a  spelling).    A  frith 
a  wood  ;  a  plain  between  w  oods.  ^ 
To  Fun,  ffib,  V.  a.    To  put  off. 

This  w  ord  is  more  usually  written  Fob. 
FuB,  fub,  s.    A  plump  chubby  boy. 
Fucated,  fii'-ka-ted,  a.  Painted,  disguised  with  paint; 

disguised  by  false  show\ 
Fucus,  fti'-kus,  s.    Paint  for  the  face. 
To  Fuddle,  fud'-dl,  v.  a.    To  make  drunk. 
To  Fuddle,  fud'-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  drink  to  excess. 
Fuel,  fu'-il,  s.  99.    The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 
Fugacious,  fii-ga-sliiis,  a.  292.  357.    Volatile,  fleet- 
ing. 

Fugaciousxess,  fu-ga-slius-nes,s.  Volatility,  the  qua- 
lity of  flying  aw  ay. 
FuGACiTY,  fu-m^as'-e-te,  s.    Volatility,  quality  of  flying 

away ;  uncertainty,  instability. 
Fugitive,  fu'-je-tiv,  a.  Not  tenable  ;  unsteady,  vo- 
latile, apt  to  fly  away;  flying,  running  from  danger ;  fly- 
ing from  duty,  falling  off;  wandering,  vagabond. 
Fugitive,  fti'-je-tiT,  s.  One  who  runs  from  his  station 
or  duly;  one  who  takes  shelter  under  another  power  from 
punishment. 

FuGiTivENEss,  fu'-je-tiv-nes,  s.    Volatility,  instabili- 
ty, uncertainty. 
Fugue,  fug,  337.    Flying  musick. 
FuLCiMENT,  ful'-se-mCnt,  s.  177.    That  on  which  a 
body  rests. 

To  Fulfil,  ful-fil',  v.  a.  To  fill  till  there  is  no  room 
for  more;  to  answer  any  prophecy  or  promise  by  perform- 
ance; to  answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or  gratifica- 
tion ;  to  answer  any^  law  by  obedience. 
Fulfilment,  ful-fil'-ment,  s.  An  accomplishment,  a 
fulfilling. 

FuLFRAUGHT,  ful-frawt',  a.    Full  stored. 
FuLGENCY,  ful'-jen-se,  s.  177.  Splendour. 
Fulgent,  fnl'-j6nt,^  „  Shining. 


FULGID,  ful'-jid,^ 

FuLGiDiTY,  fiil-jid'-e-te,  s.  Splendour. 
FULGOUR,  ful'  -gur,  s.  314.  Splendour,  dazzling  bright- 
ness. 

FuLGURATiON,  f  ul-gu-ra'-shuH,  s.    The  act  of  lighten- 
ing. 

Fuliginous,  fu-lid'-jin-iis,  a.    Sooty,  smoky. 
Full,  ful,  a.  174.    Replete,  without  any  space  void  j 
C  c 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  mi  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  mU  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n5  162,  mSve  164, 


abonndinff  ia  anv  quality  good  or  bad-,  stored  with  any 
aboandin|  m  anj^q^^.^j^y^fc  thing;  plump, fat;  saturat- 


ed,  fated";  croWded  iu  the  imagiuatiou  or  memory ;  com 
pletc,  such  as  that  nothing  farther  is  wanted;  contaiuing 
the  whole  matter,  expressing  mucn  ;  mature,  pertect ,  ap- 
plied to  the  moon,  complete  in  its  orb. 
Full  fiil,  s.  Complete  measure ;  the  highest  state  or 
decree  ;  the  whole,  the  total ;  the  state  of  being  full ;  ap- 
plied to  the  moon,  the  time  iu  which  the  moon  makes  a 
perfect  orb. 

Full,  ful,  ad.  Without  abatement;  with  the  whole 
effect;  quite;  exactly;  very  sufiiciently ;  directly. 

Fill-blow,  ful'-Mone,  a.  Spread  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent; stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Full-bottomed,  I'lil-bot'-tumd,  a.  Having  a  large 
bottom. 

Full-eared,  ful-eerd',  a.  362.  Having  the  heads  full 
of  grain. 

Full-eyed,  fiil-lde',  a.    Having  large  prominent  eyes. 
Full-fed,  fiil-fed',  a.    Sated,  fat,  saturated. 
Full-laden,  ful-la -dn,  a.  103.    Laden  till  there  can 
be  no  more. 

Full-spread,  ful-spred',  a.     Spread  to  the  utmost 

€Xt61lt« 

Full-summed,  fiil-svWd',  a.    Complete  in  all  its  parts. 
To  Full,  fill,  v.  a.     To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or 
grease. 

Fullage,  fiil'-laje,  S.  90.     The  money  paid  for  fulling 

or  cleansing  cloth. 
Fuller,  f  fil'-lur,  s.  98.    One  whose  trade  is  to  cleanse 

cloth. 

tj"  This  word,  though  derived  from  the  Latin  FuUo^has 
deviated  into  the  sound  of  the  English  word  /u//,  and  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  iu  the  Principles,  Wo.  Hi. 
Fullers  E  a  rth,  ftil'-lurz-erfA',  s.    A  kind  of  marl  or 

clay  used  in  fulling. 
Fuller Y,  fiil'-lur-e,  S.    The  place  where  the  trade  of 

a  fuller  is  exercised. 
FuLLiNGMiLL,  fiir-ling-mil,  s.     A  mill   where  ham- 
mers beat  the  cloth  till  it  be  cleansed. 
Fully,  ful'-le,  ad.  Without  vacuity;  completely,  with- 
out lack. 

Fulminant,  ful'-me-m\nt,  a.  177.  Thundering,  mak- 
ing a  noise  like  thunder. 

To  Fulminate,  ful'-me-nate,  u.  n.  91.  To  thunder; 
to  make  a  loud  noise  or  crack ;  to  issue  out  ecclesiastical 
censures. 

FuLMiNATiON,  ffil-mc-na -sliuH,  S.  The  act  of  thun- 
dering ;  denunciation  of  censures.  ^ 

Fulminatory,  far-mc-na-tur-e 
ing,  striking  horrour. 

Fulness,  ful'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  full;  copious- 
ness, plenty;  repletion,  satiety ;  struggling  perturbation, 
swelling  in  the  mind;  force  of  sound,  such  as  lills  the  ear. 

Fulsome,  ful'-suin,  a.  177.  Nauseous,  offensive;  of  a 
rank  odious  smell ;  tending  to  obscenity. 

Fulsomely,  ful'-sum-le,  ad.  Nauseously,  raukly,  ob- 
scenely. 

Fulsomeness,  far-sum-nSs,  s.  Nauseousncss rank 
Hincll ;  obscenity. 

FuMAf;K,  fu'-Tni'ije,  s.  90.  Hcaith-moncy. 

Ft  MAToiiY,  t  i'i'-niA-tur-c,  s.  512.  534.     A  herb. 

To  FuMBLK,  inin'-l)I.  v.  n.  405.  To  attempt  anything 
aukwarilly  or  ungainly;  to  pu/zle,  to  birain  in  i>erplexity  ; 
to  play  chiMlHlily. 

Fi  mi:li:k,  tuin'-hl-ur,  .<?.    One  who  acts  awkwardly. 

Ft  mbli\(;ly,  ffiiii'-l)lni<^-le,  ad.  In  an  awkward  man- 
ner. 

Fi  MK,  f  iiinc,  s.  Smoke,  vapour,  any  volatile  parts 
flying  away;  «.xhalatioii  tr<tm  the  stomach;  heat  ol  innni, 
pa^-hioii;  any  thing  uuhiibhlantial ;  idle  conceit,  vain  una 
gin;ilion. 

'Iu  Ft  mi;,  fiiiiic,  V.  n.  To  Hmoke;  to  yield  exhalations  ; 

to  p;i'<H  awiiy  in  vapourH  ;  to  be.  in  a  rugc. 
To  I'i  Mi;,    tiinMr,  V.  a.    To  Hmokc  ,    to  dry  in  the 

huioke  ;  to  ]ieriumu  with  odnurHin  the  lire;  to  di»*perHe  in 

va|in(irH. 

Fl  MKTTl-;,  fi'l  lli^'t',  ».    'I'lie  Hiink  of  meat. 
Fl'MID,  fu'-niill,  «.     Smoky,  vuporouH. 


FuMiDiTY,  fu-mid'-e-te,  s.  Smokiness,  tendency  to 
smoke. 

To  Fumigate,  fu'-me-gate,  v.  n.  To  smoke,  to  per- 
fume by  smoke  or  vapour ;  to  medicate  or  heal  by  va- 
pours. 

Fumigation,  fu-me-ga'-shfin,  s.     Scents  raised  by 
fire ;  the  application  of  medicines  to  the  body  in  fumes. 
FuMiNGLY,  fu -ining-le,  ad.    Angrily,  in  a  rage. 
FuMiTER,  fu -rae-tdr,  s.  98. — See  Fumatory. 
FuMOUS,  fii'-mfis,  314.  i  ^  Producing  fumes. 


Fumy,  fu-me, 

Fun,  fun,  s.    Sport,  high  merriment. 

With  great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  Fun 
ought  rather  to  be  styled  low  merriment. 
Function,  fdngk'-shun,  s.    Discharge,  performance ; 
employment,  office  ;  single  act  of  any  office  ;  trade,  occu- 
pation ;  office  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body;  power, 
faculty. 

Fund,  fimd,  s.    Stock,  capital,  that  by  which  any  ex- 
pense is  supported;  stock  or  bank  of  money.  ^ 
Fundament,  fun'-da-nient,  s.    The  back  part  of  the 
body ;   the   aperture  from  which  the  excrements  are 
ejected.  4,4 
Fundamental,  fun-da-meii'-tal,  a.    Serving  for  the 

foundation,  essential,  not  merely^  accidental. 
Fundamental,  fiin-da-men'-tal,  s.      Leading  pro- 
position; that  part  on  which  the  rest  is^  built. 
Fundamentally,  fun-da-men'-tal-e,    ad.  Essen- 
tially, originally.^  ^ 
FuiNiERAL,  fu -ner-al,  S.  88.    The  solemnization  of  a 
burial,  the  payment  of  the  last  honours  to  the  dead,  ob- 
sequies; the  pomp  or  procession  with  which  the  dead  are 


Used  at  the  ceremony  of 
Suiting  a  funeral,  dark, 


a.  512.  Thunder- 


FuNERAL,  fu'-ner-alj  a 

interring  the  dead. 
FuivEREAL,  fu-ne'-re-al,  a 

dismal. 

FuNGOSiTY,  fdng -gos'-e-te,  s.     Uusolid  excrescence. 

Fungous,  fung'-giis,  a.  314.    Excrescent,  spongy. 

Fungus,  fiing'-gfis,  s.  Strictly  a  mushroom ;  a  word 
used  to  exprts.-*  such  excrescences  of  tlesh  as  grow  out 
upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  or  any  other  excrescence  from 
trees  or  plants  not  naturally  belonging  to  them. 

FuNlCLE,  fu'-ne-kl,  s.  405.  534.   A  small  cord. 

Funicular,  fu-nik'-u-lar,  a.  88.  Consisting  of  a 
small  cord  or  fibre. 

Funk,  ffmgk,  s.    A  stink. 

Funnel,  fun'-nil,  s.  99.  An  inverted  hollow  cone  with 
a  pipe  descending  from  it,  through  which  liquors  are 
poured  into  vessels;  a  pipe  or  passage  of  comuuinicaiion. 

Fur,  fur,  S.  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  which  garments 
are  lined  for  warmth  ;  soft  hair  of  beasts  found  in  crtkl 
countries,  hair  in  general ;  any  moisture  exhaled  to  such 
a  degree  as  that  the  remainder  sticks  iu  the  part. 

To  Fur,  fur,  v.  a.  To  line  or  cover  with  skins  that 
have  soft  hair ;  to  cover  with  soft  matter. 

FiiR-AVROUGHT,  f fti'-rawt,  a.    Made  of  fur. 

FuRACiout!,  fu-ra'-shus,  a.  Thievish. 

FuRACiTY,  fu-riU'-c-tc,  s.    Disposition  to  theft. 

Furbelow,  Mr'-bc-lo,  s.  Fur  or  fringe  sewed  on 
(he  lower  part  of  the  garment;  an  ornament  of  dress. 

To  Furbelow,  fur'-bc-lo,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  or- 
namental appendages. 

To  Furbish,  fi'ir'-bish,  v 
10  rub  up.  ^  ^ 

Fu u Kisn KR,  f ur -bish-ur, 

ihing. 

FiiR(  ATioN.  fAr-l<a  -sliAn, 


To  burnish,  to  polish, 
One  who  polishes  any 
Forkincfis,  the  state  of 


shoolingtwo  ways  like  the  b'ades  of  a  fork. 
Rl'UR,  fur'-filr,  s.    Ilu.sk  or  chaff,  scurf  or  dandriff. 
ri  Ri'  URACEouti,  fur-fu-ra'-shus,  a.    357.  Husky, 

branny,  scaly.  ^ 
Fi'RHMS,  fu'-rr-ns,    a.      Mad,  phrenctick;  raging, 
transported  b:^  pahHion  beyond  reason. 

Ill()U.SLY, 
uiently. 

Fi  uiors\Ess,  fiV-rc-ilS-nCs,   S.     Phrcnsy,  madness, 
transport  of  pabsion. 


iu'-rc-us-lc,  ad.    Madly,  violently,  veht 
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nor  167,  n6t  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173  —  6il  299  —  p&And  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

FiTRZY,  fur'-ze,  a.      Overgrown  with  furze 


To  Furl,  ffirl,  v.  a.    To  draw  up,  to  contract. 
Furlong,  fir-long,  s.  A  measure  of  length,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  mile. 

FlRLOUGH,  fur'-lo,  S.  318.  390.  A  temporary  dis- 
mission from  a  military  service ;  leave  of  absence  to  a 
soldier  for  a  limited  tijne. 

FiRMEM  Y,  fi"ir'-nien-te,  s.  Food  made  by  hoiling  wheat 
ill  milk. —  See  Frumenty. 

Furnace,  ffir'-ni!:,  s.  91.    An  enclosed  fireplace. 

To  FuRxisH,  iiir'-nish,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  what 
is  necessary ;  to  fit  up  ;  to  equip ;  to  decorate,  to  adorn 

FuRMSHER,  f&r'-nlsh-Ar,  s.  One  who  supplies  or 
fitji  out. 

FuRMT^  RE,  far'-ne-tsliure,  s.  463.  Moveables,  goods 
put  in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament;  appendages;  equi- 
page, embellishments,  decorations. 

Furrier,  fur -re-iir,  s.    A  dealer  in  furs. 

Fi  RROW,  fi\r'-ro,  s.  324.  327.  A  small  trench  made 
by  the  plough  for  the  reception  of  seed;  any  long 
trench  or  hollow. 

FuRROM  -M'EED,  f fir'-ro-wccd,  s.  A  weed  that  grows 
ill  furrowed  land.^ 

To  Furrow,  f i\r'-ro,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  furrows ;  to 
divide  into  long  hollo»  s  •  to  make  by  cutting. 

Furry,  far'-re,  a.  Covered  with  fur,  dressed  in  fur ; 
consisting  of  fur. 

Further,  ffir'-xHar,  a.  98.  Forth,  further,  furthest. 
At  a  great  distance  ;  beyond  this. 

tSr  Or.  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispute  that  farther 
and  farthest  are  not  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
far,  but  corruptions  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
forth.  Houever  true  this  discovery  may  be,  it  does  not 
seem  a  suflicient  reason  for  altering  the  beaten  path  which 
custom  had  formed  in  the  usage  of  farther  and  farthest. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  /ar,  /ore,  and  forth.,  arise  from 
the  same  original  root;  extendinf;;  beyond  some  other  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  the  leading  idea  in  all.  Far  seems  to  in- 
timate extension  beyond  an  indefinite  object;  fore,  only 
such  extension  as  gives  priority  to  the  extended  object; 
and  forth,  from  its  form,  seems  to  relate  to  the  abstract  of 
such  priority  of  extension,  or  the  very  act  of  extending  or 
issuing  out.  If,  therefore,  forthani  far  have  diti'erent  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  the  same  comparaiive  and  superlative 
cannot  possibly  suit  Mith  both;  and  as  almost  immemorial 
usage  has  borrowed  the  comparaiive  and  superlative  ol 
forth  to  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  of /ar,  their 
sense  is  now  fixed  to  the  latter  adverb;  and  forth ,  in  as 
much  as  it  differs  from  far  ,  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its 
comparison.  i\ot\\ithstanding,  therefore  ,  that  farther  and 
farthest  are  very  irregular  branches  of  far ,  they  are 
gralted  on  it  by  use,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  divert- 
ing the  plain  tendency  of  the  language.  Such ,  how  ever, 
has  been  the  force  of  Or.  Johnson's  criticism, that,  since  his 
time, every  writer  and  painter,  unless  by  mistake,  has  used 
further  and  furthest  i'nr  farther  and  farthest;  by  which 
means  we  have  revived  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
an  adverb  which  had  lost  its  comparison,  and  have  lost  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  an  adverb,  which  has  been 
compared  for  these  two  hundred  years  But  though /;x/t//er 
passes  very  well  ior  farther,  when  far  is  out  ot  sight,  we 
feel  the  utmost  repuguance  at  saying,  "Thus  far  shall 
thou  go,  and  no  further," 

"Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  they  will 
"The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  Fcace,  be  still, 
*'But  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther,''  w  hen  addressed 
"To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
"Implies  authority,  that  never  can, 
"That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man." 

Cowper's  I'rogress  of  Error. 

Further,  fflr'-THur  a.    To  a  greater  distance. 

To  Further,  fur'-THur,  v.  a.    To  put  onward,  to 

forward,  to  promote,  to  assist. 
FuRTHERER,  f iir'-THur-ur,  s. 


Furthermore,  fur'-THur -more 


Promoter,  advancer 
ad.    Moreover,  be 

sides. 

Furtive,  fur'-tiv,  a.    Stolen,  gotten  by  theft. 
FuRuxcLE,  fu-rungk-kl,  s.  405.  534.    A  bile,  an 
angry  pustule. 

Fury,  fu'-re,  s.  Madness;  rage,  passion  of  anger; 
enthusiasm,  exaltation  of  fancy;  a  turbulent,  raging 
woman;  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tormenting  wicked  spirits  in  the  other  world. 

FuBZE,  furz,  s,    Gorse,  goss. 


full  of 
gorse. 

Fuscation,  fus-ka -shun,  s.    The  act  of  darkening. 

To  Fuse,  fuze,  v.  a.    To  melt,  to  put  into  fusion. 

To  Fuse,  fuze,  v.  n.    To  be  melted. 

Fusee,  fii-zee',  S.  The  cone,  round  which  is  wound 
the  cord  or  chain  of  a  clock  or  watch;  a  iirelock,  a  small 
neat  musquet;  Fusee  of  a  bomb  or  granado  shell,  is  that 
which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  composition  in  the  shell 
take  lire,  to  do  the  designed  execution. 

Fusible,  fu'-se-bl,  a.  405.    Capable  of  being  melted. 

Fusibility,  fu'-se-bl I'-e-te,  s.  Capacity  of  being 
melted,  quality  of  growing  liquid  by  heat. 

Fusil,  fu -zil,  a.  Capable  of  being  melted,  liquifiable 
by  heat;  running  by  the  force  of  heat. 

As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  French  fusile  and 

the  Latin  fusilis,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  written  with  the 

liaal  e,  lusile. 

Fusil,  fi'i-zee',  s.    A  firelock,  a  small  neat  musquet ; 

in  heraldry,  something  like  a  spindle. 
Fusilier,  fu-zli-leer',  s.  275.    A  soldier  armed  with 

a  fusil. 

FusiojV,  fu-zlii'in,  s.  451.    The  act  of  melting;  the 

state  of  being  melted. 
Fuss,  ffis,  s.    A  tumult,  a  bustle.    A  low  cant  word. 
Fust,  filst,  s.    The  trunk  or  body  of  column  ;  a  strong 

smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 
Fustian,  fus'-tshan,  s.  291.    A  kind  of  cloth  made 

of  linen  and  cotton ;  a  high  sw  elling  kind  of  writing  made 

up  ol  heterogeneous  parts,  bombast. 
Fustian,  fus'-tshan,  a.    Made  of  fustian;  swelling, 

unnaturally  pompous,  ridiculously  tumid. 
FusTicK,  fus'-tlk,  s.    A  sort  of  wood  brought  from  the 

West  Indies. 

To  Fustigate,  fus'-te-g-ate,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a 
stick. 

Fustilarian,  fus-te-la-re-an,  s.  A  low  fellow,  a 
stinkard. 

Fustiness,  fus'-te-nes,  s.    Mouldiness,  stink. 
Fusty,  fiis'-te,  a.    Smelling  mouldy. 
Futile,  fu'-til,  a.  140.  Talkative,  loquacious;  trifling, 
worthless. 

Futility,  fu-tll'-e-te,  s.     Talkativeness,  loquacity; 

trifliiigness,  want  of  w  eight,  want  of  solidity. 
Futtocks,  fut'-tuks,  S.    The  lower  timbers  that  hold 

the  ship  together. 

Future,  fu'-tshure,  a.  461.  That  will  be  hereafter, 
to  come. 

Future,  fiV-tshure,  s.    Time  to  come. 
FuTURELY,  f u'-tshiire- le,  ad.    In  time  to  come. 
Futurition,  fu-tshu-rlsh'-uii,   s.      The    state  of 
being  to  be. 

Futurity,  fu-tti'-re-te,  s.  Time  to  come;  events  to 
come;  the  state  of  being  to  be,  futurition. —  See  For- 
tuitous. 

The  reason  that  future  has  the  t  aspirated,  and  fu- 
turity preserves  that  letter  pure,  is,  that  the  accent  is  be- 
fore the  t  in  the  former  word,  and  after  it  in  the  latter, 
463. 

To  Fuzz,  fiiz,  V.  n.    To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 
Fuzzeall,  ffiz'-ball,  S.     A  kind  of  fungus ,  which, 

when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  dust  in  the  eyes. 
Fy,  fi,  interj.    Implying  blame  or  disapprobation. 


G. 

Gabardine,  gab— ar-deen',  s.    A  coarse  frock. 

To  Gabble,  gab'-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  make  an  inarticu- 
late noise ;  to  prate  loudly  without  meaning. 

Gabble,  gab'-bl,  s.  Inarticulate  noise  like  that  of  brute 
animals  ;  loud  talk  without  meaning. 

Gabbler,  gab' -bl-fir,  s.  A  prater,  a  chattering  fellow. 

Gabel,  ga-bel,  s.    An  excise,  a  tax. 

Cc  2 
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559.  Fate  T3,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81—  me  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  mSve  164, 


s.  507.    A  wicker  basket 


which 


Gabion,  ga'-be-im 

is  filled  with  earth  to  make  a  fortification  or  intrcnchment. 
Gable,  ga'-bl,  s.  405.  The  sloping  roof  of  a  building. 
Gad,  gad,  s.    A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel ;  a  style  or 

graver.  ^ 

To  Gad,  g^ad,  v.  n.  To  ramble  about  without  any 
settled  purpose.  ^ 

Gadder,  gad'-dur,  s.  A  rambler,  one  that  runs  much 
abroad  without  business. 

Gaddingly,  gad'-ding-le,  ad.    In  a  rambling  manner. 

Gadfly,  gad'-fli,  s.  A  fly  that,  when  he  stings  the 
cattle,  makes  them  gad  or  run  madly  about. 

Gaff,  gaf,  s.    A  harpoon  or  large  hook. 

Gaffer,  gaf-fur,  s.  98.  A  word  of  respect,  now  ob- 
solete. 

Gaffles,  gaf'-flz,  s.  405.    Artificial  spurs  upon  cocks; 

a  steel  contrivance  to  bend  cross  bows. 
To  Gag,  gag,  v.  n.    To  stop  the  mouth. 
Gag,  gag,  s.    Something  put  into  the  mouth  to  hinder 

speech  or  eating. 
Gage,  gadje,  s.    A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  caution. 
To  Gage,  gadje,  v.  a.    To  depone  as  a  wager,  to 

impawn;  to  measure,  to  take  the  contents  of  any  vessel 

of  liquids. 

Gaggle,  gag'-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  goose. 

Gaiety,  ^a'-e-te,  s.  —  See  Gayety. 
Gaily,  ga'-le,  ad.      Airily,   cheerfully;  splendidly 

pompously, —  See  Gayly. 
Gaix,  gane,  s.  73.  202.    Profit,  advantage ;  interest, 

lucrative  views ;  overplus  in  a  comparative  computation 
To  Gain,  gane,  v.  a.    To  obtain  as  profit  or  advan 

tage;  to  have  the  overplus  in  comparative  computation 

to  obtain,  to  procure ;  to  win  ;  to  draw  into  any  interest 

or  party ;  to  reach ,  to  attain ;  to  gain  over,  to  draw  to 

another  party  or  interest 
To  Gain,  gane,  v.  n.    To  encroach,  to  come  forward 

by  degrees ;  to  get  round ,  to  prevail  against ;  to  obtain 

influence  with. 
Gainer,  gane'-ur,  s.    One  who  receives  profit  or  ad 

vantage. 

Gainful,  gane'-fiil,  a.      Advantageous,  profitable 

lucrative,  productive  of  money. 
Gainfully,  gane'-ful-e,  ad 

ously.  t    ,    3  1 

Gainfulness,  gane  -ful-nes, 
Gaingiving,  gane'-glv-ing, 

giving,  a  giving  against. 
Gainless,  gcine'-les,  a.  Unprofitable. 
Gainlessness,  gane'-lcs-nes,  s.  Unprofitableness 
Gainly,  giine'-le,  ad.    Handily,  readily. 
To  Gainsay,  gane-sa ,  v.  a.    To  contradict,  to  oppose 

to  controvert  with. 
Gainsayer,  gane-sa-fir,  s. 
'Gainst,  genst,  prep.  206. 
Gairish,  ga -risih,  a.  202. 

gantly  gay,  flighty.  ^  ^ 
Gairi8h>es8,  ga  -rish-nes!,  s.    Finery,  flaunting  gau- 

dinesa;  llightytor  extravagant  joy. 
Gait,  gate,  s.    March,  walk;  the  manner  and  air  of 

walking. 

Gala,  ga'-la,  S.  A  grand  entertainment;  splendid  amuse- 
ment. 

I  have  p\(M\  tluH  Kalian  word  a  place  in  this  Diction- 
ary, nn  I  think  it  has  iMien  sulTiciently  received  to  make 
part  of  the  lani(uage.  It  i.s  a  good  .sounding  word  ;  and  as 
we  have  not  an  efpiivalcnt  for  it,  we  ouglit  to  give  it  tlie 
same  welcome  ue  do  to  a  rich  foreigner  who  conies  to  settle 
among  hh. 

(iALAXV,  gal'-lak-s/-,  s.  517.    The  milky  way. 
(iAMJANt  M,  giir-ba-inlin,  s,  503.    A  kind  of  gum. 
Galk,  galf;,  s.     A  wind  not  tempestuouH,  yet  stronger 
than  a  l»r»:i  /.e. 

Gai.kah,  gar-yilw,  ».    A  heavy  low-built  vessel,  with 

bolli  sails  and  oars. 
Galkati  d,  gii'-le-f'l-t^d,  a.  507.    Covered  as  with  a 

hehnel ;  in  botany,  hiicIi  pl.inls  :ih  bear  a  flower  resemb 

ling  a  helniel,  an  the  monkshood. 


Galiot,  gal'-yut,  s.    A  little  galley  or  sort  of  brigan- 

tine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for  chase. 
Gall,  gawl,  s.  The  bile,  an  animal  juice  remarkable 
for  its  supposed  bitterness ;  the  part  which  contains  the 
bile;  any  thing  extremely  bitter;  rancour,  malignity;  a 
slight  hurt  by  fretting  off  the  skin;  anger,  bitterness  of 
mind. 

To  Gall,  gawl,  v.  a.    To  hurt  by  fretting  the  skin; to 
impair,  to  wear  away;  to  tease,  to  fret,  to  vex;  to  harass, 
to  mischief. 
To  Gall,  gawl,  v.  n.    To  fret. 

Gallant,  gal'-lant,  a.  Gay,  well-dressed; brave,  high- 
spirited;  fine,  noble,  specious. 
Gallant,  gal-lant',  a.    Inclined  to  courtship. 
Gallant,  gal-lant',  S.   A  gay,  sprightly,  splendid  man ; 


Profitably,  advantage 

Lucrativeness. 
t.     The  same  as  mis 


Opponent,  adversary. 
Poetically  for  against. 
Gaudy,  showy;  extrava 


g,. 11  All.... ,  o.   XX  gay 
one  who  caresses  women  to  debauch  them;  a  wooer,  one 
who  courts  a  woman  for  marriage. 

}^  The  difference  of  accent  in  English  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  the  different  position  of  the  adjective  in  French. 
Tiius  un  galant  Iwmme  signifies  a  ga'llant  man,  and  un 
tionime  galant,  a  gallant  man. 

Gallantly,  gal'-lant-le,  ad.  Gayly,  splendidly ;  brave- 
ly, nobly,  generously. 
Gallantly,  gal-iant'-le,  ad.    Like  a  wooer,  or  one 

who  makes  love. 
Gallantry,  gal'-lan-tre,  s.    Splendour  of  appearance, 
show;  bravery,  generosity;  courtship,  refined  address  to 
women ;  .vicious  love,  lewduess. 
Gallery,  gal'-liir-e,  s.  557.    A  kind  of  walk  along 
the  floor  of  a  house,  into  which  the  doors  of  the  apart- 
ments open;  the  upper  seats  in  a  church;  the  seats  in  a 
playhouse  above  the  pit,  in  which  the  meaner  people  sit. 
Galley,  gal'-le,  s.    A  vessel  driven  with  oars. 
Galley-slave,  gal'-le-slave,  A  mau  condemned  for 

some  crime  to  row  in  the  galleys. 
Galliard,  gal'-yard,  s.    A  gay,  brisk,  lively  man;  a 

fine  fellow,  an  active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance, 
Galliardise,  gtil'-yar-dise,  s.  Merriment,  exuberant 
gayety. 

Gallicism,  gal'-le-stzin,  s.    A  mode  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  French  Janguage. 
Galligaskins,  gai-le-gas'-kins,  s.    Large  open  hose. 
Gallimatia,  giil-le- ma -slia,  s.  Nonsense,  talk  with- 
out meaning.       q     y      %    ,  x 
Gallimaufry,  gal-le-maw'-fre,  s.  A  hotch-potch,  or 
hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat,  a  medley,  an  in- 
consistent or  ridiculous  medley. 
Gallipot,  gal'-le-pot,  s.    A  pot  painted  and  glazed. 
Gallon,  gal'-lun,  s.    A  liquid  measure  of  four  quarts. 
Galloon,  gal-lOOn',  s.  A  kind  of  close  lace,  made  of 

gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  alone. 
To  Gallop,  gal'-lup,  v.  n.    To  move  forward  by  leaps, 
80  that  all  the  feet  are  off  the  ground  at  once ;  to  ride  at 
the  pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps ;  to  move  very  fast. 
Gallop,  gal'-lup,  S.    The  motion  of  a  horse  when  he 

runs  at  full  specd.^ 
Galloper,  gal'-lup-fir,  S.    A  horse  that  gallops  ;  a 

man  that  rides  fast. 
Galloway,  giil'-Io-M  a,  s.  A  horse  not  more  than  four- 
teen hands  high,  much  used  in  the  north. 
To  Gallow,  gal'-lo,  v.  a.    To  terrify,  to  fright. 
Gallows,  giil'-lns,  s.     Heiini  laid  over  two  posts,  on 

M  hich  malefactors  are  hanged.  ^    ^  ^ 

GALonii;,  gii-loshc'.  PI.  Galoches,  ga-lo-slifz,  s. 
A  kind  of  wooden  shoe,  worn  by  the  common  people  in 
France. 

\Cr-  I  have  found  this  word  in  no  Dictionary  in  our  lan- 
guage but  Asli's;  who  quotes  ('haucer  for  it,  and  marks  it 
as  obsolete.  Jlut  however  olisolete  this  word  may  be  an 
signilMng  a  wooden  shoe,  it  is  t  crlainly  in  use,  as  itsigni- 
ii<  H  a  lari^cr  shoe,  \<  orii  o\  cr  a  roinnion  one  <•»  prevent  damp 
or  dirt  in  talking.  This  shoe  uas  most  probably  of  leather 
ill  Ssiigland,  since  we  lind  in  Istlward  tiie  I-'ourlirs  time,  the 
Kill"  in  I'arlianient  vwm^H'iS, '■'■'VWM  \\»  Cord  wain  cr  or  Coblcr 
willmi  the  cilty  oi' Ijontltm,  or  witliin  ( hn*-  miles  of  any  part 
of  tlie  said  cilfy,  et(^.  do  upon  any  Sniidaii  in  llie  yrere  or 
on  the  feasts  of  llic  .lnccuHion  or  ^ntivil>|  ot  our  lioril, 
or  on  th(^  feast  of  CorpiiH  Cfirisli,  sell  or  r(»inniand  t»  be 
sold  any  shooes.  husraus,  (i.  c.  /u)f)^f'«)  or  Galoclu-s ;  or  upon 
Ihe  Siitidaii  or  any  other  of  the  said  /msts,  shall  8<'tor  put 
upon  the  feet  or  leggs  of  any  person,"  any  sliooea,  hum'.aHS, 


nor  167,  not  163 
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-  tube  m,  tfib  172,  b^U  173  —  oil  299  —  pSAnd  313—  thin  466,  this  469. 


or  Galoches,  upon  paia  of  forfeiture  or  loss  of  20  shillings 
as  often  as  any  person  shall  do  contrary  to  this  ordinance.' 
Heylins  Hist,  of  the  Sabbath,  part  2,  chap.  7,  page  231 
Galvamsm,  gal'-van-Izm,  s. 

A  system  of  electricity  lately  discovered  by  GalvanL 
an  Italian,  in  which  it  is  found,  that  by  placing-  thin  plates 
of  metal  together  in  a  pile,  and  putting  between  them  thin 
leaves  of  wet  paper,  several  electrical  phoenomenaare  pro 
duced. 


Gambade,  gam-bade',  | 
Gambado,  g-am-ba'-do,  j 

dashes,  a  kind  of  boots, 
Ga>ibler,  gara'-bl-fir,  s. 

incite  the  unwary  to  game. 
Gamboge,  gam-boodje',  s. 


S.    In  the  plural.  Spatter 


partly  of  a  gummy,  partly  of  a  resinoi 
To  Gambol,  gam'-biil,  v.  n.  166.  " 

A  skip,  a  leap  for  joy,  a  fro- 


A  knave  whose  practice  is  to 
and  cheat  them. 
A  concreted  vegetable  juice 
)us  nature. 

_  To  dance,  to  skip 

to  frisk. 
Gambol,  gam'-bul,  s. 

lick,  a  wildjprank. 
Gamerel,  gam'-bril,  s.  99.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse 
Game,  game,  S.  Sport  of  any  kind  ;  jest,  opposed  to 
earnest;  insolent  merriment,  sportive  insult;  a  single  match 
at  play;  field  sports,  as  the  chase;  animals  pursued  in  the 
field;  solemn  contests  exhibited  as  spectacles  to  the 
people. 

To  Game,  game,  v.  n.    To  play  at  any  sport ;  to  play 

wantonly  and  extravagantly  for  money. 
Gamecock,  game'-kok,  s.    A  cock  bred  to  fight 
Gameegg,  garae'-eg,  s.    An  egg  from  which  fighting 

cocks  are  bred. 
Gamekeeper,  garae'-keep-fir,  s.    A  person  who  looks 

after  game,  and  sees  it  is  not  destroyed. 
Gamesome,  game'-sflra,  a.  Frolicksome,  gay,  sportive 
Gamesomeness,  game'-sum-nes,  s.  Sportiveuess,  merri- 
ment. 

Gamesomely,  game'  sum-le,  ad.  Merrily. 

Gamester,  game'-stflr,  s.  One  who  is  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  play ;  one  Arho  is  engaged  at  play ;  a  merry 
frolicksome  person  ;  a  prostitute. 

Gammer,  gam'-mur,  s.  The  compellation  of  a  woman 
corresponding  to  Gaffer. 

Gammox,  gam'-raun,  s.  166.  The  buttock  of  a  hog 
salted  and  dried ;  a  term  at  backgammon  for  winninp;  the 
game. 

Gamut,  gam'-ut,  s.    The  scale  of  musical  notes. 

'Gan,  gan.    Poetically  for  Began,  as  'Cm  for  Begin 

Gander,  gan'-dur,  if.  98.    The  male  of  the  goose. 

To  Gaxg,  gang,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  walk ;  an  old  word 
not  now  used,  except  ludicrously. 

Gang,  gang,  s.  A  number  hanging  together,  a  troop 
a  company,  a  tribe. 

Gaa  glioiv,  gang'-gle-un,  s.  166.  A  tumour  in  the  ten- 
dinous and  nervous  parts. 

Gangrene,  gang'-grene,  s.  408.  A  mortification,  a 
stoppage  of  circulation  followed  by  putrefaction. 

To  Gangrene,  gling'-grene,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  to  mor- 
tification. 

Gangrenous,  gang'-gre-nus,  a.  Mortified,  or  betoken- 
ing mortification. 

Gangway,  gang'-wa,  s.  In  a  ship,  the  several  ways 
or  passages  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 

Gangweek,  gang'-week,  s.    Rogation  week. 

Gantelope,  gant'-lopeJ 

Gantlet,  gant'-l6t,  ]  ^  «»»litary  punishment  in 
which  the  criminal  running  between  the  ranks  receives 
a  lash  from  each  man. 

^  *""r™er  of  these  words  is  the  most  proper,  but 

the  latter  is  most  in  use. 

Ganza,  giW-za,  s.    A  kind  of  goose. 
Gaol,  jale,  s.  212.    A  prison. 

Gaoldelivery,  jale'-de  liv'-ur-e,  s.     The  judicial 

process  which,  by  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  persons 

confined,  evacuates  the  prison. 
Gaoler,  jale'-ur,  s.    Keeper  of  a  prison,  he  to  whose 

care  the  prisoners  are  committed. 
Gap,  gap,  s.    An  opening  in  a  broken  fence,  a  breach} 

a  Uole,  a  deficiency ;  an  interstice,  a  vacuity. 


90,  Corrupted  from  Garbage, 
n.  405.    To  sift,  to  part,  to 


The  produce  of  gar- 
He  that  attends  or  cultiva- 


Gap-toothed,  gap'-tOot/it,  a.  359.  Having  interstices 
between  the  teeth. 

To  Gape,  gap,  v.  n.  75.  92.  241.  To  open  the  mouth 
wide,  to  yawn ;  to  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young 
bird  ;  to  desire  earnestly,  to  crave ;  to  open  in  lissures  or 
holes';  to  stare  with  hope  or  expectation;  to  stare  with 
Avonder  ;  to  stare  irreverently. 

iir  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
seems  to  arise  from  the  greater  similitude  of  the  Italian  a 
to  the  action  signified,  than  of  the  slender  English  o.— See 
Cheerful,  Fierre,  etc. 

Gaper,  ga-pur,  s.  98.    One  who  opens  his  mouth ;  one 

M  ho  stares  foolishly  ;  one  who  longs  or  craves. 
Garb,  garb,  s.    Dress,  clothes;  exterior  appearance. 
Garbage,  gar'-bldje,  s.    The  bowels,  the  offal. 
ARBEL,  gar'-bil,  s.  99.    The  plank  next  the  keel  of  a 
ship. 

Garbidge,  gar'-bidje,  s 
To  Garble,  gar'-bl,  v. 

separate  the^  good  from  the  bad. 
Garbler,  gdr'-bl-ur,  s.    He  who  separates  one  part 
from  another. 

Garboil,  gar'-boil,  s.  Disorder,  tumult,  uproar. 
Gard,  giird,  s.  Wardship,  custody. 
Garden,  gar'-dn,  s.  92.  103.  A  piece  of  ground  en- 
closed and  cultivated,  planted  w  ith  herbs  or  fruits ;  a  place 
particularly  fruitful  or  delightful:  Garden  is  often  used 
in  composition  to  signify,  belonging  to  a  garden;  as, g-ar- 
rfe«-tillage,  garden-wa.re. 

When  the  a  in  this  and  similar  words  is  preceded  by 
C,  G  or  A,  polite  speakers  interpose  a  sound  like  the  con- 
sonant y,  w  hich  coalesces  with  both,  and  gives  a  mellowness 
to  the  sound;  thus  a  Garden  pronounced  in  this  manner  is 
nearly  similar  to  the  two  words  Egg  and  Yarden  united 
into  eggyarden,  and  a  Guard  is  almost  like  eggyard.—See 
Guard. 

Garden-ware,  gar'-dn-ware,  s. 
deus. 

Gardener,  gar'-dn-ur,  s. 
tes  gardens. 

Gardening,  gar'-dn-Ing,  s.    The  act  of  cultivating  or 

planning  gardens. 
Gargarism,  gar'-ga-rizm,  s.    A  liquid  form  of  medi- 
cine to  wash  the  mouth  with. 
To  Gargarize,  gar'-ga-rize,  v.  a.  To  wash  the  mouth 

th  medicated  liquors. 
To  Gargle,  gar'-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  wash  the  throat 
with  some  liquor  not  suffered  immediately  to  descend;  to 
^warble,  to  jilay  in  the  throat. 

Gargle,  gar'-gl,  s.  A  liquor  with  which  the  throat  is 
washed. 

Garland,  gar'-land,  s.  A  wreath  or  branches  of  flowers. 
Garlick,  gar'-lik,  s.    A  plant. 
Garlickeater,  gav'-lik-e-tur,  s.    A  mean  fellow. 
Garment,  gar'-ment,  s.    Any  thing  by  which  the  body 
is  covered. 

Garner,  gar'-nur,  s.  A  piece  in  which  threshed  corn 
is  stored  up. 

To  Garner,  gar'-nur,  v.  a.    To  store  as  in  garners. 

Garnet,  gar-net,  s.  177,    A  gem. 

To  Garnish,  gar'-nish,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  orna^ 
mental  appendages;  to  embellish  a  dish  with  something 
laid  round  it;  to  fit  with  fetters. 

Garnish,  gar'-nish,  s.  Ornament,  decoration,  embellish- 
ment ;  things  strewed  round  a  dish  ;  in  gaols,  fetters ;  an 
acknowledgment  in  money  when  first  a  prisoner  goes  into 
gaol.   A  cant  term. 

Garnishment,  gar'-nish-ment,  s.  Oruament,  embel- 
lishment. 

Garniture,  gar'-ne-tshure,  Furniture,  ornament. 
Garous,  ga'-rus,  «.  Resembling  the  pickle  made  of  fish. 
Garran,  gar'-run,  s.  81.    A  small  horse,  a  hobby ;  a 

wretched  horse. 
Garret,  gar'-ret,  s.  81.    A  room  on  the  highest  floor 

of  the  house. 

Garretteer,  gar-ret-teer,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
garret. 

Garrison,  gar'-re-sn,  s.  170.  Soldiers  placed  in  a 
fortified  town  or  castle  to  defend  it;  fortified  place  stored 
with  soldiers. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81  —      93,  mgt  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  163,  mSve  164, 

To  secure  by  for 


To  Garrisox,  gar-re-sn,  v.  a. 

tresses.  ^  1,11 

Garri'lity.  gar-ru'-le-te,  S.    Incontinence  of  tongue ; 

talkativeness.  ^  ,    ^  , 
Garrilous,  g-ar'-rii-liis,  a.    Prattling,  talkative. 
Garter,  gftr'-tiir,  s.  98.    A  string  or  ribband  by  which 

the  stocking  is  held  upon  the  leg;  the  mark  of  the  order 

of  the  garter,  the  highest  order  of  English  knighthood 

the  principal  king  at  arms. 
To  Garter,  gar -tflr,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  a  garter. 
Garth,  gkrth,  properly  Girth,  s.  The  bulk  of  the  body 

measured  by  the  girdle. 
Gas,  gas,  s.    A  spirit  not  capable  of  being  coagulated. 
Gasconade,  gas-ko-nade',  s.    A  boast,  a  bravado. 
To  Gash,  gash,  v.  a.    To  cut  deep,  so  as  to  make  a 

gaping  Avound. 

Gash,  gash,  s.  A  deep  and  wide  wound;  the  mark  of 
a  wound. 

Gaskixs,  gas  -kmz,  S.    Wide  hose,  wide  breeches. 

To  Gasp,  gasp,  v.  n.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  to  catch 
breath ;  to  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth  convulsive- 
ly ;  to  long  for. 

^5=  The  a  in  this  word  has  sometimes,  and  not  improper 
ly,  the  same  sound  as  in  gape,  and  for  the  same  reason. — 
See  Gape. 

Gasp,  gasp,  S.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catcli 
breath  ;  the  short  catch  of  the  breath  in  the  last  agonies 

To  Gast,  gast,  V.  a.  To  make  aghast,  to  fright,  to 
shock. 

Gastrick,  gas'-trik,  a.    Belonging  to  the  belly 
Gastriloquist,  gas-tril'-o-kwist,  s.    One  who  speaks 

from  the  belly. 
Gastriloquy,  gas-triT-o-kwe,  s.    Speaking  from  the 

belly. 

Gastrotomy,  gas-trot'-o-me,  s.  518.     The  act 

cutting  open  the  belly. 
Gat,  gilt.    The  pret.  of  Get.  Obsolete. 
Gate,  gate,  s.    The  door  of  a  city,  castle,  palace, 

large  building;  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  to  give  a 

passage  into  enclosed  grounds 
Gateveix,  gate' -vane,  s.    The  Vena  Portae  ;  the  great 

vein  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver. 
Gateway,  gate'-wa,  s.  A  way  through  gates  of  enclosed 

ground. 

To  Gather,  gaTn'-ur,  v.  a.    To  collect,  to  bring  into 
one  place ;  to  pick  up,  to  glean ;  to  pluck,  to  crop  ;  to  as 
sembic;  to  heap  up,  to  accumulate;  to  collect  charitabl 
contributions;   to   bring  into  one  body  or  interest; 
pucker  needlework. 

To  Gather,  gaTn'-ur,  v.  n.    To  be  condensed;  to 

grow  larger  by  the  accretion  of  similar  matter;  toassem 

ble  ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 
Gather,  gaTn'-ur,  s.  98.    Pucker,  cloth  drawn  to 

gether  in  wrinkles.  ^ 
Gatherer,  gaTn'-ur-rur,  s.    One  that  gathers,  a  col 

lector;  one  that  gets  in  a  crop  of  any  kind 
Gathering,  gaTH-ur-ing,  s.    Collection  of  charitabl 

contributions. 
Gai  de,  gawd,  S.    An  ornament,  a  fine  thing. 
To  (jrAi  DE,  gawd,  V.  n.    To  exult,  to  rejoice  at  any 

thing. 

Gai  dkry,  gaw'-d£r-e 

of  drct'H. 
Gaidily,  gaw'-d (•-!(',  ad. 
Gaudinesh,  giiw'-de-nSs, 

pearance. 
Gavdy,  giW-de,  a.  213. 

tioiislj  i)h«;. 
Gm  i)v,  gilw'-de,  s.    A  feast,  a  festival. 
Ga^k,  gave.    The  prof,  of  Give. 

Gavei-,  gav'-ll,  ni.  A  provincial  word  for  groun 
Ga^ki.kiM),  gav'  jI  kind,  s.     in  law,  a  custom  wiicrc 

by  lii<-  I:ui<Ih  of  tiic  father  are  equally  divided  at  his  dcat 

:ini(iiip  all  liis  hoiiH. 
To  (ixiGi:,  gadjc,  v.  a.  217.  To  miasure  with  respect 

to  tlic  ronH  iilH  of  a  vchhcI  ;  to  jncasiire  with  regard 

any  pr(iporli<in. 
Gai  ci:,  gadje,  s.    A  measure,  a  standard. 


S.    Finery,  ostentatious  luxury 
Showily. 

).     Showiness,   tinsel  a 
Showy,  splendid,  ostcnta 


Gauger,  ga-jur,  s.    One  whose  business  is  to  mea- 
sure vessels  or  quantities. 
Gaunt,  gftnt,  a.  214.    Thin,  slender,  lean,  meager. 
Gauntly,  gant'-le,  ad.    Leanly,  slenderly,  meagerly. 
Gauntlet,  gant'-Iet,  s.    An  iron  glove  used  for  de- 
fence, and  tnrown  down  in  challenges. 
Ai  ZE,  giiwz,^  s.    A  kind  of  thin  transparent  silk. 
Gauntrke,  gan'-tree,  s.  214.    A  wooden  frame  on 
which  beer  casks    re  set  when  tunned. 
\WK,  gawk,  s.  219.    A  cuckow,  a  foolish  fellow. 
AY,  ga,  a.  220.    Airy,  cheerful,  merry,  frolicksome; 
line,  showy. 

\YETY,  ga  -e-te,  s.     Cheerfulness,  airiness,  merri- 
ment; acts  of  juvenile  pleasure;  linery,  show. 
AYLY,  gci'-le,  ad.    Merrily,  cheerfully,  showily. 
AYNESS,  ga'-nes,  S.    Gayety,  finery. 
To  Gaze,  gaze,  v.  n.    To  look  intently  and  earnestly, 
to  look  with  eagerness. 

^  Ben  Johnson  says  in  his  Grammar,  that  in  the  end  of 
many  English  words  (  where  the  letter  z  is  only  properly 
used)  it  seems  to  sound  as  .s,  as  in  maze.,  gaze;  as  on  the 
contrary,  words  writ  with  s  sound  like  z,  as  muse,  hose., 
nose,  etc.,-"    By  which  we  may    observe  the  difference 
f  pronunciation  in  two  centuries,  and  that  the  alteration 
as  been  in  favour  of  analogy. 
Gaze,  gaze,  s.     Intent  regard,  look  of  eagerness  or 

Monder,  lixed  look;  the  object  gazed  on. 
Gazer,  ga'-zur,  s.    He  that  gazes,  one  that  looks  in- 
tently with  eagerness  or  admiration. 
Gazeful,  gaze'-ful,  a.    Looking  intently. 
Gazehound,  gaze  -hound,  s.    A  hound  that  pursues  not 

by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye. 
Gazet,  ga-zet',  s.    A  small  Venetian  coin,  the  price  of 
a  newspaper,  whence  probably  arose  the  name  of  (razefte. 
Gazette,  ga-zet',  s.  A  paper  of  news,  a  paper  of  pub- 
lick  intelligence. 
Gazetteer,  gaz-et-teer',  s.    A  writer  of  news. 
Gazingstock,  ga -zlng-stok,  s.     A  person  gazed  at 

with  scorn  or  abhorrence. 
Gazon,  gaz-00n','s.     In  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 
earth  covered  with  grass,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge. — See 
Encore. 

Gear,  geer,  s.  560.  Furniture,  accoutrements,  dress, 
habit,  ornaments;  the  traces  by  which  horses  or  oxen 
draw ;  stuff. 

Geck,  gck,  s.  381.  One  easily  imposed  upon;  a 
bubble. 

This  word,  like  several  other  old  English  words,  is 
reserved  among  the  lower  order  of  people  in  Ireland,  and 
ronounccd  gag,  though  totally  obsolete  in  England. 
Gekse,  geese,  s.  5()0.    The  plural  of  Goose. 
Gelable,  jei'-a-bl,  a.    That  may  be  congealed. 

jcj-  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  quantity  of 
the  llrst  syllable  of  this  word,  not  so  much  from  (he  short 
;  ill  ti!0  Latin  gclabilis,  whence  it  is  derived,  as  from  the 
malogy  of  English  pronunciation.  The  antcpenuKimate 
icccnt  generally  shortens  every  vowel  but  u,  unless  followed 
by  a  diphthong.— See  Principles,  Ao.  503,  535,  536. 

Gelatine,  jel'-a-tine,  149 
Ge L ATI N otrs ,  j  e -lat'-in-ii s , 

'io  Geld,  gCld,  v.  a.  5J)0.  Pret.  Gelded  or  Gelt. 
Part.  pass,  (iclded  or  (Ult.  To  ca.strate,  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  generation ;  to  deprive  of  any  essential 
part.  ^    ^  ^ 

(iKLDKH,  geld-ur,  s.     One  that  performs  the  act  of 

castration.  ^  ^  ^ 

(Jklder-hose,  gfil'-dur-rozc,  s.    A  plant. 
(fi.LDiNG,  gel'-ding,  s.  560.  Any  animal  castrated,  par 

ticularly  a  horse. 
(irKLii),  jel'-id,  a.    Extremely  cold. 
(ii-LiDiTV,  jiVlid'-e-te 
(;ei,ii)\ess,  jM'-id-nfs 
(ri;i,LV,  ji'l'-Ie,  .s.  Any 

giiicy  Hubstance. 
(ii  i-T,  gi'lt.    Part,  pass,  of  Gdd. 
(jri'  M,  jeni,  s.     A  jewel,  a  precious  stone  of  \rhatcvcr 

kind;  the  first  bud. 
To  Gem,  jCiii,  v.  a.    To  adorn  as  with  jewels  or  buds. 


a.  Formed  into  a  jelly. 


Extreme  cold, 
viscous  body,  viscidity,  glue, 
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n5r  IfiT,  nSt  163  —  tibe  171,  tSb  172,  billl  173,  —  Ail  299  —  pSJnd  313  —  thin  466,  rais  469. 

The  quality  of  being 


91.  To  double. 
Repetition,  redu 


To  Gem,  jem,  v.  n.    To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 

Gemelliparous,  jem-mel-lip'-pa-rus,  a.  518.  Bear 
ing  tuins. 

To  Ge.mixate,  jem'-me-nate,  v.  a 
Gemixation,  jem-uie-na -shfin,  s. 
plication. 

Gemim,  jem'-e-ne,  s.  The  twins,  the  third  sign  in  the 
Zodiack. 

Gemi.vy,  jera'-me-ne,  s.    Twins,  a  pair,  a  brace. 
Gemixous,  jera'-me-nus,  a.  Double. 
Gemmar,  jem'-mar,  a.    Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 
Gemmeous,  jem'-me-us,  a.    Tending  to  gems,  resem 
bling  gems. 

Gexder,  jen'-dur,  s.    A  kind,  a  sort,  a  sex;  a  distine 

tion  of  uouus  in  grammar. 
To  Gexder,  jen'-dur,  v,  a. 

to  cause. 

To  Gexder,  jen'-dur,  v.  n.    To  copulate,  to  breed. 

Gexealogical,  je-ne-a-l6dje'-e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
descents  or  families. 

Genealogist,  je-ne-al'-o-jist,  s.  He  who  traces  de- 
scents. 

Gexealogy,  je-ne-al'-o-je,  s.  518.  History  of  the 
succession  of  families. 


a  sort,  a  8< 
To  beget;  to  produce 


iir  Common  speakers,  and  those  not  of  the  lower  order, 
are  apt  to  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  Genealogy^ 
but  those  who  are  ever  so  little  attentive  to  propriety,  pre- 
serve the  a  in  its  fourth  sound. 

Ge  verable,  jen -er-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  produced  or 
begotten. 

General,  jcn'-er-al,  a.  88.  Comprehending  many 
species  or  individuals,  not  special;  lax  insignilication,  not 
restrained  to  any  special  or  particular  import;  not  restrained 
by  narrow  or  distinctive  limitations;  relating  to  a  whole 
class  or  body  of  men;  publick,  comprising  the  whole;  ex- 
tensive, though  not  universal;  common,  usual. 

Gexeral,  jen'-er-al,  s.  The  whole,  the  totality;  the 
publick,  the  interest  of  the  whole  ;  the  vulgar ;  one  that 
has  the  command  over  an  army. 

Generalissimo,  jen-er-al-is'-se-mo,  s.  The  supreme 
commander. 

Generality,  j^n-er-al'-e-te,  s.    The  state  of  being 

general ;  the  main  body,^  the  bulk. 
To  Generalize,  jen'-er-al-ize,  v.  a.     To  arrange 

particulars  under  general  heads. 
Generally,  jen'-er-al-e,  ad.    In  general,  without  spe- 

cihcation  or  exception  ;  extensively,  though  not  universal- 

Jy ;  commonly,  frequently,  in  the  main,  without  minute 

detail. 

Generalness,  jen -er-al-nes,  s.  Wide  extent,  though 
short  of  universality ;  frequency,  commonness. 

Generalty,  jen'-er-al-te,  s.  The  whole,  the  grea- 
ter part. 

Generant,  jen'-er-ant,  s.  The  begetting  or  productive 
power. 

To  Generate,  jen -er-ate,  v.  a.  To  beget,  to  pro- 
pagate ;  to  cause,  to  produce. 

Generation,  jen-f-r-a -shun,  s.  The  act  of  begetting 
or  producing;  a  family,  a  race;  a  progeny,  offspring;  a 
single  succession,  an  age. 

Generative,  jen'-cr-a-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the  power 
f  ^  Hf*?*^'^*'""'  P'""''^*'^^'  ^3^vi»g       power  of  production, 


Parts  belonging  to  ge- 
An  early  apple  gathered  in 
In  grammar,  the  name  of  a 


Polite,  elegant  in  behaviour,  ci- 


The  power 
That  comprehends 


Generator,  jSn'-er-a-tur,  s.  166.  521. 

which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 
Generical,  je-ner'-e-kal,  { 
Generick,  je-ner'-rlk,  509.  \ 

the  genus,  or  distinguishes  from  another  genus. 
Generically,  je-n(u''-e-kal-e,  ad.    With  regard  to 

the  genus,  though  not  the  species. 
Generosity,  jen-gr-os'-e-te,  s.    The  quality  ofbeing 

generous,  magnanimity,  liberality. 
Generous,  jcn'-gr-fis,  a.  314.    Not  of  mean  birth,  of 
good  extraction  ;  noble  of  mind,  magnanimous ;  open  of 
heart,  liberal,  munificent;  strong,  vigorous. 
Generously,  jcn'-er-us-le,  ad.    Not  meanly  with  re- 
gard to  birth ;  magnanimously,  nobly ;  liberally,  munill- 


Generousness,  jen'-^r-us-nes,  s. 
generous. 

Genesis,  jen'-e-sis,  s.  Generation,  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  which  treats  of  the  production  of  the  world. 

Genet,  jen'-nit,  s,  99.  A  small  well-proportioned  Spa- 
nish horse. 

Genethliacal,  jen-efA-ll'-a-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  na- 
tivities as  calculated  by  astrologers. 
ttr  For  the  g,  see  Heterogeneous. 

Genethliacks,  je-net/i'-le-aks,  s.  The  science  of 
calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events  of 
lite,  trom  the  stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 

Genethlialogy,  je-net/i-le-al'-o-je,  s.  518.  The 
art  ot  calculating  nativities. 

Genethliatick,  je-net/i-le-at'-ik,s.  He  who  calcula- 
tes nativities. 

Geneva,  je-ne'-va,  s.    A  distilled  spirituous  liquor. 
Genial,  je-ne-al,  a.    That  contributes  to  propagation; 

that  gives  cheerfulness,  or  supports  life ;  natural,  native. 
Genially,  je  -ne-al-le,  ad.  By  genius,  naturally ;  gayly, 
cheerfully. 

Geniculated,  je-nik'-u-la-ted,  a.    Knotted,  jointed. 
Geniciilation,  je-nik-u-la'-sMn,  s.  Knottiness. 
Genio,  je-ne-o,  s.     A  man  of  a  particular  turn  of 
mind. 

Genitals,  jen'-e-talz,  s.  88. 

neration, 
Geniting,  jen'-ne-tin,  s. 

June. 

Genitive,  jen-e-tiv,  a. 
case. 

Genius,  je'-ne-iis,  s.  The  protecting  or  ruling  power 
of  men,  place?,  or  things  ;  a  man  endowed  w  ith  supeiiour 
taculties;  mental  power  or  faculties;  disposition  of  nature 
by  Mhich  any  one  is  qualified  for  some  peculiar  employ- 
ment; nature,  disposition. 

Genteel,  jen-teel',  a. 

vil ;  grateful  in  mien. 
Genteelly,  jen-teel'-le,  ad.  Elegantly,  politely ;  grace- 

tully,  handsomely. 
Genteelness,  jen-teel'-nes,  S.  Elegance,  gracefulness, 

politeness ;  qualities  befitting  a  man  of  rank. 
Gentian,  jen'-slian,  s.    Pel  wort  or  baldmony. 

Gentianella,  jen-shan-el'-la,  s.  A  kind  of  blue  co- 
lour. 

Gentile,  jen'-til,  or  jen'-tlle,  s.  One  of  an  unco- 
venanted  nation,  one  who  knows  not  the  true  God, 
^5=  In  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  ,  No.  140.1thought 
Mr.  Sheridan  wrong  in  marking  the  i  in  this  word  Ion"-, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  ;  but  have  since  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  this  pronunciation  is  most  agreeable 
to  general  usage.  This  word  in  grammar  is  used  to  sigui- 
ty  people  of  ditferent  countries.  A  gentile  substantive,  is 
a  noun  which  marks  a  particular  country;  as  a  T  enetian. 
a  native  of  Venice;  <l  gentile  adjective  is  an  adjective  form- 
ed from  this  substantive ;  as  a  Venetian  domino. 

Gentilism,  jen'-tll-lzni,  s. ^   Heathenism,  paganism. 

Gentilitious,  j en-til- llsh'-iis,  a.  Endemial,  pecu- 
fiar  to  a  nation  ;  hereditary,  entailed  on  a  family. 

Gentility,  jen-tll'-e-te,  s.  Good  extraction;  elegance 
of  behaviour,  gracefulness  of  mien ;  gentry,  the  class  of 
persons  well  born;  paganism,  heathenism. 

Gentle,  jen'-tl,  a.  405.  Soft,  mild,  tame,,peaceable; 
soothin;!^,  paciiick. 

Gentlefolk,  jen'-tl-foke,  s.  Persons  distinguished  by 
tlieir  binh  lioin  the  vulvar. — See  Folk. 

Gentleman,  jen'-tl-man,  s.  88.  A  man  of  birtji ;  a 
man  of  extraction,  though  not  noble;  a  man  raised  above 
the  vulgar  by  his  character  or  post;  a  term  of  com- 
plaisance ;  the  servant  that  waits  about  the  person  of  a 
man  of  rank ;  it  is  used  of  any  man  however  high. 

Gentlemanlike,  jen'-tl-man-Iike,  i  _ 

Gentlemanly,  jen'-tl-man-le,  }  becoming  a 
man  of  birth. 

Gentleness,  jen'-tl-nes,    s.     Softness  of  manners, 

sweetness  of  disposition^  meekness. 
Gentleship,  jen'-tl-sllip,  s.    Carriage  of  a  gentleman. 
Gentlewoman,  jen'-tl-wum-iui,  s.   A  woman  of  birth 

above  the  vu]g?r,  a  woman  well  descended ;  a  woman  v  ho 
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waits  about  the  person  of  one  of  high  rank;;  a  word  of 
civility  or  irony. 

Gexti-y,  j^n'-tle,  ad.  Softly,  meekly,  tenderly ;  softly, 
witliout  violence. 

Gextry,  jen'-tre,  s.  Class  of  people  above  the  vulgar; 
a  term  of  civility,  real,  or  ironical. 

Genuflection,  je-nu-flek'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  bend- 
ing the  knee;  adoration  expressed  by  bending  the  knee. 

Genuine,  jen -u-In,  a.  150.    Not  spurious. 

Genuinely,  jen'-u-in-le,  ad.  Without  adulteration, 
without  foreign  admixture,  naturally. 

Genuineness,  jen'-u-In-nes,  s.  Freedom  from  any 
thing  counterfeit,  freedom  from  adulteration. 

Genus,  je'-niis,  S.  In  science,  a  class  of  being  com- 
prehending under  it  many  species,  as  Quadruped  is  a  Ge- 
nus comprehending  under  it  almost  all  terrestrial  beasts. 

Geocentrick,  je-6-sen'-trik,  a.  Applied  to  a  planet  or 
orb  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the  same  centre 
with  the  earth. 

Geodaesia,  je-o-de'-zlie-a,  s.  452.  That  part  of 
geometry  which  contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  measuring 
surfaces,  and  linding  the  contents  of  all  plane  figures. 

Geodaetical,  je-o-det'-e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  act 
of  measuring  surfaces. 

Geographer,  je-6g'-gra-fiir,  s.  116.  257.  One  who 
describes  the  earth  according  to  the  position  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts.  ^  ^      ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Geographical,  je-o-graf -e-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
geography,  ^  ^      4  ,  t     4  i 

Geographically,  je-o-graf'-e-kal-e,  ad.  In  a  geo- 
graphical manner. 

Geography,  je-og'-gra-fe,  s.  116.  257.  518.  Know- 
ledge of  the  earth. 

Geology,  je-ol'-o-je,  s.    The  doctrine  of  the  earth. 

Geomancer,  je'-o-man-siir,  s.  A  fortuneteller,  a 
caster  of  figures.^      ^  ^ 

Geomancy,  je-o-raan-se,  s  519.  The  act  of  fore- 
telling by  figures.  ^ 

Geomantick,  je-o-man'-tlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art 
of  casting  figures. 

Geometer,  je-6m'-e-tur,  s.  One  skilled  in  geometry, 
a  geometrician. 

Geometral,  je-om'-e-tral,  a.  Pertaining  to  geometry 

Geometrical,  je-o-met'-tre-kal, 

Geometrick,  jc-o-mct'-trik, 
geometry;  prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry 
according  to  geometry.  i  ,  4,  t 

Geometrically,  je-o-met-tre-kal-o,  ad.  According 
to  the  laws  of  geometry.^     ^    ^  ^ 

Geometrician,  je-6in-e-trish'-an,  s.  One  skilled  in 
geometry. 

To  Geometrize,  je-oni'-e-trlze,  v.  n.  To  act  ac 
cording  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

Geometry,  je-(W-nie-tre,  s.  115.  257.  518.  The 
science  of  quantity,  extension,  or  magnitude,  abstractedly 
considered.  4  ,  ,  4 

Geoponical,  je-o-pon -c-kal,  a.  Relating  to  agri- 
culture. 

Geoponicks,  j(*-o-pon'-1kf5,  b.  The  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  the  doctrine  of  agriculture. 

George,  jorjc,  S.  A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback, 
worn  lj\  the  knights  of  the  garter;  a  brown  loaf. 

Gkorgick,  jor'-jik,  S.  116.  Some  part  of  the  science 
of  huhbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  oif  wilii 
all  ihe  bcautieu  and  embcllishnienls  of  poetry.  See  Con- 
ttrue. 

Gkorgick,  jor  jlk,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
agriculture. 

Gkotick,  j<'-ot'-ik,  a.  509.    Rel()nging  to  the  earth, 
(iEKK^  r,  ,]<•'•  r^-nt,  «.     Carrying,  bearing. 
German,  j<''r'-iiii'in,  ».  8H.    a  first  cousin. 
German,  ji'i'-iiiiin,  a.  Ilclaied. 
(fi  KM ANDKR,  ji'r-iiiiiii'-ilur,  .s.    A  plant, 
(f  ER>iK,  j<^rm,  «.    A  npront  or  hIiooI. 
(ti'.K'viiN,  j^T  -min,  «.    A  HiMuitiiig  or  sprouting  Bccd. 
To  (;ekmi%ate,  j<'r'-iiic-nutf,  v.  n.     To  aprout,  to 
hhool,  to  bud,  10  put  forth. 
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Germination,  jer-me-na -shfln,  s.    The  act  of  sprout- 


Pertaining  to 
disposed 


gu-gaw,  s. 


381.    A  showy  trifle,  a  toy,  a 
Splendidly   trifling,  showy 
Dreary,  dismal,  melan- 


ing  or  shooting;  growth. 
Gerund,  jer'-imd,  s.     In  the  Latin  grammar,  a  kind 

of  verbal  noun,  M  hich  governs  cases  like  a  verb. 
Gest,  j6st,  S.     A  deed,  an  action,    an  achievement; 
show,  representation ;  the  roll  or  journal  of  the  several 
days,  and  stages  pi'elixed,  in  the  progresses  of  kings. 
Gestation,  jes-ta'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  bearing  the 

young  in  the  womb. 
To  Gesticulate,  jes-tlk'-u-late,  v.  n.  To  play  antick 

tricks,  to  show  postures. 
Gesticulation,  jes-tik-u-la -shun,  s.    Antick  tricks, 

various  postures. 
Gesture,  jes'-tshiire,  s.  461.     Action  or  posture  ex- 
pressive of  sentiment ;  movement  of  the  body. 
To  Get,  get,  v.  a.  381.     Pret.  /  Gof,  anciently  Gaf, 
Part.  pass.  Got  or  Gotten.    To  procure,  to  obtain;  to 
beget  upon  a  female;  to  gain  a  profit;  to  earn,  to  gala 
by  labour;  to  receive  as  a  price  or  reward;  to  procure 
to  be ;  to  prevail  on,  to  induce ;  to  get  off",  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  by  some  expedient. 
To  Get,  get,  v.  n.  560.     To  arrive  at  any  state  or 
posture  by  degrees  with  some  kind  of  labour,  eff"ort  or 
difficulty ;  to  find  the  way  to  ;  to  move,  to  remove  to ;  to 
have  recourse  to;  to  go,  to  repair  to;  to  be  a  gainer;  to 
receive  advantage  by ;  to  get  off,  to  escape ;  to  get  oyer, 
to  pass  without  being  stopped;  to  get  up,  to  raise  from 
repose,  to  rise  from  a  seat ;  to  get  in,  to  enter. 
Getter,  get'-tur,  s.     One  who  procures  or  obtains ; 

one  who  begets  on  a  female. 
Getting,  get'-ting,  s.  Act  of  getting,  acquisition;  gain, 

protit. 
Gewgaw, 

bauble. 
Gewgaw,  gu -gaw, 

without  value. 
Ghastful,  gast'-fiil,  a.  390. 

choly,  flt  for  walking  spirits. 
Ghastliness,  giist'-le-nes,  s.    Horrour  of  countenance, 

resemblance  of  a  ghost,  paleness. 
Ghastly,  gilst'-le,  a.     Like  a  ghost,  having  horrour 

in  the  countenance;  horrible,  shocking,  dreadful. 
Ghastness,  gast'-nes,  s.    Ghastliness,  horrour  of  look. 
Gherkin,  gfir'-kln,  s.    A  pickled  cucumber. 
Ghost,  gost,  s.  390.     The  soul  of  a  man;  a  spirit 
appearing  after  death;  To  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die,  to 
yield  up  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God;  the  third  person 
in  the  adorable  Trinity,  called  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ghostliness,  gost'-le-nes,    s.      Spiritual  tendency, 

quality  of  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  soul. 
Ghostly,  gost'-le,  a.     Spiritual,  relating  to  the  soul, 
not  carnal,  not  secular;  having  a  character  from  religion, 
spiritual. 

GiA?iT,  ji'-ant,  s.     A  man  of  size  above  the  ordinary 

rate  of  men,  a  man  unnaturally  large. 
Giantess,  ji'-an-t(';s,  s.    A  she  giant. 
Giantlike,  jr-ant-like,j  ^     cigantick,  vast. 
Giantly,  ji-ant-lc,  ) 

GiANTSHiP,  ji'-ant-slilp,  S.     Quality  or  character  of  a 

giant. 

GlRBE,  gib,  S.  382.    Any  old  worn  out  animal. 

To  Gibber,  gil)'-l)ur,i^.n.  382.  To  speak  inarticulately. 

Gibberish,  gib'-biu-isli,  .s.  382.     Cant,  the  private 

language  of  rofjues  and  gipsies,  words  \nthout  meaning. 
Gibbet,  jlb'-blt,   s.      A  gallows^  the  post  on  which 

malefactors  are  hanged  or  on  which  their  carcasses  arc 

fx\)osed  ;  any  trans\  e'rse  beam. 
To  (iiBBET,  jib'-l)U,  V.  a.     To  hang  or  expose  on  a 

gibbet,  to  hang  on  any^  thing  going  transverse. 
(Gibbosity,  gib-bos'-e-tt',  s.     Convexity,  prominence, 

j)rotuberance. 

(iiHBOus,  gib'-bfls,  a.  382.  Convex,  protuberant,  swell- 
ing into  inequalities;  crooked-backed. 

(iJiBBors\Es<,  gib'  biis-iu's,  s.    Convexity,  prominence. 

(iiB(  AT,  gib'-kat,  8.  382.    An  old  worn-out  cat. 

7b  (Jibe,  jibe,  v.  n.  To  sneer,  to  join  cenooriousnees 
with  contempt. 

To  (iiBE,  jibe,  V.  a.  To  scolf,  to  ridicule,  to  treat 
with  scorn,  tu  sneer,  to  taunt. 
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Sneer,  hint  of  contempt  by  word  or 


Gibe,  jibe,  s. 

looks,  scoff.  ^ 

GiBEK,  ji'-biir,  s.    A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a  taunter. 

GiBlxGLY,  ji'-bing-le,  ad.   Scornfully,  contemptuously. 

GiELETS,  jib'-lets,  s.  The  parts  of  a  goose  which  are 
cut  off  before  it  is  roasted. 

Giddily,  gid'-de-le,  ad.  With  the  head  seeming  to 
turn  round ;  inconstantly,  unsteadily ;  carelessly,  heed- 
lessly, negligently. 

GiDDlXESS,  gid'-de-nes,  S.  The  state  of  being  giddy  ; 
inconstancy,  unsteadiness;  quick  rotation,  inability  to 
keep  its  place. 

Giddy,  gid'-de,  a.  382.  560.  Having  in  the  head 
a  Avhirl,  or  sensation  of  circular  motion ;  whirling ;  in- 
constant, unsteady,  changeful;  heedless,  thoughtless,  un- 
cautious ;  intoxicated, 

GiDDYBRAiXED,  gld'-de-bi'and,  a.  Careless,  thought- 
less. 

GiDDYHEADED,  gld'-dc-hed-ed,  a.  Without  steadiness 
or  constancy. 

GiDDYPACED,  gid'- de-paste,  a.  Moving  without  re- 
gularity. 

GiER-EAGLE,  jcr'-e-gl,  s.  405.  An  eagle  of  a  parti- 
cular kind. 

Gift,  gift,  s.  382.     A  thing  given  or  bestowed;  the 

art  of  giving;  offering;  power,  faculty. 
Gifted,  gif'-ted,  a.    Given,  bestowed;  endowed  with 

extraordinary  powers. 
Gig,  gig,  s.  382.     Any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in 

play.  .1    ,  ,  , 

GiGAiVTicK,  ji-gan-tik,  a.  217.     Suitable  to  a  giant, 

big,  bulky^  enormous. 
Giggle,  gig'-gl,  v.  n.  382.    To  laugh  idly,  to  titter. 
GiGGLER,  gig'-gl-flr,  s.    A  laugher,  a  titterer. 
GiGLET,  gjg'-gl-it,  properly  Gigglct,  s.     A  wanton, 

a  lascivious  girl.  —  See  Codle. 
GiGOT,  jjg'-iit,  S.  166.    The  hip  joint. 
To  Gild,  gild,  v.  a.  382.    Pret.  Gilded  or  Gilt.  To 

overlay  with  thin  gold  ;  to  adorn  with  lustre;  to  brighten, 

to  illuminate. —  See  Guilt. 
Gilder,  gll'-dfir,       One  who  lays  gold  on  the  surface 

of  any  other  body;  a  coin,  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 

to  two  shillings. 
GiLDi>G,  gil'-ding,  s.      Gold  laid  on  any  surface  by 

way  of  ornament. 
Gills,  gilz,  s.  382.     The  aperture  at  each  side  of 

the  fish  8  head  ;  the  flaps  that  hang  below  the  beak  of  a 

fowl ;  the  flesh  under  the  chin. 

Gill,  jil,  s.    A  measure  of  liquids  containing  the  fourth 

fiart  of  a  pint;  the  appellation  of  a  woman  in  ludicrous 
anguage;  the  name  ot  a  plant,  ground  ivy;  malt  liquor 
medicated  with  ground  ivy.  .^^ 
ftr  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  incon- 
venience of  having  words  written  exactly  alike,  and  pro- 
nounced differently  according  to  their  different  signification, 
than  the  word  g'ill^  which,  when  it  means  the  aperture 
below  the  head  of  a  tish,  is  always  pronounced  with  the 
g  hard,  as  in  guilt j  and  when  it  signifies  a  woman  or  _a 
measure  of  liquids,  is  always  heard  with  the  g  soft,  as  if 
written  ji//.  To  those  who  speak  onlv  from  hand  to  mouth, 
as  we  may  call  it,  this  jumble  of  spelling  and  pronouncing 
creates  no  perplexity ;  but  to  foreigners,  and  those  English- 
men M'ho  regard  the  perspicuity  and  consistency  of  their 
language,  this  ambiguity  is  a  real  blemish.  —  See  Bowl, 
Gillhouse,  jll'-house,  s.  A  house  where  gill  is  sold. 
Gilliflower,  jil'-le-flour,  s.  Corrupted  from  July- 
flower. 

Gilt,  gilt,  s.  382.     Golden  show,  gold  laid  on  the 

surface^  of  any  matter. 
Gilt,  ^ilt,  560.    The  part,  of  Gi/d,  which  see. 
GiM,  jlm,  a.    Neat,  spruce.    An  old  word. 
GiMCRACK,  jlm'-kriik,  s.  A  slight  or  trivial  mechanism. 
Gimlet,  glm'-lSt,  s.  382.    A  borer  with  a  screw  at  its 

point. 

Gimp,  gimp,  s.  382.  A  kind  of  silk  twist  or  lace. 
Gi\,  jin,  s.    A  trap,  a  snare;  a  pump  worked  by  sails; 

the  spirit  drawn  by  distillation  from  juniper  berries. 
Ginger,  jiu-jur,  s.    An  Indian  plant;  the  root  of  that 

plant. 


Gingerbread,  jiii'-jur-bred,  s.     A  kind  of  sweet- 
meat made  of  dough,  and  flavoured  with  ginger. 
Gingerly,  jin'-jur-le,  ad.    Cautiously,  nicely. 
GiNGERNESS,  jin'-jui'-iies,  S.    Niceness,  tenderness. 
Gingival,  jin'-je-val,  s.    Belonging  to  the  gums. 


n.  405.     To  utter  a  sharp 
to  make  an  affected  sound  in  periods  or 


To  GiNGLE,  jing' 
clattering  noise ; 
cadence. 

To  GiNGLE,  j!ng'-gl,  V.  a.  To  shake  so  that  a  sharp 
shrill  clattering  noise  should  be  made. 

GlNGLE,  jing'-gl,  s.  A  shrill  resounding  noise;  affec- 
tation in  the  sound  of  periods. 

GiNGLY.MOiD,  ging'-gle-moid,  a.  Resembling  a  gin- 
glyraus,  approaching  to  a  ^inglymus. 

GiiVGLYMUS,  glng'-gle-miis,  s.  A  mutual  indenting  of 
two  bones  into  each  other's  cavity,  of  which  the  elbow  is 
an  instance. 

GiNNET,  jin'-net,  su  A  nag,  a  mule,  a  degenerated 
breed. 

GiNSEiVG,  jin-seng,  S.    A  Chinese  root  brought  lately 

into  Europe ;  it  is  cordial  and  restorative. 
Gipsy,  jip'-se,  s.  438.     A  vagabond  who  pretends  to 

tell  fortunes ;  a  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion ; 

a  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman. 
GiRASOLE,  jir'-a-sole,  s.    The  herb  turnsol;  the  opal 

stone. 

To  Gird,  gerd,  v.  a.  382.  560.  Pret.  Girded  or 
Girt.  To  bind  round;  to  invest;  to  cover  round  as  with 
a  garment ;  to  enclose,  to  encircle. 

We  may  observe  that  the  g  in  this  and  similar  words 
has  the  same  liquid  sound  as  in  those  where  it  is  followed 
by  a  and  i  long,  and  it  may  be  accounted  tor  in  the  same 
manner,  92.  1(»0.  The  short  e,  which  is  the  true  sound  of 
i  in  these  words,  it  has  been  frequently  observed,  is  not 
really  the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  but  of  a  slender,  G6 ; 
and  as  r  followed  by  another  consonant  has  a  tendency  to 
lengthen  the  e  as  it  does  the  a,  77.  81,  we  find  the  same 
efiect  produced;  that  of  interposing  the  sound  of  e  nearly 
as  if  written  egg-yurd,  etc.  —  See  Guard. 
To  Gird,  gSrd,  v.  n.  To  break  a  scornful  jest,  to 
gibe,  to  sneer. 

Girder,  ger'-diir,  s.    In  architecture,  the  largest  piece 

of  timber  in  a  floor. 
Girdle,  gfir'-dl,  s.  405.     Any  thing  drawn  round  the 

waist,  and  tied  or  buckled;  enclosure,  circumference;  a 

belt,  the  Zodiack,  a  zone. 
To  Girdle,  ger'-dl,  v.  a.    To  gird,  to  bind  as  with  a 

girdle;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in,  to  environ. 
GiRDLEEELT,  gCr'-dl-b^lt,  s.    The  belt  that  encircles 

the  waist. 

GiRDLER,  ger'-dl-flr,  s.    A  maker  of  girdles. 
GiRE,  jlre,  s.      A  circle  described  by  any  thing  iu 
motion. 

Girl,  gerl,  s.  382.    A  young  woman  or  female  child. 
Girlish,  gcrl'-lish,  a.    Suiting  a  girl,  youthful. 
Girlishly,  g6r'-lisli-le,  ad.    In  a  girlish  manner. 
Girt,  g^rt,  382.  Part.  pass,  from  to  Gird. — See  Gird. 
To  Girt,  gert,  v.  a.  To  gird,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 
Girth,  gertA,  s.  382.    The  baud  by  which  the  sdddle 

or  burden  is  flxed  upon  the  horse;  the  compass  measured 

by  the  girdle. 

To  Girth,  gerf^,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  a  girth. 

To  Give,  giv,  v.  a.  157.  382.  Pret.  Gave.  Part, 
pass.  Given.  To  bestow,  to  confer  without  any  price  or 
reward;  to  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange;  to 
gtant,  to  allow;  to  yield  without  resistance;  to  empower, 
to  commission;  to  exhibit,  to  express;  to  exhibit  as  the 
product  of  a  calculation;  to  exhibit;  to  addict,  to  apply; 
to  resign,  to  yield  up;  to  give  way,  to  alienate  from 
one's  self;  to  give  back,  to  return,  to  restore;  to  give 
the  hand,  to  yield  preeminence,  as  being  subordinate  or 
inferior;  to  give  over,  to  leave,  to  quit,  to  r^ase;  to  ad- 
dict, to  attach  to;  to  conclude  lost,  to  abandon;  to  give 
out,  to  proclaim,  to  publish,  to  utter;  to  show  in  false 
appearance ;  to  give  up,  to  resign,  to  quit,  to  yield,  to 
abandon,  to  deliver. 

To  Give,  giv,  v.  n.    To  grow  moist,  to  melt  or  softeuj 
to  thaw;  to  move;  to  give  in,  to  go  back,  to  give  wayi 
to  give  into,  to  adopt,  to  embrace;  to  give  offj  to  rease. 
to  forbear ;  to  give  over,  to  act  no  more ;  to  give  out,  to 
Dd 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107 -no  163,  move  164, 
publish,  to  proclaim,  to  yield;  to  give  way,  to  make  room 


Giver,  giv'-fir,  s.  One  that  gives,  bestower,  distributor, 
granter. 

Gizzard,  glz'-zurd,  s.  88.  382.    The  strong  muscu- 

lous  stomach  of  a  fowh 
Glabrity,  glab'-re-te,  s.    Smoothness,  baldness. 
Glacial,  gla-she-al,   a.  113.    Icy,  made  of  ice, 

frozen. 

To  Glaciate,  gla  -she-ate,  v.  n.    To  turn  into  ice. 
Glaciatioiv,  gla-she-a-shiin,  s.    The  act  of  turning 

into  ice,  ice  formed. 
Glacis,  gla -sis,  or  gla-seze',  s.  112.  In  fortification, 
a  sloping  bank.  „t  t  .  ^ 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word;  and  only  Mr.  Nares 
and  Entick  on  the  second.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  give 
the  a  the  sound  it  has  in  glass.  The  great  majority  ot 
suffraffes  for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the 
more  ^agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  are 
certainly  sufiicient  to  keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  counten- 
ance for  pronouncing  the  word  in  this  manner;  but  as  it  is 
a  French  word,  and  a  military  term,  a  military  man  would 
blush  not  to  pronounce  it  a  la  Fran(;.oise;  and  notwith- 
standing the  numbers  for  the  other  manner,  I  cannot  but 
think  this  the  more  fashionable. 

Glad,  glad,  a.  Cheerful,  gay;  pleased,  elevated  with 
joy;  pleasing,  exhilarating;  expressing  gladness. 

To  Glad,  glad,  v.  a.  To  make  glad,  to  cheer,  to  ex 
hilarate. 

To  Gladden,  glad'-dn,  v.  a.  103.    To  cheer,  to  de 

light,  to  make  glad,  to  exhilarate. 
Glade,  glade,  s.    A  lawn  or  opening  in  a  wood. 
Gladfulness,  ^lad'-ful-nes,  s.    Joy,  gladness. 
Gladiator,  gliid-de-a-tiir,  s.  534.    A  swordplayer 

a  prize-fighter. 
Gladly,  glad'-le,  ad.    Joyfully,  with  merriment. 
Gladness,  glad'-nes,  $>•.    Cheerfulness,  joy,  exultation 
Gladsome,  glad'-sum,  a.     Pleased,  gay,  delighted 

causing  joy.         ,  ,    ,  , 
Gladsomely,   glad'-sum-le,  ad.     With  gayety  and 

delight.  4,2  2 

Gladsomexess,  glad'-sum-nes,  s.    Gayety,  showiness 

delight. 

Glaire,  glare,  s.  The  white  of  an  egg;  a  kind  of 
halbert. 


To  Glaire,  glare,  v.  a.    To  smear  with  the  white  of 

an  egg.   This  word  is  still  used  by  the  bookbinders. 
Glance,  gliinse,  s.  78,  79.    A  sudden  shoot  of  light 

or  splendour;  a  stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  sight ;  a 

snatch  of  sight,  a  quick  view  . 
To  Glance,  glanse,  v.  n.    To  shoot  a  sudden  ray  o 

splendour;  to  fly  off"  in  an  oblique  direction;  to  view  with 

a  quick  cast  of  the  eye;  to  censure  by  oblique  hints. 
To  Glance,  gliiase,  v.  a.    To  move  nimbly,  to  shoot 

obliquely.  4,0  , 

Glancingly,  glan -sing-le,  ad.    In  an  oblique  broken 

manner,  transiently. 
Gland,  gland,  s.     A  smooth  fleshy  substance  whic 

serves  as  a  kind  of  strainer  to  separate  some  parlicuia 

fluid  from  the  blood. 
Glanokks,  gliin'-di'irz,  s.    A  disease  incident  to  horses 
Glandiferovs,    glciu-dif'-fe-ras,   a.     Bearing  mast 

bearing  ucornH. 
Glandi  le,  gliui'-dule,  s.    A  small  gland  serving  t 

the  secretion  of  liiiinourH. 
Glandllosity,  gliin-du-los'-e-te,  s.    A  collection  of 

glands. 

Glanui'loi:8,  gli'in'-dii-lus,  a.  294.    Pertaining  to  (h 

glandH,  HubsiHling  in  glandH. 
To  (»LARK,  gli'uT,  V.  n.    To  shine  ho  as  to  dazzle  th< 

epv.n;  lo  look  with  lierce  piercing  eyes;  to  shine  oslenta 

tiouHly. 

To  (fLARK,  glar<%  V.  a.    To  shoot  such  splendour  as 

the  eye  cannot  bear. 
Glark,  glare,    h.     Overpowering    liistrc,  spluudour 

Buch  as  daz/.leH  the  eye ;  a  fierce  piirrcing  look. 
Glarkoi  H,  gla -r/t-HH.  o.    (youHisiing  of  viscoiiH  trans 

parent  mailer,  like  the  while  of  an  egg. 


Glaring,  gla -ring,  a.    Applied  to   any  thing  very 

shocking,  as  a  glaring  crime. 
Glass,  glas,  s.  79.     An  artificial  substance  made  by 
fusing  salts  and  flint  or  sand  together,  with  a  vehement 
fire;  a  glass  vessel  of  any  kind;  a  looking-glass,  a  mirror; 
a  glass  to  help  the  sight;  an  hour-glass,  a  glass  u^ed  in 
measuring  time  by  the  flux  of  sand;  a  cup  of  glass  used 
to  drink  in;  the  quantity  of  wine  usually  contained  in  a 
glass ;  a  perspective  glass. 
Glass,  glas,  a.    Vitreous,  made  of  glass. 
To  Glass,  glas,  v.  a.    To  case  in  glass;  to  cover  with 

glass,  to  glaze. 
Glassfurtvace,  glcis'-fiir-nis,  s.    A  furnace  in  which 

glass  is  made  by  liquefaction. 
Glassgazing,  glas'-ga-zing,   a.    Finical,  often  con- 
templating himself  in  a  mirror. 
Glassgrinder,  glas'-grlnd-ur,  S.     One  whose  trade 

is  to  polish  and  grind  glass. 
Glasshouse,  glas'-Iiouse,  s.    A  house  where  glass  is 
manufactured. 

Glassman,  glas'-man,  s.  88.    One  who  sells  glass. 
Glassmetal,  glas'-met-tl,  s.    Glass  in  fusion. 
Glasswork,  glas'-wurk,  s.    Manufactory  of  glass. 
Glassavort,  glas'-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Glassy,  glas'-se,  a.  Made  of  glass,  vitreous ;  resembling 

glass,  as  in  smoothness,  or  lustre,  or  brittleness. 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  glas-sM-l)er-e-t/?orn ,  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  medlar  ;  a  kind  of  thorn  which  blossoms  in  winter. 
Glaucoma,  glaAV-ko'-raa,  s.    A  fault  in  the  eye,  which 

changes  the  chrystalline  humour  into  a  greyish  colour. 
Glave,  glave,  s.    A  broad  sword,  a  falchion. 
To  Glaze,  glaze,  v.  a.     To  furnish  with  windows  of 
glass ;  to  cover  with  glass,  as  potters  do  their  earthen 
ware;  to  overlay  with  something  shining  and  pellucid. 
Glazier,  gla -zhur,  s.  283.  450.    One  whose  trade  is 

to  make  glass  windows. 
Glead,  glede,  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
Gleam,  gleme,  s.  227.    Sudden  shoot  of  light,  lustre, 
brightness. 

To  Gleam,  gleme,  v.  n.    To  shine  with  sudden  flashes 

of  light ;  to  shine. 
Gleamy,  gle -me,  a.    Flashing,  darting  sudden  shoots 
of  light. 

To  Glean,  glene,  v.  o.  227.  To  gather  what  the 
reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  behind ;  to  gather  any  thing 
thinly  scattered. 
Gleaner,  gle'-nur,  s.  One  who  gathers  after  the 
reapers;  one  who  gathers  any  thing  slowly  and  labo- 
riously. 

Gleaning,  gle-nlng,  s.    The  act  of  gleaning,  or  thing 
gleaned. 

Glebe,  glebe,  s.    Turf,  soil,  ground;  the  laud  pos- 
sessed as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benelice. 
Glebous  gle-bds,)  ^^^^ 
Gleby,  gle  -be,  ) 
Glede,  glede,  s.    A  kite. 
Glee,  glee,  s.    Joy,  gayety ;  a  kind  of  song. 
Gleeful,  glee -ful,  a.    Merry,  cheerful. 
Gleek,  gleek,  s.    Musick,  or  musician. 
Gleet, gleet,  s.    A  thin  ichor  running  from  a  sore; 

a  venereal  disease. 
To  Gleet,  gleet,  v.  n.    To  drip  or  ooze  with  a  thin 

sanious  liquor  ;  to  run  slowly. 
(irLEETY,  glec'-te,  a.    Ichory,  thinly  sanious. 
Glen,  gl('n,  s.    A  valley,  a  dale. 

Glew,  gill,  s.     A  viscous  cement  made  by  dissolving 
the  skins  of  animals  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  the 
jelly.— See  Gliu'. 
CirLilJ,  glib,  a.     Smooth,  slippery,  so  foruied  as  to  be- 
easily  moved;  smooth,  voluble. 
To  Glib,  glib,  v.  a.    To  castrate. 
(Jlihly,  glib'-le,  ad.    Smoothly,  volubly. 
(;libness,  glib'-nfis,  S.    Smoothness,  slipperincss. 
7b  (iLlDK,  glide,  V.  n.     To  flow  gently  and  siU  nlly, 
to  pasH  genlly  and  without  lumull;  to  move  ssvifll\  and 
smuuihly  along. 


nor  167,  nut  163 
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-  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173  —  6!l  299  —  p5And  313  —  thin  466,  this  m. 


Glider,  gli'-dur,  s.    One  that  glides. 

Glike,  glike,  s.    A  sneer,  a  scoff. 

To  Glimmer,  g-lim'-mur,  v.  n.    To  shine  faintly ;  to 

be  perceived^  imperfectly,  to  appear  faintly. 
Glimmer,  g-lim'-mur,  s.    Faint  splendour,  weak  light ; 

a  kind  of  fossil. 
Glimpse,  glimps,  s.    A  weak  faint  light;    a  quick 

flashing  light;  transitory  lustre  ;  short,  fleeting  enjoyment 

a  short  transitory  view;   the  exhibition  of  a  faint  re 

semblance. 

To  Glisten,  glis'-sn,  v.  n.  472.  To  shine,  to  sparkle 
with  light. 

To  Glister,  glis'-tur,  v.  n.  To  shine,  to  be  bright. 
To  Gutter,  glit'-tur,  v.  n.    To  shine,  to  exhibit 

Instre,  lo  gleam  ;  to  be  specious,  to  be  striking. 
Glitter,  glit'~tur,  s.    Lustre,  bright  show. 
Glitterixgly,  glit'-tflr-ing-le,  ad.     With  shining 

lustre. 

To  Gloar,  glore,  v.  a.    To  squint,  to  look  askew. 

To  Gloat,  glote,  v.  n.  To  cast  side-glances  as  a 
timorous  lover. 

Globated,  glo'-ba-ted,  a.  Formed  in  shape  of  a 
glr.be,  spherical,  spheroidical. 

Globe,  globe,  s.  A  sphere,  a  ball,  a  round  body, 
body  of  which  every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre;  the  terraqueous  ball;  a  sphere 
in  which  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  are  geograph- 
ically depicted,  or  in  which  the  constellations  are  laid 
down  according  to  their  places  in  the  sky. 

Globose,  glo-bose',  a.    Spherical,  round. 

Globosity,  |^lo-bos'-e-te,  s.  Sphericalness. 

Globous,  glo'-bus,  a.  314.    Spherical,  round. 

Globular,  glob'-ii-lar,  a.  535.    Round,  spherical. 

Globule,  glob'-iile,  s.  Such  a  small  particle  of  matter 
as  is  of  a  globular  or  spherical  figure,  as  the  red  particles 
of  the  blood. 

Globi  LOUS,  glob'-u-lus,  a.  In  form  of  a  small  sphere, 
round. 

To  Glomerate,  glom'-er-ate,  v.  a.    To  gather  into 

a  ball  or  sphere. 
Glomerous,  glom'-er-us,  a.  314.    Gathered  into  a 

ball  or  sphere. 

Gloom,  gloom,  s.  306.    Imperfect  darkness,  dismal- 

ness,  obscurityj    defect  of  light;   cloudiness  of  aspect, 

heaviness  of  mind,  sullenness. 
To  Gloom,  gloOm,  v.  n.    To  shine  obscurely,  as  the 

twilight;  to  be  cloudy,  to  be  dark;  to  be  melancholy,  to 

be  sullen. 

Gloomily,  glOOm'-e-le,  ad.  Obscurely,  dimly,  vrithout 
perfect  light,  dismally;  sullenly,  with  cloudy  aspect,  with 
dark  intentions. 

Gloominess,  gloom'-e-nes,  s.  Want  of  light,  obscur- 
ity, imperfect  light,  dismalness;  cloudiness  of  look. 

Gloomy,  glOom'-e,  a.  Obscure,  imperfectly  illu- 
minated, almost  dark;  dark  of  complexion ;  sullen,  melan- 
choly, cloudy  of  look,  heavy  of  heart. 

Gloried,  glo -rid,  a.  282.    Illustrious,  honourable. 

Glorification,  glo-re-fe-ka-shim,  s.  The  act  of 
giving  glory. 

To  Glorify,  glo'-re-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  procure  honour 
or  praise  to  one;  to  pay  honour  or  praise  in  worship; 
to  praise,  to  honour,  to  extol;  to  exalt  to  glory  or  dignity. 

Glorious,  glo'-re-fis,  a.  314.  Noble,  illustrious,  ex- 
cellent. 

Gloriously,  glo -re-fis-le,  ad.  Nobly,  splendidly,  il- 
lustriously. 

Glory,  glo'-re,  s.  Praise  paid  in  adoration;  ihe  felicity 
of  heaven  prepared  for  those  that  please  God;  honour, 
praise,  lame,  renown,  celebrity;  a  circle  of  rays  which 
surrounds  the  heads  of  saints  in  pictures;  generous  pride. 

7o Glory,  glo'-re,  v.  n.    To  boast  in,  to  be  proud  of. 

To  Glose,  gloze,  v.  a.  437.    To  flatter,  to  collogue. 

Gloss,  glos,  s.  437.  A  scholium,  a  comment ;  an  in- 
terpretation artfully  specious;  a  specious  representation; 
euperficiai  lustre. 


To  Gloss,  glos,  v.  a.  To  explain  by  comment;  to 
palliate  by  specious  exposition  or  representation;  to  em- 
bellish with  superficial  lustre. 

Glossary,  glos'-sa-re,  s.  A  dictionary  of  obscure  or 
antiquated  words 

Glosser,  glos'-sur,  s,  A  scholiast,  a  commentator ;  a 
polisher. 

Glossiness,  glos'-se-nes,  s.  Smooth  polish;  superfi- 
cial lustre. 

Glossographer,  glos'-sog'-grii-ffir,  s.    A  scholiast, 

a  commentator. 
Glossography,  glos-sog'-gra-fe,  s.  518.  The  writing 

of  commentaries. 
Glossy,  glos'-se,  a.    Shining,  smoothly  polished. 
Glottis,  glot'-tls,  s.    The  head  of  the  windpipe,  the 

aperture  of  the  larynx. 
Glove,  gliiy,  s.  165.    Cover  of  the  hands. 
Glover,  glfiv'-ur,  s.    One  whose  trade  is  to  make  or 

sell  gloves. 

To  Glout,  glout,  V.  n.  313.    To  pout,  to  look  sullen. 

To  Glow,  glo,  v.  n.  324.  To  be  heated  so  as  to  shine 
without  flame;  to  burn  with  vehement  heat;  to  feel  heat 
ot  body;  to  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour;  to  feel  pas- 
sion of  mmd,  or  activity  of  faucy ;  to  rage  or  burn  as  a 
passion. 

To  Glow,  glo,  v.  a.    To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine. 

Glow,  glo,  s.  Shining  heat,  unusual  warmth;  vehe- 
mence of  passion;  brightness  or  vividness  of  colour. 

Glow-worm,  glo'-wurm,  s.  A  small  creeping  insect 
with  a  luminous  tail. 

To  Gloze,  gloze,  v.  n.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to 
lawn  ;  to  comment. 

Gloze,  gloze,  s.  Flattery,  insinuation;  specious  show, 
gloss. 

Glue,  glii,  s.  A  viscous  body  commonly  made  by  boiling 

the  skins  of  animals  to  a  gelly,  a  cement. 
To  Glue,  glu,  v.  a.    To  join  with  a  viscous  cement; 

to  hold  together;  to  join,  to  unite,  to  inviscate. 
Glueeoiler,  glu'-boil-flr,  s.    One  whose  trade  is  to 

make  glue. 

Gluer,  glu'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  cements  with  glue. 
Glum,  glum,  a.    Sullen,  stubbornly  grave.  A  low  cant 
word. 

To  Glut,  glut,  v.  a.    To  swallow,  to  devour;  to  cloy, 

to  lill  beyond  sufiiciency;  to  feast  or  delight  even  to 

satiety  ;  to  overfill,  to  load. 
Glut,  glut,  s.    That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed; 

plenty  even  to  loathing  and  satiety ;  more  than  enough 

overmuch. 

Glutinous,  glu -te-nus,  a.    Gluy,  viscous,  tenacious. 
Glutinousness,  glii'-te-nfis-nes,  s.      Viscosity,  te- 
nacity. 

Glutton,  glut'-tn,  s.  170.     One  who  indulges  him- 
self too  much  in  eating;  one  eager  of  any  thing  to  excess; 
an  animal  remarkable  for  a  voracious  appetite. 
j:3r  Though  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  suppresses 
e  0,  the  compounds  seem  to  preserve  it.   This,  how^ever 
far  from  being  regular;  for  if  we  were  to  form  com- 
pounds of  Cotton,  Button,  or  Mutton,  as  Cottony,  But- 
tony  ,  Muttony ,  etc.  we  should  as  certainly  supp'ress  the 
last  0  in  the  compounds,  as  in  the  simples.  —  See  Prin- 
ciples, l\o.  103. 


To  Gloss,  glos,  v.  n. 
uiarke. 


To  comment,  to  make  sly  re- 


To  play  the 
Given  to  excessive 
With  the  vo- 


jf'o  Gluttonise,  gliit -tim-ize,  v. 
glutton. 

Gluttonous,    gIflt'-tQn-us,  a. 
feeding. 

Gluttonously,  gli"it'-tiin-fis-le,  ad 

racity  of  a  glutton.  ^ 
Gluttony,  gliit'-tfin-e,  s.    Excess  of  eating,  luxury 

of  the  table.  —   See  Glutton. 
Gluy,  glu'-e,  a.    Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 
Gly.\,  glin,  S.     A  holloM  between  two  mountains. 
To  Gnarl,  niirl,  v.  n.  384.    To  growl,  to  murmur, 

to  snarl. 

Gnarled,  nftr'-lSd,  a.  Knotty. 

To  Gi^ASH,  nash,  v.  a.  384.    To  strike  together,  to 
clash. 

To  Gnash,  nasli,  v.  n.  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth; 
to  rage  even  to  collision  ot  the  teeth. 

Dd  2 
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GOM 

pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


GwAT,  nat,  s.  384.  A  small  winged  Btinging  insect; 
any  thing  proverbially^small. 

G.VATFLO\yBR,  nat'-tlou-ur,^  S.    The  bee  flower. 

GxATSXAPPER,  nat'-snap-pur,  s.    A  bird  so  called. 

To  Gnaw,  niiw,  v.  a.  384.  To  eat  by  degrees,  to 
devour  by  slow  corrosion;  to  bite  in  agouy  or  rage;  to 
vear  away  by  biting;  to  fret,  to  waste,  to  corrode;  to 
pick  witli  the  teeth. 

To  G-\AW,  naw,  v.  n.    To  exercise  the  teeth. 

GxAAVER,  naw'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  gnaws. 

Gnomon,  no'-mon,  s.  384.    The  hand  or  pin  of  a  dial. 

Gnomomcks,  no-mon'-iks,  s.  509.  The  art  of  dial- 
ling- 

To  Go,  go,  V.  n.    Pret.  I  went,  1  have  gone.  To 
walk,  to   move  ste^  by  step;   to  walk  leisurely,  not 
run;  to  journey  a-ioot;  to  proceed;  to  depart  from  a 
place;  to  apply  one's  self;  to  have  recourse;  to  be  about 
to  do  ;  to  decline,  to  tend  towards  death  or  ruin ;  to  es- 
cape ;  to  tend  to  any  act ;  to  pass ;  to  move  by  mecha 
nism;  to  be  in  motion  from  whatever  cause;  to  be  regu- 
lated by  any  method  ;  to  proceed  upon  principles  ;  to  be  preg 
nant ;  to  be  expended;  to  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  degree 
to  spread,  to  be  dispersed,  to  reach;  to  contribute,  to  con 
duce ;  to  succeed ;  to  proceed  in  train  or  consequence ;  to 
go  about,  to  attempt,  to  endeavour;  to  go  aside,  to  err, 
to  deviate  from  the  right;  to  abscond;  to  go  between,  to 
interpose ,  to  moderate  betw  een  two  ;  to  go  by,  to  pass 
away  unnoticed;  to  observe  as  a  rule;  to  go  down,  to  be 
swallowed,  to  be  received,  not  rejected;  to  go  in  and  out, 
to  be  at  liberty;  to  go  off,  to  die,  to  decease;  to  depan 
from  a  post ;  to  go  on,  to  make  attack ;  to  proceed ;  to 
go  over,  to  revolt,  to  betake  himself  to  another  party; 
10  go  out,  to  go  upon  any  expedition;  to  be  extinguish- 
ed; to  go  through,  to  perform  thoroughly;  to  execute,  to 
suffer,  to  undergo. 
Go-TO,  go-tOo',  inter}.    Come,  come,  take  the  right 

course.   A  scornful  exhortation. 
Go-by,  go'-bi',  s.    Delusion,  artifice,  circumvention. 
Go-CAKT,   go -kart,  s.    A  machine  in  which  children 

are  enclosed  to  teach  them  to  walk. 
GoAD,  godc,  S.  295.    A  pointed  instrument  with  which 

oxen  are  driven  forward. 
To  Goad,  gode  v.  a.    To  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad  ; 

to  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  instigate. 
GoAli,  gole,  S.  295.    The  landmark  set  up  to  bound 
a  race;  the  starting  post;  the  linal  purpose,  the  end  to 
which  a  design  tends. 
Goal,  jale,  s.    Au  incorrect  spelling  for  Gaol,  which 
see. 

GoAR,  gore,  S.  295.  Any  edging  sewed  upon  cloth. 
Goat,  gote,  s.  295.    An  animal  that  seems  a  middl 

species  between  deer  and  sheep. 
Goatbeard,  gote'-berd,  s.    A  plant. 
GoATCHAFER,  gotc'-tshii-fur,  s.     A  kind  of  beetle, 

vulgarly  Cockchafer. 
Goatherd,  gote'-Iierd,  s.    One  whose  employment  is 

to  tend  goats. 

GoATMARJORAM,  gote-mar'-jQr-um,  s.  Goatbeard. 
Goats-rue,  gots'-rfto, 

GoATS-THORN,  gotsj'-f/jom 

GoATii^ii,  gotc'-isli,  a.  Resembling 
ncH8  or  lust. 

To  (ioBBLi:,  gob'-])I,  V.  a.  405.    To  swallow  hastily 

with  tinnult  and  noice. 
GoiMtLKR,  gob'-l)l-rir,  s.    One  that  devours  in  haste. 
Go-BETWKK%,   g(V-I)c-tW(M;n,  s.      One  that  transacts 

biiHincHH  by  running  between  two  partirH. 
GouLET,  gol)'-l<'rt,  s.    Properly   Gobblct.    A  bowl  or 

cup. — See  Cod/c. 
G<»li(.l\,  |:^ol)'-lln,  s.    An  evil  spirit,  a  walking  spirit 

a  fViglitfiil  phantom;  a  fairy,  an  clT. 
God,  g(')(l,  .s.     Tlic  Supreme  Iking;   a  false  god,  an 

idol;  any  pcirnoii  or  thing  dcitied,  or  too  much  honoured 
Goix  iiiM),  god'  thhild,  8.    The  child  for  whom  one 

bcrame  nponi-or  at  bapliHm. 
GiM)  DAI  GiiTKU,  god'-diiw-tflr,  s.    A  girl  for  whom 

one  liccanie  H|)onHor  in  baptiHiu. 
(fODDKsh,  god'  di'-H,  ».     A  female  divinity. 
(ioDDiCbo-LiKK,  gotl'-dcb-llke,  a.    llcBcinbling  a  god 

Uutit). 


A  plant. 

a  goat  in  rank 


GoD-rATHER,  god'-fa-TB&r,  s.    The  sponsor  at  the 
font. 

Godhead,  god'-hed,  s.    Godship,    divine  nature,  a 

deity  in  person,  a  god  or  goddess. 
Godless,  god'-les,  a.    Without  sense  of  duty  to  God, 

atheistical,  wicked,  impious. 
Godlike,  god'-like,  a.    Divine,  resembling  a  divinity. 
GODLING,  god'-llng,  S.    A  little  divinity. 
Godliness,  god'-le-nes,  s.     Piety  to  God ;  general 

observation  of  all  the  duties  prescribed  by  religion. 
Godly,  god'-le,  a.    Pious  towards  God;  good,  righ- 
teous, religious. 
Godly,  god'-le,  ad.    Piously,  righteously. 
GoDLYHEAD,  god'-lc-hod,    S.     Goodness,  righteous- 
ness. 

Godmother,  god'-muTH-ur,  s.    A  woman  who  has 

become  sponsor  in^  baptism. 
GoDSHiP,  god'-sliip,  s.    The  rank  or  character  of  a 

god,  deity,  divinity. 
Godson,  god'-sun,  s.     One  for  whom  one  has  beea 

sponsor  at  the  font. 
GoDWARD,  god'-ward,  ad.    Toward  God. 
GoD>yiT,  god' -wit,  s.    A  bird  of  particular  delicacy. 
Goer,  go'-ur,  s.    One  that  goes,  a  runner,  a  walker. 
To  Goggle,  gog'-gl,  v.  n.    405.    To  look  asquint. 
Goggle-eyed,  gog'-gl-lde,   a.  283.  Squint-eyed, 

not  looking  straight. 
Going,  go'-ing,  s.    The  act  of  walking;  pregnancy; 
departure. 

GoLA  ,  go'-la,  s.    The  same  with  Cymatium. 

That  is  a  term  in  architecture  signifying  a  member 
or  moulding ,  one  half  of  which  is  convex  and  the  other 
concave. 

Gold,  gold,  or  gOold,  s.  164.  The  purest,  heaviest, 
and  most  precious  of  all  metals ;  money. 
izr  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  second  sound  of 
this  word  is  grown  much  more  frequent  than  the  first.  It 
is  not  easy  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this  unmeaning  devia- 
tion from  the  general  rule,  but  the  effect  is  to  impoverish 
the  sound  of  the  language,  and  to  add  to  its  irregularities. 
It  has  not,  however,  like  some  other  words,  irrevocably 
lost  its  true  pronunciation.  Rhyme  still  claims  its  right  to 
the  long  open  o,  as  in  bold^  cold,  fold,  etc. 

"Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  for  goldi 
"Esteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
"Now  Europe's  laurels  on  thier  brows  behold, 
"  Butstaiu'dwith  blood,  or  ill  exchaug'd  for  gold.'^  Pojie. 
And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, indispensably  requires  the  same  sound.    With  these 
established  authorities  in  its  favour,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  tlie 
language  to  suffer  indolence  and  vulgarity  to  corrupt  it 
into  the  second  sound. —  See  Wind.   But  since  it  is  gene- 
rally corrupted,  we  ought  to  keep  this  corruption  from 
spreading,  by  confining  it  as  much  as  possible  to  familiar 
objects  and  familiar  occasions;   thus  Goldbeater,  Gold- 
finch, Goldfinder,  Golding,am\  Goldsmith,  especially  when 
a  proper  name,   as  Dr.  Goldsmith,   may  admit  of  the 
second  sound  of  o,  but  not  Golden,  as  the  Golden  Jge. 

Gold,  gold,   a.    Made  of  gold,  golden. 
Goldbeater,  gold'-be-tiir,  s.     One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  beat  gold.        i    ,     i    ,         n  , 
Goldbeaters' SKIN,    gold'-be-turz-skin ,   s.  Skin 
which  goldbeaters  lay  betw  een  the  leaves  of  their  metal 
while  tlicy  beat  it. 


GoLDBOlJND,  gold' -bound,  a.  Encompassed  with  gold. 
Golden,  gol'-dn,  a.  103.  Made  of  gold,  consisting 
of  gold ;  shining;  yellow,  oflho  colour  of  gold;  excel- 
lent, \  aluable;  happy,  resembling  the  age  of  gold. 
(i!oLUK\LY,  gor-(lii-lt',  ad.  Delightfully,  splendidly. 
(JoLDKiNC  II,  gold'-filish,  s.  A  singing  bird. 
(lOLDFiNUKll,  gold'-fiiid-flr,  .<f.     One  who  finds  gold. 

A  term  ludicrously  a^>j)lied  to  those  that  empty  a  Jakes. 
GoLDiiAMMEU,  g»>UI -Iiaiu  nun',  s.    A  kind  of  bird. 
(lOLDiiMG,  gold'-iiig,  S.    A  sort  of  apple. 
(ioLDsizE,  gold'-si'/>e,  s.'    A  glue  of  a  golden  colour. 
(jOLDHMlTil,   gold'-sinlt/l,  s.    Ouc  who  manufactures 
g<ild;  a  banker,  one  who  keeps  money  for  others  in  lii8 
hands. 

(JoME,  goiiH',  ».    The  black  and  oily  grease  of  a  cart 
wheel;  vulgarly  pronounced  Cooin. 
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Aa   eusign,  a 


GoxDOLA,  gon'-do-la,  s.    A  boat  much  used  in  Venice, 

a  small  boat. 
Gondolier,  gon-do-leer ,  s.    A  boatman. 
GoxE,  g-on.    Part.  pret.  from  Go.    Advanced,  forvrard 

iQ  pro/^ress;  ruined,  undone;  past;  lost,  departed;  dead, 

departed  from  life. 
GoxFALox,  gon'-f(i-liin, ) 
GovFAXox,  g6n'-fa-nQn,J 

standard. 

Gonorrhoea,  gon-6r-re'-a,  s.  A  morbid  running  of 
venereal  hurts. 

Good,  ^d,  a.  307.  Comp.  Better.  Super.  Best. 
Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are  expected  or  de- 
sired; proper,  lit,  convenient;  uncorrupted,  undamaged; 
wholesome,  salubrious;  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  complete, 
full;  useful,  valuable;  sound,  not  false,  not  fallacious; 
legal,  valid,  rightly  claimed  or  held;  well  qualified,  not 
dellcieut;  skilful,  ready,  dexterous;  having  moral  quali- 
ties, such  as  are  wished,  virtuous;  beiievoleut;  compa- 
nionable, sociable,  merry;  not  too  fast;  in  good  sooth, 
really,  seriously;  to  make  good,  to  maintain,  to  perform, 
to  supp]^-^  any  deficiencies. 

Good,  gud,  s.  That  which  physically  contributes  to 
happiness,  the  contrary  to  evil ;  moral  qualities,  such  as 
are  desirable ;  Virtue,  righteousness. 

Good,  gud,  ad.  Well,  not  ill,  not  amiss;  as  good, 
no  M  orse. 

Good-conditioned,  giid-kon-dish'-und,  a.  362. 
Without  ill  qualities  or  symptoms. 

GooDLiNESS,  gud'-le-iies,  s.    Beauty,  grace,  elegance. 

Goodly,  gud'-le,  a.  Beautiful,  fine,  splendid ;  bulky, 
swelling;  hapj^y,^  gay. 

Good-now,  giid'-nou,  interj.    In  good  time. 

Goodman,  gud'-man,  s.  A  slight  appellation  of  civil- 
ity ;  a  rustick  term  of  compliment,  gaffer. 

Goodness,  gud'-nes,  s.  Desirable  qualities  either 
moral  or  physical. 

Goods,  gudz,  s.  Moveables  in  a  house ;  wares,  freight, 
merchandise. 

Goody,  gud'-de,  s.  A  low  term  of  civility  used  to 
mean  old  women ;  corrupted  from  goodwife. 

Goose,  goose,  s.  A  large  waterfowl  proverbially 
noted  for  foolishness;  a  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 

Gooseberry,  gOOz'-ber-e,  s.    A  tree  and  fruit 

GoosEFOOT,  goose'-Mt,  s.    Wild  orach. 

Goosegrass,  g»>ose'-gras, 

GoRBELLY,  g6r'-bel-le,  s. 
belly. 


Gosling,  goz'-liiig",  s.  A  young  goose,  a  goose  not 
yet  full  grown;  a  catkin  on  nut  trees  and  pines. 

Gospel,  gos'-pel,  s.  God's  word,  the  holy  book  of 
the  Christian  revelation ;  divinity,  theology. 

Gospeller,  g-os'-p6l-ur,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wickliff,  who  professed  to  preach  only  the 
gospel. 

Gossamer,  gos'-sa-mur,  s.  The  down  of  plants;  the 
long  white  cobwebs  which  float  in  the  air  about  harvest 
time. 


to  prate,  to  be 


Clivers,  an  herb. 
A  big  paunch,  a  swelling 


Gorbellied,  gor'-bel-lid,  a.  283.    Fat,  big-bellied. 
GoRD,  gord,  s.    An  instrument  of  gaming. 
Gore,  gore,  S.    Blood;  blood  clotted  or  congealed. 
To  Gore,  gore,  v.  a.    To  stab ,  to  pierce ;  to  pierce 
with  a  horn. 

Gorge,  gorje,  s.   The  throat,  the  swallow ;  that  which 

is  gorged  or  swallowed. 
To  Gorge,  gorje,  v.  a.    To  fill  up  to  the  throat,  to 
flut,  to  satiate;  to  swallow,  as  the  fish  has  gorged  the 


Fine,  glittering  in  va- 
Splendidly ,  mag- 
Splendour  ,  mag- 


t 

Gorgeous,  gor'-jus,  a.  262 

rious  colours,  showy. 
Gorgeously,    gor'-jus-le,  ad. 

nificently,  finely, 

Gorgeousness,   gor'-jus-n^s,  s. 
nificence,  show. 

Gorget,  gor'-jet,  s.  The  piece  of  armour  that  defends 
the  throat. 

Gorgon,  gor'-gun,  166.  A  monster  with  snaky  hairs, 
of  which  the  sight  turned  beholders  to  stone;  any  thine 
ugly  or  horrid.  *'  ^ 

GoRMAND,  gor'-mand,  s.    A  greedy  eater. 

To  Gormandize,  gor'-man-dizc,  v.  n.  To  feed  ra- 
venously. 

Gormandizer,  gor'-man-dl-zur,  s.  A  voracious  eater. 
Gorse,  l^orse,  s.    Furze,  a  thick  prickly  shrub. 
Gory,  go'-re,  a.  Covered  with  congealed  blood,  bloody, 
murderous. 

GrOSHAWK,  goti'-liawk,  s.    A  hawk  of  a  large  kind. 


baptism;   a  tippling  companion;    one  who  runs  about 
tattling  like  a  vxoman  at  a  lying  in. 
To  Gossip,  gos'-sip,  v.  n.    To  chat, 

merry;  to  be  a  pot  companion. 
Got,  got.    Pret.  of  To  Get. 
Gotten,  got'-tn,  102,  103.    Part.  pass,  of  Get. 
To  Govern,  guv'-urn,   v.  a.      To  rule  as  a  chief 
magistrate  ;  to  regulate ,  to  influence ,  to  direct ;  to  ma- 
nage, to  restrain ;  in  grammar,  to  have  force  with  regard 
to  syntax ;  to  pilot,  to  regulate  the  motions  of  a  ship. 
To  Govern,  guv'-urn,  v.  n.  98.  To  keep  superiority. 
Governable,  guv'-ur-na-bl,  a.     Submissive  to  au- 
thority, subject  to  rule,  manageable. 
Governance,  guv'-ur-iianse,  s.    Government,  rule, 
management, 

Governante,  go-vur-iiant',  s.    A  lady  who  has  the 

care  of  young  girls  of  quality. 
Governess,  guv'-fir-nes,  s.    A  female  invested  with 
authority;  a  tutoress,  a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  young 
ladies ;  a  directress. 
Government,  guv -urn-ment,  s.     Form  of  commu- 
nity with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity ;  an  establishment  of  legal  authority,  administration 
of  pubhck  affairs;  regularity  of  behaviour  ;  manageable- 
ness,  compliauce,  obsequiousness ;  in  grammar,  influence 
with  regard  to  construction. 
Governour,  guv'-ur-nnr,  s.  311.    One  who  has  the 
supreme  direction;   one  who  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  in  a  state ;  one  who  rules  any  place  with  de- 
legated and  temporary  authority;   a  tutor;   a  pilot,  a 
manager. 

Gouge,  gOodje,  s.  A  chissel  having  a  round  edge. 
Gourd,  gord,  or  goord,  s.  318.    A  plant,  a  bottle. 

tir  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bu- 
chanan, pronounce  this  word  in  the  first  manner;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr,  Scott,  Dr,  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the 
last.  The  first  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  agreeable  to 
English  analogy. 

Gourdiness,  gor'-de-nes,  s.  A  swelling  in  a  horse's 
leg. 

GouRNET,  giV -net,  s.  314.    A  fish. 

Gout,  gout,  s.  313.     A   periodical  disease  attended 

with  great  pain. 
Gout,  goo,  s.  315.    A  French  word  signifying  taste ; 

a  strong  desire. 
Gout  WORT,  gout'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 
Gouty,  gou -te,  a.    Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the  gout ; 

relating  to  the  gout. 
Go\yN,  g()un,  s.     A  long  upper  garment ;  a  woman's 

upper  garment;  the  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to  arts 

of  peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law  ;  the  dress  of  peace. 
Gowned,  gound,  a.  362.    Dressed  in  a  gown. 
GowNMAN,  gouii'-man,  s.  88.    A  man  devoted  to  the 

arts  of  peace. 
To  Grabble,  grab'-bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  grope. 
To  Grabble,  grab'-bl,  v.  n.    To  lie  prostrate  on  the 

ground. 

Grace,  grase,  s.  560.  Favour,  kindness;  favourable 
influence  of  God  on  the  human  mind;  virtue,  effect  of 
God's  influence;  pardon;  favour  conferred;  privilege; 
a  goddess,  by  the  heathens  supposed  to  bestow  beauty  i 
behaviour,  considered  as  descent  or  unbecoming;  adven- 
titious or  artificial  beauty;  ornament,  flower,  highest  per- 
fection; the  title  of  a  duke,  formerly  of  the  king,  mean- 
ing the  same  as  your  goodness  or  your  clemency;  a  short 
prayer  said  before  and  after  meat. 

Grace-cup,  grtise'-kup,  s.  The  cup  or  health  drank 
after  grace. 

To  Grace,  grasc,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to  dignify,  to  em- 
bellish; to  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour;  to  favour 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  mf)ve  164 
359.    Beautiful,  graceful ;  virtuous, 


Graced,  grast,  a 
regular,  chaste.   ^  ^ 

Gracefil,  g^rasc  -fill,  a.    Beautiful  with  dignity. 

Gracefully,  grase'-ful-e,  ad.    Elegautly,  with  pleas- 
ing diguiry.  ,    ,         2        ^,  ^ 

Gracefi  LAESS,  grasc  -fiil-nes,  s.  Elegance  of  manner. 

Graceles^s,  grase'-les,  a.     Without  grace,  wicked, 
abandoned. 

Graces,  gra'-siz,  S.  99.     Good  graces,  for  favour; 

it  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. 
Gracile,  griis'-sll,  a.  140.    Slender,  small. 
Gracilem',  gras'-e-lent,  a.  Lean. 
Gracility,  gra-sil'-e-te,  s.  Slenderness. 
Graciois,  gra-shils,  a.  314.     Merciful,  benevolent; 

lavouraLle,  kind;  virtuous,  good;  graceful,  becoming. 
GRACiOisLY,  gra-shfls-le,  ad.      Kindly,   with  kind 

condescension;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
Gracioisness,  gra'-slius-nes,  s.    Kind  condescension; 

pleasing  manner. 
Gradatiotv,  grii-da -shttn,  S.    Regular  progress  from 

one  desrree  to  another ;  regular  advance  stej)  by  step 

order,  arrangement;  regular  process  or  argument. 
Gradatory,  grad'-a-tur-e,  s.  51'i.     Steps  from  the 

cloister  into  the  church.  4 
Gradiakt,    gra- de-ant,    or   gra-je-ant,  a. 

Walking.  4  ,  .1   4,         «n«>  oi»i 

Gradual,  grad'-u-al,  or  grad-ju-al,  a.  i9u, 

37ii.   Proceeding  by  degrees,  advancing  step  by  step. 
Gradual,  grad'-u  iil,  s.  88.    An  order  of  steps 
Graduality,  grad-u-al'-e-te,         n.-„i.v  «r 

sion.  ,14  1 

Gradually,  grad'-u-al-le,  ad. 

procression.  4  ,  ,  , 

To  Graduate,  grad-u-ate,  v 

a  degree  in  the  university,  to 

raise  to  a  higher  place  ' 

to  improve.      .  ,  ,    ,  ..^  ^        .  , 

Graduate,  grad-u-ate,  s.  91.    A  man  dignified  witl 

an  academical  degree. 
Graduation,  grad-ii-a  -shun,  s.    Regular  progression 

by  guccessiou  of  degrees;  the  act  of  conferring  academical 

degrees.  ^ 
Graff,  graf,  s.    A  ditch,  a  moat. 
Graft  or  Graff,  graft  or  graflF,  s.  79. 

branch  iuserted  into  the  stock  of  another  tree. 
To  Graft  or  Graff,  graft  or  graflF,  v.  a.  To  insert 

a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of  another 

l(»  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation  ;  to  insert  into 

place  or  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong; 

loin  one  thing  so  as  to  receive  support  from  another. 

Ur  Aolhing  can  be  clearer  than  that  GrafF  is  the  tn 
word  if  we  appeal  to  its  derivation  from  the  French  word 
(ireiier;  and  accordingly  we  lind  this  word  used  in  Scripture, 
and  several  of  the  old  writers;  but  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  it  is  now  obsolete,  and  that  the  word  Grafted 
har<  been  long  used  by  our  most  respectable  modern  authors 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  used  exclusively 
Grafter,  graf'-tiir,  s.      One  who  propagates  fruits 

by  grafting. 

GiiAiN.  graiie,  s.  202.    A  single  seed  of  corn  ;  corn 
the  need  of  aiiv  fruit;  any  minute  particle;  the  siuallesi 
bially  small;  Grain  ot  allowance 


A  ludicrous  word  for  Grandarn. 
J.  503.    A  storehouse  for  the 


Regular  progres 

By  degrees,  in  regular 

.  a.     To  dignify  with 
mark  with  degrees;  to 
"the  scale  of  metals  ;  to  heighten 


A  small 


Grammar-school,  gram  -mar-skool,  s.    A  school  in 

which  the  learned  languages  are  grammatically  taught. 
Grammari.\!\,  gram-ma-re-an,  s.    One  who  teaches 

grammar,  a  philologer. 
Grammatical,  gram-mat'-e-kal,  a.     Belonging  to 

grammar;  taught  by  grammar.  ^ 
Grammatically,  grani-mat'-e-kal-e,  ad.  According 

to  the  rules  or  science  of  grammar. 
Grample,  gram' -pi,  s.  405.    A  crab  fish. 
Grampus,  grara'-pus,  s.     A  large  fish  of  the  whale 
kind. 

Granam,  gr«T,n'-fini,  s. 
Gratvary,  gran'-a-re, 
threshed  corn.  ... 
We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  with  the 
lirst  a  like  that  in  grain;  but  all  our  orthoepists  mark  itlike 
he  a  in  grand.   The  first  manner  wouldiusiuuate,  that  the 
ord  is  derived  from  the  English  word  grain:  but  this  is 
not  the  case ;  it  comes  from  the  Latin  granarinm ;  and,  by 

ur  own  analogy,  has  the  antepenultimate  vowel  short. 
Granate,  gran'-iit,  s.  9i.  A  kind  of  marble,  so  called 
because  it  is,  marked  with  small  variegations  like  grains. 
Grand,  grand,  a.  Great,  illustrious,  high  in  power; 
splendid,  magnilicent;  noble,  sublime,  lofty,  conceived  or 
expressed  with  great  dignity  ;  it  is  used  to  signify  ascent 
or  descent  of  consanguinity. 

Jrandam,  gTan'-diim,  S.    Grandmother,  one's  father's 

or  mother's  mother;  an  old  withered  woman. 
Grandchild,  grand'-tslilld,  s.    The  son  or  daughter 

of  one's  son  or  daughter. 
Granddaughter,  grand' -daw-tur,  s.    The  daughter 

of  a  son  or  daughter. 
Grandee,  gran-dee',  s.    A  mau  of  great  rank,  power. 
or  dignity. 

Grandeur,  gran'-jur,  s.  376.  State,  splendour  oi 
appearance,  magnificence;  elevation  of  sentiment  or 
language.  4     ,  i 

Grandfather,  grand'-fa-THtir,  s.    The  father  of  a 

father  or  mother. 
Grandifick,  gran-dif'-ik,  a.  509.    Making  great. 
Grandinous,  gran'-de-nus,  a.    Full  of  hail. 
Grandmother,  grand'-mfiTH-i'ir,  s.    The  father's  or 

mother's  mother. 
Grandsire,    grand'-slre,  s.     Grandfather;  any  an- 
cestor, poetically. 
Grandson,  grand'-sun,  s.      The  son  of  a  sou  or 
daughter. 

Grange,  granje,  s.     A  farm;  generally,  a  farm  with 

a  house  at  a  distance  from  neighbours. 
Granite,  gran'-it,  s.  140.       A  stone  composed  of 
separate  and  very  large  concretions   rudely  compacted 
together. 

'    "  '    '  a.  518.  Eating  grain. 


weight;  any  tiling  proverl: 
I  ■   '  '     •  —  

of  wood, 


itonieihinp  indulged  or  remitted;  the  direction  of  the  fibn 
ir  other  fibrous  matter;  died  or  stained  sul 


Htaiici-;   temper,   disposition,  humour;   the  form  of  th 
tmrlace  witli  regard  to  roughness  and  smoothness. 
Ghaim;u,  graiul,  a.  359.    Rough,  made  less  smooth. 
(; RAINS),  griiiiz,  .s.     The  husks  of  malt  exhausted 
brewing. 

Gr\i>v,  gra-ne,  a.  Full  of  corn;  full  of  grains  o 
kenielH. 

Gramkrcy,  ^ra-nKT-se,  intcrj.    An  obsolete  cxpre 

Hioii  ol  hurpriKr. 
CfR\MiM  01  ^,  gra mill'  e-i'is,  s.  Grassy. 
Gramim^orols,  grain-('-nlv'-o-ru8,  a.  518.  Gras: 

eating. 

Grammar,  graiii'-niMr,  «.  418.  The  scicnrc  of  speak 
iiip  mrrerll),  llu:  art  which  teaches  tlnr  relali<Mi  of  word 
lo  each  oilu  r  ;  propriety  (ir  Juf'tm-MM  <il'  Mpeedi ;  the  boo 
thai  litaiB  ol  the  variout*  relation  of  »ord»  to  one  anothe 


Granivorous,  gra-niv  -To-ru 
Gr\nnam,  gran'-num,  s.  88.  Grandmother. 
To  Grant,  grant,  v,  a.  78,  79.    To  admit  that  which 


IS  not  yet  proAet 
claimed  of  right. 


;  to  bestow  something  which  cannot  be 
The  act  of  granting  or  bestowing; 


n  law,  a  gill  in  writing, 
passed  or  conveyed  by 


Graixt,  grant, 
the  thing  granted,  a  gift,  a  boon  ; 
of  such  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  In  . 
word  only;  admission  of  something  in  dispute. 
GrantablE,  grant'-a-bl,  a.    That  may  be  granted. 

S.      lie  lo  whom  any  graut  is 


1'.  71. 


Grantee,  gran  tee 
made.  ^       ^  ^ 

(Jraktor,  gnmt-tor 
made. 

(Jrwilary,  griui'-u-l»r-(',  a. 
rcs«  iiibliiig  a  small  grain  or  seed 

7o  (iIraixi  LATK,  gran'-ii-iiitc, 
into  small  grains.       .  ,  ,  ...  „ 

7o  (;RA\rLATi:,  gran -u-Ijite,  v.  a.  91.  I 
ii.ti)  small  iiiasses;  lo  raise  into  small  asperities. 

\\M,ATio\,  gla^  ^l-la'-^lli'ln,  «.    The  act  of  pour- 
ing melted  metal  into  cold  water,  so  that  it  may  congeal 
inio  small  gruiim;  the  act  of  breaking  into  small 
like  grains. 

Granulk,  gran'-ule,  ».  A  small  compact  particle 
(iRA\ULOUs,  giaii'-u-lus,  a.    Full  of  Hale  grains. 


8.  166.    He  by  whom  a  graut  is 
Sjnall  and  compact, 
be  furroed 
break 


parttt 
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nor  167,  not  163  -  tibe  171,  tfib  172,  bill  173  -  Ml  299  —  pjdnd  313  -  tMn  466,  this  469. 

The  stoae  that  is  laid 


The  fruit  of  the  viue,  growing  ia 


by 

to  fix ;  to 


Grape,  grape,  s. 
clusters. 

Graphic,  graf-ik,  a.    Well  described,  delineated. 
Graphical,  gr.if-e-kal,  a.    Well  delineated. 
Graphically,  graf-e-kal-e,  ad.     In  a  picturesque 

manner,  Mith  good  description  or  delineation. 
Grapxel,  grap'-ne],  s.    a  small  anchor  belonging  to 

a  little  vessel ;  a  grappling  iron  mth  which  in  light  one 

ship  fastens  on  another. 
To  Grapple,  grap'-pl,  v.  n.  405.     To  contend 

seizing  each  other  ^  to  contest  in  close  light. 
To  Grapple,  grap'-pl,  v.  a.     To  fasten 

seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 
.  Grapple,   grap'-pl,  s.     Contest,   in  which  the  com 

batauts  seize  each  other ;  close  tight ;  iron  instrument  by 

which  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 
Grapplemem',  grap'-pl-menfc,  s.    Close  fight 
Grasshopper,  gras'-hop-fir,  s.     A  small  insect  that 

hops  in  the  summer  grass. 
Grasi*:r,  gra'-zhili',  s.  283.  —  See  Grazier. 
To  Grasp,  grasp,  v.  a.    To  hold  in  the  hand,  to  gripe ; 

to  seize,  to  catch  at. 
To  Grasp,  grasp,  v.  n.    To  catch  at,  to  endeavour  to 

seize;  to  struggle,  to  strive;  to  gripe,  to  encroach. 
Grasp,  grasp,  s.    The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand; 

possession,  hold  ;  power  of  seizing. 
Grasper,  grilsp'-fir,  s.  98.    One  that  grasps. 
Grass,  gras,  s.  78,  79.    The  common  herbage  of  fields 

on  which  cattle  feed. 
Grass-plot,  gras'-plot,  s.    A  small  level  covered  with 

grass. 

Grassixess,  gras'-se-nes,  s.    The  state  of  abounding 
in  grass. 

Grassy,  gras'-se,  a.    Covered  with  grass. 
Grate,  grate,  s.    A  partition  made  with  bars  placed 

near  to  one  another;  the  range  of  bars  within  which  fires 

are  made. 

To  Grate,  grate,  v.  a.    To  rub  or  wear  any  thing  by 

the  attrition  of  a  rough  body ;  to  offend  by  any  thinff 

harsh  or  vexatious  ;  to  form  a  harsh  sound.  ^ 
To  Grate,  grate,  v.  n.     To  rub  so  as  to  injure  or 

offend;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Gratefi  l,  grate'-fiil,  a.  Having  a  due  sense  of  bene 

lits;  pleasing,  acceptable,  delightful,  delicious. 
Gratefully,  grate'-ful-e,  ad.     With  will 

acknowledge  and  repay  benelits;  in  a  pleasing  manner 
Gratefulness,  grate'-fiil-nes,  s.    Gratitude,  duty  to 

benefactors;^ quality  of  being  acceptable,  pleasantness. 
Grater,  gi-ate'-ur,  s.    A  kind  of  coarse  file  with  which 

soft  bodies  are  rubbed  to  powder. 
Gratification,  grat-e-fe-ka -shiin,  s.     The  act  of 

pleasing;  pleasure,  delight,  recompense, 
7b  Gratify,  grat'-e-fi,  v.  a.    To  indulge,  to  please 

by  compliance ;  to  delight,  to  please ;  to  requite  with  a 

gratification.  ^ 


Gratixgly,  grate'-ing-Ie,  ad.    Harshly,  offensively. 
Gratis,  gra'-tis,  ad.  544. 
cumpeuse. 

Gratitude,  grat'-e-tude, 
desire  to  return  benefits. 

Gratuitous,  gra-tu -e-tus,   a.  Voluntary, 
without  claim  or  merit ;  asserted  without  proof 

Gratuitously,  gra-tu -e-tus-Ie,  ad.    Without  claim 
or  merit ;  without  proof. 

Gratuity,  gra-tu -e-te,  s.    A  present  or  acknowledg- 
ment, a  free  gift. 

'^u  P'^^r''^''        Sratsh'-u-latc,  or  grat'-u-late,  v.  a. 
declare  j'if  '"''^  declarations  of  joy  ; 

Gratulatiox,    gnitsh-i-Ii'-shan,    s.  Salutationi 
made  by  expressing  joy. 

Gratulatory,  gratsh'-i-Iii-tur-e,  a.  Congratulatory 

expressing  congratulation. 

For  the  o,  see  JJomestick,  312. 
Grave,  gr.ive,  s.    The  place  in  which  the  dead  arc 

repoHited. 
Grave-clothes,  gravc'-kloze,  s. 

dead. 


For  nothing,  without  re 
Duty  to  benefactors; 

granted 


The  dress  of  the 


Grave-stone,  grave'-stone,  s. 

over  the  grave. 
To  Grave,  grave,  v.  a.  Pret.  Graved.  Part.  pass. 
Graven.  To  carve  on  any  hard  substance ;  to  copy  paint- 
ing on  wood  or  metal;  to  impress  deeply;  to  clean,  calk, 
and  sheath  a  ship.  ' 

To  Grave,  grave,  v.  n.  To  write  or  delineate  on  hard 
substances. 

Grave,  grave,  a.    Solemn,  serious,  sober ;  of  weight ; 

not  showy,  not  tawdry;  not  sharp  of  sound,  not  acute. 
Gravel,  grav  -el,  s.  99.     Hard  sand ;  sandy  matter 

concreted  in  the  kidneys. 
To  Gravel,  grav'- el,  v.  a.     To  cover  with  gravel; 
to  stick  ill  the  sand;  to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  stand,  to  ein- 
by^'the^shoe  ^  ^^'^^  ''^^^^  gravel  confined 

Graveless,  grave'-les,  a.  Without  a  tomb,  unburied. 
Gravelly,  grav'-el-le,  a.    Full  of  gravel,  aboundinff 
with  gravel.  " 
Gravely,  grave'-le,  ad.    Solemnly,  seriously,  soberly, 

without  lightness;  without  gaudiness  or  show. 
Gravexess,  grave'-nes,  s.  Seriousness,  solemnity  and 
sobriety. 

Graveolent,  gra-ve'-o-I^nt,  a.    Strong  scented. 
Graver,  gra'-vur,  s.  98.     One  whose  business  is  to 
inscribe  or  carve  upon  hard  substances,  one  who  copies 
pictures  upon  wood  or  metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper ; 
the  stile  or  tool  used  in  graving.  f  i  ' 

Gravidity,  gra-vid'-e-te,  s.  Pregnancy. 
Graving,  gra'-ving,  s.    Carved  work. 
To  Gravitate,  grav'-e-tate,  v.  n.    To  tend  to  the 
centre  of  attraction. 

Gravitation,  grav-e-ta -shun,  s.    Act  of  tending  to 
the  centre. 

Gravity,  gr,^v'-^-t^^  s.    Weight,  heaviness,  tendency 

to  the  centre;  seriousness,  solemnity. 
Gravy,  gra'-ve,  s.    The  juice  that  runs  from  flesh  not 

much  dried  by  the  fire,  the  juice  of  fiesh  boiled  out. 
Gray,  gra,  a.     White  with  a  mixture  of  black;  white 
or  hoary  with  old  age ;  dark  like  the  opening  or  close  of  day. 
Gray,  gra,  s.    A  badger. 
Graybeard,  gra'-beerd,  s.    An  old  man. 
Grayling,  gra'-ling,  s.    The  umber,  a  fish. 
Grayxess,  gra -nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being  gray. 
To  Graze,  graze,  v.  n.   To  eat  grass,  to  feed  on  grass; 

to  supply  grass;  to  touch  lightly  on  the  surface. 
lo  Graze,  graze,  v.  a.    To  tend  grazing  cattle  ;  to 

feed  upon;  to  touch  lightly  the  surface. 
Grazier,  gra'-zliur,  s.  283.  484.     One  who  feeds 
cattle. 


Grease,  grese,  s.  227.  560.  The  soft  part  of  the  fat; 
a  swelling  and  gourdiness  of  the  legs,  which  generally 
happens  to  a  horse  after  his  journey. 
To  Grease,  greze,  v.  a.  437.     To  smear  or  anoint 

with  grease;  to  bribe  or  corrupt  with  presents. 
Greasiness,  gre'-ze-iies,  s.    Oiliness,  fatness. 
Greasy,  ^re'-ze,  a.   Oily,  fat,  unctuous :  smeared  with 

grease  ;  fat  of  body,  bulky. 
Great,  grate,  a.  240.  241.  Large  in  bulk  or  number; 
having  any  quality  in  a  high  degree  :  considerable  in  ex- 
tent  or  duration;  important,  weighty;  chief,  principal - 
of  high  rank,  of  large  power;  illustrious,  eminent;  noble 
magnanimous;  familiar,  much  acquainted;  pregnant' 
teeming;  it  is  added  in  every  step  of  asreiiding  or  de- 
scending consanguinity,  as  great-grandson  is  the  son  of 
my  grandson. 


Great,  grate, 
a  lump. 


The  whole,  the  gross 
grate-bel'-id,  a. 
grate-Iiart'-ed,  a.     High  spirited 


the  vrhole  in 
283.  Pregnant, 


Greatbellied, 
teeming. 

Greathearted, 
uiidejected. 

Greatly,  gnite'-Ie,  ad.    In  a  great  degree;  noblv, 
Iliislriously;  magnanimously;  generously,  bravely. 

iTi\E>s,  grate -nes,  s.     Largeness  of  quantity  or 
iiuinber ;  comparative  quantify ;  f,igh  degree  of  any  quality  ; 
higfi  place,  dignUy,  power,  inthience;  merit,  raagiianiraify  , 
nobleness  of  ninul ;  grandeur,  state,  magnificence. 
Greaves,  grevz,  «.    Armour  for  the  legs. 


Gre; 


GRI 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81 
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me  93,  met  95 
An  idiom  of  the  Greek  lau- 
.  a.    To  imitate  the  idiom 


A  board  or  court  of 
283.  Having  eyes 
A  kind  of  bird ;  a  kind 
A  species  of  plum 


Grecism,  gre-sizm,  s 

To  Grecize,  gre'-sizc, 

of  tlie  Greek  ^language. 
Greece,  greese,  s.    A  flight  of  steps. 
Greedily,  gree'-de-le,  ad.      Eagerly,  ravenously, 

variously.  ^  ^ 

Greediness,  gree'-de-nes,  s.    Eavenousness,  hunger, 

eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 
Greedy,  grec'-de,  a.    Ravenous,  voracious,  hungry, 

eager,  vehemently  desjrous. 
GreekiiTng,  greek' -ling,  s.    A  young  Greek  scholar; 

a  smatterer  in  Greek. 
Greex,  green,  a.    Having  a  colour  formed  by  com- 
pounding blue  and  yellow,  pale,  sickly,  flourishing,  fresh", 

new,  fresh,  as  a  green  wound;  not  dry;  not  roasted, half 

raw ;  unripe,  immature,  young. 
Gree^,  green,  s.    The  green  colour ;  a  grassy  plain. 
To  Greex,  green,  v.  a.    To  make  green. 
Greenbroom,  green-brfliW,  s.      This  shrub  grows 

wild  upon  barren  dry  heaths, 
GREE?i  CLOTH,  green-klot/i',  s. 

ju-tice  of  the  king's  household. 
Greexeyed,    green -ide,  a. 

coloured  with  green. 
Greexfinch,  green -finsh,  s. 

of  iish. 

Greengage,  green-gaje',  s. 

Greenhouse,  green' -house,  s.      A  house  in  which 

tender  plants  are  sheltered. 
Greenish,  green'-isli,  a.    Somewhat  green 
Greenly,  green'-le,  ad.     With  a  greenish  colour; 

newly,  freshly. 

Greenness,  green -nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  green; 

immaturity,  unripeness;  freshness,  vigour,  newness. 
Green  Room,  green -rOom,  s.    A  room  near  the  stage 

to  which  actors  retire  during  the  intervals  of  their  parts 

in  the  play. 

Greensickness,  green-sik'-nes,  s.  The  disease  of 
maids,  so  called  from  the  paleness  which  it  produces 

Greensward,  )  green -sward,  s.  The  turf  on  which 

Greensword,  J  °  ' 
grass  grows. 

Greenweed,  green'-weed,  s.    Dyers'  weed. 

Greenwood,  green-wnd,  s.    A  wood  considered 
it  appears  in  the  spring  or  summer. 

To  Greet,  greet,  v.  a.  To  address  meeting;  to  sa- 
lute in  kindness  or  respect;  to  congratulate;  to  pay  com 
pliments  at  a  distance. 

This  word  had  ancient!}-  a  double  signification,  im 

porting  two  opposite  meanings.    In  Chaucer,  it  signifies 

to  rejoice;  and  in  Spenser,  to  complain.   In  the  latter 

sense  it  is  entirely  obsolete,  and  would  never  have  been 

heard  of  if  Spenser  had  not  duj^  it  up,  with  many  similar 

willicred  weed.«,  to  adorn  his  Fainj  (^ueen. 

Greeting,  greet'-ing,  s.  Salutation  at  meeting,  or 
compliments  at  a  distance. 

Greeze,  greeze,  s.    A  flight  of  steps. 

Gri-:g.\l,  gre'-giil,  a.    Belonging  to  a  flock. 

Gregarious,  gre-ga-re-us,  a.  Going  in  flocks  or 
herds. 

Gremial,  gnV-me-iil,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  lap. 
Gre>-ade,  gr/i-niide',  s.    A  little  hollow  globe  or  ball 

about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which,  being  filled  with 

line  powder,  as  soon  as  it  is  kindled,  flics  into  manv 

shattiTH;  a  Ninall  l)oinb. 
Grk>adikr,  gr("-n  ji-deer',  s.  275.  A  tall  foot  soldier, 

of  whom  there  is  one  company  in  every  ri.'ginient. 
GuE\A«o,  gre-na'-do,  s.  77.  —    See  Grenade  and 

LiJiiiha^fo. 
Grew,  gn'i.    The  prct.  of  Croiy. 
Gki;v,  gn'i,  o.  —  See  Gray. 

GiiKYiMM  >D,  gr.'i'-hoiind,  s.  A  tall  fleet  dog  that  chaste 
in  -ijriit. 
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trouble  for  something 
A  state  or  the 


Grief,  greef,  s.  275.  Sorrow 

past ;  grievance,  liarm. 
Grievance,   gree'-vanse,  s.  560 

cause  of  uneasiness. 
To  Grieve,  greev,  v.  a.    To  afflict,  to  hurt. 
To  Grieve,  greev,  v.  n.    To  be  in  pain  for  some- 
thing past,  to  mourn,  to  sorrow,  as  for  the  death  of 
friends. 

GniEViNGLY,  greev'-ing-le,  ad.    In  sorrow,  sorrow- 
fully. 

Grievous,  greev -us,  a.    Afflicted,  painful,  hard  to 

be  borne;  such  as  causes  sorrow;  atrocious,  heavy. 
Grievously,    greev'-fis-le,    ad.      Painfully;  cala- 
mitously, miserably  ;  vexatiously . 
Grievousness,  greev'-fis-nes,  s.    Sorrow,  pain. 

Griffin,      grlf'-fln,  s.    A  fabled  animal,  said  to  be 


To  (jiRiUE,  pride,  V.  n.    To  cut. 
Gkii»ei,i>,  grid'-e  lln,  a.     A  colour 

iind  red. 
GttiDiKON,  grld'-l-iirn,  s 


made  of  Mhitc 
A  portable  grate. 


Griffon, 

generated'  between  the  lion  and  eagle. 
Grig,  grig,  s.    A  small  eel;  a  merry  creature. 
To  Grill,  grll,  v.   a.    To  broil  on  a  gridiron;  to 

harass,  to  hurt. 
Grillade,  gril-lade',  S.     Any  thing  broiled  on  the 
gridiron. 

Grim,  grim,  a.  Having  a  countenance  of  terrour,  hor- 
rible ;  ugly,  ill-looking. 

Grimace,  gre-mase',  s.  A  distortion  of  the  counte- 
nance from  habit ,  affectation,  or  insolence ;  air  of  attec- 
tation. 

Grimalkin,  grim-mal'-kin,  s.    An  old  cat. 
Grime,  grime,  s.    Dirt  deeply  insinuated. 
To  Grime,  grime,  v.  a.    To  dirt,  lo  sully  deeply. 
Grimly,  grira'-le,  ad.    Horribly,  hideously;  sourly, 
sullenly. 

Grimness,  grim'-nes,  s.      Horrour,   frightfulness  of 

visage. 

To  Grin,  grin,  v.  n.  To  set  the  teeth  together  and 
withdraw  the  lips,  so  as  to  appear  smiling  with  a  mix- 
ture of  displeasure ;  to  flx  the  teeth  as  in  anguish. 

Grin,  grin,  s.    The  act  of  closing  the  teeth. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  a.  Prct.  /  Ground.  Part.  pass. 
Ground.  To  reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by  friction ; 
to  sharpen  or  smooth;  to  rub  oue  against  another;  to 
harass,  to  oppress. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  grind- 
ing, to  be  moved  as  in  grinding. 

Grinder,  grlnd'-i'ir,  s.  98  One  that  grinds ;  the  in- 
strument of  grinding;  one  of  the  fiouble  teeth. 

Grindlestone,  grin'-dl-stonc.  i 

^  .»   -1  ?    «•     Inc  stone  on 

Grindstone,  grind -stone,  ) 

which  edged  instruments  arc  sharpened. 
Grinner,  grin'-niir,  s.  98.    He  that  griue. 
(jtrinningly,  grin'-ning-le,  ad.      With  a  grinning 

laugh. 

Grip,  grip,  s.    A  small  ditch. 

To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  a.     To  hold  with  the  fingers 
closed;  to  catch  eagerly;  to  seize;  to  close,  to  clutch; 
to  pinch,  to  press,  to  squeeze. 
To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  n.    To  pinch  the  belly,  to  give 
the  choHck. 

Gripe,  gripe,  s.    Grasp,  hold;    squc<'zc,  pressure; 

oppression ;  pincliing  distress. 
Gripes,  grips,  s.    Helly-ache,  cholirk. 
Griper,  gri'-por,  s.  98.    Oppressor,  usurer. 
GRlPl^CLY,  gri'-j[)lng-ie,  ad.  With  pain  in  the  guts. 
(iiiisAMBEn,  gris-iim-bur,  «.      I'sed  by  Milton  for 
anibergrihe. 

(InISKl^,  gris'-kin,  S.  The  vertebrae  of  a  hog  broiled. 
(jrRiSLY,  gii/'-le,  fl.   Dreadful,  horrible,  hideous. 
(«llI^^,  grist,  s.     Corn  to  be  ground ;  supply ,  pro- 
>  i.-<i(Mi. 

(ilniKTLE,  grls'-sl,  8.  472.     A  cartilage. 

(•iilsTLV,  griis'-sle,  a.  (Cartilaginous. 

(iRlT,  grit,  s.     The  coarse  part  of  meal ;  oats  husKcd, 

or  roarMcly  ground;  nand ,  rough  hard  particles;  a  kiud 

of  foshil;  a  kind  of  fish.^ 
GuiTTiNEKS,  grlY  te-nes,  s.     Saiidincot,  the  quality 

of  abounding  in  grit. 
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Gritty,  grit'-te,  a.    Full  of  hard  particles. 
Grizlelix,  g^rk'-zl-lin,  a.    More  properly  Gridelin 

Haviiig^  a  paJe  red  colour. 
Grizzle,  griz'-zl,  s.  405.     A  mixture  of  wliite  and 

black ;  gray. 

Grizzled,  griz'-zld,  a.  359.    Interspersed  with  gray. 

Grizzly,  griz'-zl e,  a.    Somewhat  gray. 

To  Groax,  gronc,  v.  n.  295.     To  breathe  with  a 

mournful  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony. 
Groax,  grone,  s.    Breath  expired  with  noise  and  diffi- 
culty, any  hoarse  dead  sound. 
GR0A^FlL,  grone'-fiil,  a.    Sad,  agonizing. 
Groat,  griWt,  s.  295.    A  piece  valued  at  fourpence; 
a  proverbial  name  for  a  smailaum;  groats,  oats  that  have 
the  hulls  taken  off. 
Grocer.  gvo-$\ir,  s.  98.    A  man  who  buys  and  sells 
tea,  sugar,  plums,  and  spices. 

Mr.  jNares  observes  that  this  word  ought  to  be  written 
Grosser,  as  originally  being  one  who  dealt  by  the  gross  or 
wholesale.  There  is  not,  hovvever,  he  observes,  much  chance 
that  Grocer  will  give  place  to  Grosser;  especially  as  thrj' 


jio  longer  engross  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  nor  insist  upo 
dealing  in  the  gross  alone.    The  other  derivation  of  thi 
word,  from  grossiis,  a  Jig,  is  not  worth  notice. 
Grocery,  gro'-siir-e,  a.    Grocer's  ware. 
Grogerl'v,)     »  ,  , 

Grogram,  {  S>*og-rum,  s.    Stuff  woven  with  a  large 

woof  and  a  rough  pile. 
Groiv,  groin,  s.    The  part  next  the  thigh. 
Groom,  grOoni,  s.    A  servant  that  takes  care  of  the 

stable. 

Groove,  groov,  s.  A  deep  cavern  or  hollow ;  a  channel 

or  hollow  cut  with  a  tool. 
To  Groove,  grOov,  v.  a.    To  cut  hollow. 
To  Grope,  grope,  v.  n.    To  feel  where  one  cannot 

see. 

To  Grope,  grope,  v.  a.    To  search  by  feeling  in  the 
dark. 

Gross,  grose,  a.  162.     Thick,  corpulent;  shameful, 
unseemly;  intellectually  coarse;  inelegant;  thick,  not  re 
lined;  stupid,  dull;  coarse,  rough,  opposite  to  delicate, 
(zj-  This  word  is  irregular  Inmi  a  vanity  of  imitating  the 
rrench.    In  Scotland  they  pronounce  this  word  regularly 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  vwss.   Tope  also  rhymes  it  with  thi 


To  Grou\d,  ground,  v.  a.    To  fix  on  the  ground ;  to 
found  as  upon  cause  or  principle;  to  settle  in  lirst  priu- 
ciplcs  or  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Ground,  groiitid.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Grind. 
Grotjxd-ash,  groiiml-iish',  s.    A  saplin  of  ash  taken 

tioiu  the  ground. 
Groii,\d-eait,  gfoi\nd'-b;ite,  s.    A  bait  made  of  barley 

or  malt  boiled,  throvt  n  into  the  place  where  you  angle. 
Grotj\d-floor,  groiiud,'-llore,  s.     The  lower  story 

ot  a  house. 
Groi  r^D-IVY, 


Alehoof,   or  turnhoof. 
A  saplin  oak. 
A  plant. 


ground-i  -vc,  s. 
Groukd-oak,  ground-okc',  s. 
Grouimd-pixe,  groiind-plne,  s. 

Ground-plate,  grotiiut'-platc,  s.    In  architecture,  the 
outennost  piect  s  of  timber  lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  and 
trained  into  one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons, 
Grou.\d-plot,  groiind'-plot 


any  building  is  placed;  the  ichnographj  of  a  building 
GRorAD-KENT,  gr«»und'-reJit,  s.     Rent  paid  for 


word. 


"Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross? 

"  Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  raiud  as  moss.' 


This,  however,  mnst  be  looked  npon  as  a  poetical  license 
for  the  sound  seems  now  irrevocably  iixcd  as  it  is  marked 
rhyming  with  Jocose,  verbose,  etc. 

Gross,  grose,  S.    The  main  body,  the  main  force;  the 
bulk,  the  whole  not  divided  into  its  several  parts;  Ih 
chiet  parr,  the  main  mass ;  the  number  of  twehe  dozen. 
Grossly,  gro.«c'-le,   ad.     Dulkily,  in  bulky  parts, 
coarsely;  without  subtilty,  without  art;  without  delicacy! 
Gr'jss.vess,  grose'-iifjs,    s.    Coarseness,  not  subtilty, 
thickness;  inelegant  fatness,  unweildy  coipuleuce;  uau 
ot  relinement;  want  of  delicacy. 
Grot,  grot,  s.    A  cave,  a  cavern  for  coolness  and  plea- 


,   a.     Distorted  in  figure,  un- 
A  cavern  or  cave  made  for  cool- 
A  walk  covered  by  trees  meeting 


!iure. 

Grotesque,  gro-tesk 

natural. 
Grotto,  grot'-to,  s. 

ness. 

Grove,  grove,  s. 
above. 

To  Grovel,  grov'-vl,  v.  n.  102.    To  lie  prone,  to 
nity''  ground;  to  be  mean,  to  be  without  dig- 

Grou\d,  gr^idnd,  s.  313.  The  earth,  considered  as 
solid  or  as  low;  the  earth  as  distinguished  from  air  or 
\^ater;  land,  country ;  region,  territory  ;  farm,  estate,  nos 
ecssion;  the  floor  or  level  of  a  place;  dregs,  lees, faece« ; 
the  lirst  stratum  of  paint  upon  which  the  figures  are  after- 
wards painted ;  the  fundamental  substance,  thnt  by  which 
the  additional  or  accidental  parts  are  supported  ;  Jirsthint 
first  traces  oi  an  invention;  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge;  the  fundamental  cause;  the  field  or  place  of  action  ; 
the  jpace  occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight,  advance,  or 
retire;  the  state  in  which  one  is  with  respect  to  opponents 
or  competitors;  the  loil  to  set  a  thing  off 


The  ground  on  which 
the 

room  on  a  level 
Upon  firm  priu- 


privilege  of  building  on  another  man's  ground. 
Giiou\D-RooM,  groiind'-roOin,  s.  A 

with  the  ground. 
Guouivdedly,  ground'- ed-le,  ad. 
ciples. 

Grouadless,  ground'-les,  a.    Void  of  reason. 
Groundlessly,  groimd'-les-le,  ad.    WitJiout  reason, 
without  cause. 

Groundlessness,  ground'-les-ncs,  s.  Want  of  just 
reason. 

Groundling,  groiind'-llng,  s.  A  fish  which  keeps  at 
the  bottom  ot  the  Avater;  one  of  the  vulgar. 

Groundly,  grountl'-Ie,  ad.    Upon  principles,  solidly. 

Groundsel,  groun'-sli,  s.  A  timber  next  the  ground ; 
a  plant. 

Groundwork,  ground'-wurk,  s.  The  ground,  the 
iirst  stratum  ;  the  first  part  of  an  undertaking,  the  funda- 
mentals ;  first  principles,  original  reason. 

Group,  gn'iOp,  s.  315.    A  crowd,  a  cluster,  a  huddle. 

'ib  Group,  groOp,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  crowd,  to  huddle 
together. 

}i7;^This  word  is  now  more  properly  written  GroupeAike 
tlie  I'rench  \vord  Irom  which  it  comes  to  us. 
Grouse,  grouse,  s.  313.    A  kind  of  fowl,  a  heath-cock. 
Grout,  groi\t,  .<?.  313.     Coarse   meal,  pollard;  that 
^  M  hich  purges  off;  a  kind  of  v\ild  apple. 
To  Grow,  gro,  v.  n.  324.    Pret.  Grew.  Part.  pass. 
Grown.   To  vegetate,  to  have  vegetable  motion;  to  be 
produced  by  vegetation ;  to  increase  in  stature;  to  come 
to  manhood  fro.n  intancy;  to  issue,  as  plants  from  a  soil  ; 
to  increase  in  bulk,  to  become  greater;  to  improve,  to 
make  progress;  to  advance  to  any  state;  to  come  by  de- 
grees-   to   be  changed  from  one  state  to  another;  to 
proceed  as  from  a  cause;  to  adhere,  to  stick  together; 
to  swell,  a  sea  term. 
Grower,  gro-ilr,  s.  98.    An  increaser. 
7b  Growl,  groiil,  v.  n.  323.    To  snarl  or  murmur 

like  an  angry  cur,  to  murmur,  to  grumble. 
Grown,  grone.     Part.  pass,  of  Grow.    Advanced  in 
grouth  -,  covered  or  filled  by  the  growth  of  any  thinff ; 
arrived  at  lull  growth  or  stature.  ^  , 

Growth,  grof/t,  s.  324.  Vegetation,  vegetable  life; 
product,  thing  produced;  increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  fre- 
quency ;  increase  of  stature,  advance  to  maturity;  improve- 


ment, advancement. 
To  Grub,  grab,  v.  a. 
, 

Grub,  grub,  s.  A  small  worm  that  eats  holes 
short  thick  man,  a  dwarf. 


To  dig  up,  to 'destroy  by  dig- 
in  bodies ; 
To  feel  in  the 


To  Grubble,  grfib'-bl,  v.  n.  405 
dark. 

Grub-street,  grfib'-street,  s.  The  name  of  a  street  ia 
London  lonuerly  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his- 
tories, dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems ;  whence  any 
mean  production  is  called  Grub-street. 

To  Grudge,  grt'idje,  v.  a.  To  envy,  to  see  any  ad- 
Mlilin|lV^  a"»'^er  with  discontent;  to  give  or  lake  uu- 

To  Grudge,  grudje,  v.  n.    To  murmur,  to  repine;  to 
be  unwilling,  to  be  reluctant,  to  be  envious. 
H  e 
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Gbidge  o-riidje,  S.  Old  quarrel,  inveterate  malevolence  ; 

anirer  ilUM  iU  ;  envy,  odium,  invidious  censure ;  some  little 

coinmotion,  or  forerunner  of  a  disease. 
GRn)Gi\GLy,  griid -Jing  le,  ad.    Unwillingly,  malig- 

Griel,  gru -il,  S.  99.    Food  made  by  boiling  oatmeal 
in  water. 

Griff,  gruf,  «•    Sour  of  aspect,  harsh  of  manners. 
Griffly,  gruf-le,  ad.    Harshly,  ruggedly. 
Griffnes?,  gruf-nes,  s.    Ruggedness  of  mien. 
Grim,  griim,  a.    Sour,  surly. 

To  Grumble,  grum'-l)l,  v.  n.  405.    To  murmur  with 
discontent;  to  growl,  to  snarl;  to  make  a  hoarse  rattle 

Grumbler,  grflin'-bl-ur,  s.     One  that  irrumbles,  a 
murmurer. 

Grumbling,  gmm'-bl-ing,  s. 
discontent. 

Grume,  grOora,  s.  339.    A  thick  viscid  consistence  ot 
a  fluid. 

Grumly,  gruin  -le,  ad.    Sullenly,  morosely. 
Grummel,  grCini'-mel,  s.  ^An  herb. 
Grumous,  ffroo'-mus,  a.  339.    Thick,  clotted. 
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One  that  grumbles 
A  murmuring  through 


Grumous,  gro( 

Grumousness,  o^rOO'-mus-nes,  s.    Thickness  of  a  coa 


99.     The  lower  part  of  the 


V.  n.    To  murmur  like  a 


kind 


gulated  liquor.  ^  ^ 
Gruasel,  grun'-sil,  s 

building.  ^ 
To  Grutst,  grunt,  ^ 
To  GruntlEj  grunt'-tl,  405 

hog. 

Grunt,  grunt,  s.    The  noise  of  a  hog. 
Gruister,  grun -tur,  s.  98.    He  that  grunts ; 

of  tish.  o    ,  2 

Gruntling,  grunt  -Img,  s.    A  young  hog. 
To  Grutch,  grutsh,  v.  n.    To  envy,  to  repine. 
Grutcu,  grutsh,  s.    Malice,  ill-will. 
GuAiACUM,  gwa -ya-kum,  s.  340.     A  physical  wood, 

Lignum  vitae. 
Guarantee,  gar-ran-te',  s.  332.  A  power  who  under- 
takes to  see  stipulations  performed. 
To  Guaranty,  gar'-ran-te,  v.  a.  92.  To  undertake  to 
secure  the  performance  of  a  treaty  or  stipulation  between 
contending  parlies. 
To  Guard,  gyard,  v.  a.  92.  160.    To  watch  by  way 
of  defence  and  security ;  to  protect,  to  defend;  to  pre 
serve  by  caution;  to  provide  against  objections;  to  adori 
with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental  borders. 
To  Guard,  gyiird,  v.  n.  332.    To  be  in  a  state  o 

caution  or  defence. 
Guard,  gyilrd,  s.  92.    A  man,  or  body  of  men,  whose 
business  is  to  watch ;  a  state  of  caution,  a  state  ot  vigil 
ance;  limitation,  anticipation  of  objection ;  an  ornamental 
hem,  lace,  or  border  ;  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword 

This  word  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  noun  ?/arrf, 
preceded  by  hard  ^,  nearly  as  fgg-]ianl.  The 
of  V  consonant  is  observable  between  hard  g  and  a  inotiier 
words.   Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  peculiarity  but  a  pr""""^';; 
tion  arising  from  eu|)hony  and  the  analogy  of  the  Ianguagt,lbU 
Guardage,  gyar'-diijc,  s.  90.    State  of  wardship 
Guardkr,  gyar-d.^ir,  s.  98.    One  who  ff^iards 
Guardian,  gyar'-dc-an,  or  gyar-je-an,  s.  -.1+ 
37().    One  that  has  tlie  care  of  an  orphan  ;   one  to  whom 
the  care  and  preservation  of  any  thing  ih  committed 
Guardian,  gyiir'-dc-an,  a.  293.  376.  Performin 

the  oflir«!  of  a  kind  protector  or  superintendant. 
GuARDiAN>Hii',  gyar'-dc-an-isyp  s.    The  office  of 

giiardia  n. 
Gi  ARDLKss,  g>ard'-lfs,  a. 
GuARiiMiii',  g>ard'  .sh]p, 

to  guard  the  coast. 
Gi  iu;K\ATioN,gu  l)i;r-nii-(.liun,  S 
intendcnry. 

GuDGKON,  gud'-jnii,  s.  259.     A  small  linh 
hrodkH  and  rivrrH  ;  a  ptTMon  easily  inipoHi-d  on  ;  something 
to  he  canglit  to  a  nian's  uwn  diHadvantage. 

Gui:RI)ON,  g^r'-duii,  s.  1  (i6. 560.  A  reward,  a  TecompcnHC 
t^/-  I  ha\e  diircred  Ironi  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  lirHt  Hylhibl 

of  thlH  word,  uhirh  he  spt  Hh  (luvr.    I  have  made  the  i 

mute,  as  ia  gueim,  not  only  uh  agreeable  to  the  Treuch 


guerdon,  but  to  our  own  analogy.  The  authority  of  Mr. 
Nares  confirms  me  in  my  opinion.  Ben  Johnson,  indeed, 
classes  the  gu  in  this  word  with  the  same  letters  in  an- 
guish; but  as  these  letters  are  not  accented  in  the  last  word, 
the  analogy  is  different,  and  the  sound  1  have  given  remains 
still  more  agreeable  to  rule. 

To  Guess,  ges,  v.  n.  336.  To  conjecture,  to  judge 
without  any  certain  principles  of  judgment;  to  conjecture 
rightly. 

To  Guess,  ges,  v.  a.    To  hit  upon  by  accident. 
Guess,  ges,  s.  560.    Conjecture,  judgment  without  any 

positive  or  certain  grounds. 
Guesser,  ges'-sur,  s.    Conjecturer,  one  who  judges 

without  certain  knowledge. 
GuESSiNGLY,  ges' -sing-le,  ad.    Conjecturally,  uncer- 
tainly. 

Guest,  gest,  s.  336.    One  entertained  in  the  house  of 

another;  a  stranger,  one  who  comes  newly  to  reside. 
GuESTCHAMBER,  gest'-sliam-bdr,  s.    Chamber  of  en- 
tertainment. 

To  Guggle,  gug'-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  sound  as  water 

running  with  intermissions  out  of  a  narrow  vessel. 
GuiACUM,  gwe-a -kfim,  s.    An  improper  spelling  and 

pronunciation  of  Guaiacum,  which  see. 
GuiDAGE,gyr-daje,s.90.  The  reward  given  to  a  guide. 
Guidance,  gyl'-danse,  s.    Direction,  government. 
To  Guide,  gyide,  v.  a.  160.    To  direct;  to  govern  by 

counsel,  to  instruct;  to  regulate,  to  superintend. 
Guide,  gykle,  s.    One  who  directs  another  in  his  way; 
one  who  directs  another  in  his  conduct;  director,reguIator. 
{5=-  As  the  g  is  hard  in  this  word  and  its  compounds,  it 
is  not  easy  to  spell  them  as  they  are  pronounced ;  y  must 
be  considered  as  double  e,  and  must  articulate  the  succeed- 
. -g  voM  el  as  much  as  in  yield.— See  Guard. 
GuiDELESS,  gyidc -les,  a.    Without  a  guide. 
iuiDER,  gyi'-dur,  s.  98.    Director,  regulator,  guide. 
Guild,  gild,  s.  341.  A  society,  a  corporation,  fraternity. 
Guile,  gylle,   s.   341.     Deceitful  cunning,  insidious 

artifice.  . 
Guileful,  gylle'-fiil,  a.     Wily,  insidious,  mischiev- 
ously artful;  treacherous,  secretly  mischievous. 
Guilefully,  gylle'-fiil-e,   ad.    Insidiously,  treacher- 
ously, t         T  •> 

GuiLEFULNESS,  gyilc -ful-nes,  s.     Secret  treachery, 

tricking  cunning.  .  ,  . 

Guileless,  gyile'-les,  a.    Without  deceit,  without  m- 
sidiousness. 

GuiLER,  gyile'-ur,  S.    One  that  betrays  into  danger 

by  insidious  practices. 
Guilt,  gilt,  s.  341.    The  state  of  a  man  justly  charged 
with  a  crime;  a  crime,  an  offence. 

{-r  It  is  observed  in  Principles,  No.  92.  that  when  ^  comes 
before  short  a,  the  sound  of  e  so  necessarily  intervenes  that 
Me  cannot  pronounce  these  letters  without  it;  but  that  when 
the  a  is  long,  as  in  regard,  we  may  pronounce  these  two 
letters  Mithout  the  intervention  of  e,  but  that  this  iironun- 
ciation  is  not  the  most  elegant.  'I  he  samem  n  be  observed 
of  the  g  bard,  and  the  long  and  short  /.  Ue  may  pro; 
noiince  guide  and  guile  nearly 
^-i/r  ,  though  not  so  properl 


W  itliout  defence. 
Protection ;  a  king's  ship 

Government,  super 

found 


if  written  egg-ide  and 
y  as  (gg-ijide  and  egg-yile. 
but  iiild  anTguilt  must  necessarily  adiiiit  of  the  e  sound 
Ix  tween  hard  g  and  i,  or  Me  caniutt  pronounce  them. 
Guiltily,  gilt'-tVlt',  ad.    \\ithout  innocence. 
Guiltiness,  gilt'-e-nCs,  s.    The  state  of  being  guilty, 

consciousness  of  crime. 
GuiLTLKHS,  gilt'-lt's,  a.    Innocent,  free  from  crime.  - 
Guiltlessly,  gilt'-les-le,  ad.    VVithout  guilt,  inno- 
ceiitly. 

Guiltlessness,  glU'-lis-nfis,  8.    Innocence,  freedom 

from  crinu!. 

(iiiiLTV,  gilt'-te,  a.    Justly  chargeable  with  a  crime, 

not  innocent;  wicked,  corrupt. 
Guinea,  gin'-no,  s.  341.    A  gold  coin  valued  at  one 

and  twenty  shillingH.  ,,,,,,  ,  » 

(Ji  im;  \«Roim'ER,  gin-ne-drop-pflr,  s.  One  who  cheats 

by  dropping  guinras. 
(JiriNKAHKN,  gln'-ne-lifn,  .«?.    A  small  Indian  hen. 
(iuiNKAPEiM'EU,  gin'-ne-p<';i»'-pur,  s.    A  plant. 
GI  l^KAPlG,  g1n'-n(l--pig,  .s.     A   Hinall  animal  with  a 

pig'H  «nout;  a  kind  of  naval  cadet  in  uu  Kast  ludiaman. 


GUS  (  219  ) 

nliv  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  b^l  173  —  oil  299 


HAB 

pound  313  —  t^in  466,  this  469. 


GriSE,  gylze,  s.  160.  341.  Maimer,  mien,  habit;  practice 
custom,  property;  external  appearance,  dress. 

GiiTAR,  git-tdr',   S.  341.     A  stringed  instrument  of 
musick. 

GcLES,  gulz,  a.    Red,  term  used  in  heraldry. 

GrLF,  gftlf,  s.    A  hay,  an  opening  into  land;  an  abyss, 

an  uiimeasurable  depth;  a  whirlpool;  a  sucking  eddy; 

any  thinar  insatiable. 
GuLFY,  gul'-fe,  a.    Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 
To  Gi  Li.,  gul,  V.  a.    To  trick,  to  cheat,   to  defraud. 
Gull,  giil,  s.    A  sea  bird ;  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  trick ;  a 

stupid  animal,  one  easily  cheated. 
GiLLCATCHER,  ^iil'-katsli-fir,  s.    A  cheat. 
GuLLER,  giil'-lilr,  s.  98.    A  cheat,  an  impostor. 
GiiiLERY,  gQl'-lur-e,  S.    Cheat,  imposture. 
Gullet,  gul'-lit,  s.  99.    The  throat,  the  meatpipe. 
To  Gully,  g-fll'-le,  v.  n.    To  run  with  noise. 
GuLLYHOLE,  giU'-le-Iiole,  s.     The   hole  where  the 

gutters  empty  themselves  in  the  subterraneous  sewer. 
GuLOSiTY,g-u-los'-e-te,  s.  Greediness,  gluttony,  voracity. 
To  Gulp,  gulp,  v.   a.     To  swallow  eagerly  ;  to  suck 

down  without  intermission. 
Gulp,  gulp,  s.    As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 
Gum,  gum,  s.    A  vegetable  substance,  differing  from  a 

resin  in  being  more  viscid,  and  dissolving  in  aqueous 

raenstruums ;  the  lieshy  covering  that  contains  the  teeth. 
To  Gum,  gum,  v.  a.    To  close  with  gum. 
GuMMiAiEss,  gum'-me-nes,  s. 

gummy. 

GuMMOsiTY,  gum-mos^-se-te, 
gumminess. 

GuMMous,  gura'-mus,  c.  314, 

Gummy,  gflm'-me,  a.    Consisting  of  gum,  of  the  nature 
of  gum ;  productive  of  gum  ;  overgrown  with  gum. 

Gux,  gun,  s.    The  general  name  of  fire-arras,  the  in- 
strument from  which  shot  is  discharged  by  fire. 

GuxKEL,  gun'-nil,  s.  99.    Corrupted  from  Gunwale. 

GuxxER,  giin'-nur,  s.  89.    A  cannonier,  he  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  manage  the  artillery  in  a  ship. 

Gunnery,  giin'-nur-e,  s.    The  science  of  artillery. 

GuxpowDER,gun'-p6u-dur,<}.  The  powder  put  into  guns  to 
be  lired. 

The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 
Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun. 
S.    A  man  whose  trade  is  to 


The  state  of  being 
.  The  nature  of  gum. 
Of  the  nature  of  gum. 


Gunshot,  gun'- shot,  s. 
Gunshot,  gun'-shot,  a. 
Gunsmith,  gun'-srait^, 

make  guns. 
Gunstick,  guu'-stilf,  s. 
GuNSTOcK,  gun'-stok,  s. 

of  a  gun  is  lixed. 
GuNSTONE,  gun'-stone,  s.    The  shot  of  cannon. 
Gunwale,  or  Gunnel,  giln'-nil,  s.     That  piece  of 
timber  which  reaches  on  either  side  of  the  ship  from  the 
half-deck  to  the  forecastle. 
GuRGE,  gurje,  s.    Whirlpool,  gulf. 


The  rammer. 
The  wood  to  which  the  barrel 


The  coarser  part  of  meal. 
To  fall  or  gush  with 


GuRGioN,  gur'-jun',  s.  259. 

sifted  from  the  bran. 
To  Gurgle,  giir'-gl,  v.  n.  405. 
noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle. 

Gurnet"'!  ^  ^"""^ 

To  Gush,  gusli,  v.  n.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with  vio- 
lence, not  to  spring  in  a  email  stream,  but  in  a  large 
body;  to  emit  in  a  copious  effluxion. 

Gush,  gush,  s.  An  emission  of  liquor  in  a  large  quan- 
tity at  once. 

Gusset,  gfis'  -sit,  s.  99.    Any  thing  sewed  on  to  cloth, 

in  order  to  strengthen  it. 
GirsT,  gust,  s.    Sense  of  tasting ;  height  of  perception ; 

love,  liking;  turn  of  fancy,  intellectual  taste;  a  sudden 

violent  blast  of  wind. 
Gu.iTABLB,  giV-ta-bl,  a.  405.    To  be  tasted ;  pleasant 

to  the  taste. 

Gustation,  gus-ta -shun,  s.    The  act  of  tasting. 

GusTFUL,  gust'-ful,  a.    Tasteful,  well-tasted. 

Gusto,  gus'-to,  s.    The  relish  of  any  thing,  the  power 


by  which  any  thing  excites  sensations  in  the  palate ;  ia- 
ttllectual  taste,  liking. 

Gusty,  gus'-te,  a.    Stormy,  tempestuous. 

Gut,  gilt,  s.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with  many  convo- 
lulions  from  the  stomach  to  the  vent;  the  stomach,  the 
receptacle  of  food,  proverbially ;  gluttony,  love  of  gor- 
mandizing. 

To  Gut,  gut,  v.  a.     To  eviscerate,  to  draw;  to  take 

out  the  inside  ;  to  plunder  of  contents. 
GuTTATED,  gut'-ta-ted,  a.    Besprinkled  with  drops,  be- 

dropped. 

Gutter,  giit'-tflr,  s.  98.    A  passage  for  water. 

To  Gutter,  gut'-tur,  v.  a.    To  cut  in  small  hollows. 

To  Guttle,  gut'-tl,  v.  n.  405.    To  feed  luxuriously, 

to  gormandize.    A  low  word. 
To  Gi  ttle,  gtit'-tl,  V.  a.    To  swallow. 
Guttler,  gut'-tl-ui%  s.  98.    A  greedy  eater. 
GuTTULOus,  giit'-tshu-lfls,  a.  463.    In  the  form  of  a 

small  drop. 

Guttural,  giit'-tsliu-ral,  a.  463.    Pronounced  in  the 

throat,  belonging  to  the  tliroat. 
GuTTURALNEjis,  gut'-tshu-nil-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  guttural. 
Gut  WORT,  gut'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 
'J'o  Guzzle,  guz'-zl,  v.  n.  405.    To  gormandize,  to 

feed  immoderately,  to  swallow  any  liquor  greedily. 
To  Guzzle,  giiz'-zl,  v  .a.  To  swallow  w  ith  immoderate 

gust. 

Gi  ZZLER,  guz'-zl-ur,  s.  98.    A  gormandizer. 
Gybe,  jibe,  s.    A  sneer,  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
To  Gybe,  jibe,  v.  n.    To  sneer,  to  taunt. 
Gymnastically,  jim-nas'-te-kal-e,  ad.  Athletically, 

fitly  for  strong  exercise. 
Gjmnastick,  jiiii-nas'-tik,  a.     Relating  to  athletick 

exercises. 

jj=  In  this  word  andits  relatives  we notunfrequently hear 
the  g  hard,  as  in  Gimlet,  fot  this  learned  reason,  because 
they  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  Forthevery  same  reason 
we  ought  to  pronounce  the  g  in  Genesis,  Geography,  Geo- 
metry, and  a  thousand  other  words,  hard,  which  would  es- 
sentially alter  the  sound  of  our  language.  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  very  properly  given  the  soft  g  to  these  words  ;  and  Mr. 
iVares  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  this  pronunciation,  but  doubts  of  the  usage ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  absurdity  of  this  usage,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  curbing  it  as  much  as  possible. — See 
Principles,  No.  330. 

Gymnick,  jim'-nik,  a.    Such  as  practise  the  athletick 

or  gymnastick  exercises. 
Gymnospermous,  jlra-no -sper'-mus,  a.     Having  the 

seeds  naked. 

Gyration,  ji-ra -shun,  s.  The  act  of  turning  any  thing 
about. 

Gyre,  jh*e,  S.  A  circle  described  by  any  thing  going  ia 
an  orbit. 

Gyves,  jlvz,  s.    Fetters,  chains  for  the  legs. 

Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  make  the  g  in  this  word 
hard;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
with  more  propriety,  make  it  soft  as  I  have  marked  it.  Mr. 
iNares  makes  the  sound  doubtful;  but  this  majority  of  au- 
thorities and  agreeableness  to  analogy  have  removed  my 
doubts,  and  made  me  alter  my  former  opinion. 
To  Gyve,  jive,  v.  a.    To  fetter,  to  shackle. 


H. 


Ha,  ha,  inter}.  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  sud- 
den question,  or  sudden  exertion;  an  expression  of  laugh- 
ter when  often  repeated. 

Haak,  hake,  s.    A  fish. 

Haberdasher,  hab'-iir-dash-ur,  s.    One  who  sells 

small  Mares,  a  jpedlar. 
Haberdine,  hab-ur-deen',  s.    Dried  salt  cod. 
Habergeon,  liab-bCr -je-on,  s.    Armour  to  cover  the 
neck  and  breast. 

This  word  is  analogically  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
Ee  2 


HAI  (  220  )  HAL 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81—  me  93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — nu  162,  mSve  164, 

Haily,  lia'-le,  ad.    Consisting  of  hail. 


lable:  but  Johnson,  in  all  the  editions  of  this  Dictionary, 
has  the  accent  on  the  first,  though  his  authorities  are  against 
him.  a    ^  /  1  5 

Haeilimext,  ha-bil  -e-ment,  S.  Dress,  clothes,  gar- 
ment. 4    •  /  1  I 

To  Habilitate,  ha-bil -e-tate,  v.  a.  To  qualify,  to 
entitle.  ^     ,    ,    w   ,  - 

Habilitatioiv,  ha-bil-e-ta  -shun,  s.  Qualification. 

Hability,  ha-bil'-e-tc,  s.    Faculty,  power. 

Habit,  hab' -it,  s.  State  of  any  thing,  as  habit  of  body  ; 
dress,  accoutrement;  habit  is  a  power  or  ability  in  man 
of  doing  any  thing  by  frequent  doing;  custom,  inveterate 
use. 

To  Habit,  hab' -It,  v.  a.    To  dress,  accoutre. 
Habitable,  hab'-e-ta-]»l,  a.  Capable  of  being  dwelt  in. 
Haeitableness,  hab'-e-tti-bl-nes,  s.     Capacity  of 

being  dwelt  in.   ^  ^ 
Habitaxce,  hsib'-e-tanse,  s.    Dwelling,  abode. 
Habitat^t,  hab'-e-tant,  s.    Dweller,  one  that  lives  in 

any  place.  ^ 
Habitation,  hah-e-ta -shun,  s.    The  act  of  dwelling. 

the  state  of  a  place  receiving  dwellers;  a  place  of  abode 

dwelling.  , 
Habitator,  hab'-e-ta-tur,  S.    Dweller,  inhabitant. 


Customarily,  hy 


of 


s.     A  hired  horse;  a  hireling,  a 


Habitual,  ha-bitsh'-u-al,  a.  461.    Customary,  accu 

stomed,  inveterate.  ^     ,  ,  ,  , 
Habitually,  ha-bitsli-u-al-e,  ad. 

habit.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Habitude,  hab'-e-tude,  s.    Familiarity,  converse,  fre 
quent  intercourse;  long  custom,  habit,  inveterate  use;  the 
power  of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  frequent  repetition 
Habxab,  hab'-nab,  ad.    At  random,  at  the  mercy 
chance. 

To  Hack,  hak,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  chop 

to  speak  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation. 
To  Hack,  hak,  v.  n.    To  turn  hackney  or  prostitute. 
Hackle,  hak'-kl,  s.  405.    Raw  silk,  any  filthy  sub 

stance  unspun. 
To  Hackle,  hiik'-kl,  v.  a.    To  dress  flax. 
Hacktvey,  hak'-ne 

Hack,  hak,  ,  ^  i 

prostitute;  any  thing  let  out  for  hire;  a.  Much  usei! 
common. 

To  Hackney,  hak'-ne,  r.  a.    To  practise  in  one  thing 

to  accustom  to  the  road. 
Had,  had.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Have. 
Haddock,  had'-duk,  s.  166.    A  sea  fish  of  the  cod 

kind. 

Haft,  haft,  s.  78.  79.    A  handle,  that  part  of  an  m 

Btrumcnt  that  is  taken  into  the  hand. 
To  Haft,  haft,  v.  a.    To  set  in  a  haft. 
Hag,  hag,  s.     A  fury,  a  she  monster;  a  witch,  an  en 

chantrcss;  an  old  ugly  woman 
To  Hag,  hag,  v.  a.     To  torment,   to  harass  with 

terrour.  ^  ^ 

Haggard,  hag'-gard,  a.    Wild,  untamed,  irreclaim 

able;  lean;  ugly,  rupg<  d,  deformed. 
Haggard,  hag'-giird,  s.    Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaim 

able;  a  Hpeci(!-<  of  hawk. 
Haggardly,  liag -gaid-le,  ad.    Deformcdly,  wildly. 
Haggish,  hag'-gj»li,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  hag,  de 

formed,  horrid. 
To  H  aggle,  biig'-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  cut,  to  chop, 
mangle. 

To  H\GGLK,  bwg'-gl,  v.n.    To  be  tedious  in  a  bargai 

to  be  long  in  rnming  to  the  price. 
Haggler,  bag'-gl-nr,  s.  98.    One  that  cuts;  one  that 

iH  tartly  in  bargaining. 
Hah,  hii,  inlcrj.    An  cxpresHion  of  some  sudden  efTort 
Hail,  h.llc,  s.     Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling. 
To  Hail,  bale,  v.  v.    To  pour  down  liail. 
Hail,  bale,  iutcrj.    A  term  of  nalutation. 
To  Hail,  bab',  v.  n.    To  Halute,  to  call  to. 
HAlL^ll()T,  bale'-sbot,  s.      Small  tihot  scattered  like 

hail. 

Hailhto:\k,  hale'-stiJiic,  s.     A  particle  or  einglo  ball 
of  hail. 


A  kind  of  fish. 
98.    A  battle-axe  fixed  on  a 
One  who  is  armed 


Hair,  hare,  s.     One  of  the  common  teguments  of  the 

body;  a  single  hair;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 
Hairbrained,  hare'-brand,  a.  359.    \N  ild,  irregular. 
\IRBELL,  hare'-bel,  s.     The  name  of  a  flower,  the 
hyacinth. 

airbreadth,  hare'-bredtfe,  s.  Avery  small  distance. 
Haircloth,  harc'-klofft,  s.     Stuff  made  of  hair,  very 

rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortilicalion. 
Hairlace,  hare'-lase,  s.    The  fillet  with  which  women 

tie  up  their  hair. 
Hairless,  hare'-les,  a.    Without  hair. 
Hairines!!,  ha'-re-nes,  S.    The  state  of  being  covered 

with  hair. 

Hairy,  ha'-re,  a.    Overgrown  with  hair;  consisting  of 

hair. 
Hake,  bake, 
Hakot,  hak'-ut,  166. 
Halberd,  haU'-biird, 

long  pole. 
Halberdier,  hall-bur-deer',  s. 

with  a  halberd. 
Halcyon,  hal'-she-fin,  s.  166.    A  bird  that  is  said  to 
breed  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  i.s  always  a  calm  during 
her  incubation. 
Halcyon,  hal'-she-un,  a.  357.    Placid,  quiet,  still. 
Hale,  hale,  a.    Healthy,  sound,  hearty. 
To  Hale,  hale,  or  bawl,  v.  a.  To  drag  by  force,  to  pull 
violently. 

This  %vord,  in  familiar  language,  is  corrupted  beyond 
ecovery  into  haul;  but  solemn  speaking  still  requires  the 
regular  sound,  rhyming  with  ■pale;  the  other  sound  would, 
u  this  case,  be  gross  and  vulgar.— See  To  Haul. 
Haler,  ha'-ldr,  or  hawl'-Qr,  s.  98.  He  who  pulls 
and  hales. 

Half,  haf,  s.  78.  401.     A  moiety,  one  of  two  equal 
parts;  it  sometimes  has  a  plural  signification  when  a  num- 
oer  is  divided. 
Half,  haf,  ad.    In  part,  equally. 
Half-blood,  haf'-blud,  s.    One  not  born  of  the  same 

father  and  mother. 
Half-blooded,  haf'-blfid-ed,  a.    Mean,  degenerate. 
Half-faced,  hilf'-faste,  a.  362.    Showing  ouly  part 
of  the  face. 

Half-heard,  haf'-herd,  a.    Imperfectly  heard. 
Half-moon,  haf-mOOn',  s.  The  moon  in  its  appearance 

when  at  half  increase  or  decrease. 
Half-penny,  ha-peii-ne,  s.     A  copper  coin  of  which 
two  make  a  penny. 

Tin's  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  half  its  sound,  biit 
even  what  is  left  is  grossly  corrupted;  sounding  the  a  as  iu 
half,  is  provincial  and  rustick. 

Half-pike,  haf '-pike,  s.    The  small  pike  carried  by 
oflicers.  ,  ,    i    w    9  , .  , 

H\LF-gEAs-ovER,  haf -sez-o -vur,  a.     A  proverbial 
expression  for  one  far  advanced,   ll  is  commonly  used  of 
one  half  drunk.  ^  ^  ^ 
Half-sphere,  lifif'-sfere,  s.  Hemisphere. 
Half-8TRA1m:d,  biif'-strand,  a.    Half  bred,  imperfect. 
Half-sword,  bal'-sonl,  s     Close  llghl. 
Half-may,  baf'-wa,  ad.    In  the  middle. 
Half-w  it,  liaf'-w  U,  s.    A  blockhead,  a  foolish  fellow. 
Halibut,  liol'-le-bftt,  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 
Halimas,  hol'-h' -mas,  s.    The  feast  of  All-souls. 
Hai-it!  OT's,  lia-lltsb'-u-ns,  a.  463.  A'aporous,  fumous. 
Hall,  ball,  s.    A  court  of  justice ;  a  manor-house,  so 
called  because  in  it  were  licbl  c«MirlH  for  (he  tenants;  the 
puMirk  room  of  a  corporation;  the  first  large  room  at 
the  entrance  of  a  hou-e.  ^ 
JIallklu.iah,  bal-le  l»\o'-ya,  s.    Praise  yc  the  Lord! 

A  song  of  thanUgiving. 
Halloo,  bal-lAo,  iiitcrj.    A  word  of  encouragement 

whi  n  dogs  are  1(  t  loose  on  their  game. 
To  IFallo,  bal  loo  ,  v.  n.    To  cry  aa  after  the  dog^. 
To  Hallo,  lial-lMO,  v.  a.    To  encourage  with  shouiM; 
to  chase  with  shouts ;  to  call  or  shout  to . 
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To  Hallow,  lial'-lo,  v.  a.  To  consecrate,  to  make 
lioK;  to  reverence  as  holy,  as,  Hallowed  be  thy  name 
fzrln  pronoiincin!^  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  soineiimes  hear 
the  participle  of  this  word  pronounced  like  that  ot  tlie  w(»rd 
Hollow.  This  arises  from  not  attending  to  the  distinction 
made  by  syllabication  between  the  s-ingic  and  double  I:  the 
double  I  in  the  same  syllable  deepens  the  a  to  the  broadest 
sound,  as  in  tall;  but  Avhen  one  of  the  liquids  is  carried 
off  to  the  next  syllable,  the  a  has  its  short  and  slendei 
sound,  as  tal-low;  the  same  may  be  observed  ot  hall  and 
hallow^  etc. —  See  Principles,  Mo.  85. 
Hallicixation,   lial-lu-se-na-shun ,   s.  Erroor, 

blunder,  mistake. 
Halm,  hdwm,  s.  Straw. 

izr  This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  pronnuciation  of  this  word. 
Halo,  h.i'-lo,  s.    A  red  circle  round  the  sun  or  moon 
IIalser,  haw -sur,  s.    A  rope  less  than  a  cable. 
To  Halt,  halt,  v.  n.    To  limp,  to  be  lame;  to  stop 
in  a  march;  to  hesitate ,  to  stand  dubious;  to  fail,  to 
falter. 
Halt,  halt. 

Halt,  halt,  s.     The  act  of  limping,  the  manner  of 
limping;  a  stop  in  a  march 

He  who  limps. 
A  rope  to  hang  malefactors 


Lame,  crippled. 
The  act  of  limping, 


To  bind  with  a  cord ;  to 
To  divide  into  two  parts. 

which  any 


Halter,  lial'-tur,  s. 

Halter,  hal'-tur,  i 
cord,  a  strong  string. 

To  Halter,  iial'-tfir,  v.  a. 
catch  in  a  noose. 

To  Halve,  hav,  v.  a.  78. 

Halves,  hilvz,  s.    Plural  of  Half. 

Halve^;,  h;\vz,  interj.    An  expression  by 
one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 

Ham,  ham,  s.  The  hip,  the  hinder  part  of  the  arti- 
culation of  the  thigh  ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 

Hamadryad,  ham'-a-drl-ad,  s.  One  of  the  nymphs 
who  were  supposed  to  reside  in  woods  and  groves. 

Hamadryad?!,  ham'-a-dri-adz,  s.  The  English  plural 
of  Hamadryad. 

Hamadryades,  hara-a-drl'-a-dez,  s.  The  Latin  plural 
of  the  same  word. 

Hamlet,  ham'-lefe,  s.  99.    A  smJll  village. 

Hammer,  ham'-mur,  s.  98.  The  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  handle  and  heavy  head,  with  which  any 
thing  is  forced  or  driven. 

Hammercloth,  hciin'-mur-klotZt,  s.  The  cloth  upon 
the  seat  of  the  coach-box. 

tjr-  A  critick  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  the  fol- 
lowing etymology  of  this  word,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
any  of  our  dictionaries: 

"  When  coaches  and  chariots  were  first  introduced,  our 
frugal  ancestors  used  to  load  the  carriage  Avith  provisions 
for  the  family  when  they  came  to  London.  The  hamper, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  was  a  convenient  repository,  and  a  seat 
for  the  coachman.  This  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
box.  Ilammer-cloth  is  therefore  very  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  hamper-clot  It.''' 

If  the  derivation  of  this  word  were  worth  spending  a 
thonghtupon,  I  should  think,  that  as  the  seat  of  the  coach- 
man is  not  boarded,  but  slung  like  a  hammock^  the  word 
is  rather  a  corruption  of  hammock-cloth. 
To  Hammer,  ham'-mur,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer; to  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer;  to  work  in  thi 

mind,  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour. 
To  Hammer,  ham'-mur,  v.  n.    To  work,  to  be  busy , 

to  be  in  agitation. 
Hammerer,  ham'-mur-rur,  s.    He  who  worka  with 

a  hammer. 

Hammerhard,  hara'-mur-hard,  c.  Made  hard  with 
much  hammering. 

Hammock,  ham'-muk,  s.  166.    A  swinging  bed. 

Hamper,  hamp'-ur,  s.  98.  A  large  basket  for  car- 
nage. 

To  Hamper,  hamp'-ur,  v.  a.  To  shackle,  to  en- 
tangle; to  ensnare;  to  perplex,  to  embarrass;  to  put  in 
a  hamper.  '  r 

IIamstri  vg,  ham'-string,  s.  The  tendon  of  the  ham. 
To  Hamstring,  h{W-string^,  v.  a.    Pret.  and  part. 

pass.   Hamstrung.   To  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of 

the  ham. 

Haisaper,  hiin'-a-pur,  s. 
chequer. 


98.      A  treasury  ,  an  ex- 


Hand,  hand,  s.  That  member  of  the  body  which 
reaches  from  the  wrist  to  the  fingers'  end;  measuve  of  four 
inches;  side,  right  or  lett;  part,  quarter ;  ready  payment  ,• 
rate,  price;  workmanship,  power  or  act  of  manufacturing 
or  making;  act  of  receiving  any  thing  ready  to  one's 
hand;  reach,  nearness,  as,  at  hand,  Mithin  reach;  state 
of  being  in  preparation;  cards  held  at  a  game  ;  thatwhicli 
is  used  in  opposition  to  another,  transmission,  convey- 
ance; possession,  power;  pressure  of  the  bridle;  method 
of  government,  discipline,  restraint;  influence,  manage- 
ment ;  tliat  which  performs  the  ofiice  of  a  liand  in  point- 
ing; agent,  person  employed  ;  giver  and  receiver;  a  work- 
man, a  sailor,  form  or  cast  of  writing;  Hand  over  heail, 
negligently,  rashly ;  Hand  to  hand,  close  fight;  Hand  in 
hand,  in  union,  conjointly;  Hand  to  mouth,  as  want  re« 
qnires ;  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expectation,  lo 
elude;  To  be  hand  and  glove,  to  be  intimate  and  familiar. 

To  Hand,  hand,  v.  a.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the; 
hand;  to  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand;  to  seize,  to  lay 
hands  on;  to  transmit  in  succession,  to  deliver  down  from 
one  to  another:  Hand  is  much  used  in  composition  for 
that  which  is  manageable  by  the  hand,  as,  a  hand-saw; 
or  borne  in  the  hand,  as,  a  hand-barrow. 

Hand-easket,  hand'-bas-kit,  s.    A  portable  basket. 

Hand-bell,  hand'-bel,  s.     A  bell  rung  by  the  hand. 

Hand-eueadth,  hand'-bredfA,  s.  A  space  equal  to 
the  breadih  of  the  hand. 

Handed,  han'-dod,  a.    With  hands  joined. 

Hander,  hiUi  -dur,  s.  Transmitter,  couvoyer  in  suc- 
cession. 

Handfast,  hand'-fast,  s.    Hold,  custody. 
Handful,  hand'-fiil,  s.    As  much  as  the  hand  can 

gripe  or  contain;  a  small  number  or  quantity. 
Hand-gallop,  hand'-gal-k'ip,  s.  A  slow  easy  gallop. 
Handgun,  hand'-gim,  s.    A  gun  wielded  by  the  hand. 
Handicraft,  han'-de-kraft,  s.    Manual  occupation. 
Handicraftsaian,  hiin'-de-krafts-man,   s.   88.  A 

manufacturer,  one  employed  in  manual  occupation. 
Handily,  Iiiin'-de-le,  ad.    With  skill,  with  dexterity. 
Handiness,  han'-de-nes,  s.    Readiness,  dexterity. 
Handiwork,  han'-de->vurk,  5.     Work  of  the  hand, 

product  of  labour,  manufacture. 
Handkerchief,  hang'-ker-tshif,  s.    A  piece  of  silk 

or  linen  used  to  m  ipe  the  face,  or  cover  the  neck, 
lb  Handle,  han'-dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  touch,  to  feel 

with  the  hand;  to  manage,  to  wield,  to  make  familiar  to 

the  hand  by  frequent  touching;  to  treat  in  discourse  ;  to 

deal  with,  to  practise;  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  to  practise 

upon,  to  do  with. 
Handle,  han'-dl,  s.  405.    That  part  of  any  thing  by 

which  it  is  held  in  the  hand  ;  that  of  which  use  is  made. 
Handless,  hand'-les,  a.    Without  a  hand. 
Handmaid,  hand'-made,  s.     A  maid  that  waits  at 

hand. 

Handmill,  hand'-rall,  s.  A  mill  moved  by  the  hand. 
Hands  off,  handz-ofF',  interj.    A  vulgar  phrase  for 

Keep  olf,  forbear. 
Handsails,  hand'-salz,  S.  Sails  managed  by  the  hand. 
Handsaw,  hand'-saw,  5.    A  saw  manageable  by  the 

hand. 

Handsel,  han'-sel,  s.  The  first  act  of  using  any  thing, 
the  first  act  of  any  thing,  the  first  act  of  sale,  the  money 
taken  for  the  first  sale. 

To  Handsel,  hiin'-seJ,  v.  a.  To  use  or  do  any 
thing  the  first  time. 

Handsome,  han-'sum,  a.  Beautiful,  graceful;  ele- 
gant ;  ample,  liberal,  as,  a  handsome  fortune ;  generoufs, 
noble,  as,  a  handsome  action. 

Handsomely,  han'-sum-le,  ad.  Beautifully,  grace- 
fully; elegantly,  neatly;  liberally,  generously. 

Handsomeness,  haii'-sum-nes,  s.  Beauty,  grace, 
elegance. 

Handvice,  haud'-vise,  a.  A  vice  to  hold  small 
work  in. 

Handwritit^g,  hand-rl'-tlng,  s.    A  cast  or  form  of 

'riting  peculiar  to  each  hand. 
Handy,  han'-de,  a.    Executed  or  performed  by  the 

hand;  ready,  dexterous,  skilful,  conveuien!. 
Handydandy,   han'-de-dan'-de,  s.  A  play  in  which 
children  change  hands  and  places. 
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To  H4XG,  hang,  r.  a.  409.    Tret,  and  part.  pass. 

Hansed  or  //«n^,  anciently  Hong.  To  suspend,  to  fasten 
in  such  a  manutrasto  be  sustained,  not belou,  but  above  ; 
to  place  without  any  solid  support;  to  choak  and  kill  by 
suspendinff  by  the  neck;  to  display,  to  show  aloft ;_  to  de- 
cline- to  fix  in  such  a  manner  as  in  some  directions  to 
he  moveable;  to  furnish  with  ornaments  or  draperies 
fastened  to  the  wall. 
To  Hang,  hang,  v.  n.  To  be  suspended  ,  to  be  sup- 
ported above,  not  below ;  to  dangle ;  to  rest  upon  by  eui- 
bracing;  to  hover,  to  impend;  to  be  compact  or  united; 
to  adhere ;  to  be  in  suspense ,  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  be  delayed,  to  linger;  to  be  dependent  on;  to 
be  fixed  or  suspended  w  ith  attention ;  to  have  a  steep 
declivity;  to  be  executed  by  the  halter ;  to  decline,  to 
tend  down. 

Hatsger,  hitng'-iir,  s.  409.  That  by  which  any  thing 
hangs,  as  the  pothangers. 

Hanger,  hang'-ur,  s.    A  short  broad  sword. 

IIanger-o\,  h.-liig-ur-on',  s.    A  dependant. 

Hangixg,  iiang'-ing,  s.  410.  Drapery  hung  or  fas- 
tened against  the  walls  of  rooms. 

Haivgiisg,  lijing'-ing,  part.  a.  Foreboding  death  by 
the  halter;  recjuiring  to  be  punished  by  the  halter. 

Hangman,  liang'-man,  s.  88.  The  publick  execu- 
tioner. 

Hank,  hangl^,  s.    A  skeiu  of  thread. 
To  Hanker,  hiingk'-ur,  v.  n.  To  long  importunately. 
Ha'nt,  ha'nt,  80.    For  Has  not,  or  Have  not. 
Hap,  liap,  s.    Chance,  fortune;   that  which  happens 

by  chance  or  fortune ;  accident,  casual  event,  misfortune 
Hap-hazard,   hap-haz'-nrd,  s.  88.     Chance,  acci 

dent. 

To  Hap,  hap,  v.  n.     To  come 

out,  to  happen. 
Haply,  hap'-ie,  ad.  Perhaps, 
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with  difficulty ;  tempestuoasly ,  bois- 


to  fall 


be ;  by  chance,  by  accident. 
Hapless,  hap'-les,  a.  Unhappy, 
To  Happen,  hap'-pn,  v.  n.  405. 


by  accident , 
peradventure,  it  may 


S.    Stoutness ,  bra- 


unfortunate,  luckless. 
V.  n.  4\fO.  To  fall  out  by  chance 
to  come  to  pass  ;  to  light  on  by  accident. 
Happily,  hap'-pe-lc,  ad.    Fortunately,  luckily,  suc- 
cessfully; addressfully ,  gracefully,  without  labour;  in  a 
state  of  feficity. 
Happiness,  hap'-pe-nes,  s.    Felicity,  state  in  which 

the  desires  are  satisfied;  good  luck,  good  fortune. 
Happy,  hap'-pe,  a.    In  a  state  of  felicity ;  lucky,  suc- 
cessful, fortunate,  addressful,  ready. 
Harangue,  ha-riing',  s.  337.    A  speech,  a  popular 

oration.  .     .     ,  , 

7b  Harangue,  ha-rang ,  v.  n.    To  make  a  speech. 
Harangier,  ha-rang'-ur,  s.     An  orator ,  a  publick 
speaker. 

To  Harass,  har'-as,  v.  a.    To  weary,  to  fatigue. 
Harass,  har'-as,  s.    Waste,  disturbance. 
Harbinger,  hiir'-bin-jur,  s.    A  forerunner,  a  pre- 
cursor. 

Harboir,  har'-bfir,  s.  314.  A  lodging,  a  place  of 
entertainment;  a  port  or  haven  for  shipping;  an  asylum, 
a  shelter. 

To  Harbour,  h^r -bur,  v.  n.  To  receive  entertain- 
ment, to  Hojourn. 

To  Haukoi  k,  har'-biir,  v.  a.  To  entertain,  to  per- 
mit to  reside;  to  shelter;  to  secure. 

Harboirage,  hiir'-biir-ajc,  s.  90.  Shelter,  enter- 
tainment. 

Harboi  HER,  hir'-b&r-fir,  8.  98.  One  that  enter- 
tains another. 

Hakboi  RLFSS,  liilr'-bfir-l2e.  a.    Without  harbour. 

Haki),  hiird,  a.  78.  Firm,  Tesisting  penetration  or 
Beparalinii <liHicull,  not  easy  to  the  intellect;  difficult  ol 
acr«)ni|iliMlnin-nt;  painl'nl  ,  (liHtresHful  ,  laborious;  cruel 
oppr<-hHivc.  rif^firoiiM;  Hour,  rough,  Hc\ere;  inHensible,  nn 
toiu:lii-d  ;  unhappy  ,  vexations;  vehement,  keen  ,  severe 
as.  a  hanl  winter;  unreasonaijle,  unjust;  forced,  not  ea 
Hily  pranl<'d;  austere;  rou^li  ,  as  ji(|(iids;  liarsh ,  still", 
constrained  ;  not  plentiful,  not  prosperous  ;  avaricious,  faul 
lily  sparing. 

Harp,  hi\nl,  nd.  Clowe,  near,  as,  hard  by;  diligently, 
luburiously  ,  iuccttHanlly  ;  uucaHily  ,  vexuliuuiily ,  diulrcHU 


fully ;  fast,  nimbly 
terously. 

Hardbound,  liard'-bound,  a.  Costive. 

To  Harden,  har'-dn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  hard;  to 
confirm  in  effrontery,  to  make  impudent;  to  confirm 
in  wickedness,  to  make  obdurate;  to  make  insensible,  to 
stupify ;  to  make  firm,  to  endue  w  ith  constancy. 

Hardener,  liar'-dn-ur,  s.    One  that  makes  any  thing 

Hardfavoured,  hard  -fa-Yurd,  a.  Coarse  of  feature, 
Hardiianded,  hard'-han-ded,  a.  Coarse,  mechanick. 
Hardhead,  hard'-lied,  s.    Clash  of  heads;  a  hard 

contest.  ^        2    f  2 

Hardhearted,  hard-hart'-ed,  a.    Cruel,  inexorable, 

merriless,  pitiless. 
Hardheartedness,  liiird-hart'-ed-nes,  S.  Cruelty, 

want  of  tenderness. 
Hardihead,  har'-de-hed, 
Hardihood,  har -de-hud,  307.  | 

very.  Obsolete. 
Hardiment,  har'-de-ment,  s.     Courage,  stoutness, 

bravery,  act  of  bravery. 
Hardiness,  hfir'-tle-nes,  s.  Hardship,  fatigue;  stout- 
ness, courage,  bravery  ;  effrontery,  confidence. 
Hardlaboured,  hiird-la -burd,  a.    362.  Elaborate, 

studied. 

Hardly,  hftrd'-le,  ad.    With   difficulty,  not  easily; 
scarcely,  scant;  grudffingly  ;  severely;  rigorously,  op- 
pressively ;  harshly,  not  tenderly,  not  delicately. 
Hardmouthed,   Iiard-mouTHd',  a.     Disobedient  to 

the  rein,  not  sensible  of  the  bit. 
Hardness,  hiird'-nes,  s.  PoAver  of  resistance  ia 
bodies;  difficulty  to  be  understood;  difficulty  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  scarcity,  penury ;  obscurity,  protligateness ;  coarse- 
ness ,  harshness  of  lock;  keenness,  vehemence  of  weather 
or  seasons;  cruelty  of  temper,  savageness ,  harshness; 
faulty  pai'simony,  stinginess. 
Hardock,  har'-dok,  s.  I  suppose  the  same  with 
Burdock.  ^ 

Hards,  hardz,  s.    The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of  flax. 
Hardship,  hard'-ship,  s.      Injury  ,  oppression ;  in- 
convenience, fatigue. 
Hardware,  hiird'-ware,  s.     Manufactures  of  metal. 
Hardwareman,  hard'-Avare-raan,   s.      A  maker  or 

seller  of  metalline  manufactures. 
Hardy,  har'-de,  a.    Bold,  brave,  stout,  daring ;  strong, 
hard,  firm. 

Hare,  haic,  S.     A  small  quadruped,   remarkable  for 

timidity,  vigilance,  and  fecundity;  a  constellation. 
Harebell,  h.irc'-bcl,  S.     A  blue  flower  of  the  bell 

shape.  J 
Harebrained,  hare'-brand,  a.  Volatile,  unsettled,  wild. 
Harefoot,  liarc'-fut,  S.    A  bird;  an  herb. 
Harelip,  hare'-lip,  s.    A  fissure  in  the  upper  Up  with 

w  ant  of  substance. 
Haresear,  harz'-eer,  s.    A  plant. 
Haricot,  lisir'-e-ko,  s.    French.    A  kind  of  ragout, 

generally  made  of  meat  steaks  and  cut  roots. 
Harier,  har'-rc-ftr,  s.    A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 

tj'  Either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
should  be  altered.  The  spelling  necessarily  requires  the  a 
long,  as  in  hare  ;  and  the  pronunciation  demands  the  r  to 
be  doubled.  The  most  rational  alteration  would  be  to  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  a  long,  and  to  let  the  other  pronunciation 
be  considered  as  the  language  of  the  stable  and  the  field. 
—  See  Leash. 

To  Ha  UK,  hj\rk,  v.  n.    To  listen. 
Hark,  hark,  inlcrj.    List!  hear!  listen! 
Haul,  hi\rl,  s.    The  filaments  of  flax;  any  filamentous 

substance. 

11  \RLEvuiN,  hAr'-lc-kIn,  8.  415.    A  buffoon  who  ployu 
tricks  to  divert  the  populace,  a  jackpudding. 
\ULOT,  hilr'-liU,  s.  166.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 


11     _  , 

Haulotuy,  har'-h* t  rr,  .<?,      The  trade  of  a  harlot, 

lornicati<»n ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 
Harm,  IiArin,  s.    Injury,  crime,  wickedness;  mischief, 

detriment,  hurl. 
To  Harm,  hinii,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  injure. 


HAR  (  223  )  HAT 

nSr  167,  n5t  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  p&And  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 


lunoceiitly,  without 
Inuoccnce,  freedom 

a.    Adapted  to  each 


Harmful,  li«lriii'-fiil,  a.    Hurtful,  mischievous. 
Harmfully,  hai-m'-ful-e,  ad.    Hurtfully,  noxiously. 
HARMFlL^Ess,  harm'-fiil-iies,   s.     Hurtfulness,  mis- 
chievousuess. 

Harmless,  hftrm'-le;!,  a.     Imioceut,  innoxious,  not 

hurtful ;  unhurt,  imdama^etl. 
Harmlessly,  harni'-les-le,  ad. 

hurt,  without  crime. 
Harmless\ess,  harm'-les-nes,  s. 

from  injury  or  hurt. 
Harmomcal,  hi\r-raon'-e-kal,  ) 
Harmomck,  har-moii'-ik,  508.) 

other,  musical. 

Harmomous,  har-rao'-ne-us,  a.  Adapted  to  each 
other,  haviug  the  parts  proportioned  to  each  other; 
musical, 

Harmomously,  har-nio'-ne-iis-le,  ad.  With  just 
adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each  other;  musi- 
cally, Mith  concord  of  sounds. 

HARMO^:^ous^Ess,  har-mo'-ne-us-nes,  s.  Proportion, 
musicalness. 

To  Harmonize,  har'-mo-nlze,  v.  a.  To  adjust  iu  fit 
proportions. 

Harmo.vy,  har'-mo-ne,  s.  The  just  adaption  of  one 
part  to  auother;  just  proportion  of  sound;  concord,  cor- 
respondent sentiment. 

HARXESsi,  har'-n6s,  s.  Armour,  defensive  furniture  of 
war;  the  traces  of  draught  horses,  particularly  of  carriages 
of  pleasure. 

To  Harxess,  liar'-nes,  v.  a.     To  dresa  in  armour; 

to  llx  horses  in  their  traces. 
Harp,  harp,  s.    A  lyre,  an  instrument  strung  Avith  wire 

and  struck  with  the  linger;  a  constellation. 
To  Harp,  lifirp,  v.  n.    To  play  on  the  harp;  to  touch 

any  passion ;  to  dwell  vexatiously  on  one  subject. 
Harper,  har'-pfir,  s.  98.    A  player  on  the  harp, 
Harping-irox,  har'-ping-r-urn,  s.    A  bearded  dart 

with  a  line  fastened  to  the  handle,  with  which  whales  are 

struck  and  caught, 
Harpoxeer,  har-poo-neer ,  s.     He  that  throws  the 

harpoon. 

Harpoox,  har-poon',  s.    A  harping  iron. 
Harpsichord,  harp'-se-kord,  s.     A  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Harpy,  har'-pe,  S.  The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds 
which  had  the  faces  of  women,  and  foul  long  claws,  verj 
filthy  creatures;  a  ravenous  wretch. 

Harquebuss,  har'-kwe-bus,  s.  Fr.  Arquebiise.  A 
handgun. 

Harquebussier,  har-kwe-bus-seer ,  s.  275.  One 

armed  with  a  harquebuss. 
Harridan,  har' -re-dan,  s.    A  decayed  strumpet. 
Harrow,  har-ro,  s.     A  frame  of  timbers  croswng 

each  other,  and  set  with  teeth. 
To  Harrow,  har'-ro,  v.  a.  To  break  with  the  hanow ; 

to  tear  up;  to  rip  up;  to  pillage,  to  strip,  to  lay  waste; 

to  invade,  to  harass  with  incursions;  to  disturb,  to  put 

into  commotion. 

Harrower,  har -ro-ur,  s.  He  who  harrows  ;  a  kind 
of  hawk. 

To  Harry,  har'-re,  v.  a.     To  teaze,  to  ruffle;  in 

Scotland,  it  signifies  to  rob,  plunder,  or  oppress. 
Harsh,  harsh,  a.    Austere,  rough,  sour  ;  rough  to  the 

ear;  crabbed,  morose;  peevish;  rugged  to  the  touch; 

unpleasing,  rigorous. 
Harshly,  harsh'-le,  ad.     Sourly,  austerely  to  the 

palate  ;  with  violence,  in  opposition  to  gentleness ;  severely ; 

morosely,  crabbedly;  ruggedly  to  the  car. 
Harshness,  harsh'-ncs,  s.     Sourness,  austere  taste; 

roughness  to  the  ear;  ruggedness  to  the  touch;  crabbed- 

ncHs,  peevishness. 
Hart,  hart,  s.    A  he-deer  of  the  large  kind,  the  male 

of  the  roe. 

Hartshorn,  harts'-horn,  s.    Spirit  drawn  from  horn. 

Hartshorn,  hilrts'-horn,  s.    An  herb. 

Harvest,  har'-vest,  s.    The  season  of  reaping  and 

Sathering  the  corn;  the  corn  ripened,  gathered,  andiuned; 
le  product  of  labour. 


Harvest-home,  har -vest-home.  The  song  which 
the  reapers  sing  at  the  feast  made  for  having  inned  the 
harvest;  the  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure. 

Harvest-lord,  har'-vest-lord,  s.  The  head  reaper 
at  the  harvest. 

Harvester,  har'-ves-tur,  s.  One  who  works  at  the 
harvest. 

Harvestman,  hfir'-vest-man,  s.  A  labourer  in  harvest. 
Has,   haz.      The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 
To  have. 

jrj-  There  is  some  reason  in  the  custom  adopted  by  the 
prolound  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Piiilosoi»hy  of  Rhe- 
torick,  where  he  makes  the  third  persons  of  verbs  end  in 
th,  when  the  succeeding  word  begins  with  s,  to  avoid  tlie 
want  of  distinction  between  the  final  and  initial  s,  and  he 
giveth  several  examples  of  this;  but  this  is  only  avoiding 
iu  one  instance  Avhat  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  thousand;  and 
as  the  lisping  sound  is  not  the  most  respectable  part  of  our 
language,  and  requires  more  effort  than  the  simple  hiss,  it 
may,  except  in  very  solemn  language,  be  very  well  laid  aside. 
To  Hash,  hash,  v.  a.    To  mince,  to  chop  into  small 

pieces  and  mingle. 
Haslet,  ha -slet,    )       n..    ,     ^  .  i-  i.^ 

Harslet,  har -slet,  j  heart,  liver,  and  slights 

of  a  ho^,  with  the  windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat  to  it. 
Hasp,  hasp,  s.  79.    A  clasp  folded  over  a  staple,  and 

fastened  as  with  a  padlock. 
To  Hasp,  hasp,  v.  n.    To  shut  with  a  hasp. 
Hassock,  has'-siik,  s.  166.    A  thick  mat  on  which  men 

kneel  at  church. 
Hast,  hast.    The  second  person  singular  of  Have. 
Haste,  haste,  s.  74.     Hurry,  speed,  nimbleness,  pre- 
cipitation; passion,  vehemence. 
To  Haste,  haste,  472.     I  ^       ,     u  .  * 

rr^  tr.o^^  .  1  "  /IAS  }  ^«  w«  To  make  haste,  to 
io  Hasten,  ha -sn,  405.)  ' 

be  in  a  hurry ;  to  move  with  swiftness. 
To  Haste,  haste. 
To  Hasten,  ha'-sn, 

to  urge  on,  to  precipitate. 
Hastener,  ha-sii-ur,  s. 

hurries. 

Hastily,  lias'-te-le,  ad.  In  a  hurry,  speedily,  nimbly, 
quickly ;  rashly,  precipitately ;  passionately,  with  vehe- 
mence. 

Hastiness,  has'-te-nes,  s.  Haste,  speed,  hurry,  pre- 
cipitation;  angry  testiness,  passionate  vehemence, 

Hastings,  has'-tlngz,  s.    Pease  that  come  early. 

Hasty,  has'-te,  a.  Quick,  speedy;  passionate,  vehe- 
ment; rash,  precipitate;  early  ripe. 

Hasty-pudding,  has'-te-pud'-ing-,  s.  A  pudding  made 
of  milk  and  flour  boiled  quick  together. 

Hat,  hat,  s.  74,    A  cover  for  the  head. 

Hatband,  hat'-band,  s,  88.  A  string  tied  round  the  hat. 

Hatcasb,  hat'-kase,  s.    A  slight  box  for  a  hat. 

To  Hatch,  hatsh,  v.  a.  To  produce  young  from  eggs ; 
to  quicken  the  eggs  by  incubation ;  to  form  by  meditation, 
to  contrive ;  to  shade  by  lines  in  drawing  or  graving. 

To  Hatch,  hatsh,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  state  of  growing 
quick ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  advance  towards  effect. 

Hatch,  hatsh,  s.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg; 
the  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg  ;  the  disclosure,  discovery  ; 
the  half-door ;  in  the  plural,  the  doors  or  openings  by 
which  they  descend  from  one  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  to 
another;  to  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy, 
poverty,  or  depression.  In  this  sense,  it  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural,  as,  to  be  under  the  hatches,  to  be  in  distress. 

To  Hatchel,  liak'-kl,  v.  a.  To  beat  flax  so  as  to 
separate  the  fibrous  from  the  brittle  part, 

Hatchel,  hak'-kl,  s.  The  instrument  with  which  flax 
is  beaten. 

Hatcheller,  hak'-kl-iir,  s.    A  beater  of  flax. 
Hatchet,  hatsh  -it,  s.  99,    A  small  axe. 
Hatchet-face,  hiitsh'-it-fase,  s.    An  ugly  face. 
Hatchment,  hatsh'-ment,  s.     Armorial  escutcheon 

placed  over  a  door  at  a  funeral. 
Hatchway,  hatsh'-wa,  s.     The  way  over  or  through 

the  hatches. 

To  Hate,  hate,  v.  a.  74. 
abominate, 


V.  a.  472.     To  push  forward, 


One  that  hastens  or 


To  detest,  to  abhor,  to 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  ~  me  93,  mU  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  102,  m5 ve  164, 


athorrence : 


Hate,  hate,  s.    Malignity,  detestation. 
Hateful,  liate'-ful,  a.      That  causes 

oilious,  abhorrent,  malignant,  malevolent. 
Hatefully,  hate'-fiil-e,  ad.     Odiously,  abominably; 

malignantly,  maliciously 
HATEFtLXESS,  hatc -tul-ncs,  s.  Odiousuess. 
Hater,  ha -tur,  s.  98.    One  that  hates. 
Hath,  hdth.     The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 

To  have;  now  seldom  used  but  in  solemn  composition.— 

See  Has. 

Hatred,  ha -tred,  s.    Hate,  ill-will,  malignity. 

To  Hatter,  hat'-tiir,  v.  a.    To  harass,  to  weary. 

Hatter,  hiit'-tfir,  s.  98.    A  maker  of  hats. 

Hattock,  hat'-tak,  s.  100.    A  shock  of  corn. 

Haveebk,  liiW-berk,  s.  *il3.    A  coat  of  mail. 

To  Have,  hiiv,  v.  a.  75.  Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Had. 
To  carry,  to  wear ;  to  possess ;  to  obtain,  to  enjoy ;  to 
contain;  to  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another;  it  is  most 
used  in  English,  as  in  other  European  languages,  as  an 
auxiliary  verb  to  make  the  tenses.  Have,  the  preterpei- 
fect,  and  Had,  the  preterpluperfect :  Have  at,  or  with,  i^^ 
an  expression  denoting  resolution  to  make  some  attempt. 

Havex,  ha-vn,  s.  103.  A  port,  a  harbour,  a  safe 
station  for  ships ;  a  shelter,  an  asylum. 

Haver,  hav'-fir,  S.  98.    Possessor,  holiler. 

Haigh,  haw,  s.    A  little  meadow  lying  in  a  valley. 
ttr  This  word,  though  for  ages  obsolete,  or  heard  onlj 

in  the  proper  names  t)t  FetherstoneliaugU,  Ffnliphau^U, 

etc  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  late  whim 

sical  deception  we  meet  with  in  some  gardens  where  we  are 

suddenly  stopped  by  a  deep  valley  wholly  imperceptible  tiJl 

we  come  to  the  edge  of  it.     The  expression  ot  surprise; 

Hah!  Hah!  which  generally  breaks  out  upon  a  discovery 

of  the  deception,  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  origin  ol 

this  word. 

Havgiit,  hiWt,  a.    Haughty,  insolent,  proud. 
Haughtily,  haw'-te-le,  ad.    Proudly,  arrogantly. 
Haughtiness,  haw'-te-nes,  s.    Pride,  arrogance. 
Haughty,  haw'-te,  a.  393.     Proud,  lofty,  insolent, 

arrogant,  contemptuous  ;  proudly  great. 
Having,  hav'-ing-,  S.     Possession,  estate,  fortune ;  the 

act  or  state  of  possessing ;  behaviour,  regularity. 
Haviouk,  lia-ve-ur,  S.    Conduct,  manners. 
To  Haul,  liawl,  v.  a.    To  pull,  to  draw,  to  drag  by 

violence.  — See  Hale.  .         ^,  i 

f^r  This  word  is  in  more  frequent  use  than  the  word 
To  hale,  and  seems  to  have  a  shade  of  dilFerence  in  it^ 
meaning.  To  hale  seems  to  signify  the  forcing  or  dragging 
of  a  verson  ;  and  to  haul,  the  forcing  or  dragging  of  a  thing  , 
and  is  generally  used  in  sea  business,  or  on  ludicrous  oc- 
casions to  a  person,  as,  To  pull  and  haul  one  about. 
Haul,  hawl,  s.  Pull,  violence  in  dragging. 
Haum,  hawin,  s.  213.  Straw. 

Haunch,  hansh,  s.  214.     The  thigh,  the  hind  hip 

the  rear,  the  hind  part. 
To  Haunt,  lii\nt,  v.  a.    To  frequent,  to  be  much  about 
anv  place  or  person;  it  is  used  frequently  in  an  ill  sense 
of  one  that  comes  unwelcome;  it  is  eminently  used  ol 
apparitions.  .        o       .  i 

ttf-  This  word  was  in  quiet  Possession  ot  its  true  sounti 
till  a  late  draniatick  piece  made  its  appearance,  Mhich,  to 
the  Hurprise  of  those  who  had  heard  the  language  spoken 
half  a  century,  was,  by  some  speakers,  ciWed  the  Haumtcd 
Tower.  This  was  certainly  the  improvement  ol  some  critjck 
in  the  language;  for  a  plain  common  speaker  would  iin 
donbtcdiy  have  pronounced  the  cm,  as  in  aunt,  jaunt,  etc 
and  as  it  had  always  been  pronounced  in  the  Druiuvur 
or  the  llanntcd  House.  That  this  pronunciation  is  agree 
able  to  analogy,  see  Principles,  ^o.  214. 
To  Haunt,  hant,  v.  n.  To  be  much  about,  to  appear 
frequently. 

Hai  NT,  hint,  8.     Place  in  which  one  is  frequently 

found;  iiabit  of  being  in  a  certain  place 
Hai  lifint'-tur,  «.  98. 

often  found  in  any  place. 
Ha^ock,  hjiv'-vftk,  8.  Kid. 

de\  iiHtalion. 
Havim  u,  luiv'-Tflk,  inter;. 

10  Klaiigliter. 
To  Wwovh,  hiiv'-vuk,  v.  a 
Hai'ibuy,  lio'-boc, 


Hautboy  Strawberry,  ho-boe,  s.    See  strawberry. 
Haut-gout,  ho-gOo',  s.    French.    Any*thing  with  a 
strong  scent. 

Haw,  hiiw,  s.    The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn; 
a  hedge ;  an  excrescence  in  the  eye ;  a  small  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  a  house. 
Hawthorn,  haw'-tAorn,  s.  The  thorn  that  bears  haws ; 

the  white  thorn. 
Hawthorn,  hiiw'-t/iorn,  a.    Belonging  to  the  white 

thorn;  consisting  of  white  thorn. 
To  Haw,  haw,  v.  n.     To  speak  slowly  with  frequent 

intermission  and  hesitation. 
Hawk,  iiawk,  s.    A  bird  of  prey,  used  much  anciently 
in  sport  to  catch  other  birds;  an  effort  to  force  phlegm 
up  ihe  throat. 

To  Hawk,  hawk,  v.  n.     To  fly  hawks  at  fowls  ;  to 
fly  at,  to  attack  on  the  wing ;  to  force  up  phlegm  with  a 
noise ;  to  sell  by  proclaiming  in  the  streets. 
Haavked,  hiUv'-ked,  a.  366.     Formed  like  a  hawk's 
bill. 

Hawker,  haw'-kiir,  s.  98.     One  who  sells  wares  by 

proclaiming  them  in  the  streets. 
Hawkweed,  hawk' -weed,  s.    A  plant. 
Hawses,  baw'-siz,  s.  99.    Two  round  holes  under  a 

ip's  head  or  beak,  through  vhich  the  cables  pass. 
Hay,  ha,  s.    Grass  dried  to  fodder  cattle  in  winter;  a 
kind  of  dance. 

Haymaker,  ha'-ma-kfir,  s.    One  employed  in  drying 

grass  for  hay. 

Hazard,  haz'-flrd,  s.  88.    Chance,  accident;  danger, 

chance  of  danger ;  a  game  at  dice. 
To  Hazard,  haz'-fird  v.  a.    To  expose  to  chance. 


Frequenter,  one  that  is 
Waste,  wide  and  general 
A  word  of  encouragement 


To  wawtc,  to  destroy. 
A  wind  ini>lru|BGUt. 


To  try  the  chance,  to 
2.    Venturesome,  liable 


To  Hazard,  haz'-urd,  v.  n, 

adventure. 
Hazardable,  haz'-ur-da-bl, 

to  chance. 

Hazarder,  haz'-ur-dur,  s.    He  who  hazards. 
Hazardry,  haz'-ur-dre,  s.    Temerity,  precipitation. 
Hazardous,  haz'-iir-diis,  a.     Dangerous,  exposed  to 
chance. 

Hazardously,  haz'-fir-d&s-le,  ad.    With  danger  or 

chance. 

Haze,  haze,  s.    Fog,  mist. 
Hazel,  ha'-zl,  s.  102.    A  nut-tree. 
Hazel, ha -zl,  a.    Light  brown,  of  the  colour  of  hazel. 
Hazelly,  ha -zl-e,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  hazel,  a  light 
brown. 

Hazy,  ha'-zc,  a.    Dark,  foggy,  misty. 

He,  hee,  pron.  Oblique  case  Jlim.  Plur.  Thaj.  Ob- 
lique case  Them.  The  man  that  M  as  named  before ;  the 
man,  the  person;  man,  or  male  being;  male,  as,  a  He 
bear,  a  He  goat. 

Head,  hed,  s.  234.  The  part  of  the  animal  that  con- 
tains the  brain  or  the  organ  of  sensation  or  thought ; 
chief,  principal  person,  one  to  whom  the  rest  arc  subor- 
dinate ;  place  of  honour,  the  lirst  place ;  understanding, 
faculties  of  the  mind;  resistance,  hostile  opposition ;  state 
of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his  age  is  known;  the  toj)  of 
any  thing  bigger  than  the  rest;  the  forepart  of  any  thing, 
as  of  a  sliip;  that  vhich  rises  on  the  top  of  liquors  ;  upper 
part  of  a  bed;  dress  of  the  head  ;  principal  topick  of  a 
discourse;  source  ot  a  stream;  crisis,  pitch ;  it  is  very 
improperly  applied  to  roots. 

To  IIkad,  ht'd,  V.  a.  To  lead,  to  influence,  to  direct, 
to  govern;  to  behead,  to  kill  by  taking  away  the  head; 
to  lit  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  principal  part ;  to  lop  trees 
at  the  lop. 

Hkadach,  Iifd'-akc,  .9.  355.    Pain  in  the  head. 

Headband,  bcd'-band,  s.  A  fillet  for  the  head,  a  top- 
knot; the  band  to  each  end  of  a  book. 

Headiiorough,  hCd'-brtr-ro,  s.  A  constable,  a  iub- 
ordinate  constable. 

Hkaddhkss,  h(  d'-dr?s,  s.  The  covering  of  a  woman's 
head;  any  thing  resembling  a  head-driss.  ^ 

Hdaduh,  Iird'-dCir,  s.  98.  One  that  heads  nails  or  pins, 
or  the  like;  the  iirsl  brick  in  the  angle. 

HKADiNUisei,  hrMl'-dr-ii^H,  s.  Hurry,  rashness,  slub- 
boruuess,  precipitation,  obstinacy. 
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Hearse,  her<?e,  s.  234.    A  carriage  in  which  the  dead 


Headi.a\d,  hed'-land,  S.    Promontory,  cape;  ground 
under  hedges. 

HEADtEss!,  hed'-les,  a.  Without  a  head,  beheaded 
without  a  chief;  obstinate,  inconsiderate,  ignorant. 

Headlong,  hed'-long-,  a.  Rash,  thoughtless;  sudden 
precipitate. 

Headloxg,  hed'-long-,  ad.    With  the  head  foremost ; 

rashly,  without  thought,  precipitately;  hastily,  without 

delay  or  respite. 
Headpiece,  hed'-peese,  s.  Armour  for  the  head,  helmet ; 

understanding,  force  of  mind. 
Headquarters,  hed-lr\yar'-tiirz,   s.     The  place  of 

general  rendezvous,  or  lodgment  for  soldiers,  where  the 

commander  in  chief  takes  up  his  quarters. 
Headship,  hed'-ship,  s.     Dignity,  authority,  chief 

place. 

Headsman,  hedz'-man,  s.  88.  Executioner. 
Headstall,  lied'-stull,  s.  406.    Part  of  the  bridle 

that  covers  the  head. 
Headstone,  hed'-stone,  s.    The  first  or  capital  stone. 
Headstrong,  lied'-strong,  a.    Unrestrained,  violent, 

ungovernable. 

Headworkman,  hed-wurk'-man,  s.    The  foreman. 
Heady,  hed'-de,  a.    Rash,  precipitate,  hasty,  violent; 

apt  to  affect  the  head. 
To  Heal,  hele,  V.  a.  227.  To  cure  a  person;  to  restore 

from  hurt,  si'^kness,  or  wound;  to  reconcile;  as,  he  healed 

all  dissensions. 
To  Heal,  hele,  v.  n.    To  grow  well. 
Healer,  hele'-ur,  s.    One  who  cures  or  heals. 
Healing,  hele'-ing,  part.  a.  Mild,  mollifying,  gentle, 

assuasive. 

Health,  htltJi,  s.  234.  Freedom  from  bodily  pain  or 
sickness ;  welfare  of  mind,  purify,  goodness ;  salvation, 
prosperity ;  wish  of  happiness  in  drinking. 

Healthful,  liehA'-fiil,  a.  Free  from  sickness;  well- 
disposed,  wholesome,  salubrious;  salutary,  productive  of 
salvation. 

Healthfully,  heltZi'-ful-le,  ad.  In  health;  whole- 
somely. 

Healthfulness,  heUZi'-ful-nes,  s.  State  of  being 
well ;  wholesomeness. 

Healthily,  helt7i'-e-lc,  ad.    Without  sickness. 

Healthines..,  helffe'-e-nes,  s.    The  state  of  health. 

Healthless,  helt/i'-les,  a.    Weak,  sickly,  infirm. 

Healthsome,  helt/i'-suni,  a.    Wholesome,  salutary. 

Healthy,  h^\th'-e,  a.    In  health,  free  from  sickness. 

Heap,  hepe,  s.  227.  Many  single  things  thrown  to- 
gether, a  pile;  a  crowd,  a  throng,  a  rabble;  cluster, 
number  driven  together. 

To  Heap,  hej)e,  v.  a.  To  throw  on  heaps,  to  pile,  to 
throw  together;  to  accumulate,  to  lay  up;  to  add  to  some- 
thing else. 

Heaper,  lie'-pur,  s.  98.  One  that  makes  piles  or 
heaps. 

Heapy,  he'-pe,  a.    Lying  in  heaps. 

To  Hear,  here,  v.  n.  227.    To  enjoy  the  sense  by 

which  words  are  distinguished;  to  listen,  to  hearken;  to 

be  told,  to  have  an  account. 
To  Hear,  here,  v.  a.     To  perceive  by  the  ear;  to 

give  an  audience,  or  allowance  to  speak ;  to  attend,  to 

listen  to,  lo  obey ;  to  try,  to  attend  judicially;  to  attend 

favourably;  to  acknowledge. 
Heard,  herd,  234.    The  pret.  of  To  Hear. 

rCr  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  so  as  to 
rh>me  with  feared.  But  if  this  were  the  true  sound,  it 
ought  to  be  written  AearerZ, and  considered  as  regular:  the 
short  sound  like  herd  is  certainly  the  true  i>ronunciation, 
and  the  verb  is  irregular.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  INares,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  VV.  Johnston,  mark  the  w  ord  as  1  have  done. 
Hearer,  herc'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  attends  to  any 

doctrine  or  discourse. 
Hearing,  here'-lng,  s.    The  sense  by  which  soimds 

are  perceived;  audience;  judicial  trial;  reach  of  the  ear 
To  Hearken,  hikr-kn,  v.  n.  103.  243.    To  listen  by 

way  of  curiosity  ;  to  attend,  to  pay  regard. 
Hearkener,  hilr'-kn-ur,  s.  Listener,  one  that  hearkens. 
Hearsay,  here'-sa,  8.    Report,  rumour. 


are  conveyed  to  the  grave;  a  temporary  monument  set 
over  a  grave. 

Heart,  hfirt,  s.  243.  The  muscle  which  by  its  con- 
traction and  dilatation  propels  the  blood  through  the  course 
of  circulation,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  the  source 
of  vital  motion;  the  chief  part;  the  vital  part;  the  inner 
part  of  any  thing;  courage,  sjiirit;  seal  of  love;  affection, 
inclination;  memory;  to  find  in  the  heart  to  be  not  wholly 
averse;  secret  meaningj  hidden  intention;  conscience, 
sense  of  good  or  ill;  it  is  much  used  in  composition  for 
mind  or  affection. 

Heart-ach,  hart'-ake,  s.  355.  Sorrow,  pang,  anguish^ 

Heart-break,  hart'-hrake,  s.    Overpowering  sorrow. 

Heart-breaker,  hart'-bra-kur,  s.  A  cant  name  for 
a  woman's  curls. 

Heart-breaking,  hart'-bra-king,  a.  Overpowering 
with  sorrow. 

Heart-breaking,  hart'-br.i-king,  s.  Overpowering 

grief. 

Heart-burned,  hart'-burnd,  a.  Having  the  heart 
inflamed. 

Heart-burning,   hart'-bur-nlng",  s.     Pain  at  the 

stomach,  commonly  from  an  acrid  humour;  discontent, 

secret  enmity. 
Heart-dear,  hart'-dere,  a.    Sincerely  beloved. 
Heart-ease,  hart'-eze,  «.    Quiet,  tranquillity. 
Heart-easing,  hart'-ez-Ing',  a.    Giving  quiet. 
Heart-felt,  hart'-felt,  a.    Felt  in  the  conscience, 

felt  at  the  heart. 
Heart-peas,  hart'-peze,  s.    A  plant. 
Heart-sick,  hart'-sik,  a.    Pained  in  mind;  mortally 

ill,  hurt  in  the  constitution. 
Hearts-ease,  harts'-eze,  «.    A  plant. 
Heart-strings,  hart'-stringz,  s.    The  tendons  or 

nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 
Heart-struck,  hart'-struk,  a.    Driven  to  the  heart, 

infixed  for  ever  in  the  mind  ;  shocked  witu  fear  or  dismay. 
Heart-swelling,  hart'-swel-ling,  a.    Rankling  in 

the  mind. 

Heart-whole,  hart'-hwole,  a.  397.  With  the  affec- 
tions yet  unfixed;  with  the  vitals  :^et  unimpaired. 

Heart-wounded,  hart'-w66n-ded,  a.  Filled  with 
passion  of  love  or  grief. 

Hearted,  hart'-ed,  a.  Only  used  in  composition,  as, 
hard-hearted. 

To  Hearten,  hart'-tn,  v.  a.  243.  To  encourage,  to 
animate,  to  stir  up ;  to  meliorate  with  manure. 

Hearth,  hart^,  s.  243.  The  pavement  of  a  room 
where  a  fire  is  made. 

itr  Till  1  had  inspected  the  Dictionaries,  I  could  not  con- 
ceive there  were  two  pronunciations  of  this  word;  but  now 
I  find  that  Mr.Elphinston,  W.Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  sound 
the  diphthong  as  in  earth  and  dearth;  while  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.Kenrick,  Mr.  ]\ares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, give  it  as  I  have  done. 

Heartily,  har'-te-le,  ad.    Sincerely,  actively,  dili- 
ently,  vigorously ;  from  the  heart,  fully ;  eagerly,  with 
_esire. 

Heartiness,  har -te-nes,  s.  Sincerity,  freedom  from 
hypocrisy;  vigour,  diligence,  strength. 

Heartless,  hart'-les,  n.    Without  courage,  spiritless. 

Heartlessly,  liitrt'-les-le,  ad.  Without  courage, 
faintly,  timidly.     ,    ,   ,  , 

Heartlessness,  hart -les-nes,  «,  Want  of  courage 
or  spirit,  dejeciion  of  mind. 

Hearty,  hiir'-tc,  a.  243.  Sincere,  undissembled,  warm, 
zealous;  in  full  health;  vigorous,  strong. 

Hearty-hale,  har'-te-hale,  a.    Good  for  the  heart. 

Heat,  hete,  S.  227.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  ap- 
proach or  touch  of  fire ;  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
burning;  hot  weather;  state  of  any  body  under  the  action 
of  fire;  one  violent  action  uuintermitted  ;  the  state  of  being 
once  hot;  a  course  at  a  race;  pimples  in  the  face,  flush; 
agitation  of  sudden  or  violent  passion ;  faction,  contest, 
party  rage;  ardour  of  thought  or  elocution. 

To  Heat,  hete,  v.  a.    To  make  hot,  to  endoe  with  the 
power  of  burning;  to  cause  to  ferment;  to  make  the  con- 
stitution feverish ;  to  warm  m  ith  vehemence  of  paKsion 
or  desire ;  to  agitate  the  blood  and  spirits  with  action. 
Ff 
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Heater,  lie'-tAr,  s.  98.    An  iron  made  hot,  and  put 

into  a  box-iron,  to  smooth  and  plait  linen. 
Heath,  liet/t,  s.  227.    A  plant;  a  place  overgrown  with 

heath  ;  a  place  covered  with  shrubs  of  whatever  kind. 
Heath-cock,  liet/t-kok,  s.  A  large  fowl  that  frequents 
heaths. 

Heath-peas,  hetJ^'-peze,  s.  A  species  of  bitter  vetch. 

Heath-rose,  het/i'-roze,  s.    A  plaut. 

Heathen,  he'-THn,  s.  227.  The  gentiles,  the  pagans, 
the  nations  unacquainted  with  the  covenant  of  grace, 

Heathen,  lie'-THii,  a.  103.    Gentile,  pagau. 

Heatheivish,  he'-THii-Ish,  a.  Belonging  to  the  gen- 
tiles   wild,  savage,  rapacious,  cruel. 

He  atheivishly,  lie -THH-isli-le,  ad.  After  the  manner 
of  heathens. 

Heathe!«ism,  lie'-THn-izrn,  s.    Gentilism,  paganism. 
Heathy,  heth'-e,  a.    Full  of  heath. 
To  Heave,  heve,  v.  a.  227.  Pret.  Heaved,  anciently 
Hove.   Part.  Heaved  or  Hoven.  To  lift,  to  raise  from  the 

f round ;  to  cari-y ;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to  force  up  from  the 
reast;  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 
To  Heave,  heve,  v.  n.     To  pant,  to  breathe  with 
pain;  to  labour;  to  rise  with  pain,  to  swell  and  fall;  to 
keck,  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 
Heave,  heve,  s.    Lift,   exertion  or  efforts  upwards; 

rising  of  the  breast;  effort  to  vomit;  struggle  to  rise. 
Heaven,  hev'-vn,  s.  103.  234.    The  regions  above, 
the  expanse  of  the  sky;  the  habitation  of  God,  good  angels, 
and  pure  souls  departed ;  the  supreme  power,  the  sove- 
reign of  heaven. 
Heaven-born,  hev'-vn-born,  a.    Descended  from  the 

celestial  regions. 
Heaven-bred,  hev'-vn-bred,  a.     Produced  or  cul 

tivated  in  heaven. 
Heaven-built,  hev'-vn-bilt,  a.    Built  by  the  agency 

of  the  gods.  ^  ^ 

He  A  VE>i -DIRECTED,  hev'-VH-de-rek  -ted,  a.  Raised 

towards  the  sky ;  taught  by  the  powers  of  heaven 
HEAVE^LY,  hev'-vn-le,  a.  Resembling  heaven,  supreme- 
ly excellent;  celestial,  inhabiting  heaven. 
Heavenly,  hev'-vn-le,  ad.    In  a  manner  resembling 

that  of  heaven;  by  the  agency  or  influence  of  heaven 
Heaven-avard,  hev'-vn-ward,  ad.    Towards  heaven. 
Heavily,  hev'-e-le,  ad.    With  great  weight;  griev- 
ously, aftiictively ;  sorrowfully,  with  an  air  of  dejection. 
Heaviness,  hev'-e-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  heavy 
weight;  dejection  of  mind,  depression  of  spirit;  inap 
titude  to  motion  or  thought;  oppression ; crush, affliction 
deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 
Heavy,  hev'-ve,  a.  234.    Weighty,  tending  strongly 
to  the  centre;  sorrowful,  dejected,  depressed;  grievous 
oppressive,  atflidive;  wanting  spirit  or  rapidity  of  sen 
tinient,  unanimated;    wanting  activity,  indolent,  lazv ; 
drowsy,  dull,  torpid;   slow,   sluggish;    stupid,  foolish; 
burdensome,  troublesome,  tedious;  loaded,  encumbered, 
burdened:  not  easily  digt  sted ;  rich  in  soil,  fertile, 
heavy  lands;  deep,  cumbersome,  as,  heavy  roads. 

Heavy,  hSv'-ve,  ad.    As  an  adverb  it  is  only  used 

composition,  heavily. 
Hebdomad,  heb'-do-mad,  s.  A  week,  a  space  of  seven 

dajH. 

Hi;iii)«)MAUAL,  h^;b-doni'-a-diil,  518 
Hkkdomadahy,  hf;b-doin'-a-dar-e, 

conslHting  of  seven  days. 
7'o  Hktietate,  heb'-e-tate,  V.  tt.    To  dull,  to  blunt 

to  Htiipify. 

1Iebktatio\,  h{";b-e-ta'-Khun,  s.    The  act  of  dulling; 

tiie  Htate  of  being  dulled. 
Hkrkti  DE,  hfib'-e-tudc,  s.  Duluesa,  obtuseness,  blunt 

W.hH. 

Hekuaikm,  lieb'-ra-izin,  s,  335.    A  Hebrew  idiom. 
Hekiiem,  lie'- hr^'x^  a.      A  deHC<;ndant  of  lleb«;r,  ai 

Ihraelite,  a  .lew;  thi:  language  of  the  liebrews. 
llEisuAihT,  lieb'-ra-iftt,  s.  503.      A  man  ekilled  in 

Hebrew. 

I  hiive  (lilTered  from  Mr.  Slicridnn.  Mr.  Srr»tf,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  in  (lie  qii.inlilv  of  the  lirst  hUfalde  of  iHIh  and 
the  preceding  word,  uud  think  1  am  uol  only  authorised  by 


a.  Habitual,  constitutional; 


a.  Weekly 


analogy,  but  the  best  usage.  It  may  be  observed,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  uniform  analogy  in  the  language,  than  that 
of  shortening  the  lirst  syllable  of  a  primitive  of  three  syl- 
lables with  the  accent  on  the  lirst,  503,  h. 
Hebrician,  he-brish'-an,  s.  One  skilful  in  Hebrevr. 
Hecatomb,  hek'-a-tOOra,  s.  A  sacrifice  of  an  hundred 
cattle. 

Hectical,  hek'-te-kal, 
Hectick,  hek'-tik,  509. 

troubled  with  a  morbid  heat. 
Hectick,  hek'-tlk,  s.    A  hectick  fever. 
Hector,  hek'-tur,  s.  418.  1G6.   A  bully ;  a  blustering, 

turbulent,  nois}^  fellow. 
To  Hector,  hek'-tur,  v.  a.  To  threaten,  to  treat  with 

insolent  terms.^ 
To  Hector,  hek'-tur,  v.  n.    To  play  the  bully. 
Hederaceous,  hed-er-a'-shus,  a.    Producing  ivy. 
Hedge,  hedje,  s.    A  fence  made  round  grounds  with 
prickly  bushes. 

Hedge,  hcdje,  s.  Prefixed  to  any  word,  signifies  some- 
thing mean. 

To  Hedge,  hedje,  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  a  hedge;  to 
obstruct;  to  encircle  for  defence;  to  shut  up  within  an 
enclosure ;  to  force  into  a  place  already  full. 
To  Hedge,  hedje,  v.  n.    To  shift,  to  hide  the  head. 
Hedge-born,  hedje'-born,   a.     Of  no  known  birth, 
meanly  born. 

Hedge-fumitory,  hedje-fu'-ine-tur-e,  s.    A  plant. 
Hedge-hog,  hsdje'-liog",  s.  An  animal  set  with  prickles 

like  thorns  in  a  hedge ;  a  term  of  reproach ;  a  plant. 
Hedge-hyssop,  hedje-hiz'-zup,  s.     A  species  of  wil- 
low-word.— See  Hyssop. 
Hedge-mustard,  hedje-mus'-tard,  s.    A  plant. 
Hedge-note,  hedje'-notc,  s.    A  word  of  contempt  for 
low  poetry. 

Hedge-pig,  hedje'-plg,  s.    A  young  hedgehog. 
Hedge-row,  hedje' -ro,  s.     The  series  of  trees  or 

bushes  planted  for  enclosures. 
Hedge-sparrow,  hedje-spar'-ro,  s.    A  sparrow  that 

lives  in  bushes. 
Hedging-bill,  hedje'-ing-bil,  s.    A  cutting-hook  used 

in  trimming  hedges. 
Hedger,  hedje'-ur,  s.    One  who  makes  hedges. 
To  Heed,  heed,  v.  a.    246.    To  mind,  to  regard,  to 

take  notice  of,  to  attend. 
Heed,  heed,   s.      Care,   attention;    caution;  care  to 
avoid ;  notice,  observation  ;  seriousness ;  regard,  respect- 
ful notice. 

Heedful,   heed'-ful,   a.     W^atchfnl,  cautious,  suspi- 
cious ;  attentive,  careful,  observing. 
Heedfully,  heed'-ful-e,  ad.    Attentively,  carefully, 
cautiously. 

Heedfulness,  heed'-ful-nes,  s.    Caution,  vigilance. 
Heedily,  heed'-e-le,  ad.    Cautiously,  vigilantly. 
Heedii^ESS,  lieed'-e-nes,  s.    Caution,  vigilance. 
Heedless,  heed'-ICs,  a.    Negligent,  inattentive,  care- 
less. 

Heedlessly,  heed'-h";s-le,  ad.  Carelessly,  negligently. 
Heedlessi^ess,  heed'-lSs-nSs,  s.    Carelessness,  negli- 
gence, inattention. 
Heel,  heel,  s.  216.    The  part  of  the  foot  that  protu- 
beratcs  behind;  the  feet  einplojed  in  flight;  to  be  at  the 
heels,  to  pursue  closely,  to  follow  hard  ;  to  lay  by  the 
heels,  to  fetler,  to  shackle,  to  put  in  g^vea;  the  back 
part  of  a  slocking,  whence  the  phrase  to  be  out  at  the 
ii<-els,  to  be  worn  out. 
7'o  Heel,  heel,  v.  n.    To  dance;  to  lean  on  one  side, 

as  the  ship  heels. 
Heeler,  lieel'-ur,  s.     A  cock 

his  heels. 
1  i EEL-i'iECE,  heel'-pesc, 

d(;r  part  of  the  shoe. 
To  .11  eel-pi ECK,  heel'-pet 

l(;athec  on  a  shoe-heel. 
Heft,  hell,  s.    Heaving,  effort;  for  haft,  handle. 
Ili  GiUA,  lie-jl'-ni,  or  hed'-je-ra,  s.     A  term  in  chro- 
nology, signifiing  the  cporlia,  or  account  of  time,  u-^ed 
by  the  Arabians,  who  begin  from  the  day  tliat  Mahom«t 


that  strikes  well  with 
piece  fixed  on  the  hia- 
a.    To  put  a  piece  ot 


HEL  (  22T  )  HEN 

nhr  167,  not  163  — tube  ITl,  tSb  172,  bi\ll  173  —  ^il  299  -p(^5nd  313  — <Mn  46G,  this  469. 


was  forced  to  escape  from  Mecca,  July  sixteenth,  A.  D. 
sis  huudred  and  twenty-two. 

tzr  'A'iie  latter  pronunciation  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
Barclay,  and  Bailey ;  and  the  former  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry.   The  latter, lam  informed, 
is  tue  pronunciation  of  Oriental  scholars,  though  the  former 
is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  seeins  to  fall  in 
with  those  Arabic  Spanish  names,  Ramirez,  yilinira,  etc. 
as  well  as  the  Grecian,  Tauchira,  Thijatira,  Dejanira,  etc. 
Heifer,  hef-fur,  s.  98.  254.    A  young  cow, 
Heighho,  lii'-lio,  interj.    An  expression  of  slight  lan- 
guor and  uneasiness. 
Height,  Iiite,  or  hate,  s.  253.    Elevation  above  the 
ground;   degree   of  altitude;   summit,  ascent,  towering 
eminence;  elevation  of  rank;  the  utmost  degree,  utmost 
exertion;  state  of  excellence;  advance  towards  perfection. 
The  first  of  these  modes  is  the  most  general ;  and  the 
last,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  spelling.   Milton  was  the 
patron  of  the  first,  and,  in  his  zeal  for  analogy,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  spelt  the  word  heighth.    This  is  still  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vulgar,  and  seems  at  first  sight  the 
most  agreeable  to  analogy ;  but  though  the  sound  of  the 
ailjective  high  is  generally  pre-erved  in  the  abstract /lei^/it, 
the  h  is  always  placed  before  the  t,  and  is  perfectly  mute. 
Mr.  Garrick's  pronunciation  (and  which  is  certainly  the 
best)  was  hite. — Sec  Drought. 

To  Heighten,  lil'-tn,  v.  a   103.    To  raise  higher,  to 
improve,  to  meliorate;  to  aggravate;  to  improve  by  de- 
•  corations. 

Heixous,  ha'-niis,  a.  249.  Atrocious,  wicked  in  a  high 
degree. 

U/^  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  of  e  to  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  contrary  to  every  Dictioncry,  to  ana- 
logy, and,  1  think,  the  best  usage;  which,  if  1  am  not  mis- 
taken, always  gives  the  first  syllable  of  this  \»  ord  the  sound 
of  slender  a.  That  this  was  the  sound  of  this  syllable  for- 
ilierly,  we  may  gather  from  the  spelling  of  it:  for  in  Char- 
les the  Second's  time,  Mr.  Baxter  is  accused  by  Mr.  Dan- 
rcrs  of  publishing  the  Aainous  charge  against  the  Baptists 
of  baptizing  naked. 

Heiaously,  ha'-nus-le,  ad.    Atrociously,  wickedly. 
Heixousness,  ha'-nus-nes,  s.    Atrociousness,  wicked- 
ness. 

Heir,  are,  s.  249.  394.  One  that  is  inheritor  of  any 
thing  after  the  present  possessor. 

Heiresjs,  .'ire' -Is,  s.  99.  An  inheritrix,  a  woman  that 
inherits. 

Heirless,  are'-les,  a. 

Heirship,  are'-ship,  s. 
vileges  of  an  heir. 

Heirloom,  arc'-lOom,  s.  Any  furniture  or  moveables 
decreed  to  descend  by  inheritance,  and  therefore  insepar  - 
able from  the  freehold. 

Held,  held.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Hold. 

Heliacal,  he-li'-a-kal,  a.  Emerging  from  the  lustre 
of  the  sun,  or  falling  into  it. 

Helicat-,  hel'-e-kal,  a.  Spiral,  with  many  circumvo- 
lutions. 

HELIocE^TRICK,  he-lc-o-scn -trlk 

the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Helioscope,  he'-Ie-o-skope,  s.     A  sort  of  telescope 

fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun  without  offence 

to  the  eyes. 

Heliotrope,  he'-le-o-trope,  s.  A  plant  that  turns 
towards  the  sun,  but  more  particularly  the  turusol,  or  sun- 
flower. 

Helix,  he -llks,  s.    A  spiral  line. 

Hell,  hel,  s.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls  ; 
the  place  of  separate  souls,  whether  good  or  bad;  th< 
place  at  a  running  play,  to  which  those  who  are  caugiit 
are  carried  ;  the  place  into  which  a  tailor  throws  his  shreds ; 
the  infernal  powers. 

Hellebore,  hM'-Ie-bore  s.    Christmas  llower. 

Hellemsm,  hcl'-le-nizm,  s.    An  idiom  of  the  Greek. 

Hellish,  hel'-llsh,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell, 
infernal,  wicked  ;  sent  from  hell,  belongin;?  to  hell. 

Hellishly,  hel'-llsh-lei  ad.    Infernally,  wickedly. 

Helltshness,  hC-r-lLsh-ne8,  s.  Wickedness,  abhorred 
qualities. 

Hellward,  h^l'-ward,  ad.    Towards  hell. 
Helm,  h^lm,  s.     A  covering  for  the  head  in  war;  the 
part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest;  the  upper 


Without  an  heir. 
The  state,  character,  or  pri- 


a.     Belonging  to 


part  of  the  retort;  the  steerage,  the  rudder;  the  station 
of  government. 

To  Helm,  helm,  v.  a.    To  guide,  to  conduct. 

Helmed,  helmd,  a.  359.  Furnished  with  ahead-piece. 

Helmet,  hel'-rajt,  s.  99.    A  helm,  a  head-piece. 

To  Help,  help,  v.  a.  Pret.  Helped  or  Holp.  Part. 
Helped  or  Holpen.  To  assist,  to  support, to  aid;  to  re- 
move, or  advance  by  help;  to  relieve  from  pain  or  dis- 
ease; to  remedy,  to  change  for  the  better;  to  forbear  to 
avoid;  to  promote,  to  forward;  to  help  to,  to  supply  with 
to  furnish  with.  ' 

To  Help,  help,  v.  n.  To  contribute  assistance;  to  bring 
a  supply. 

Help,  help,  S.  Assistance,  aid,  support,  succour ;  that 
which  forwards  or  promotes ;  that  which  gives  help ;  re- 
medy. * 

Helper,  help'-ur,  s.  98.  An  assistant,  an  auxiliary; 
one  that  administers  remedy  ;  a  supernumerary  servant- 
one  that  su^jplies  with  any  thing  wanted.  ' 

Helpful,  help'-fu!,  a.  Usefull,  that  gives  assistance; 
wholesome,  salutary. 

Helpless,  help'-les,  a.  Wanting  power  to  succour 
one's  self;  wanting  support  or  assistance;  irremediable- 
admitting  no  help. 

Helplessly,  help'-les-le,  ad.    Without  succour. 
Helplessness,  help'-Ies-nes,  s.    Want  of  succour. 
Helter-skelter,  hel'-tur-skel'-tur,  ad.  In  a  hurry, 

without  order. 
Helve,  helv,  s.    The  handle  of  an  axe. 
Hem,  hem,  s.  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  sewed 

to  keep  the  threads  from  spreading;  the  noise  utteredby 

a  sudden  and  violent  expiration  of  the  breath;  interi 

Hem  I 

To  Hem,  hem,  v.  a.  To  close  the  edge  of  cloth  by  a 
hem  or  double  border  sewed  together;  to  border,  to  edge; 
to  enclose,  to  environ,  to  confine,  to  shut. 

To  Hem,  hem,  v.  n.  To  utter  a  noise  by  violent  esr 
pulsion  of  the  breath. 

Hemiplegy,  hera'-e-pled-je,  S.  A  palsy,  or  any  ner- 
vous affection  relating  thereunto,  that  seizes  one  side  at 
a  time. 

Hemisphere,  hera'-e-sfere,  s.     The  half  of  a  globe 

when  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through  its  centre  in  the 

plane  of  one  of  its  greatest  circles. 
Hemispherical,  hem-e-sfer'-ik-al,  509. 
Hemispherick,  hem-e-sfer'-ik, 

round,  containing  half  a  globe. 
Hemistich,  he-rais'-tik,  s.  509.    Half  a 

"The  dawn  is  overcast." 
Hemlock,  hem'-Iok,  s.    An  herb. 
Hemoptosis,  he-raop-to'-sis,  503,  c. 
Hemoptysis,  he-mop'-te-sis,  520. 

ting  of  blood. 
He m or rh a ge ,  liem'-o-rad j e, 
Hemorrhagy,  hera'-o-ra-je, 

blood. 

Hemorrhoids,  hem'-or-roidz,  s.  The  piles,  theerae- 
rods. 

Hemorrhoidal,  hem-or-roid'-al,  a.     Belonging  to 

the  veins  in  the  fundament. 
Hemp,  hemp,  s.    A  fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse  linen 

and  ropes  are  made. 
Hempen,  hera'-pn,  a.  103.    Made  of  hemp. 
Hen,  lien,  s.    The  female  of  a  house-cock ;  the  female 

of  any  bird. 

Hen-hearted,  hen'-hslr-ted,  a.  Dastardly,  cowardly. 
Hen-pecked,  hen'-pekt,  a.  359.     Governed  by  the 
wife. 

Hen-roost,  hen' -roost,  s.  The  place  where  the  poul- 
try rest. 

Henbane,  hen'-bane,  s.    A  plant. 

Hence,  li€nso,  ad.  or  interj.  From  this  place  to  another; 
away,  to  a  distance ;  at  a  distance,  in  another  place ;  for  this 
reason,  in  consequence  of  this;  from  this  cause,  from  this 
ground ;  from  thia  source,  from  this  original,  from  this 
store;  From  hence,  is  a  villous  expression. 

Henceforth,  h^iise'-forf//,  ad.  From  this  time  for- 
ward. 

Ff  2 


a.  Half- 


Cato. 


The 


sp»t- 


S.     A  violent  flux  of 


HER  (  228  )  HER 

ti^  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  — 93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSve  164, 
hense-for'-ward,  ad.  From 


a.     Beluuglng  to  the 


Henceforward,  hense-lor -ward,  art.     From  this 

time  to  futurity.     ^  ^ 
Hexchman,  hensli-raan,  s.    A  page,  aa  attendant. 
To  Hexd,  hend,  v.  a.    To  seize,  to  lay  hold  on ;  to 

crowd,  to  surround.      ^  ^  ^ 
Hexdecagox,  hen-dek  -a-gon,  s.    A  figure  of  eleven 

sides  or  angles.  ^  ^  ^ 

Hexdecasyllable,  lien-dek'-a-sil-la-bl,  s.     A  line 

or  verse  consisting  of  eleven  syllables. 
Hexdiadis,  hen-di'-a-dls,  s.  A  common  figure  by  which 
a  substantive  is  used  as  an  adjective;  as,  an  animal  of  the 
dog  kind.        ^     ^  ^  ^ 
Hepatical,  he-pat'-e-kal, 
Hepatick,  lie-pat'-ik,  509. 
liver. 

Heps,  hips,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  commonly 
written  Hips.^ 

Heptagox,  hep'-ta-gon,  S.  A  figure  with  seven  sides 
or  angles. 

Heptagonal,  hep-tag'-6-nal,  a.  Having  seven  angles 
or  sides. 

Heptarchy,  hep'-tar-ke,  s.    A  sevenfold  government 

Her,  hiir,  pron.  98.  Belonging  to  a  female ;  the  ob- 
lique case  of  She. 

Hers,  hurz,  pron.  This  is  used  when  it  refers  to  a 
substantive  going  before;  as,  such  are  her  charms,  such 
charms  are  hers. 

Herald,  her'-ald,  s.  The  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  register  genealogies,  adjust  ensigns  armorial,  regulate 
funerals,  and  anciently  to  carry  messages  between  prin- 
ces, and  proclaim  war  and  peace;  a  precursor,  a  forerun- 
ner, a  harbinger. 
To  Herald,  her'-ald,  v.  a.    To  introduce  as  a  herald, 

Heraldic,  he-raid' -ik,  a.    Relating  to  heraldry. 

Heraldry,  her'-iil-dre,  s.  The  art  or  office  of  a  her 
aid ;  blazonry. 

Herb,  erb,  s.  394.  Herbs  are  those  plants  whose 
stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass 
and  hemlock. 

t^r  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  by  suppressing  the 
sound  of  the  h  in  this  w  ord  and  its  compound  herbage  ;  and 
have  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  on  my  side 
Herbaceous,  her-ba'-shus,  a.  356.  Belonging 

herbs  ;  feeding  on  vegetables. 
Herbage,  er'-bldje,  s.  90.  394.    Herbs  collectively 

grass,  pasture ;  the  tithe  and  the  right  of  pasture. 
Herbal,  her'-bal,  s.  A  book  containing  the  names  and 

description  of  plants. 
Herbalist,  her'-ba-llst,  s.    A  man  skilled  in  herbs. 
Herbarist,  hSr'-^ba-rist,  S.    One  skilled  in  herbs. 
Herbelet,  her -be-let,  s.    A  small  herb. 
IIerbescext,  hCr-bes'-sent,  a.   510.     Growing  into 

herbs. 

Herbid,  her -bid,  a.    Covered  with  herbs. 
Herbous,  her -bus,  a.    Abounding  with  herbs. 
Herbiilent,  hSr'-bu-lSnt,  a.    Containing  herbs. 
Herrwoman,  ^rb'-wum-fin,  s.  394.  A  woman  that  sells 
herbs. 

Herby,  ^;rb'-e,  a.  394.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

Herd,  h^rd,  s.  A  number  of  beasts  together;  a  com 
pany  of  men,  in  contempt  or  detestation ;  it  anciently 
sigriilitd  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense  still  retained  in  com 
position,  as,  Goat-herd. 

To  Herd,  h^rd,  v.  n.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies 
to  associate 


h^'rd'-iniin 


A  keeper  of  herds. 
88.    One  employed  in 


Hkrdgroom,  b^rd'- 
Hkkd.max, 

Hkudsmax,  li^;rdz'-man 
tending  herds. 

Here,  here,  ad.    In  this  nlaco;  In  the  present  state. 
Hkrkaisoi'th,  bere'-ii-boutH,  ad.    About  this  place. 
Herkaptkh,  here-ur-tflr,  ad.    lu  a  future  state. 
Hkreat,  Iiere-ut',  ad.    At  this. 
HEKEnY,  bere-bl',  ad.    \\y  iliin. 

HKUKDiTAiiLK,  be  ri-d'-e-tii  bl,  o.    Whatever  may  be 
uccujtit'd  UH  iuhuriiuucc. 


With  this.  —  See  Forth- 
Capable  of  being  in- 


Hereditament,  her-e-dlt'-a-ment,  s.    A  law  term 
denoting  inheritance. 

frj'  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word;  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Scott, 
and  Entick,  on  the  second ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Bailey  on  the  third.  The  las^t  accentuation 
is  not  only  most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage,  and  the  most 
grateful  to  the  ear,  but  seems  to  accord  better  with  the 
siccoudary  accent  of  the  latter  Latin  Haereditamenta.  — 
See  Academy.     ,    ,  ,  t    4  i 

Hereditary,  he-red'-e-ta-re,  a.  Possessed  or  claimed 

by  right  of  inheritance ;  descending  by  inheritance. 
Hereditarily,  he-red'-e-ta-re-le,  ad.    By  inherit- 
ance. 

He  RE  IX,  here-in',  ad.  In  this. 

Heremitical,  her-e-mlt'-ik-al,  a.   Solitary,  suitable 
to  a  hermit. 

Hereof,  here-6f,  ad.     From  this,  of  this. —  See 

Forthwith. 
Hereon,  here-6n',  ad.    Upon  this. 
Hereout,  lierc-out',  ad.    Out  of  this. 
Heresy,  her'-e-se,  s.    An  opinion  of  private  men  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  catholick  and  orthodox  church. 
Heresiarch,  he-re'-zhe-ark,  s.  451.     A  leader  in 

heresy. —  See  Ecclesiastick. 
Heretick,  her'-e-tik,  s.  510.    One  who  propagates 
his  private  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  catholick  church. 
Heretical,  he-ret'-e-kal,  a.    Containing  heresy. 
Heretically,  he-ret'-e-kal-le,  ad.    With  heresy. 
Hereto,  here-too,  ad.    To  this. 
Heretofore,  here-too-fore',  ad.  Formerly,  anciently. 
Hereunto,  here-un-too',  ad,    To  this. 
Herewith,  here-wit/i',  ad. 

with.  /  1  4 

Heritable,  her-e-ta-bl,  a. 
herited. 

Heritage,  her'-e-taje,  s.  90.     Inheritance,  estate 

devolved  by  succession;  in  divinityj  the  people  of  God.^ 
Hermaphrodite,  her-maf-fro-dite,  s.  155.    An  ani- 
mal uniting  two  sexes.  ^       ^       ^  ^  ^ 
Hermaphroditical,  her-maf-fro-dit  -e-kai,  a.  Par- 
taking of  both  sexes. 
Hermetical,  her-m6t'-e-kiil,f  i 
Hermetick,  her-met'-lk,  509, 
Hermetically,  her-met'-e-kai-e,  ad. 

the  hermetical  or  chymick  art. 
Hermit,  her'-mlt,  s.    A  solitary,  an  anchoret,  one  who 
retires  from  society  to  contemplation  and  devotion;  a 
beadsman,  one  bound  to  pray  for  another. 
Hermitage,  her'-mit-aje,  s.  90.  The 

tion  of  a  hermit. 
Hermitess,  her -m!t-tSs,  s.    A  woman  retired  to  de- 
votion. 

Hermitical,  her-mlt'-e-kal,  a.  Suitable  to  a  hermit. 
Hern,  h^rn,  s.    Contracted  from  Heron. 
Hernia,  hgr -ne-a,  s.    Any  kind  of  rupture. 
Hero,  he'-ro,  s.    A  man  eminent  for  bravery;  a  man 

of  the  highest  class  in  any  respect. 
Heroical,  he-ro'-e-kal,  a.    Befitting  a  hero,  heroick. 
Heroically,  he-ro'-e-kal-e,  ad.    After  the  way  of  a 
hero. 

Heroick,  he-nV-ik,  a.  Productive  of  heroes;  noble, 
suitable  to  a  hero,  brave,  magnanimous;  reciting  the  acts 
of  heroes. 

Heroickly,  he-ro'-ik-Ie,  ad.    Suitably  to  a  iMJra. 
Heroine,  lifer'-o-in,  s.  535.    A  female  hero. 
Heroism,  li6r'-o-izm,  s.  535.    The  qualities  or  char- 
acter of  a  hero. 
Heron,  hgr'-iin,  s.  166.    A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fish. 
Heronry,  hfir'-fln-ri-,  166.  i  ^    ^  .   ^  ^eromi 
Hi:ronshaw,  hcr -on-Bhaw,  J 
breed. 

Herpes,  hir'-piz,  8.    A  cutaneous  inflammation. 
IIekring,  h^r-rbig,  s.    A  small  sea-fish. 
IIkus,  h^i"/.,  pron.   Tlie  female  possessive,  used  without 
its  subbtautive;  as,  tliis  is  her  house,  this  house  is  hei«. 


Chymical. 

According  to 


The  cell  or  habita- 
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n6r  167,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tfib  172,  Lull  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


Herse,  herse,  S.  A  temporary  monument  raised  over 
a  grave ,  the  carriage  iu  which  corpses  are  drawn  to  the 
grave. 

To  Herse,  herse,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  herse. 
Herself,  hur-self ,  pron.    The  female  personal  pro 
noun,  in  the  oblique  cases  reciprocal. 

Funereal,  suitable  to 


J.  Dubiousness,  uncer 
n.  To  be  doubtful,  to 
S.     Doubt,  uncertainty 


Herselike,  herse  -like, 

funerals.  ^      ^  ^ 

Hesitancy,  h§z'-e-tan-se, 
tainty. 

To  Hesitate,  hez'-e-tate,  v 
delay,  to  pause. 

Hesitation,  hez-e-ta'-shun, 
difficulty  made ;  intermission  of  speech,  want  of  volubil- 
ity. 

Hest,  hest,  S.    Command,  precept,  injunction. 
Heteroclitb,  het'-er-o-klite,  s.  156.    Such  nouns  as 

vary  from  the  common  forms  of  declension ;  any  thing  or 

person  deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

fSr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. Perry,  Bucha- 
nan ,  Barclay ,  and  Bailey ,  unite  in  placing  the  accent  on 
the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word;  Eiitick  alone  places  it  on 
the  third.  M.  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  place  an  accent  also 
on  the  last  syllable,  and  make  the  i  long;  while  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  and  Mr.  Perry  make  it  short.  That  the  accent  ought 
to  be  on  the  first  syllabic  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
sider how  uniformly  we  remove  the  accent  higher  when  we 
anglicise  Latin  words  by  shortening  them:  and  though  the 
t  in  these  terminations  is  rather  ambiguous,  15G,  it  cer- 
tainly inclines  to  the  long  sound  which  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Buchanan  have  given  it. — See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 
Heteroclitical,  het-er-ro-klit'-e-kal,  a.  Deviating 

from  the  common  rule. 
Heterodox,  het'-er-o-doks,  a.    Deviating  from  the 

established  opinion,  not  orthodox. 
HETEROGENBAii,  het-er-o-je'-nc-al,  a.    Not  of  the 

same  nature,  not  kindred. 
Heterogeneity,  het-er-o-je-ne'-e-te,  s.  Opposition 

of  nature,  contrariety  of  qualities ;  opposite  or  dissimilar 

part. 

Heterogeneous,  h^t-er-o-je'-ne-us,  a.  Not  kindred 
opposite  or  dissimilar  in  nature. 

There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this  and  tht 
two  preceding  words,  which,  contrary  to  our  own  analogy 

S reserves  the  g  hard.   The  plea  is,  that  these  words  art 
erived  from  the  Greek,  which  always  preserved  the  gamnm 
hard.   To  produce  this  reason,  is  to  expose  it.  What  would 
become  of  our  language,  if  every  w  ord  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  has  g  in  it,  were  so  pronounced What  is  most 
to  be  regretted  is,  that  men  of  learning  sometimes  join 
these  pedantick  deviations,  which  are  only  worthy  of  the 
lowest  order  of  critical  coxcombs. —  See  Gymnastick. 
To  Hew,  hu,  v.  a.    Part.  Hewn  or  Hewed.    To  cut 
with  an  edged  instrument,  to  hack ;  to  chop,  to  cut ;  to 
fell  as  with  an  axe ;  to  form  a  shape  with  an  axe ;  to  form 
laboriously. 

Hewer,  hu'-ur,  s.  98.    One  whose  employment  is  to 

cut  wood  or  stone 
Hexagon,  heks'-a-gon,  s.  166.    A  figure  of  six  sides 

or  angles.  4  /  t  , 

Hexagonal,  hegz-ag'-o-nal, 

sides. 

Hex  AGONY,  hegz-ag'-go-ne,  s 
angles. 

Hexameter,  h^z-am'-e-tfir,  s.  518 
feet. 

Hexangular,  hegz-ang'-gu-lar,  c. 
ners. 

Hexastick,  h^gz-as'-tik,  s.  509. 
lines. 

Hexasticon,  h^gz-as'-te-kon,  s.    A  poem  or  epigram 

in  six  lines. 
Hey,  ha,  interj.    An  expression  of  joy. 
Heyday,  ha'-da,  interj.    An  expression  of  frolick  and 

exultation.^  ^ 
Heyday,  ha-da,  s.  269.    A  frolick,  wildness. 
HiATVS,  hl-a'-tus,  s.     An  aperture,  a  breach;  the 

opening  of  the  mouth  by  the  euccession  of  some  of  the 

vowels. 

Hibernal,  lu-bSr'-nal,  o.    Belonging  to  the  winter. 
HiccoLCH,  hik'-ki'ip,  or  hik'-kof,  s.    A  convulsion  of 
the  stomach  producing  sobs. 


a. 

48. 


478 


Having  six 
A  figure  of  six 
A  verse  of  six 
Having  six  cor 
A  poem  of  six 


Part.  pass,  of  Hide, 


This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seem  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  a  laudable  intention  of  bringing  them  nearer 
to  (heir  original.  The  convulsive  sob  was  supposed  to  be  a 
species  of  cough;  but  neither  Junius  nor  Skinner  mention 
any  such  derivation,  and  both  suppose  it  formed  from  the 
sound  it  occasions.  Accordingly  we  find,  though  hiccough 
is  the  most  general  orthography,  hickup  is  the  most  usual 
pronunciation.   Thus  Butltr, 

"Quoth  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love, 

''Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move; 

"My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 

"  Or,  when  I'm  in  the  fit,  to  fticfcup." 

To  Hiccough,  liik'-kup,  v.  n.    To  sob  with  convulsioa 

of  the  stomach. 
To  Hickup,  hlk'-kup,  v,  n.    To  sob  with  a  convulsed 

stomach. 
Hid,  hid. 
Hidden,  hid'-dn, 
To  Hide,  hide,  v,  a.    Pret.  Hid.    Part.  pass.  Hid  or 

Hidden.   To  conceal,  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight 

or  knowledge. 
To  Hide,  hide,  v.  n.    To  lie  hid,  to  be  concealed. 
Hide-and-seek,  hide-and-seek',  s.    A  play  in  which 

some  hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks  them. 
Hide,  hide,  s.    The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  raw  or 

dressed;  the  human  skin,  in  contempt;  a  certain  quantity 

of  land. 

Hidebound,  hlde'-bound,  a,  A  horse  is  said  to  be 
hide-bound  when  his  skin  sticks  so  hard  to  his  ribs  and 
back,  that  you  cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or  loosen 
the  one  from  the  other ;  in  trees,  being  in  the  state  in 
which  the  bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growth;  harsh, 
untractable. 

Hideous,  hid'-e-us,  or  hid'-je-us,  a.  293.  Horrible, 
dreadful. 

Hideously,  hid'-e-us-le,  ad.    Horribly,  dreadfully. 
Hideousness,  hid'-e-us-iies,  S.    Horribleuess,  dread- 
fulness. 

HiDER,  hi'-dur,  s.  98.    He  that  hides. 

To  Hie,  hi,  v.  n.    To  hasten,  to  go  in  haste. 

HiERARCH,  hi'-e-rark,  s.    The  chief  of  a  sacred  order. 

Hierarchal,  hi-e-rfirk'-al,  a.    Of  a  hierarch. 

Hierarchical,  hi-e-rar'-ke-kal,  a.  Belonging  to 
sacred  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

Hierarchy,  hi'-e-rar-ke,  s.  A  sacred  goovernmeni, 
rank  or  subordination  of  holy  beings  ;  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. ^      ^  ^ 

HiEROGLYPHiCK,  lii-e-ro-glif -fik,  s.  An  emblem,  a 
figure  by  which  a  w  ord  was  implied  ;  the  art  of  writing  in 
picture.  Ill  214 

Hieroglyphical,  hi-e-ro-glif-e-kal,  a.  Emble- 
matical, expressive  of  some  meaning  beyond  what  imme- 
diately appears.  i  i    i  7,1*1 

Hieroglyphically,  hi-e-ro-glif-e-kal-e,  ad.  Emble- 
matically. 

Hierography,  hi-e-rog'-graf-e,  s.  518.  Holy  writing. 

Hierophant,  hi-er -o-fant,  s.  518.  One  who  teaches 
rules  of  religion. 

To  Higgle,  hig'-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  chaffer,  to  be 
penurious  in  a  bargain ;  to  go  selling  provisions  from 
door  to  door.  ^  ^  ^ 

Higgledy-piggledy,  h!g'-gl-de-pig'-gl-de,  ad.  A 
cant  word,  corrupted  from  higgle,  which  denotes  any  con- 
fused mass,  confusedly. 

Higgler,  hig'-glur,  s.  98.  One  who  sells  provisions 
by  retail. 

High,  hi,  a.  390.  A  great  way  upwards,  rising  above; 
elevated  in  place,  raised  aloft ;  exalted  in  nature ;  ele- 
vated in  rank  or  condition;  exalted  in  sentiment;  diffi- 
cult, abstruse;  boastful,  ostentatious;  arrogant,  proud, 
lofty;  noble,  illustrious;  violent,  tempestuous,  applied  to 
the  wind  ;  tumultuous,  turbulent,  ungovernable ;  lull,  com- 
plete; strong-tasted;  at  the  most  perfect  state,  in  the 
meridian ;  far  advanced  into  antiquity ;  dear,  exorbitant 
in  price;  capital,  great,  opposed  to  little, as,  high  treason. 

High,  hi,  s.    High  place,  elevation,  superior  region. 

High-elbst,  hi'-blest,  a.    Supremely  happy. 

High-blown,  hl'-blone,  a.  Swelled  much  with  wind, 
much  inflated. 

High-born,  hl'-born,  a.    Of  noble  extraction. 
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HiGH-coLorRED,  lir  kfll-lurd,  a. 

glaring  colour.       ,  „  . ,    ,  „ 
High-designing,  hi  -de-si-ning, 

schemes.  ^ 
High-flier,  hi'-fli-ur,  s. 

to  extravagance.^^  ^ 
HiGH-FLOwx,  hi'-flone,  a 

extravagant 


Having  a  deep  or 
a.     Having  great 
One  that  carries  his  opinion 
Elevated,  pi'oud;  turgid, 
a.    Extravagant  in  claims 


Covered  with  high  piles. 
a.  359.   Proud  or  ardent 


HiGK-FiiYiiXG,  hi'-fli-ing',  £ 

or  opinions. 
High-heaped,  hl'-hepd,  a. 
High-mettled,  lii'-met-tld 

of  spirit.  1,     I  2 

High-mixded,  hi'-mind-ed,  a.    Proud,  arrogant. 
Hihh-red,  111 -red,  a.    Deeply  red. 
High-seasoned,  hi-se'-zund,  a.  Piquant  to  the  palate 
High-spirited,  hl-spir'-it-ed,  a.     Bold,  daring,  in- 
solent. 

HiGK-ST03TACHED,  lii-stum'-iiiiikt,  a.  Obstinate,  lofty. 
High-tasted,  hl-tas'-ted,  a.    Gustful,  piquant. 
HiGH-viCED,  lll'-A  ist,  a.  580.    Enormously  wicked. 
High-wrought,  lii'-rawt,  «.    Accurately  linished. 
Highland,  hi'-land,  s.    Mountainous  region. 
Highlander,  hi'-land-ur,  s.    An  inhabitant  of  moun- 
tains. 

^3=-  We  sometimes  hear  a  most  absurd  pronunciation  of 
this  ivord  taken  from  the  Scotch,  as  if  written  Heelander. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  while  the  Scotch  are  esidcav- 
ouring  to  leave  their  own  pronunciation,  and  adopt  that  of 
the  Enfflish,  there  are  some  English  so  capricious  as  to  quit 
their  own  pronunciation,  and  adopt  that  which  the  Scotch 
strive  carefully  to  avoid. 

Highly,  hi'-le,  ad.     With  elevation  as  to  place  and 

situation ;  in  a  great  degree ;  proudly,  arrogantly,  arabi 

tiously    with  esteem,  Avith  estimation. 
Highmost,  hi'-most,  a.    Highest,  topmost. 
Highness,  lil'-nes,  s.     Elevation  above  the  surface; 

the  title  of  princes,  anciently  of  kings;  dignity  of  nature, 

supremacy. 

Hihht,  hitc,  a.    Was  named,  was  called ;  called,  named. 

Highwater,  hi'-wa-tur,  s.  The  utmost  flow  of  the 
tide.  J 

HiGHM  AY,  hl-wa ,  s.    Great  road,  publick  path. 

Highwayman,  lii'-wa-inan,  s.  38.  A  robber  that 
plunders  on  the  publick  roads. 

Hilarity,  liil-lar'-e-te,  s.    Merriment,  gayety. 

Hilding.  liU'-ding',  s,  A  sorry,  paltry,  cowardly  fel- 
low ;  it  is  used  likewise  for  a  mean  woman. 

Hill,  hil,  s.  An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a  moun- 
tain. 

Hillock,  liU'-lok,  s.    A  little  hill. 
iliLLY,  hil'-le,  a.    Full  of  hills,  unequal  in  the  surface. 
Hilt,  liilt,  S.    The  handle  of  any  thing,  particularly  of 
a  word. 

Him,  liim.    The  oblique  case  of  He. 

HiMeiELF,  hi in-ficlf',  ^iron.    In  the  nominative,  11c;  in 

ancieiit  authors.  Itself-^  in  the  oblique  cases,  it  has  a 

reciprocal  ^ignillcation. 
HiN,  h'm,   s.    A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Jews, 

containing  about  ten  pints. 
Hind,  hliid,  a.  Comp.  Hinder.  Sup.  Hindmost.  Back- 

ward,  roiitrary  in  jtosilion  to  the  lace. 

\^f-  word,  with  its  comparative  hinder,  and  its  su 

n<!rlafi\  <'  lii mlinitst  and  liinderiiioHt,  are  Honietinies  corrupt- 
ly pronounced  willi  tlie  /  Hliort,  as  in  siiind;  hut  this  ih  so 
rontrary  to  analog\,  as  to  dcHer\ e  the  atleiilion  of  e\ »  rj 
rorrect  speaker. 

Hind,  hind,  *.  Tiic  siic  to  a  stag;  a  servant;  a  pea 
PMxl,  a  Ixior. 

lllMinKHUiKK,  hind'-b^r-riz,  ft.    The  peasant's  berries  , 

the  »«anM!  at*  raHpbcrricM, 
7n  lliM)i:»,  hin'-dAr,  v.  a. 

impede. 

HiMtKit,  hin'-d6ry>^«.  515. 

irary  to  ihtit  of  ihc.  Ji^r.e. 
^\^yv^'.n\\^  k,  liln'-dflr-uriHC 
HiMM  UKi'..  hill'  (iCii'-i^r,  s. 

or  obnir  'i  ;' 


A  paltry,  worthless. 
Hindmost,   last,  in 


HiNDERLiNG,  hind'- fir-ling,  s. 

degenerate  animal. 
Hindermost,  hind'-ur-most, 

the  rear. 

Hindmost,  hmd'-inost,  a.    Last,  lag,  in  the  rear. 

Hinge,  hinje,  s.  74,  Joints  irpon  which  a  gate  or  door 
turns;  the  cardinal  points  of  the  world;  a  governing  r;ilK 
or  principle;  to  be  off  the  hinges,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ir- 
regularity and  disorder. 

To  Hinge,  hinje,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  hinges;  to 
bend  as  a  hinge, 

7'o  Hint,  hint,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight 
mention  or  remote  allusion. 

Hint,  hint,  s.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  mind,  remote 
allusion ;  suggestion,  intimation. 

Hip,  hip,  The  joint  of  the  thigh,  the  fleshy  part  oi 
the  thigh;  to  have  on  the  hip,  to  have  an  advantage  over 
anoiher.    A  low  phrase. 

Hip,  hip,  s.    The  fruit  of  the  briar. 

To  Hip,  hip,  v.  a.  To  sprain  or  shoot  the  hips  ;  Hip- 
hop,  a  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  ilop. 

Hip,  hip,  interj.    An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one. 

liippiSH,  hip'-pish,  a.  A  corruption  of  Hypochondriack. 

HfippocENTAtiR,  hip-p6-sen'-tawr,  s.  A  fabuloi.H 
monster,  half  horse  and  half  man. 

lIlPPOCRASs,  hip'-po-kras,  s.    A  medicated  Avine. 

Bippogriff,  hip'-po-grif,  s,     A  winged  horse. 


To  obstrurt,  to  stop,  ti 

Thttt  is  in  n  posilion  con 

8.  ImpiMlinu  nt,  let,  stop 
H<"  or  that  wiiirli  liinder.« 


The  river  hor- 


ilippopoTAMiTs,  hip-po-pot'-a-mus,  s. 

An  animal  found  in  the  iNile. 
KiPSHOT,  hip -shot,  a.    Sprained  or  dislocated  in  tlie 

liip-  ,  ,  , 

RiPWORT,  hip  -wurt,  s.    A  plant. 

To  Hire,  hire,  v.  a.  To  procure  any  thing  for  tem- 
porary use  at  a  certain  price;  to  engage  a  man  to  tempo- 
rary service  for  wages ;  to  bribe ;  to  engage  himself  for 
pay.  ^ 

Hire,  hire,  s.  Reward  or  recompense  paid  for  the  use 
of  any  thing;  waj^cs  paid  for  ser\ice. 

Hireling,  hirc'-Iing-,  s.  One  who  serves  for  wages,  a 
mercenary,  a  prostitute. 

Hireling,  hire'-lin^,  a.  Serving  for  hire,  venal, 
mercenary,  doing  what  is  done  for  money. 

Hirer,  hlre'-ur,  s.  99.  One  who  uses  anything,  paying 
a  recompense ;  one  who  employs  others,  paying  wages. 

Hirsute,  her-sute',  a.    Rough,  rugged. 

His,  hiz,  pron,  poss.  The  masculine  possessive,  be- 
longing to  him;  anciently  Its. 

To  Hiss,  hiss,  v.  n.  To  utter  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
serpent  and  some  other  animals. 

To  Hiss,  hiss,  v.  a.  To  condemn  by  hissing,  to  ex- 
plode;  to  procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 

Hiss,  hiss,  s.  The  voice  of  a  serpent;  censure,  expre;*- 
sion  of  contempt  used  in  theatres. 

Hist,  hist,  inierj.  An  exclamation  commanding  silence. 

HisTORiAiv,  his-to'-re-iin  s,  \  writer  of  facts  and  e\  t  ui.-. 

Historical,  his-tor'-ik-al,    )      „      ,  . 

IIkstokick,  his-tAr'-lik,  5«9.  j";  P^'rt'-^"""^  t«' l»«torv. 

HisTOHiCALLY,  hls-toi'-rik  iil-c,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  history,  by  May  of  narration. 

To  Historify,  his-tor'-(!-H,  v.  a.    To  relate,  to  re 

cord  in  history. 
IIlSTORlOGll \PilKR.  his-tti-r(''-og:'-ra-fui',s.     An  histo- 
rian, a  w  riler  ol'  historv . 
HisiTORioGii APiiv,  his^lo-re-iV-ra-fr,  s.  518.  The 

art  or  eiiiployinent  of  an  historian. 
History,  his'-tfir-r,  s.  557.     A  narration  of  events  nnd 

facts   delivered   with    dignity;  narration,   rcli.tion  ;  the 

knowUdge  of  facts  and  e\enis. 
His  roKV-i'iEt  K,  his'-tur-e-|)(''(''sp,  s. 

senting  sonu-  inemorable  event. 
H I >'ni I oM ( .\ L,  his-tn'-oii'- !» w I, 
HisTRKiMCK,  liis-tr<'-on'-ik,  509. 

sliige,  suitaliir  to  a  jda^er. 
HisTUiOMt  ALLY,  hi."t-tr<'':-on'-c-kal- 1',  ail.  Theatrically, 

ill  tlx;  manner  of  a  bulFoon. 
To  Hit,  hit,  V.  a.    To  strike,  to  touch  with  nbl«iw;to 
•  touch  the  mark,  not  to  miss;  to  attain,  to  rcacJi  tlie  |)oint; 


A  picture  reprc- 
(/.     Ilelitting  the 
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to  hit  off,  to  strike  out,  to  fix 


to  strike  a  ruling  passion 
or  dcterinine  luckily. 

To  Hit,  hit,  v.  n.  To  clash,  to  collide  ;  to  chance  luck- 
ily, to  succeed  by  accident;  to  succeed;  not  to  miscarry  ; 
to  light  on. 

Hit,  lilt,  s.    A  stroke,  a  lucky  chance. 

To  Hitch,  liitsh,  v.  n.    To  catch,  to  move  by  jerks. 

HiTHE,  hlxHC,  s.  A  small  haven  to  land  wares  out  of 
boats. 

Hither,  hlTH'-iir,  ad.  98.  To  this  place  from  some 
place;  Hither  and  Thither,  to  this  place  and  that;  to  this 
end,  to  this  design. 

Hither,  hiTH -flr,  a.    Nearer,  towards  this  part. 

tir  This  word  was  probably  formed  for  the  comparative 
of  here;  and  has  naturally  generated  the  superlative 
hithermost. 

HiTiiERMOST,  hlTH'-fir-iiiost,  o.  Nearest  on  this  side. 
Hitherto,  hiTH'-iir-tOo,  ad.     To  this  time,  yet  in 

any  time  till  uow;  at  every  time  till  now. 
Hitherward,  hlTH'-ur-Wrtid,    1  ^. . 

Hitherwards,  hlTH'-fir-w^rdz,!  "^^^^ 

towards  this  place. 
Hive,  hive,  s.    The  habitation  or  cell  of  bees ;  the  bees 

inhabiting  a  hive. 
To  Hive,  hive,  v.  a.    To  put  into  hives,  to  harbour ; 

to  contain  in  hives. 
To  Hive,  hive,  v.  n.    To  take  shelter  together. 
Hiver,  hive'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  puts  bees  in  hives. 

^^'^  I  ho,  interj.    A  call,  a  sudden  exclamation  to  give 

notice  of  approach,  or  any  thing  else. 
Hoar,  hore,  a.    White;  gray  with  age;  white  with 
frost. 

Hoar-frost,  hore'-frost,  s.    The  congelations  of  dew 

in  frosty  mornings  on  the  grass. 
HoARD^  horde,  s.    A  store  laid  up  in  secret,  a  hidden 

stock,  a  treasure. 


HOL 

-pound  313— tWn  466,  xriis  469. 

A  medley  of  ingre- 


To  Hoard,  horde,  v.  n. 


To  make  hoards,  to  lay  up 
To  lay  in  hoards,  to  hus- 
One  that  stores  up  in  se- 


store. 

To  Hoard,  horde,  v.  a 

band  privily. 
Hoarder,  hord'-ur,  s.  91 

cret. 

HoARHOUXD,  hore'-hoiind^  s.    A  plant. 

Hoarixess,  htV-re-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being  whitish, 

the  colour  of  old  men's  hair. 
Hoarse,  horse,  a.    Having  the  voice  rough,  as  with  a 

cold;  having  a  rough  sound. 
Hoarsely,  horse'-le,  ad.    With  a  rough  harsh  voice. 
Horseless,  horse'-nCs,  s.    Roughness  of  voice. 
Hoary,  ho'-re,  a.    White,  whitish ;  white  or  gray  with 

age ;  white  with  frost ;  mouldy,  mossy,  rusty. 
To  Hobble,  hob'-bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  walk  lamely  or 

awkwardly    upon    one  leg  more  than  the  other;  to 

move  roughly  and  unevenly. 
Hobble,  hob'-bl,  s.    Uneven  ackward  gait. 
HoBELiNGLY,  hob'-bllng-le,  ad.    Clumsily,  awkward 

ly,  with  a  halting  gait. 
Hobby,  hob'-be,  s.     A  species  of  hawk  ;  an  Irish  or 

Scottish  horse;   a  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride;  a 

stupid  fellow. 
Hobgoblin,  hog--g()b'-lln,  s.    A  sprite,  a  fairy. 
HoBiNAlL,  hob -niile,  s,    A  nail  used  in  shoeing  ahorse. 
Hobxailed,  hob'-nald,  a.    Set  with  hobnails. 
HoB\OB,   hob-nob',     ad.     This   is  corrupted  from 

habnab. 

Hock,  hok,  s.    The  joint  between  the  knee  and  fetlock. 

To  Hock,  hok,  v.  a.    To  disable  in  the  hock. 

Hock,  hok,  S.     Old  strong  Rhenish. 

Hockherb,  hok'-firb,  s.  A  plant,  the  same  with  mal- 
lows, ^ 

To  Hockle,  hok'-kl,  v.  a.  405.    To  hamstring. 

Hocus-pocus,  ho'-kus-po-kus,  s,    A  juggle,  a  cheat. 

Hod,  hod,  S.  A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer 
carries  morfar  to  the  masons. 

Hodman,  hou'-incin,  s.  88.  A  labourer  that  carries  mortar. 


Hodge-podge,  hodje'-podje,  s. 

dicuts  boiled  together. 
Hodierxal,  ho-de-er'-nal,  a.    Of  to-day. 
Hoe,  ho,  s.    An  instrument  to  cut  up  the  earth. 
To  Hoe,  ho,  v,  a.    To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe.  I 
Hog,  hog",  s.    The  general  name  of  swine ;  a  castrated 
boar ;  to  bring  hogs  to  a  fine  market,  to  fail  of  one's  de- 
_sign. 

A  house  for  hogs. 
99.    A  two-years-old  ewe. 

A  keeper  of  hogs. 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog^ 


Hogcote,  hog'-kot,  s. 
Hoggeuel,  hog'-gril, 
Hogherd,  hog'-herd, 
Hoggish,  hoff'-fflsh,  a 


S.  Plants. 


Hoggishly,  hog-'-gish-le,  ad.  Greedily,  selfishly.  ' 
Hoggishness,  hog'-gish-nes,  S.    Brutality,  greediness, 

seliishness. 
Hogsbeans,  hogz'-benz,  \ 
HoGSBREAD,  liogz'-bred,  f 
HoGSMusHROOMs,  hogz'-miish-rooraz,  ( 
HoGSFEXNEL,  hogz'-fen-ncl,  ) 
Hogshead,  hogz'-hed,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids  con- 
taining sixty  gallons ;  any  large  barrel. 
fSr  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  written  feog-- 
shed:  if  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  this  Movd  from  hog 
and  head  be  a  true  one,  this  pronunciation  is  cerliiinly  wrong, 
and  arises  from  the  junction  of  the  letters  s  and  h  in  print- 
ing, which  may  be  presumed  to  have  occasioned  a  similar 
mispronunciation  in  household  and  falsehood,  which  see. 
Junius  derives  this  word  from  the  Belgick  Ockshood,  oghs- 
hood  or  hockshoot.  Minshew  says,  Skinner  derives  it  from 
Ockshood  and  Ogshood;  but  he  himself  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  rather  comes  from  the  Latin  Orca,  a  great  sea-lish,  an 
enemy  to  the  whale,  and  the  Belgick  hoofd,  as  much  as  to 
say,  Or/c's  hoofd ;  that  is,  Orcae  caput  and  Ork's  head. 

HoGSTY,  hog'-sti,  S.  The  place  in  which  swine  are 
shut  to  be  fed. 

Hogwash,  hog'-wosh,  s.  The  draff  which  is  given  to 
swine. 

HoiDEX,  hoe'-dn,  s.  103.  An  ill-taught,  awkward  coun- 
try girl.  ^ 
To  HoiDEX,  hoe  -dn,  v.  n.    To  romp  indecently. 

To  HoiSE,  lioese,)  rr.      •  i.-  i, 

rr>    tr         1  32  .  '>  V.  a.    To  raise  up  on  high- 
To  Hoist,  hoist,  J  ft 

To  Hold,  hold,  v.  a.  Pret.  Held.  Part,  pass.  Held 
or  Holden.  To  grasp  in  the  hand,  to  gripe,  to  clutch; 
to  keep,  to  retain,  to  gripe  fast;  to  maintain  as  an  opi- 
nion ;  to  consider  as  good  or  bad,  to  hold  in  regard ;  to 
have  any  station;  to  possess,  to  enjoy;  to  possess  in  sub- 
ordination; to  suspend,  to  refrain;  to  stop;  to  restrain; 
to  fix  to  any  condition  ;  to  confine  to  a  certain  state ;  to 
detain;  to  retain,  to  continue ;  to  offer,  to  propose ;  to 
maintain;  to  carry  on,  to  continue;  to  hold  forth,  to  ex- 
hibit; to  hold  in,  to  govern  by  the  bridle,  to  restrain  in 
general;  to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance;  to  hold  on, 
to  continue,  to  protract;  to  hold  out,  to  extend,  to  stretch 
forth,  to  offer,  to  propose,  to  continue  to  do  or  suffer ;  te 
hold  up,  to  raise  aloft,  to  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Hold,  hold,  v.  n.  To  stand,  to  be  right,  to  be  with- 
out exception;  to  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued ;  to  last, 
to  endure;  to  conti  to  refrain;  to  stand  up  for,  toad-  , 
here ;  to  be  dependent  on ;  to  derive  right ;  to  hold  forth, 
to  harangue,  to  speak  in  publick;  to  hold  in,  to  restrain 
one's  self,  to  continue  in  luck ;  to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a 
distance  without  closing  with  offers ;  to  hold  on,  to  con- 
tinue, not  to  be  interrupted,  to  proceed;  to  hold  out,  to 
•  last,  to  endure,  not  to  yield,  not  to  be  subdued;  to  hold 
together,  to  be  joined,  to  remain  in  union;  to  hold  up, to 
support  himself',  not  to  be  foul  weather,  to  continue  the 
same  speed. 

Hold,  hold,  interj.    Forbear,  stop,  be  still. 

Hold,  hold,  s.  The  act  of  seizing,  gripe,  grasp,  sei- 
zure; something  to  be  held,  support;  catch, power  of seizr 
ing  or  keeping;  prison,  place  of  custody;  power,  influ- 
ence; custody;  Hold  of  a  ship,  all  that  part  which  lies 
between  the  keelson  and  the  lower  deck;  a  lurking  place ; 
a  fortified  place,  a  fort. 

Holder,  hol'-dur,  s.  98.  One  *hat  holds  or  gripes 
any  thing  in  his  hand ;  a  tenant,  one  that  holds  land  un- 
der another, 

Holderforth,  liol-dur-forf/i',  s  Au  haranguer,  one 
who  speaks  in  publick. 


HOM 

1^559.  FAte  73,  far  77,  fiU  83,  Mt  81 


(  232  )  HON 

me  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107- 


nu  162,  mSve  164, 


Holdfast,  hAW'-fast,  s.    Any  thing  ^tich  tates  hold, 

HoLmxG,*hMd'-ing,  S.     Tenure,  farm  ;  it  sometimes 

signiOes  the  burden  or  chorus  of  a  soug. 
Hole,  hole,  s.    A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  either  per- 

nendicular  or  horizontal;  a  perforation,  a  small  vacuity; 

Tcave  a  hollow  place;  a  cell  of  an  animal;  a  mean  ha- 

WtatioA;  some  subterfuge  or  shift. 
HoLiDAM,  hol'-e-dam,  s.  515.    Blessed  Lady. 
HotiLY,  ho -le-le,  ad.    Piously,  with  sanctity;  invio- 
lably, without  breach.  . 
HolAess,  ho -le-n^s,  s.     Sanctity,  piety,  religious 

ffoodness ;  the  state  of  being  hallowed,  dedication  to  re 

liffion  ;  the  title  of  the  Pope. 
Holla,  hol-lo,  inter] .    A  word  used  in  calling  to  any 

one  at  a  distance.  ,   .   xt  n  i 

Holland,  hol'-land,  s.  88.  Fine  linen  made  in  Holland 
Hollow,  hol'-lo,  a.  327.    Excavated,  having  a  void 

space  within,  not  solid;  noisy,  like  sound  reverberated 

from  a  cavity  ;  not  faithful,  not  sound,  not  what  one  ap 

pears.  ^  ^ 

Hollow,  hoi  -lo,  s. 


s.  406.    The  place  of  the 


ad.    Towards  home, 


Homestall,  horae'-stall,  j 

Homestead,  home'-sted, 
house.  ^      ^  ^ 

Homeward,  horae'-ward,  88. 

Homewards,  home'-wardz, 
towards  the  native  place. 

Homicide,  hom'-e-slde,  s.    Murder,  manslaying,  de- 
struction ;  a  murderer,  a  manslayer. 

Homicidal,  hora-e-si'-dal,  a.    Murderous,  bloody. 

HoMiLETiCAL,  hom-c-let'-lk-al,  a.     Social,  conver- 
sible. 

Homily,  hom'-e-le,  S.    A  discourse  read  to  a  congre- 
gation. 1      t  t      1/    I  * 
HoMOEOMERiA,  ho-me-o-mc  -re-a,  s.    A  likeness  of 

K-This  was  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosopher,  Anaxagoras ;  who  supposed  that  the  ele- 
ments were  full  of  small  particles  of  blood,  bones,  leaves, 
etc.  from  which  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals  was  de- 
rived. ^  J  J 
^HoMOGEivEAL,  ho-mo-je -ne-dl. 


:anal. 


Cavity,  concavity 
hole;  pit;  any  opening  or  vacuity;  passage 
To  Hollow,  hoi  -lo,  v.  a.    To  make  hollow,  to  ex 

cavate.  ,  , 

To  Hollow,  hol  -lo,  v.  n.    To  shout,  to  hoot. 
Hollowly, hol'-lo-le,  ad.  With  cavities;  unfaithfully 

insincerely,  dishonestly.  .  ^         v  • 

HoLLOWNESS,  hol-lo-nes,  s.     Cavity,  state  of  hem| 

hollow;  deceit,  insincerity,  treachery. 
HoLLOWROOT,  hol'-lo-rOot,  s.    A  plant. 
Holly,  hol'-le,  s.    A  tree. 
Hollyhock,  hol'-le-hok,  s.  Rosemallow. 
HoLLYROSE,  hol'-le-roze,  s.    A  plant. 
Holocaust,  hol'-o-kawst,  s.    A  burnt  sacrifice. 
HoLP  holp.    The  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Help. 
HOLPEX,  hol'-pn,  103.    The  old  part.  pass,  of  Help. 
Holster,  hol'-stfir,  s.  98.    A  case  for  a  horseman's 

HoLY^  ho -le,  a.  Good,  pious,  religious;  hallowed, 
consecrated  to  divine  use;  pure,  immaculate;  sacred. 

Holy-day,  hol'-e-da,  s.  515.  The  day  of  some  eccle- 
siastical festival;  anniversary  feast;  a  day  of  gayety  and 
ioy  ;  a  time  that  comes  seldom.  . 

HoLY-THURSDAY,  ho -le-tMrz -da,  s.  Ihe  day  on 
which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  ten 
days  before  Whitsuntide. 

HoLY-WEEK,  ho -le-week,  S.    The  week  before  Easter 

Homage,  hom'-aje,  s.  90.    Service  paid  and  fealty  pro 
fessed  to  a  sovereign  or  superior  lord;  obeisance,  respect 
paid  by  external  action.  ,      .  1 1  i 

Homager,  hom'-a-jAr,  s.  98.  One  who  holds  \>: 
homage  of  some  superior  lord. 

Home  home,  s.    His  own  house,  the  private  dwelling 
his  own  country ;  the  place  of  constant  residence ;  united 
to  a  substantive,  it  signilies  domeslick. 

Home,  home,  ad.  To  one's  own  habitation ;  to  one  s 
own  country;  close  to  one's  own  breast  or  affairs;  to  the 
J^ntXigned;  united  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  force 
and  clTicacy. 

HoMKBOHN,  homc-h5rn,  a.  Native,  natural;  domes 
tick,  n.)t  foreign.  ,  , 

Homebhkd,  home-brgd,a.  Bred  at  home,  not  polished 
by  travel;  plain,  rude,  artless,  uncultivated;  domestick 
not  foreign. 

HoMEFELT,  hoinc'-ffilt,  C.    Inward,  private. 
HoMELiLY  hoiiic'-ic-le,  ad.    Rudely,  inelegantly. 
Homeliness,  homc'-ic-nSs,  8.    Plainness,  rudeness 
Hi)MKLY,  homc'-h'r,  a.    Plain,  homespun,  not  elegant 

not  beaiililnl,  not  line,  coarse. 
Homemade,  liomo'-madc,  a.    Made  at  home, 
lIoMKii,  ho -iiiflr,  8.  98.    A  Hebrew  measure  of  about 

three  piiitn. 

HoMKSPlJit,  homo'-Hpftn,  «.   Spun  or  wrought  at  homo 
not  made  by  regnlar 
cuuMtrie*;  pla 


cavern,  den,  jnoMOGEXEors,  ho-mo-je'-ne-us, 


a.  Having  the  same 


nature  or  principles.  .      .  ^,  j 

tfr  For  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  g  m  these  words,  see 
Heterogeneous.  i    i,     i  4|     2  \ 

HoMOGENE ALNESS,  ho-mo-jc  -ne-al-nes,  1 
Homogeneity,  ho-mo-je-ne'-e-te,^     -  1 
HoMOGENEOUSivEss,  htVmo-je'-ne-us-nes,) 
cipation  of  the  same  principles  or  nature,  similitude  ol 
kind.  .  ,    t     t  mio 

HoMOGENY,  ho-mod -je-ne,  s.  518.    Joint  nature. 
Homologous,  ho-mol'-o-gus,  a.    Having  the  same 
manner  or  proportions.  .     .  ^^c 

Homonymous,  ho-mon  -e-mus,  a.    Denominating  dii- 

ferent  things ;  equivocal,  , 
HoMONYMY,  ho-mon -e-me,  s.  518.  Equivocation, 

HoMOTONOUs,  ho-mot'-to-niis,  a.  518.    Equable,  said 
of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  tenour  of  rise,  state, 
and  declension. 
Hone,  hone,  s.    A  whetstone  for  a  razor. 
Honest,  on'-nest,  a.  394.     Upright,  true,  sincere; 

chaste;  just,  righteous,  giving  to  every  man  his  due. 
Honestly,  on'-n6st-le,  ad.    Uprightly,  justly;  with 

chastity,  modestly. 
Honesty,  on'-nes-te,  s.  Justice,  truth,  virtue,  purity. 
Honied, him'-nid,  a.  283.  Covered  with  honey;  sweet. 
Honey,  hun'-nc,  s.  165.  A  thick,  viscous,  luscious 
substance,  which  is  collected  and  prepared  by  bees  ;  sweet- 
ness, lusciousness ;  a  name  of  tenderness,  s»veet. 
Honey-bag,  hiin'-ne-bag,  s.    The  bag  in  which  the 

bee  carries  the  honey. 
Honey-comb,  liun'-ne-kome,  s.    The  cells  of  wax  in 

which  the  bee  stores  her  honey. 
Honey-combed,  hiin  -ne-koind,  a.    Flawed  with  little 

cavities.  ,  ,     ,  ,1  ^  , 

HoNEY-DEW,  hiin-ne-dn,        Sweet  dew. 
HoNEY-FLOWEB,  hun'-|nc-flou-iir,  s.    A  plant. 
Honey-gnat,  hdn'-nc-nat,  s.    An  insect. 
Honey-moon,  him'-ne-mOfln,  s.    The  lirst  month  after 

HorBY-sucKLE,  hun'-ne  stik-kl,  8.  AVoodbine. 
Moneyless,  liun'-nc-U's,  a.    AVithout  honey. 
lIoNEY-woRT,  hi'm'-ne-wiirt,  s.^   A  plant. 
Ho\oiiARV,  on'-nur-a-rc,  a.  557.     Done  in  honour; 


il'ariin  ern not  made  in  forei 
coarse,  rude,  houiul^,  inelegant. 


conferring  honour  without  gain. 
Honour,  on'-iiur,  s.  394.     Dignity;  reputation;  the 
■   lews ;  re\  erence,  due  vene- 
;  publick  mark  of  respect; 
\iliticspaid;  oriiainent,  de- 


title  of  a  mil 

ration;  chastity;  glory,  boi 
privileges  of  rank  or  birth; 
(•oration.  , 
i  \-  This  word,  and  its  companion /oroM/, 
llendantH  on  cards  and  notes  of  fashion,  have  so  g«!nernHy 
It  ■  ■  ■ 


the  two  servile 


aiii'iKianiH  on  earun  .imi  noi,---    11    .  ' 

.iroiiped  the  «,  that  to  spell  these  words  «ith  lliiit  letter  ih 

0  ke    upon  ai  ^uuvhe  and  rnstiek  in  the  extreme.    In  yam 

1  r   .Johns..n  enter  his  i.rotest  aga  nst  the  iiinoN  ation  , 
vain  did  he  tell  us,  that  ti.e  sound  of  the  word  required 

1  e  u  as  well  as  its  ieri^atio.l  from  the  I-atni  through  the 
VrviA ;  the  sentence  stems  to  ha\  e  been  passed,  and  we 


HOP  (  233  ) 

nir  1G7,  n*ot  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173  —  6!l  299 


HOR 

pound  313  -  thin  460,  this  469. 


now  hardly  ever  find  these  words  with  this  vowel  but  in  our 
Dictionaries.  But  though  1  am  a  declared  eiiefny  to  all 
needless  innovation,  1  see  no  inconvenience  in  spelling  these 
words  in  the  fashinnahle  manner;  there  is  no  reason  for 
preserving  the  u  in  honour  am[  favour,  that  does  not  hold 
good  for  the  preser\  ation  of  the  same  letter  in  errour, 
autkour,  and  a  hundred  others  :  and  with  ri'spect  to  the 
pronunciation  of  these  words  without  the  u,  while  we  have 
80  many  w  ords  w  here  the  o  sounds  »/,  even  when  the  accent 
is  on  it,  as  hone;/,  money,  etc.  M  e  need  not  be  in  much  pain 
for  the  sound  of  u  in  words  of  this  termination,  where  the 
final  r  brings  all  the  unaccented  vowels  to  the  same  level ; 
that  is,  to  the  short  sound  of  m.  — See  Principles,  No.  418. 

To  Honour,  on'-nfir,  v.  a.  314.  To  reverence,  to 
regard  with  veneration ;  to  dignify,  to  raise  to  greatness. 

HoxorRABLE,  oii'-nur-a-bl,  a.  Illustrious,  noble; 
great,  magnanimous,  generous;  conferring  honour;  ac- 
companied with  tokens  of  honour;  without  taint,  without 
reproach;  honest,  without  intention  of  deceit ;  equitable. 

HoxouRABLEXEss,  on'-nflr-ii-bl-nes,  s.  Eminence, 
raagnilicenre,  generosity. 

Ho.xoLRAELY,  on'-nin'-ii-ble,  ad.  With  tokens  of 
honour ;  magnanimously,  generously ;  reputably,  with  ex- 
emption froju  reproach. 

HoAOURER,  on'-nilr-riir,  s.  98.  One  that  honours,  one 
that  regards  with  veneration. 

Hood,  hud,  a.  307.  In  composition,  denotes  quality, 
character,  as,  knighthood,  childhood.  ^Sometimes  it  is 
taken  collectively,  as,  brotherhood,  a  confraternity. 

Hood,  hud,  s.  The  upper  cover  of  a  woman's  head; 
any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  Avrapping  round  it ; 
a  covering  put  over  the  hawk's  eyes;  an  ornamental  fold 
that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 

2b  Hood,  hud,  v.  a.  To  dress  iu  a  hood;  to  blind 
as  with  a  hood;  to  cover. 

HooDMAX-ELixD,  hud'-man-bllnd',  s.  A  play  in  which 
tJie  person  hooded  is  to  catch  another  and  tell  his  name, 
blindman's  buff. 

To  HooDMiiXK,  hud'-wlnlf,  v.  a.  To  blind  with  some- 
thing bound  over  the  eyes;  to  cover,  to  hide;  to  deceive, 
to  impose  upon. 

Hoof,  hoof,  s.  306.  The  hard  horny  substance  which 
composes  the  feet  of  several  sorts  of  animals. 

Hook,  hook,  S.  306.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch 
hold;  the  bended  wire  on  which  the  bait  is  hung  for  fishes, 
and  with  which  the  fish  is  pierced  ;  a  snare,  a  tnip  ;  a 
sickle  to  reap  corn;  an  iron  to  seize  the  meat  in  the 
caldron;  an  instrument  to  cut  or  Jop  with;  the  part  ol 
the  hinge  fixed  to  the  post;  Hook  or  crook,  one  way  or 
other,  by  any  expedient. 

7'o  Hook,  hook,  v.  a.  To  catch  with  a  hook;  to  entrap, 
to  ensnare;  to  draw  as  with  a  hook;  to  fasten  as  with  a 
hook,  to  be  drawn  by  force  or  artifice. 

Hooked,  hOok'-od,  a.  30(>.    Bent,  curvated. 

HooKEDXESsi,  hook'-Cd-iics,  s.  State  of  being  bent 
like  a  hook. 

HooKxosED,  lu')ok-noztr,  a.  Having  the  aquiline  nose 
rising  in  the  middle. 

Hoop,  hoOp,  s.  306.  Any  thing  circular  by  which  some- 
thing else  is  bound,  particularly  casks  or  barrels  ;  part 
of  a  lady's  dress;  any  thing  circular. 

To  Hoop,  lioop,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops; 
to  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 

To  Hoop,  hOop,  v.  n.  To  shout,  to  make  an  outcry 
by  way  of  call  or  pursuit. 

Hooper,  hoop'-pur,  s.  98.  A  cooper,  one  that  hoops 
tubs. 

HooPixG-corGH,  hoo'-plng-kof,   s,     A  convulsive 

cough,  so  called  from  its  noise. 
To  Hoot,  hoot,  v.  n.  306.    To  shout  in  contempt ;  to 

cry  as  an  owl. 

To  Hoot,  hoot,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts. 
Hoot,  hOot,  s.    Clamour,  shout. 

To  Hop,  hop,  v.  n.  To  jump,  to  skip  lightly;  to  leap 
on  one  leg ;  to  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  less  nimble 
than  the  other. 

Hop,  hop,  s.  A  jump,  a  light  leap ;  a  jump  on  one 
leg;  a  place  where  meaner  people  dance. 

Hop,  hop  s.  A  plant,  the  flowers  cf  which  are  used  in 
brewing. 

7b  Hop,  hop,  v.  a.    To  impregnate  with  hopi. 


Hope,  hope,  S.  Expectation  of  some  good ,  an  ex- 
pectation indulged  with  pleasure;  confidence  in  a  future 
event,  or  in  the  future  conduct  of  any  body ;  that  which 
gives  hope;  the  object  of  hope. 

7b  Hope,  hope,  v.  v.  To  live  in  expectation  of  some 
good  ;  to  place  coniidence  in  futurity. 

To  Hope,  hope,  v.  a.    To  expect  with  desire. 

Hopeful,  liope'-ful,  a.  Full  of  qualities  which  produce 
hope,  promising;  full  of  hope,  full  of  expectation  or  suc- 
cess. 

Hopefully,  hope'-ful-e,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  aa 
to  raise  hope  ;  with  hope. 

Hopefulxess,  hope'-fuUne*;,  s.  Promise  of  good, 
likelihood  to  succeed. 

Hopeless,  hope'-les,  a.  Without  hope,  without  pleas- 
ing expectation;  giving  no  hope,  promising  nothing 
pleasing. 

Hoper,  lio-pur,  s.  98.  One  that  has  pleasing  expecta- 
tions. 

HopiNGLV,  h(V-ping-le,  ad.  With  hope,  with  expecta- 
tions of  good. 

Hopper,  ht)p'-pur,  s.  98.  He  who  hops  or  jumps  on 
one  leg. 

Hopper,  hop'-pfir,  s.  The  box  or  open  frame  of  wood 
into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground;  a  basket  for 
carrying  seed. 

Hopper?!,  liop'-pui-z,  s.    A  kind  of  play  in  which  the 

actor  hops  on  one  leg. 
HoRAL,  ho'-rfil,  a.    Relating  to  the  hour. 
Horary,  ho'-rii-re,  a.    Relating  to  an  hour ;  coutInu< 

ing  for  an  hour. 
Horde,  horde,  s.    A  clan,  a  migratory  crew  of  people; 

a  body  of  Tartars. 
Horizon,  ho-rl'-zon,  s.  503.  The  line  that  terminates 

the  view. 

ii^r  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  universally  pro- 
nounced, in  prose, with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and 
Shakespeare,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  has  improperly  placed  it  so 
in  verse: 

"  When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 

"Abo^  c  the  borders  of  this  horizon, 

"  We'll  forwards  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates." 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation  it  may 
be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  agree- 
iible  to  the  genuine  analogy  of  English  o'rtlioi-py,  than  placing 
tiie  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  a  trisyllabic,  when  the 
middle  syllable  does  not  end  with  a  consonant,  503.  But 
another  rule  almost  as  constantly  counteracts  this  analogy  : 
when  the  word  is  perfectly  Latin  or  Greek,  and  the  acrent 
on  the  penultimate,  then  we  generally  follow  the  accentua- 
tion of  those  languagts.  Poets  have  so  universally  placed 
ihe  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  and  tliis  pro- 
nunciaiiou  has  so  classical  an  air,  as  to  render  the  other 
arccntuatioii  vulgar. 

Hokizoxtal,  hor-e-zon'-tal,  a.  Near  the  horizon; 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  on  a  level. 

Houjzoxtally,  hor-e-zoii'-tiil-e,  ad.  In  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

HoRX,  horn,  s.  The  hard  pointed  bodies  which  grow 
on  the  heads  of  some  quadrupeds,  and  serve  them  for 
weapon?;  an  instrument  of  wind  musick  ;nade  of  horn; 
the  extrenii  y  of  the  waxing  or  waning  moon  ;  the  feelers 
of  a  snail;  a  drinking  cup  made  of  horn;  antler  of  a 
cuckold ;  Horn  mad,  perhaps  mad  as  a  cuckold. 

Hor.xbeak,  horn'-beek,  J        .  , .  ,    ^  r  i. 

'ti  ,    ,      I    '>  S.   A  kind  offish. 
HoRXFisH,  horn-Tish  ) 

Horxbeam,  liorn'-beme,  s.    A  tree. 

HoRXBOOK,  horn'-book,  s.  The  first  book  of  children, 

covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  uusoiled. 
Horxed,  hor'-iled,  a.    Furnished  with  horns. 
Horner,  hor'-nfir,  s.  98.     One  that  works  in  horn, 

and  sells  horn. 

HoRXET,  hor'-net,  S.  99.  A  very  large,  strong,  sting- 
ing fly.         ^    ^  J 

HoRXFOOT,  horn'-fut,  a.  Hoofed. 

HoRXOAVL,  horn'-6u/,  s.    A  kind  of  horned  owl. 

Hornpipe,  horn'-pipe,  s.    A  dance. 

HoRNSTOXE,  horn'- stone,  s.    A  kind  of  blue  stone. 

HoRxwoRK,  horn'-wiirk,  s.  A  kind  of  angular  forti- 
fication. 
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tS-  559.  Fkte  73,  f^r  77,       83,  fat  81  — 93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — ni  1G2,  mSTe  164, 

poles  between  two  horses,  ou  which  the  person  carried 
lies  alou^. 

Horseman,  hors'-man,  s.  88.    One  skilled  in  riding 


art  of 


Horny,  li6r-ne,  a.    Made  of  horn;  resembling  horn; 

hard  a's  horn,  callous.        ,         e-iQ       .  ^  e 

HoROGRAPHY,  lio-rog -gta-fc,  518.     All  account  of 

the  hours.     4,1,4,.  j 
Horologe,  hor-o-lodje,         I        An  instrument  that 
Horology,  lio-rol  -o-je,  51». ) 

tells  the  hour,  as  a  clock,  a  watch,  an  hour-glass. 
Horometry,   ho-rom'-c-tre,    s.  518.  The 

measuring  hours.  ^         .  r 

Horoscope,  hor-ro-skope,  s.     The  configuration  ot 

the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
HoRREXT,  hor-rent,  a.    Horrible,  dreadful.' 

tj'"  or  terror's  icy  hand,  , 

"  Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  ha.\r. 

Akensiae. 

Horrible,  lior -re-bl,  a.  IGO.  405.  Dreadful,  terrible, 
shocking,  hideous,  enormous.  c     a  *^.c 

tfr  This  word  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  contound  tne 

i  with  u,  as  if  written  horruble;  but  this  must  be  avoultt 

as  coarse  and  vulgar. 

HoRRiBLEXEss,    hor'-rc-bl-ncs,    s.  Dreadfulness 

hideousuess,  terriblcness. 
Horribly,  lior'-re-ble,  ad.     Dreadfully,  hideously 

to  a  dreadful  degree. 
Horrid,  hor'-rid,  a.     Hideous,   dreadful,  shocking 

rough,  rugged. 
Horridxess,  hor'-rid-nes,  s.    Hideousuess,  enormity 
HoRRiFiCK,  hor-rif  -tik,  a.  509.    Causing  horrour. 
HoRRisoxous,  hor-rls'-s6-nus,  a.     Sounding  dread 

folly.  , 
Horrour,   lior'-rur,  s.  314.      Terrour  mixed  with 
detestation-,  gloom,  dreariness;  in  medicine,  such  a  shud- 
dering or  quivering  as  precedes  an  ague-ht;  a  sense  0 
shuddering  or  shrinking. 
Horse,  horse,  s.    A  neighing  quadruped,  used  m  war 
drauffht,  and  carriage;  it  is  used  in  the  plural  sense 
but  with  a  singular  termination,  for  horses,  horsemen  o 
cavalry:  something  on  which  any  thing  is  supported ; 
wooden  machine  which  soldiers  ride  by  way  of  pi'"'?''- 
nient;  joined  to  another  substantive,  it  signihes  something 
large  or  coarse,  as,  a  hoiseface,  a  face  ot  wbicn  tnt 
features  are  large  and  indelicate. 
To  Horse,  horse,  v.  a.      To  mount  upon  a  horse 
to  carry  one  on  the  back ;  to  ride  any  thing ;  to  cove 
a  mare.  ^  „   ,       .  1 

Horseback,  hors'-bak,  s.     The  seat  of  the  rider 

the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 
Horsebean,  hors'-bcne,  s.     A  small  bean  usually 

given  to  horses. 
Horserlock,  hors'-blok,  s.     A  block  on  which  they 

climb  to  a  horse. 
HoRsEBOAT,  hors'-bote,  S.     A  boat  used  in  ferrying 
horses. 

Horseboy,  hors'-boe,  S.  A  boy  employed  in  dressing 
horses,  a  stable-boy.  ,      ,     ,  ,  . 

HoRSEBREAKER,  hors  -bra-kut,  s.  One  whose  employ 
incut  is  to  tame  horses  to  the  saddle. 

HoRSECHESTr«UT,  hors-tshCs'-nut,  s.  A  tree,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree. 

HoRSECorRSER,  hors'-kor-sur,  s.  One  that  runs 
horses,  or  keens  horses  for  the  race;  a  dealer  in  horses 

HoRSECRAB,  hors'-kriib,  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 

lioRKEciULMBER,  hors'-kou -kfini-bflr,  s.  A  plant 
—  See  Cuvumbcr. 

HoRsKDVNG,  hors'-dun"^,  s.    The  excrement  of  horses 

HoRHEEMMET,  hors'-fiui-mfit,  s.  Au  ant  of  a  large 
kind. 

Horseflesh,  hors'-fl^sh,  8.    The  flesh  of  horses. 
Horsefly,  hor«'-fli,  s.    A  fly  that  stings  horses,  and 

Hucks  their  blood. 
HoRsEFOOT,  hors'-fut,  s.    An  herb.    The  same  with 

COltHl'oot. 

HoRNEiiAiR,  h^M'-hare,  s.    The  hair  of  horses. 
HoRhKilKKL,  horH'-hrrl,  s.    An  herb. 
H0RSELAI  Gil,  hors'-lftf,  H.    A  loud  violent  rude  laugh. 
HoRHKLEE(  II,  liArs'  liM-tsh,  S.     A  great  leech  that  bites 

borHCH  ;  a  farrit-r. 
IIorselitteh,  iiArn'-lU-tfir,  s.    A  carriage  hung  upon 


one  that  serves  in  wars  on  horseback  ;  a  rider,  a  man  on 
horseback. 

Horsemanship,  hors'-ra«an-ship,  s.    The  art  of  riding, 

the  art  of  managing  a  horse. 
Horsematch,  hors  -matsh,  s.    A  bird. 
Horsemeat,  horse'-mete,  s.  Provender. 
Horsemint,  hors'-mint,  s.    A  large  coarse  mint. 
Horsemuscle,  hors'-mus-sl,  s.  405.    A  large  muscle. 
Horseplay,  hors'-pla,  s.    Coarse,  rough,  rugged  play. 
Horsepoxd,  hors'-pond,  S.     A  pond  for  horses. 
Horserace,  hors' -rase,  s.     A  match  of  horses  in 
running. 

Horseradish,  hors'-rad-ish,  s.     A  root  acrid  and 

biting:  a  species  of  scurvygrass. 
Horseshoe,  hurs'-shoO,  .<?.     A  plate  of  iron  uailed 

to  the  feet  of  horses;  au  herb. 
Horsestealer,  hors'-ste-lilr,  s.     A  thief  who  takes 

away  horses. 
Horsetail,  hors'-tale,  s.    A  plant. 
HoRSETOXGUE,  hors'-tuiig,  s.    Au  herb. 
Horseway,  hors'-wa,  s.    A  broad  way  by  which  horses 
may  travel. 

Hortation,  hor-ta-shun,  s.    The  act  of  exhorting, 

advice  or  encouragement  to  something. 
Hortative,  hor'-t.i-tiv,  s.     Exhortation,  precept  by 

which  one  incites  or  animates. 
Hortatory,  hor'-ta-tftr-e,  a.  512.  Encouraging, 
animating,  advising  to  any  thing. 
)zr  For  the  last  0,  see  Dumestick. 
Horticulture,  hor'-te-kQl-tshure,  s.     The  art  of 

cultivating  gardens. 
HoRTULAN,  lior'-tshu-hin,  a.  461.     Belonging  to  a 
garden. 

HosANNA,  ho-zan'-na,  s.  92.    An  exclamation  of  praise 
to  God. 

Hose,  hoze,  S.    Breeches  ;  stockings,  covering  for  the 
legs. 

Hosier,  ho -zhur,  s,  283.    One  who  sells  stockings. 
Hospitable,  hos'-pe-ta-bl,  a.     Giving  entertainment 

to  strangers,  kind  to  strangers. 
Hospitably,  hos'-pe-ta-ble,  ad.     With  kindness  to 
strangers. 

Hospital,  os'-pe-tal,  s.  394.     A  place  built  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick,  or  support  of  the  poor;  a  place  lor 
shelter  or  entertainment. 
Hospitality,  hos -pe-tal'-e-te,  s.     The  practice  of 

entertaining  strangers. 
Host,  host,  s.     One  who  gives  entertainment  to  an- 
other; the  landlord  of  an  inn;  an  army,  assem- 
bled for  war;  any  great  number;  the  sacrihce  ot  the  mass 

in  the  Roman  church.  ^  .    ^,  .   1  ;„  ,„„(o 

\tr  Hen  Jonson  observes  that  the  h  in  this  word  is  mule 
as  in  honrxt ;  but  though  this  letter  has  ™f,^..'l« 
power  in  this  word  it  still  remains  mute  m  Us  diminutive 
kostler,  391. 

To  Host,  host,  v.  n.     To  take  up  entertainment ;  to 
encounter  in  battle;  to  review  a  body  ot  men,  to  muster. 
Hostage,  hos-taje,  s.  90.     One  given  in  pledge  for 

security  of  performance  of  conditions. 
Hostel,  ho-tiU',  s.    A  genteel  inn. 

i^'r  'I'iiis  w  ord  is  now  universally  pronouuced  and  written 
without  the  s. 

Hostelry,  ho-tM-re.    The  same  as  Hostel. 
Hostess,  Jiost'  Cs,  s.     A  female  host,  a  woman  that 

gives  entertainment. 
Hostess-ship,  liost'-fis-sWp,  s.    The  character  of  an 
hostess. 

Hostile,  hos'-til,  a.  140.  145.     Adverse,  opposite, 

Hiiilable  to  an  enemy. 
Hostility,  hos  lll'-r-te,  s.    The  practices  of  an  open 

enemy,  open  var,  oppoHition  in  war. 
Hostler,  As'-h'ir,  s.  394.  472.    One  who  has  the  care 

of  horses  at  an  inn.  _ 
Hot,  hot,  o.     Havhig  the  power  to  excite  the  scusc 
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n6r  167,  n6t  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  hMl  173 

vehement,  eager, 
made  hot  by 


of  heat,  fiery ;  lustful,  lewd  ;  ardent 

keen  in  desire;  piquant,  acrid. 
Hotbed,  hot'-bed,  s.     A  bed  of  earth 

the  fermentation  of  dung. 
HoTBRAiXED,  hot'-brdnd,  a.  359.    Violent,  vehement 

furious. 

HoTcocKLES,  hot-kok'-klz,  s.  405.  A  child's  play, 
in  which  one  covers  his  e^^es  and  guesses  who  strikes  him. 

Hotheaded,  hot'-liM-ed,  a.  Vehement,  violent, 
passionate. 

Hothouse,  hot'-hoiise,  s.  A  bagnio,  a  place  to  svreat 
and  cup  in ;  a  house  in  which  tender  plants  are  raised 
and  preserved  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
in  which  fruits  are  matured  early. 

Hotly,  hot'-le,  ad.  With  heat;  violently,  vehement- 
ly; lustfully. 

HoTMOUTHED,  hot'-mouTHd,  a.  Headstrong,  un- 
governable. 

HoTXESS,  hot'-nes,  s.    Heat,  violence,  fury. 
Hotchpotch,  liodje'-podjc,  s.    A  mingled  hash,  a  mix- 
ture. 

Hotspur,  hot'-spiir,  s.  A  man  violent,  passionate, 
precipitate,  and  heady  ;  a  kind  of  pea  of  speedy  growth. 

HoTSPURRED,  hot'-spurd,  a.  359.  Vehement,  rash, 
heady. 

Hove,'  hiWe.    The  pret.  of  Heave. 

Hovel,  hov'-il,  s.  99.     A  shed  open  on  the  sides,  and 

covered  overhead;  a  mean  habitation,  a  cottage. 
HovEN,  ho'-vn,  part.  pass.  103.     Raised,  swelled, 

tumelied. 

To  Hover,  huv'-ur,  v.  n.  165.  To  hang  fluttering  in 
the  air  over  head;  to  wander  about  one  place, 
f^r  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
the  first  ot  ]\ovcl ;  but  Dr.  Keurick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and 
VV.  Johnston,  make  it  rhyme  with  the  first  of  cover,  lover, 
etc.  The  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  agreeable  to 
polite  usage. 

Hough,  hok,  s.  392.    The  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 
To  Hough,  hok,  v.  a.  392.    To  hamstring,  to  disable 

by  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham ;  to  cut  up  with  a  hough 

or  hoe. 

HoUTSD,  hound,  s.  313.    A  dog  used  in  the  chase. 

To  Hou^D,  hound,  v.  a.     To  set  on  the  chase;  to 

hunt,  to  pursue. 
Hou^DFisH,  hound'-fi<h,  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 
Hou:<iDSTOXGUE,  houndz'-tung,  s.    a  plant. 
Hour,  our,  s.  394.  313.    The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 

natural  day,  the  space  of  sixty  minutes;   a  particular 

time;  the  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 
Hourglass,  our'-g-las,  s.     A  glass  filled  with  sand, 

which,  running  through  a  narrow  hole,  marks  tiie  time. 
Hourly,  oiir-le,  a.     Happening  or  done  every  hour, 

frequent,  often  repeated. 
Hourly,  oiir'-lc,  ad.    Every  hour,  frequently. 
HouRPLATE,  our'-plate,  s.      The  dial,  the  plate  on 

which  the  hours  pointed  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  in- 
scribed. 

House,  house,  s.  313.  A  place  vherein  a  man  lives, 
a  place  ot  human  abode;  an^  place  of  abode;  places  in 
Avhich  religious  or  studious  pers-oiis  live  in  common;  the 
manner  ot  living,  the  table;  stttion  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens,  astrologirally  considered  ;  family  of  ancestors, 
oe-cendants,  and  kindred,  race;  a  body  of  the  parliameui, 
the  lords  or  coiiiinoiis  collectively  considered. 

To  House,  hoiize,  v.  a.  437.  To  harbour,  to  admit 
to  residence;  to  shelter,  to  keep  under  a  roof. 

To  House,  houze,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter,  to  keep  the 
abode,  to  reside,  to  put  into  a  house;  to  have  an  astro- 
logical station  in  the  heavens. 

Housebreaker,  hous'-bni-kur,  s.  Burglar,  one  who 
makes  his  wey  into  houses  to  steal. 

Housebreaking,  hoiW-bra-king,  s.  Burglary. 

Housedog,  hous'-dog,  s.  A  mastilf  kept  to  guard  the 
house. 

Household,  hous'-l»old,  s.  A  family  living  together; 
family  life,  dome.^tick  management;  it  is  used  in  the 
manner  ol  an  adjective,  to  signify  domestick,  belonging 
to  the  family.  5  o  s 

t^r  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelt  without  the 

final  c-  in  houHe ;  and,  by  the  economy  of  typography,  the  s 
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being  joined  to  the  A,  the  word  is  often  corruptly  pronounced 
as  if  written  how-sholcl.  — See  Falsehood  a.m\  hogshead. 
Householder,  lioiis'-hol-dur,  s.    Master  of  a  family. 
HousEHOLDSTUFF,  hous'-liold-stuf,  s.     Fumiture  of 

any  house,  utensils  convenient  for  a  family. 
Housekeeper,  lunis'-keep-ia-,  s.   Householder,  master 

of  a  family;  one  who  lives  much  at  home;    a  woman 

servant  that  has  the  care  of  a  family,  and  superintends 

the  servants. 

Housekeeping,  hous'-keep-ing,  a.    Domestick,  use- 
ful to  a  family. 
Housekeeping,  hous'-kecp-ing-,  s.     The  provisions 

for  a  family  ;  hospitality,  liberal  and  plentiful  table. 
HousEL,  hou'-zel,  s.    The  Holy  Eucharist.  Obsolete. 
To  Hoi  SEL,  hou -zel,  v.  a.    To  give  or  receive  the 

Eucharist.  Obsolete. 
HousELEEK,  lioiis'-leek,  s.    A  plant. 
Houseless,  houz'-les,  a.  467.    Without  abode, 

ng  habitation. 
Housemaid,  hous'-made,  s. 

the  house  clean. 
HousEKOOM,  hoiis'    '  ' 


want- 


Skilled  in  the  acts 
With  the  economy 
Domestick  or  female 


A  maid  employed  to  keep 

room,  s.  467.    Place  in  a  house. 
Housesnail,  hous'-snale,  s.    A  kind  of  snail, 
Houseavarming,  hoiis'-war-ming,  s.  A  feast  or  merry- 
making upon  going  into  a  new  house. 
HousEAViFE,  haz'-wif,  s.  144.  515.    The  mistress  of 
a  family;  a  female  economist;   one  skilled  in  female 
business. 

Housewifely,  huz'-wlf-le,  a. 
becoming  a  housewife. 

Housewifely,  huz'-wif-le,  ad. 
of  a  housewife. 

Housewifery,  huz'-wif-ie,  s. 
business,  management,  female  economy. 

Housing,  hou'-zing-,  s.  Cloth  originally  used  to  keep 
olf  dirt,  now  added  to  saddles  as  ornamental. 

How,  hou,  ad.  223.  In  Avhat  manner,  to  what  degree ; 
for  what  reason,  for  what  cause;  by  what  means,  in 
what  state;  it  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  proportion  or 
correspondence  ;  it  is^  much  used  in  exclamation. 

Howeeit,  Ii()u-be'-It,  ad.  Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing, yet,  however.   Not  now  in  use. 

Howd'ye,  liou'-de-ye.  (How  do  ye  ?)  In  what  state 
is  your  health 

However,  hou-ev'-vur,  ad.  In  whatsoever  manner, 
in  whatsoever  degree ;  at  all  events,  happen  what  will, 
at  least;  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  yet. 

To  Howl,  hoiil,  v.  n.  223.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog; 
to  utter  cries  in  distress;  to  speak  with  a  belluine  cry  or 
tone  ;  it  is^  ui^ed  poetically  of  any  noise  loud  and  horrid. 

Howl,  hinsl,  s.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog;  the  cry  of 
a  human  being  in  horrour. 

Howsoever,  hou-so-ev'-Tur,  ad.  In  what  manner 
soever  ;  although. 

Moy,  hoe,  s.  329.  A  large  boat,  sometimes  with  one 
deck. 

Hubbub,  hub'-bilb,  s.    A  tumult,  a  riot. 
Huckaback,  huk'-ka-bak,  s.    A  hind  of  linen  on  which 

the  figures  are  raised. 
Hucklebacked,  liAk'-kl-bakt,  a.     Crooked  in  the 

shoulders. 

Hucklebone,  huk'-kl-bone,  s.    The  hip-bone. 

Huckster,  huk^'-t^u•,  98.     j       ^  , 

Hucksterer,  lifiks'-tAr-fir,  ]  Soois 
by  retail,  or  in  small^  quantities ;  a  trickish  mean  fellow. 

To  Huckster,  hdks'-tiir,  v.  n.  To  deal  in  petty  bar- 
gains. 

To  Huddle,  hud'-dl,  v.  a.  405  To  dress  up  close 
so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  to  mobble;  to  put  on  careless- 
ly in  a  hurry  ;  to  cover  up  in  haste  ;  to  perform  in  a 
hurry  ;  to  throw  together  in  confusion. 

To  Huddle,  hud'-dl,  v.  n.  To  come  in  a  crowd  or 
hurry. 

Huddle,  hud' -dj,  s.  405.    Crowd,  tumult,  confusion. 

Hue,  hu,  s.  335.  Colour,  die;  a  clamour,  a  legal  pur- 
suit. It  is  commonly  joined  with  cry,  as,  to  raise  a  Hue 
and  Cry  after  a  robber. 

HuEF,  huf,  S.    Swell  of  sudden  anger. 
Gg2 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81-  me  93,  m^t  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107- 

to  hector,  to 


Enormous  bulk, 


greatness. 
Secrecy,  by- 


any  thing  bulky 


To  HiFF,  haf,  V.  a.    To  swell,  to  puff 

treat  with  insolence  and  arrogance. 
To  Huff,  h&f,  v.  n.    To  bluster,  to  storm,  to  bounce. 
Huffish,  hitf -fisl>,  s.    Arrogant,  insolent,  hectoring. 
HuFFisHLY,  hiif'-fish-le,  ad.  With  arrogant  petulance. 
Hlffishxess,  huf'-fish-nes,  s.    Petulance,  arrogance, 

noisy  bluster. 

To  Hug,  lifig,  v.  a.    To  press  close  in  an  embrace;  to 

fondle,  to  treat  with  tenderness ;  to  hold  fast. 
Hug,  hug,  s.    Close  embrace. 

Huge,  Iiuje,  a.  Vast,  immense;  great  even  to  de- 
formity. 

Hugely,  liuje'-le,  ad.    Immensely,  enormously ;  great 

]y,  very  much. 
Hugeness,  huje'-nes,  s 
Huggermuggek,  hug' 

place.   A  cant  word. 
Hulk,  hulk,  s.     The  body  of  a  ship 

and  unwieldy. 

Hull,  hul,  s.  The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing, 
the  outer  covering ;  the  body  of  a  siiip,  the  hulk. 

HuLLY,  hul'-le,  a.    Husky,  full  of  hulls. 

To  Hum,  hum,  v.  a.  To  make  the  noise  of  bees;  to 
make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing  sound  ;  to  pause  in  speak- 
ing, and  supply  the  interval  with  an  audible  emission 
of  breath ;  to  sing  low ;  to  applaud.  Approbation  was 
comaiouly  expressed  in  publick  assemblies  by  a  hum,  about 
a  ceutury  ago. 

"But  Mhcn  from  thence  the  hen  he  draws, 
*'Amaz'd  spectators  hiiin  applause." 

Gat/s  Fable  of  the  Juggler. 
There  is  a  vulgar  sense  of  this  word,  which,  though 

it  has  not  found  a  place  in  any  Dictionary,  has  perhaps  as 

good  a  title  to  it  as  5om6oo2/e,  with  which  it  is  sjnonimous. 

Hum,  hiliu,  S.  The  noise  of  bees  or  insects  ;  the  noise 
of  bustling  crowds;  any  low  dull  noise;  a  pause  with  an 
inarticulate  sound ;  an  expression  of  applause. 

Hum,  hiiin,  interj.  A  sound  implying  doubt  and  de- 
liberation. 

HuMAX,  hu-man,  a.  88.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
man. 

Humane,  hu-miine',  a.  Kind,  civil,  benevolent,  good- 
natured. 

Humanely,  hu-mane'-  le,  ad.  Kindly,  with  good  nature. 
HuMAMST,  hu -nia-nist,  s.  A  philologer,  a  grammarian. 
Humanity,  hu-miin'-c-te,  s.     The  nature  of  man ; 

humankind,  the  collective  body  of  mankind;  kindness, 

tenderness ;  philology,  grammatical  studies. 
To  Humanize,  liii'-miiu-ize,  v.  a.    To  soften,  to  make 

susceptive  of  tenderness  or  benevolence. 
Humankind,  hii-iiian -kyind',  s.    The  race  of  man. 
Humanly,  hu-inan-le,  ad.    After  the  notions  of  men; 

kindly,  with  good  nature. 
IluMBiKD,  hum'-burd,  s.    The  humming  bird. 
Humble,  iini'-l)!,   a.  39-1.  405.    Not  proud,  modest, 

not  arrogant;  low,  not  high,  not  great. 
To  Humble,  uin'-f)l,  v.  a.    To  make  humble,  to  make 

submissive;  to  crush,  to  break,  to  s<iibdiie ;  to  make  to 

coaaescend;  to  bring  down  from  a  height. 
HumblebeEi  uni'-bi-bee,  s.     A  buzzing  wild  bee,  an 

herb. 

lIuMBLEMOUTiiED,  iim'-bl-mouTHd,  tt.    Mild,  meek. 
Ht  MBLENEss,  I'lin'-bl-iu'?!,  s.  Humility,  absence  of  pride. 
HrMBLEPLWT,  um'-bl-plaiit,    S.    A  species  of  sen- 
sitive plant. 

Hi  MBLKH,  um'-bl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  humbles  or  eub- 
diicH  liiinscif  or  otiicrH. 

Hi  .MBi.Ks,  ilm'-blz,      405.    Entrails  of  a  deer. 

Hi  .MKi.v,  urn  h\i\  ad.  With  humility,  without  elevation. 

Hi'MDUiiM,  hriiu'-drriin,  a.    Dull,  drouish,  stupid. 

7'0  III  MECT,  hi'i-iiii'-kl', 

To  III  MKi  r \TE,  bu  uK'k'-tatc 
ni(iiHt(;n.    J/itlU;  used. 

Ili  M  KCTATiov,  liii-inr^k-ta -8hAn,  s.  The  actof  wet- 
ting, moiMtniing.  ^ 

Ht;mkiI;\l,  bu'-me-ral,  a.    Helonginp  to  the  shoulder. 

HuMii),  hu -luld,  a.    Wcl,  molut,  wutcry. 
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Moisture,  or  the  power 


V.  a.     To  Met ;  to 


Humidity,  hii-rald'-e-te,  s, 

of  wetting  other  bodies. 
Humiliation,  hii-mll-e-a -shun,  s.     Descent  from 
greatness,  act  of  humility;  mortiiicalion,  external  expres- 
sion of  sin  and  unworthiness ;  abatement  of  pride. 
Humility,  hu-Ujil'-e-te,   s.    Freedom   from  pride, 

modesty,  not  arrogance;  act  of  submission. 
Hummer,  hi'im'-mfir,  s.    One  that  hums. 
Humoral,  yu'-mo-rul,  a.  88.  394.    Proceeding  from 
humours. 

Humorist,  yu-mur-ist,  s.    One  who  conducts  himself 
by  his  own  fancy,  one  who  gratiiies  his  own  humour. 
This  word  is  often,  though  improperly,  used  for  a  jo- 
cular person. 

Humorous,  yiV-mur-us,  a.  314.    Full  of  grotesque  or 

odd  images;  capricious,  irregular;  pleasant,  jocular. 
Humorously,  yu -inur-fls-le,  ud.    Merrily,  jocosely; 

with  caprice,  with  whim. 
HlmorousnessS,  yii-niar-fis-nes,  s.    Fickleness, 'capri- 
cious levity. 

Humorsome,  yu'-mur-sum,   a.     Peevish,  petulant; 

odd,  humorous. 
Humorsomely,  yii-mur-sum-Ie,  ad.    Peevishly,  pe- 
tulantly. 

Humour,  yu -niQr,  s.  S14.  394.  Moisture ;  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  moisture  in  man's  body  ;  general  turn  or 
temper  of  mind ;  present  disposition;  grotesque  imagery, 
jocularity,  merriment;  diseased  or  morbid  disposition; 
petulance,  peevishness;  a  trick,  caprice,  vhim,  pre- 
dominant inclination. 
To  Humour,  yu'-mar,  v.  a.    To  gratify,  to  soothe  by 

compliance,  to  lit,  to  comply  with. 
Hump,  hump,  s.    A  crooked  back. 
Humpback,  huiiip'-bak,  s.    Crooked  back,  high  shoul- 
ders. 

Humpbacked,  huinp'-bakt,  a.  Having  a  crooked  back . 
To  Hunch,  htinsh,  v.  a.    To  strike  or  punch  with  the 

fists ;  to  crook  the  bark. 
Hunchbacked,  himsh'-bakt,  a.  359.  Having  a  crook- 
ed back. 

Hundred,  hfin'-dred,  or  hun'-ddrd,  a.    Consisting  of 
ten  multiplied  by  ten. 

itr  This  word  has  a  solemn  and  a  colloquial  pronuncia- 
tion. In  poetry  and  oratory,  the  lirst  mode  is  best;  on 
other  occasions,  the  last. 

Hundred,  hun'-dred,  s.  417.     The  number  of  ten 
multiplied   by   ten;   a  company   or  body  consisting  of 
a  hundred;  a  canton  or  division  of  a  county,  consisting 
originally  of  ten  tithings. 
Hundredth,  hiW-dredf/i,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 
Hung,  hung.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Hang;. 
Hunger,  hung -gur,  s.  409.    Desire  of  food,  the  pain 

felt  from  fasting;  any  violent  desire. 
To  Hunger,  hang' -gur,  v.  n.  98.  To  feel  the  pain  of 

hunger;  to  desire  with  great  eagerness. 
HuNGERBiT,hfmg';gfir-bit,  I  a.  103.  Pained 

IIiiNGERBiTTEN,  hiiog -gur-bU-tn,  J 

or  weakened  with  hunger.^ 
Hungerly,  hung'-gfu-le,  a.     Hungry,   in  want  of 

nourishment.  ,     ,     „  , 
Hr\GERLY,  hung'-gur  If,  ad.    With  keen  appetite. 
HuNGERSTARVEu,  huiig'-giir-starvd',  s.    Starved  with 

hunger,  pincluMi  by  want  o4'  food. 
Hungered,  hfing-gurd,  a.  359.    Pinched  by  want  of 

Ibod,  ^ 
Hungrily,  hung'-grc-lc,  ad.    With  keen  appetite. 
IIl:^GRY,  hung'  gn'',  a.     Feeling  pain  from  want  of 

food;  not  fat,  not  fruitful,  not  pr(tlilick,  greedy. 
Hunks,  hungks,  s.    A  covetous  sordid  \»retch,  a  miser. 
To  Hunt,  hfint,  v.  a.    To  chase  wild  animals;  lo  pur- 
me,  to  follow  close;  to  search  for;  to  direct  or  manage 
hounds  in  the  chase. 
To  Hi  nt,  hAnt,  v.  n.    To  follow  the  chase;  to  pursue 
or  search. 

Hunt,  hunt,  s.    A  pack  of  hounds  ;  a  chase;  pnrsnif. 
IIUNTKR,  ht^n'-tur,  s.    One  who  chases  animals  for  pas- 
time; a  dog  that  uccuts  game  or  beauts  of  prey. 
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HtT-\Ti\CHOR>-,  hun'-ting-horn,  s.     A  bugle,  a  horn 

used  to  cheer  the  hounds. 
HuxTRESs,  hfln'-ti-es,  s.     A  vomau  that  follows  the 

chase. 

HrxTSMAX,  hants'-man,  s.  88.  One  who  delights  in 
the  chase;  the  servant  whose  oflice  it  is  to  manage  the 
chase 

IIiXTSMAXSHiP,  hunts'-man-sli!p,  s.  The  qualiiications 
of  a  hunter.^ 

Hi'RDLE,  hdr-dl,  s.  405.  A  texture  of  sticks  woven 
together. 

HuRDS,  hdrdz,  s.    The  refuse  of  hemp  or  flax. 
To  Hurl,  hurl,  v.  a.    To  throw  with  violence,  to  drive 

impetuously ;  to  utter  with  vehemence ;  to  play  at  a  kind 

of  game. 

Hurl,  hiirl,  s.  Tumult,  riot,  commotion ;  a  kind  of 
game. 

HuRLEAT,  hiu-l'-bilt,  s.  "VVhirlpat. 
Hurler,  lu'ir'-lur,  s.    One  that  plays  at  hurling. 
HuRLY,  har'-le, 
HuRL\BURLY,  liur'-le-bfir-Ie 
bustle. 

Hurricane,  hur'-re-lfan, 


s.   Tumult,  commotion, 


S.    A  violent  storm,  such 

as  is  often  experienced  in  the  western  hemisphere.— See 
Lumbago. 


HuRRicAxo,  liiu'-re-ka-no, 


a.  To  hasten,  to  put  into  precipi 
To  move  on  with  precipi 
S.    Tumult,  precipitation,  commotion 


pernicious. 
Mischievously,  pemi 


To  skirmish,  to  run 


To  Hurry,  Iifir-re 

tatiou  or  confusion. 
To  Hurry,  liur'-re,  v.  n. 

tation. 
Hurry,  littr'-re 

haste. 

HuRRY-SKURRY,  hur'-re-skflr -re,  ad.  (A  word  form- 
ed to  express  its  own  meaning)  Wildly. 

To  Hurt,  hurt,  v.  a.  Pret.  /  Hurt.  Part.  pass.  J 
have  Hurt.  To  mischief,  to  harm ;  to  wound,  to  pain  bv 
some  bodily  harm. 

Hurt,  hilrt,  s.    Harm,  mischief;  wound  or  bruise. 
HuRTER,  hurt'-ur,  s.    One  that  does  harm. 
Hurtful,  hi\rt'-ful,  a.  Mischievous, 
HuRTFULLY,  hurt'-ffil  lc,  ad. 
ciously. 

HuRTFiL^vESS,  hurt'-ful-nes,  s.    Mischievousness,  per 

niciousness. 
To  Hurtle,  hur'-tl,  v.  n.  405, 

against  any  thing,  to  jostle, 
Hurtleeerry,  hur'-tl-ber-e,  s.  Bilberry. 
HuRTLESS,  hurt'-les,  a.  Innocent,  harmless,  innoxious, 

doing  no  harm;  receiving  no  hurt. 
HuBTLESSLY,  hurt'-Ies-lc,  ad.    Without  harm. 
HuRTLESSxEss,  hurt'-les-n^s,  s.     Freedom  from  any 

pernicious  quality. 
HusbXsd,  huz'-bfind,  s.  88.  515.    The  correlative  to 

wife,  a  man  married  to  a  woman;  the  male  of  animals: 

an  economist,  a  man  that  knows  and  practises  the  methods 

of  trugality  and  profit;  a  farmer. 

To  HusBAXD,  huz'-bdnd,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  hus- 
band; to  manage  wiih  frugality;  to  till,  to  cultivate  tht 
ground  with  proper  management. 

HusBAXDLESs,  huz'-bilnd-lc!!,  a.    Without  a  husbaod. 

Husbandly,  huz'-bilnd-le,  s.    Frugal,  thrifty. 

HusBAXDMAX,  huz'-bund-mAii,  s.  One  who  works  in 
tillage. 

HusBAXDRY,  huz'-bfin-drc.  s.  Tillage,  manner  of  cul- 
tick'affai??'^'  ^'■"S^^'^^'  parsimony;  careofdomes- 

Husn,  hush,  inter/.    Silence!  be  still !  no  noise! 

Hush,  hi'ish,^a.    Still,  silent,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  hush,  v.  a.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet,  to 
appease. 

HuI^KMOXEY,  hush'-mun-c,  s.  A  bribe  to  hinder  in- 
formation. 

Hu8K,  husk,  s.    The  outmost  integument  of  some  sorts 

of  fruit. 
To  Husk,  h*isk,  v.  a. 

tegument. 


To  strip  off  the  outward  in- 
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Bearing  a  husk^  covered 


To  utter  acclamation. 
To  receive  with  acclama- 

A  plant,  a  kind  of  precious 


Husked,  hiis'-ked,  a.  366. 

with  a  husk. 
Husky,  hds'-ke,  a.    Abounding  in  husks. 
Hussar,  huz-zar,  s.    One  of  the  Hungarian  horsemen, 

so  called  from  the  shout  they  generally  make  at  the  lirfet 

onset. 

Hussy,  hiiz'-ze,  s.    A  sorry  or  bad  woman. 

Hustings,  hus'-tingz,  s.    A  council,  a  court  held. 

To  Hustle,  hus'-sl,  v.  a.  472.    To  shake  together. 

Huswife,  hflz'-zlf,  s.  144.  A  bad  manager,  a  sorry 
woman;  an  economist^  a  thrifty  woman. 

To  Huswife,  hiiz'-zlf,  v.  a.  To  manage  with  econo- 
my and  frugality. 

HuswiFERY,  hriz'-zif-re,  s.  Management  good  or  bad; 
management  of  rural  business  committed  to  women. 

Hut,  hdt,  s.    A  poor  cottage. 

Hutch,  hi'iC!;h,  s.    A  corn  chest. 

To  Huzz,  buz,  V.  n.    To  buzz,  to  murmur. 

Huzza,  hiiz-za ,  interj.  174.  A  shout,  a  cry  of  ac- 
clamation. 

To  Huzza,  huz-za',  v.  n. 

To  Huzza,  huz-za',  v.  a. 
tion. 

Hyacinth,  hl'-a-smt//,  s. 
stone. 

Hyacinthine,  hi-a-sln -fMn,  a.  140.  Made  of  hya- 
cinths. 

Hyades,  hr-a-dez,   }      .  „  . 

Hyads,  hi'- Adz,  187.  ^  constellation. 
Hyaline,  hi'-a-lin,  a.  150.  Glassy,  crystalline. 
Hybridous,  hib'-bre-dus,  a.  Begotten  between  animals 

of  different  species;  produced  from  plants  of  different 

kinds. 

Hydatides,  hl-dat'-e-dez,  s.  187.  Little  transparent 
bladders  of  water  in  any  part,  most  common  in  dropsical 
persons. 

Hydra,  hi'-dra,  s.  A  monster  with  many  heads,  slain 
by  Hercules. 

Hydragogues,  hi'-dra-gogz,  s.  187.    Such  medicines 

as  occasion  the  discharge  of  watery  humours. 
Hydraulical,  hi-draw'-le-kal,  /       n  ^         .  .i. 
tlYDRAULicK,  hi-drAw'-llk,       j"'  ^"^^'^"^  to  the 

conveyance  of  water  through  pipes. 
Hydraulicks,  hi-draw'-liks,  s.  187.    The  science  of 

conveying  water  through  pipes  or  conduits. 
Hydrocele,  hi'-dro-sele,  s.  180.    A  watery  rupture. 

fSr  This  word,  like  all  of  the  same  origin  and  form,  as 
Bubonocele,  Enterocele,  Bronchocele^  Spermatocele,  Sar- 
cocele,  etc.  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  e  final  forming 
a  syllable;  for  as  they  are  perfectly  Greek  words,  as 
udQoxtjh],  or  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  Enteroccle  from 
hzsoov  and  y.^Xi)  ,  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  like 
apostrophe,  hyperbole,  etc.  The  reason  that  Diasttjle  and 
Osteocope  are  not  pronounced  so  as  to  make  the  lioa!  e  and 
the  preceding  consonant  form  a  distinct  syllable,  is,  that 
they  are  not  perfectly  Greek  words,  but  formed  from  did 
and  OTvXog;  and  ooriov  and  yo.iroj ;  where  find  the 
Greek  termination  altered. 

Hydrocephalus,  hl-dro-sef'-fa-lus,  s.  A  dropsy  ia 
the  head. 

Hydrogen,  hi'-dro-j^n,  s.  A  chymical  principle  gener- 
ating Mater,  —  See  Oxygen. 

Hydrographer,  hl'-drog'-gra-fur,  s.  One  who  draws 
maps  of  the  sea. 

Hydrography,  hi-drog'-gra-fe,  s.  518.  Description 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraoueous  globe. 

Hydromancy,  hi'-dro-man-se,  s.  519.  Prediction  by 
water. 

HYDBOMEt,  hi'-dro-mel,  s.  180.     Honey  and  water. 

Hydrometer,  hl-drom'-me-tur,  5.  518.  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  extent  of  WRter. 

Hydrometry,  hi-drom'-rae-tre,  s.  The  act  of  mea- 
suring the  extent  of  water. 

Hydrophobia,  hi-dro-fo-be-a,  s.    Dread  of  water. 
I  have  differed  from  Mr,  Sheridan  in  the  accentuation 

of  this  word;  for  my  reason,  see  Cyclopaedia.  Dr.  Kearick, 

Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perrr,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Eatick, 
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559.  Fate  13,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  mU  95  — pine  105,  pin  107 

Mr.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  are  uniformly  for  the  ante- 
accent. 

a.  Dropsical,  diseased 


a.    Relating  to 


An  animal  like  a  wolf. 


penultimate  accent.     ^  ^  ^ 
Hydropical,  hi-drop  -pe-kal, 
Hydropick,  hl-drop'-pik, 

with  extravasated  water.^      ^  ^ 
Hydrostatical,  hi-dro-stat  -e-kal 

hvdrostaticks,  taught  by  hydrostaticks.  ^ 
Hydrostatic  ALLY,  hi-dro-stat  -e-kal-e,  ad.  According 

to  hydrostaticks.    ,      ,      ,  ,  „ 
Hydrostaticks,  lii-dro-stat  -iks,  s.    The  science  of 

weighing  fluids weighing  bodies  in  fluids. 
Hydroticks,  hi-diot'-iks,  s.    Purgera  of  water  or 

phlegm. 

Hyemal,  hi-e'-mal,  a.    Belonging  to  winter. 
Hyex,  iii'-^ni  ^  \ 
Hye\a,  lii-e -na,) 

Hygrometer,  hl-griW-me-tur,  s.  187.  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture. 

Hygroscope,  lii'-gro-skope,  s.  An  instrument  to  show 
the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  to  measure  and 
estimate  the  quantity  of  either  extreme, 

Hym,  liim,  s.    A  species  of  dog. 

Hyme\,  lii'-men,  s.  The  god  of  marriage;  the  virginal 

membrane.  i     1/  4  i 

Hymeneal,  lii-rae-ne -al,         ^  „,arriage  song. 
Hymeneax,  hi-rae-ne -an,) 

Hymeneal,  hi-me-ne-al,  J  ^  pertaining  to  marriage 
Hymeneax,  hi-me-ne  -an,  )  ^,    . ,  . 

tfr  In  these  compounds  of  Hymen,  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
shortened  the  i  in  the  lirst  syllable-,  but  though  1  think  this 
tendency  of  the  secondary  accent  to  shorten  the  vowel  per- 
fectly  agreeable  to  analogy,  yet  y  has  so  frequently  the 
sound  of  long  i,  that  it  seems,  in  this  case  and  some  others 
to  counteract  that  tendency,  nor  can  any  other  reason  be 
ffiven  why  the  same  letter  in  hypprbolical  and  Jiypercritick 
should  be  long  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  properly  marked  them 
Dr.  Renrick,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  their  notation 
seem  of  the  same  opinion. 

Hymn,  him,  s.     An   encomiastick  song,    or    song  of 

adoration  to  some  superior  being. 
To  Hymx,  hmi,  v.  a.    To  praise  in  song,  to  worship 

with  hymns. 

To  Hy3IIV,  Iiim,  v.  n.    To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 
Hymmck,  hlm'-nik,  a.    Relating  to  hymns. 
Hymmng,  hiin'-ning,  part,  a.  411.     Celebrating  in 
hymns. 

To  Hyp,  hip,  v.  a.  To  make  melancholy,  to  dispirit 
Hypallage,  he-pal'-la-je,  s.  A  figure  by  which  word 

change  their  cas^s  with  each  other. 
Hyper,  lii'-pur,  S.    Injudiciously  used  by  Prior  for 

hy])ercritick.  ,14  o-r 

Hyperbola,  hl-per  -bo-la,  S.  187.    A  term  in  mathe 

maticks. 

Hyperbole,  lil-p^r  -bo-lc,  s.  187.  A  figure  in  rhe 
torick  by  vhich  any  thing  is  increased  or  diminished 
bcvond  the  exact  truth. 

INone  of  our  orthoepists  but  Dr.  Johnson  accent  this- 
word  on  the  iirst  syllable :  and  that  he  should  do  so  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  all  his  poetical  authorities  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation : 

"  HtfjK^rholcs,  so  daring  and  so  bold,  ^  ^ 

"Disdaining  bounds,  arc  yet  by  rules  controll  d. 

Granville. 


n&  162,  mSre  164, 

,   520.  The 


as,  vir-tue, 


Hypersarcosis,  hi-per-sar-ko  -s 

growth  of  fungous  or  proud  flesh. 
Hyphen,  hi'-fen,  s.    A  note  of  conjunction 
ever-living. 

Hypnotick,  liip-not'-ik,  s.   Any  medicine  that  induces 
sleep. 

Hypochondres,  hip-o-kon'-durz,  s.  415.    The  two 

regions  of  the  belly  containing  the  liver  and  the  spleen. 
Hypochoxdriacal,  hip-po-kon-dri'-a-kal,  a.  Melan- 
choly; disordered  in  the  imagination,  producing  melan- 
choly. ^  4/14 

Hypochondriack,  hip-p6-kon -dre-ak,  s.    One  af- 
fected with  melancholy. 
Hypocist,  liip'-o-sist,  s.    An  astringent  medicine  of 

considerable  power. 
Hypocrisy,  he-pok'-kre-^se,  s.    187.  Dissimulation 

with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character, 
Hypocrite,  li1p'-po-krit,  s.  156.  * 
morality  or  religion. 


A   dissembler  in 


a.  Dissembling, 

With 
the 


a.    Belonging  to 


Hyperbolical,  hi-pSr-l>or-le-kal 
Hyperbolick,  Ijl-p^r-bol'-ik, 

the;  lijperbola;  exaggerating  or  extenuating  beyond  fact. 
IlvpKRBOLK  VLLY,  hi-|)gr-bor-l(;-kal  le,  ad.  509.  In 

form  of  an  hyperbola;  with  exaggeration  or  extenuation. 
Hypkrbomi-orm,  lii-p^r-bol'-lt'-forui,  a.  Having  the 

form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the  hyperbola. 
HvPF.RBOUKA>,  111  pftr  bo'  re-^aii,  a.  IVorthern. 
HVPEIICKITICK,  hi  p^'tr  kiit'-ik,  s.    A  critick  exact  or 

raptiouM  b«-yond  use  or  reanon. 
Hypkr<:uitical,  hl-pSr-krU'-e-kul,  a.  Critical  beyond 

IIHC. 

Hvpkrmkter,  bl-p?r-nn'-tftr,  «.  581.     Any  thing 
gfj.altT  than  the  standard  requires. 


Hypocritical,  hip-po-knt'-ik-kal 
Hypocritick,  hip-p6-kiit'-tik, 

insincere,  appearing  ditterently  from  the  reality. 
Hypocritically,  hip-po-krit'-ik-kal-e,  ad. 

dissimulation,  without  sincerity.^ 
Hypogastrick,  hip-o-gas'-trik,  a.    Seated  in 

lower  part  of  the  belly. 
HYPOGEi]M,hip-o-je'-um,  s.  512.    A  name  which  the 

ancient  architects  gave  to  cellars  and  vaults. 
Hypostasis,  hi-pos'-tii-sis,  s.  187.  Distinct  substance; 

personality,  a  term  used  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Hypostatical,  hi-po-stat'-e-kal,  a.  Constitutive,  con- 
stituent as  distinct  ingredients;  personal,  distinctly  per- 
sonal. 

Hypotetvitse,  hi-pot'-e-nuse,  s.  187.  The  line  that 
subtends  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
subtense.  .  .  .  i 

izr  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  accent  this  word  on  the 
second  syllable;  but  Dr. Johnson,  Dr.Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  on  the  last.  These  authorities  in- 
duced me,  in  the  lirst  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  to  place 
tlie  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but,  upon  farther  inquiry, 
I  found  the  best  usage  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  anttpen- 
ullimate  accent;  and  as  the  secondary  accent  is  on  tiie 
second  syllable  of  the  Latin  Hijpotenma,  this  accentuation 
seems  most  agreeable  to  analogy.—  See  Academy  and  in- 
comparable. 

Hypothesis,  hip-pot/i'-e-sis,  or  hi-pot/i-e-s!s,  s.  187. 
A  supposition,  a  system  formed  under  some  principle  not 
proved. 

HiPOTHETicAL,  hi-po-(7i6t'-te-kal,  187 
Hypothetick,  ht-po-t/iet'-tik,  187. 

a  supposition,  conditional.^  t  ,  4,  i  j 

Hypothetically,   hi  po-t/iet-te-kal-e,  art, 

lipon  supposition,  conditionally. 
Hyssop,  liiz'-zOp,  or  hi'-sup,  s.    A  plant, 
been  a  great  dispute,  whether  the  hjssop  commonly 
known  is  the  same  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
S  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Scolt,  Mr.Enlick,  W .  Johnston, and 
Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  second  luaniier; 

r  Ivenrick,  Dr.Ash,  and  Mr.  I'erry,  in  the  hrst.  lo  pro- 
nounce the  y  long  before  double  «  is  contrary  to  every  ru  e 
of  orthoepy  ;  and  therefore  as  the  lirst  mode  is  undoubtedly 
the  best,  the  other  ought  to  be  relinquished. 

Hysterical,  Vi^'K/'.^'  ^Al;  !  a.  Troubled  with  fits, 
Hysterick,  his-tcr  -rik,  i)09.  ) 
disordered  in  the  regions  of  the  womb;  proceeding  from 
disorders  in  the  womb. 


a.  Including 

187. 
It  hath 


IIvsTKRicKS,  hls-ter'-rlks,  s.   Fits  of  women,  eupposed 
to  proceed  from  disorders  in  the  womb. 


Oblique  case  Me.   Plural.  JVc.  Ob- 
rhe  pronoun  of  the  lirst  person,  Myself; 
I  IS  »ior<!  than  once,  in  Shak<sprare,  (and 
might  have  added,  very  ofleii  " 

  y...    Ill-    ii/m        !\llV  II 


,  1,  yiron,  ;)crs. 

lique  case  l/fl. 


written  for  uy  or  yea.  JNuy, 


Dr.  Johnson 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher) 
Ben  Juusoii,  iu  hiti  gramiuar, 
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n5r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  hAW  173  —  oil  299  —  podnd  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Verses  composed  of  a  uhort  and 
n.  405.    To  quarrel,  to  bicker 
A  wrangling,  chattering,  noisy 


makes  this  letter  an  adverb  of  aflirmatiou.— See  Principles, 
No.  8.  105.  185. 

jrj-lt  may  be  remarked,  that  the  frequent  use  of  this  letter 
in  our  old  dramatick  writers  instead  of  y/y,  is  a  proof  that 
our  ancestors  pronounced  /  murh  broader  than  wc  do  at 
present,  and  somewhat  approacJiing  to  the  sound  it  has  at 
this  day  in  the  north  of  Engrlancl.  —  See  Directions  to 
Foreigners  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary. 
To  J.ABBER,  jiib'-biir,  V.  n.  98.    To  talk  idly  without 

thinking;  to  chatter. 
Jabberer,  jub'-bi'ir-tir,  s.    One  who  talks  inarticu 

lately  or  unintelligibly. 
Jaceat,  ja'-sCnt,  a.    Lying  at  length. 
Iacixth,  i'-a-siiifA,  s.     The  same  with  hyacinth,  i 

precious  stoi:e. 

Jack,  jak,  s.  The  diminutive  of  ^ohn  ;  the  name  of 
instruments  which  supply  the  place  of  a  boy,  asaninstru 
ment  to  pull  off  boots;  an  engine  which  turns  the  spit;  ; 
young  pike;  a  cupoKwaxed  leather;  a  small  bowl  thrown 
out  for  a  mark  to  the  bowlers  ;  a  part  of  the  musical  instru 
ment  called  a  virginal ;  the  male  of  some  animals;  a  support 
to  saw  wood  on,  the  colours  or  ensigu  of  a  ship  ;  a  cunuing 
fellow. 

Jack-boots,  jak-boOts',  s.  Boots  which  serve  as  ar- 
mour. 

Jack-pudding,  jak-pud'-ding-,  s.  A  zany,  a  merry- 
andrew. 

Jack-with-a-lantern,  jak'-wiTH-a-lan'-turn,  s.  An 
ignis  fatuus. 

Jackalent,  jak-a-lent',  s.    A  simple  sheepish  fellow. 
Jackall,  jak-kair,  s.  406.    A  small  animal  supposed 
to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 

fSr  Mr.  Aares,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  both  of  analogy 
and  usage,  says,  the  accentuation  of  this  word  upon  the 
last  syllable  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson;  but  it  is  certainly 
now  obsolete.  I  am  reluctantly  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
think  Dryden's  accentuation  the  best: 

"  Close  by  their  firc-ships  like  Jackalls  appear, 
"  Who  on  their  lions  for  their  prey  attend." 

Jackanapes,  jak'-an-aps,  s.  A  monkey,  an  ape ;  a 
coxcomb,  an  impertinent. 

Jackdaav,  jak-daw',  s.    A  small  species  of  crow. 

Jacket,  jak' -kit,  s.  99.  A  short  coat,  a  close  waist- 
coat. 

Jacobin,  jak'-o-bin,  s.  149.  A  monk  of  a  particular 
order. 

Jacoeine,  jak'-o-bine,  s.    A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft. 
Jactitation,  jak'-te-ta -shfin,  s.     Tossing  motion, 
restlessness. 

Jaculation,  jak-u-la -shun,  s.    The  act  of  throwing 

missile  weapons. 
Jade,  jade,  s.    A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hired  horse,  a 

worthless  nag;  a  sorry  woman. 
To  Jade,  jade,  v.  a.    To  tire,  to  harass,  to  dispirit, 

to  weary ;  to  overbear ;  to  employ  in  vile  offices ;  to  ride, 

to  rule  with  tyranny. 
Jadish,  ja -dish,  a.    Vitious,  bad,  as  a  horse,  unchaste, 

incontinent. 

7b  Jagg,  ja^,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  indentures;  to  cut 
into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

Jagg,  jag,  s.    A  protuberance  or  denticulation. 
Jaggy,  jag'-ge,  a.  383.    Uneven,  denticulated. 
Jagged  NESS,  jag'-ged-nes,  s.  366.  The  state  of  being 
denticulated,  unevenness. 

Jail,  jale,  s.  52.  202.  212.    A  gaol,  a  prison. 
Jailbird,  jale'-burd,  s.    One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 
Jailer,  ja'-lur,  s.    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 
Jakes,  jaks,  s.    A  house  of  office,  a  privy» 
Jalap,  jal'-lup,  s.    A  purgative  root. 

CSr"  The  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written  JoUop, 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  now 
confined  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

Jam,  jam,  s.  A  conserte  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 
and  water. 

Jamb,  jam,  s.  Any  supporter  on  either  side,  as  the  posts 
of  a  door. 

This  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
words  having  the  b  silent.— See  Principles,  j\o.  317. 


Iambick,  i-am'-bik,  s. 

long  syllable  alternately. 
To  Jangle,  jang'-gl,  v. 

ill  M'ords. 
Jangler,  jang'-gl-ur,  s. 
fellow. 

Janizary,  jan'-ne-zar-e,  s.  One  of  the  guards  of  the  Tur- 
kish Sultan. 
Janty,  jan'-te,  a.    Showy,  fluttering. 

tj"  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  when  this  word  was  first 
adopted,  it  was  pronounced  as  close  to  the  the  French  ^entii 
as  possible;  but  as  we  have  no  letter  in  our  language  equi- 
valent to  the  French  soft  g,  and  as  the  nasal  vowel  en, 
when  not  followed  by  hard  g-,  c,  or  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
by  a  mere  English  speaker  (see  Encore),  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  word  Mas  anglicised  in  its  sound,  as  well  as  in  its 
orthography.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  preserved  the  French  sound 
ot  the  vowel  in  this  word  and  its  compound  jauntiness,  as 
if  written  jawnty  and  jawntiness ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  give  the  a  the  Italian  sound,  as  heard 
in  aunt,  father,  etc.  and  this,  I  imagine,  it  ought  to  have, 

January,  jan'-nu-ar-e,  s.    The  first  month  of  the  year. 
Japan,  ja-pan',  s.    Work  varnished  and  raised  in  gold 
and  colours. 

To  Japan,  ja-pfW,  v.  a.  To  varnish,  to  embellish 
with  gold  and  raised  figures;  to  black  shoes,  a  low  phrase. 

Japanner,  ja-pan'-nur,  s.  One  skilled  in  japan  work; 
a  shoe-blacker. 

To  Jar,  jar,  v.  n.  78.  To  strike  together  with  a  kind 
of  short  rattle;  to  strike  or  sound  untuneably;  to  clash, 
to  interfere,  to  act  in  opposition;  to  quarrel,  to  dispute. 

Jar,  jar,  s.  A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound ;  clash, 
discord,  debate;  a  state  in  which  a  door  unfastened  may 
strike  the  post;  an  earthen  vessel. 

Jargon,  jiir'-gun,  s.  166.  Unintelligible  talk;  gabble, 
gibberish. 

Jargonelle,  jar-go-nel',  s.    A  species  of  pear. 

Jasmine,  jaz'-inifi,  s.  434.    A  flower. 

Jasper,  jas' -pur,  s.  98.  A  hard  stone  of  a  bright  beau- 
tiful green  colour,  sometimes  clouded  Mith  white. 

Javelin,  jav'-lin,  s.  A  spear  or  half-pike,  which  an- 
ciently was  used  either  by  foot  or  horse. 

Jaundice,  jrm'-dls,  s.  143.  214.  A  distemper  from  ob- 
structions of  the  glands  of  the  liver. 

Jaundiced,  jan'-dist,  a.  359.  Infected  with  the  jaun- 
dice. 

To  Jaunt,  jant,,  v.  n.  214.    To  wander  here  and  there ; 

to  make  little  excursions  for  air  or  exercise. 
Jauntiness,  jan'-te-nes,  s.     Airiness,    flutter,  gen- 

teeluess. 

Jaw,  jaw,  s.  219.    The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the 

teeth  are  fixed ;  the  mouth. 
Jay,  ja,  s.  220.    A  bird. 

Ice,  ise,  s.  Water  or  other  liquor  made  solid  by  cold; 
concreted  sugar;  To  break  the  ice,  to  make  the  first  opening 
to  any  attempt. 

To  Ice,  ise,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  ice,  to  turn  to  ice ; 
to  cover  with  concreted  sugar. 

Icehouse,  ise'-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  ice  is  re- 
posited. 

Ichneumon,  ik-nu'-mon,  s.  A  small  animal  that  breaks 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

IcHNEuaiONFLY,  ik-nu -mon-fli,  s.    A  sort  of  fly. 

Ichnography,  ik-nog'-gra-fe,  s.  518.  The  ground- 
plot. 

Ichor,  i'-kor,  s.  166.     A  thin 
serum. 

Ichorous,  i'-kor-us,  a.  Sanious, 
Ichthyology,  ik-tAe-ol'-o-je,  s. 

of  the  nature  of  lish. 
Iciithyophagist,  ik-tAe-6f '-a-jist,  s.  A  fish-eater;  oae 

who  lives  on  fish. 
Ichthyopmagy,  ik-tAe-6f'-a-je,  s.    The  practice  of 

eating  fish ;  fish  diet. 

Icicle,  i'-sik-ki,  s.  405.    A  shoot  of  ice  hanging  down. 
IciNESS,  i'-se-nes,  5.    The  state  of  generating  ice. 
Icon,  I'-kon,  s.  166.    A  picture  or  representation. 
Iconoclast,  i-kon'-o-ldast,  s.   A  breaker  of  images. 


watery  humour  like 

thin,  undigested. 
518.    The  doctnue 
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1^  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  mSre  164, 
IcoxoLOGY,  l-ko-nol'-o-je,  s.  518.     The  doctriae  of 

Afflicted  with  the 


a.  Peculiar 


picture  or  representation. 
IcTERicAL,  ik-ter'-e-kal,  a.  509. 

jaundice,  good  against  the  jaundice. 
Icy,  i'-se,  a.    Full  of  ice,  covered  with  ice,  cold,  frosty 

cold,  free  from  passion;  frigid,  backward, 
I'd,  ide.    Contracted  for  /  would. 
Idea,  i-de'-a,  s.  115.    A  mental  image. 
Ideal,  i-de'-al,  a.    Mental,  intellectual. 
Ideally,  i-de'-al-e,  ad.    Intellectually,  mentally. 

Identical,  i-den'-te-kal, )       „,  .  ,  •„„*t,o 

T  I  j2  '  ?  «•    The  same,  implying  the 

Idetvtick,  i-deu-tik,      )  »     ^  - 

same  thing. 

To  Identify,  i-den -te-fl,  v.  a.    To  prove  a  person 

or  thing  to  be  really  the  same. 
Identity,  i-d6n-te-te,  s.    Sameness,  not  diversity. 
Ides,  idz,  s.    A  term  anciently  used  among  the  Romans 

with  regard  to  time;  and  meant  the  lifieentli  day  of  March, 

May,  July,  and  October;  and  the  thirteenth  of  every  other 

mouth. 

Idiocracy,  id-e-ok'-kra-se,  s.  518.  Peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. 

Idiocratical,  Id-e-o-krat'-te-kal,  a.  Peculiar  in  con- 
stitution. 

Idiocy,  id'-e-o-se,  s.    Want  of  understanding. 

Idiom,  id'-e-uin,  s.  160.  A  mode  of  speaking  pecu- 
liar to  a  language  or  dialect. 

Idiomatical,  id-e-o-mat'-e-kal,  509. 

Idiomatick,  id-e-o-mat'-tik, 
to  a  tongue,  phraseological. 

Idiopathy,  id-e-op'-pii-t/ie,  s.  518.  A  primary  dis- 
ease that  neither  depends  on,  nor  proceeds  from,  another. 

Idiosyncrasy,  id-e-o-sin'-krsi-se,  s.  A  peculiar  tem- 
per or  disposition  not  common  to  another. 

Idiot,  id'-e-ut.  s.  166.  A  fool,  a  natural,  a  changeling. 

Idiotism,  !d'-e-flt-!zrn,  s.  Peculiarity  of  expression, 
folly,  natural  imbecility  of  mind. 

Idle,  I'-dl,  a.  405.  Lazy,  averse  from  labour;  not 
busy,  not  employed;  useless,  vain;  trifling,  of  no  import- 
ance. 

To  Idle,  I'-dl,  v.  n.  To  lose  time  in  laziness  and  in- 
activity. 

Idleheaded,  i'-dl-hed-ded,  a.  Foolish,  unreason- 
able.        ^  ^ 

Idleness,  I'-dl-nes,  s.  Laziness,  sloth,  sluggishness; 
omission  of  business  ;  trivialuess  ;  uselessness ;  worthless- 
ness. 

Idler,  I'-dl-ur,  S.  98.  A  lazy  person,  a  sluggard ;  one 
who  trifles  away  his  time. 

Idly,  I'-dl-e,  a.  Lazily,  without  employment ;  foolish- 
ly, in  a  trifling  manner;  carelessly,  without  attention  ;  in- 
ertectually,  vainly. 

Idol,  I'-dui,  s.  37.  166.  An  image  worshipped  as 
God;  an  image;  a  representation;  one  loved  or  honoured 
to  adoration. 

Idolater,  l-dol'-la-tur,  s.  98.     One  who  pays  divine 

honours  to  images,  one  who  worships  the  creature  instead  of 

the  Creator.  ^ 
To  Idolatrize,  l-dol'-la-trize,  v.  a.  To  worship  idols. 
Idolatrous,  l-dol'-la-trus,  a.  311.  Tending  to  idolatry, 

comprising  idolatry. 
Idolatrolsly,  i-dol'-la-trus-le,  ad.    In  an  idolatrous 

manner. 

Idolatry,  l-dol'-Ia-trc,  s.    The  worship  of  images. 
Idolist,  I'-dul-ist,  S.  166.    A  worshipper  of  images. 
To  Idolize,  i'-do-llzc,  v.  a.    To  love  or  reverence  to 
adoration. 

Idoneoi'8,  l-do -nc-iis,  a.    Fit,  proper,  convenient. 
Idyl,  1 -dll,  s.     A  small  short  poem;  in  the  pastoral 
style,  an  eclogue. 

tCf'  Ah  there  ih  sometimeH  an  crroncona  pronunciation  of 
thiH  word,  by  making  the  i  short  as  in  the  first  syllable  ol 
idiot,  I  lia\(;  tlinught  it  niccssarj  to  qnoK;  the  aulhoritic! 
for  pronoiinciMjr  it  long  iih  in  idlv;  namely,  Mr.  Sheridan 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  IVrry,  Huchanan,  and  fc;iiti«;k. 


.     Dr.  Ash,  War 

clay,  and  I  cnniiig,  do  not  distniRtiiHh  it  by  the  position  ol 
the  accent  Iroin  the  lust  i  in  idiui  ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,aHiH 
Ukiial  with  him  when  any  difliculty  occuru,  dues  not  mark 


it  or  divide  it  into  syllables.  Bnt  the  authorities  I  have 
produced  are  suflicient  to  vindicate  the  long  sound  of  t, 
without  recurring  to  the  diphthong  in  the  original  eiJi;ZP.tov, 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  quantities  are  very  uncertain  and 
fallacious  guides  to  the  quantity  of  English  words. — See 
Principles,  No.  544,  545,  etc. 

Jealous,  jel'-lus,  a.  234.  314.     Suspicious  in  love; 
emulous ;  zealously   cautious    against  dishonour ;  sus- 
piciously vigilant;  suspiciously  fearful. 
Jealously,  jel'-lus-le,  ad.    Suspiciously,  eraulously. 
Jealousness,  j^l'-lus-nes,  S.  The  state  of  being  jealous. 
Jealousy,  jel'-liis-e,  s.      Suspicion   in  love  affairs; 

suspicious  fear;  suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  rivalry. 
To  Jeer,  jeer,  v.  n.  246.  To  scoff,  to  flout,  to  make  mock. 
To  Jeer,  jeer,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs. 
Jeer,  jeer,  s.  Scoff,  taunt,  biting  jest,  flout. 
Jeerer,  jeer'-rftr,  s.  A  scoffer,  a  scorner,  a  mocker. 
Jeeringly,  jeer'-ing-le,  ad.  Scornfully,  contemp- 
tuously. 

Jehovah,  je-ho'-va,  s.     The  proper  name  of  God  in 

the  Hebrew  language. 
Jejune,  je-jOon',  a.     Wanting,  empty;  hungry,  dry, 
unaffecting. 

Jejuneness,  je-jOOn'-nCs,  s.  Penury,  poverty  ;  dryness, 

want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention. 
Jellied,  jel'-lid,  a.  283.    Glutinous,  brought  to  a  vis- 
cous state. 

Jelly,  jel'-le,  S.     Any  thing  brought  to  a  glutinous 

state ;  a  kind  of  tender  coagulation. — See  Gellij. 
Jenneting,  jen'-ni-ting,  s.     A  species  of  apple  soon 
ripe. 

Jennet,  j  en -nit,  s.  99.     A  Spanish  horse.  —  See 

Gennet. 

To  Jeopard,  jep'-purd,  v.  a.  256.    To  hazard,  to  put 
in  danger. 

Jeopardous,  jep'-pur-dus,  a.    Hazardous,  dangerous. 
Jeopardy,  jep'-piir-de,  s.    Hazard,  danger,  peril. 
To  Jerk,  jerk,  v.  a.     To  strike  with  a  quick  smart 

blow,  to  lash. 
To  Jerk,  jerk,  v.  n.    To  strike  up. 
Jerk,  jerk,  s.    A  smart  quick  lash;  a  sudden  spring,  & 

quick  jolt  that  shocks  or  starts. 
Jerken,  jer'-kin,  s.  103.    A  jacket,  short  coat;  a  kind 
of  hawk. 

Jersey,  jer'-ze,  S.    Fine  yarn  of  wool. 
Jess,  jes,  s.    Short  straps  of  leather  tied  about  the  legs 

of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the  flst. 
Jessamine,  jCs'-sa-ni!ii,  s.  150.    A  fragrant  flower. — 

See  Jasmine.  »,    4  5/1  1 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  je-roo'-sa-l^m-ar'-te-tsholcs, 

s.   Sunflower,  of  which  they  are  a  species. 
To  Jest,  je«t,  v.  n.  To  divert,  to  make  merry  by  words 

or  actions ;  not  to  speak  in  earnest. 
Jest,  jest,   S.    Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to 
raise  laughter;  the  object  of  jests,  laughing-stock;  a  thing 
said  in  joke,  not  in  earnest. 
Jester,  jes'-tur,  s.  98.    One  given  to  merriment  and 

pranks;  one  given  to  sarcasm;  buffoon,  jack-pudding. 
Jet,  jft,  s.     A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  line  deep 

black  colour;  a  spout  or  shoot  of  water. 
To  Jet,  j£t,  v.  n.    To  shoot  forward,  to  shoot  out,  to 

intrude,  to  jut  out;  to  strut;  to  jolt. 
Jetty,  jCt'-te,  a.    Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet. 
Jewel,  ju -il,  s.  99.    Any  ornament  of  great  value, 
used  commonly  of  such  as  are  adorned  with  precious 
stones ;  a  precious  stone,  a  gem ;  a  name  of  fondness. 
Jewel-house,  or  Office,  ju -U-Iiouse,  s.    The  place 

where  the  regal  ornaments  are  reposited. 
Jeweller,  jii'-U-lrtr,  s.  98.     One  who  trafficks  in 

precious  stones.^  ^  ^ 
Jkws-e\r,  juze'-eer,  s.^   A  fungus. 
Jews- MALLOW,  jiizc-iiiar-lo,  s.    An  herb. 
Jews-stotve,  jiV/e'-stonc,  s.  An  extraneous  fossil, being 
the  clavaled  spine  of  a  very  large  egg-shaped  Kca-urchin, 
pctrilied  by  long  Ijing  in  the  earth.' 
Jem  s-harp,  juzc'-lii\rp,  s.     A  kind  of  musical  Instru- 
ment held  between  the  teeth. 


nor  167,  not  163 
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tibe  171,  m  172,  U\\  173,  —  611  299 


ILL 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


If,  if,  conj.  Suppose  that,  allow  that ;  whether  or  not 
though    doubt  whether,  suppose  it  be  granted  that. 

Igneous,  Ig-'-ne-llsi,  a.  Fiery;  containing  iire,  emitting  fire 

IGISIPOTE^T,  ig-nii/-po-tent,a.  518.  Presiding  over  lire. 

IgiVis-fatuis,  ig'-nis-fcit'-sliu-fis,  s.  Will-with-the 
wisp,  Jack-with  the-lanteru. 

To  Igmte,  ig-nke',  v.  a.    To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 

Ignitiox,  Ig'-nisli-un,  s.  The  act  of  kindling,  or  of 
setting  on  lire. 

Ignitible,  Ig-iii'-te-bl,  a.  Inflammable,  capable  of 
being  set  on  lire. 

Igmvomovs,  ig--niv'-vo-miis,  a.  518.    Vomiting  fire. 

Ignoble,  ig-no-bl,  a.  405.  Mean  of  birth  ;  worthless, 
not  deserving  lioiiotir. 

Ignobly,  ig-no'-ble,  ad.  Ignominiously,  meanly,  dis- 
honourably. 

Ignominious,  ig-no-min'-yfls,  a.  113.   Mean,  shame- 
ful, reproachful.^ 
Ignominiously,  ig-no-min'-yfis-le,  ad.  Meanly,  scan- 
dalously, disgracefully. 
Ignominy,  ig'-no-raiu-e,  s.    Disgrace,  reproach,  shame. 

This  Mord  is  sometimes,  but  very  improperly,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  tlie  second  syllable,  as  if  divided 
into  ig-no'm-i-^ivj^ut  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  termi- 
J  nation  is  not  enCTtTical,  513,  and  the  accent  on  the  iiist  syl- 
lable  seems  agreeable  to  the  general  rule  in  similar  words. 
All  our  orthoepists  arc  uniform  in  placing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word. — See  Incomparable. 

t  ^Ignoramus,  Ig-no-ra'-mus,  s.  The  endorsement  of 
the  grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment,  when  they  appre- 
hend there  is  not  sufficient  foundation  for  the  prosecution  ; 
a  foolish  fellow,  a  vain  uninstructed  pretender. 

Ignorance,  ig'-no-rjinse,  s.  Want  of  knowledge,  un- 
skilful ness  ;  v»  ant  of  knowledge,  discovered  by  external 
elfect;  in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Ignorant,  ig'-no-rant,  a.  Wanting  knowledge,  un- 
learned, uninstructed  ;  unknown,  undiscovered;  unacquaint- 
ed with ;  ignorautly  jnade  or  done. 

Ignorant,  ig'-no-rant,  s.  One  untaught,  unlettered, 
uninstructed. 

Ignorantly,  !g'-no-rant-le,  ad.  Without  knowledge, 
unskilfully,  without  information. 

To  Ignore,  Ig-nore',  v.  a.  Not  to  know,  to  be  igno- 
rant of. 

Ignoscible,  jg-nos'-se-bl,  a.    Capable  of  pardon. 
Jig,  jig,  s.    A  light  careless  dance  or  tune. 
To  Jig,  jig,  v.  n.    To  dance  carelessly,  to  dance. 
JiGMAKER,  jig'-raa-kflr,  s.     One  Avho  dances  or  plays 
merrily. 

Jigot,  jig'-ut,  s.  166.    A  leg;  as,  a  jigot  of  mutton. 
JiGUMBOB,  j]g'-gvim-bob,  S.     A  trinket,  a  knickknack. 
A  cant  word. 


Jill,  jill,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids; 


an  opprobrious  appel- 
and 


Jilt,  jilt,  s.    A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hope 
deceives  him;  a  name  of  contempt  lor  a  woman. 

To  Jilt,  jilt,  v.  a.  To  trick  a  man  by  flattering  his 
love  with  hopes.  • 

To  Jingle,  jing'-gl,  v.  n.  To  clink,  to  sound  cor- 
respondently. 

Jingle,  jing'-gl,  s.  405.  Correspondent  sounds ;  any 
thing  sounding,  a  rattle,  a  bell. 

Ile,  lie.  From  Jisle,  a  wing.  French.  A  walk  or 
alley  in  a  church  or  publick  building. 

Ilex,  i'-lex,  s.    The  scarlet  oak. 

Iliac,  U'-c-iik,  a.    Relating  to  the  lower  bowels. 

Iliac-passion,  U'-e-ak-pash'-un,  s.  A  kind  of  ner- 
vous cholick,  M  hose  seat  is  the  ilium,  whereby  that  gut  is 
twisted,  or  one  part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  imme- 
diately below  or  above. 

Ill,  il,  a.  Bad  in  any  respect,  contrary  to  good,  whe- 
ther physical  or  moral,  evil;  sick,  disordered,  not  in 
health. 

Ill,  il,  s.    Wickedness;  misfortune,  misery. 
Ill,  il,  ad.     Not  well,  not  rightly  in  any  respect ;  not 
easily. 

Ill,  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb,  is  used  in 
composition  to  express  any  bad  quality  or  condition. 


Il,  before  words  beginning  with  L,  stands  for  In  or  Un. 

Illachrymable,  il-lak'-kre-ma-bl,  a.  353. 405.  In- 
capable of  weeping. 

Illapse,  il-li'ips',  s.  Gradual  immission  or  entrance  of 
any  thing  into  another;  sudden  attack,  casual  coming. 

To  Illaqueate,  il-la  -  kwe-ate,  v.  a.  507.  To  en- 
tangle, to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

Illaqueatiom  ,  il-la-kAve-a'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  catch- 
ing or  ensnaring;  a  snare,  any  thing  to  catch. 

Illation,  il-la'-shun,  s.  Inference,  conclusion  drawn 
from  premises. 

Illative,  il'-la-tlv,  a.  157.  Relating  to  illation  or  con- 
clusion. 

Illaudable,  il-law'-da-bl,  s.  405.  Unworthy  of  praise 

or  commendation. 
Illaudaely,  il-law'-da-ble,  ad.    Unworthily,  without 

deserving  praise. 
Illegal,  il-le'-gal,  a.  88.    Contrary  to  law. 
Illegality,  il-le-gal'-le-te,  s.    Contrariety  to  law. 
Illegally,  il-le'-gal-le,  ad.    In  a  manner  contrary  to 

law. 

Illegible,  il-led'-je-bl,  a.  405. 
Illegitimacy,  ll-le-jlt'-e-ma-si 
tardy. 

Illegitimate,  il-le-jlt'-te-mate,  a.  91. 
begotten,  not  begotten  in  vedlock. 

Illegitimately,  il-le-jit'-te-inat-le,  ad.  Not  begot- 
ten in  wedlock. 

Illegitimation,  il-le-jit-te-raa'-shun,  s.  The  state 
of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illeviable,  il-lev'-ve-a-bl,  a.  405.  What  cannot  he 
levied  or  exacted. 

Illfavoured,  ir-fa-Yurd,  a.  362.  Deformed. 

Illfayouredly,  il-fa'-vtird-le,  ad.    With  deformity, 

Illfavouredness,  il-fa'-vurd-nes,js.  Deformity. 

Illiberal,  il-lib'-ber-al,  a.  88.  Not  noble,  not  ingenu- 


W^hat  cannot  be  read. 
!,    s.     State''  of  bas- 


I]nl  awfully 


ous  ;  not  generous,  sparing. 
Illiberality,  il-lib-ber-ral'-Ie-te, 


il-lib'-bgr-ral-e,  ad. 


Parsimony,  nig- 
Disingenuously, 


gardliness. 
Illiberally, 
meanly. 

Illicit,  il-lis'-sit,  a.  Unlawful. 

To  Illighten,  il-li'-tn,  v.  n.  103.  To  enlighten,  to 
illuminate. 

Illimitable,  il-lira'-me-ta-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
bounded  or  limited.  ^      ^    ^  ^ 

Illimitably,  Il-lim'-me-ta-ble,  ad.  Without  suscep- 
tibility of  bounds. 

Illimited,  il-lim'-rait-ed,  a.  Unbounded,  inter- 
minable. ,0,09 

Illimitedness,  it-llm'-mit-ed-nes,  s.  Exemption  from 
all  bounds.    ,     ,  ,    „    ^  , 

Illiteracy,  il-lit'-ter-a-se,  s.  Illiterateness,  want  of 
learning. 

izr  1  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shake- 
speare, M  ho,  by  his  printing  it  in  italics,  seems  to  useit  with 
timidity;  but  in  nothing  is  the  old  English  proverb,  store  is 
no  sore,  better  verified  than  in  words.  Poetry  will  find  em-, 
ployment  for  a  thousand  Mords  not  used  in  prose,  and  a 
nice  discernment  will  scarcely  find  any  words  entirely 
useless  that  are  not  quite^  obsolete. 

Illiterate,  il-lit'-ter-ate,  a.  91.  Unlettered,  untaught, 
unlearned.  ,,21  a 

Illiterateness,  il-lit  -ter-at-nes,  s,  W^ant  of  learn- 
ing, ignorance  of  science.  ^  ^ 

Illiterature,  il-lit'-tCr-a-ture,  s.  Want  of  learn- 
ing-      „  ,  , 

Illness,  il  -nes,  s.  Badness  or  inconvenience  of  any 
kind,  natural  or  moral ;  sickness,  malady ;  wickedness. 

Illnature,  il-na-tshure,  s.  461.  Habitual,  malevo- 
lence. ^ 

Illtvatured,  il-na -tshtird,  a.  362.  Habitually,  malevo- 
lent; mischievous;  untractable ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 

Illnaturedly,  il-na-tshurd-le,  ad.  In  a  peevish, 
froward  manner. 

Illnatu REDNESS,  il-na'-tshurd-n§s,  s.  Want  of 
kindly  disposition. 

Hh 
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Illogical,  il-lod  -je-kal,  a.  88.    Ignoraut  or  negli 
gent  of  tJie  rales  of  reasoning-,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
reason. 

Illogically,  ll-lod'-je-kal-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  argument. 

To  Illide,  il-lude',  v.  a.    To  deceive,  to  mock. 

To  Illume,  il-lume',  v.  a.  To  enlighten,  to  illuminate  ; 
to  brighten,  to  adorn. 

To  iLLrsiiNE,  Il-lu -min,  v.  a.  140.  To  enlighten,  to 
supply  with  light;  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 

To  Illumiivate,  il-lii'-me-natc,  v.  a.  To  enlighten, 
to  supply  with  light ;  to  adoru  with  festal  lamps  or  bon- 
fires; to  enlighten  iiitellectiially  with  knowledge  or  grace  ; 
to  adorn  w  ith  piciures  or  initial  letters  of  various  colours ; 
to  illustrate. 

Illu3II\atio\t,  il-lu-me-n,i'-sliim,  s.  The  act  of  sup- 
plying with  light;  that  which  gives  light ;  festal  light  hung 
out  as  a  token  ol  joy;  brightness^,  splendour;  infusion  of 
intellectual  light,  knowledge,  or  grace. 

Illumixative,  il-lu -me-na-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  give  light. 

Illuminator,  il-lu -me-na-tnr,  s.  521.    One  w  ho  gives 

light ;  one  w  hose  business  it  is  to  decorate  books  with 

pictures  at  the  beginning  of  chapters. 
Illusion,   il-lu -zhun,  s.  451.    Mockery,  false  show, 

counterfeit  appearance,  errour. 
Illusive,  il-lu -sIv,  a.  158.  428.    Deceiving  by  false 

show. 

Illusory,  ll-liV-sur-e,  a.  429.  512.  Deceiving,  frau- 
dulent.—For  the  0,  see  Domestick. 

To  Illustrate,  il-liis'-trate,  v.  a.  91.  To  brighten 
with  light ;  to  brighten  with  honour ;  to  explain,  to  clear, 
to  elucidate. 

Illustration,  il-lus-tra -shun,  s. 
cidation,  exposition. 

Illustrative,  U-liV-tra-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  elucidating  or  clearing. 

Illustratively,  ll-lus'-tra-tiv-le,  ad.  By  way  of 
explanation. 

Illustrious,  ll-lus'-tre-us,   a.  314. 
noble,  eminent  for  excellence. 

Illustriously,  ll-lus'-tie-us-le,  ad, 
nobly,  eminently. 

Illustriousness,  il-lus'-tre-us-nes,  s. 
bility,  grandeur. 

I'm,  line.    Contracted  from  /  am. 

Image,  Im-midje,  s.  90.  Any  corporeal  representation 
generally  used  of  statues;  a  statue,  a  picture;  an  idol,  a 
false  god  ;  a  copy,  representation,  likeness;  an  idea, a  re- 
presentation of  any^  thing  to  the  mind. 

To  Image,  im'-raidje,  v.  a.  To  copy  by  the  fancy, 
to  imagine. 

Imagery,  im'-mld-jer-re,  s.    Sensible  representations 

show,  appearance ;  copies  of  the  fancy,  false  ideas,  ima 

ginary  phantasms. 
Imaginable,  e-mad'-jin-a-bl,  a. 

ceived.— See  To  Denpatch. 
Imaginant,  e-mad'-jin-ant,  a. 

ideao. 

Imaginary,  e-miid'-jin-ar-e,  a. 

existing  only  in  the  imagination. 
Imagination,  e-inad  j1ii-a -shun,  s.   Fancy,  the  power 

of  forming  ideal  pictures,  the  power  of  representing  ihing.s 

abHcnt  to  one's  self  or  others;  conception,  iinase  in  the 

mind,  idea;  contrivance,  nchnne. 
Imaginative,  c-niad'-jin-a-tiv, 

full  of  iin.tginaf  iori. 
To  Imagine,  c  niiid'-jln,  v.  a.  140.    To  fancy,  to 

paint  in       mind  ,  to  scheme,  to  contrive.-Sec  To  Des 

patch  and  To  Km  I,  aim. 
Imaginkr,  c-inad'-jiri-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  forms  ideas. 
Imbkcilk.  iin-l)(V-si|,  or  iin-luUV^c^r,  a.  140.112. 

Weak,  leeble,  wanting  strength  of  cither  mind  or  body. 

rt-  l)r  JohiiHon,  Dr.  Anh  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Entick,  accent 
S.f"  Mr   sj"".  "A  "''''«N  a«i»  the  Latin  tm6W»7/,«; 

tr.n^l.  /   /"-S//""^  >v:-  "»  tlic  lost;  as  in  the 

nf  K  '  '  1^  ^V"''  '  '»"=''"Fi'^>'l- vie  have  too  many 
Sim  in'' "'''.'"•'!'!'^  '""^  •*        '"""Iht  cannot  be 

diniiuii^ht;d,they  Hhonld  ill  l.  aHl.not  be  snllered  to  increase. 
i:r  lhi8  word,  Ha>H  Dr.  Johnsou,  is  corruptly  writtcu  c//»- 


Explanation,  elu- 


Conspicuous, 
Conspicuously, 
Eminence,  no- 


Possible  to  be  con 
Imagining,  forming 
Fancied,  visionary 


512. 


I  age 
Fantastick. 


Weakness,  feehlenesa 


hezzle.  This  corruption,  however,  ia  too  well  established  to 
be  altered ;  and  as  it  is  appropriated  to  a  particular  species 
of  deficiency,  the  corruption  is  less  to  be  regretted. 

Imbecility,  im-be-sil'-e-te,  s. 

of  mind  or  body. 
To  Imbibe,  im-blbe,  v.  a.    To  drink  in,  to  draw  in; 

to  admit  into  the  mind ;  to  drench,  to  soak. 
Imbiber,  ira-bi'-bur,  s.   98.     That  which  drinks  or 

sucks. 

Imbibition,  im-be-bish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  sucking  or 
drinking  in. 

To  Imbitter,  Im-blt'-tur,  v.  a.  98.    To  make  bitter ; 

to  deprive  of  pleasure,  to  make  unhappy  ;  to  exasperate. 
To  Imeody,  Im-bod'-de,  v.  a.    To  condense  to  a  body  ; 

to  invest  with  matter;  to  bring  together  into  one  mass  or 

company. 

To  Imeody,  im-bod'-de,  v.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mass, 

to  coale-^ce. 

To  Imbolben,  im-bol'-dn,  v.  a.  103.  To  raise  to 
confidence,  to  encourage. 

To  Imeosom,  iin-boO'-zum,  v.  a.  169.  To  hold  ou 
the  bosom,  to  cover  fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's  gar- 
ment ;  to  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  affection. 

To  Imbound,  im-bound',  v.  a.  312.  To  enclose,  to 
shut  in. 

To  Imbow,  im-bou',  v.  a.  322.    To  arch,  to  vault. 

Imboavment,  iin-boii'-ment,  s.    Arch,  vault. 

To  Imbower,  im-bou'-nr,  v.  a.  322.    To  cover  with 

a  bower,  to  shelter  Mith  trees. 
To  Imbrangle,  im-brang'-gl,  i>.  a.  To  entangle.  A. 

low  word. 
Imbricated,  W-bre-ka-ted,  a. 

cavities. 

Imbrication,  !m-bre-ka'-shun,  s. 
To  1m brown,  lin-broiW,  v.  a. 

darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 
To  Imbrue,  im-broo',  v.  a.  339. 

to  wet  much  or  long. 
To  Imerdte,  !m-bro6t',  v.  a.  339. 

brutality. 

To  Imbrute,  im-broot',  v.  n.  To  sink  down  to  brutal- 
ity. 

To  Imbue,  im-bu',  v.  a.  335.    To  tincture  deep,  to 

infuse  any  tincture  or  dye. 
To  Imeurse,  im-bi-irse',  v.  a.    To  stock  with  money. 
Imitability,  im-e-ta-bil'-e-te,   s.     The  quality  of 

being  imitable. 

Imitaele,  im'-c-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Worthy  to  he  imitat- 
ed; possible  to  be  imitated. 

To  Imitate,  im'-e-tate,  v.  a.  91.  To  copy,  to  en- 
deavour to  resemble;  to  counterfeit;  to  pursue  the  course 
of  a  composition,  so  as  to  use  parallel  images  and  ex- 
amples. 

Imitation,  ira-rae-ta'-sluin,  s.  The  act  of  copying, 
attempt  to  resemble;  that  which  is  offere<l  as  a  copy;  a 
method  of  translating  looser  than  paraphrase,  in  which 
modern  exiiinples  and  illustrations  arc  used  for  ancient, 
or  domestick  for  foreign. 

Imitative,  iiii'-e-ta-tiv,  a.  512.    Inclined  to  copy. 
Imitator,  im'-e-ta-tur,  s.  98.  166.  521.    One  that 

copies  another,  one  that  endeaxonrs  to  resemble  another. 
Immaculate,  hu-miik'-ku-latc,  a.  91.  Spotless,  pure, 

undcliled. 

To  Immanacle,  im-man -na-kl,  v.  a.  405.  To  fetter, 
to  confine. 

Immaive,  iiii-manc',  a.    Vast,  prodigiously  great. 
Immaiment,  hii'-ina-nCnt,  a.    Intrinsick,  inherent,  in- 
ternal. 

Im manifest,  im-miW-ne-fdst,  a.  I\ot  manifest,  not 
plain, 

Immanity,  im-man -ne-tc,  .«?.    Barbarity,  savagcuess. 

Immarceksible,  ini-nu\r-s(;8'-se-bl,  a.  Unfading. 

Immartial,  lin-niar'-slial,  a.  88.    Not  warlike. 

To  Immauk,  ]iii-iiiaHk',  v.  a.    To  cover,  to  disguise. 

Immaterial,  Ini-ma-te'-re-al,  a.  Incorporeal,  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  void  of  matter;  unimportant,  im- 
pcrtiueut. 


Indented  with  con- 
Concave  indenture. 
To  make  brown,  to 


To  steep,  to  soak. 
To  degrade  to 
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Immateriality,  im-nia-te-re-al'-e-te,  s.  lacorpo- 

In  a  manner 
Dis- 


S.  Distinct- 
Not  consist- 


J      Unripeness,  in- 


reity,  distinctness  from  bod^-  or  matter 
Immaterially,  im-ma-te  -re-al-e,  ad. 

not  depending  upon  matter. 
Immaterialized,  im-mii-te'-re-al-lzd,  a.  359. 

tinct  from  matter,  in  corporeal. 
Immat£rial\ess,  im-ma-te'-re-al-ne!' 

ness  from  matter. 
Immateriate,  im-ma-te -re-ate,  a.  91 

ing  of  matter,  incorporeal,  without  body. 
Immature,  ira-mii-ture',  a.    Not  ripe;  not  arrived  at 

fulness  or  completion ;  hasty,  early,  come  to  pass  before 

the  natural  time. 
Immaturely,  im-ma-ture'-Ie,   ad.     Too  soon,  too 

early,  before  ripeness  or  completion. 
Immaturexess,  im-ma-ture'-n' 
Immaturity,  im-raa-tu -re-te, 

completeness,  a  state  short  of  completion 
Immeability,  im-me-a-bil'-e-te,  s.    Want  of  power 

to  pas8.  ^         ,    ,  ,  , 

Immeasurable,  im-raezh'-u-r.i-bl,  a.    Immense,  not 

to  be  measured,  indefinitely  extensive. 
Immeasurably,  im-mezh'-iir-a-ble,  ad.  Immensely, 

beyond  all  measure. 
Immechamcal,  jm-me-kan'-ne-kal,  a.    Not  according 

to  the  laws  of  merhauicks. 
Immediacy,  ira-rae'-de-a-se,  or  Im-me'-je-a-se,  s.  293. 

Personal  greatness,  power  of  acting  without  dependence. 
I.mmediate,  ira-me'-de-at,  a.  91.     Being  in  such  a 

state  with  respect  to  something  else,  as  that  there  is  no- 
thing between  them ;  not  acting  by  second  causes;  instant, 

present  with  regard  to  time. 

This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often,  and  not  im- 
properly, pronounced  as  if  written  im-me-je-ate,  im-me- 
je-ate-hu  etc. —For  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  No.  293, 
294.  376. 

Immediately,  Im-me'-de-at-le,  ad.     Without  the 

intervention  of  any  other  cause  or  event;  instantly,  at 

the  time  present,  without  delay, 
Immedtateness,  im-me'-de-jit-n6s,  s.    Presence  with 

regard  to  time;  exemption  from  second  or  intervening 

causes.  ^  ^ 

Immedicable,  im-raed'-de-ka-bl,  a.  Not  to  le  healed, 

incurable, 

Immemorable,  im-mem'-mo-ra-bl,  a.     Not  worth 

remembering.  ^  ^ 

IsiMEMORiAL,  !m-me-mo'-re-al,   a.      Past  time  of 

memory,  so  ancient  that  the  beginning  cannot  be  traced. 
Immense,  im-raense',  a.     I'nlimited,  unbounded,  in 

finite. 

Immensely,   lin-mense'-Ie,  ad.     Infinitely,  without 

measure.  ^  ^ 

Immensity,  im-meii'-se-te,  S,     Unbounded  greatness 

infinity.  ^        ,    «    5  /  t    i  ^ko 

Immensuraeiltty,  Im-men-shu-ra-bil -e-te,  s.  452. 

Impossibility  to  be  measured.  ^ 
Immensurable,  im-meii'-sliu-ra-bl, 

measured. 

To  Immerge,  im-merdje',  v.  a.    To  put  under  water 
Immerit,  !ra-mcr'-it,  S.     Want   of  worth,  want  of 
desert. 

Immerse,  ira-m^rse',  a.  Buried,  covered,  sunk  deep 
To  Immerse,  5m-merse',  v.  a.    To  put  under  water 

to  sink  or  cover  deep ;  to  depress. 
Immersion,  !m-mer'-shun,  s.  452.   The  act  of  putting 

any  body  into  a  fluid  below  the  surface;  the  state  ol 

sinking  below  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;   the  state  of  being 

overwhelmed  or  lost  in  any  respect. 
Immethodical,  im-me-tAod'-e-kal,    a.  Confused 

being  without  regularity,  bein^  without  method. 
Immethodically,  im-me-t^od'-e-kal-le,  ad.  Without 

method. 

Imminence,  im'-me-n^nse,  s.      Any  ill  impending 

immediate  or  near  danger. 
Imminent,  Im'-me-nent,    a.      Impending,  at  hand, 

threatening. 

To  I.mmingle,  Im-ralng'-gl,  v.  a.    To  mingle,  to  mix 

to  unite.  ^ 
Imminution,  im-me-nu -shfin,  s.  Diminution,  decrease. 


Not  to  be 
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Incapacity  of 


mmiscieility,  im-mis-se-bil'-e-te,  s. 
being  mingled. 

Immiscible,  im-mis'-se-bl,  a.  405.  Not  capable  of 
being  mingkd. 

Immission,  im-mish'-un,  s.     The  act  of  sending  in, 

contrary  to  emission. 
To  Immit,  im-nilt',  v.  a.    To  send  in. 
To  Immix,  im-miks',  v.  a.    To  mingle. 
Immixable,  hn-miks'-a-bl,  a.  405.    Impossible  to  be 
mingled. 

Immobility,   im-ino-bir-e-te,  s.  Unmoveableness, 

Mant  of  motion,  resistance  to  motion. 
Immoderate,  Iiii-mod'-der  at,  a.  91.    Exceeding  the 

due  mean. 

Immoderately,  iin-raod'-der-rat-le,  ad.  In  an  ex- 
cessive degree. 

Immoderation,  im-mod-der-a'-shun,  s.  Want  of 
moderation,  excess. 

Immodest,  !m  mod'-dest,  a.  Wanting  shame,  wanting 
delicacy  or  chastity;  unchaste,  impure;  obscene;  un- 
reasonable, exorbitant. 

Immodesty,  iin-iiKWr-d^s-te,  a.    Want  of  modesty. 

To  Immolate,  Jra'-mo-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  sacrifice, 
to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

Immolation,  im-mo-la'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  sacri- 
ficing; a  sacrifice  offered. 

Immoment,  Im-mo'-ment,  s.  Trifling,  of  no  import- 
ance or  value. 

Immoral,  im-mor'-ral,  a.  88. 168.  Wanting  regard  to 

the  laws  of  natural  religion  ;  contrary  to  honesty,  dishonest. 
Immorality,  im-mo-ral'-e-te,  s.     Dishonesty,  want 

of  virtue,  contrariety  to  virtue. 
Immortal,  ira-mor'-tal,  a.  88.    Exempt  from  death, 

never  to  die;  never  ending, ^perpetual. 
Immortality,  im-raor-tal'-e-te,  s.    Exemption  from 

death,  life  never  to  end. 
To  Immortalize,  ira-raor'-tal-lze,  v,  a.     To  make 

mmortal,  to  perpetuate^  to  exempt  from  death. 
Immortally,  im-mor -tal-e,  ad.      With  exemption 

from  death,  without  end. 
Immoveable,  im-mOov'-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  forced 

from  its  place;  unshaken. 
Immoveably,  !m-mo6v'-a-ble,  ad.     In  a  state  not 

to  be  shaken. 

Immunity,  Im-mu-ne-te,  s.  Discharge  from  any  ob- 
ligation ;  privilege,  exemption,  freedom. 

To  Immure,  Ira-mure',  v.  a.  To  enclose  within  walls, 
to  confine,  to  shut  up, 

Im MUSICAL,  im-mu'-ze-kal,  a.  88.  Unmusical,  in- 
harmonious. 

Immutability,  Im-mu-ta-bil-e-te,  8.  Exemption 
from  change,  invariableness. 

Immutable,  im-imV-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Unchangeable, 
invariable,  unalterable. 

IwaiuT^iiiLY,  im-mu-ta-ble,  ad.  Unalterably,  invari- 
ably, unchangeably. 

Imp,  im|,},  s.  A  son,  the  offspring,  progeny;  a  sub- 
altern devil,  a  puny  devil. 

To  Imp,  imp.  v.  a.  To  enlarge  with  any  thing  ad- 
scititious;  to  assist. 

To  Impact,  Im-pakt',  v.  a.    To  drive  close  or  hard. 

To  Impaint,  ira-pant',  v.  a.  To  paint,  to  decorate 
with  colours.   Not  in  use. 

To  Impair,  im-pare',  v.  a.  To  diminish,  to  injure, 
to  make  worse.  ^  ^ 

To  Impair,  Im-piire ,  v.  n.  To  be  lessened  or  worn  out. 

Impairment,  Ira-pare'-ment,  s.    Diminution,  injury. 

Impalpable,  Sm-pal'-pa-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  per- 
ceived by  touch.  4,41 

To  Imparadise,  im-par -a-dise,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a 
state  resembling  paradise. 

Imparity,  !in-par'-e-te,  s.  Inequality,  disproportion  ; 
oddness,  indivisibility  into  equal  parts. 

To  Impark,  im-park',  v.  a.  81.  To  encloee  with  a 
park,  to  sever  from  a  common. 

To  Impart,  lin-part',  v.  a.  To  grant,  to  give?  to 
communicate. 

H  h  2 
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Impartial,  ira-pRr'-shal,  a.  88.    Equitable,  free  from 
regard  or  party,  indifferent,  disinterested,  equal  in  dis- 

Equitableness, 


tributiou  of  juslice. 
Impartiality,  im-par-she-al'-e-te,  s. 

justice.  ^       ^  ^      ^  ^ 

Impartially,  im-par'-slial-e,  ad.      Equitably,  with 

indifferent  and  unbiassed  judgment,   without  regard  to 

party  or  interest. 
Impartible,  im-part'-e-bl,  a.  405.  Communicable, 

to  be  conferred  or  bestowed. 
Impassable,  ini-pas'-Sfi-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  passed, 

not  admitting  passage,  impervious. 
Impassibility,  im-pas-se-bil'-le-te,  s.  EKemption 

from  suffering. 

Impassible,  ira-pf\s'-se-bl,  a.  405.  Incapable  of  suf- 
fering, exempt  from  the  agency  of  external  causes. 

I.MPASSIBLENESS,  Ira-pas'-se-bl-nes,  s.  Impassibility, 
exemption  from  pain. 

Isipassioked,  im-pasli-sliund,  a.  362.  Seized  with 
passion. 

Impassive,  im-pas'-siv,  a.  158.  Exempt  from  the 
agency  of  external  causes. 

I3IPASTED,  im-pas'-ted,  a.    Covered  as  with  paste. 

Impatience,  ira-pa'-shense,  s.  463.  Inability  to  suffer 
pain,  rage  under  suffering ;  vehemence  of  temper,  heat 
of  passion;  inability  to  suffer  delay,  eagerness. 

Impatient,  im-pa -shent,  a.  463.  Not  able  to  endure, 
incapable  to  bear;  furious  with  pain;  unable  to  bear 
pain  ;  vehemently  agitated  by  some  painful  passion ;  eager, 
ardently  desirous,  not  able  to  endure  delay. 

Impaciently,  im-pa'-slient-le,  ad.  Passionately,  ar- 
dently; eagerly,  with  great  desire. 

To  Impawn,  iin-pawn',  v.  a.  To  give  as  a  pledge, 
to  pledge. 

To  Impeach,  im-peetsh',  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  impede; 
to  accuse  by  publick  authority. 

Impeach,  ira-peetsh',  ^,    Hinderauce,  let,  impediment. 

Impeachable,  im-peetsli-a-bl,  a.  Accusable,  charge- 
able. 

Impeacher,  Im-peetsh '-ur,  s.  98.  Aa  accuser,  one 
who  brings  an  accusation  against  another. 

Ijipeachment,  ira-peetsh'-ment,  s.  Hinderance,  let, 
impediment,  obstruction ;  publick  accusation,  charge  pre- 
ferred. 

To  Impearl,  Im-perl',  v.  a.    To  form  in  resemblance 

of  pearls ;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls. 
Impeccability,  im-pek-ka-bil'-e-te,  s.  Exemption 

from  sin,  exemption  from  failure. 
Impeccable,  im-pek'-kii-bl,  a.  405.     Exempt  from 

possibility  of  sin. 
To  Impede,  im-pede',  v.  a.     To  hinder,  to  let,  to 

obstruct. 

Impediment,  im-ped'-e-ment,  s.      Hinderance,  let, 

obstruction^  opposition. 
To  Impel,  im-pel',  v.  a.  To  drive  on  towards  a  point, 

to  urge  forward,  to  press  on. 
Impellent,  im-pSf-Ieiit,  s.     An  impulsive  power,  a 

power  that  drives  forward. 
To  Impend,  im-peiid',  v.  n.    To  hang  over,  to  be  at 

hand,  to  press  nearly. 
Impe\de\t,   lin-pen'-d^nt,    a.       Imminent,  hanging 

over,  pressing  closely. 
Impkndknci-;,  jiii-p^'ii'-densc,  s.    The  state  of  hanging 

over,  near  approach. 
Impe-vktkahimtv,  hii-pcn-e-tra-bir-c-to,  s.  Quality 

of  not  being  picrceable ;   insusceptibility  of  intellectual 

imprcHHion. 

Imi'Kvktraklk,  Im-p^n'-c-tru  bl,  a.  Not  to  be  pierced, 

not  to  hi-  entered  by  .my  <;xter»al  force;  imperviouB ;  no) 

to  be  liiught;  not  to  be  moved. 
Imjmonkthakly,  im  p^'iii'-e-tra-ble,  ad.     With  hard 

ncHM  to  a  degree  iiirnp;ible  of  impresHion. 
Imi'I;mtk\<  1;,  hu-\ihi'-i\-th\nv,  i 
Impi.;mtk%(:v,  liii  pen'     ten  s,'-,  |  <>l»'''"-«'^y' 

of  remorse  for  crinien,  linal  dihregard  of  (Jod's  threaten 

IngM  or  mercy. 

Imfki^itk-^t,  hn-\ihi  V  t^nt,  a.  Finally  negligent  of 
the  duty  of  rejientancc,  obdurate. 
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Obdurately, 


Impemtently,  im-pen'-e-tent-le,  ad. 

without  repentance. 
Impennols,  ira-pen -nus,  a.  314.    Wanting  wings, 
Imperate,  im'-pe-rate,  a.  91,    Done  with  conscious- 
ness, done  by  direction  of  the  mind. 
Imperative,  im-per -ra-tiv,  a.    Commanding,  expres- 
sive of  command. 
Imperceptible,  Ira-per-sep'-te-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

discovered,  not  to  be  perceived, 
Imperceptibleness,  im-pCr-sep'-te-bl-nes,  s.  The 

quality  of  eluding  observation. 
Imperceptibly,  im-per-sep'-te-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner 

not  to  be  perceived. 
Imperfect,  im-per'-fekt,  a.     Not  complete,  not  ab- 
solutely finished,  defective ;  frail,  not  completely  good. 
Imperfection,  im-per-fek'-shun,  s.    Defect,  failure, 

fault,  whether  physical  or  moral. 
Imperfectly,  im-per'-fekt-le,  ad.     Not  completely, 
not  lully. 

Tmperforaele,  im-per'-fo-ra-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  bored 
through. 

Imperforate,  im-per -fo-rate,  a.  Not  pierced  through, 

without  a  hole. 
Imperial,   im-pe'-re-al,  a.  88.     Royal,  possessing 

royalty ;  betokening  royalty ;  belonging  to  an  emperor  or 

monarch,  regal,  monarchical. 
Imperialist,  im-pe'-re-al-ist,  s.     One  that  belongs 

to  an  emperor. 

Imperious,  im-pe'-re-us,  a.  344.  Commanding,  tyran- 
nical; haughty,  arrogant,  assuming,  overbearing. 

Imperiously,  Im-pe'-rc-us-Ie,  ad.  With  arrogance 
of  command,  with  insolence  of  authority. 

Imperiousness,  im-pe'-re-iis-nes,  s.  Authority,  air 
of  command  ;  arrogance  of  command. 

Imperishable,  ira-per -rish-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
destroyed. 

Impersonal,  im-per'-sun-al,  a.  88.  Not  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  persons. 

Impersonally,  im-per'-sun-al-e,  ad.  According  to 
the  manner  of  an  impersonal  verb. 

Impersuasible,  im-pCr-swa'-ze-bl,  a.  439.  Not  to 
be  moved  by  persuasion. 

Impertinence,  Im-per'-te-nense, 

Impertinency,  im-per'-te-nen-se, 
is  of  no  present  w  eight,  that  which'  has  no  relation  to 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  folly,  rambling  thought;  troublesome- 
ness,  intrusion ;  trifle,  thing  of  no  value. 

Impertinent,  !m-per'-te-nent,  a.  Of  no  relation  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  of  no  weight;  importunate,  intrusive, 
meddling;  foolish,  trifling. 

Impertinent,  im-per'-te-nent,  s.  A  trifler,  a  meddler, 
an  intruder. 

Impertinently,  im-pSr'-te-n^nt-le,  ad.  Without 
relation  to  the  present  matter;  troublesomely,  officiously, 
intrusively. 

Impervious,  im-pCr'-ve-iis,  a.  314.  Unpassablc,  im- 
penetrable. 

Imperviousness,  Sm-pSr-vc-fis-nSs,  s.  The  state  of 
not  admitting  any  passage. 

Impertransibilitv,  ini-pf!r-tran-s^-bir-e-te,  s.  Im- 
possibility to  be  passed  through. 

Impetrable,  im'-pe-tra-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be 
obtained. 

To  Impetrate,  im'-pe-trate,  v.  a.     To  obtain  by 

entreaty. 

Impetration,  im-pe-tra-sIiAii,  s.  The  act  of  obtain- 
ing by  prayer  or  entreaty. 

Imi'kti'osity,  im-pCtsh-u-os'-e-te,  s.  Violence,  fury, 
vehemence,  force. 

Impktiious,  iiii-pf!tsli'-ii-fls,  a.  314.  461-  Violent, 
forcible,  fierce ;  vehement,  passionate. 

Impktuously,  iiii-p(itsli'-ii  As-le,  ad.  Alolently, 
vehemently. 

hiPi/rrorsfVESs,  1m-p?tsli'-u-As-nf s,  s.  Violence,  fury. 
1>ii>i;tiih,   ilii'-pe-frts,  s.  503.      Violent  tendency  to 

any  point,  ^  iolent  iHlort. 
Impikkckahlk,  iiii-pere'-tia-bl,  a.    Impenetrable,  not 

to  be  pierced. 


S.      That  which 
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-shun,  S.  The  act  of  filling,  the 
a.     Intricate,  entangled,  corapli- 


Impiety,  Im-pi'-e-te,  S.    Irreverence  to  the  Supreme 

Being,  contempt  of  the  duties  of  religion ;   an  act  oi 

wickedness,  expression  of  irreligion. 
To  Impigxorate,  ira-pig'-no-rate,  v.  a.     To  pawn, 

to  pledge.  „       o  I/O 

Impigxoratiox,  Ira-pig-no-ra'-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

pawning  or  putting  to  pledge. 
To  Impinge,  ira-pinje',  v.  n.    To  fall  against,  to  strike 

against,  to  clash  with. 
To  Impixguate,  im-ping'-gwate,  v.  a.    To  fatten, 

to  make  ^f at. 

Impiois,  im'-pe-us,  a.  503.  Irreligious,  wicked,  pro- 
fane. 

biPiousLY,  !in -pe-us-le,  ad.  ^  Profanely,  wickedly. 

Implacability,  ira-pla-ka-blr-e-te,  s.  Inexorable- 
uess,  irreconciliblc  enmity,  determined  malice. 

Implacable,  im-pl«i'-ka-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  paci- 
fied, inexorable,  malicious,  constant  in  enmity.— See  Pla- 

Implacably,  im-pla-ka-ble,  ad.    With  malice  not  to 

be  pacified,  inexorably. 
To  Implant,  !m-plant',  v.  a.    To  infix,  to  insert,  to 

place,  to  ingraft.        ^  ^ 
Implantatiox,  im-plan-ta -shun,  s.  The  act  of  setting 

or  planting. 

Implavsible,  im-plaw'-ze-bl,  a.  439.  Not  specious, 
not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade. 

Implement,  ira'-ple-ment,  s.  Something  that  fills  up 
vacancy,  or  supplies  m  ants ;  tool,  instrument  of  manu- 
facture; utensil. 

Impletion,  !ni-ple 
state  of  being  full. 

Implex,  im' -picks, 

cated.  ^  ^ 

To  Implicate,  ira'-ple-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  entangle, 
to  embarrass,  to  infold. 

Implication,  iiii-plc-ka -shun,  s.  Involution,  entangle- 
ment; inference  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

Implicit,  im-plis'-it,  a.  Entangled,  infolded,  compli- 
cated; inferred,  tacitly  comprised, not  expressed;  entire- 
ly obedient. 

Implicitly,  im-plis'-it-le,  ad.  By  inference  com- 
prised though  not  expressed  ;  by  connexion  with  something 
else,  dependeutly, ;  with  unreserv  ed  confidence  or  obe- 
dience. 

To  Implore,  im-pl6re',  v.  a.  To  call  upon  in  sup- 
plication, to  solicit ;  to  ask,  to  beg. 

Implorer,  im-plo'-rur,  s.  98.    One  that  implores. 

Implumed,  im-plumd',  a.  362.    Without  feathers. 

To  Imply,  ira-pli',  v.  a.  To  infold,  to  cover,  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or  con- 
comitant. 

To  Impoison,  im-poe'-zn,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  with  poison; 

to  kill  with  poison. 
Impolite,  im-p6-llte',  a.    Unpolished,  rude,  coarse. 
Impoliteness,  im-po-lite'-nes,  s.    Want  of  polite- 

Impolitical,  im-p(»-lit'-e-kal 
Impolitick,  im-pol'-e-tik,  510, 

discreet,  void  of  art  or  forecast. 
Impolitically,  im-p6-lit'-e-kal-e 
Impolitickly,  im-pol'- e-tik-ie, 

art  or  forecast. 
Imponderovs,  im-p6n'-der-us,  a.    Void  of  perceptible 

weight. 

Imporosity,  im-po-ros'-se-te,  s.  Absence  of  interstices, 

compactness,  closeness. 
Im POROUS,  im-po'-rus,  a.  314.    Free  from  pores,  free 

from  vacuities  or  interstices. 
To  Import,  im-port',  v.  a.  492.    To  carry  into  any 

country  from  abroad;  to  imply,  to  infer;  to  produce  in 

consequence ;  to  be  of  moment. 

Import,  im'-port,  s.  Importance,  moment,  consequence ; 

tendency ;  any  thing  imported  from  abroad. 

1^5="  This  substantive  was  formerly  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  but  has  of  late  years  adopted 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  classes  with  the  general  dis- 
tinction of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verba  of  the  same  form.— 
See  Principles,  No.  41)2. 


a.    Imprudent,  in- 


509 


ad.  Without 


Troubles  omely, 
Incessant  solici- 
burden 


Importance,  ira-por  -tanse,  or  Im-por  -tanse,  s.  Thing 
imported  or  implied  ;  matter,  subject ;  consequence,  mo- 
ment ;  importunity. 
Important,  Im-por'-tant,  or  im-p6r'-tant,  a.  Mo- 
mentous, weighty,  of  great  consequence, 
t^r  The  second  syllable  of  this  and  the  foregoing  word  is  fre- 
quently pronounced  as  in  the  verb  to  import.  The  best  usage, 
however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  first  pronunciation,  which  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  word  formed  from  i/nport,  but  an 
adoption  of  the  French  importance,  and  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  pronounced  as  a  compound,  but  as  a  simple.  The 
authorities  for  this  pronunciation  are,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr, 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  audMr.Buchanan. 
Mr.  Scott  is  for  either,  but  gives  the  first  the  preference. 

Importation,  im-por-ta'-shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  importing,  or  bringing  into  a  country  from  abroad. 

Importer,  ira-p6rt'-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  brings  in  any 
thing  from  abroad. 

laiPORTUNACY,  im-p6r'-tu-na-se,  s.  The  act  of  im- 
portuning 

iMPORxrNATE,  im-p6r'-tshu-nate,  a.  461.  Unseason- 
able and  incessant  in  solicitations,  not  to  be  repulsed. 

Importunately,  lm-p6r'-tshu-nat-le,  ad.  With  in- 
cessant solicitation,  pertinaciously.   ^  ^ 

Importunateness,  im-por'-tshu-nat-nes,  s.  91.  In- 
cessant solicitation. 

To  Importune,  im-por-tune',  v.  a.  To  tease,  to 
harass  with  slight  vexation  perpetually  recurring,  to 
molest. 

Importune,  im-por-tune',  a.  Constantly  recurring, 
troublesome  by  frequency;  troublesome,  vexatious;  un- 
seasonable ;  coming,  asking,  or  happening  at  a  wrong 
time.— See  Futurity. 

Importunely,  im-por-tune'-le,  ad. 
incessantly ;  unseasonably,  improperly. 

Importunity,  im-p6r-tu-ne-te,  s. 
tation. 

To  Impose,  !m-poze',  v.  a.    To  lay  on  as  a 
or  penalty;  to  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law;  to  obtrude  falla- 
ciously; to  impose  on,  to  put  a  cheat  on,  to  deceive. 

Impose,  Im-poze',  s.    Command,  injunction. 

Imposeable,  Im-po'-za-bl,  a.  405.  To  be  laid  as  ob- 
ligatory on  any  body. 

Imposer,  ini-po'-zur,  S.  98.    One  who  enjoins. 

Imposition,  im-po-zish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  laying  any 
thing  on  another;  injunction  of  any  thing  as  a  law  or 
duty;  constraint,  oppression;  cheat,  fallacy,  imposture. 

Impossible,  im-pos'-se-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  done, 
impracticable.  ,  t  t 

Impossibility,  ira-pos-se-bil'-e-te,  s.  Impracticabil- 
ity; that  which  cannot  be  done. 

Impost,  im'-post,  s.    A  tax,  a  toll,  custom  paid. 

To  Imposthumate,  im-pos'-tshu-mate,  v.  n.  91.  To 
form  an  abscess,  to  gather,  to  form  a  cyst  or  bag  con- 
taining matter.  ^       ^  ^ 

To  Imposthumate,  im-pos'-tshu-mate,  v.  a.  To 
afflict  with  an  imposthunie.      ^  ^ 

Imposthumation,  im-p6s-tshu-ma'-shun,  s.  The  act 
of  forming  an  imposthume,  the  state  in  which  au  im- 
posthume  is  formed.  ^  ^ 

Imposthume,  im-pos'-tshume,  s.  461.  A  collection 
of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst. 

Impostor,  im-pos'-tur,  -  ^^^^  ^ 
fictitious  character. 

Imposture,  ira-pos'-tshure  s.  Cheat. 

Impotence,  im'-po-tense, 

Impotency,  im'-po-ten-se, 
ability,  imbecility;  ungovernableness  of  passion; 
city  of  propagation. 

Impotent,  im'-po-tent,  a.  170.  Weak,  feeble, 
wanting  force,  wanting  power;  disabled  by  nature  or 
disease;  without  power  ot  restraint;  without  power  ot 
propagation.       ^     ^  ^ 

Impotently,  ira'-po-tent-le,  ad.    Without  power. 

To  Impound,  im-pound',  v.  a.  To  enclose  as  in  a 
pound,  to  shut  in,  to  confine;  to  shut  up  in  a  pinfold. 

Impracticability,  im-prak-te-ka-bil'-e-te,  s.  ^ 
possibility,  the  state  of  being  not  feasible. 
jr^This  w  ord  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  I  insert  it  on  his  own 

authority :  for  though  it  is  not  m  his  vocabulary,  hR 


166.    One  who  cheats  by  a 


Want  of  power,  in- 
incapa- 


Im- 


he  has 
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But  the  very 


nsed  it  to  explaiu  the  word  impossibility. 
current  use  of  this  word  Mould  be  a  sufficient  authority  for 
it,  as  its  synonyme  Impracticableness,  from  the  necesfsity 
of  placing  the  accent  high,  is  so  difficult  of  pronunciation, 
audi  so  inferior  in  sound,  as  to  leave  uo  doubt  to  which  we 
should  give  the  preference. 

Impracticable,  ira-prcik'-te-ka-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
performed,  unfeasible,  impossible ;  uutractable,  unmaoa- 
geable.  ^         4  /    t  « 

Ijipracticableivess,  im-prak'-te-ka-bl-nes,  s.  Im- 
possibility. 

To  Imprecate,  iin -pre-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  call  for 

evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
I^rpRECATioiv,  im-j)re-ka -shun,  s.    Curse,  prayer  by 

which  any  evil  is  wished. 
Imprecatory,  iiu'-pre-ka-tur-e,  a.  Contaiaiug  wishes 

of  evil. 

)^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  accentuation  of 
this  word.  He  places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but 
I)r.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  iirst.  He  himself 
places  the  accent  on  the  first  of  Deprecatory ;  and  the  same 
reason  holds  in  both.  —  See  Principles,  l\o.  512. 
To  Impregx,  ira-prene',  v.  a.  386.  To  fill  with  young, 

to  fill  with  any  matter  or  quality. 
Impregnable,  im-preg'-na-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  stormed, 

uot  to  be  taken;  unshaken,  unmoved,  unaffected. 
Impregnably,  im-preg'-na-ble,  ad.  lu  such  a  manner 

as  to  defy  force  or  hostility. 
To  Impregnate,  Im-preg'-nate,  v.  a.  91.    To  fill 

with  young,  to  make  prolifick ;  to  fill,  to  saturate. 
Impregnation,  im-preg-na'-shun,    s.     The  act  of 

making  prolifick,  fecundation;  that  with  which  any  thing 

is  impregnated;  saturation. 
Imprejidicate,  Im-pre-jOo'-de-kate^  a.  91.  Unpre- 
judiced, not  prepossessed,  impartial. 
Impreparation,  im-prep-a-ra'-shun,  s.  Unprepared- 

ness,  want  of  preparation. 
To  Impress,  im-pres',  v.  a.    To  print  by  pressure,  to 

stamp ;  to  fix  deep ;  to  force  into  service. 
Impress,  iin'-pres,  s.  492.    Mark  made  by  pressure; 

mark  of  distinction,  stamp  ;  device,  motto ;  act  of  forcing 

any  one  into  service. 
Isipression,  ira-presh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  pressing  one 

body  upon  another;  mark  made  by  pressure,  stamp  ;  image 

fixed  in  the  mind ;  operation,  influence ;  edition,  number 

printed  at  once,  one  course  of  printing;  effect  of  an  at 

tack. 

Impressible,  im-prSs'-se-bl,  a.    That  may  be  im 

pressed. 

Impressure,  im-pr^sh'-ure,  e.    The  mark  made  by 

pressure,  the  dint,  the  impression. 
To  Imprint,  im-pdnt',  v.  a.    To  mark  upon  any  sub 

stance  by  pressure;  to  stamp  words  upon  paper  by  the 

use  of  types ;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 
To  Imprison,  im-prlz'-zn,  v.  a.    To  shut  up,  to  con 

fine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 
Imprisonment,  im-priz'-zn-ra^nt,    s.  Confinement, 

state  of  being  shut  in  prison. 
Improbability,  ira-prob-a-bil'-e-te,  s.  Unlikelihood 

difficulty  to  be  believed. 
Improbable,  im-prob'-a-bl,  a.  405.     Unlikely,  in- 
credible. 

Improbably,  im-prob'-a-ble,  ad.  Without  likelihood 
To  Improbate,  iin'-pro-batc,  v.  a.  Not  to  approve 
Improbation,  im-pro-ba'-sliini,  s.  Act  of  disallowing, 
Improbity,  Im-prob'-e-te,  8.    Want  of  honesty,  dis 

honcHty,  basencHs. 
To  Improlificate,  ini-pri-lif-fe-katc,  v.  a.  91.  To 

impregnate,  to  fecundate. 
Imprompti;,  iin-prom'-tu,  e.    A  short  extemporaneous 

compoHition. 

Impkopkk,  iin.prop'-,\r,   a.  98.     Not  well  adapted 
uiKjualilied;  unfit,  not  conducive  to  the  right  end ;  no 
jiiHi,  not  accuiiite. 
Impuopkri-y,  liii-prop'-nr-I«';,  ad. 

ouHly;  not  junliy,  not  acriiratc'ly. 
To  Impuoi'Kiatk,  ini  pro-i,r«'-.it(',  v.  a.    To  convert 
to  n^i^ate  um-,  t»  Hjrize  l«  huum^u  -  i„  ,,ut  Ihc  poHHCSsions 
ot  the  church  into  the  handH  (ifhiickH. 
Impropuiatioiv,  hn  pr/i-pr/v-a  nIiiVh 


the  hands  of  a  layman;  and  an  appropriation  is  when  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  college,  or  religious  house. 
Impropriator,  im-pro-pre-a -tfir,  s.  166.  521.  A  lay- 
man that  has  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  church. 
Impropriety,  Im-pro-pri'-e-te,  s.    Unfitness,  unsuit- 

ableness,  inaccuracy,  want  of  justness. 
Improsperous,   ira-pros'-piir-us,  a.    Unhappy,  un- 
fortunate, not  successful. 
Improsperously,  !m-pros'-pur-&s-le,  ad.  Unhappily, 

unsuccessfully,  with  ill  fortune. 
Improvable,  im-prOtY-va-bl,    a.    Capable  of  being 

advanced  to  a  better  state. 
Improvaeleness,  im-pro6'-va-bl-nes,  s.  Capableness 

of  being  made  better. 
Improvably,  im-prOd'-va-ble,  ad.    In  a  manner  that 

admits  of  melioration. 
To  Improvb,  im-pro6v',  v.  a.    To  advance  any  thing 

nearer  to  perfection,  to  raise  from  good  to  better. 
To  Improve,  im-pro5v',  v.  n.  To  advance  in  goodness. 
Improvement,  im-proov'-m£nt  s.  Melioration,  ad- 
vancement from  good  to  better;  act  of  improving;  pro- 
gress from  good  to  better;  instruction,  edification;  effect 
of  melioration. 

Improver,  im-prOov'-ur,s.  98.  One  that  makes  himself 

or  any  thing  else  better ;  any  thing  that  meliorates- 
Improvidbd,  iin-pro-vi'-ded,  a.    Unforeseen,  unex- 
pected, unprovided  against. 
IsiPROviDENCE,  iin-ppov-  e-dcnsc,  s.    Want  of  fore- 
thought, want  of  caution. 
Improvident,  im  prov'-e-dent,  a.    Wanting  forecast, 

wanting  care  to  provide. 
Improvidently,   im-prov'-e-dent-le,    ad.  Without 

forethought,  without  care. 
Improvision,  im-pro-vjzh'-un,  s.  Want  of  forethought. 
Imprudence,  ini-proO'-dense,  s.  343.    Want  of  pru- 
dence, indiscretion,  negligence,  inattention  to  interest. 
Imprudent,  im-proiV-dent,  a.  343.  Wanting  prudence, 

injudicious,  indiscreet,  negligent. 
Impudence,  ira'-pu-dense 
Impudency,  im'-pu-den-se 
modesty. 

Impudent,  im'-pu-dcnt,  a.  503. 
modesty. 

Impudently,  im'-pu-dent-Ie,  ad. 
modesty. 

To  Impugn,  Ira-pune',  v.  a.  386. 
sault. 


Not  fitly  incuugru 


8.  An 


impro 


priatiou  \h  properly  hu  called  when  the  church  laud  in 


s.    Shamelessness ,  im- 

Shameless,  wanting 
Shamelessly,  without 
To  attack,  to  as- 


ftr  Notwithstanding  the  clear  analogy  there  is  for  pro- 
nouncing this  word  in  the  manner  it  is  marked,  there  is  a  re- 
pugnance at  leaving  out  the  g,  which  nothing  but  frequent  use 
will  take  away.  If  sign  w  ere  in  as  little  use  as  ioipu^;/,  we 
should  feel  the  same  repugnance  at  pronouncing  it  in  the 
manner  we  do.  But  as  language  isassociation,  no  wonder  as- 
sociation should  have  such  power  over  it.  —  For  the  analogies 
that  lead  us  lo  this  pronunciation,  see  Principles,  IV'o.  385. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  IVIr.  IXares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pronounce  the 
word  as  1  have  marked  it;  that  is,  with  the  ^  silent,  and  the  u 
long;  but  Dr.  Rcnrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  though 
they  suppress  the  gy  pronounce  the  u  short.  That  this  short 
sound  is  contrary  to  analogy  cannot  be  doubted,  m  hen  we  take 
a  view  of  the  words  of  this  termination,-  and  the  only  plea  for 
it  is,  the  short  sound  of  the  vowels  before  ^//j  in  plilcgin.  dia- 
phragrn,  parapegin,apoplitlicgiii,  and  paradigm,  :{hJ  :  but  as 
the  accent  is  not  on  any  of  these  syllables,  except  phlegm, 
which  is  irregular,  389,  it  is  no  u  onder  the  \  OM  el  should  shorten 
in  these  wordsj  as  it  so  frequently  does  in  the  numerous  termi- 
nations in  ite,  itic,itc,  etc.  147. , 

Impugnkr,  iin-piV-ni\r,  s.  One  that  aitacks  or  invades. 

fij'  III  judging  of  the  propriety  of  tliis  pronunciation,  we 
must  uot  confound  the  partici|)Ies  impugning,  impugned, 
and  the  ^erbal  noun  iiiipuguer,  with  such  words  as  we  du 
not  form  ourHolves,  as  repugnant,  malignant,  etc.  The 
former  are  mere  branches  ol  (he  verb  impugn,  and  there- 
fore jnake  no  alteration  in  the  root;  the  latter  we  receive 
already  formed  from  the  Jiatin  or  the  French,  and  pro- 
nounce the  g  as  we  do  in  signify,  and  signet,  though  it  iv 
silent  in  .iif!,ned,  signing,  or  signer.  For  it  must  be  care- 
fully observed,  that  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  admits 
of  no  altenition  in  (he  sound  of  the  verb,  upon  its  being 
formed  into  a  jiarticiple  or  verbal  noun;  nor  in  the  eounu 
of  the  adjective,  upon  its  actjuiriiig  a  comparative  or  Huper- 
lalivc  termiualiou.  —  See  Principles,  I^o.  408. 


nur  167,  not  163 
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Impfissaxce,  ira-pu -is-sansc,  s.    Impotence,  inability, 

weakness,  feebleness.  —  See  Puissance. 
Impulse,  im'-pfilse,  s.    Communicated  force,  the  effect 
of  one  body  actiug^  upon  another;  influence  acting  upon 
the  mind,  motive,^idea.  ^ 
JjiprLSiox,  im-pCir-shftn,  S.     The  agency  of  body  in 

motion  upon  body,  influence  operating  upon  the  mind. 
IsiPULSiVE,  ira-pfil'-siv,  a.     Having  the  power  of  im- 
pulse, moving,  impellent. 
Impumty,  Ini-pu'-ne-te,  s.  Freedom  from  punishment, 
exemption  from  punishment. 


a.  Contrary  to  sanctity,  unhallowed, 
feculent,  foul  with  extraneous  mix- 


With  impurity. 
Want  of  sanctity,  want 


Impure,  ira-pure, 
unholy ;  unchaste 
tares,  drossy. 
Impurely,  im-pure'-le,  ad. 
Impurexess,  Im-pure'-nCs, 
Impurity,  im-pu'-re-te, 

of  holiness ;  act  of  unchastity  ;  feculent  admixture. 
To  Impurple,  ira-pQr'-pI,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  red, 

to  colour  as  with  purple. 
Imputable,  ini-pu'-ta-bl,  a.     Chargeable  upon  any 

one;  accusable,  chargeable  with  a  fault. 
Imputable\ess,  iin-pu'-ta-bl-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  imputable. 
Imputatiox,  ira-pu-ta'-shun,  s.     Attribution  of  any 
thing,  generally  of  ill ;  censure,  reproach ;  hint,  reflec- 
tion. 

Imputative,  Ini-pu'-ta-tiv,  a.  512.    Capable  of  being 

imputed,  belonging  to  imputation. 
To  Impute,  ini-putc',  v.  a.    To  charge  upon,  to  at- 
tribute, generally  ill ;  to  reckon  to  one  M'hat  does  not 

properly  belong  to  him. 
Imputer,  im-pu -tfu",  s.  98,    He  that  imputes. 
Itj,  in,  prep.      Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  is 

present;  noting  the  state  present  at  any  time;  noting  the 

time;  noting  power;  noting  proportion;  concerning;  In 

that,  because;  In  as  much,  since,  seeing  that. 
I.v,  In,  ad.     Within  some  place,  not  out;  engaged  to 

any  aflair,  placed  in  some  state;  noting  entrance  into 

any  place ;  close,  home. 
In  has  commonly  in  composition  a  negative  or  privative 

sense.    In  before  r  is  changed  into  ir,  before  I  into  11. 

and  into  i/w  before  some  otuer  consonants. 
Inability,  In-a-bii'-e-te,  s.     Impuissaace,  impotence, 

want  of  power. 
IsAEsTiXEscE,    in-ab'-stc-iiense,  s.  Intemperance, 

want  of  power  to  abstain. 
Inaccessible,  !n-ak-ses'-se-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  reached. 

not  to  be  approached. 
Inaccuracy,  in-ak'-ku-ra-se,  s.    Want  of  exactness. 
Inaccurate,  in-ak'-ku-rate,  a.  91.    Not  exact,  not 

accurate. 

Inaction,  in-ak'-shun,  s.  Cessation  from  labour,  for- 
bearance of  labour. 

Inactive,  !n-ak'-tiv,  a.    Idle,  indolent,  sluggish. 

Inactively,  in-ak'-tiv-le,  ad.    Idly,  sluggishly. 

Inactivity,  In-ak-tlv'-e-te,  s.  Idleness,  rest,  sluggish- 
ness. 

Inadequacy,  5n-ad'-e-kwa-se,  s.  The  state  of  being 
uneaual  to  some  purpose. 

pSr  The  frequent  use  of  this  word  in  parliament,  and  its 
being  adopted  by  some  good  writers,  made  me  esteem  it 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  here;  though  I  have  not  met  with 
it  in  any  other  Dictionary.  'J"he  word  inadequateness. 
which  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  but  there  seems 
a  rcpngnancc  in  writers  and  speakers  to  abstracts  formed 
by  ness,  if  it  is  possible  to  lind  one  of  another  termination : 
and  to  this  repugnance  we  owe  the  currency  of  this  word. 
Inadequate,  in-ad'-e-kwate, 


Not  equal  to 
Defectively, 

s.  Carelessness, 


a.  91 

the  purpose,  defective. 
Inadequately,  in-ad'-e-kwate-le,  ad. 

not  completely. 
Inadvertence,  in-ad-v^r'-tense. 
Inadvertency,  in-ad-v^r'-ti'n-sc, 

negligence,  inattention;  act  or  effect  of  negligence. 
Inadvertent,  in-ad-v^r'-tent,  a.  Negligent,  careless. 
Lvadvertently,  in-ad-v§r'-t^nt-le,  ad.  Carelessly, 
negligently. 

Inalienable,  k-ale'-ySn-a-bl,  a.  113.    That  caimot 
be  alienated. 


Inalimental,  in-al-e-mSn'-tal, 

nourishment. 
Inamissible,  in-a-m!s'-se-bl,  a. 


thin  466,  THIS  469. 

a.  Affording 
Not  to  be  lost. 


Inane,  in-nane',  a.    Empty,  void. 


in-an'-e-mate,  v.  a.    To  animate, 


to 


a.      Void    of  life, 


To  IniANIMATE 
quicken. 

Inanimate,  in-an'-e-mate,  91 
Inanimated,  in-an'-e-ma-ted, 

without  animation. 
Inanition,  In-a-n!sh'-un,  s.    Emptiness  of  body,  want 

of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  an  animal. 
Inanity,  in-an'-e-te,  s.  511.    Emptiness,  void  space. 
Inappetency,  In-ap'-pe-ten-se,  s.    Want  of  stomach 

or  appetite. 

Inapplicable,  in-ap'-ple-ka-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  put  to 

a  particular  use. 
Inappli cation,  in-ap-ple-ka-shun,   s.  Indolence, 

negligence. 

Inaptitude,  in-ap'-te-tude,  s.  Unfitness. 
Inarable,  in-ar'-ra-bl,  a.  405.  Not  capable  of  tillage. 
To  Inarch,  in-artsh',  v.  a.  81.    Inarching  is  a  method 

of  grafting,  calle^d  grafting  by  approach. 
Inarticulate,  in-ar-tlk'-u-late,  a.  91.    Not  uttered 

w  ith  distinctness  like  that  of  the  syllables  of  human  speech. 
Inarticulately,  in-ar-tik'-ku-late-le,    ad.  Not 

distinctly. 

Inarticulateness,  in-ar-t!k'-ku-late-nes,  s.  Con- 
fusion of  sounds;  want  of  distinctness  in  pronouncing. 

Inartificial,  in-ar-te-fish'-al,  a.    Contrary  to  art. 

Inartificially,  in-ar-te-fish'-al-e,  ad.  Without 
art,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Inattention,  in-at-ten'-shun,  s.  Disregard,  negli- 
gence, neglect. 

Inattentive,  in-at-ten'-tiv,  a.  Careless,  negligent, 
regardless. 

Inaudible,  in-aw'-de-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  heard, 
void  of  sound. 

To  Inaugurate,  in-aw'-gu-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  con- 
secrate, to  invest  with  a  new  office  by  solemn  rites. 

Inauguration,  in-aw-gu-ra -shfln,  s.  Investiture  by 
solemn  rites.  ^ 

Inauration,  in-aw-ra -shiin,  s.    The  act  of  gilding  or 

covering  with  gold. 
Inauspicious,  in-aw-spish'-us,  a.  Ill-omened,  unlucky, 

unfortunate. 

Inborn,  in'-born,  a.    Innate,  implanted  by  nature. 
Inbreathed,  in-brexHd',  a.  362.    Inspired,  infused 
by  inspiration. 

Inbred,  In'-bred,  a.     Produced  within;  hatched  or 

generated  within. 
To  In  CAGE,  in-kadje',  v.  a.    To  coop  up,  to  shut  up, 

to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow  space. 
Incalculable,  in-kal'-ku-la-bl,  a.  405.    Not  to  be 

calculated,  computed,  or  reckoned. 

This  may  be  called  a  revolutionary  word,  as  we  never 
heard  of  it  till  it  was  lately  made  so  much  use  of  in  France; 
but  its  real  utility,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  its  forma- 
tion, gives  it  an  undoubted  right  to  become  a  part  of  our 
language. 

Incalescence,  in-ka-lls'-s^nse, 
Incalescency,  in-ka-les'-sen-se 

of  growing  warm,  warmth,  incipient  heat. 
IxcANTATiON,  in-kan-ta'-sliiui,  s.  Enchantment. 
Incantatory,  hi-kan'-ta-tur-e,  a.  512.    Dealing  by 

enchantment,  magical. 

To  In  CANTON,  in-kan'-tun,  c.  a.  To  unite  to  a  canton 
or  separate  community. 


s.  510.    The  state 


Incapability,  in-ka-pa-bil'-e-te,  ) 
Incapableness,  In-ka-pa-bl-nes,  j 

tural,  disqualification  legal. 
Incapable,  in-ka-pa-bl,  a.  405. 

wanting  understanding,  unable  to  comprehend,  learn,  or 

understand;  not  able  to  receive  any  thing;  unable,  not 

equal  to  any  thing ;  disqualified  by  law. 

{5=-  As  Placable  and  Implacable  seem  to  follow  the  Latin 
quantity  m  the  antepenultimate  a,  so  Capable  and  Inca- 
pable, if  we  derive  them  from  Capax.  and  Incapax,  reject 
it :  but  the  most  natural  derivation  ot  these  words  is  from 


S.    Inability  na- 

Wanting  power, 
1,  learn 
unable,  not 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  ~  me  S3,  mh  95 -pine  105,  pin  107 

icESTrous,  in-ses'-tsliu-us 
guilty  of  unnatural  cohabitation, 


♦hp  Pipnrh  Cavable  and  Incapaile.  Some  speakers  how- jlivcESTrous,  In-ses'-tshu-us,  a.  461. 
me  rieiicii  ^"j  _  .t"  ^^^^  ^j^jg  jg  ^  provincial  pro-'  -  -     .  . 


ever,  make  the'  a  short  in  all 

;iatiou  that  must  be  cai  ^ 
IxcAPACiois,  in-ka-pa  -slius, 

IxcAPAciousNESs,  In-lca-pa -shus-n^?,  s. 


ail,        wi.o     a  provi  

nuuciatiou  that  must  be  carefully  avoided.  -  See  |Incestuously,   m-ses'-tshu-us-le,  ad 

2    .  ^        _K2„    „      Narrow,   of  small  | 


Narrowness,  | 
To  dis- 
want  of  na- 


ff. 


want  of  compre- 
555.  To 


want  of  containing  sj?ace^     ,  ,    ,  i 
To  Incapacitate,  in-ka-pas  -se-tate,  v 

able,  to  weaken  ;  to  disqualify. 
Incapacity,  in-ka-pas'-e-te,  s.  Inability 

tural  power,  want  of  power  of  body 

hensiveuess  of  mind.       a  »    i  i 
To  Incarcerate,  in-kar -se-rate,  v.  a. 

imprison,  to  confine.  ,,,,,, 
Incarceration,  in-kar-se-ra  -shun,  s.  Imprisonment 

confinement.  .,1,1 
To  Incarn,  in-karn ,  v.  a.  81.    To  cover  with  flesh. 
To  Incarn,  in-karn',  v.  n.    To  breed  flesh. 
To  Incarnadine,  in-kar'- nsi- dine,  v.  a.  149.  To  dye 

red.   "This  word,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "1  find  only  once. 

Macbeth,  Act  II.  Scene  III. 
To  Incarnate,  in-kar -nate,  v.  a.     To  clothe 

flesh,  to  embody  with  flesh.  ^,   ^  ,  ..1 

Incarnate,  in-kar'-nate,  part.  a.  91.     Clothed  with 

flesh,  embodied  with  flesh. 
Incarnation,  in-kar-na -shun,  s.  The  act  of  assuming 

body;  the  state  of  breeding  flesh. 
Incarnative,  in-kar'-na-tiv,  s. 

that  generates  flesh. 
To  Incase,  in-kase',  v.  a.     To  cover,  to  enclose,  to 
iuwrap.  ,  t  ^ 

Incautious,   in-kaw-shus,   a.     Unwary,  negligent, 
headless* 

Incautiously,  in-kaw'-shus-le,  ad.    Unwarily,  heed 

lessly,  negligently.  ^ 
Incexdious,  in-sen -de-US,  a. 

ifr  1  ha^  e  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  Dictionary,  anil 
have  often  regretted  being  obliged  to  use  the  ^^ovd  lncen 


with 


512.     A  medicine! 


no  162,  mSTe  164, 

Guilty  of  incest 
With  unna 

tural love 

Inch,  insh,  s.  352.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  a 
proverbial  name  for  a  small  quantity ;  a  nice  point  of 
time. 

To  Inch,  insh,  v.  a.    To  drive  by  inches ;  to  deal  by 

inches,  to  give  sparingly. 
Inched,  insht,  a.  359.     Containing  inches  in  length 

or  breadth. 

Inchmeal,  insh'-mele,  s.    A  piece  an  inch  long. 

To  Inchoate,  ing'-ko-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  begin,  to 
commence.  ^ 

Inchoation,  ing-ko-a-shun,  S.    Inception,  beginning. 

Inchoative,  in-ko'-a-tiv,  a.  157.  Inceptive,  noting 
inchoation  or  beginning. 

To  Incide,  in-side',  v.  a.  Medicines  incide  which 
consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  by  which  the  par- 
ticles of  other  bodies  are  divided. 

Incidence,  in'-se-dense, 


whose  hundrea  heads  are  the  divided  povveis,  and  flourish 
iug  jaws  incendious  designs."   1  thought  1  should  do  a  real 
service  to  the  language  by  inserting  this  wortl.  ^  ^  ^ 
Incendiary,  in-sen'-de-a-re,  or  m-sen -je-a-re 
293  376.   One  who  sets  houses  or  towns  on  lire  in  malice 
or  for  robbery ;  one  who  inflames  faction,  or  promotes 
quarrels. 

Incense,  in -sense,  s.  492.    Perfumes  exhaled  by  fire 

in  honour  of  some  god  or  goddess. 
To  Incense,  in'-sense,  v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incense 
To  Incexse,  in-sense,  v.  a.    To  enkindle,  to  rage,  to 

inflame  with  anger,^  to^  enrage,  to  provoke,  to  exasperate 
Incensement,  in-sSns'-ment,  s.    Rage,  heat,  fury. 
Incension,  in-s^n'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  kindling,  the 

state  of  being  on  fire. 
Incensor,  in-s£n'-siir,  s.  166.    A  kindler  of  anger,  an 

inflamer  of  passions. 
Incensory,   in'-sen-sftr-e,  8.  512.     The  vessel  in 

which  incense  is  burnt  and  offered.  —  For  the  0,  see 

Vomeetick. 

Incentive,  in-s^nt'-iv,  s.     That  which  kindles,  pro 
vokcH,  or  encourages;  incitement,  motive,  encouragement 
Ince\tivk,  'iii-g(*;iit'-iv,  a.  157.    Inciting,  encouraging 
Inception,  in-sep'-shun,  s.  Deginning 
Inceptive,  in-s?p'-tiv,  a.  157.    JNoting  a  beginning 
Inceptoh,  in-H?rp'-tur,  s.  166.     A  beginner,  one  who 

iH  in  his  rudiinentH. 
iNrKKATioN,  in-se-ra'-shun,  8.     The  act  of  covering 

witli  uax. 

IvcKiiTiTi  »E,  in-B£r'-te-tude,  s.    Uncertainty,  doubt 
folncHH. 

Incessant,  In-sia'-sant,  a.    Unceasing,  unintermittcd, 
continual. 

lx<  Ehs,\nti-\  ,  in-sJs'-sAnt-le,  ad.    Without  intcrmis 

hion,  continually. 
Inckkt,  in'-h^'fl,  8.     I'nnatural  and  criminal  conjunction 

of  pcfMoiiH  within  degrceu  prohibited. 


.,  ,    ,  ,        .  ,   „.      The    direction  with 
Incidency,  in-se-nen-se,) 
which  one  body  strikes  upon  another,  and  the  angle  made 
by  that  line,  and  the  plane  struck  upon,  is  called  the 
angle  of  incidence;  accident,  hap,  casualty. 
Incident,  in'-se-dent,  a.     Casual,  fortuitous,  occa- 
sional, happening  accidentally,  falling  in  beside  the  main 
design;  happening,  apt  to  happen. 
Incident,  in'-se-dent,  s.    Something  happening  beside 

the  main  design,  casualty,  an  event. 
Incidental,  in-se-den'-tal,  a.    Incident,  causual,  hap- 
pening by  chance.        2  /    4   1 t 
Incidentally,  in-se-den -tal-le,  ad.    Beside  the  main 

design,  occasionally.  ^  ^ 
Incidently,  in'-se-dent-le,  ad.     Occasionally,  by  the 

by,  by  the  way.    ^  2,21 
To  Incinerate,  in-sm -ner-ate,  v.  a.    To  burn,  to 

ashes.  ^     ^       ,      1/   ,  » 

Incineration,  in-sin-ner-ra -shun,  s.     The  act  of 

burning  any  thing  to  ashes.    ^         o  ,    ,  , 
Incircumspection,  in-ser-kuin-sp6k  -shun,  s.  Want 

of  caution,  want  of  heed. 
Incised,  in-si«d',  a.  362.    Cut,  made  by  cutting. 
Incision,  in-slzh'-An,  s.    A  cut,  a  wound  made  with  a 

sharp  instrument ;  division  of  viscosities  by  medicines. 
Incisive,  in-si'-siv,  a.  158.  428.    Having  the  quality 

of  cutting  or  dividing. 
Incisor,  in-sl'-sor,  s.  166.    Cutter,  tooth  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  inouth.^ 
Incisory,  in-si'-sfir-e,  a.  512.    Having  the  quality  of 

cutting.— For  the  0,  see  JJomestick. 
Incisure,  in-sizh'-ure,  s.^  A  cut,  an  aperture. 
Incitation,  in-se-tii'-shan,  s.    Incitement,  incentive, 

motive,  impulse. 
To  Incite,  in-site  ,  v.  a.    To  stir  up,  to  push  forward 

a  purpose,  to  animate,^ to  spur,  to  urge  on. 
Incitement,  in-slte'-nient,  s.    Motive,  incentive,  im- 
pulse, inciting  power. 
Incivil,  in-siv'-vil,  «.  llnpolished. 
Incivility,  in-se-vil'-le-te,  s.  Want  of  courtesy,  rude- 
ness; act  of  ru<Iencss.  ^  ^ 
Inclemency,   in-kliMii'-in^n-se,  s.  Unraercifulness, 

cruelty,  severity,  hnrKhmss,  roughness. 
Inclement,  in-klCiu'-nu-nt,  a.    I'nmcrciful,  unpitying, 

void  of  tiMulfrnesH,  harsh. 
iNt  LiNAliLK,  in-Kli -na-l)I,  a.    Having  a  propcnsion  of 

will,  favourably  disjiosed,  willing;  having  a  tendency. 
Inclination,  in-kle-nii'-shiin,  s.     Tendency  towards 
any  point;  natural  aptness ;  propcnsion  of  mind,  favour- 
able disposition;  love,  alfection  ;  the  tendency  of  the  mag 
netical  needle  to  the  Fast  or  West. 
iNt  LiNATOHY,  iu  Klin'-a-lfii-e,  a.     Having  a  quality  of 
inclining  to  one  or  olh»'r. 

1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel  in  the  second  sjllable  of  this  word,  as  «ell  as  in 
Ih  vlinatoni.  My  reason  is,  that  the  termination  a t onj  hai> 
a  tend(MM  j  to  shorlen  the  precediiifr  vowel, 
Ucdamulonj,  Frcdatortj, 


etc.  wh 


iig  vowel,  ah  18  evident  m 
ioJi  have  the  vowel  in  the 
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nf)r  167,  not  163—  tube  171,  t&bl72,  bi\ll  173  —  oil  299  —  pSind  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 


long  ia  the  Latia  words 
ad.  Obliquely, 


la  a  state  of  coiiceal- 


S.     Want  of  con- 


second  syllable  short,  thon.^h  it 
from  vrhich  these  are  derived. 
IxctiXATORiLY,  in-kllii -a-tflr-re-lc, 

with  inclination  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
To  IxcLiXE,  In-kllne',  v.  n.    To  bend,  to  lean,  to  tend 

towards  any  part ;  to  be  favourably  disposed  to,  to  feel 

desire  beginning. 
To  IxcLixE,  in-kllne',  v.  a.    To  give  a  tendency  or 

direction  to  any  place  or  state;  to  turn  the  desire  toM'ards 

any  thing ;  to  bead,  to  iucurvate. 
To  IxcLip,  in-kiip'j  v.  a.     To  grasp,  to  enclose,  to 

surround. 

To  IxcLoisTER,  m-klois'-tur,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a 
cloister. 

To  IxcLotD,  in-kloiuV,  v.  a.    To  darken,  to  obscure. 

To  IxcLiiDK,  In-klude',  v.  a.  To  enclose,  to  shut;  to 
comprise,  to  comprehend. 

IxcLUsivE,  in-kiu -sir,  a.  158.  428.  Enclosing,  en- 
circling ;  comjirehending  in  the  suui  or  numbers, 

IxcLT  SITEI.Y,  in-klii'-siv-le,  ad.  The  thing  mentioned 
reckoned  into  the  account. 

IxcoAGULABLE,  in-ku-ag'-gu-la-bl,  a.  Incapable  of 
concretion. 

IxcoExiSTEXCE,  In-ko-eg-zls'-t^Hse,  s.     The  quality 

of  not  existing  together. 
IxcoG,  in-kog',  ad.    Unknown,  in  private. 
IxcoGiTAXcy,  In-kod'-je-tan-se,  s.    Want  of  thought. 
IxcoGiTATivE,  In-kod'-jc-ta-tlv,  a.    Wanting  to  the 

power  of  thought. 
I?icoGxiTO,  in-kog-'-ne-to,  ad, 

ment, 

Incoherexce,  In-ku-he'-rense, 

IxcoHEREXcY,  in-ko-he'-rcn-sc 
nexion,  incongruity,  inconsequence,  want  of  dependance 
of  one  part  upon  another;  want  ot  cohesion,  looseness  of 
material  parts. 

IxcoHEREXT,  in-ko-lie'-rcnt,  a.  Inconsequential,  in- 
consistent; without  cohesion,  loose. 

IxconEREXTLY,  in-ko-lic'-rent-le,  ad.  Inconsistently, 
inconsequentially. 

IxcoLVMiTY,  in-Ko-lu -nie-te,  s.    Safety,  security. 

IxcoMBi!iTiBiLiTY,  in-kom-bds-te-bil'-e-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  resisting  lire.      ^  ^  ^ 

IxcoMBL'STiELE,  in-koni-bus'-te-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  con- 
sumed by  lire.  04  ,  t 

Incombustiblexess,  In-kom-bus'-te-bl-n^s,  s.  The 
quality  of  not  being  wasted  by  fire, 

IxcOME,  In'-kfira,  s.  165.   Revenue,  produce  of  any  thing. 

IxcoMMEXsiTRABiHTY,  In-koni-inen-shu-ra-bir-e-te. 
S.  The  state  of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another,  when 
they  cannot  be  compared  by  any  common  measure. 

IxcoMMEXsuRABLE,  in-kom-men'-sliu-ra-bl,  a,  405, 
]\ot  to  be  reduced  to  any  measure  common  to  both. 

IxcoMMExsuRATE,  In-kom-men'-sliu-rate,  q.  91.  Not 
admitting  one  common  measure. 

To  IxcoMMODATE,  in-k(W-rao-date,  91.  J 

To  IxcoMMODE,  in-kom-mode',  ) 
be  inconvenient  to,  to  hinder  or  embarrass  without  very 
great  injury. 

Incommodious,  in-konoi-iiio'-de-us,  pr  In-'kiW-mo'-je- 
U6,  a.  293.  Inconvenient,  vexatious  without  great  mis- 
chief, 

IxcoMMODiorsLY,  In-koiii-mo -de-us-lc,  ad.  Inconve- 
niently, not  at  ease, 

IxcoMMODiousxESS,  In-kora-rao'-de-fls-nes,  s.  Incon- 
venience. 

Incommodity,  in-kom-mod'-e-te,  s.  Inconvenience 
trouble, 

IxcoMMiiXTCABiLiTY,   In-kom-niu-ne-ka-bir-e-te,  s. 

The  quality  of  not  being  impartible, 
IxcoMMi  xicABLE,  In-kom-mu'-ne-ka-bl,  a.  405.  Not 

impartible,  not  to  be  made  the  common  right,  property 

quality  of  more  than  one;  not  to  be  expressed,  not  to  be 

toid, 

IxcoMMiixicABLY,  In-kom-mu' -ne-kfi-blc,  ad.    In  ; 

manner  not  to  be  imparted  or  communicated, 
IxcoMMiixiCATixG,  ln-k(W-mu'-ne-ka-ting,  a.  Hav 

ing  no  intercourse  with  each  other. 


V.  a.  To 


IxcoMPACT,  In-koni-pakt',  } 
Incompacted,  in-kora-pak'-ted,  j  ^' 
cohering. 

Incomparable,  In-kom'-pa-ra-bl,  a.  Excellent  above 
compare,  excellent  beyond  all  competition. 

This  is  among  some  of  the  words  in  our  language, 
whose  accentuation  astonishes  foreigners,  and  sometimes 
puzzles  natives.  What  can  be  the  reas-oa,  say  they,  tiiat 
comparable  and  incomparable  have  not  tlie  same  accent  as 
the  verb  compare.  To  which  it  may  be  answered :  One 
reason  is,  that  the  English  are  fond  of  appearing  in  the 
borrowed  robes  ot  other  languages;  and  as  co/;n,ara^/(' and 
incomparable  may  possibly  be  derived  from  cumparahilis 
and  incomparabilis,  they  seem  desirous  of  laying  the  stress 
on  the  first  syllable,  both  to  show  their  affinity  to  the  Latin 
words  (see  Academy)  and  to  distinguish  them  Irom  the  home- 
span  words  formed  from  our  own  verb.  When  this  distinction 
IS  once  adopted,  the  mind,  which  is  always  labouring  to  ex- 
press Its  ideas  distinctly  and  forcibly,  finds  a  sort  of  pro- 
priety in  annexing  dilferent  ideas  to  the  ditferent  accentua- 
tion; and  thus  the  distinction  seems  to  be  not  without  rea- 
son. It  we  may  compare  small  things  with  great,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  evils  of  language,  like  other  evils  in 
nature,  produce  some  good.  But  it  may  be  likewise  ob- 
served, that  producing  different  meanings,  by  a  different  ac- 
centuation ot  words,  is  but  a  bungling  w  ay  of  promoting 
the  copiousness  ot  languages,  and  ought  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  discouraged;  especially  when  it  adds  to  the  difficulty, 
and  takes  away  from  the  harmony  of  pronunciation.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  petty  criticism  which  always  induces  cos- 
combs  m  pronunciation  to  carry  these  distinctions  larther 
than  they  ought  to  go.  Not  content  with  accenting  accep- 
table, admirable,  commendable,  comparable,  lamentable, 
etc.  on  the  first  syllable,  which  implies  not  a  mere  capacity 
ot  being  accepted,  admired,  etc. :  but  a  worthinesss  of 
being  accepted,  admired,  etc. :  corruptible  and  suscep- 
tible are  sometimes  accented  in  this  manner,  without  the 
least  necessity  from  a  difference  of  signification.  In  short 
all  these  reiinements  in  language,  whif-h  are  difficult  to  be 
understood,  and  productive  of  perplexity,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  evils  than  advantages,  and  to  be  restrained 
within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible.— Islee  JJowl. 
Incomparably,  in-kom'-pa-ra-ble,  ad.  Beyond  com- 
parison, without  competition ;  excellently,  to  the  highest 
degree.  " 

Ixcompassionate,  in-kom-pasli'-un-ate,  a.  91.  Void 
of  pity. 

Incompatibility,  In-kora-pat-o-bil'-e-te,  s.  Incou- 
sistency  of  one  thing  with  another.— See  Compatible. 

Incompatible,  in-kora-pat'-e-bl,  a.  Inconsistent  with 
something  else,  such  as  cannot  subsist  ox  cannot  be  pos- 
sessed together  with  something  else. 

IxcoMPATiBi^Y,  in-koni-pat'-e-ble,  ad.  Inconsistently. 

Incompetency,  in-koin'-i)8-t6n-se,  s.  Inability,  v?ant 
of  adequate  ability  or  qualification. 

Incompetent,  in-kom'-pe-tent,  a.  Not  suitable,  not 
adequate,  not  proportionate. 

Incompetently,  in-kom'-pe-tent-le,  ad.  Unsuit- 
ably, unduly. 

Incomplete,  in-kom-plete',  a.  Not  perfect,  not  finish- 
ed. 

Incompleteness,  in-kom-plete'-nes,  s.  Imperfection, 
unfinished  state. 

Incompliajjce,  in-kom-pll'-anse,  s.  Untractableness, 
impracticableness,  contradictious  temper ;  refusal  of  com- 
pliance. 

Incom POSED,  in-kom-pozd',  359.  Disturbed,  discom- 
posed, disordered. 

Incompossibility,  in-koin-pos-se-bil'-e-te,  s.  Quality 
of  being  not  possible  but  by  the  negation  or  destruction 
of  something. 

Incompossible,  In-koiii-pos'-se-bl,  a.  Not  possible 
together. 

In comprehensibility,  In  kom-^pre-hen-se-bil'-e-te, 
5,  Unconceivableness,  superiority  to  human  under- 
standing. 

Incomprehensible,  !n-kom-pre-hen'-se-bl,  a.  405, 

Not  to  be  conceived,  not  to  be  fully  understood, 
Incomprehensibleness,  in-kom-pro-beii'-se-bl-nes, 

s.  Unconceivableness. 
Incomprehensibly,  in-kom-pre-hun'-s^-ble,  ad.  In 

a  manner  not  to  be  conceived. 
Incompressible,  in-k<)m-pres!'-se-bl,  a.  405.  Not 

capable  of  being  compressed  into  less  space, 
li 
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t5»  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107 -no  162,  mSve  164, 
IxcoMPRESsiBiLiTY,  k-kom-pres-se-bil'-e-te,  s. 


In- 

capacity  to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 

I>co\CLRRiXG,  in-kon-kur -Ing,  a.    Not  agreeing. 

IxcoNCEALABLE,  in-koH-se -la-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  hid, 
not  to  be  kept  secret.  ,  ,  , .  , 

IxcoxcEiVABLE,  in-koH-se -va-bl,  a.  Incomprehen- 
sible, not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Is  CO  vcEiVAELY,  iH-kon-se'-va-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner 
beyond  comprehension.         ^  ^ 

IxcoNCEPTiBLE,  in-koii-sep'-te-bl,  a.  Not  to  he  con- 
ceived, incomprehensible. 

I.vcoxcLUDEiVT,  in-kon-klu -dent,  a.  Inferring  no  con- 
sequence. ^ 

IxcoNCLUSiVE,  in-kon-klu  -siV,  a.  Not  enforcing  any 
determination  of  the  mind,  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

Incoivclusively,  in-kon-klu -sh  -le,  ad.  Without  any 
such  evidence  as  determines  the  understanding. 

IxcoNCtrsivENEss,  in-kon-klu-siv-nes,  s.  W?int  of 
rational  cogency.  ^ 

IvcoxcocT,  in-kon-kokt', 

Inconcocted,  in-kon-kokt'-ed, 

Incoxcoction,  in-kon-kok'-shun,  s.  The  state  of  being 
indigested. 

Incondite,  in'-kon-dite,  a.  Irregular,  rude,  unpolished 

—See  Recondite.^      ^  2/24 
tvcoNDiTioNAL,  lu-kon-dish -un-al,  a, 

ception,  without  limitation.        ^  ^ 
In  CONDITION  ATE,  in-kon-disli -uu-atc, 

limited,  not  restrained  by  any  conditions. 
Inconformity,  in-kon-for'-me-te,  s. 

with  the  practice  of  others.     ^  ^ 
Incongruence,  in-kong'-f^roO-ense,  s. 

ableness,  want  of  adaptation.  ^  ^ 
Incongruity,  in-kon-grOo'-e-te,  s.    Unsuitahleness  o 

one  thing  to  another  ;  inconsistency,  absurdity,  impropriety 

disagreement  of  parts,  want  of  symmetry. 
Incongruous,  In-kong'-groo-us,  a.    Unsuitable,  not 

fitting;  inconsistent,  absurd.  ^ 
Incongruously,  !n-kong'-gr5o-us-le,  ad.  Improperly 

Inconnexedly,  in-kon-nek'-sed-le,  ad.    Without  any 

connexion  or  dependence.     ^  ^ 
Inconscionable,  in-kon'-shun-a-bl,  a.  405.    Void  of 


a.  Unripened,iinmature. 


Without  ex 
a.  91.  Not 

Incompliance 
408.  Unsuit 


the  sense  of  good  and  evil,  unreasonable- 
Inconsequence,  in-kon'-se-kwense,  s.  luconclusiv 

Without  just  con 


Un 


[nconsequen 

ness,  want  of  just  inference. 
Inconsequent,  in-kon -se-kwent,  a. 

elusion,  without  regular  inference.  ^ 
Inconsiderable,  In-kon-sid'-er-a-bl,  a.  405. 

worthy  of  notice,  unimportant.  ^  ,  ^    ^  , 
Inconsiderableness,  in-kon-sid'-er-a-bl-nes,  s.  Small 

importance.  4      2  /  2    «  n 

Inconsiderate,  in-kon-s!d'-er-atc,  s.  91.  Careless 
thoughtless,  negligent,  inattentive,  inadvertent;  wanting 
due  regard. 

Inconsiderately,  in-kon-sid'-Sr-atc-le,  ad.  91.  Neg 

ligcntly,  thoughtlessly.  ^  *  ,„ 

Ixconsiderateness,    in-kon-sld -er-.ite-nes,  s.  91 

Carelessness,  thoughtle-isiitss,  negligence.^ 
Inconsidkratiox,  5n-kon-sld-(r-a-shun,  8.  Want 

of  thought,  inattention,  inadvertence. 
Ixco\siKTi>G,  in-kon-sis'-ting,  a.    Not  consiBtcut,  lu 

compatible  with. 
lNco>sirtTE\CE,  5n-kon-sls'-tensc, 
Inconsihtkncv,  in-kon-fsis'-ten-se, 

lion  as  that  oiu;  proposition  infers 

oilier;  such  coMtrari<:ty  (hat  both  cannot  be  together;  ab 

Hurdity  in  arpiiinciit  (»r  narration  ;  argument  or  uarraliv 

where  one  part  (U.htroyH  the  other  ;  incongruity  ;  uuHtead 

UCMH,  unchungeablcncbH. 
IwcoNNiHTK\T,  1n-kon-8iH'-t<^nt,  a.    Ucompatiblc,  not 

Huitable,  iurongniouH ;  contrary,  abnnrd. 
HcoMiisTKNTLV,  111  kon-Hls'  t^rnt-It't,   ad.  Absurdly 

incongruoiiHly,  witii  Kclf  contradiction. 
Ixco\>-oLABiiK,  iii-koii-Ko'  hi  hi,  a.    Not  to  be  comfort 

C(l,  Horrowfiil  b«  vond  HiisrrptibiiUy  by  comfort 
Ikconm)>a\cv,  In-koii'-Ho-Uiin-tfc,   «.  UiBagrocmcut 

Willi  iluclf. 


Such  opposi 
the  negation  of  Ih 


Indiscernible, 


Inconspicuous,  in-kon-spik '-u-us,  a. 

not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 
Inconstancy,  in-kon'-stan-se,  s.    Unsteadiness,  want 

of  steady  adherence,  mutability. 
Inconstant,  In-kon'-stant,  a.    Not  firm  in  resolution, 

not  steady  in  affection ;  changeable,  mutable,  variable. 
Inconsumable,  in-kon-su -ma-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  wasted. 
Inconsumptible,  in-kon-sum'-te-bl,  a.  412.    Not  to 

be  spent,  not  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Incontestable,  in-kon-tes'-ta-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  dis- 
puted, not  admitting  debate,  incontrovertible. 
Incontestably,  in-kon-tes'-ta-ble,  ad.  Indisputably, 

incontrovertibly.  ^  ^    ^  ^ 

Incontiguous,  in-kon-tig'-gu-us,   a.    Not  touching 
each  other,  not  joined  together. 


S.    Inability  tO  re- 


Unchaste,  indulging 


Unfitness, 
less,  diffi- 


Incontinence,  In-kon'-te-nense,  ) 
Incontinency,  in-kon -te-nen-se, ) 

strain  the  appetites,  unchastity. 
Incontinent,  in-kon'-te-nent,  a 
unlawful  pleasure ;  shunning  delay,  immediate.  An  obso- 
lete sense. 

Incontinently,  in-kon -te-nent-le,  ad.  Unchastely, 
without  restraint  of  the  appetites;  immediately,  at  once. 
An  obsolete  sense. 

Incontrovertible,  in-kon-tro-ver'-te-bl,  a.  405.  In- 
disputable, not  to  be  disputed.  ^     ^  ,    ^  , 

Incontrovertibly,  in-kon-tro-ver'-te-ble,  ad.  To  a 
degree  beyond  controversy  or  dispute. 

Inconvenience,  in-kon-ve'-ne-ense, 

Inconveniency,  in-k6n-ve'-ne-6n-se, 
inexpedience ;  disadvantage,  cause  of 
culty. 

Inconvenient,  in-kon-ve'-ne-ent,  a.  Incommodious, 
disadvantageous  ;  unlit,  hiexpedient.  ^ 

Inconveniently,  in-kon-ve'-ne-ent-le,  ad.  Unfitly, 
incommodiously,  unseasonably. 

Inconversable,  in-kon-ver'-sa-bl,  a.  Incommunica- 
tive, unsocial. 

Inconvertible,  in-kon-ver'-te-bl,  a.  Not  transmut- 
able. 

Inconvincible,  in-kon-vin'-se-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  con- 
vinced. ^       2  »  t 
Inconvincibly,  in-kon-vin -se-ole,  ad.    Without  ad- 
mitting conviction.   ^    ^  ^ 
Incorporal,  iii-kor'-po-ral,  a.     Immaterial,  distinct 

from  matter,  distinct  from  body. 
lNCORPORALiTY,in-kor-po-rar-e-te,s.  Immaterialness. 
Incorporally,  in-koi'-po-ral-e,  ad.    Without  matter. 
To  Incorporate,  in-kor'-po-rate,  v.  a.     To  mingle 
different  ingredients  so  as  they  shall  make  one  mass ;  to 
conjoin  inseparably;  to  form  into  a  corporation  or  body 
politick;  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  imbody. 
To  Incorporate,  in-kor'-po-rate,  v.  n.     To  unite 

into  one  mass.         ,  ,    i  « 
Incorporate,  In-kor -po-rate,  a.  91.  Immaterial, 

unbodied.  i     i/   •,  2 

Incorporation,    in-kor-po-ra -shun,  s.     Union  of 
divers    ingredients  in   one  mass;  formation  of  n  body 
politick;  adoption,  union,  association. 
iNCORPORBAt,  In-kor-po -re-al,  a.     Immaterial,  un- 
bodied. 1/     I  4,  t 

In  CORPOREALLY,  lu-kor-po -rc-al-e,  ad.  Immaterially. 
IivcORPOREiTY,  in-kor-po-re -c-te,  s.  Immateriality. 
To  IivcoRPSE,  in-korps  ,  v.  a.    To  incorporate. 
Ii\coRRKCT,  in-kor-rekt',   a.    Not  nicely  finished,  not 

Incorrectly,  in-kor-rekt -le,  ad, 

exactly.  ^  ,  . 

Incorrectness,  in-kor-rckt  -nCti,  s, 

of  exactness.  ^  ^    i  •  i  i  i 

Incorrigible,  In-kor -re-)(;-bl,  a. 

rection,  depraved  beyond  amendment  by  any  ineanH. 
IncokriGibleness,  lii-kor'-re-j<'-bI-nfis,  s.  Hopeless 

depravity,  badness  beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 
IncouuigibI'V,  hi-Kor'-rr-jr-bl(s  ad.  To  a  degree  of 
depravity  beyond  all  ineuns  of  amendment. 


Inaccurately,  not 
Inaccuracy,  want 
Bad  beyond  cor- 


nor  167,  not  163 
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tube  171,  tub  172,  buU  173  —  6!l  299  —  pSAnd  313  —  thm  466,  thIs  469. 


a.     Free  from  foul- 


I:^C0RBUPT,  in-kor-rapt', 

LxcoRRUPTED,  iH-kor-rup'-ted, 
ness  or  depravation;  pure  of  manners,  honest,  good. 

Incorriptibility,  in-kor-rAp-te-bil'-e-te,  s.  Insus- 
ceptibility of  corruption,  incapacity  of  decay. 

Incorri  ptible,  in-kor-riip'-te-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of 
corruption,  not  admitting  decay. — See  Corruptible  and  In- 
comparable. 

IxcORRiPTiON,  in-kor-rup'-shiin,  s.  Incapacity  of 
corruption. 

Incorruptxess,  in-kor-rftpt'-nes,  s.  Purity  of  man- 
ners, honesty,  integrity  ;  freedom  from  decay  or  dege- 
neration. 

To  I^cRAssATE,  lu-kras'-satc,  v.  a.  To  thicken,  the 
contrary  to  attenuate. 

IxcRASsATiox,  In-kriis-sa -shiui,  s.  The  act  of  thicken- 
ing ;  the  state  of  growing  thick. 

Incrassative,  in-kras'-sa-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the 
quality  of  thickening. 

To  Increase,  in-krese',  v.  n.    To  grow  more  or  greater. 

To  Increase,  in-krese',  v.  a.  To  make  more  or  greater. 

Increase,  In'-krese',  s.  Augmentation,  the  state  of 
growing  more  or  greater;  increment,  that  which  is  added 
to  the  original  stock;  produce;  generation;  progeny;  the 
state  of  waxing. 

Increaser,  in-kre'-sur,  s.  98.    He  who  increases. 

Increated,  in-kre-a'-ted,  a.  Not  created.  —  See 
Increment. 

Incredibility,  !n-kred-de-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  quality 

of  surpassing  belief. 
Incredible,  in-kred'-e-bl,  a,  405.    Surpassing  belief, 

not  to  be  credited. 
Incredibleness,  in-kred'-e-bl-nes,  s.  Quality  of  being 

not  credible. 

Incredibly,  in-kred'-e-ble,  ad.  la  a  manner  not  to 
be  believed. 

Incredulity,  in-kre-du'-le-te,  s.  Quality  of  not  be- 
lieving, hardness  of  belief.  ,  ,  .1  2 

iNCREDULors,  In-kred'-u-liis,  or  !n-kred'-ju-lus,  a. 
293.  27b.   Hard  of  belief,  refusing  credit. 

Incredilousnt:ss,  In-kred'-ju-lus-nes,  S.  Hardness 
of  belief,  incredulity. 

Increment,  ing'-kre-raent,  s.  Act  of  growing  great- 
er ;  increase,  cause  of  growing  more ;  produce. 

The  inseparable  preposition  tn,  with  the  accent  on  it, 

when  followed  by  hard  c  or  ^,  is  exactly  under  the  same 

predicament  as  con;  that  is,  the  liquid  and  guttural  coalesce. 

—See  Principles,  No.  408. 

To  Increpate,  ing'-kre-pate,  v,  a.  To  chide,  to  re- 
prehend. 

Increpatiojt,  in-kre-pa -shun,  s.  Reprehension,  chid- 
ing. 

To  In  crust,  In-krust',  \ 
To  Incrl'state,  in-krus'-tate,) 

an  additional  coat. 
Incrustation,  in-krus-ta-shfin,  &.  An  adherent  cover- 
ing ;  something  superinduced. 
To  Incubate,  ing'-ku-bate,  v.  n.    To  sit  upon  eggs. 
Incubation,  in-ka-ba-shun,  s.  The  act  of  sitting  upon 

eggs  to  hatch  them. 
Incubus,  Ing'-ku-bus,  s.    The  night-mare. 
To  Inculcate,  in-kul'-kate,  v.  a.    To  impress  by  fre- 
quent admonitions. 
Inculcation,  jng'-kul-ka'-shun,  $.    The  act  of  im- 


V.  a.   To  cover  with 


pressin 
Incult, 


^  by  frequent  admonition. 
in-kuU',  a.  Uncultivated, 


untilled. 

Inculpable,  in-kul'-pa-bl,  a.  405.  Unblamable. 

Inculpaely,  in-kiil'-pa-ble,  ad.  Unblamably. 

Inci  mbency,  in-kum'-ben-se,  s.  The  act  of  lying  upon 
another;  the  state  of  keejping  a  benelice. 

Incimbent,  in-k'im'-bent,  a.  Resting  upon,  lying 
upon;  imposed  us  a  duty. 

Incumbent,  In-knm'-bent,  s.  He  who  is  in  present 
possession  of  a  benefice. 

To  Incumber,  in-kum'-bur,  v.  a.    To  embarrass. 

To  Incur,  in-kur',  v.  a.  To  become  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment or  reprehension ;  to  occur,  to  press  on  the  senses. 


Incurability,  in-ku-ra-bil'-e-te,  s.  Impossibility 
of  cure. 

Incurable,  In-ku'-ra-bl,  a.  405.  Not  admitting  remedy, 
not  to  b«  removed  by  medicine,  irremediable,  hopeless. 

Incurableness,  in-ku'-ra-bl-nes,  s.  State  of  not  ad- 
mitting any  cure. 

Incurably,  in-ku'-r«i-ble,  ad.    Without  remedy. 

Incurious,  in-ku'-re-fis,  a.  Negligent,  inattentive, 
without  curiosity. 

Incursion,  In-kur'-sliun,  s.  Attack,  mischievous  oc- 
currence ;  invasion,  inroad,  ravage. 

To  Incurvate,  ia-kur'-vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  bend,  to 
crook. 

Incurvation,  in-kur-va -sliun,  s.  The  act  of  bending 
or  making  crooked ;  flexion  of  the  body  in  token  of  re- 
verence. 

Incurvity,  in-kur'-ve-te,  s.  Crookedness,  the  state  of 

bending  inward. 
To  Indagate,  !u'-da-gate,  v,  a.  91.    To  search,  to 

examine. 

Indagation,  !n-da-ga'-shun,  s.  Search,  inquiry,  ex- 
amination. 

Indagator,  in' -da-ga-tor,  s.  166.  521.    A  searcher, 

an  inquirer,  an  examiner. 
To  Indart,  in-dart',  v.  a.    To  dart  in,  to  strike  in. 
To  Indebt,  in-det',  v.  a.  374.    To  put  into  debt;  to 

oblige,  to  put  under^ obligation. 
Indebted,  in-det'-ted,  part.  a.    Obliged  by  something 

received,  bound  to  restitution,  having  incurred  a  debt. 
Indecency,  in-de'-sen-se,  s.    Any  thing  unbecoming, 

any  thing  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Indecent,  in-de'-sent,  a.    Unbecoming,  unfit  for  the 

eyes  or  ears. 

Indecently,  in-de'-sent-Ie,  ad.  Without  decency,  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 

Indeciduous,  in-de-sid'-u-iis,  or  in-de-sid'-ju-us,  a. 
276.  293.   Not  falling,  not  shed. 

Indecision,  in-de-sizh'-un,  s.    Want  of  determination. 

Indeclinable,  In-de-kli'-na-bl,  a.  Not  varied  by  ter- 
minations. 

Indecorous,  in-de-ko'-riis,  or  in-dek'-o-rus,  a.  In- 
decent, unbecoming. — See  Decorous. 

Nothing  can  show  more  with  what  servility  we  some- 
times follow  the  Latin  accentuation  than  pronouncing  this 
word  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  In  the  Latin  de- 
corus  the  o  is  long,  and  therefore  has  the  accent,-  but  iu 
dedecorous  the  o  is  short,  and  the  accent  is  consequently 
removed  to  the  antepenultimate ;  this  alteration  of  accent 
obtains  likewise  when  the  word  is  used  in  English,  and  this 
accentuation  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  ownanalogy ;  but 
because  the  Latin  adjective  indecorus  has  the  penultimate 
long,  and  consequently  the  accent  on  it,  we  must  desert 
our  own  analogy,  and  servilely  follow  the  Latin  accentua- 
tion, though  that  accentuation  has  no  regard  to  analogy;  for 
why  dedecorous  and  i7if/ecorus,words  which  have  a  similar  de- 
rivation and  meaning,  should  have  the  penultimate  of  dilferent 
quantities,  can  be  resolved  into  uothingbut  the  caprice  of  cus- 
tom ;  but  that  so  clear  an  analogy  of  our  own  language  should 
be  subservient  to  the  capricious  usages  of  the  Latin,  is  a  sa- 
tire upon  the  good  sense  and  taste  of  Englishmen.  Dr.  Ash 
is  the  only  one  who  places  the  accent  on  the  antepenalti- 
mate  of  this  word :  but  what  is  his  single  authority  though 
with  analogy  on  his  side,  to  a  crowd  of  coxcombs  vapouring 
with  scraps  of  Latin?— See  ^Principles,  No  512. 
Indecorum,  in-de-ko'-runi,  s.  Indecency,  something 
unbecoming.  ^  ^ 

Indeed,  in-deed',  ad.    In  reality,  in  truth ;  above  the 

common  rate;  this  is  to  be  granted  that;  it  is  used  to  note 

a  full  concession. 
Indefatigable,  in-de-fat'-te-ga-bl,  a.  Unwearied, 

not  tired,  not  exhausted  bj  labour.  ^ 
Indevatigaely,  in-de-fat'-t€-ga-ble,  ad.  Without 

weariness. 

Indefectibility,  in-dc-fek-te-bil'-e-te,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  suffering  no  decay,  or  being  subject  to  no  defect. 

Indefectible,  in-de-tek'-te-bl,  a.  Unfailing,  not  liable 
to  defect  or  decay. 

Indefeisible,  in-de-fe'-ze-bl,  a.  439.  Not  to  be  cut 
off,  not  to  be  vacated,  irrevocable. 

Indefensible,  in-de-fen'-se-bl,  a.  439.  That  cannot 
be  defended  or  maintained. 

li  2 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  104, 


I.\DEFiMTE,  In-def'-e-nit,  a.  156.  Not  determined, 
not  limited,  not  settled  ;  large  beyond  the  compreliension  of 
man,  tiioug-h  not  absolutely  without  limits. 

IsDEFiMTELY,  in-tlcf '-c-nit-lc,  ad.  Without  any  sett- 
led or  determinate  limitation ;  to  a  degree  iudetinite. 

Indefimtude,  in-de-fin'-e-tude,  s.  Quantity  not  li- 
mited by  our  understanding,  though  yet  finite. 

Iadeliberate,  in-de-llb'-ber-ate,  91.J   ^  Uupre- 

IxDEtiBERATED,  in-dc-lib'-ber  a-ted,  J 
meditated,  done  without  consideration. 

Indelible,  in-del'-e-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  blotted  out 
or  effaced;  not  to  be  annulled. 

ttr  This  word,  Mr.  Nares  observes,  both  from  its  French 
and  Latin  etymology,  ought  to  be  written  indeleble ;  where 
we  may  observe  that  the  different  orthography  would  not 
make  the  least  difference  in  the  pronunciation.— See  Des- 

fatch. 
XDELiCACY,  in-del'-e-ka-se,  S.  Want  of  delicacy,  want 
of  elegant  decency. 
Indelicate,  in-del'-e-kate,  a,  91.    Without  decency, 

void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decency.  ^ 
IiVDEM.MFicATiON,  in-dem-ne-fe-ka'-sliiin,  s.  Security 
against  loss  or  penalty ;  reimbursement  of  loss  or  penalty. 
To  Indemnify,  in-dem'-ne-fi,  v.  a.  To  secure  against 

loss  or  penalty ;  to  maintain  unhurt. 
Indemnity,  In-dem'-ne-te,  s.    Security  from  punish- 
ment, exemption  from  punishment. 
To  Indent,  in-dent',  v.  a.    To  make  any  thing  within 

equalities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 
To  Indent,  in-dent',  v.  n.    To  contract,  to  make  a 
compact. 

Indent,  in-dent',  s.  Inequality,  incisure,  indentation. 
Indentation,  in-den-ta -shun,  s.    Au  indenture,  wav 

ing  in  any  figure. 
Indenture,  in-den'-tshure,  s.  461.     A  covenant  so 

named  because  the  counterparts  are  indented  or  cut  one  by 

the  other. 

Independence,  in-d^-p^n-dgnse,  J  ^  Freedom 
Independency,  in-de-pen -den  se,  j 

emption  from  reliance  or  control,  state  over  which  none 

has  power. 

Independent,  in-de-pen'-dent,  a.  Not  depending,  not 
supported  by  any  other,  not  relying  on  another,  not  con- 
trolled ;  not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  superior. 

Independent,  in-de-pen'-dent,  s.  One  Mho  in  reli 
gious  affairs  holds  that  every  congregation  is  a  complet 
church.  ^  ^ 

Independently,  !n-de-pen -dent-le,  ad.  Without  re 
ference  to  other  things. 

Indesert,  in-de-zert',  s.    Want  of  merit. 

I\desinently,  in-d^s'-se-nent-Ie,  ad.  Without  cessa 

Indestructible,  in-de-struk  -te-l)l,  a.    Not  to  bede 

stroyed.  ^  ^ 

Indeterminable,  !n-de-ter -me-na-bl,  a.  40i>.  Not 

to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or  settled. 
Indeterminate,  in-de-ter'-me-nate,  a.  91. 

not  defined,  indefinite.  ,      t     i       i  j 

Indeterminately,  in-de-tcr'-me-nate-le,  ad.  Inde 

finitely,  not  in  any  settled  manner. 
Indktermined,  in-de-t^r'-inind,  a.  359.  Unsettled 

unfiled. 

Indetermination,  in-de-t5r-me-na-sliun,  s.  Want 

of  delcrinination,  want  of  resolution. 
Indkvoti()n,  iii-de-vo'-shlin,  s.     Want  of  devotion 

irreligion. 

I\DEvoi  T,  in-de-v6ut',  a.  Not  devout,  not  religious 
irrcligiouH. 

Indev,  in'-d^ks,  s.  The  discoverer,  the  pointer  out 
the  hiuid  that  points  to  any  thing-,  the  table  of  contents 
to  a  book. 

Indexterity,  1n-d£ks-t^r'-e-to,  S.  Want  of  dexterity 
want  of  readinens.  ,  . ,  «  ,  .^ 

Im)ia\,  iti'-de-iui,  or  ia'-je-an,  or  ind'-yim,  e.  88 
2D  I.    A  native  of  India. 

Indian,  in'-de-aii,  a.    IJelonglng  to  India 

Indicant,  iu'-de  Kant,  a.  Showing,  pointing  out,  that 
dircctB  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  dibcaac. 


To  Indicate,  !n'-de-kate,  v.  a.  91.     To  show,  to 

point  out ;  in  physick,  to  point  out  a  remedy. 
Indication,  in-de-ka'-sliiin,  s.     Mark  token,  sign, 

note,  symptom;  discovery  made,  intelligence  given. 
Indicative,  in-dik'-ka-tiv,  a.  512.    Showing,  inform- 
ing, pointing  out;  in  grammar,  a  certain  modification  of 
a  verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  indication. 
Indicatively,  in-dik'-ka-tiv-le,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 

as  shows  or  betokens. 
To  Indict,  in-dite,  v.  a.  —  See  Endite  and  its  de- 
rivatives. ^  ^ 
Indiction,  in-dik'-shiin,  S.    Declaration,  proclamation ; 
an  epocha  of  the  Roman  calendar,  instituted  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 
Indifference,  in-dif'-fer-ense,  i 
Indifferency,  in-dif-fer-^n-se, ) 
pension ;   impartiality ;  negligence, 
unconccrnedness ;  state 
reason  preponderates. 
Indifferent,  in-dif'-fer-ent,  a.    Neutral,  not  deter- 
mined to  either  side;  unconcerned,  inattentive,  regard- 
less;  impartial,  disinterested;   passable,  of  a  middling 
state ;  in  the  same  sense  it  has  the  force  of  an  adverb. 
Indifferently,  in-dif'-fer-ent-le,  ad.     Without  dis- 
tinction, without  preference;  in  a  neutral  state,  without 
wish  or  aversion;  not  well,  tolerably,  passably, 

,  ""Sly. 

Indigence,  m-de-jense. 


Unfixed 


S.    Neutrality,  sus- 

want  of  affection, 
which  ho  moral  or  physical 


midd- 


Indigency,  in'-de-jen-se, 


S.    Want,  penury,  poverty. 


Indigenous,  in-did'-je-nus,  c.    Native  to  a  country. 
Indigent,  in'-de-jent,  a.     Poor,  needy,  necessitous; 

in  want,  wanting;  void,  empty. 
Indigest,  in-de-jgst',  ^        j  ^  separated  into 

Indigested,  m-de-jes -ted, ) 
distinct  orders;  not  formed  or  shaped;  not  concocted  in 
the  stomach;  not  brought  to  suppuration. 
Indigestible,  in-de-jes'-te-bl,  a.    Not  concoctible 

in  the  stomach. 
Indigestion,  in-de-j^s'-tshun,  s.    The  etate  of  meats 

unconcocted.  ^ 
To  Indigitate,  in-did'-je-tate,  v.  a.    To  point  out, 

to  show  by  the  fingers. . ,    ,^  , 
Indigitation,  in-did-je-ta-shun,  s.     The  act  of 

pointing  out  or  showing. 
Indign,  in-dine',  o.  385.     Unworthy,  undeserving; 

bringing  indignity.  ^ 
Indignant,  in-dig'-nant,  a.    Angry,  raging,  inflamed 

at  once  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Indignation,  in-dlg-na-shan,  s.    Anger  mingled  with 
contempt  or  disgust;  the  anger  of  a  superiour;  the  effect 
of  anger. 

Indignity,  in-dig'-ne-te,  s.  Contumely,  contemptuous 
injury,  violation  of  right  accompanied  with  insult. 

Indigo,  in'-dc-go,  s.  112.  A  plant,  by  the  Americans 
called  Anil,  used  in  dying  for  a  blue  colour. 

Indirect,  in-de-rfekt',  a.  Not  straight,  not  rectilinear; 
not  tending  otherwise  than  obliquely  or  consequentially 
to  a  point;  not  fair,  not  honest. 

Indirection,  in-de-rek'-shiin,  s.  Oblique  means, 
tendency  not  in  a  straigiit  line ;  dishonest  practice. 

Indirectly,  in-de-rekt'-ie,  ad.  Not  in  a  right  line, 
obliquely;  not  in  express  terms;  unfairly,  not  righlly. 

Indirectness,  in-de-rekt'-n^s,  s.  Obliquity;  unfair- 
ness. 

Indiscernible,  in-d]z-z5r -ne-bl,  a.  Not  perceptible, 
not  discoverable.  ,  ,     i  , 

Indiscernibly,  in-diz-zCr -ne-bl<s  ad. 
not  to  be  perceived.  ,    ,    i  ,  , 

Indiscerptible,  in-dfs-sCrp-te-bl,  a. 
He|>ara(ed,  incapable  of  being  broken  or 
dissolution  of  parts.  ^      ,     ^        »  i  -i'  i 

Indisckrptibii-ity,  in-dis-scrp-te-bil -c 
capability  of  diHsolntioii. 

iNDitiCOVERY,  in-ilis-kAv'-iir  0,  s.  The  state  of  being 
hidden.  ,        ,  ,  , 

Im)Ih(  UEEt,  in-dis-ki-cct ,  a.  Imprudent,  incautious, 
inconbidcrate,  in.judicioiis.  ^ 

Indiscueetly,  In-dis-krcet -le,  ad.  Without  pru- 
dence. 


In  a  manner 

Not  to  be 
destroyed  by 


-te,  8. 


In- 
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nor  167,  n6t  163  —  tube  111,  tuh  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  456,  this  4G9. 


IxDiSCRETiox,  in-dls-kr6sli  -Uii,  S.  Impiudeuce,  rash- 
ness, iuconsitleration. 

IxDiscRiMixATE,  in-dis-ki'im'-e-iiate,  a.  91.  Un- 
distiuguisliable,  not  luarkeil  wUh  any  note  of  distinction. 

I\DiscRiMi\ATELY,  lu-dis-krim'-e-nate-le,  ad.  With- 
out distinction. 

IxDisPEXSABLE,  in-dls-pen -sa-W,  a.  Not  to  be  remitted, 

not  to  be  spared,  necessary. 
IxDispExsABLENEss,  in-dis-pen'-sa-bl-iies,  s.   State  of 

not  being  to  be  spared,  necessity.  * 
IxDisPExsABLY,  in-dis  peii'-sii-ble,  ad.    Without  dis- 
pensation, without  remission,  necessarily. 
To  Indispose,  in-dis-poze',  v.  a.    To  make  unfit;  to 

disiucline,  to  make  averse ;  to  disorder,  to  disqualify  for 

its  proper  functions;  to  disorder  slightly  M'ith  regard  to 

health;  to  make  unfavourable. 
IxDisposEDivEss,  In-dis-po'-zed-nes,  s.  365.    State  of 

unfitness  or  disinclination,  depraved  state. 
IxDisposiTiox,  in-dis-po-zi!.h'-un,  s.      Disorder  of 

health,  tendency  to  sickness;  disinclination,  dislike. 
IxDispuTABLE,  iii-dls'-pu-ta-bl,  or  in-dis-pu'-ta-bl,  a. 

Uncontrovertible,  incontestable,  not  to  be  disputed.  —  See 

Disputable. 

t^r  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predicament  as 
Disputable.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keniick,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Smith,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  adopt  the  last 
accentuation,  and  only  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Entick  the  first  ; 
and  yet  ray  experience  and  recollection  grossly  fail  me,  if 
this  is  not  the  general  pronunciation  of  polite  and  lettered 
speakers.  Mr.  Scott  has  given  both  pronunciations ;  but,  by 
placing  this  the  first,  seems  to  give  it  the  preference.  —  See 
Irreparable. 

IxDispiTABLEivEss,  in-dis'  pu- ta-bl*nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  indisputable,  certainty. 

INDISPUTABLY,  in-dls'-pu-ta-ble,  ad.  Without  con- 
troversy, certainly;  without  ojiposition. 

Indissolvable,  in-diz-zor-Ya-bl,  a.  Indissoluble,  not 
separable  as  to  its  parts;  not  to  be  broken,  binding  for 
ever. 

fS"  For  the  orthography  of  this  word,  see  Dissolvible. 

IxDissoLUEiLiTY,  in-dis-so-lu-bil'-e-te,  s.  Resistance 
of  a  dissolving  power  ;  iirmness,  stableness. 

Indissoluble,  in-dis'-so-lu-bl,  a.  Resisting  all  se- 
paration of  its  parts;  iirin,  stable;  binding  for  ever,  sub- 
sisting for  ever.  —  See  Dissoluble. 

IxDissoLUELEXESS,  In-dis'-so-lu-bl-nes,  s.  Indissolu- 
bility, resistance  to  separation  of  parts. 

IxDissoLUBLY,  iii-dls'-so-Iu-blc,  ad.  In  a  manner 
resisting  all  separation;  for  ever  obh'gatorily. 

Indistiivct,  in-dis-tlngkt',  a.  Not  plainly  marked, 
confused ;  not  exactly  discerning. 

Indistixction,  Iii-dis-tiiigk'-tlifin,  s.  Confusion,  un- 
certainty; omission  of  discrimination. 

Indistinctly,  in-dis-tin<'^kt'-lc,  ad.  Confusedly,  un- 
certainly; without  being  distinguished. 

Indistinctness,  in-dis-tingkt'-nes,  s.  Confusion, 
uncertainty. 

Indisturbance,  in-dls-tfir'-banse,  s.  Calmness,  freedom 

from  disturbance. 
Individual,  in-de-vid'-ju-al,  s.     A  single  being,  as 

opposed  to  the  species. 

tSr  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  word  as  a  substantive 
ehonld  not  have  found  ils  May  into  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
but  not  in  the  least  strange  that  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  should  omit  it. 


Individual,  iii-de-vld'-u-al,  or  in-de-vid'-ju-al,  a. 

463.    Separate  from  others  of  the  same  species,  single, 

numerically  one;  undivided,  not  to  be  parted  or  disjoined. 

fUr  The  tendency  of  d  to  go  into      when  the  accent  is 
before,  and  v.  after  it,  Is  evident  in  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing words.  — See  Principles,  No.  29:i,  2!)4.  37G. 
Individuality,  iii-de-vid-u-ai'-e-te,  s.    Separate  or 

distinct  existence. 

Individually,  In-de-vid'-u-al-le,  ad.  With  separate 

or  distinct  existence,  numerically. 
To  Individuate,  in-de-vid'-u 


ate,  V. 


linguish  from  others  of  the  same  species. 
I  x  d  1 V I D  u  A  T I  o  X ,  1  n-de-vld-u-a -shi'i  n , 

makes  an  individual. 
IxDiviDuiTY,  jn-dc 

an  individual,  separate  existence 


a.  To  dis- 
to  make  single, 
s.  That  which 


e-bli'-e-te,  552.  J 
'-e-bl-nes,  j 


State 


Indivisibility,  iii-de-viz-e- 
IxDivisiBLENEss,  Iii-de-viz'- 

in  which  no  more  division  can  be  made. 
Indivisible,  in-de-vlz'-c-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  broken 

into  parts,  so  small  as  that  it  cannot  be  smaller. 
Indivisiely,  iii-de-vlz'-e-ble,  ad.     So  as  it  cannot 

be  divided. 

Indociele,  In-dos'-e-bl,  a.  405.    Unteachable,  insus- 
ceptible of  instruction. 

Indocile,  Sn-dos'-sil,  a, 
being  instructed. 

This  word  and  all  its  relatives  have  the  o  as  dif" 

ferently  pronounced  by  our  best  orthoepists,  that  the  shortest 

way  to  show  the  diifereuce  will  be  to  exhibit  them  at  one 

view. 

(Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
I     Entick,  Nares,  Smith. 
Kenrick,  Perry. 

(Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston; 
I     Perry,  Entick. 


Unteachable,   incapable  of 


Docile, 
Docile, 
Indocile, 


Indocile, 
Dqcible, 
Docible. 


Indocible, 
Indocible, 


Sheridan,  Scott,  Entick. 
Kenrick,  Perry. 

( Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
\  Entick. 

We  here  see  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  for 
the  short  sound  of  o  in  all  these  words  of  three  syllables, 
not  because  this  letter  is  short  in  the  Latin  Mords  whence 
they  are  derived ;  for  risible  and  visible,  which  have  the  i 
short  with  us,  are  rtsibilis  and  visibilis  in  Latin ;  but  be- 
cause the  accent  in  our  English  word  is  antepennllimate, 
and  because  this  accent  has  a  shortening  pow  er  in  all  word^ 
of  this  form,  which  may  be  called  simples,  503,  unless  the 
antepenultimate  vowel  be  u,  and  then  it  is  always  long, 
509.  511.  537.  Thus  the  antepenultimate  vowels  in  credible, 
clavicle,  vesicle,  etc.  are  short,  though  derived  from  vre- 
dibilis,  cldvicula,  vesicula,  etc.  but  the  a  in  tamable, 
debatable,  etc.  is  long,  because  they  are  formatives  of  our 
own,  from  tame,  debate,  etc. 

Why  Dr.  Johnson  should  spell  indocile  without  the  linal 
e,  as  we  see  it  in  the  first  and  last  editions  of  his  Dictionary, 
cannot  be  conceived.  As  well  might  lie  have  lefi  this  letter 
out  in  puerile,  versatile,  and  jertile.  In  this  he  seems 
implicitly  to  have  followed  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
who,  however  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  proved 
by  Dr.  Lowth  not  to  be  iufaUible  in  the  Grammar  of  his 
own  language. 

Indocility,  in-do-sil'-e-te,  s.  Unteachableness,  re- 
fusal of  instruction. 

To  Indoctrinate,  in-dok'-tre-nate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
instruct,  to  tincture  with  any  science  or  opinion. 

Indoctrination,  in-dok-tre-na'-sliun,  s.  Instruction, 
information. 

Indolence,  in'-do-leiise,  ,         „     ,  , 

'  ^  S.      Freedom  from  pain; 


Free  from  pain;  careless, 


Indolency,  in'-do-len-se, 

laziness,  inattention,  listlessness. 
Indolent,  in'-do-lent,  a, 

lazy,  inattentive,  listless. 
Indolently,  in'-do-lent-le,  ad.     With  freedom  from 

pain  ;  carelessly,  lazily,  inattentively,  listlessly. 
To  Indoav,  in-doiV,  v.  a.    To  portion,  to  enrich  with 

gifts. —  See  Endow. 
Indraught,  iii'-draft,  s.      An  opening  in  the  land, 

into  which  the  sea  flows;  inlet,  passage  inwards. 
To  Indrench,  in-drensh',  v.  a.    To  soak,  to  drown. 
Indubious,  iii-du'-be-fis,  a.    Not  doubtful,  not  sns 
pecting,  certain. 

Indubitable,  in-du'-be-ta-bl, 

questionable. 
Indubitably,  in-du'-be*ta-ble, 

unquestionably. 
Indubitate,  in-du'-l)e-tate,  a. 

certain,  apparent,  evident. 
To  Induce,  in-dusc',  v.  a.    To  persuade,  to  influence 
to  any  thing;   to  produce  by  persuasion  or  inlluence; 
to  ofler  by  way  of  induction  or  consequential  reasoning ; 
to  produce ;  to  introduce,  to  bring  into  view. 
fxDrcEMENT,  iii-duse'-iiient,  s.    Motive  to  any  thing, 
^     ^,  ^    ^  \    that  which  allures  or  persuades  to  any  thing. 

vId-iV-c-te,  s.  The  state  of  being! Inducer,  in-du'-sur,  s.  98.     A  persuader, 
Listtnce.  •  inllucuces. 


a.      Undoubted,  uu 


ad. 
91. 


Undoubtedly. 


Unquestioned, 


one  that 


INE 
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INF 


1^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81  93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — n5  162,  move  164, 

To  IvBi-cT,  !ii-dfikt',  V.  a.    To  introduce,  to  bring  iu  JInerrablexess,  in-^r'-ra-bl-nes,  s.    Exemption  fror 


s.       Fondness,  fond 


s.    Privilege  or  exemption. 


to  put  in  actual  possession  of  a  benelice. 
Iadictiox,  in-duk'-shun,  s.    Introduction,  entrance; 
induction  is  when,  from  several  particular  propositions, 
we  infer  one  general;  the  act  or  state  ot  taking  posses- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastical  living. 
IxDUCTiVE,  in-diik'-tiv,  a.    Leading,  persuasive,  with 

To:  capable  to  inter  or  produce. 
To  Indl'E,  in-du ,  v.  a.    To  invest. 
To  INDULGE,  in-dulje',  v.  a.    To  fondle,  to  favour, 
to  gratify  with  concession;  to  grant,  not  of  right,  but 
favour. 

To  Indulge,  in-dulje,  v.  n.    To  be  favourable. 
IxDiLGETSiCE,  in-diil'-jense,  ) 
IxDTjLGENCY,  in-diil'-jen-se,  ( 

kindness;   forbearance,  tenderness,   opposite  to  rigour; 

favour  granted  ;  grant  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
IvDrLGEXT,   in-diil'-jent,    a.      Kind,   gentle;  mild. 

favourable ;  gratifying,  favouring,  giving  way  to. 
IxDiiiGENTLY,  In-diil'-jent-le,  ad.    Without  severity. 

without  censure. 
IxDLLT,  in-diilt', 
Indulto,  in-dul'-to, 

To  IxDTJRATE,  In'-dii-rate,  v.  n.  91.  293.    To  grow 

hard,  to  harden.  ^ 
To  Indurate,  in'-dii-rate,  v.  a.    To  make  hard,  to 

harden  the  mind.  —  See  Obdurate. 
LxDrRATiON,  in-du-ra -shan,  s.  The  state  of  growing 

hard;  the  act  of  hardening;  obduracy,  hardness  ot  heart 
IxDisTRTOUs,  in-dQs'-tre-fts,  a.     Diligent,  laborious; 

designed,  done  for  the  purpose.  ^ 
IxDisTRiousLY,   in-das'-tie-as-le,  ad.  Diligently 

laboriously, assiduously;  for  the  set  purpose,  with  design. 
IxDUSTRY,  in'-diis-tre,  s.    Diligence,  assiduity. 
To  IxEERiATE,  in-e'-brc-atc,  v.  a.  91.   To  intoxicate 

to  make  drunk.     ,       ,  , 
IxEBRiAXiox,  in-e-bre-a -shun,  s.    Drunkenness,  in- 
toxication. 

IxEBRiETY,  in-e-bn-e-te,  s.    The  same  as  Ebriety 

Drunkenness.  ,  t  i 

IxEFFABiLiTY,  in-ef-fa  bll  -c  te,  S.  Unspeakablenesa 
Ineffable,  In-ef'-fa-bl,  a.  405.  Unspeakable 
IxEFFAELY,  in-ef '-fa-ble,  ad.    In  a  manner  not  to  be 

expressed.  ,  ,  , 

Ineffective,  in-M- f^k -tiv,  a.    That  can  produce  no 

effect.— See  Effect. 
Ixeffectlal,  in-Cf-fek'-tshii-al,  a.    Unable  to  pro 

duce  its  proper  effect,  weak,  Avithout  power. 
Ixeffectually,  ln-M-fek'-tshu-a-lc%arj.  Without  effect 

Ineffectualness,  in-ef  fSk'-tshu-al-nCs,  s.  463.  In 
eflicacy,  want  of  power  to  perform  the  proper  effect. 

Inefficacious,  in-Cf-fe-ka-shus,  a.    Unable  to  pro 
duce  effects,  weak,  feeble. 

Ix EFFICACY,  in-ef '-fe-ka-se,  S.    Want  of  power,  want 
of  effect. 

1-^EFFiciENT,  in-ef-fisli  -Cnt,  o.  Ineffective. 
I^KLECANCE,  in-el'-e-ganse,  J       Absence  of  beauty 
1\ELEGANCY,  In-Cl -c-gan-se, 

want  oi  elegance. 
IxELKUANT,  in-fel'-e-gant,  a.  Not  becoming,  not  beau 

tiful,  opposite  to  elegant;  mean,  despicable,  contemp 

tiblc. 

IxKLOVT  EXT,  1n-M'-o-kw£nt,  a.    Not  persuasive,  uot 
oratorical. 

I>EPT,  in-rpt',  a.    Unfit,  useless,  trilling,  foolish 
\\¥.prL\,  Ui-?'\il'  \v,  ad.    Triflingly,  foolishly,  unfitly 
iM'.i'TirrDK,  lii-i'p'-lr  liid(f,  s.  rnlitntsH, 
iM  yt  Ai.iTY,  ill  «';-kuiir-e-tr,  .«?.    Difference  of  com 
piirali\(r  <|naiility  ;  un«\  ciiiuhs,  iiitercliange  of  higher  au( 
lower  pan**  ;  di^propdriidii  t(»  any  oflice  or  pur|)OHe,  slat 
of  not  Ix'iiig  adnjn.ili',  iiia(h-(jUiil<!iu;i4H ;  change  of  stal 
unlikcnchs  of  a  thing  to  iucU ;  difference  of  rank  or  st; 
tidu. 

I>FURiBiLiTV,in-^r-ra-bir-e-t«'!,  s.    Exemption  from 
erroiir. 

InekkaCLK,  ill J'r'-ra  bl,  a.  40.").  i:\impt  from  errour 


In  ERR  ABLY,  in-cr -ra-blc,  ad.    With  security  from 

errour,  infallibly^  ^    ^  ^ 
IxERRixGLY,  in-er'-Ting-le,  ad.    Without  errour. 
IxERT,  in-ert',  a.    Dull,  sluggish,  motionless. 
Inertly,  in-ert'-le,  ad.    Sluggishly,  dully. 
Inescation,  in-es-ka -shun,  s.    The  act  of  laying  a 

bait  in  order  to  deceive.  ^ 
Inestimable,  in-es'-te-raa-bl,  a.    Too  valuable  to 

be  rated,  transcending  ail  price. 
IxEViDEXT,  in-ev'-e-dent,  a.    Not  plain,  obscure. 
Inevitability,  in-ev-e-ta-bil'-e-te,  s.  Impossibility 
to  be  avoided,  certainty. 

NEViTABLE,  In-cv'-e-ta-bl,  a.     Unavoidable,  not  t(» 
be  escaped,  ,    4  , 

Ineyitaely,  in-ev  -e-ta-ble,  ad.    Without  possibility 
of  escape.  ^ 

XEXCUSABLE,  in-clfs-ku -za-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  excused, 
not  to  be  palliated  by  apology. 

JEXCUSABLENESS,  in-cks-ku -za-bl-ncs,  s.  Enormity 
beyond  forgiveness  or  palliation. 

XEXCUSABLY,  in-fiks-ku -za-blc,  ad.    To  a  degree  of 


guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse^. 
Inexhalable,  in-eks-ha'-la-bl,  o. 

porate.  3/21 
Ixexhausted,  m-eks-haws -ted,  a. 

possible  to  be  emptied.      ^     ^  ^ 
Inexhaustible,  in-Sks-haws  -te-bl, 


That  cannot  eva- 
Uueraptied,  not 
a.  Not  to  be 
Want  of  being. 
Not  having 


spent.  0,2 
i  existence,  In-egz-is -tense,  s. 
want  of  existence.^      ^  ^  ^ 
ESI  EXISTEN  T,  in-cgz-is'-tfint,  a.  478. 
being,  not  to  be  found  in  nature. 

nexorable,  in-eks'-o-ra-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  entreated, 
not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty.^  ^ 
Inexpedience,  in-eks-pe -de-ense,^  I  ^    y^.^^^  ^, 
IxEXPEDiExcY,  In-eks-pe'  de-en  se, )  ' 

uess,  want  of  prooriety,  un^uitableness  to  time  or  place. 
Inexpedient,  In-eks-pe -de-Cnt,  a.  293.  Inconvenient, 

unlit,  improper.  ,,,,,,  ,r 
Inexpbrience,  in-eks-pe -re-ense,  s.    Waut  ot  ex 

perimental  knowledge.  ,  - 

Inexperienced,  in-eks-pe -re-gnst,    a.     Not  expe- 
rienced. ^  ,  , , 
Inexpert,  in-eks-pert,  a.    Unskilful,  unskilled. 
Inexpiable,  in-eks'-pe-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  atoned,  uot 

to  be  mollified  by  atonement. 
Inexpiably,  in-eks'-pe-a-bie,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond 

atonement.        ^         ,    ,  t  i  4  1 1 
Inexplicable,  In-eks -ple-ka-bl,  a. 

being  explained.  4      t       j  , 

Inexplicably,  in-eks -ple-ka-ble,  ad.  In 

not  to  be  explained.  ,  ,    ,  ,  , 

Inexpressible,  in-eks-pres  -se-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  told, 

not  to  be  uttered,  unutterable. 
Inexpressibly,  in-gks-pres  -se-ble,  ad.    To  a  degree 

in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered. 
IxEXPUGNABLE.  in-Cks-pftg'-na-bl,  a.  Impregnable, 

not  to  be  taken  by  assault,  not  to  be  subdued. 
Inextixguishable,  in-eks-tii)g-gwlsh-a-bl,  a.  40o. 

Unquenchable.  .  ,. 

Inextricable,  in-?ks  -tre-ka-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  dis- 
entangled, not  to  be  cleared.  .    , ,  _ 
Inextricably,  in-f;ks-trc-ka-ble,  ad.    To  a  degree 

of  perplexity  not  to  be  disentangled. 
To  Keye,  in-i',  v.  n.    To  inoculate,  to  propagate  trees 

by  the  incision  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  slock. 
Im'Allibility,  in-fal;b'-bil'-<'-t<', 
1x1  ALLiBMCNESH,  iii-fal'-le-bl-iies, 

jMuption  from  errour. 
Infalublk:,  in-fal'-Ie-bl,  a.  40j 


Incapable  of 


a  maimer 


s.  luerrability,  ex- 
Privilegcd  from 


rrrotir,  uicapa 


ble  of  mislalav 


Infallibly,   jii-fiil'-li'  blr,  ad.     Without  danger  of 

deceit,  with  security  frcun  errour,  certainly. 
To  Infame,  in-fanu',  v.  a.    To  represent,  to  disad 
j    vantage,  to  defame,  to  censure  pubiickly. 
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n6r  167,  not  163  — tube  171,  tftb  172,  bull  173-  oil  299 -pound  dU  —  ihln 

LvFAMOr 


The    act  of 


m  -fii-mus,  a.  Publickly  braaded  with  guilt 
opeuly  ceusured. 
IxFAMorsLY,  !n'-fa-mfls-Ie,  ad.    With  open  reproach 
with  publick  notoriety  of  reproach;  shamefully,  scauda 
lously. 

IxFAMOLsxESs,  !n'-fa-mus-nes, )       „  vi-  i 
LvFAMY,  in'-fi-m^,  503.         j*'    ^"^^^^^  ''"^''^'^ 

notoriety  of  bad  character. 
J-VFAXCY,  In'-fan-se,  s.  The  first  part  of  life;  first  age  of 

any  thing,  beginning,  original 
Infant,  in'-faiit,  s.    A  child  from  the  birth  to  the  end 

of  the  seventh  year;  in  law,  a  young  person  to  the  age 

of  one  and  twenty. 
Infanta,  in-tan'-ta,  s.  92.    A  princess  descended  from 

the  royal  blood  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 
Infanticide,  in-fan'-te-side,  s.  143.    The  slaughter 

of  the  infants  by  Herod. 
Infantile,  in'-fan-tile,  a.  145.    Pertaining  to  an  in 

fant. 

Infantine,  in'-fan-tine,  a.  149.    Suitable  to  an  in 
fant. 

Infantry,  in'-fan-tre,  s.    The  foot  soldiers  of  an 
army. 

To  Infatuate,  In-fatsh'-u-ate,  v.  a.    To  strike  with 

folly;  to  deprive  of  ^understanding. 
Infatuation,  in-fatsh-u-a'-sliun 

striking  with  folly,  deprivation  of  reason. 
Infeasible,  in-fe'-ze-bl,  a.  Impracticable. 
To  Infect,  in-fekt',  v.  a.    To  act  upon  by  contagion, 

to  affect  with  communicated  qualities,  to  hurt  by  contagion ; 

to  fill  with  something  hurtfully  contagious 
Infection,  in-fek'-shun,  s.     Contagion,  mischief  by 

communication. 
Infectious,  in-fek'-shus,  a.    Contagious,  influencing 

by  communicated  qualities. 
Infectiously,  in-Kk'-shus-Ie,  ad.  Contagiously. 
Infectiousness,  in-fek'-shus-nes,  s.    The  quaLty  of 

being  infectiouB,  contagiousness. 
Infective,  in-tek'-tiv,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  con 

tagion. 

Infecund,  !n-fek'-und,  a.    Unfruitful,  infertile.  See 
Facund. 

Infecundity,  in-fe-kun'-de-te,  s.    Want  of  fertility 
Infelicity,  in-fe-ljs'-se-te,  s.    Unhappiness,  misery, 
calamity. 

To  Infer,  In-fer',  v.  a.    To  bring  on,  to  induce ;  to 

draw  conclusions  from  foregoing  premises. 
Inferable,  in-fer'-a-bl,  o.    To  be  inferred. 
Inference,  in'-fer-ense,  s. 

previous  arguments. 
Inferible,  m-fer'-re-bl,  a.  Deducible, 

grounds. 

Inferiority,  in-fe-re-or'-e-te, 

dignity  or  value. 
Inferiour,  in-fe'-re-ur,  a.  314.     Lower  in  place; 

lower  in  station  or  rank  of  life;  lower  in  value  or  ex 

cellency  ;  subordinate. —  See  Honour. 
Inferiour,  in-fe'-re-ur,  s.    One  in  a  lower  rank  or 

station  than  another. 
Infernal,  in-f6r'-nal,  a.    Hellish,  Tartarean. 
Infernal,  jn-fer-nal,  s.    One  that  comes  from  hell; 

one  exceedingly  wicked. 
Infernal  stone,   in-fer'-niU  stone,  s.     The  lunar 

caustick. 

Infertile,  in-fer'-tSl,  a.  140.    Unfruitful,  not  pro 
ductive. 

Infertility,  in-fer-tU'-e-te,  s.  Unfruitfulness. 
To  Infest,  in-fest',  v,  a.    To  harass,  to  disturb,  to 
plague. 

Infestivity,  in-fSs-tiv'-e-te,  s. 
of  cheerfulness. 

Infestred,  In-f^s'-turd,  a. 


Conclusion  drawn  from 
,  from  premised 
Lower  state  of 


Properly  Infestered 

Infeudation,  in-fu-da-shun,  s. 

one  iu  po.s.ses.sion  of  a  fee  or  estate. 
Infidel,  in'-fe-del,  s.    An  unbeliever, 

pagan,  one  who  rejects  Christianity. 


Mournfulaess,  want 
Rankling,  inveterate. 
The  act  of  putting 
a  miscreant^  a 


Infidelity,  In-fe-d^l'-e-te,  s.     Want  of  faith;  dis- 
belief of  Christianity  ;  treachery,  deceit. 
Infinite,  In'-l'e-nlt,  a.  156.    Unbounded,  unlimited, 

immense;  it  is  hypcrbolically  used  for  large,  great. 
Infinitely,  in'-fe-nit-le,  ad.    Without  limits,  without 

bounds,  immensely. 
Infiniteness,  in'-fe-nit-nes,  s.  Immensity,  boundless- 
ness. 

Infinitesimal,  !n-fe-ne-tes'-se-mal,  a.  Infinitely 
divided. 

Infinitive,  in-fin'-e-tiv,  a.  157.  Unconfined  ;  belonging 
to  that  mood  of  a  verb  w  hich  expresses  the  action  or  being 
indeterminately. 

Infinitude,  in-fin'-e-tude,  s.  Infinity,  immensity; 
boundless  number. 

Infinity,  in-fln'-e-te,  s.  Immensity,  boundlessness, 
unlimited  qualities;  endless  number. 

Infirm,  in-ferm',  a.  108.  Weak,  feeble,  disabled  of 
body;  weak  of  mind,  irresolute;  not  stable,  not  solid. 

Infirmary,  in-fer'-ma-re,  s.    Lodgings  for  the  sick. 

Infirmity,  in-fer'-me-te,  s.  Weakness  of  sex,  age, 
or  temper;  failing,  weakness,  fault;  disease,  malady. 

Infirmness,  in-ferm'-nes,  s.    Weakness,  feebleness. 

To  Infix,  in-fiks',  v.  a.    To  drive  in,  to  fasten. 

To  Inflame,  in-flame',  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to  set  on 
fire;  to  kindle  desire;  to  exaggerate,  to  aggravate;  to 
heat  the  body  morbidly  with  obstructed  matter;  to  pro- 
voke,to  irritate;  to  fire  with  passion. 

To  Inflame,  in-flame',  v.  n.  To  grow  hot  and  pain- 
ful by  obstructed  matter. 

Inflamer,  m-fla-raur,  s.  The  thing  or  person  that 
inflames. 

Inflammability,  in-flara-ma-bil'-e-te,  s.  The  quality 

of  catching  fire. 
Inflammable,  in-flam'-ma-bl,  a.    Easy  to  be  set  on 

flame. 

Inflammaeleness,  !n-flam'-ma-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  easily  catching  fire. 

Inflammation,  in-flam-nia'-sbiin,  s.  The  act  of 
setting  on  flame;  the  state  of  being  in  flame;  the  heart 
of  any  morbid  part  occasioned  by  obstruction;  the  act  of 
exciting  fervour  of  mind. 

Inflammatory,  in-fliim'-ma-tur-e,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  inflaming.— For  the  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 

To  Inflate,  in-flate',  v.  a.  To  swell  with  wind;  to 
fill  w  ith  the  breath. 

Inflation,  in-fla'-shun,  s.  The  state  of  being  swelled 
with  wind,  flatulence. 

To  Inflect,  in-flekt',  v.  a.  To  bend,  to  turn ;  to 
change  or  vary;  to  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  termina- 
tions. 

nflection,  In-flek'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  bending  or 
turning ;  modulation  of  the  voice  ;  variation  of  a  noun  or 
verb. 

nplective,  in-flek'-tiv,  a.  Having^  the  power  of 
bending. 

Inflexibility,  In-fleks-e-bir-e-te, 
Inflexibleness,  in-fleks'-e-bl-nes, 


S.  StiflFness, 


qua- 


I  ty  of  resisting  flexure;  obstinacy, temper  not  to  be  bent, 
inexorable  persistence. 
Inflexible,  in-fleks'-e-bl,  a.  405.    Not  to  be  bent; 
not  to  be  prevailed  on,  immoveable;  not  to  be  changed 
or  altered. 

Inflexibly,  in-fleks'-e-ble,  ad.  Inexorably,  invari- 
ably. 

To  Inflict,  In-flikt',  v.  a.    To  put  in  act  or  impose 

as  a  punishment, 
Inflicter,  in-flik'-tur,  s.  98.    He  who  punishes. 
NFLICTION,  in-flik'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  using  punish- 
ments ;  the  punishment  imposed. 
Inflictive,  in-fllk'-tiv,  a.  156.    That  is  laid  on  as  a 
punishment. 

Influence,  in'-flu-ense,  s.  Power  of  the  celestial  as- 
pects operating  upon  terrestrial  bodies  and  aff'airs;  as- 
cendant power,  power  of  directing  or  modifying. 

To  Influence,  in'-flu-lnsc,  v.  a.  To  act  upon  with 
directive  or  impulsive  power,  to  modify  to  any  purpose. 

Influent,  in'-flu-Cnt,  a.    Flowing  in. 
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t^r  559.  Fitc  73,  far  77,  fdll  83,  fAt  81 -m^  93,  mh  95-plnel05,  pin  107-ni  162,  move  164, 

in  fl.S  .V-shal    a     Exerting  iuflueuceilNGEOTorsNESS,  in-j en -nu-ils-nes,  s.    Openness,  fair- 
lAFLlENTIAt,  in-HU  cu  Bnai,  ^.  z>  |    ^^^^^  candour. 

l^J^M  S.    Act  of  ilowiu.  into  any  tMn,.        I^^Jlli^r^^^^  ^  «^ 
T^'pFor.v  In-ftMd'  t;.  a.    To  involve,  to  inwrap.         Lvglorioxjs,  in-gli'-r^-&s,  a.    Void  of  honour,  mean, 
To  InfoliIte,  k-fi'-le-Ate,  t^,  a.  91.    To  cover  with  in-li'-r^fis-l^,  ad.    With  ignominy 

rr'S'xinRM  in-f5rm    d.  a.    To  animate,  to  actuate  by  Ingot,  in'-g6t,  s.  WG.    A  mass  of  metal. 
^vi?a^  pow^^^^^^  to  su,ply  with  new  knowledge,  To  Ingraff,  in-gn\f',  z^.  a.    To  propagate 

to'acu^uai.if,  to  offer  an  accusation  to  a  magistrate.  inoculation. 
7'o  INFORM,  in-form',  V.  w.    To  give  intelligence.        |  To  Ingraft,  In-gmft ,  v.  a.     To  propagat 


trees  by 


Ixfor^iant, 'in-f(ir'-raant,  s.    One  who  gives  informa- 
tion or  iustruciion;  one  wiio  exhibits  an  accasat.on.^ 
Ixeormatiox,  !n-f^.r-ma -shun,  s.  ["ff'fXicTot 
instruction;  charge  or  accusation  exhibited;  the  act  ot 

informing  or  accusing.  ,        •  .  n; 

IvFORMER,  in-f(')rm'-i\r,  s.  98.    One  mJo  gives  intelh 
Ve.  ce;  one  who  di  covers  offenders  to  the  magistrates. 
iIformidable,  in-f6r'-iii^-du-bl,  «.  ^ot  to  be  feared 

not  to  be  dreaded. 
INFORMITY,  in-for-me-te,  s.  Shapelessness. 
Informous,  in-for'-mfls,  a.  314. 

recular  ligure.  _    ,  , 

To  Infract,  in^frakt ,      a.    To  break. 
Infraction,  in-frdk'-sli&n,  s.    The  act  of  breaking, 

breach,  violation.    ^  .  . ,  ,  ,  ,t  .  .    .  i 

Infrangible,  in-frfin'-j^-l)l,  a     Not  to  be  broken 
lNFRE9U£Ncy,   iii-frc -liwfin-s^,    s.  Uncommounes., 

Infrequent,  !n-fr^'-k>y§nt,  a.  Rare,  uncommon.  See 

To  InfIigidate,  !n-frld'-j^-date,  v.  a.    To  chill,  to 

7b  Infringe,  In-frlnje',  v.  a.    To  violate,  to  break 
laws  or  contracts;  to  destroy,^ to  hinder. 


The  act  of  ingrafting; 
a.  Ungrateful,  uuthank- 


u  ...  o-.... ,  To  propagate  trees  by 

grafting;  to  plant  the  sprig  of  one  tree  in  the  stock  of 
another;  to  plant  any  thing  not  native;  to  lis  deep,  to 
settle.—  See  To  Graff^  and  Graft. 
Ingraftment,  in-graft'-ment,  s. 

the  sprig  ingrafted. 
Ingrate,  in-^rate , 
iNGRATEFUii,  In-gmte'-fiil, 

ful;  unpleasing  to  the  sense. 
To  Ingratiate,  lii-gi'a -she-ate,  v.  a  461.    To  put 
•ies»uc3«.  I    in  favour,  to  recommend  to  kindness. 

Shapeless,  of  uol  Ingratitude,  in-grat'-te-tudc,  s.    Retribution  of  evil 
*    for  good,  unthanktuliiess. 
Ingredient,  In-gre'-j6nt,  s.  294.    Component  part  of 

a  body  consisting  of  different  materials. 
Ingress,  in'-gres,  s.  i08.     Entrance,  power  of  en- 
trance. 
Ingression,  in-gresh' 


iNGRESsiUx-s,  lu-gresii -nil,  o.    The  act  of  entering. 
Ingitinal,  ing'-gwe-nal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  groin. 
To  Ingulf,  in-gulf ',  v.  a.    To  swallow  up  in  a  vast 

profundity ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf.  ^ 
To  Ingurgitate,  in-gur'-je-tate,  v.  a.    To  swallow. 

^-  '  •'  -     The  act  of 


In  GURGITATION,  in-gur'-jfi-ta -shuH,  s 

swallowing.         ^  ^  ^ 
Ingustable,  in-giis  -ta-bl,  a 

state 


Not  perceptible  by  the 
Unskilful, 


TvrRTxrF-viEXT  in-frinie-inent,  s.    Breach,  violation. i    state.  2  „ 

1>FRINGEMENT,  u I  I  1  J  *  i^reaker,  a  violator.  Inhabile,  !n-hab or  m-a-beel ,  a 

Infringer,  in-fnnjc  -ui,s.y».    A  breakt  ,  unready,  unlit,  unqualiOed. 

KfURIATE,  in-fu -re-ate,  a.  91.    Enraged,  raging.  pr  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have,  in  my  opinion, 

Ivpr^pATioN  In-fQs-ka-shun,  S.  The  act  of  darkening properly  accented  this  word  on  the  fccond  sy  lab le ; 
1NFI5.CATION,  III  lus  ,       ^  l.uttheFi'eiich  accentuation  ou  the  last  seems  the  most  current. 

or  blackemug.        ,       ^  to  For  though  the  origin  of  this  word  is  the  Latin  t/jAaAi/is, 

To  Infu.^E,  Jn-fuzje,  v.  a.    To  pour  '"^  7„  ^"'^^i '„„J  ft  came  to  us  through  the  French  inhabile,  and  docs  not 


fused;  incapable  of' dissolution,  not  fusible.  ^  _ 

Infvsiov  h -fu -zhi^m,  s.    The  act  of  pouring  in  in 

\^-li^&A<>B,      Tl.e  act  or  ,a.hcr 

I«,-™r.T.«K,  in-jSm-mJ-niVshan,  ».  Repelition 

lNGKM:K!BLE,k-jgn'-i-ra-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  produced]  i„,pirc. 

or  brought  into  being.  ^ 
Incv.nkhati:,  in-ji'Mi'-e-rate,  91.1  ^ 
"     -  '  '    '   U,  ) 


a  dweller. 

To  Inhabit,  !n-hab'-it,  v.  n.    To  dwell,  to  live. 
Inhabitable,  in-hab'-e-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  affording 
habitation ;  incapable  of  inhabitants,  not  habitable,  unin- 
habitable.  In  this  last  sense  not  now  used. 
Inhabitance,    in-hab'-it-anse,    s.      Residence  of 
dwellers.  ^  ,  ,     4  „  ,  . 

Inhabitant,  ^n-hab -!t-tant,  «.    Dweller,  one  that 

lives  or  resine«  in  a  place.  .  ,x  , . 

Inhabitation,  in-hab-e-ta -shun,  s.  Habitation, 
place  of  dwelling;  the  act  of  inhabiting,  or  planting  with 
dwellings,  state  of  being  inhabited ;  quantity  ol  luhabi- 

Inhabiter,  k-htib'-it-fir,  5.  98.  One  that  inhabits,  a 
dweller. 


Inborn,  innate 
inventive;,  pos- 


1 A  c  i; \ K h a  I KD ,  I n-j ftn -e-ri  t6d 
iwljred  ;  unbegotten. 

l>cKMoi>,  hi-je'-nc-fis,  a.  \N'ittj 

Btsihcd  of  gClliUH. 

lNCKM«t>Lv,  ln-jA'-ni-fi8-l<i,  ad.  V^ittily,  «»hjilely 
iNGKM..usM.:Hs,]n-j.V-n(VAs-n5s,  s.  ANitliueHS,  siri^liUy 
Ingkmte,  k'-j?;n-U,  «.  140.    Innate,  inborn,  uigeuo 

IsGKMrrv,  ln-j«^-n^'-<'-t.\«.    Wit,  invention,  g.c,r,us 

fciibfih),  !icnten«  H»,  cr-ift. 
iNGENUOUH,  In-j^'n-nin'iH,   a.     Open,    fair,  caudid 

gt■lleroll^  noble;  fneborn,  not  of  nervile  extraction. 
iNGLMorHLV,   1n-.j?rn'-u-ft--b',   ad.     Openly,  foirl 

caiididiv,  gtnerounl) . 


raw  in  with  air,  to 
l^nmusical,  uot 
To  exist  in  something 


^HARMONIOUS,  in-har-iii6'-nc-&s,  a. 

sweet  of  sound. 
To  Injiere,  hi-here',  v,  n. 

vhv.. 

Inherent,  k-he -r'lit,  a.    Existing  In  soraetlmig  else, 

HO  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  innatx',  inborn. 
To  IxHKRiT,  hi-l»er'-iit,  v.  a.     To  receive  or  pos- 

HCf^s  by  iiiheritiUJCf;  to  possess,  to  obtain  possession  ol. 
iNni  uiTABi.i:,  iii-hi  r'  rk-a-bl,  a.    Transmissible  by 

inherilaiiiM',  oUaiiiable  by  HUCce^sion. 
lMHKn'\>(E,   in-IiOi'-nt-iinso,   s.     Patrimony,  h<> 
ri:di»ary  possesi'ion  ;  in  ShaUspeare,  posseeeiou ;  ihe  re 
replion  of  po.-hession  by  hereditary  right. 
jNUKRiTOR,  in-h^r'  rlt-^'ir,  s.  169.    An  heir,  one  who 
reitiveH  any  thing  by  accession. 
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nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tub  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  ^hAnd  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 


An  heiress. 
To  enclose  iu  a  funeral 
uherance,  the  state 
to  hinder, 


S.  Want  of 


V.  a.   To  bury,  to  inter. 


IxKERiTRESs,  lu-her'-rit-rcs, 
IxHERiTRix,  in-her'-rit-trika! 
To  IxHERSE,  in-herse',  v.  a. 

jnouumenL 
IxHEsiox,  in-lie'-zlifln,  s.  451. 

of  existing  in  something  else. 
To  IxHiBiT,  in-hib'-it,  v.  a.    To  restrain, 

to  repress,  to  check  ;  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 
INHIBITION,  in-he-bish'-im,  s.    Prohibition,  embargo; 

in  ]a\v,  inhibition  is  a  Avrit  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 

from  farther  proceeding  iu  the  canse  depending  before 

him. 

To  IxHOLD,  in-huld',  v.  a.  To  have  inherent,  to  con- 
tain in  itself. 

IxHOSPiTABiiE,  in-hos'-pe-tii-bl,  a.  Affording  no  kind- 
ness or  entertainment  to  strangers. 

Iahospitably,  in-hos'-pe-ta-ble,  ad.  Unkindly  to 
strangers. 

IxHospiTABLEiNESs,  in-hos'-pc-ta-bl-iies, 
IxHospiTALiTY,  in-hos-pe-  ial'-e-te, 

hospitalitj ,  want  of  courtesy  to  strangers. 
IxHiMAN,   in-hii'-miin,  a.  88.     Barbarous,  savage, 

cruel,  uncompassionate. 
IxHiiMAXiTY,  in-hu-raan'-e-te,  s.  Cruelty,  savageness, 

barbarity. 

IsHi'MAXLY,  in-hu'-man-le,  ad.     Savagely,  cruelly, 

barbarously. 
7'o  IxHUMATE,  in-hu'-raate 
To  Inht  me,  !n-humc', 

To  Inject,  In-jekt',  v.  a.    To  throw  in,  to  dart  iu. 

I.VJECTiox,  in-jek'-shAn,  S.  |The  act  of  casting  in;  any 
medicine  made  to  be  injected  by  a  syringe,  or  any  other 
instrument,  into  any  part  of  tlie  body;  the  act  of  tilling 
the  vi  ssels  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  show 
their  shapes  and  ramifications. 

Immical,  in-tm'-e-kal,  or  in-e-ml'-kal,  a.  Hostile, 
contrary,  repugnant. 

j^r  This  word  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  so  much  in  use  as  to 
make  us  wonder  how  we  did  so  long  without  it.  It  had, 
indeed,  one  great  recommendation,  which  av;is,  that  it  was 
pronounced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  our  own 
language.  An  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  it  pro- 
nounced, would,  at  first  sight,  have  placed  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  and  have  pronounced  the  penultimate  i 
short;  but  the  vanity  of  showing  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  inimicus^  where  the  penultimate  i  is  long ;  and  the 
very  oddity  of  pronouncing  this  i  long  in  inimical  made 
this  pronunciation  fashionable.  1  know  it  may  be  urged, 
that  this  word,  with  respect  to  sound,  was  as  great  an  od- 
dity in  the  Latin  language  as  it  is  in  ours;  and  that  the 
reason  for  making  the  i  long  was  its  derivation  from  amicus. 
It  will  be  said  too,  that,  in  other  words,  such  as  aromati- 
cus,  tijranniciis,  rhetoricus,  etc.  the  i  was  only  termina- 
tional;  but  in  inimicus  it  wasradical,  and  therefore  entitled 
10  the  quantity  of  its  original  amicus.  In  answer  to  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  this  was  no  reason  for  placing  the 
accent  on  that  syllable  in  Latin.  In  that  language,  when- 
ever the  penultimate  syllable  was  long,  whether  radical  or 
terminational,  it  had  always  the  accent  on  it.  Thus  the 
numerous  terminations  in  alis  and  atvr,  by  having  the 
penultimate  a  long,  had  always  the  accent  on  that  letter, 
while  the  i  in  the  terminations  His  and  itas  seldom  had  the 
accent,  because  that  vowel  m  as  generally  short.  But  allow- 
ing for  a  moment  that  we  ought  servilely  to  follow  the 
Latin  accent  and  (juantity  in  words  which  we  derive  from 
that  language;  this  rule,  at  least,  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
such  words  as  have  preserved  their  Jjatiii  form,  as  orator, 
nenator,  character,  etc.  yet  in  these  w  ords  we  find  the  Latin 
penultimate  accent  entirely  neglected,  and  the  English  ante- 
penultimate adopted.  But  if  this  Latin  accent  and  quantity 
iihould  extend  to  words  from  the  Iiatin  that  are  anglicised, 
then  we  ought  to  pronounce  divinity,  de-vtne-e-ty,  se- 
verity, se-vere-e-ty ;  and  urbanity,  ur-bdne-e-ty.  In  short, 
the  whole  language  w  ould  be  metamorphosed,  and  we  should 
neitlier  pronounce  English  nor  Latin,  but  aBabylonish  dia- 
lect between  both. 

Inimitabii.ity,  In-lm-e-ta-bir-c-te,  s.  Incapacity  to 
be  imitated. 

I.^iMiTAELE,  in-Im'-e-ta-bl,  a,  405.  Above  imitation, 
not  to  be  copied. 

Inimitably,  In-im'-e-ta-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  imitated,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  above  imitation. 


To  Injoix,  In-join,  v,  a.  To  command,  to  enforce  by 
authority. —  See  Enjoin;  in  Shakespeare,  to  join. 

Intquitois,  in-ik'-kwe-tusi,  a.    Unjust,  wicked. 

Imqfity,  in-ik'-kwc-te,  s.  Injustice,  unreasonable- 
ness,- wickedness,  crime. 

Imtial,  in-nish'-al,  a.  461.  Placed  at  the  beginning; 
incipient,  not  complete. 

To  Initiate,  in -ish'-c-atc,  v.  a.  To  enter,  to  instruct 
in  the  rudiments  of  an  art. 

To  IxiTiATE,  Jil-isli -e-atc,  v.  n.  To  do  the  first  part, 
to  perform  the  first  rite. 

Initiate,  iii-ish'-e-ate,  a.  91.  Unpractised. 

Initiation,  in-ish'-e-a -shun,  s.  The  act  of  enter- 
ing a  new  comer  into  any  art  or  state. 

Injucindity,  In-ju-kim'-de-te,  s.  I^npleasantness. 

Injudicable,  iii-ju'-de-ka-bl,  a.  Not  cognizable  by 
a  judge.      ^  ^    ,  ^ 

Injudicial,  In-ju-dish -al,  a.  Not  according  to  form 
of  law  . 

Injudicioiis,  in-jii-dlsh'-i'is,  a.  Void  of  judgment, 
witiiout  judgment. 

Injudiciously,  iii-ju-disli'-us-le,  ad.  With  ill  judg- 
ment, not  wisely. 

Injunction,  in-}ungk'-shi\n,  s.  Command,  order, 
precept;  in  law,  injunction  is  an  interlocutory  decree  out 
of  the  chancery. 

To  Injure,  in'-ji'ir,  v.  a.  To  hurt  unjustly,  to  mischief 
undeservedly,  to  wrong;  to  annoy,  to  affect  with  any  in- 
convenience. 

Injurer,  in'-jur-Ctr,  s.  98.  He  that  hurts  another  un- 
justly. 

Injurious,  in-ju'-re-us,  a.  314.  Unjust,  invasive  of 
another's  I'igiit ;  guilty  of  wrong  or  injury  ;  mischievous, 
unjustly  hurtful;  detractory,  contumelious,  reproachful. 

Injuriously,  in-ju'-re-us-le,  ad.  Wrongfully,  hurt- 
fully,  with  injustice. 

Imjuriousness,  in-ju'-re-us-nes,  s.  Quality  of  being 
inj  urious. 

Injury,  In'-jii-re,  s.  Hurt  without  justice,  mischief, 
detriment;  annoyance;  contumelious  language,  reproach- 
ful appellation.^ 

Injustice,  in-jils'-tis,  S.  142.    Iniquity,  wrong. 

Ink,  ingk,  s.  408.  The  black  liquor  with  which  men 
Avrite;  ink  is  used  for  any  liquor  with  which  they  write, 
as  red  ink,  green  ink. 

To  IxK,  ingk,  V.  a.    To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 

Inkhorn,  ing^k'-horn,  s.  A  portable  case  for  the  in- 
struments of  w  riting,  commonly  made  ol  horn. 

Inkle,  Ing'-kl,  s.  405.  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet,  a 
tape. 

Inkling 

I 

Inky,  ingk' 
black  as  ink. 

Inland,  in -land,  a.  88.  Interlour,  lying  remote  from 
the  sea. 

Inland,  in'-land,  s.    Interiour  or  midland  parts. 

Inlander,  in -liin-diir,  s.  98.  Dweller  remote  from 
the  sea.  4,1  1 

To  Inlapidate,  in-Iap'-e-date,  v.  a.  To  make  stony, 
to  turn  to  stone. 

To  Inlaw,  in-law',  v.  a.  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  at- 
tainder. 

To  Inlay,  in-la,  v.  a.  To  diversify  with  different 
bodies  inserted  into  the  ground  or  substratum ;  to  make 
variety  by  being  inserted  into  bodies,  to  variegate. 

Inlay,  in'-la,  s.  492.  498.  Matter  inlaid,  wood  formed 
to  inlay. 

Inlet,  in'-Iet,  s.    Passage,  place  of  ingress,  entrance. 

Inly,  in'-Ie,  a.    Interiour,  internal,  secret. 

Inmate,  in-mate,  s.  Inmates  are  those  that  are  ad- 
mitted to  dw  ell  for  their  money  jointly  with  another  man. 

Inmost,  In'-most,  a.  Deepest  within,  remotest  from 
the  surface. 

Inn,  in,  s.    A  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ;  a 

house  where  students  are  boarded  and  taught. 
To  Inn,  in,  v.  n.    To  take  up  temporary  lodging. 
Kk 


ng'k'-ling',  s.    Hint,  whisper,  intimation. 
nkmaker,  ingk'-ma'-kur,  s.    He  who  makes  ink. 

inffk'-c,  a.    Consisting  of  ink;  resembling  ink; 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107 
To  Ixiv,  In,  V.  a.    To  house,  to  put  uuder  cover. 

a.  luborn,  ingenerate,  natural. 


The  quality  of  being 
Not  to  be  passed 


In.vate,  in-nate',  91 
IxxATED,  in-na'-ted, 

not  superadded,  not  adscititious 
IxxATEXEss,  in-nate'-nej:,  s. 

innate.  ^      4  ,     ,  4 

IxxAviGABLE,  in-nav'-vc-ga-bl,  a 

by  sailing. 

IxxER,  in'-nur,  a.  98.    Interiour,  not  outward. 
I.WERMOST,  iii'-nur-most,  a.    Remotest  from  the  out- 
ward part. 

IxxHOLDER,  in'-liol-dur,  s.    A  man  who  keeps  an  inn. 
IxxiNGS,  iii'-ningz,  s.  410.      Lauds  recovered  from 
the  sea. 

Innkeeper,  in'-keep-iir,  s.    One  who  keeps  lodgings 

and  provisions  for  entertainment  of  travellers 

Innocence,  in'-no-sense,  )        n   v    r  ... 
_  '  2  /    1    2      1  ?  s.     Purity  from  injurious 

Innocency,  m-no-sen-se, ) 

action,  untainted  integrity;  freedom  from  guilt  imputed; 

harmlessness,  innoxiousness ;  simplicity  of  heart,  perhap: 

with  some  degree  of  weakness. 
Innocent,  in'-no-sfint,  a.    Pure  from  mischief;  free 

from  any  particular  guilt;  unhurtful,  harmless  in  effects 
Innocent,  in'-no-sent,  s.      One  free  from  guilt  or 

barm,-  a  natural,  an  idiot. 
Innocently,  in'-no-sent-le,  ad.    Without  guilt;  with 

simplicity,  with  silliness  or  imprudence ;  without  hurt. 
Innocuous,  in-nok'-ku-us,  a.    Harmless  in  effects. 
Innocuously,  in-nok'-ku-us-le,  ad.     Without  mis- 
chievous effects. 
Innocuousness,  in-nok'-ku-us-nes,  s.  Harmlessness. 
To  Innovate,  in'-no-vate,  v.  a.  91.     To  bring  in 

something  not  known  before ;  to  change  by  introducing 

novelties. 

Innovation,  !n-no-va -shun,  s.     Change  by  the  in 

troduction  of  novelty. 
Innovator,  in'-no-va-tur,  s.  166. 521.    An  introducer 

of  novelties;    one  that  makes  changes  by  introducing 

novelties. 

Innoxious,  In-nok'-shus,  a.     Free  from  mischievous 

effects ;  pure  from  crimes. 
Innoxiously,  in-nok'-shus-le,  ad.  Harmlessly. 
Innoxiousness,  in-nok'-slius-n^s,  s.  Harmlessness 
Innuendo,  in-nu-en'-do,  s.    An  oblique  hint. 
Innumerable,  In-nu -mur-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  counted 

for  multitude. 

Innumerably,  in-nu -mur-a-ble,  ad.  Without  number 
Innumerous,  in-nu -miir-us,  a.  557.     Too  many  to 
be  counted. 

To  Inoculate,  in-ok'-ku-late,  v.  a.    To  propagate 
any  plant  by  inserting  its  bud  into  another  stock, 
practise  inoculation;  to  yield  a  bud  to  another  stock. 

Inoculation,  in-ok-ku-la'-sliun,  s.  Inoculation 
practised  upon  all  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  and  upon  oranges 
and  jasmines;  the  practice  of  transplanting  the  small-pox 
by  infusion  of  the  matter  from  ripened  pustules  into  th 
veins  of  the  uninfected. 

Inocvlator,  in-ok'-ku-la-tur,  s.  521.  One  that 
practises  the  inoculation  of  trees ;  one  who  propagates 
the  small-pox  by  inoculation. 

Inodorous,  in-o -dur-us,  a.  314.  Wanting  scent,  not 
affecting  the  nose. 

Inoffensive,  in-of-f^n'-siv,  a.  158.  Giving  no  scandal 
fiving  no  provocation  ;  giving  no  paiuj  cauHing  no  ter 
TOur;  harmlcHH,  innocent.  —  See  Ojienmvc.. 

I-vOFFK-vsivELv,   1n-of-i?;n'-siv-le,  ad. 
pearance  of  harm,  without  harm. 

I.NOFFK\8iVE\K5i.s,  In-of-fcn -si v-n^'8, 
ncHh. 

Ii^oFFicioiH,  in-of-fisli'- i'h,  a.  357. 

attentive  to  the  acroniniodation  of  others. 
IxopiXATK,  in-op'-<*-niit(!,  n.  91 
Ijjopporti  >e,  in-op-por  tunc', 

convenient. 

IxoRDixAcy,  ln-6r'-de-na-Be,  s 

disorder. 

I.\ORDi!VATK,  iii-or -dr  niitr,  a. 
orderly,  deviating  from  rigiit. 


Without  ap 

Harmless 

Not  civil,  not 
-  See  Officious 
IVot  expected. 
a.    Unseasonable,  in 


168. 
91. 


Irregularity 
Irregular,  dis 


no  162,m5ve  161, 

Irregularly, 
Want  of 
Irregularity, 
Void  of  organs 
To  unite  by 
Union  by  con- 


Inordinately,  in-or'-de-natc-le,  ad. 

not  rightly. 
Inordinatkness,   in-or'-de-nate-nes,  i 

renrularity,  intemperance  of  any  kind. 
Inordinatiox,    iti-6r-de-na -shun,  s. 

deviation  from  right. 
Inorganical,  in-6r-gan-e-kal,  a. 
or  instrumental  parts, 
'o  Inosculate,  in-os'-ku-late,  v.  n. 
apposition  or  contact. 
Inosculation,  in-os-ku-la-sliQn,  s. 
junction  of  the  extremities. 

XQUEST,  in'-kwest.  s.  4:08.  Judicial  inquiry  or  ex- 
amination; a  jury  who  are  summoned  to  inquire  into  any 
matter,  and  give  in  their  opinion  upou  oath;  inquiry, 
search,  study. 

Inquietude,  in-kwi'-e-tudc,  s.    Disturbed  state,  want 

of  quiet,  attack  on  the  quiet. 
To  IN9UINATE,  ing' -kwe-natc,  v.  a.     To  pollute,  to 
corrupt. 

IN9UINAT10N,  ing-kwe-na'-shun,  s.  Corruption,  pol- 
lution. 

Inquirable,  in-kwl'-ra-bl,  a.     That  of  which  inqui- 
sition or  inquest  may  be  made. 
To  Inquire,  in-kwire',  v.  n.     To  ask  questions,  to 
make  search,   to  exert  curiosity  on  any  occasion;  to 
make  examination. 

izr  Mr.  Nares  very  justly  observes,  that  in  this  word 
id  all  its  derivatives.  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  tiie  Latin 
etymology  inquiro  to  the  French  enquerir,  contrary  to 
what  he  has  done  with  respect  to  entire;  and  that  if  Me 
allow  entire,  enquire  should  remaiu. 
To  Inquire,  in-kwlre',  v.  a.    To  ask  about,  to  seek 

out,  as,  He  inquired  the  way. 
Inquirer,  in-kwi'-rur,  s.  98.     Searcher,  examiner, 
one  curious  and  inquisitive;  one  who  interrogates,  one 
who  questions. 

Inquiry,  in-kwl'-re,  s.  Interrogation,  search  by 
question,  examination,  search. 

XQUisiTiON,  in-kwe-zish'-un,  s.  410.  Judicial  in- 
quiry; examination,  discussion;  in  law,  a  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  matters  criminal,  b}'  the  ollice  of  the  judge; 
the  court  established  in  some  countries  for  the  detection 
of  heresy. 

Inquisitive,  in-kwiz'-e-tiv,  a.  Curious, busy  in  search, 

active  to  pry  into  any  thiu^. 
Inquisitively,  in-kwiz'-ze-tiv-le,  ad.  With  curiosity, 

with  narrow  scrutiny. 
Inquisitiveness,  in-kwiz'-ze-tiv-n^s,  s.  Curiosity, 

diligence  to  pry  into  things  hidden. 
Inquisitor,  in-kwiz'-ze-tur,  s.  166.     One  who  ex- 
amines judicially ;  an  office  in  the  courts  of  inquisition. 
To  IiMRAiL,  in-rale',  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  rails. 
Inroad,  in'-rode,  s.  .  Incursion,  sudden  and  desultory 
invasion. 

Insanable,  in-san'-a-bl,  a.    Incurable,  irremediable. 

See  Sail  able. 
Insane,  In-sane',  a.    Mad;  making  mad. 
Insanity,  in-siin'-e-te,  s.    The  state  of  being  insane ; 

nmdness. 

Insatiable,  in-sa'-she-a-bl,  a.    Greedy  beyond  mea- 
sure, greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Iivsatiableness,  in-sa'-she-a-bl-nes,  s.  Greediness 

not  to  be  appeased. 
Insatiably,  In-sa -slie-a-ble,  ad.     With  greediness 

not  to  be  appeased. 
Insatiate,  in-sa'-she-ate,  a.  91.  542.    Greedy,  so  as 

not  to  be  satisfied. 
Ixsaturable,  in-satsh'-u-ra-bl,  a.  461.    Not  to  be 

glutted,  not  to  be  filled. 
To  Inscribe,  in-!skribe',  v.  a.  To  write  on  any  thing; 
it  is  generally  applied  to  somrthing  wrillcn  on  a  monu- 
ment; to  mark  any  thing  with  writing;  to  assign  to  a 
patr(Mi  williout  a  formal  dedication ;  to  draw  a  figure 
within  another. 
Inscription  in-skrip'-shun,  .«?.    Something  written  or 
engraved;  title;  consignment  of  a  book  to  a  patron  with- 
out a  fornial  dedication. 
Inscri  table.  in  hknV-ta-bl,  a.     Unsearchable,  not 
to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or  study. 
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nhr  167,  not  163— tube  171,  tfib  172,  bdll  173— 6il  209-p6&nd  313-tWn  466,  this  469. 

To  strengthen,  to 
Having  the  power  to 


The 


To  IxsciLP,  in-skulp ,  v.  a.    To  engrave,  to  cut 
IxscrLPTiRE,  in-skulp'-tshure,  s.  461.     Any  thing 

engraved. 

To  IxsEAM,  in-seme',  v.  a.    To  impress  or  mark  by  a 

seam  or  cicatrix. 
Insect,    in  -sekt,  s.      Insects   are   so  called  from 

separation  in  the  middle  (»l  their  bodies,  whereby  (hey 

are  cut  into  two  parts,  wliich  are  joined  together  by  a 

small  ligature,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and  common  flies ; 

any  thing  small  or  contemptible. 
Iksectator,  in-sek-ta-tfir,  s.  166.     One  that  per 

secutes  or  harasses  with  pursuit.  * 
Insectile,  in-sek'-til,  a.  140.    Having  the  nature  of 

insects. 

Lvsectologer,  In-sek-tol'-o-jdr,  s.  518.     One  who 

studies  or  describes  insects. 
Insecure,  iii-se-kure',  a.     Not  secure,  not  confident 

of  safety  ;  not  safe. 
Insecurity,  iii-se-ku'-re-te,  s.    Uncertainty,  want  of 

reasonable  coniidence  ;  want  of  safety,  danger,  hazard 
Insemination,  iii-sem-iiie-na'-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

scattering  seed  on  ground. 
Insensate,  in-sea'-sjite,    a.  91.       Stupid,  wanting 

thought,  wanting  sensibility. 
Insexsieility,  in-sen-se-bil'-e-te,  s.    Inability  to  per 

ceive;  stupidity,  dulness  of  mental  perception;  torpor 

dulness  of  corp'oreal  sense. 
Insensible,  iii-s6ii'-se-bl,  a.  405.    Imperceptible,  not 

discoverable  by  the   senses ;    slowly  gradual ;   void  ol 

feeling,  either  mental  or  corporeal ;  void  of  emotion  oi 

affection. 

Insensibleness,  in-sen'-se-bl-nes,  s.  Abscence  of 
perception,  inability  to  perceive. 

Insensibly,  in-sen'-se-ble,  ad.  Imperceptibly,  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  not  discovered  by  the  senses;  bj 
slow  degrees;  without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

Insentient,  In-sen'-she-ent,  a.  Not  having  per- 
ception. 

Inseparability,  In-sep-par-a-bll'-e-te, 

I.nseparableness,  in-!!;cp'-par-a.-bl-nes, 
quality  of  being  such  as  cannot  be  severed  or  divided. 

Inseparable,  In-sep'-par-ii-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  disjoined, 
united  so  as  not  to  be  parted. 

Inseparably,  in-sep'-par-a-ble,  ad.  With  indis- 
soluble union. 

To  Insert,  ln-s6rt',  v.  a.  To  place  iu  or  among 
other  things. 

Insertion,  in-ser'-slian,  s.  The  act  of  placing  any 
thing  in  or  among  otiier  matter;  the  thing  inserted. 

Inserve,  in-s€'r\',  v.  a.    To  be  of  use  to  an  end. 

Inservient,  In-ser'-TC-ent,  a.  Conducive,  of  use  to 
an  end. 

To  Ixshell,  in-shel',  v.  a.    To  hide  in  a  shell. 
To  In  ship,  in-ship'.  v.  a.    To  shut  in  a  ship,  to  stow, 
to  embark. 

To  Inshrine,  in-shrlne,  v.  a.   To  enclose  in  a  shrine 

or  precious  case. 
Inside,  In'-side,  s.    Interiour  part,  part  within. 
Insidiator,  in-sid-e-a-tCir,  s  166.      One  who  lies 

in  wait. 

Insidious,  in-sid'-e-us,  or  In-sid'-je-us,  a.  293.  294. 
Sly,  circumveniive,  diligent  to  entrap,  treacherous. 

Insidiously,  In-sid'-e-us-le,  ad.  In  a  sly  and  trea- 
cherous manner,  with  malicious  artifice. 

Insight,  in'-sltc,  s.  Inspection,  deep  view,  knowledge 
of  the  interiour  parts. 

Insignificance,  In-slg-nlf'-fe-kanse,  ) 

Insignificancy,  1n-sig-nir-f(l-kan-se,  )  ^3°*"^ 
meaning,  unmeaning  terms;  unimportance. 

Insignificant,  in-sig-nif'-fe-kant,  a.  Wanting  mean- 
ing, void  of  signification ;  unimportant,  wanting  weight, 
ineffectual. 

Insignificantly,  In-sig-nlf'-fe-kant-le,  ad.  Without 

meaning ;  without  importance  or  effect. 
Insincere,  in-sln-stW,  a.     Not  what  he  appears, 

not  hearty,  dissembling,  unfaithful ;  not  sound,  corrupted. 
Insincerity,  in-sln-ser'-e-te,  s.    Dissimulation,  want 

of  truth  or  fidelity. 


a. 


To  Insinew,  in-sin'-nu, 
confirm. 

Insinuant,  !n-sin'-nu-ant,  a. 
gain  favour. 

To  Insinuate,  In-slti'-nu-ate,  v,  a.  To  introduce 
any  thing  gently  ;  to  piisli  ffently  into  favour  or  regard, 
commoMty  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  to  hint,  to  impart 
indirectly;  to  instil,  to  infuse  gently. 

To  Insinuate,  In-sin'-iui-ate,  v.  n.  To  wheedle,  to 
gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  degrees ;  to  steal  into 
imperceptibly;  to  be  conveyed  insensibly;  to  infold,  to 
wreath,  to  wind. 

Insinuation,  in-sin-nu-a'-shun,  s.     The  power  of 

pleasing,  or  stealing  upon  the  affections. 
Insinuative,  In-slii'-iui-a-tiv,  a.     Stealing  on  the 

affections. 

Insinuator,  iii-sin'-nu-a-tiir,  s.  166.  521.    He  that 

insinuates. 

Insipid,  iii-sip'-pid,  a.    Without  taste ;  without  spirit, 

without  pathos;  flat,  dull,  heavy. 
Insipidity,  in-se-i)Id'-e-te, 
Insipidness,  in-sip'-pld-nes, 

want  of  life  or  spirit. 
Insipidly,  in-sip'-jijd-Ie,  ad. 
Insipience,  in-sip'-e-ense,  i 

standing. 

To  Insist,  in-sist',  v.  n.    To  stand  or  rest  upon ;  not 
to  recede  from  terms  or  assertions,  to  persist  in;  to 
dwell  upon  in  discourse. 
Insistent,  in-sis'-tent,  a.    Resting  upon  any  thing. 
IvsisTURE,  in-sis'-tshure,  s.  461.    This  word  seems 

in  Shakespeare  to  signify  constancy  or  regularity. 
Insitiency,  in-sish'-e-en-se,  s.  Exemption  from  thirst; 
applied  to  a  camel,  that  can  travel  long  over  dry  deserts 
without  drinking. 
Insition,  in-sish'-un,  s.    The  insertion  or  ingraftment 

of  one  branch  into  another. —  See  Transition. 
To  Tnsnare,  In-snare,  v.  a.     To  entrap,  to  catch  in 


s.      Want    of    taste ; 

Without  taste,  dully. 
Folly,  want  of  under- 


to  inveigle;  to  entangle  in  diffi- 

s.  98.    He  that  ensnares, 
-e-te,  s.    Drunkenness,  want  of 

from 


a  trap,  gni,  or  snare ; 

cullies  or  perplexities. 
NSNARER,  In-sna'-i*ur 
NsoBRiETY,  in-so-bri' 

sobriety. 

Insociaele,  in-so -she-a-bl,    a.  405.  Averse 

conversation;  incapable  of  connexion  or  union. 
To  Insolate,  iii'-so-late,  v.  a.  91.     To  dry  in  the 

sun,  to  expos;e  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Insolation,  in-so-I.'i'-sbun,  s.    Exposition  to  the  sun. 
Insolence,  Jii'-so-Iense,  i         „  . , 
lNSOLENCY,ln'-si-l6n-s^',|         ^"'^^  ^""^'^^^ 

temptuous  and  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  petulant 

contempt. 

Insolent,    in'-so-lent,  a.      Contemptuous  of  others, 

haughty,  overbearing. 
Insolently,  in'-so-Ient-le,   ad.     With  contempt  of 

others,  haughtily,  rudely. 
IxsoLVABLE,  m-sol'-Ta-bl,  a.    Such  as  admits  of  no 

solution,  or  explication  ;  that  cannot  be  paid.— See  Solvable. 
Insoluble,  in-soi'-lu-bl,  a.  405.    Not  to  be  dissolved 

or  separated. 

Insolvency,  in-sol'-ven-se,  s.    Inability  to  pay  debts. 
Insolvent,  in-sol'-vent,  a.    Unable  to  pay. 
Insomuch,  in-so-mutsh',  conj.  352.    So  that,  to  such 
a  degree  that. 

To  Inspect,  in-splkt',  v.  a.  To  look  into  by  way  of 
examination. 

Inspection,  in-spek'-slifin,  s.  Prying  examination, 
narrow  and  close  survey;  superintendence,  presiding 
care. 

Inspector,  !n-spek'-tiir,  s.  166. 

a  superintendent. 
Inspersion,  !ii-sp^r'-shun,  s. 
To  Insphere,  in-sfere,  v.  a. 

sphere. 

Inspirable,  in-spi'-ra-bl,  a, 
with  the  breath. 

Kk  2 


A  prying  examiner; 


A  sprinkling. 

To  place  in  an  orb  or 

That  may  be  drawn  in 


INS  (  260  )  INS 

tCr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81— me  93,  m^t95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 

To  Institute,  in -ste-tute,  v.  a.    To  fix,  to  establish, 
to  appoint,  to  enact,  to  settle;  to  educate,  to  instruct,  to 
form  by  instruction. 
Institute,  In'-ste-tute,  s.     Established  law,  settled 

order;  precept,  maxim,  principle. 
Institution,  in-stc-tu'-silun,  s.    Act  of  establishing ; 

establishnieat,  settlement;  positive  law;  education. 
Institutionary,  in-stc-tti'-shfm-iir-e,  a.  512.  Ele- 
mental, coutaiuiiig  the  first  doctrines  or  principles  of 
doctrine. 

Instixutor,  ia'-ste-tu-tur,  s.  166.  521.  Au  establisher, 

one  who  settles ;  instructer,  educator. 
Institutist,  111 -ste-tii-tlst,  s.     Writer  of  institutes, 

or  elemental  instructions. 
To  Instop,  In-stop',  v.  a.    To  close  up,  to  stop. 
To  Instruct,  in-strtikt',  v.  a.    To  teach,  to  form  by 

precept,  to  inform  authoritatively;  to  model,  to  form. 
Instructer,  in-struk'-tiir,  s.  98.    A  teacher,  au  ia- 
stitutor. 

Instruction,  in-struk'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  teaching, 
information  ;  precepts  conveying  knowledge ;  authoritative 
information,  juandate. 
Instructive,  in-struk'-tiv,  a,  157.    Conveying  know- 
ledge. 

Instrument,  in'-stru-ment,  s.     A  tool  used  for  any 
work  or  purpose;   a  frame  constructed  so  as  to  yield 
harmonious  sounds;  a  writing  containing  any  contract  or 
order;  the  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing;  one  who  acts 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 
Instrumental,  in-strii-men'-tiii,  a.     Conducive  as 
means  to  some  end,  organical ;  acting  to  some  end,  con- 
tributing to  some  purpose,  hclj)fnl;  consisting  not  of  voices 
but  instruments;  produced  by  instruments,  not  vocal. 
Instrumentality,  In-stru-raen-tal'-e-te,  s.  Subor- 
dinate agency,  agency  of  any  thing  as  means  to  an  end. 
Instrumentally,  in-stru-men'-tiil-e,  ad.    lu  the 

nature  of  an  instrument,  as  means  to  an  end. 
Instrumentalness,  in-stru-men'-tiil-nes,  s.  Useful- 
ness as  means  to  an  end. 
Insufferable,    in-siif-fur-a-M,  a.    Intolerable,  in- 
supportable, intense  beyond  endurance;  detestable,  con- 
temptible. 

Insufferably,  in-si"if'-fur-a-ble,  ad.    To  a  degree 
beyond  endurance. 


S.    Importunity,  urgency,  so- 


Inspiration,  in-spe-ra  -shun,  s.  The  act  of  drawing 
in  the  breath;  the  act  of  breathing  into  any  thing;  infu- 
sion of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  superiour  power. 

To  Inspire,  In-splrc',  v.  n.    To  draw  in  the  breath. 

To  Inspire,  iii-splre',  v.  a.  To  breathe  into,  to  infuse 
into  tiie  uiind  ;  to  animate  by  supernatural  infusion ;  to 
draw  in  with  the  breath. 

Inspirer,  in-spi'-rar,  s.  98.    He  that  inspires. 

To  Inspirit,  iu-spir'-it,  v.  a.  To  animate,  to  actuate, 
to  fill  with  lile^and  vigour.— See  Spirit. 

To  Inspissate,  in-spis'-sate,  v.  a.  To  thicken,  to  make 
thick. 

Inspissation,  in-spis-sa -shun,  s.  The  act  of  making 
any  liquid  thick. 

Instability,  in-sta-bil'-e-te,  s.  Inconstancy,  fickle- 
ness, mutability  of  opinion  or  conduct. 

Instable,  in-sta'-bl,  a.  405.    Inconstant,  changing. 

To  Install,  in-staU',  v.  a.  8i.  406.  To  advance  to 
any  rank  or  ofiice,  by  placing  in  the  seat  or  stall  proper 
to  that  condition. 

Installation,  In-stal-Ia'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  giving 
visible  possession  of  a  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  seat. 

Instalment,  in-stal'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  installing; 
the  seat  in  which  one  is  installed ;  payments  made  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Instance,  In'-stanse, 

Instancy,  in'-stan-se, 
licitation;  motive,  influence,  pressing  argument;  prosecu- 
tion or  process^ of  a  suit;  example,  document. 

To  Instance,  in'-stanse,  v.  n.  To  give  or  offer  au 
example. 

Instant,  In'-stant,  a.  Pressing,  urgent;  immediate, 
without  any  time  intervening,  present;  quick,  without 
delay. 

Instant,  in'-stant,  s.  Instant  is  such  a  part  of  duration 
wherein  we  perceive  no  succession ;  the  present  or  current 
month. 

Instantaneous,  in-stan-ta'ne-us,  a.  Done  in  an  in- 
stant, acting  at  once  without  any  perceptible  succession. 

Instantaneously,  in-stan-ta -ne-us-le,  ad.  In  an 
indivisible  point  of  time. 

Instantly,  In'-stant-Ie,  Immediately,  without  any 
perceptible  intervention  of  time;  with  urgent  importunity 

To  Instate,  in-state',  v.  a.  91.  To  place  in  a  certain 
rank  or  condition;  to  invest.  Obsolete. 

Instauration,  in-staw-ra'-shun,  s.  Restoration,  re 
paration,^  renewal. 

Instead,  in-sted',  prep.  234.  In  room  of,  in  place  of 
equal  to. 

A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  capitalj  as  if  it  were  written  instid.  This  is  not  only 
a  departure  trom  the  true  sound  of  the  diphthong,  which 
is  never  pronounced  like  i  short,  but  it  is  losing  its  rela- 
tion to  the  substantive  stead  and  the  adjectives  steady 
steadfast,  etc. 

To  Insteep,  in-stcep',  v.  a.    To  soak,  to  macerate  in 

moisture:  to  lay  under  water 
Instep,  in'-stSp,  s.    The  upper  part  of  the  foot  where 

it  joins  to  the  leg. 
To  Instigate,  in'-ste-g'atc,  v.  a.    To  urge  to  ill,  to 

provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 
Instigation,  in-ste-ga' -shun,  s.  Incitement  to  a  crime, 

encouragement,  impulse  to  ill. 
Instigator,  in'-ste-ga-tur,  s.  521.    Inciter  to  ill. 
To  Instil,  in-stil',  v.  a.    To  infuse  by  drops;  to  in 

Kinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  tbe  mind,  to  infuse. 
Instillation,  in-stil-la'-Klifin,  s.    The  act  of  pouring 

in  by  droj)H;  the  act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind; 

the  thing  mfuHcd. 

1?I«tinct,  in-stiiif^kt',  a.    Moved,  animated. 

Inhtinct,  iii'-hlliifrlit,  H.  494.    The  power  which  do 
tcrmincH  llie  will  (tl  brutcH;  a  dcHire  or  aversion  in  the 
mind  not  detc  rinincd  by  reason  or  deliberation 

iNbTiNiTiVH,  in-sllii^rk'  tiv,  a.  Acting  without  the 
applicnlion  or  choice  of  leanou. 

Inhtinctivkly,  in-stlngk'-tlv-h\,  ad.  By  instinct,  by 
the  call  of  nature. 


Insufficience,  in-suf-fish  -Snse,   i     ,  , 
T  3      2  o     1  '  2      t   >  S.  Inadequateiiess 

Insufficiency,  in-siii-lish-en-se,  j  ^ 

to  any  end  or  purpose.^ 
Insufficient,  in-suf-fisli'-ent,  a.    Inadequate  to  any 

need,  use,  or  purpose,^  wanting^abilities. 
Insufficiently,  in-siif-fish'-ent-le,  ad.    With  want 

of  proper  ability. 
Insufflation,  in-suf-fla'-shi'm,  s.  The  act  of  breathing 

upon. 

Insular,  in'-shu-lar,  461. 


Belonging  to  an  is- 


61.)  ^ 

Insulary,  in'-shu-lar-e,  ) 
land. 

Insulated,  in'-sliii-la-tcd,  a.    Not  contiguous  on  any 
side. 

Insulse,  in-sillse',  a.    Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

Insult,  in'-sult,  s.  492.    The  act  of  leaping  upou  any 

thing;  act  of  inscdence  or  conlempf. 
To  Insult,  in-si"ilt',  v.  a.    To  treat  with  insolence  or 

contempt;  to  trample  upon,  to  triumph  over. 

Insulter,  in-sult'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  treats  another 

with  insolent  triumph. 
Insultingly,  iii-sult'-ing-le,  ad.    With  contemptuous 

triumph. 

1 N SUP KR ability,  iii-8U-p2r-i\-bir-(;-te,  S.  The  quality 

of  being  invincible. 
Inkupkrable,  in-su'-pSr-i\-bI,  a.    Invincible,  iusur- 

niountable. 

This  word  is  frequently,  but  very  incorrectly,  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  inshupcrablc.  The  «  is  never  as- 
pirated when  the  ncrcnt  is  on  the  sncceeding  vow  el,  but  in 
Hure,  suflar,  and  their  ocmpounds.— Sec  Principles,  No.  434, 
l;');').  4(i'i.  —  See  Siipcrablc. 

Insuperablenksh,  in-su'-p^r-a  ])l-n£'S,  s.  Invinciblc- 
ness,  iinpusbibility  to  be  suriuouuled. 


nor  167,  not  163 


INT  (  261  )  INT 

tube  171,  tub  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  tWn  466,  this  469. 


!n-su'-per-a-ble,  ad. 


luviucibly,  iu- 
liitolerable, 


In 


IxsrPERABLY, 

surinountably 

IX  SUP  PORTABLE,    In-SUp-pOv'-tfl-bl,  O 
insufferable,  not  to  be  enilureil. 

Ixsupportable\t:ss,  in-sap-por'-ta-bl-nes,  s. 
suffcrableuess,  the  state  of  bein^  beyond  endurance. 

IxsiPPOHTABLY,  iii-sfip-por'-ta-blc,  ad.  Beyond  en- 
durance. 

IxsrRMOixTAELE,  in-siii'-mouii'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  In- 
superable, not  to  be  got  over. 
IxsiRMorxTABLY,lii-sur-m6iin  -ta-ble,ad.  Invincibly, 

unconquerable. 

IxsiRRECTiox,  in-sur-rek'-shun,  s.  A  seditious  rising, 

a  rebellious  commotion. 
IxsrsuRRATiox,  in-su-sAf-ra'-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

whispering  into  something. 
IxTACTiBLE,  in-tak'-tc-bl,  a.  405.    Not  perceptible  to 

the  touch, 

IxTAGLio,in-tar-y6,  s.  388.  Any  thing  that  has  figures 
engraved  on  it. 

IxTASTABLE,  iH-tas'-ta-bl,  c.  Not  raising  any  sensa- 
tion in  the  organs  of  taste. 

Integer,  in'-te-jur,  s.  98.    The  whole  of  any  thing. 

IxTEGRAL,  in'-te-gral,  a.  Whole ;  applied  to  a  thing, 
considered  as  comprising  all  its  constituent  parts;  un- 
injured, complete,  not  defective,  not  fractional,  not  broken 
into  fractions. 

Integral,  in'-te-gral,  S.  503.  The  whole  made  up  of 
parts. 

Ixtegraxt,  in'-te-grant,  a.  Necessary  for  making 
up  an  integer. 

Integrity,  iii-teg'-gre-te,  s.  Honesty,  uncorruptness ; 

purity,  genuine  uuadulterate  state;  iutireness. 
Integlmext,  in-fceg'-gu-inent,  s.     Any  thing  that 

covers  or  envelops  another. 
Intellect,  in'-tel-lekt,  s.    The  intelligent  mind,  the 

power  of  understanding. 
Intellection,  In-tel-lek'-shun,  s. 

standing. 

Intellective,  in-tel-lek'-tiv,  a. 

understand. 
Intellectual,  in-tel-lek'-tshu-al, 


The  act  of  under- 
Having  power  to 


461. 

belonging  to  the  mind. 


Relating 
transacted 
not  thi- 


s.  Commerce  of  in- 


to the  understanding,  uy^iynf^in^      n,^  «...uu, 

by  the  understanding ;  perceived  by  the  intellect 

senses ;  having  the  poM  er  of  understanding. 
Intellecti'AL,  In-tM-lek'-tshu-al,  s.  Intellect,  under 

standing,  mental  powers  or  faculties. 
Intelligence,  in-tel'-le-jense,  ) 
Intelligency,  in-tel'-le-jen-se,  ) 

formation,  notice,  mutual  communication;  commerce  oi 

acquaintance,  terms  on  which  men  live  one  with  another ; 

spirit,  unbodied  mind ;  understandmg,  skill. 
Intelligencer,  in-tel'-Ie-jen-sar,  s.  98.    One  who 

sends  or  conveys  news,  one  who  gives  notice  of  privatt 

or  distant  transactions. 
Intelligent,  in-t^l'-le-j^nt,  a.    Knowing,  instructed, 

skilful ;  giving  information. 
Intelligential,  in-tM-le-jen'-shal,  a.  Consisting 

of  unbodied  mind;  intellectual,  exercising  understanding. 
Intelligibility,  in-tel-le-je-bil'-e-te,  s.  Possibility 

to  be  understood. 
Intelligible,  in-t^l'-le-je-bl,  a. 

the  understanding. 
Intelligibleness,  In-tel'-Ie-je-bl-nes,  s, 

to  be  understood,  perspicuity. 
Intelligibly,  in-tel'-le-je-ble,  ad.  So  as  to  be  under 

stood,  clearly,  plainly. 
Intemerate,  In-t^m'-er-ate,  a.  91.    Undefiled,  un 

polluted. 

Intemperament,  in-tem'-pSr-a-ra^nt,  s.    Bad  con- 
stitution. 

Intemperance,  in-tW-per-anse, 
Intemperancy,  in-t^W-pCr-an-se, 

perance,  want  of  moderation,  excess  in  meat  or  drink. 
Intemperate,  in-tJm'-per-atc,  a.  91.  Immoderate 

in  appetite,  excessive  in  meat  or  drink ;  passionate,  un 

governable,  without  rule. 

Intemperately,  in-t^m'-p^r-atc-le,       With  breach 
of  the  laws  of  temperance ;  immoderately,  excessively 


To  be  conceived  b^ 
Possibility 


s.  Want  of  tem- 


Want  of 


of 


Intemperateness,  in-tem'-per-iite-nes,  s. 
moderation. 

Intemperature,  in-tem'-per-a-ture,  s.  Excess 
some  quality. 

To  Intend,  Iii-tend',  v.  a.    To  mean,  to  design, 
Intendant,  in-tcn'-dant,  s.    An  officer  of  the  highest 

class,  who  oversees  any  particular  allotment  of  the  publick 

business. 

Intendment,  iii-tend'-ment,  s.    Intention,  design. 
To  Intenerate,  m-ten'-ner-ate,  v.  a.  554.  To  make 

tender,  to  soften. 
Inteneration,  In-ten-ner-a'-shtm,  s.    The  act  of 

softening  or  making  tender. 
Intenible,  in-ten'-e-bl,  a.  405.     That  cannot  hold. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  from  Shakespeare, 
who  formed  it  as  if  derived  from  the  Latin :  but  as  that 
language  has  no  nearer  relation  to  it  than  teneo,  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  French  tenable,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  compounded  of  in  and  tenible,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
tells  us,  because  there  is  no  such  word.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  written  Intenable. 

Intense,  in-tense',  a.  Raised  to  a  high  degree,  strained, 
forced;  vehement,  ardent;  kept  on  the  stretch,  anxiously 
attentive. 

Intensely,  in-tense'-le,  ad.    To  a  great  degree. 
Intenseness,  in-tense'-nes,  s.     The  state  of  being 

affected  to  a  high  degree,  contrariety  to  laxity  or  remission. 
Intension,  m-ten'-shun,  s.     The  act  of  forcing  or 

straining  any  thing. 
Intensity,  in-ten'-se-te,  s.  Intenseness. 
Intensive,  m-ten'-slv,  a.  428.  Stretched  or  increased 

with  respect  to  itself ;  intent,  full  of  care. 
Intensively,  in-ten'-siv-le,  ad.    To  a  great  degree. 
Intent,  in-t6nt',  a.  Anxiously  diligent,  fixed  with  close 

application. 

Intent,  in-tent',  s.  A  design,  a  purpose,  a  drift, 
meaning. 

Intention,  in-ten'-sliun,  s.     Design,    purpose ;  the 


88.    Designed,  done 


S.     Inserted  out  of 


state  of  being  intense  or  strained. 
Intentional,  in-ten'-sliun-al,  a. 
by  design. 

Ixtentionally,  in-ten'-shun-al-e,  ad.Bj  design,  with 

fixed  choice ;  in  will,  if  not  in  action. 
Intentive,  in-ten'-tlv,  a.  157-     Diligently  applied, 

busily  attentive. 
Intentively,  in-t^n-tiv-le,  ad.     With  application, 

closely. 

Intently,  in-tent'-le,  ad.    With  close  attention,  with 

close  application,  ^M'ith  eager  desire. 
Intentness,  in-tent'-nes,  s.   The  state  of  being  intent, 

anxious  application. 
To  Inter,  in-ter',  v.  a.    To  cover  under  ground,  to 

bury. 

Intercalar,  in-ter'-ka-lar, 

Intercalary,  in-ter-kal'-a-re, 
the  common  order,  to  preserve  the  equation  of  time,  a.s 
the  twenty-ninth  of  February  in  a  leap  year  is  an  Inter- 
calary day. 

All  our  orthoepists  agree  in  placing  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  intercalar  and  intercalate  ;  and  Mr.  Sher- , 
idan.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  andEntick, 
place  it  on  the  same  syllable  in  intercalary;  but  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third.  This  latter 
pronunciation  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear;  and 
as  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  intercalaris,  a  M  ord  of  the 
same  number  of  syllables  with  the  penultimate  long,  it  should 
seem  we  ought  to  place  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  in 
the  English  word,  508,  but  as  our  language  absolutely  for- 
bids us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  a  in  this  termination,  512, 
1  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  place  it  on  the  preceding 
syllable,  especially  as  the  termination  is  not  enclitical,  513, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  the  accent  on  the  conjunctive 
part  of  the  word  (see  Academy).  The  accent  on  the  third 
syllable,  therefore,  as  it  clashes  with  no  analogy,  and  is  so 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
adopted. 

To  Intercalate,  !n-ter'-ka-Iate,  v.  a.    To  insert  an 

extraordinary  day. 
Intercalation,  in-ter-ka-la -shun,  s.    Insertion  of 

days  out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning. 
To  Intercede,  In-t^r'-seed',  v.  n.    To  pass  between; 

to  mediate,  to  act  between  two  parlies. 
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Interceder,  !n-ter-see -dur,  s.  98.  One  that  inter- 
cedes, a  mediator. 

To  Intercept,  In-ter-sfipt',  v.  a.  To  stop  and  seize 
in  the  way;  to  obstruct,  to  cut  off,  to  stop  from  being  com- 
municated.       „      „      ,  , 

Interception,  in-ter-sep -shun,  s.  Obstruction,  sei- 
zure by  the  way^      ^  0,2 

Intercession,  in-t6r-sesh'-un,  s.  Mediation,  inter- 
position, agency  between  two  parties,  agency  in  the  cause 
of  another. 

Intercessofr,  in-ter-ses'-sfir,  s.  Mediator,  agent  be- 
tween two  parties  ^to  procure  reconciliation. — See  Honour. 

To  Interchain,  in-ter-tshane',  v.  a.  To  chain,  to 
link  together. 

To  Interchange,  in-ter-tslianje',  v.  a.  To  put  each 
in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  succeed  alternately. 

Interchange,  in'-ter-tslianje,  s.  493.  Commerce, 
permutation  of  commodities  ;  alternate  succession ;  mutual 
doiialiuu  and  reception. 

Interchangeable,  in-ter-tshaii'-jii-M,  a.  405.  Ca- 
pable of  being  interchanged;  given  and  taken  mutually; 
following  each  other  in  alternate  surccssion. 

Interchangeably,  In-ter-tshan'-ja-ble,  ad.  Alter- 
nately, in  a  manner  whereby  each  gives  and  receives. 

Interchangement,  in-ter-tshanje'-ment,  s.  Exchange, 
mutual  transference. 

Intercipient,  in-ter-sip'-e-ent,  s.  An  intercepting 
power,  something  that  causes  a  stoppage. 

Intercision,  in-ter-sizh'-fm,  s.  Interruption. 

To  Interclude,  in-ter-kliidc',  v.  n.  To  shut  from  a 
place  or  course  by  something  intervening. 

Interclusion,  m-ter-klu'-zhun,  s.  Obstruction,  inter- 
ception. 

Intercoliimniation,  in-ter-ko-lflm-ne-a'-shfin,  s. 
The  space  between  the  pillars. 

To  Intercommon,  in-ter-kom'-mfm,  v.  n.  To  feed 
at  the  same  table. 

Isterco.mmtjmty,  in-ter-kom-mu'-ne-te,  s-  A  mu- 
tual communication  or  commniiit}'. 

Intercostal,  iii-ter-kos'-tal,  a.  Placed  between  the  ribs. 

Intercourse,  In'-ter-korsc,  s.  Commerce,  exchange; 
communication. 

Intercurrence,  in-ter-kur'-rense,  s.  Passage  between. 

Intercurrent,  in-ter-kur'-rent,  a.  Running  between. 

Interdeal,  in-tcr-dele',  s.    Traffick,  intercourse. 

To  Interdict,  in-t^r-dikt',  v.  a.  To  forbid,  to  pro- 
hibit; to  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with 
the  church.^ 

Interdict,  In'-ter-dikt,  s.  493.    Prohibition,  prohibit- 
ing decree  ;  a  papal  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  celebrate 
the  holy  officts. 
Interdiction,  in-t^r-dik'-shun,  s.     Prohibition,  for- 


bidding decree  ;  curse,  from  the  papal  interdict. 

u'-e,  a.  512.  Bel 
interdiction.— For  the  o,  sec  JJomestick 


Interdictory,  in-ter-dik'-tui 


longing  to 
To  concern,  to  affect, 


To  Interest,  in'-t^r-^st,  v.  a. 
to  give  share  in. 

Interest,  in -t^r-?;st,  s.  Concern,  advantage,  good;  in- 
fluence over  others ;  share,  part  in  any  thing,  participa- 
tion;  regard  to  private  profit;  money  paid  for  use,  usu- 
ry ;  any  surplus  of  advantage. 

7'o  Interfere,  in-t^r- fere',  «.  a.  To  interpose,  to  iu- 
tcrin<;(ldlc ;  to  clash,  to  oppose  each  other. 

lNTEHKEHKNCE,in-t£r-fc'-r6use,  s.  An  interposing,  an 
intermeddling. 

fO'  'I'here  ih  a  perfectly  new  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
b^  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  which  frouiitw 
singularity,  bida  fair  for  a  reception  among  the  minor  cri- 
ticks  in  pronunciation,  etspecially  when  there  are  at  lirst  sight 
a  few  plauMible  analogies  in  ha  favour.  W  hy,  these  criticks 
will  nay,  Hhould  we  not  pronounce  this  word  wiih  theaccent 
on  the  antepenullimafe  Hy liable,  as  well  as  conference,  de- 
ferenrr,  ■prrjermv,  ,  tnfen  urc^  and  circumference.,  which  it 
iH  evident  are  not  Joriiied  from  onr  verbs  to  confer,  defer, 
etc.  but  Iroin  the  I,atiii  <  o///<  rr  /i*,  deferens,  etc, Jl  may 
be  answered,  that  an  there  ih  no  Liuiii  v  erb trr/^^ro,  there 
iH  not  the  Maine  reason  lor  a«;c<!ntiiig  this  word  on  the  ante- 
pcnultininte  Mailable,  as  there  ih  l(.r  the  other  words:  and 
therefore  lonning  interference  from  our  om  u  verb  to  nitrr- 
ferc,  seeiiiM  prelerable  to  the  forming  ol  a  nnnigrel  liatin 
word,  merely  to  avoid  a  formative  ol  our  own;  especially 


when  we  have  so  many  words  in  a  similar  termination  de- 
riving their  accent  from  the  verb;  as  defiance,  from  defy; 
reliance,  from  reltj;  assurance,  from  assure,  etc.  and  even 
in  this  termination  condolence,  from  condole ;  and  why  not 
interference  from  interfere  Entick's  is  the  only  Diction- 
ary in  which  1  have  found  this  very  common  and  useful 
word ;  but  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  got  it,  this  omission  in 
other  Dictionaries  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Interfluent,  in-ter'-fiu-eut,  a.  518.  Flowing  between. 
Interfulgeni,  in-ter-ful'-jent,  a.    Shining  between. 
Interfused,  in-ter-fuzd',  a.  359.    Poured  or  scattered 

between. 

Interjacency,  in-ter-ja'-sen-se,  s.  The  act  or  state 
of  lying  between  ;  the  thing  lying  between. 

Interjacent,  in-ter-ja-sent,  a.  Intervening,  lying 
between. 

Interjection,  in-tei'-jek'-sliun,  s.  A  part  of  speech 
that  discovers  the  mnid  to  be  seized  or  affected  with  some 
passion,  such  as  are  in  English,  Oh!  alas!  ah!  interven- 
tion, interposition  ;  act  of  something  coming  between. 

Interim,  in'-ter-ira,  s.  554.  Mean  time,  intervening 
time. 

To  Interjoin,  in-ter-join',  v.  n.  To  join  mutually, 
to  intermarry. 

Interiour,  In-te'-re-flr,  a.  Internal,  inner,  not  out- 
ward, not  superficial. 

Interknowledgb,  in-ter-nol'-ledje,  s.  Mutual  know- 
ledge. 

To  Interlace,  in-ter-lase',  v.  a.    To  intermix,  to  put 

one  thing  within  another. 
Interlapse,  in-t6r-Iapse',  s.  The  flow  of  time  between 

any  two  events. 
To  Interlard,  in-t^r-lard',  v.  a.    To  mix  meat  with 

bacon  or  fat;  to  interpose,  to  insert  between ;  to  diversify 

by  mixture. 

To  Interleave,  in-tcr-leve',  v.  a.  To  chequer  a 
book  by  the  insertion  of  blank  leaves. 

To  Interline,  in  ter  line',  u.  a.  To  write  in  alternate 
lines;  to  correct  by  something  written  between  the  lines. 

Interlineation,  iii-ter-lin-e-a -shfin,  s.  Correction 
made  by  writing  between  the  lines. 

7'o  Interlink,  in-ter-I]n<^k',  a.  To  connect  chains 
one  to  another,  to  join  one  in  another. 

Interlocution,  iii-ter-lo-ku'-shun,  s.  Dialogue,  in- 
terchange of  speech;  preparatory  proceeding  in  law. 

Interlocutor,  in-ter-lok'-ku-tur,  s.  518.  Dialogist, 
one  that  talks  with  another. 

{^r  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  the  en- 
clitical  accent,  that  this  word,  though  perfectly  Latin,  and 
having  the  penultimate  u  long,  has  not  been  able  to  preserve 
the  accent  on  that  syllable.  Mr.  IXares  is  the  only  orthoe- 
pist  who  places  the  accent  on  u  ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Ashj  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, and  Entick,  accent  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  1  prefer 
Mr.  Nares's  accentuation. — See  Prolocutor. 

Interlocutory,  in-ter-lok'-ku-tiir-e,  a.  512.  Con- 
sisting of  dialogue;  preparatory  to  decision. 
For  the  last  o,  sec  JJomestick. 
To  Interlope,  iu-tci'-lopc',  v.  n.    To  run  between 

farties  and  intercept  the  advantage  that  one  should  gain 
roin  the  other. 

Interloper,  In-tCr-lo'-pur,  s.  98.    One  who  runs  into 

business  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Interlucent,  in-ter-lu'-sent,  a.    Shining  between. 
Interlude,  In'-tCr-lude,  s.    Something  played  at  the 

intervals  of  festivity,  a  iarce. 
Interluency,  in-ter-lu'-^n-sc,  s.    Water  interposited, 

interposition  of  a  flood. 

Intkulunah,  iii-lOr-liV-nar,      i  „     „  ,     .     ,  ^, 
,  2         ,1'     '    t  J  ff.    Belonging  to  the 

iNTEHnrNARY,  in-ter-lii -nar-c,) 

time  wiien  the  moon,  about  to  change,  is  invisible. 
IntI'Kmauriage,  ill-tor  mar'  ridjc,  s.  90.274.  Mar- 
riage between  two  families,  where  each  takes  one  and 
gives  another. 

Tit  Intkkmarry,  in-tii'-iiiar -re,  v.  n.  To  marry  some 

of  eacii  I'amily  uilh  the  other. 
7'o  Intehmedulk,  in-tei-iii^d'-dl,  v.  n.     To  interpose 

officiously. 

Intkhmkddleu,  in-tir-iuud'-dl-dr,  s.    One  that  iutcr- 

posuti  ofliciousiy. 
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Intermediacy,  in-ter-me'-de-a-se,  or  in-tSr-me'-je 


a-se,  s.  294.    Interposition,  intervention. 

IxTERMEDiAL,  In-tei-me'-de-al,  or  in-ter-ine'-je-al, 
a.  294.    Intervenin;?,  lying  between,  intervenient. 

Intermediate,  in-tlr-me'-de-ate,  a.  Intervening, 
interposed. — See  Immediate. 

Iiii'TERMEDiATELY,  in-tei'-me'-de-ate-le,  ad.  376.  By 
way  of  intervention. — See  Immediate. 

Interment,  in-ter'-ment,       Burial,  sepulture, 

Itvtermigratiox,  In-ter-me-gra'-shfin,  s.  Act  of  re- 
mo\ing  from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  that  of  two  par- 
ties removing,  each  takes  the  place  of  the  other. 

Interminable,  in  ter -me-iia-bl,  a.  Immense,  ad- 
mitting no  boundary. 

Intermixate,  in  ter'-me-nate,  a.  91.  Unbounded, 
unlimited. 

Intermination,  in-ter-me-na'-shun,  s.  Menace,  threat. 
To  Ixtermixgle,  in-ter-ming'-gl,  v,  a.    To  mingle, 

to  mix  some  things  among  others. 
To  IxtermijNGLe,  in-t6r-ming'-gl,  v.  n.    To  be  mixed 

OF  incorporated. 
Ixtermissiox,  in-ter-mish'-un,  s.    Cessation  for  a  time, 

pause,  intermediate  stop;  intervenient  time;  state  of  being 

intermitted;  the  space  between  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever. 

Intermissive,  in-ter-mis'-siv,  a.  158.  Coming  by  fits 
not  continual. 

To  Intermit,  in-ter-mit',  v.  a.    To  forbear  any  thing 

for  a  time,  to  interrupt. 
To  Intermit,  in-ter-mit',  v.  n.  To  grow  mild  between 

the  fits  or  paroxysms. 
Intermittent,  in-ter-mit'-tent, 
To  Intermix,  in-ter-miks',  v.  a. 

to  put  some  things  among  others. 
To  Intermix,  in-ter-miks',  v.  n 

gether. 

Intermixture,  in-ter-miks'-tshure,  s.  461.  Mass 
formed  by  mingling  bodies ;  something  additional  mingled 
in  a  mass. 

Intermundane,  in-ter-mun'-dane,  o. 

tween  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. 
Ixtermural,  in-t^r-mu -ral,  a.  Lying  between  walls. 
Intermutual,  in-ter-mu'-tshu-al,  a.  Mutual,  inter- 
'  changed. 

Intern,  in-tern',  a.    Inward,  intestine,  not  foreign. 
Internal,  in-ter'-nal,  a.    Inward,  not  external  j  intrin- 

sick,  not  depending  on  external  accidents,  real. 
Internally,  in-ter'-nal- e,  ad.     Inwardly;  mentally, 


a.  Coming  by  fits 
To  mingle,  to  join. 

To  be  mingled  to 


Subsisting  be 


Endeavouring 


intellectually 
Internecine,  in-ter-ne'-sine,  a.  149. 

mutual  destruction. 
Internecion,  in-t^r-ne -shun,  s.  Massacre,  slaughter. 
Internuncio,  in-ter-nun'-she-o,  s.  Messenger  between 

two  parties. 

IxTERPELLATiON,  in-tcr-pel-la -shuR,  s.  A  summons, 
a  call  upon. 

To  Interpolate,  !n-t^r'-po-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  foisl 
any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does  not  belong;  to  re- 
new, to  begin  again. 

Interpolation,  in-ter-po-la'-shun,  s.  Something  ad- 
ded or  put  into  the  original  matter. 

Interpolator,  in-ter'-po-la-tur,  s.  521.  One  that 
foists  in  counterfeit  passages. 

Interposal,  in-ter-po'-zal,  s.  Interposition,  agency 
between  two  persons;  intervention. 

To  Interpose,  in-ter-poze',  v.  a.  To  thrust  in  as  an 
obstruction,  interruption,  or  inconvenience ;  to  offer  as  a 
succour  or  relief;  to  place  between,  to  make  intervenient. 

To  Interpose,  in-t£^r-p6ze',  v.  n.  To  mediate,  to  act 
between  two  parties;  to  put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 

Interposer,  in-ter-po -zur,  s.  98.  One  that  comes 
between  others ;  an  intervenient  agent,  a  mediator. 

Interposition,  in-t6r-p6-zish'-un,  s.  Intervenient 
agency  ;  meditation,  agency  between  parties  ;  intervention, 
state  ot  being  placed  between  two ;  any  thing  interposed. 

To  Interpret,  in-tSr'-pr^t,  v.  a.  To  explain,  to  trans- 
late to  decipher,  to  give  a  solution. 


Interpretablb,  in-ter'-pre-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
expounded. 

Interpretation,  in-ter-pre-ta'-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
interpreting,  explanation ;  the  sense  given  by  any  inter- 
preter, exposition. 

Interpretative,  in-t^r'-pre-ta-tiv,  a.  512.  Collected 
by  interpretation. 

Interpretatiyely,  !n-ter'-pre-ta-tiv-le,  ad.  512. 
As  may  be  collected  by  interpretation. 

Interpreter,  in-ter'-pre-tur,  s.  An  expositor,  an  ex- 
pounder; a  translator. 

Interpunction,  in-ter-pungk'-shun,  s.  Pointing 
between  words  or  sentences. 

Interregnum,  in-ter-reg'-num,  s.  The  time  in  which 
a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  of  one  prince  and 
accession  of  another. 

Interreign,  in-ter-rane',  s.    Vacancy  of  the  throne. 

To  Interrogate,  in-ter'-ro-gate,  v.  a.  To  examine, 
to  question. 

To  Interrogate,  in-ter'-ro-gate,  v.  n.  To  ask,  to 
put  questions. 

Interrogation,  in  -ter-ro-ga'-shfln,  s.     A  question 

put,  an  inquiry;  a  note  that  marks  a  question,  thus,  ('*). 
Interrogative,  in-ter-rog'-ga-tiv,  a.     Denoting  a 

question,  expressed  in  a  questionary  form  of  words. 
Interrogative,  in-ter-rog'-ga-tiv,  s.  512.  A  pronoun 

used  in  asking  questions,  as, who?  what? 
Interrogatively,  in-t^r-rog'-ga-tiv-le,  ad.  In  form 

of  a  question. 

Interrogator,  in-ter'-ro-ga-tur,  s.  521.  An  a»ker 
of  questions. 

Interrogatory,  in-ter-rog'-ga-tur-e,  s.  512.  A 
question,  an  inquiry. —  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestidc. 

Interrogatory,  in-ter-rog'-g«^-tur-e,  a.  557.  Con- 
taining a  question,  expressing  a  question. 

To  Interrupt,  in-ter-rupt',  v.  a.  To  hinder  the 
process  of  any  thing  by  breaking  in  upon  it ;  to  hinder 
one  from  proceeding,  by  interposition ;  to  divide,  to  se- 
parate. 

Interruptedly,  in-ter-rup'-ted-Ie,  ad.  Not  in  con- 
tinuity; not  without  stoppages. 

Interrupter,  in-ter-rupt'-iir,  s.  98>  He  who  inter- 
rupts. 

Interruption,  in-ter-rup'-shun,  s.  Interposition, 
breach  of  continuity ;  hinderance,  stop,  obstruction. 

Interscapular,  in-ter-skap'-pu-lar,  a.  Placed  between 
the  shoulders. 

To  Interscind,  in-ter-sind',  v.  a.  To  cut  olf  by  in- 
terruption. 

To  Interscribe,  in-ter-skrlbe',  v.  o.  To  write  be- 
tween. 

Intersecant,  in-ter-se'-kant,  a.  Dividing  any  thing 
into  parts. 

To  Intersect,  in-ter-slkt',  v.  a.    To  cut,  to  divide 

each  other  mutually. 
To  Intersect,  in-ter-sekt',  v.  n.    To  me<  t  and  cross 

each  other. 

Intersection,  in-ter-sek'-shiin,  s.    The  point  where 

lines  cross  each  other. 
To  Intersert,  in-ter-sert',  v.  a.    To  put  in  between 

other  things. 

Intersertion,  in-ter-ser'-shun,  s.  An  insertion,  or 
thing  inserted  between  any  things. 

To  Intersperse,  in-t^r-sp^rse',  v.  a.  To  scatter 
here  and  there  among  other  things. 

Interspersion,  in-t^r-sper'-.slmn,  s.  The  act  of 
scattering  here  and  there. 

Interstellar,  in-ter-stel'-Iar,  a.  Intervening  be- 
tween the  stars. 

Interstice,  in'-ter-stis,  or  in-ter -stis,  s.  Space  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another. 

(Sr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan, 
W.Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  place  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  of  this  Mord;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Bailey,  and  Entick,  on  the  lirst.  1  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  this  the  better  accentua- 
tion:  for  as  this  word  must  be  derived  trom  the  noun  in- 
terstitiumy  and  not  from  the  verb  intersto,  the  rule  so 
often  mentioned,  of  changing  the  secondary  accent  of  the 
Latin  word,  when  shortened  into  the  principal  accent  of 
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^  559.  Fate  73,  far  T7,  faU  83,  fat  81  — roe  93,  m^t  95 


INT 

pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  move  164, 


a.    To  unite  by 


the  English  word,  must  take  place  here.—  See  Academy 
and  Incomparable.  ,     ,  ^,  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  could  he  the  reason  that 
this  majority  of  orthoepists  should  be  found  on  tiie  side  of 
the  penultimate  pronunciation  of  this  word.  It  is  cei'tain 
that  the  greater  part  do  but  copy  from  former  Dictionaries ; 
but  when  an  uncouth  and  uncommon  pronunciation  is  ad- 
opted, it  is  generally  for  some  learned  reason  from  the 
dead  languages,  which  the  common  inspector  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  conceiving.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  from  the  original  liatin, 
that  Me  should  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
interstice,  which  would  not  oblige  us  to  lay  the  stress  on 
the  same  syllable  of  interfere^  intervene^  intercourse,  in- 
terval, sujter flux,  etc. ^ 

INTERSTITIAL,  Ill-ter-stish'-al,  a.  Containing  inter- 
stices. ^  ^  ^ 

IxTERTEXTURE,  in-tei'-teks'-tsliure,  s.  Diversification 
of  things  mingled  <ir  woven  one  among  another, 

To  IxTERTWiME,  1n-t6r-tAvine', 

lo  l%TERTWisT,  in-ter- twist', 
twisting  one  in  another. 

IxTEHVAL,  in -tf'i'-Vfil,  s.  Spaces  between  places,  in 
terstice  ;  time  jiassing  between  two  assignable  points,  re 
mission  of  delirium  or  distemper. 

{cj-  Dr.  Kenrick,  of  all  our  orthoepists,  is  the  only  one 
vho  accents  this  word  on  the  second  syllable. 
7'o  Interveive,  in-ter-Tene',  v.  n.    To  come  between 

things  or  persons. 
Intervenient,    in-ter-ve -ne-ent,    a.  Intercedent 

passing  between. 
IxTERVEivTiON,  in-t6r-ven'-shim,  s.    Agency  between 

persons;  agency  between  antecedents  and  cousecutives ; 

interposition,  the  state  ot]^  being  interposed. 
To  IxTERVERT,  iii-tcr-vert',  v.  a.    To  turn  to  another 

course. 

Interview,  in'-ter-vu,  S.  Mutual  sight,  sight  of  each 
other. 

To  iNTERVoiiVE,  in-tcr-volv',  V.  a.    To  involv 

within  another. 
To  Interweave,  In-ter-weve',  v.  a.  Pret.  Intervwve 

Part.  pass.  Interwoven,  Interwove,  or  Intcrweaved.  To 

mix  one  with  another  in  a  regular  texture,  to  intermingle 
Intestable,  in-tes'-ta-bl,  a.    Disqualified  to  make  i 

will. 

Intestate,  in-tes'-tate,  a.  91.  Wanting  a  will,  dying 
without  a  will. 

Intestinal,  iii-tes'-te-nai,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  the 
guts. 

pj-  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  third  syllable  with  the  i  long,  because  the  i  in  the 
Latui  intetitiuumislong ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  makes  it  more  pro- 
perly a  formative  of  our  own  from  intestine;  and  even  if 
we  were  to  allow  this  adjective  to  be  derived  immediately 
from  the  Latin  substantive  of  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
we  may  see  in  Principles,  ]\o.  SOIi,  h,  how  many  exceptions 
there  are  to  this  rule,  and  how  probable  it  is  that  this  word 
is  one. 

Intestine,  in-t^s'-tln,  a.  140.    Internal,  inward;  con- 
tained in  the  body;  domestick,  not  foreign. 
Intestines,  in-tSs'-tinz,  s.    The  guts,  the  bowels. 
To  Inthbal,  in-tferawl',  v.  a.  406.    To  enslave,  to 

shackle,  to  reduce  to  servitude. 
Inthhalment,  In-thrawV-m^nt,  s.  Servitude,  slavery. 
To  In  throne,  in-f/irone',  v.  a.    To  raise  to  royalty, 

to  seat  on  a  throne. 
Intimacy,  iii'-te-ma-se,  S.    Close  familiarity. 
Intimate,  in'  t(;-inat,  a.  91.    Inmost,  inward,  intes- 
tine ;  familiar,  closely  acquainted. 
Intimate,  in'-te-mat,  s.    A  familiar  friend,   one  who 

is  truHted  with  our  thoughts. 
7'o  Intimate,  in'- to  in  site,  v.  a.  91.    To  hint,  to  poin 

out  indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly. 
Intimately,  in'-t/;  inatc-lc,  ad.    Closely,  with  inter 

mixture  of  partH ;  familiarly,  with  close  friendship. 
Intimation,  in  tr  ini'i'  slnni,  ».    Hint,  obscure  or  in 

direct  declaration  or  direction. 

To  Intimidath,  In  tini'  (--(liUo,  v.  a.    To  make  fear 
ful,  to  duHtardize,  to  make  cowardly. 

Intire,  In  tire',  a.    Whole,  undiminlwhcd,  unbroken. 


Into,  in' -to,  jJrej).  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place; 
noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside  ;  noting  a  new  state 
to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  the  agency  of  a  cause. 
Intolerable,  in-tor  ier-a-bl,  a.    Insufferable,  not  to 

be  endured ;  bad  be^j  ond  sufferance. 
Intolerableness,  in-tol'-ler-a-bi-nes,  s.  554,  555. 

Quality  of  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 
Intolerably,  in-tol'-ler-a-ble,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond 
endurance. 

Intolerant,  in-toi'-ler-ant,  a.  Not  enduring,  not  able 
to  endure. 

Intolerance,  in-tol'-er-anse,  s.    Want  of  toleration. 
To  Is  tomb,  iii-toOm',  i^.  a.  347.     To  enclose  in  a 

funeral  monument,  to  bury. 
Intonation,  in-to-na'-shun,  s.    Manner  of  sounding. 
To  Intone,  in-toiie,  v.  n.    To  make  a  slow  protracted 
noise. 

To  Intort,  in-tort',  v.  a.    To  twist,  to  wreath,  to 
wring. 

To  Intoxicate,  in-toks'-e-katc,  v.  a.    To  inebriate, 

to  make  drunk. 
Intoxication,    in-toks-e-Iia'-shun,  s.  Inebriation, 

the  act  of  making  drunk,  the  state  of  being  drunk. 
Intractable,  in-trak'-ta-bl,  a.    Ungovernable,  stub- 
born, obstinate,  unmanageable,  furious. 
Intractaeleness,  in-trak'-ta-bi-nes,  s.  Obstinacy, 
perverseness. 

Intractably,  In-trak'-ta-ble,  ad.  Unmanageably, 

stubbornly. 

Intranquillity,  in-tran-kwil'-e-te,  s.  Unquietness, 
want  of  rest. 

Intransmltable,  in-trans-mu'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Un- 
changeable to  any  other  substance. 
To  Intreasure,  in-trCzh'-ure,  v.  a.    To  lay  up  as 
in  a  treasury. 

To  Intrench,  in-trensh',  v.  n.     To  invade,  to  en- 
croach, to  cut  olF  part  of  what  belongs  to  another;  to 
break  with  hollows;  to  fortify  with  a  trench. 
Intrenchant,  in-tr6nsh'-ant,  a.    Not  to  be  divided, 

not  to  be  wounded,  indivisible. 
Intrenchment,  in-trensh'-mSnt,  s.  Fortification  with 
a  trench. 

'ntrepid,  in-trcp'-id,   a.     Fearless,   daring,  bold, 
brave. 

Intrepidity,  in-tre-pid'-e-te,  s.  Fearlessness,  courage, 
boldness. 

Intrepidly,  in-trcp'-id-lc,  ad.    Fearlessly,  boldly, 
daringly. 

Intricacy,  in'-tre-ka-se,  s.    State  of  being  entangled, 

perplexity,  involution. 
Intricate,  in'-trc-kate,  a.  91.   Entangled,  perplexed, 

involved,  complicated,  obscure. 
To  Intricate,  in'-tre-kiite,  v.  a.  91.    To  perplex,  to 

darken.    j\ol  in  use. 
Intricately,  in'-tre-katc-le,   ad.     With  involution 

of  one  in  another,  with  perplexity. 
Intricateness,  in'-tre-katc-nes,  S.    Perplexity,  in- 
volution, obscurity. 
Intrigue,  in-trcc^',  s.  112.  337.    A  plot,  a  private 
transaction  in  which  many  parties  are  enga^jed  ;  a  love 
plot;  intricacy,  complication;  the  complication  or  per- 
plexity of  a  fable  or  j)oem. 
To  Intrigue,  in-trecg-',  v.  n.  560.    To  form  plots,  to 

carry  on  private  designs;  to  carry  on  an  affair  of  love. 
Intriguer,  in-ti  rjV'-ur,  s.  98.   One  who  busies  himself 
in  private  trnnsactions,  one  who  forms  plots,  one  who 
pursues  Momen. 
Intuiguingly,  in-treeg'-ing-le,  ad.    With  intrigue, 
wilh  secret  plotting, 

Intrinskcal,  iii-triii'-8c-kal,  a.  Internal,  solid,  natural, 
not  accidental. 

KV"  This  Mord,  derived  from  the  Latin  intrinsrcus.  Dr. 
.lolniHon  IcIIh  n«,  is  now,  contrary  to  etymology,  generally 


Intirknehh,  In  tlre'-n^H,  s.     WholenesH,  integrity. 


IS  now 
written  iiilriiinical. 

1\trin(secally,    in-trni'-sr-kal-/',  ad. 
naturally,  really;  A>ithin,  at  the  inside. 

Intrinsecate,  in-ti'iu'-sic-katc,  o. 
Ictc. 


Internally, 
Perplexed.  Obso- 
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nJr  167,  n6t  163  -  tiibe  171,  t^b  172,  bi^U  173  —  h\l  299 


INV 

p5und  313  ~  thin  466,  Tnis  469. 


as  the 


Intrixsick,  In-trln'-sik,  a.  Inward,  internal,  real, 
true ;  not  depending  on  accident,  fixed  in  the  nature  oi 
the  thing. 

To  Introduce,  in-tro-diise',  v.  a.  376.  To  conduct 
or  usher  into  a  place,  ov  to  a  person ;  to  bring  something 
into  notice  or  practice;  to  produce,  to  give  occasion;  to 
bring  into  Mriting  or  discourse  by  proper  preparatives. 

Introducer,  in-tro-du'-sur,  s.  One  who  conducts 
another  to  a  place  or  person ;  any  one  m  ho  brings  any 
thing  into  practice  or  notice.  ^ 

Introduction,  In-tro-diik'-sluin,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
ducting or  ushering  to  any  place  or  person;  the  act  ot 
bringing  any  new  thing  into  notice  or  practice ;  the  pre- 
face, or  part  of  a  book  containing  previous  matter 

Introductive,  In-tro-dftk'-tiv,  a.     Serving  i 
means  to  introduce  something  else. 

Introductory,  In-tro-duk'-tiir-e,  a.  512.  Previous, 
serving  as  a  means  to  something  farther. 

I.VTROGRESslOX,  lii-tro-gresh'-un,  s.  Entrance,  the  act 
of  entering.  ,      ,    ,  , 

Intromission,  in-tro-mish -iin,  s.    The  act  of  send- 

To  Intromit,  in  tro  mit ,  v.  a.    To  send  in,  to  let  m, 

to  admit,  to  ailow  to  enter.  ^ 
To  Introspect,  in-tro-spekt,  v.  a.    To  take  a  view 

of  the  inside.  ^  ^  ^ 

Introspection,  in-tro-spek  -shun,  s.    A  view  of  the 

inside. 

Introvenient,  In-tro-Te  -ne-ent,  a.  Entering,  coming 
in. 

To  Introvert,  In-tro-\ert',  v.  a.    To  turn  inwards. 

$5=-  This  word  is  not  in  any  Dictionary  1  have  seen,  but 
from  its  real  utility  ought  to  be  in  all  of  them.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly expressive  of  that  act  of  the  mind  which  turns  our 
thoughts  upon  oursehes;  and  is  so  happily  exemplified  by 
Hannah  Alore,  in  her  Strictures  on  Female  Education,  as 
at  once  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  thought  and  the  pro 
priety  of  the  expression.  Speaking  of  that  exquisite  sen- 
sibility which  some  females  plead  as  a  reason  for  shunning 
that  distress,  in  the  removing  of  which  it  should  be  exerted, 
she  savs,  "  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which  God  im- 
planted in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  us  in  reliev- 
ing the  miseries  of  others,  is  thus  introverted,  and  learns 
to  consider  self  as  not  the  agent,  but  the  object  oi  compas- 
sion. Tenderness  is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-hearted ; 
and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of  others,  this  taisc 
delicacy  reserves  its  own  selfish  tears,  for  the  more  elegant 
and  less  expensive  sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the 
pathetick  tragedy."  Vol.  II.  p.l'i^?. 

To  Intrude,  In-troOd',  v.  n.  176.  To  come  in  un- 
welcome by  a  kind  of  violence,  to  enter  without  invita 
tion  or  permission;  to  encroach,  to  force  in  uncalled  or 
unpermitted. 

To  Intrude,  !n-trood',  v.  a.  339.  To  force  without 
right  or  welcome. 

Intruder,  in-troo-dur,  s.  98.  One  who  forces  himself 
into  company  or  affairs  without  right. 

Intrusion,  In-troo'-zlifm,  s.  The  act  of  thrusting  or 
forcing  any  thing  or  person  into  any  place  or  state;  en- 
croachment upon  any  person  or  place ;  voluntary  and  un- 
called undertaking  of  any  thing. 

Intrusive,  in-troo'-siv,  Intruding,  coming  into  com 
pany  without  invitation. 

This  word  has  not  found  its  way  into  any  ot  our 

Dictionaries,  except  Scott's  and  Entick's ;  but  for  its  legiti 

macy  and  utility,  the  publick  ear  will  be  a  sufficient  warrant 

without  any  authority  to  exemplify  it. 

To  Intrust,  In-trust',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  confidence 
to  charge  with  any  secret. 

Intuition,  in-tii-isli -un,  s.  Sight  of  any  thing,  im- 
mediate knowledge ;  knowledge  not  obtained  by  deduction 
of  reason. 

Intuitive,  !n-tu'-e-tiv,  a.  Seen  by  the  mind  im- 
mediately; seeing,  not  barely  believing;  having  the  power 
of  discovering^  truth  immediately  without  ratiocination. 

Intuitively,  in-tu'-e-tiv-le,  ad.  Without  deduction 
of  reason,  by  immediate  perception. 

Intumescence,  In-tu-mes^sSnse,  )   ^  ^viqW 

Intumescency,  in-tu-mes -s^n-se, )  *  '  ' 
tumour. 

Itsturgescence,  !n-tiir-j^s'-s€nse,  s.  510.  Swelling, 
the  act  or  Bte  of  swelling. 


Unchangeable,  con- 
Immutability, 
Unchangeably, 


To  Intwine,  !n-twlne',  v.  a.     To  twist  or  wreath 

together ;  to  encompass  by  circling  round  it. 
To  InvadIs,  !n-v«ide',  v.  a.    To  attack  a  countiy,  to 

make  an  hostile  entrance ;  to  assail,  to  assault. 
Invader,  in-va'-diir,  s.  98.     One  who  enters  with 

hostility  into  the  possessions  of  another;  an  assailant. 
Invalid,  in-val'-id,  a.     Weak,  of  no  weight  or  ef- 
ficacy. 

Invalid,  In-va-leed',  s.  112.  One  disabled  by  sick- 
ness or  hurts. 

To  IivvALiDATE,  in-val'-e-date,  v.  a.    To  weaken,  to 

deprive  of  force  or  eflicacy. 
Invalidity,  in-va-lld'-e-te,  s.     Weakness,  want  of 

efficacy. 

Invaluable,  in-val'-u-a-bl,  a.  Precious  above  es- 
timation, inestimable. 

Invariable,  in-va'-re  a-bl, 
stant. 

Invariableness,  in-va-re-a-bl-nes, 

constancy. 
Invariably,   in-va'-re-a-ble,  ad. 

constantly. 

Invasion,  In-va'-zhun,  s.    Hostile  entrance  upon  the 

rights  or  possessions  of  another,  hostile  encroachment. 
Invasive,  in-va -slv,  a.  158.  428.    Entering  hostilely 

upon  other  men's  possessions. 
Invective,  in-vek'-tiv,  s.  140.    A  severe  censure  in 

peech  or  writing. 
Invective,  in-vek'-tiv,  a.    Satirical,  abusive. 
Invectively,  in-vek'-tiv-Ie,   ad.     Satirically,  ab- 
usively. 

To  Inveigh,  in-va ,  v.  n.  249.  390.  To  utter  cen- 
sure or  reproach. 

Inveigher,  in-va -ur,  s.    Vehement  railer. 

To  Inveigle,  in-ve'-gl,  v.  a.  250.  To  persuade  to 
something  bad  or  hurtful,  to  wheedle,  to  allure. 

Inveigler,  iii-ve'-gl-ur,  s.  98.  Seducer,  deceiver, 
allurer  to  ill. 

Inuendo,  in-u-en'-do,  s.    A  distant  notice;  a  hint. 

To  I\vent,  in-vent',  v.  a.  To  discover,  to  find  out ; 
to  forge,  to  contrive  falsely;  to  feign;  to  produce  some- 
thing new  in  writing,  or  in  mechanicks. 

Inv ENTER,  in-vent'-iir,  s.  One  who  produces  some- 
thing new,  a  deviser  of  something  not  known  before ;  a 
teller  of  fictions. 

Invention,  in-ven'-sliim,  s.  Fiction,  discovery,  act 
of  producing  something  new ;  forgery;  the  thing  invented. 

Inventive,  in-ven'-tiv,  a.  Quick  at  contrivance,  ready 
at  expedients. 

Inventor,  lii-vent'-ur,  s.  166.    A  finder  out  of  some- 
thing new;  a  contriver,  a  framer. 
Inventorially,  in-ven-to'-re-al-e,  ad.    In  manner 

of  an  inventory. 
Inventory,  in'-ven-tur-e,  s.  512.  An  account  or 
catalogue  of  moveables. —For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
•itr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Eutick,  and  Bailey,  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  on  the  second. 
Dr  Kenrick  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  accent  is  sometimes 
placed  on  the  first ;  w  hich  is  indeed  very  apparent  from 
the  number  of  writers  I  have  produced  for  that  accentua- 
tion But  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation  is  not  better 
supported  by  authority  than  by  analogy.  For  if  we  had 
an  English  word  from  which  a  word  of  this  kind  might  be 
formed,  as  declaratory,  defamatory,  etc.  the  accent  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  rfec/are, 
defame  etc.  but  if  we  have  no  such  corresponding  English 
word  and  the  word  of  this  termination  comes  from  the 
Latin  as  promontory,  desultory,  etc.  the  w  ord  then  takes 
the  secondary  accent  we  give  the  Latin  words  promonto- 
rium,  dcsultorius,  etc.  INow  though  our  English  verb  to 
invent  comes  from  the  same  parent  invenio  as  inventory, 
it  is  in  so  different  a  sense  as  to  have  no  claim  to  the 
parentage.  As  therefore  inventarium  is  the  latter  Latin 
word  from  which  this  word  is  derivedj  and  as  this  has  the 
secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable  in  our  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  so  inventory  must  have  the  principal  accent  on 
the  same  syllable  in  English.  —  See  Academy,  Incomparable 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nu  162,  mSve  164, 

etc.    Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  furnishes  us  with  an  authority 
from  Shakespeare,  against  himself: 
"I  found 

"  Forsooth  an  inventory  thus  importing 
"  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate.  " 
Invextress,  in-veii'-tres,  s.    A  female  that  invents. 


Inverted,  reciprocal,  op- 


I.WERSE,  In-\  erse  ,  a.  431. 
posed  to  Direct.  ^ 

KVERSiox,  In-ver'-shun,  s.  Change  of  order  or  time 
so  as  that  the  last  is  iirst,  and  first  last ;  change  of  place, 
so  as  that  each  takes  the  room  of  the  other. 

To  INVERT,  in-\  ert',  v.  a.  556.  To  turn  upside  down 
to  place  in  contrary  method  or  order  to  that  which  was 
beiore ;  to  place  the  last  first. 

IxvERTEDLY,  in-ver'-ted-lc,  ad.  In  contrary  or  re- 
versed order. 

To  Invest,  In-vest',  v.  a.     To  dress,  to  clothe,  to 

array;  to  place  in  possession  of  a  rank  or  office;  to  adorn 

to  grace;  to  confer,  to  give;  to  enclose,  to  surround  so 

as  to  intercept  succours  or  provisions. 
IxVESTiEXT,  in-ves'-tshent,  a.  464.  Covering,  clothing 
Ixvesttgable,  in-ves'-te-g-ii-bl,  a.    To  he  searched 

out,  discoverable  by  rational  disquisition. 
To  Investigate,  Iii-ves'-te-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  search 

out,  to  find  out  b.v  rati^onal  disquisition. 
Investigation,  in-ves-te-ga'-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

the  mind  by  which  unknown  truths  are  discovered;  ex 

amination. 

Investiture,  in-ves'-te-ture,  s.  The  right  of  giving 
possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice ;  the  act  of 

giving  possession. 
Investment,  !n-vest'-ment,  s.  Dress,  clothes,  garment 

habit.  ^ 
Inveteracy,  in-vet'-ter-a-se,  s.    Long  continuance  o 

any  thing  bad;  in  physick,  long  continuance  of  a  disease 
Inveterate,  in-vet'-ter-ate,  a.  91.     "^'i  i""- 

tablished;  obstinate  by  long  continuance, 
To  Inveterate,  in-vet'-ter-ate,  v.  a.    To  harden 

or  make  obstinate  by  long^  continuance. 
Inveterateness,  In-vet'-ter-ate-nes,  s.    Long  con 

tinuance  of  any  thing  bad ;  obstinacy  confirmed  by  time 
Inveteration,  in-vet  ter-a -shun,  s.     The  act  of 

hardening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 
Invidious,  in-vid'-e-Qs  or  in-vid'-je-us,  a.  293.  376 

Envious,  malignant;  likely  to  incur  or  to  bring  hatred. 
Invidiously,  in-vid'-e-us-le,  ad.     Malignantly,  e 

viously;  in  a  manner  likely^  to  provoke  hatred. 
Invidiousness,  In-vid'-e-fls-nes,  s.     Quality  of  pro 

voking  envy  or  hatred.  ^ 
To  Invigorate,  !n-vig'-go-rate,  v.  a.     To  endue 

with  vigour,  to  strengthen,  to  animate,  to  enforce, 
Invigoration,  in-vig-go-r«i'-shiin,  s. 

invigorating;  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 
Invincible,  Sn-vin'-se-bi,  a,  405.  Unconquerable 

not  to  be  subdued. 
Invincibleness,  in-vin'-se-bl-nes,  s.  Unconquerable 

neas,  insuperableness. 
Invincibly,  !n-vin -se-ble,  ad.    Insuperably,  uncon 

querably. 

Inviolable,  in-vi'-o-la-bl,  a.  405.    Not  to  be  pro 

faned,  not  to  be  injured;  not  to  be  broken;  insusceptible 

of  hurt  or  wound.  ^  ^ 

Inviolably,  In-vl'-o-la-ble,  ad.     Without  breach 

without  failure. 
Inviolate,  jn-vl'-o-late,  a.  91.    Unhurt,  uninjured 

unpollut(Ml^  unbroken. 
Inviouh,  in-ve  us,  a.    impassable,  untrodden. 
Invisibility,  iii-viz-e-bil'-e-tc,  a    The  state  of  being 

InviHibU;,  impcrccptibleness  to  sight 
Invihiblic,  lii-vi/'-e-bl,   a.  405.     Not  perceptible  by 

the  Higiit,  not  to  b<;  mtrn. 
Invimkly,  in-vi//-6-blc,  ad.     Imperceptibly   to  the 

Hight. 

To  iNviKf  ATK,  In-vls'-katc,  v.  a.  To  lime,  to  entongl 

in  glulinouH  niattrr. 
Invitation,  In-ve  tu-hhi'm,  s.     The  act  of  inviting 

bidding,  or  calling  to  any  thing  w  ith  curvmnny  and  civility 
Invitatohy,  lii-vi'-lu-tfir-i,  a.  512.    Using  invitation 

coutaiuiog  iuvilation. 


The  act  of 


To  Invite,  in  vite',  v.  a.    To  bid,  to  ask  to  anyplace; 

to  allure,  to  persuade. 
To  Invite,  in-vite',  v.  n.   To  give  invitation,  to  alford 
allurement. 

nviter,  in-vl'-tur,  s.  98.    He  who  invites. 
Invitingly,  in-vl'-tlng-le,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as 

invites  or  allures. 
To  Inumbrate,   in-um'-brate,  v.  a.    To  shade,  to 

cover  with  shades. 
Inunction,  in-tingk'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  smearing  or 
anoiuting. 

Inundation,  in-un-da'-shun,  s.    The  overflowing  of 

aters,  flood,  deluge ;  a  confluence  of  any  kind. 
To  Invocate,  in'-vo  kate,  v.  a.  91.     To  invoke,  to 

implore,  to  call  upon,  to  pray  to. 
Invocation,  !n-vo-ka'-t,hfiii,  s.  The  act  of  calling 
upon  in  prayer ;  the  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance  or 
presence  of  an^'  being. 
Invoice,  m'-voise,  s.  A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of 
a  ship,  or  of  the  articles  and  price  of  goods  sent  by  a 
factor. 

To  Invoke,  in-voke',  v.  a.    To  call  upon,  to  implore, 
to  pray  to. 

To  Ijivolve,  in-v6lv',  v.  a.  To  inwrap,  to  cover 
with  any  thing  surrounding;  to  imply,  to  comprise;  to 
entvvist;  to  take  in;  to  entangle;  lo  make  intricate;  to 
blend,  to  mingle  together  confusedly. 
NvoLUNTARiLY,  iu-vol'-un-ta-re-le,  ad.  Not  by 
choice,  not  spontaneously. 
Involuntary,  in-vol'-un-ta-re,  a.     Not  having  the 

power  of  choice ;  not  chosen,  not  done  willingly. 
Involution,  in-vo-iu -shun,  s.    The  act  of  involving 
or  inwrapping ;   the  state  of  being  entangled,  complica- 
tion ;  that  which  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 
To  Inure,  In-ure',  v.  a.    To  habituate,  to  make  ready 

or  willing  by  practice  and  custom,  to  accustom. 
Inurement,  in-ure'-ment,  s.     Practice,  habit,  use, 

custom,  frequency. 
To  Inurn,  in-urn',  v.  a.    To  intomb,  to  bury. 
Inustion,  in-us'-tshun,  s.  464.    The  act  of  burning. 
Inutile,  in-u'-til,  a.  140.    Useless,  unprofitable. 
Inutility,  in-u-til'-e-te,  s.     Uselessness,  unprofit- 
ableness. 

Invulnerable,  in-vul'-ner-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  wounded, 

secure  from  wound. 
To  Inwall,  in-wair,  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  a  wall. 

ad.  88.     Towards  the  internal 

inflection  or  incurvity,  concavely ; 
nto  the  mind  or  thoughts.  — See  Towards. 
Inward,  in'-ward,  a.  Internal,  placed  within ;  intimate, 

domestick  ;  seated  in  the  mind. 
Inward,  in'-ward,  s.  88.  Any  thing  within,  generally 

the  bowels;  intimate,  near  acquaintance. 
Inwardly,  in'-ward-le,  ad.    In  the  heart,  privately; 
in  the  parts  m  ithin,  internally ;  with  inflection  or  con- 
cavity. 

Inwardness,  in'-ward-nes,  s.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 
To  Inweave,  in-wcvc'  v.  a.  227.  Pret.  hwovc  or 
Inwcavcd-  J'art.  pass.  Inwove  or  Inwoven.  To  mix  any 
thing  in  weaving,  so  that  it  forms  part  of  the  texture ; 
to  intwine,  to  complicate. 
To  li\W00D,  in-wud',  v.  a.  307.  To  hide  in  woods. 
Obsolete. 

To  I'^WRAP,  in-rap',  v.  a.  474.    To  cover  by  involn- 
lion,  (o  involve;  to  perplex,  to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or 
obscurity ;  to  ravish  or  transport. 
Inwrought,  in-rawt',  a.  319.    Adorned  with  work. 
To  Inwukatii,  in-rcTHc',  v.  a.  467.    To  surround  as 
with  a  wreath. 

Job,  job,  s.     A  low,  mean,  lucrative  afl'air;  petty, 
pi«ldling  work,  a  piece  of  chance  work;  a  sudden  stab 
with  a  short  in.strumcnt. 
To  Job,  job,  v.  a.    To  strike  suddenly  with  a  sharp 

inslrnnirnt ;  to  drive  in  a  nharp  inHtrtimcnt. 
To  Job,  job,  v.  v.     To  play  the  stockjobber,  to  buy 

and  sell  lis  a  broker. 
Jobber,  job'-bi^r,  s.  98.     A  man  who  sells  stock  in 
the  publick  funds ;  ouu  who  docs  chance  work. 


Inward,  in'-ward. 
Inwards,  in'-wardz, 
parts,  within  ;  with 
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tube  171,  t^b  172,  bull  173  —  6il  299  —  p5und  313  —  thin  466,  Tiiis  469. 


JoBBERXO^T,,  job'-biir-nole,  s.  A  loggerhead,  a 
blockhead. 

Jockey,  jok'-ke,  s.  270.  A  fellow  that  rides  horses 
in  the  race*,  a  niaa  that  deals  in  horses  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish 
fellow. 

To  Jockey,  jok'-ke,  v.  a.    To  justle  hy  riding  against 

one;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Jocose,  jo-kose',  a.    Merry,  waggish,  given  to  jest, 
Jocosely,  jo-kose-le,  ad.      Waggishly,   in  jest,  in 

game. 

JocosEXEss,  jo-kose'-nes, )       „,  .  ■ 

T  .1,4/1^1     '  J  s.    Waggery,  merriment. 

Jocosity,  jo-kos -e-te,     J  bb  ji 

Jocular,  jok'-u-lur,  a.  88.  Used  in  jest,  merry, 
jocose,  waggish. 

JocrLARiTY,  jok-u-lar'-e-te,  s.  Merriment,  disposi- 
tion to  jest. 

JocrivD,  jok'-und,  a.    Merry,  gay,  airy,  lively.  See 

Facund. 

Joci':\DLY,  jok'-und-le,  ud.    Merrily,  gaily. 
To  Jog,  jog',  v.  a.    To  push,  to  shake  hy  a  sudden 

push,  to  ^ive  notice  hy  a  sudden  push. 
To  Jog,  jog",  v.  n.    To  move  hy  small  shocks  ;  to  move 

on  in  a  gentle,  equable  trot. 
Jog,  jog",  s.    A  push,   a  slight  shake,  a  sudden  inter 

ruption  by  a  push  or  shake;  a  rub,  a  small  stop. 
Jogger,  jog'-gdr,  s.  98.    One  who  moves  heavily  and 

dully. 

To  Joggle,  jog'-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  shake,  to  be  in 
tremulous  motion. 

JoHXAPPLE,  jon'-ap-pl,  s.  405.    A  sharp  apple. 

To  Joix,  join,  V.  a.  To  add  one  to  another  in  con- 
tinuity;  to  unite  in  league  or  marriage;  to  dash  together, 
to  encounter ;  to  associate ;  to  unite  in  one  act ;  to  unite 
in  concord ;  to  act  in  concert  with. 

Tq  Joi\,  join,  V.  n.  To  grow  to,  to  adhere,  to  be 
continuous;  to  close,  to  clash;  to  unite  with  in  marriage, 
or  any  other  league ;  to  become  confederate. 

Joinder,  join'-dur,  s.    Conjunction,  joining. 

Joiner,  joln'-fir,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
utensils  of  wood  joined. 

Joinery,  join'-ur-e,  s.  An  art  whereby  several  pieces 
of  wood  are  fitted  and  joined  together. 

Joint,  joint,  S.  Articulation  of  limbs,  juncture  of 
moveable  bones  in  animal  bodies;  hinge,  junctures  which 
admit  motion  of  the  parts;  straierht  lines,  in  joiners' 
language,  are  called  a  joint,  that  iir,  two  pieces  of  wood 
are  shot  or  planed;  a  knot  in  a  plant;  one  of  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher;  Out  of  joint,  luxated, 
slipped  from  the  socket,  or  correspondent  part  where  it 
naturally  moves ;  thrown  into  confusion  and  disorder. 

Joint,  joint,  a.  Shared  among  many ;  united  in  the 
same  possession;  combined,  acting  together  in  concert. 

To  Joint,  joint,  v.  a.  To  join  together  in  confederacy; 
to  form  many  parts  i-nto  one;  to  form  in  articulations; 
to  divide  a  joint,  to  cut  or  quarter  into  joints. 

Jointed,  joint'-ed,  a.    Full  of  joints. 

Jointer,  join'-tia*,  s.  98.    A  sort  of  plane. 

Jointly,  joint'-le,  Together,  not  separately;  in 

a  state  of  union  or  co-operation. 

Jointress,  join'-tres,  s.  One  who  holds  any  thing  in 
jointure. 

Jointstool,  joint-stool',  s.  A  stool  formed  by  framing 
the  joints  into  each  other. 

Jointure,  join'-tshure,  s.  461.    Estate  settled  on  a 
'  wife,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decease. 
Joist,  joist,  s.    The  secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 
Joke,  joke,  s.    A  jest,  something  not  serious. 
To  Joke,  joke,  v.  n.    To  jest,  to  be  merry  in  words  or 
actions. 

Joker,  jo -kur,  s.  98.    A  jester,  a  merry  fellow. 
JoLE,  jole,  s.    The  face  or  cheek ;  the  head  of  a  fish. 
To  JoLL,  jole,  V.  a.    To  beat  the  head  against  any 
thing,  to  clash  with  violence. 

JoLLiLY,  jol  -le-le,  ad.  In  a  disposition  to  noisy 
mirth. 

JoLLiMETST,  jor-Ie-iD^nt,  s.  Mirth,  merriment,  gayety. 


Gayety,  elevation  of  spirit; 


JoLLiNEss,  jol'-le-n^ 
Jollity,  jol'-le-te, 
merriment,  festivity. 
Jolly,  joi'-Ie,  a.    Gay,  merry,  airy,  cheerful,  lively; 

plump,  like  one  in  high  health. 
To  Jolt,  jolt,  v.  n.    To  shake  as  a  carriage  on  rough 
grounil. 

To  Jolt,  jolt,  v.  a.    To  shake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 
Jolt,  jolt,  s.    Shock  as  in  a  carriage. 
JoLTHEAD,  jolt'-hed,  s.    A  great  head,  a  dolt,  a  block- 
head. 

Ionic,  i-on'-ik,  a.  116.  Belonging  to  Ionia;  to  one 
of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language ;  to  one  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture. 

J0N9UILLE,  jun-kwil',  s.    A  species  of  daffodil. 

JoRDEN,  jor'-dn,  s.  103.    A  chamber  pot. 

To  Jostle,  jos'-sl,  v.  a.  472.  To  justle,  to  rush 
against. 

Jot,  jot,  s.    A  point,  a  tittle. 

Jovial,  jo'- ve-al,  a.  88.  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter; 

gay,  airy,  merry. 
Jovially,  jo'-ve-al-e,  ad.    Merrily,  gayly. 
Jovialness,  jo'-ve-al-nes,  s.    Gayety,  merriment. 
JorRNAL,  jur'-nul,  a.  88.  314.    Daily,  quotidian. 
Journal,  jur'-nul,  s.   A  diary,  an  account  kept  of  daily 

transactions;  any  paper  published  daily. 
Journalist,  jur'-nul-ist,  s.    A  writer  of  journals. 
Journey,  jur'-ne,  s.  270,  The  travel  of  a  day;  travle 

by  land;  a  voyage  or  travel  by  sea,  passage  from  place 

to  place. 

To  Journey,  jur'-ne,  v.  n.    To  travel,  to  pass  from 

place  to  place. ^ 
Journeyman,  jar -ne-man,  s.  88.    A  hired  workman. 
Journeywork,  jur'-ne-wurk,  s.     Work  performed 

for  hire. 

Joust,  just,  s.  314.    Tilt,  tournament,  mock  fight.  It 

is  now  written,  less  properly,  Just. 
To  Joust,  jilst,  v.  n.    To  run  in  the  tilt. 
Jowler,  jole'-ilr  s.  98.    A  kind  of  hunting  dog. 
Joy,  joe,  s.  229.  329.    The  passion  produced  by  any 

happy  accident,  gladness;  gayety,  merriment;  happiness; 

a  term  of  fondness. 
To  Joy,  joe,  v.  n.    To  rejoice,  to  be  glad,  to  exult. 
To  Jov,  joe,  v.a.   To  congratulate,  to  entertain  kindly; 

to  gladden,  to  exhilarate, 
JoYANCE,  joe'-anse,  s.    Gayety,  festivity.  Obsolete. 
Joyful,  joe^-ful,  a.    Full  of  joy,  glad,  exulting. 
Joyfully,  jOe'-ful-e,  ad.    With  joy,  gladly. 
JoYFULNESs,  joe'-fiil-ues,  s.    Gladness,  joy. 
Joyless,  joe'-les,  a.    Void  of  joy,  feeling  no  pleasure; 

giving  no  pleasure. 
Joyous,  joe'-us,  a.  314.     Glad,  gay,  merry;  giving 

joy. 

Ipecacuanha,  ip-pe-kak-u-a'-na,  s.  An  Indian  plant. 
Irascible,  i-ras'-se-bl,  a.  115.  405.    Partaking  of 

the  nature  of  anger,  disposed  to  anger. 
Ire,  ire,  s.    Anger,  rage,  passionate  hatred. 
Ireful,  ire'-fiil,  a.    Angry,  raging,  furious. 
Irefully,  ire'-ful-e,  ad.     With  ire,    in  an  angry 

manner. 

Iris,  i'-r!s,  S.  The  rainbow;  an  appearance  of  light 
resembling  the  rainbow ;  the  cirle  round  the  pupil  of  the 
eye;  the  flower-de-luce. 

To  Irk,  erk,  v.  a.  108. 

This  word  is  very  expressive;  it  comes  from  the 
Islandick  yrk,  work.  It  is  only  used  impersonally,  and 
signifies  to  disgust,  as,  it  irks  me,  I  am  m  eary  of  it. 

Irksome,  erk'-sum,  a.  166.    Wearisome,  troublesome. 
Irksomely,  erk'-sum-le,  ad.   Wearisomely,  tediously. 
Irksomeness,  erk'-sum-nes  S.    Tediousness,  weari- 
someness. 

Iron,  I'-urn,  s.  417.  A  hard,  fusil,  malleable  metal; 
any  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron;  a  chain,  a 
shackle. 
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Iron,  i'-urn,  a.  Made  of  iron  5  resembling  iron  in  colour; 

harsh,  severe ;  hard,  impenetrable. 
To  Iron,  I'-firn,  v.  a.     To  smooth  with  an  iron;  to 

shackle  vith  irons.^  ^ 
Ironical,  i-ron'-ne-kal,  a.  88.  115,    Expressing  one 

thing  and  meaning  another. 
Iromcally,  i-ron'-ne-kal-e,  ad.  By  the  use  of  irony. 
Ironmonger,  i'-urn-raung-gur,  s.    A  dealer  in  iron. 
Iroxwood,  I'-iirn-v/ud,  s.    A  kind  of  wood  extremely 

hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 
Iroxwort,  I'-iirn-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Iroxv,  i'-urn-e,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  iron. 
Iroxy,  i'-rftn-e,  s.     A  mode  of  speech  in  which  the 

meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 
Irradiaxce,  ir-ra'-de-cinse, 
iRRADiAxpY,  ir-ra -de-an-se. 

rays  or  beams  of  light  upon  an  object ;  beams  of  light 

emitted. 

To  Irradiate,  ir-ra -de-ate,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with 
light  emitted  upon  it,  to  heighten;  to  enlighten  intellec- 
tually, to  illuminate;  to  animate  by  heat  or  light;  to  de- 
corate with  shining  ornaments. 

Irradiatiox,  ir-ra-de-a'-shun,  s.  534.  The  act  of 
emitting  beams  of  light;  illumination,  intellectual  light. 

Irratioxal,  ir-rasli -0-nal,  a.  Void  of  reason,  void 
of  understanding ;  absurd,  contrary  to  reason. 

Irrationality,  ir-rasli-o-nal'-e-te,  s.  Want  of 
reason. 

Irrationally,  ir-rash'-6-nal-e,  ad.  Without  reason, 
absurdly.  ,,4 

Irreclaimable,  ir-re-kla-ma-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to 
be  reclaimed,  not  to  be  changed  to  the  better, 

Irrecoxcilable,  ir-rek-on-si'-la-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
reconciled,  not  to  be  appeased ;  not  to  be  made  consistent 
—  See  Reconcileable. 

Irrecoxcilablexess,  ir-rek-on-si'-la-bl-nes,  s.  Im- 
possibility to  be  reconciled. 

Irreconcilably,  Ir-rek-on-sK-la-ble,  ad.  In  an  ir- 
reconcilable manner. 

Irreconciled,  ir-rek'-6n-slld  a.  Not  atoned,  not 
forgiven. 

Irrecoverable,  ir-re-kuv'-ur-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
regained,,  not  to  be  restored  or  repaired;  not  to  be  re 
medied.  ^       ^  ^ 

Irrecoverably,  Ir-re-kuv'-fir-a-ble,  ad.  Beyond  re- 
covery, past  repair. 

Irreducible,  ir-re-du -se-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  reduced 

lRREFRAGABiLiTY,h-ref-fra-ga-bir-e-tc,  s.  Strength 
of  argument  not  to  be  refuted. 

Irrefragable,  ir-ref'-fra-ga-bl,  or  Ir-re  frag'-a-bl 
a.  Not  to  be  confuted,  auperiour  to  argumental  opposi 
tion. 

If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  we  find  in  our 
Dictionaries,  there  would  be  no  great  diflicuity  in  settling 
the  accentuation  of  this  word.   Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Bailey,  Entick,  W.  Johnston,  J»erry,  Barclay,  and 
Buchanan,  place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable;  Mr.  Scott 
cither  on  the  second  or  third,  with  a  preference  to  the  latter  • 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  places  it  exclusively  on  the  second 
But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sheridan's   accentuation  stands 
single,  if  1  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  has  not  only  the  best 
usage  on  its  side,  but  the  clearest  analogy  to  support  it.  li 
were,  indeed,  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  that 
like  the  Greeks  and  Hoinans,  we  had  no  accent  higher  than 
the  antejicnultiinate ;  but  language  is  the  vox  vopuli.  Oiir 
accent,  in  a  thousand  instances,  transgresses  these  classick 
bounds,  and  who  shall  confine  it  Y  In  compounds  ol  our 
own,  with  the  uiinont  propriety,  wc  place  the  accent  on  tl 
f(nirlh  syllabhr  from  the  last,  as  in  weariitoiiieiu'Sfi,  serviri 
ahlcneHH.  etc.  .'iOl ;  hiuI  a  probable  reason  is  given,  und( 
the  woru  why  we  accent  so  many  words  from  the 

Jialin  in  (lie  same' )ii:iiiiier ;  but  be  the  reason  what  it  will 
certain  it  is,  Jiiat  this  rustoin  has  prevailed.    This  previi 
leiice  of  cuHtoni  is  Hulllci(;n(ly  exeinnlilied  in  the  positive  o 
the  word  in  «(MeHli()M;   Hrfraffaltlc  is  accented  l)y  Johnson 
Ash,  and  Bailey,  on  (li<;  iiiNt  syllal)le,  and  would  prol)ably 
have  been  accented  in  tlio  Hiiine  inaniier  by  the  reHljilthev 
had  inserted  the  word,     liiirhaiiiin  and  Barclay,  indited, 
have  the  w«ird,  and  accent  it  on  (he  second  ;   but  the 
authority  is  greatly  outweighed  by  tlie  three  others.  Cmi 
vinced,  therefore,  thiit  ^irononncing  thin  \wird  with  the  acceiu 
ou  the  iccoud  oyllablu  lu  following  that  path  which  thu  bcbt 


usage  has  pointed  out,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dissent  from  so 
many  authorities,  especially  when  1  find  the  best  of  these 
authorities  inconsistent;  for  if  we  arc  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  Ref'ragable,  why  w  e  should  remove 
the  accent  in  Irrefragable  1  cannot  conceive.—  See  Aca- 
demy  and  Disputable. 

Irrefragaely,  Ir-ref'-fra-ga-ble,  ad.    With  force 

above  confutation. 
Irrefutable,  ir-re-fu'-ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  overthrown 
by  argument. 

jcr  All  our  Dictionaries  place  the  accent  on  the  third 
syllable  of  this  word,  nor  do  I  mean  to  atfrout  such  re- 
spectable authority,  by  placing  it  on  the  second,  as  in 
irrefragable ,  though  there  is  the  same  reason  for  both. 
Let  it  not  be  pleaded  that  we  have  the  verb  refute  in  fa- 
vour of  the  first  pronunciation;  this  has  not  the  least  iu- 
iluence  on  the  words  indisputable,  irrevocable,  incompa- 
rable, etc.  The  reason  why  corruptible  and  refractory 
ought  not  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  uacombinable  con- 
sonants pt  and  ct  ill  syllables  not  under  the  stress.  —  See 
Principles,  No.  517 ;  also  the  words  Acceptable  and  Refrac- 
tory. 

Irregular,  ir-reg'-gu-lar,  a.  88.  Deviating  from 
rule,  custom,  or  nature ;  immethodical,  not  confined  to 
any  certain  rule  or  order ;  not  being  according  to  the 
laws  of  virtue. 

Irregularity,  ir-reg-gu-Iar'-e-te,  s.   Deviation  from 

rule;  neglect  of  method  and  order;  inordinate  practice. 
Irregularly,  ir-reg'-gu-Iar-le,  ad.    Without  obser- 
vation of  rule  or  method. 
To  Irregulatb,  ir-reg'-gu-late,  v.  a.     To  make 

irregular,  to  disorder. 
Irrelative,  ir-rel'-la-tiv,  a.    Having  no  reference  to 

any  thing,  single,  unconnected. 
Irrelevant,  ir-rel'-e-vant,  a.    Unassisting,  unreliev- 
ing. 

{5=-  This  is  one  of  the  annual  productions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (where  new  words  and  money  bills  naturally 
originate);  but  it  certainly  deserves  reception,  as  it  conveys 
a  new  idea,  which  is,  that  the  object  to  which  it  relates  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  fallen  and  abject  state,  and  incapable 
of  relief;  whereas  unassisting  may  relate  to  an  object 
which  indeed  wants  assistance,  but  which  is  still  in  a  militant 
state,  and  not  overcome.  Every  new  shade  of  thought^ 
however  nice,  enriches  a  language,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  real  acquisition  to  it:  but  this  word,  as  it  is  generally 
used  in  Parliament,  seems  to  signify  nothing  more  thau 
merely  unrelated;  and  if  this  had  been  expressed  by  irre- 
lative, though  not  strictly  classical,  yet  a  very  allowable 
formation,  it  would  have  been  of  real  use;  but  as  it  is  used 
at  present,  it  is  a  pedantick  encumbrance  to  the  language. 
—  See  Relevant. 

Irreligion,  ir-re-Iid'-jun,  s.    Contempt  of  religion, 

impiety. 

Irreligious,  ir-re-Iid'-jiis,  a.  314.    Contemning  reli- 
gion, impious;  contrary  to  religion. 
Irreligiously,  ir-re-lid'-jus-ie,  ad.    With  impiety, 

with  irreligion. 
Irremeable,  ir-re'-me-a-bl,  a.    Admitting  no  return. 
Irremediable,  !r-re-ine'-de-a-bl,  a.    Admitting  no 

cure,  not  to  be  remedied.  ^  ^ 

Irremediably,   ir-re-me'-de-a-ble,    ad.  Without 
cure. 

iRREMisfiiBLE,  ir-re-inls'-se-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  par- 
doned. ^       X      n  ,     X  2 

Irremissibleness,  Sr-re-iiils'-se-bl-ncs,  s.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  not  to  be  pardoned. 
Irremoveable,  fr-re-inoOv'-ii-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  moved, 

not  to  be  changed. 
Irrenowned,  ir-rc-nound',  a.  309, 
Irreparable,  ir-rcp'-pii-ra-bl,  a. 
covered,  not  (o  be  repaired. 

i'Jr  This  word  and  its  simple  Ueparable  come  from  the 
Latin  lieparabilis  and  Irrcparabilis,  and  are  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  pre-antepcnultiinate  syllable,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  words  anglicised  from  the  Latin, 
by  dropping  a  syllable;  which  is,  to  place  the  accent  on 
ihiit  syllable  M  hich  had  a  secondary  stress  in  our  ow  n  Eng^ 
iish  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words.  —  See  Academy -iMxA 
Incomparable. 

Iuuki'aiiablv,  ir-rfp'-pa-ra-blc,   ad.    Without  re- 
covery, without  amends. 
Irrki'lkviablk,  h-ro-plfiv'-vc-d-bl,  a.    Not  to  be 
redeemed.  A  law  term. 


Void  of  honour. 
Not  to  be  re- 
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tube  ni,  tAb  172,  Ull  173  —  oil  299  —  p6und  513 

Exempt 


nor  167,  not  163 

Irreprehexsible,  ir-rep-pre-hen-se-bl,  a. 

from  blame.  ^        ^  ^ 

Xrreprehexsiely,  ir-rep-pre-hen'-se-ble,  ad.  With 

out  blame. 

Irrepresextable,  Ir-rep-pre-zent'-a-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  represeatatioii. 

Irreproachable,  ir-re-protsli'-a-bl,  a.  295.  Free 
from  blame  or  reproach. 

Irreproachably,  ir-re-protsh'-a-ble,  ad.  Without 
blame,  Mithout  reproach. 

Irreproveable,  Ir-re-proov'-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
blamed,  irreproachable.^ 

Irreptitiou?,  ir-rep-t!sli -as,  a.  Encroaching,  creep- 
ing in. 

^5="  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met  with  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  place,  as  it  is  the  only 
single  word  that  expresses  imperceptible  intrusion.  Mr. 
Elphiustou  seems  to  use  it  vi-ith  precision,  where  he  tells 
us,  in  his  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  "  that  ety- 
mology counts  the  b  in  crumb  irreptitious,  for,  not  having 
found  it  in  foreign  sources,  she  cannot  see  its  use  at  home," 
Book  1.  page  25. 

Irresistibility,  ir-re-zis-te-bll'-e-te,  s.  Power 
above  opposition. 

Irresistible,  ir-re-zls'-te-bl,  a.  Superiour  to  op- 
position. 

Irresistibly,  ir-re-zis'-te-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  not 
to  be  opposed. 

Irresoluble,  ir-rez'-zo-lu-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  broken, 
not  to  be  dissolved. —  See  Dissoluble. 

Irresolibleness,  ir-rez'-z6-lu-M-nes,  s.  Not  re- 
solvable into  parts. 

Irresol\  EDLY,  IP-re-  zol'-ved-lc,  ad.  364.  Without 
settled  determination. 

Irresolite,  ir-rez'-zo-lute,  a.  Not  constant  in  pur- 
pose, not  determined. 

Irresolutely,  ir-rez'-zo-lute-le,  ad.  Without  firm- 
ness of  mind,  without  determined  purpose. 

Irresolutioiv,  ir-rez-o-lu -shun,  s.  Want  of  firmness 
of  mind. 

Irrespecti\t:,  !r-re-spek'-tiv,  a.    Having  no  regard 

to  any  circumstances. 
Irrespectively,    ir-re-spek'-tlv-le,  ad.  Without 

regard  to  circumstances. 
Irretrievable,  ir-re-tree'-va-bl,  a.  275.    Not  to  be 

repaired,  irrecoverable,  irreparable. 
Irretrievably,  ir-re-tree'-va-ble,  ad.  Irreparably, 

irrecoverably. 

Irreverence,  Ir-rev'-ver-ense,  s.  W^ant  of  reverence, 

want  of  veneration ;  state  of  being  disregarded. 
Irreverent,  ir-rev'-ver-ent,    a.    Not  paying  due 

homage  or  reverence,  not  expressing  or  conceiving  due 

veneration  or  respect.— See^  Reverent. 
Irreverently,  ir-rev'-ver-ent-le,  ad.    Without  due 

respect  or  veneration. 
Irreversible,  Ir-re-ver -se-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  recalled, 

not  to  be  changed. 
Irreversibly,  Ir-re-ver -se-ble,  ad.  Without  change. 
Irrevocable,  ir-rev'-vo-ka-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  recalled, 

not  to  be  brought  back. 

For  the  reason  of  accenting  this  word  on  the  second, 
and  not  on  the  third  syllable,  see  Academy  and  Incomparable. 
Irrevocably,  Sr-rev'-vo-ka-ble,  ad.  Without  recal. 
To  Irrigate,  ir'-re-gate,  v.  a.    To  wet,  to  moisten, 

to  water. 

Irrigation,  ir-re-ga -shun,  s.  The  act  of  watering  or 
moistening 

Irrigiious,  ir-rlg'-gu-us,  a.  Watery,  watered ;  dewy, 
moist. 

Irrision,  ir-rizh'-un,  8.    The  act  of  laughing  at  another. 

Irritable,  ir'-re-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  made 
anff/y-  ,  .    ,  , 

To  Irritate,  Ir-re-tate,  v.  a.  91.  To  provoke,  to 
tease,  to  exasperate;  to  fret,  to  put  into  motion  or  disor- 
der b^  any  irregular  or  unaccustomed  contact;  to  heighten, 
to  agitate,  to  enforce. 

Irritation,  ir-re- ta -shun,  s.    Provocation,  exaspera 

tion,  stimulation. 
Irruption,  !r-rup'-shi^n,  s.  The  act  of  any  thing  fore 

ing  an  entrance;  inroad,  burst  of  invaders  into  any  place 
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Is,  iz,  420.    The  third  person  singular  of  To  Be.  lam, 
thou  art,  he  is;  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  'a,  as,  VVhal's 
the  price  of  this  book  '? 
IscHURY,  Is -ku-re,  s.  353.    A  stoppage  of  urine, 
IscHURETiCK,  is-ku-ret'-tik,  s.   Such  medicines  as  force 

urine  when  suppressed. 
IsiCLE,  i'-slk-kl,  s.  405.    A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 
Isinglass,  r-zing--ghis,  s.     A  fine  kind  of  glue  made 
from  the  intestines  of  a  large  lish  resembling  a  sturgeon. 
Isinglass  stone,  i'-zing-glas  stone,  s.    A  pure  fossil, 
more  clear  and  transparent  than  glass,  of  which  the  an- 
cients made  their  windows- 
Island,  i'-iand,  s.  458.    A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by 
water. 

The  s  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  is  perfectly  si- 
lent. 

Islander,  i'-Iand-ur,  s.  98.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 
Isle,  ile,  s.  458.     An  Island,  a  country  surrounded  by 

water ;  a  lon^  ^^alk  in  a  church  or  publick  building. 
Isochronal,  i-sok'-ro-nal,  a.    Having  equal  times. 
Isochronous,    i-sok'-ro-nus,  a.    Performed  in  equal 

times. 

Isolated,  5z'-6-Ia-ted,  a.  (IsoZe,  Fr.)  A  term  in  ar- 
chitecture, signifying  alone,  separate,  detached. 

I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of  our  English 
Dictionaries,  but  have  so  often  heard  it  in  conversation  as 
to  induce  me  to  insert  it  without  any  other  authority  than 
its  utility. 

Isoperimetrical,  i-s6-per-e-met'-tre-kal,  a.  In  geo- 
metry, such  figures  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumfe- 
rences, of  which  the  circle  is  the  greatest. 

IsocELEs,  i-sos'-se-lez,  s.  That  which  hath  only  two 
sides  equal. 

Issue,  ish'-shu,  S.  457.  The  act  of  passing  out;  exit, 
egress,  or  passage  out;  event,  consequence;  termination, 
conclusion;  a  fontanel,  a  vent  made  in  a  muscle  for  the 
discharge  of  humours;  evacuation;  progeny,  offspring; 
in  law.  Issue  hath  divers  applications,  sometimes  used 
for  the  children  begotten  between  the  man  and  his  wife, 
sometimes  for  profits  growing  from  an  amercement,  some- 
times for  profits  of  lands  or  tenements,  sometimes  for  that 
point  or  matter  depending  in  suit,  whereupon  the  parties 
join  and  put  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the  jury. 

To  Issue,  ish'-shu,  v.  n.  To  come  out,  to  pass  out  of 
any  place  ;  to  make  an  eruption ;  to  proceed  as  an  offspring : 
to  be  produced  by  any  fund;  to  run  out  in  lines. 

To  Issue,  Ish'-shu,  v.  a.  To  send  out,  to  send  forth; 
to  send  out  judicially  or  authoritatively. 

Issueless,  ish'-shu-les,  a.  Without  offspring,  without 
descendants. 

Isthmus,  ist-mus,  s.  A  neck  of  land  joining  the  penin- 
sula to  the  continent. 

I  have  only  made  the  h  mute  in  this  word ;  Mr.  She- 
ridan makes  both  the  h  and  t  mute,  and  spells  the  word 
Ismus.  Dr,  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  word  as  1  have  done,  and, 
I  think,  agreeably  to  the  best  usage. 

It,  it,  pron.  The  neutral  demonstrative;  the  thing  spo- 
ken of  before.  It  is  used  ludicrously  after  neutral  verbs, 
to  give  an  emphasis.  It  is  idiomatically  applied  to  per- 
sons, as,  It  was  I,  It  was  he. 

Itch,  itsh,  s.  352.  A  cutaneous  disease  extremely  con- 
tagious; the  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  is 
eased  by  rubbing;  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

To  Itch,  itsh,  v.  n.  To  feel  that  uneasiness  in  the  skin 
which  is  removed  by  rubbing ;  to  long,  to  have  continual 
desire. 

Itchy,  Itsh'-e,  a. 

Item,  i'-tem,  ad. 
is  added  to  the  former. 

Item,  i'-tera,  s.    A  new  article ;  a  hint,  an  inuendo. 

To  Iterate,  it'-ter-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  repeat,  to  utter 
again,  to  inculcate  by  frequent  mention;  to  do  over  again. 

Iterant,  it'-ter-ant,  a.  Repeating. 

Iteration,  it-ter-a -shun,  s.  Repetition,  recital  over 
again. 

Itinerant,  i-tin'-ner-ant,  a. 
Itinerary,  i-tin'-ner-ar-e,  s. 
Itinerary,  i-tin -ner-ar-e,  a. 
journey. 


Infected  with  the  itch. 
Also  ;  a  word  used  when  any  article 


W'andering,  not  settled. 
A  book  of  travels. 
Travelling,  done  on  a 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,       83,  fat  81— 93,  mU  95— pine  105,  pin  107-no  162,  mSve  164, 

Itself,  it-self,  ^Jron, 


The  nentral  reciprocal  pronoun 

applied  to  things.  ^ 
JvBiLA>T,  ju'-be-lant,  a.    Uttering  songs  of  triumph. 
Jubilation,  ju-be-la-shun,  s.    The  act  of  declaring 

triumph.         ^  ^ 
Jubilee,  ju-be-le,  s.    A  publick  festivity. 
JucuxDiTY,  ju-kun -de-te,  s.     Pleasantness,  agree- 

ableiiess.  ^  ^ 

JiDAicAL,  jii-da-e-kal,  a.    Jewish;  pertaining  'to  the 

Jews. 

Judaism,  ju-tla-izm,  s.    The  religious  rites  of  the  Jews. 

To  JuDAiZE,  jti'-da-lze,  v.  n.    To  conform  to  the  Jews. 

Judge,  jfidje,  s.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to 
determine  any  cause  or  question,  real  or  personal ;  one  who 
presides  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  one  who  has  skill  suf- 
ficient to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

To  Judge,  jiitlje,  v.  n.  To  pass  sentence;  to  form  or 
give  an  opinion;  to  discern,  to  distinguish. 

To  Judge,  judje,  v.  a.  To  pass  sentence  upon,  to  ex- 
amine authoritatively ;  to  pass  severe  censure ;  to  doom 
severely. 

Judger,  judje'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  forms  judgement 

or  passes  sentence. 
Judgment,  jiidje'-ment,  s.    The  power  of  judging;  the 
act  of  exercising  judicature  ;  determination,  decision;  the 
quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and  impropriety  ;  op 
nion,  notion;  sentence  against  a  criminal,  condemnation; 
punishment  inflicted  by  Providence  ;  distribution  of  justice 
the  last  doom. 

I  am  of  Dr.  Lo«  th's  opinion,  that  the  silent  e  in  this 
and  similar  words  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  and  though  Dr 
Johnson  spells  acknowledgment  and  abridgment  without 
the  e,  he  spells  lodgement  with  it.  Thus  the  rectitude  of 
habit  frequently  corrects  the  errors  of  criticism. 

Judicatory,  ju -de-ka-tur-e,  s.  512.  Distribution  of 
justice;  court  of  justice. 

Judicature,  jii'-de-ka-ture,  s.  Power  of  distributing 
justice.  ^    ^  ^ 

Judicial,  ju-dlsh'-al,  a.  88.  Practised  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  publick  justice;  inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

Judicially,  ju-dish'-al-e,  ad.  In  the  forma  of  legal 
justice.  _^    ^  ^  J 

Judiciary,  jii-dish'-ar-e,  a.  Passing  judgment  upon 
any  thing.  ^    ^    ^  ^ 

Judicious,  ju-disli -us,  a.    Prudent,  wise,  skilful. 

Jn)iciousLY,  ju-dlsh'-us-Ie,  ad.    Skilfully,  wisely. 

Jug,  jug,  s.  A  large  drinking  vessel  with  a  gibbous  or 
swelling  belly. 

To  Juggle,  jiig'-gl,  v.  n.    To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of 

hand ;  to  practise  artifice  or  imposture. 
Juggle,  jug'-gl,  s.  405.    A  trick  by  legerdemain;  an 

imposture,  a  deception. 
Juggler,  jug'-gl-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  practises  slight 

of  hand,  one  who  deceives  the  eye  by  nimble  conveyance 

a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow. 
JuGGLiNGLY,  jiig'-gl-ing-le,  ad.  410.    In  a  deceptive 

manner.  ^  ^  ^ 
Jugular,  ju-gu-lar,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the  throat 
Juice,  juse,  s.  342.  The  liquor,  sap,  or  water  ofplauts 

and  fruits ;  the  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 
JuiCELKss,  juse'-l6.-<,  a.    Without  moisture. 
JuiciNKss,  ju'-8e-n^*s,  s.    Plenty  of  juice,  succulence. 
Juicy,  jii'-ge,  a.    Moist,  full  of  juice. 
Julap,  ju -lap,  8.  88.     Au  ext<!mporaneou8  form  of  me- 
dicine, made  of  Hinipic  and  compduiid  water  sweetened. 
July,  ju-li,  s.    The  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
Jumart,  jii'-iiii\rt,  s.    The  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare 
To  Jt  MiiLK,  jiMii'  hi,  V.  a.  405.    To  mix  violently  and 

confiiHcdly  togcthi  r. 
To  JvMBLK,  jum'  III,  V.  n.    To  he  agitated  together 
JuMBLK,  juin -  III,  s.    ConfuHcd  mixture,  violent  and  con- 

fuHcd  agil;ition. 
To  JuMi',  jump,  V.  n.    To  leap,  to  skip,  to  move  for 

ward  wilhoul  step  or  Hliding,  to  leap  suddenly;  to  jolt; 

to  agn-u,  to  tally,  to  join. 
Jump,  j4nip,  ad.    Exactly,  nicely. 

Jump,  jflllip,  «.     The  act  of  jumping,  a  leap,  a  skip; 
lucky  chance;  a  wuinlcoat,  limber  sUiu  worn  by  ladies 


Juncate,  jung'-kit,  s.  91.  408.    Cheesecake,  a  kind  of 
sweetmeat  of  curds  and  sugar;  any  delicacy;  a  furtive 
or  private  entertainment. 
JuNcous,  jung'-kus,  a.    Full  of  bulrushes. 
Junction,  jungk -sliun,  s.    Union,  coalition. 
Juncture,  jiingk'-tslmre,  s.  461.  The  line  at  which 
two  things  are  joined  together;  joint,  articulation ;  union, 
amity;  a  critical  point  or  article  of  time. 
June,  june,  s.    The  sixth  month  of  the  year. 
Junior,  ju -ne-ur,  a.  166.    One  younger  than  another. 
Juniper,  ju -ne-piir,  s.  98.    A  plant.    The  berries  are 

powerfully  attenuant,  diuretick,  and  carminative. 
Junk,  jflngk,  s.  408.    A  small  ship  of  China;  pieces  of 
cable. 

Junket,  jung'-kit,  99.408.  A  sweetmeat;  a  stolen 
entertainment. 

To  Junket,  jung'-kit,  v.  n.    To  feast  secretly,  to  make 

entertainments  by  stealth ;  to  feast. 
Junto,  jfm'-to,  s.    A  cabal. 

Ivory,  i'-vur-e,  s.  166.    The  tusk  of  the  elephant. 

Ivory,  i'-vflr-  e,  a.    Made  of  ivory  ;  pertaining  to  ivory. 

Jurat,  ju-rat,  s.    A  magistrate  in  some  corporations. 

Juratory,  ju-ra-tur-e,  a.  512.    Giving  oath. 

Juridical,  ju-rid'-de-kal,  a.  Acting  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 

Juridically,  ju-rid'-de-kal-e,  a.  With  legal  author- 
ity. 

Jurisconsult,  ju-ris-kon'-sult,  s.  One  who  gives  his 
opinion  in  law. 

Jurisdiction,  ju-ris-dlk'-shfin,  s.  Legal  authority,  ex- 
tent of  power;  district  to  which  any  authority  extends. 

Jurisprudence,  j u-ris-pru -dense,  s.  The  science  of 
law. 

Jurist,  ju'-rist,  s.    A  civil  lawyer,  a  civilian. 

Juror,  ju  -rur,  s.  166.    One  that  serves  on  a  jury. 

Jury,  ju'-re,  s.  A  company  of  men,  as  twenty-four,  or 
twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  truth  upon  such  evidence  as 
shall  be  delivered  them  touching  the  matter  in  question. 

Juryman,  ju'-re-raan,  s.  88.  One  who  is  empanuelled 
on  a  jury. 

JuRYMAST,  ju'-re-mast,  s.  So  the  seamen  call  whatever 
they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a  mast  lost  in  fight,  or  by  a 
storm. 

Just,  just,  a.  Upright,  equitable,  honest;  exact;  vir- 
tuous; complete,  without  superfluity  or  defect;  regular, 
orderly;  exactly  proportioned;  full,  of  full  dimensions  or 
weight. 

Just,  just,  ad.  Exactly,  nicely,  accurately;  merely, 
barely^  nearly. 

Just,  just,  s.    Mock  encounter  on  horseback. 

To  Just,  just,  v.  n.  To  engage  in  a  mock  fight,  to  tilt; 
to  push,  to  drive,  to  justle. 

Justice,  jus'-tis,  s.  l42.  The  virtue  by  which  we  give 
to  every  man  what  is  his  due ;  \  indicative  retribution, 
punishment;  right,  assertion  of  right;  one  deputed  by  the 
king  to  do  right  hy  way  of  judgment. 

Justicement,  jus'-tis-uiCnt,  s.    Procedure  in  courts. 

Justiceship,  jus'-tis-slilp,  s.    Ranker  office  of  justice. 

Justiciable,  jus-tiish'  (;-a-bl,  a.  542.  Proper  to  be  ex- 
amined in  courts  of  justice. 

Justiciary,  jus-tish'-c-a-re,  s.  One  that  administers 
justice. 

Justifiable,  jAs'-tc-fi-a-lil,  a.  405.  Defensible  by  law 
or  reason,  ronlbrmahle  to  justice 

Justifiaiimcm; 
possihility  of  bcmg  tairly  dcfende 

Justifiably,  jiVs'-lr-li-a-hle,  ad 
he  supported  hy  right. 

Ji  s  riFicATiox,  ju!S-te-I(V  ka'-slii'ui,  s.  Defence,  main- 
tenance, vindication,  support;  deliverance  by  pardon  from 
sins  past. 

JusTiFK  ATiVH,  ji\><-llf-('-ka  tiv,  a.  Justifying;  serv- 
ing m  justify  or  |)rove. 

)'>•  I  know  not  if  I  am  excusable  for  inserting  this  word, 
which  has  not  as  yet  found  itH  way  into  any  other  Diction- 
ary; hut  the  fre«iuency  of  seeing  the  French  tivcen  Jimti- 
iicativrn  HceniH  to  have  familiarised  it  to  our  ears,  and  to 
iu\ilc  uH  to  the  adoption  of  it.    The  distance  of  the  accent 


JUS -tr-l'i-u-lil-nCs,  s.  Rectitude, 


Rightly,  80  as  to 
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from  the  end  of  the  word  can  be  no  objection  to  an  English 
speaker  who  has  so  many  similar  Mords,  such  as  significa- 
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many 

five,  purificative,  etc.  and  as  we  have  no  single  word"^that 
will  exactly  stand  in  its  place,  it  seems  to  have  a  better 
right  to  admission  than  many  other  words  which  are  found 
no  where  but  in  a  Dictionary.— See  Principles,  IVo.  512. 
JrsTiFicATOR,  jus-te-fe-ka-tur,  s.  521.  One  who  sup 

ports,  defends,  vindicates,  or  justifies. 
JusTiFiER,  jus'-te-fi-nr,  s.  98.    One  who   defends  or 

absolves. 

To  Justify,  jfis'-te-fi,  v.  a.  183.     To  clear  from 

imputed  guilt,  to  absolve  from  an  accusation  ;  to  maintain, 

to  defend,  to  vindicate;  to  free  from  past  sins  by  pardon. 
To  JusTLE,  jfis'-sl,  V.  n.  405.  472.    To  encounter,  to 

clash,  to  rush  against  each  other 
To  JvsTLE,  jfis'-sl,  V.  a.  405.    To  push,  to  drive, 

to  force  by  rushing  against  it. 
Justly,  jfist'-le,  ad.     Uprightly,  honestly,  in  a  just 

manner;  properlj^  exactly,  accurately. 
Justness,  jdst'-nes,  s.    Justice,  reasonableness,  equity, 

accuracy,  exactness,  propriety. 
To  Jut,  jut,  v.  a.    To  push  or  shoot  into  prominences, 

to  come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 
To  JuTTY,  jut'-te,  V.  a.    To  shoot  out  beyond. 
Juve:vile,  ju'-ve-nil,  a.  145.    Young,  youthful. 

Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce 
the  I  short  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word ;  and  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Buchanan,  and  W.Johnston,  make  it  long.  The 
lormer  mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  correct.  If  it 
should  be  urged  that  the  i  is  long  in  the  Latin  Juvenilis, 
It  may  be  answered,  that  the  same  letter  is  long  in  the 
Latin  HostTUs,  ServTlis^  and  Subtilis,  and  yet  the  i  in 
Hostile,  Servile,  and  Subtile,  is  by  Mr.  Sheridan  marked 
snort. 

Juve.vility,  ju-ve-nir-e-te,  s.  Youthfulness. 
Juxtaposition,  ji'iks-ta-po-zish'-un,  s.  Apposition 

the  state  of  being  placed  by  each  other. 
Ivy,  I'-ve,  s,    A  plant. 


K. 

Kaleptdak,  kal'-en-dur,  s.  98.  An  account  of  time. 
Kali,  ka'-le,  s.    Sea-weed,  of  the  ashes  of  which  glass 

is  made,  whence  the  word  Alkali. 
Kam,  kam,  a.    A  word  in  Erse,  signifying  crooked. 
To  Kaw,  kaw,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow, 

rook. 

Kaw,  kaw,  s.    The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow. 
Kayle,  kale,  S.    Ninepins,  kettlepins ;  nine  holes. 
To  Keck,  k^k,  v.  n.    To  heave  the  stomach,  to  retch 
at  vomiting. 

To  Keckle  a  cable,  kek'-kl,  i>.  a.    To  defend 

cable  round  with  rope. 
Kecksy,  kek'-se,  s.    It  is  used  in  Staffordshire  both 

lor  hemlock  and  any  other  hollow  jointed  plant, 
Kecky,  kek'-ke,  a.    Resembling  a  kex. 
Kedger,  ked'-jur, 
Kedlack,  ked'-liik 

com,  Charlock. 

Keel,  keel,  s.  246.    The  bottom  of  a  ship. 
Keelfat,  keel'-vat,  s.    A  cooler,   a  tub  in  which 

liquor  is  let  to  cool;  properly  Keelvat 
Keelson,  keel'-sun,  s.    The  next  piece  of  timber  in 

a  ship  to  her  keel. 

To  Keelhale,  keel'-hale,  V.  a.     To  punish  in  the 
seamen's  w^ay   by  dragging  the  criminal  under  water  on 
one  Hide  ot  the  ship,  and  up  again  on  the  other. 
{3=-  1  his  word  is  more  generally,  though  less  properly 

pronounced  A-ee/AoM)/.  — See  To //a/e. 

Keen,  keen,  a.  246.  Sharp,  well-edged;  severe, 
piercing;  ea^er,  vehement;  acrimonious;  bitter  of  mind. 

Keenly,  keen  -le,  ad.    Sharply,  vehemently. 

Keenness,  keen'-ngs,  s.  Sharpness,  edge;  rigour  of 
weather,  piercing  cold;  asperity,  bitterucee  of  miud; 
eagerness,  vehemence. 


A  small  anchor  used  in  a  river, 
A  weed  that  growa  among 


To  Keep,  keep,  v.  a.  246.  To  retain;  to  have  in 
custody ;  to  preserve  in  a  state  of  security ;  to  protect, 
to  guard,  to  detain;  to  hold  for  another;  to  reserve,  to 
conceal;  to  tend;  to  preserve  in  the  saiue  tenor  or  state; 
to  hold  in  any  state ;  to  retain  by  some  degree  of  force 
in  any  place  or  state;  to  continue  any  state  or  action; 
to  observe  any  time;  to  maintain,  to  support  with  neces- 
saries of  life;  to  have  in  the  house;  to  maintain,  to 
hold;  to  remain  in;  not  to  leave  a  place;  not  to  reveal, 
not  to  betray ;  to  restrain,  to  Avithhold  ;  to  keep  back ; 
to  reserve,  to  withhold;  to  restrain ;  to  keep  company, 
to  frequent  any  one;  to  accompany;  to  keep  company 
with,  to  have  familiar  intercourse;  to  keep  in, to  conceal, 
not  to  tell;  to  restrain,  to  curb;  to  keep  off,  to  bear  to 
distance;  to  hinder;  to  keep  up,  to  maintain  without 
abatement;  to  continue,  to  hinder  from  ceasing;  to  keep 
under,  to  oppress,  to  subdue. 
To  Keep,  keep,  v.  n.  To  remain  by  some  labour  or 
effort  in  a  certain  state;  to  continue  in  any  place  or 
state,  to  stay;  to  remain  unhurt,  to  last;  to  dwell,  to 
live  constantly;  to  adhere  strictly;  to  keep  on,  to  go 
forward ;  to  keep  up,  to  continue  undismayed. 
Keeper,  keep'-ui%  s.  98.  One  who  holds  any  thing 
lor  the  use  of  another ;  one  who  has  prisoners  in  custody ; 
one  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beasts  of  chase;  one 
that  has  the  superintendence  or  care  of  any  thing. 
Keepership,  keep'-ur-ship,  s.  Office  of  a  keeper. 
Keg,  vulgarly  kag-,  properly  keg,  s.    A  small  barrel, 

commonly  used  for  a  fish  barrel. 
Kell,  kel,  s.     The  omentum,  that  which  inwraps  the 
guts. 

Kelp,  kelp,  S.  A  salt  produced  from  calcined  sea- 
weed. 

Kelson,  kel'-sfin,  s.  166.     The  wood  next  the  keel. 

A  very  accurate  philologist  has  informed  me,  that 
this  word  is  pronounced  regularly  in  the  north-west  of 
jEngland,  Keelsen;  but  the  very  general  practice  of  shorten- 
ing the  voM  el  of  the  primitive  in  the  compound  may  justly 
make  us  susiiect,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is 
otherwise,  515. 

To  Kemb,  kemb,  v.  a.    To  comb,  to  disentangle  the 

hair.  Obsolete. 
To  Ken,  ken,  v.  a. 

to  know. 

Ken,  ken,  s.    View,  reach  of  sight. 

Kennel,  ken -nil,  s.  99.    A  cot  for  dogs ;  a  number  of 

dogs  kept  in  a  kennel ;  the  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beast ; 

the  water-course  of  a  street. 
To  Kennel,  ken'-nil,  v.  n.    To  lie,  to  dwell;  used 

of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt. 
Kept,  kept.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Keep. 
Kerchief,  ker'-tshif,  s.    A  head-dress. 
Kerchiefed,/        i  5  /  .  1 _ 
Kerchieft,  I        ^er -tshift,  o.    Dressed,  hooded. 

These  words  show  the  propensity  diphthongs  have  to 

drop  a  vowel  when  not  under  the  accent,  208. 

Kermes,  ker'-mez,  s.  A  substance  heretofore  supposed 
to  be  a  vegetable  excrescence,  but  now  found  to  be  the 
body  of  a  female  animal,  containing  a  numerous  offspring. 

Kern,  kern,  s.    An  Irish  foot  soldier. 

To  Kern,  kern,  v.  n.  To  harden  as  ripened  corn, 
to  take  the  form  of  grains,  to  granulate. 

Kernel,  ker'-nil,  s.  99.  The  edible  substance  con- 
tained in  a  shell;  any  thing  included  in  a  shell;  any 
thing  included  in  a  husk  or  integument;  the  seeds  of 
pulpy  fruits;  a  gland;  knobby  concretions  in  children's 
flesh. 

Kernelly,  ker -n!l-e,  a.    Full  of  kernels,  having  the 

quality  or  resemblance  of  kernels. 
Kernelwort,  ker -nil-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 
Kersey,  ker'-ze,  s.    Coarse  stuff. 
Kestrel,  kes'-tril,  s,  99.    A  little  kind  of  bastard 

hawk. 

Ketch,  k^tsh,  s.    A  heavy  ship. 

Kettel,  ket'-tl,  S.  405.  a  vessel  in  which  liquor  is 
boiled.  1 

Kettledrum,  k^t'-tl-dnira,  s.  A  drum,  of  which  the 
head  is  spread  over  a  body  of  brass. 

Kex,  keks,  s.    The  same  as  Kecksy. 

Key,  ke,  s.  269.  An  instrument  formed  with^  cavities 
correspondent  to  the  wards  of  a  lock;  an  instrument  by 
which  something  is  screwed  or  turned;  anexplanation  of 


To  see  at  a  distance,  to  descry; 
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any  thing  diflicult;  the  parts  of  a  musical  instrument 

which  are  struck  with  the  fingers ;  in  musick,  is  a  certain 

tone  whereto  every  composition,  whether  long  or  short, 

ought  to  be  fitted. 
Key,  ke,  s.  220.    A  bank  raised  perpendicular  for  the 

ease  of  lading  and  unlading  ships. 
Keyage,  ke'-idje,  s.  90.    Money  paid  for  lying  at  the 

key.  ^ 
Keyhole,  ke-liole,  s.    The  perforation  in  the  door 

or  lock  through  which  the  key  is  put. 
Keystone,  ke'-stone,  s.    The  middle  stone  of  an  arch. 
Kibe,  kyibe,  s.    An  ulcerated  chilblain,  a  chap  iu  the 

heel.  —  See  Guard. 
Kieed,  kyibd,  a.  359.    Troubled  with  kibes. 
To  Kick,  kik,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  the  foot, 
Kick,  kik,  s.    A  blow  with  the  foot. 
KiCREB,  kik'-kur,  s.  98.     One  who  strikes  with  his 

foot. 

Kicking,  kik'-king,  s.  410.  The  act  of  striking  with 
the  foot. 

Kickshaw,  kik'-shfiw,  s.  Something  uncommon,  or 
fantastical,  something  ridiculous;  a  dish  so  changed  by 
the  cookery  that  it  can  scarcely  be  known.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  Quelquecho 

Kid,  kid,  s.  The  young  of  a  goat ;  a  bundle  of  heath 
or  furze. 

To  Kid,  kid,  v.  a.    To  bring  forth  kids. 
Kidder,  kid'-diir,  s.  98.     An  engrosser  of  corn  to 

enhance  its  price. 
To  KiDXAP,  kid'-nap,  v.  a.   To  steal  children,  to  steal 

human  beings.^ 

Kidnapper,  kid'-nap-pur,  s.  One  who  steals  human 
beings. 

Kidney,  kld'-ne,  s.  One  of  the  two  glands  that 
separate  the  urine  from  the  blood;  race,  kind,  in  lu 
dicrous  language. 

KiDNEYEEAN,  kld'-nc-bene,  s. 
the  shape  of  a  kidney. 

KiDNEYVETCH,  kid'-ne-vetsh 

KiDNEYWoRT,  kld'-ne-wQi't, 

Kilderkin,  kll'-der-kin,  s.    A  small  barrel. 

To  Kill,  kil,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death; 
to  murder;  to  destroy  animals  for  food,  to  deprive  of 
vegetative  life. 

Killer,  kil'-lur,  s.    One  that  deprives  of  life. 

KiLLOW,  kil'-lo,  s.  327.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  blue  colour. 

Kiln,  kil,  s.  411.  A  stove,  a  fabrick  formed  for  ad- 
mitting heat  ill  order  to  dry  or  burn  things. 

To  Kiln  DRY,  kll'-dri,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  means  of  a 
kiln. 

KiMCO,  kini'-bo,  a.    Crooked,  bent,  arched. 
t^r  This  word  is  generally  used  with  the  a  before  it,  as, 
he  stood  with  his  arms  akimbo. 
Kin,  kin,  s.   Relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  ; 
relatives,  those  who  are  of  the  same  race  ;  a  relation, 
one  related  ;  the  same  generical  class. 
Kind,  kyind,  a.  KiO.    JJenevolent;  filled  with  general 

good-will;  favourable,  beneficent.  —  See  Guilt. 
Kind,  kyind,  s.  92.  Race,  general  class ;  particular 
nature;  natural  Htate;  nature,  natural  determination; 
mamitr,  way  ;  sort. 
To  Ki\ule,  kiu'-dl,  v.  a.  To  set  on  fire,  to  light, 
to  make  to  burn ;  to  infiame  the  passions,  to  exasperate, 
to  animate. 

To  Kindle,  kin'-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  catch  fire. 
KiNDi.EK,  kind'-dl-ur,  s 

uho  iiiilamcfl. 
KiNDi.v,  k^lnd'-h',  ad. 


A  kind  of  pulse  in 


S.  Plants. 


King,  kin^,  s.    Monarch,  supreme  governour;  a  card 

with  the  picture  of  a  king ;  a  principal  herald. 
To  King,  king,  v.  a.      To  supply  with  a  king;  to 

make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty. 
KiNGAPPLE,  king'-{ip-pl,  s.    A  kind  of  apple. 
Kingcraft,  king'-kraft,  s.     The  act  of  governing, 

the  art  of  governing. 
Kingcup,  king'-kiip,  s.    A  flower. 
Kingdom,  king'-dura,  s.  16G.     The  dominion  of  a 
king,  the  territories  subject  to  a  monarch;  a  different 
class  or  order  of  beings ;  a  region,  a  tract. 
Kingfisher,  king'-fish-ur,  s.    A  species  of  bird. 
Kinglike,  king'-like,}  ^  sovereign,  monarch- 

KiNGLY,  king  -le,  ) 

ical;  belonging  to  a  king;  noble,  august. 
Kingly,  king'-le,  ad.    With  an  air  of  royalty,  with 

superiour  dignity. 
KiNGSETiL,   kingz-e'-vl,  s.     A  scrofulous  distemper, 
in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated,  commonly  believed 
to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king. 
Kingship,  king'-ship,  s.    Royalty,  monarchy. 
KiNGSPEAR,  king'-spere,  s.    A  plant. 
Kingstone,  kiiig'-stone,  s.    A  fish. 
KiNGSFOLK,  kinz'-foke,  s.    Relations,  those  who  are 

of  the  same  family.  —  See  Folk 
Kinsman,  kinz'-maii,  s.  88. 

or  family. 
KiNSAVOMAN,  kinz'->yum-un. 
Kinswomen,  kinz'-wlm-min, 
above. 


A  man  of  the  same  race 

f.    A  female  relation. 
S.    The  plural  of  the 


Crust  formed  where 


Kirk,  kerk,  s.     An  old  word  for  a  church,  yet  re- 
tained in  Scotland. 
KiRTLE,  ker'-tl,  s.  405.    An  upper  garment,  a  gown. 
To  Kiss,  kls,  v.  a.    To  touch  with  the  lips ;  to  treat 

with  fondness;  to  touch  gently. 
Kiss,  kis,  s.    Salute  given  by  joining  lips 
Kissing  crust,  kis'-sing-krust,  s 

one  loaf  in  the  oven  touches  another. 
Kit,  kit,  s.    A  large  bottle;  a  smaU  diminutive  fiddle; 

a  small  wooden  vessel. 
Kitchen,  kitsh'-in,  s.  103.     The  room  iu  a  house 

where  the  provisions  are  cooked. 
Kitchengarden,  kitsh'-in-gar-dn,   s.      Garden  la 

which  esculent  plants  are  produced. 
KiTCHENMAiD,  kitsli'-in-made,  s.    A  cookmaid. 
KiTCHENSTUFF,  kitsh'-iii-stfif,  s.     The  fat  of  meat 
cummed  off  the  pot,  or  gathered  out  of  the  dripiug-pan. 
KiTCHENAVENCH,  kitsh'-in-w6nsh,  s.    Scullion,  maid 
employed  to  clean  the  instruments  of  cookery 

KiTCHENWOHK,   kitsll'-ill-WUlk,    "  ^""^ 

done  in  the  kitchen.  .   .  .  r  * 

Kite,  kv  Itc,  s.  KiO.  A  bird  of  prey  that  infests  the 
farms,  and  steals  the  chickens;  a  name  f '^"'^^h^f^ 
noting  rapacity;  a  fictitious  bud  made  of  paper.  -  Ste 
Guilt. 

KiTESFOOT,  kyltes'-fut,  s.    A  plant. 
Kitten,  kit'-tn,  s.  103.    A  young  cat. 
To  Kitten,  klt'-tn,  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  young  cats. 
To  Klick,  klik,  v.  n.    To  make  a  small  sharp  noise 
like  a  clock. 

399.  To  bite,  to  catch.  A  vulgar 


Willi  good  will 
KiMii'Y,  kyjild'  1/',  a. 
mild,  H()^t^nill^^ 

KiiNUNKSr',    kyilld'-M^'K,  8. 

good  will,  I'lvoiir,  love. 
IviMiKED,  kla -dri'd,  a.  R 
aHinily  ;  ri-hilion,  <*uit;  relul 

Kindred,  kiii'-dr^-d,  a.  (Congenial,  related. 
Ki.>K,  kyilic,  «.    Plural  for  tow.  Obsolete. 


98.     One  that  lights,  one 
Benevolently,  favourably 
Congenial,  kindred ;  bland 
Dcnevolencc,  beneficence, 
lation  by  birth  or  marriage. 


s.      Cookery,  work 


To  KisAB,  nab, 
word. 

Knack,  niik,  s 
trivanre,  a  toy 


V.  a. 


399.     A  little  machine,  a  petty  con- 
a  readiness,  an  habitual  facility,  a  lucky 
dcxH  rity  ;  a  nice  trick. 
Knag,  nag,  s.  399.    A  hard  knot  in  wood. 
Knap,  ns\p,  S.  399.     A  protuberance,  a  swelling  pro- 
minence. 

To  Knap,  nap,  v.  a.  To  bi(c,  lo  break  short;  to  strike 
HO  aw  to  make  a  t^liarp  noit.e  like^that  of  breaking. 

To  KixAPPiiE,  nap'  iil,  v.  «.  405.  To  break  olT  with 
a  sliarp  quirk  noinc. 

KxAPHACK,  nai>'  sak,  .s.  The  bag  which  a  soldier  car- 
ries on  bin  back,  a  bag  of  provisions. 

Knapweed,  nap'-wccd,  s.    A  plant. 
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nor  167,  nit  163  -  tube  171,  tuh  172,  bAll  173 

KVARE,  nare,  s.  A  hard  knot  from  the  German  word 
knor. 

KxA^'E,  nave,  s.  399.  A  boy,  a  male  child ;   a  servant ; 

in  the^sc  senses  the  word  is  obsolete.   A  petty  rascal,  a 

scoundrel;  a  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it. 
KisAVERY,  na-vfir-e,  s.  557.   Dishonesty,  tricks,  petty 

\illany ;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 
Knavish,  na'-vish,  a.    Dishonest,  wicked,  fraudulent; 

waggish,  mischievous. 
KxAviSHLY,  na'-vish-le,  ad.  Dishonestly,  fraudulently ; 

waggishly,  mischievously. 
To  Knead,  need,  v.  a.  227.    To  beat  or  mingle  any 

stuff  or  substance. 
KxEADiXGTROiGH,  nced'-Iiig^-trof,  s.     A  trough  in 

which  the  paste  of  bread  is  worked  together. 
KxEE,  nee,  s.  399.    The  joint  of  the  leg  where  the  leg 

is  joined  to  the  thigh;  a  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing 

crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch  make  an 

angle. 

To  KxEE,  nee,  v.  a.    To  supplicate  by  kneeling. 
KxEED,  need,   a.    Having  knees,  as  in-kneed;  having 

joints,  as  kneed  grass. 
KxEEDEEP,  nee'-deep,  a.    Rising  to  the  knees ;  sunk 

to  the  knees. 

K.VEEPAX,  nee'-pan,  s.    The  small  convex  bone  on  the 

articulation  of  the  knee,  which  serves  as  a  pulley  to  the 

tendon  of  the  muscle  that  moves  the  leg. 
To  Kneel,  neel,  v.  n.  399.    To  bend  the  knee,  to 

rest  on  the  knee. 
Kneetribute,  nee'-trib-ute,  S.  Worship  or  obeisance 

shown  by  kneeling. 
Knel,  nel,  s.  399.     The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a 

funeral. 

I  know  not  why  Dr.  Johnson  has  chosen  to  spell  this 
word  with  but  one  /,  except  from  its  derivation  from  the 
Welch  Cnil:  This,  however,  is  but  a  poor  reason  for  over- 
turning the  settled  laws  of  orthography,  which  have  given 
to  /,  s,  and  when  ending  a  substantive  or  verb,  the  pri- 
vilege of  duplication. —  See  Introduction  to  thb  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  page  viii. 
Knew,  nu,  399.  The  pret.  of  Know. 
Knife,  nlfe,  s.    Plural  Knives.  399.    An  instrument 

edged  and  pointed,  wherewith  meat  is  cut. 
Knight,  nlte,  s.  399.    A  man  advanced  to  a  certain 

degree  of  military  rank ;  the  rank  of  gentlemen  next  to 

baronets;  a  man  of  some  particular  order  of  knighthood ; 

a  representative  of  a  country  in  parliament;  a  champion. 
Knight-erraxt,  nite-^r'-rant,  s.  A  wandering  knight. 

—  See  Errant. 
Kxight-erravtry,  nite-er'-rant-re,  s.  The  character 

or  manners  of  wandering  knights. 
To  Knight,  nite,  v.  a.    To  create  one  a  knight. 
Kmghtly,  nite'-le,  a.    Belitting  a  knight,  beseeming 

a  knight. 

Knighthood,  nite'-hiid,  s.  The  character  or  dignity 
of  a  knight. 

To  Knit,  nit,  v.  a.  Pret.  Knit  or  Knitted.  To  make 
or  unite  by  texture  Mithout  the  loom;  to  tie;  to  join,  to 
unite;  to  contract;  to  tie  up. 

To  Kmt,  nit,  V.  n.  399.  To  weave  without  a  loom ; 
to  join,  to  close,  to  unite. 

Knitter,  nlt'-tur,  s.  98.    One  who  weaves  or  knits. 

Knittingneedle,  nit'-ting-nee-dl,  s.  A  wire  which 
women  use  in  knitting. 

Knob,  nob,  s.  399.  A  protuberance,  any  part  bluntly 
rising  above  the  rest. 

Knobbed,  nobd,  a.  359.  Set  with  knobs,  having  pro- 
tuberances. 

Knobbiness,  nob'-be-nes,  S.  The  quality  of  having 
knobs. 

To  Ktiock,  nok,  v.  n.  399.  To  clash,  to  be  driven 
suddenly  together;  to  beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance; 
to  knock  under,  a  common  expression  which  denotes  thai 
a  man  yields  or  submits. 

To  KxocK,  nok,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  change  in  any  re- 
spect by  blows;  to  dash  together,  to  strike,  to  collide  with 
a  sharp  noise;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow;  to  knock 
on  the  head,  to  kill  by  a  blow,  to  destroy. 

Knock,  nok,  s.  A  sudden  stroke, a  blow;  a  loud  stroke 
at  a  door  for  admission. 


—  6il  299  —  pSund  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Knocker,  nok'-kur,  s.  98.  He  that  knocks;  the 
hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door  for  strangers  to  strike. 

To  Knoll,  nolo,  v.  a.  399.  406.  To  ring  the  bell, 
generally  for  a  funeral. 

To  Knoll,  nole,  v.  n.    To  sound  as  a  bell. 

Knot,  not,  s.  399.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string 
not  easily  to  be  disentangled  ;  any  figure  of  which  the 
lines  frequently  intersect  each  other;  any  bond  of  associ- 
ation or  union;  a  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood;  a  con- 
federacy, an  association,  a  small  band  ;  difficulty,  intri- 
cacy ;  an  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity  of  affairs;  a 
cluster,  a  collection. 

To  Knot,  not,  v.  a.  To  complicate  in  knots;  to  en- 
tangle, to  perplex;  to  unite. 

To  Knot,  not,  v.  n.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints 
in  vegetation  ;  to  knit  knots  for  fringes, 

Knotberrybush,  not'-ber-re-bush,  i 

Knotgrass,  not'-gras,  J      ^  P^^'^** 

Knotted,  not'-ted,  a.    Full  of  knots. 

Knottiness,  not'-te-nes,  s.  Fulness  of  knots,  un- 
evenness,  intricacy. 

Knotty,  not'-te,  a.  Full  of  knots;  hard,  rugged;  in- 
tricate, perplexed,  difficult,  embarrassed. 

To  Know,  no,  v.  a.  Pret.  I  knew,  I  have  known. 
To  perceive  with  certainty,  to  be  informed  of,  to  be 
taught ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  recognise ;  to  be  no  stranger 
to  ;  to  converse  with  another  sex. 

To  Know,  nA,  v.  n.  399.  To  have  clear  and  certain 
perception,  not  to  be  doubtful ;  to  be  informed. 

Knowable,  no'-a-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be  discovered  or 
understood. 

Knower,  no'-ur,  S.  98.  One  who  has  skill  or  know- 
ledge. 

Knowing,  no'-ing,  a.  410.  Skilful,  well  instructed; 
conscious,  intelligent. 

Knowingly,  no'-ing-le,  ad.  With  skill,  with  know- 
ledge. 

Knowledge,  nol'-ledje,  or  no'-ledje,  s.  Certain  per- 
ception ;  learning,  illumination  of  the  mind  ;  skill  in  any 
thing;  acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person;  cognizance, 
notice;  information,  power  of  knowing. 
f3r  Scarcely  any  Mord  has  occasioned  more  altercation 
among  verbal  critics  than  this.  A  great  appearance  of  pro- 
priety seems  to  favour  the  second  pronunciation,  till  we 
observe  a  great  number  of  similar  words,  vhere  the  long 
vowel  in  the  simple  is  shortened  in  the  compound,  and  then 
we  perceive  something  like  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which, 
to  correct,  would,  in  some  measure,  obstruct  the  current  of 
the  language.  To  preserve  the  simule  without  alteration 
in  the  compound,  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  in  language ; 
but  when  the  general  tune  of  the  language,  as  it  may  be 
called,  crosses  this  analogy,  ve  may  depend  on  the  recti- 
tude of  general  custom,  and  ought  to  acquiesce  in  it.  That 
the  secondary  accent  shortens  the  vowel,  which  was  long 
in  the  original,  appears  throughout  the  language  in  jtro- 
clamation,  provocation,  etc.  530.  That  the  primary  accent 
does  the  same  in  preface, prelate,  prelude,  etc.  is  evident; 
and  as  ledge  is  no  general  termination  of  our  own,  which 
is  applicable  to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  consider 
knowledge  as  a  simple,  and  pronounce  it  independently  on 
its  original  quantity  The  patrons  for  the  first  pronuncia- 
tion are,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Renrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Scott;  and  for  the  second, VV. John- 
ston and  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  but  seems 
to  allow  the  first  tne  preference.  —  See  Principles,  No.  328. 
515. 

Knuckle,  nuk'-kl,  s.  399.  405.  The  joints  of  the  lin- 
gers protuberant  when  the  fingers  close;  the  knee  joint 
of  a  calf;  tlie  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. 

To  Knuckle,  niik'-kl,  v.  n.    To  submit. 

Knuckled,  nuk'-kld,  a.  359.  Jointed. 


L. 

La,  law,  inter}.    See,  look,  behold. 

Labdanum,  lab'-da-niim,  s.  A  resin  of  the  softer  kind. 
This  juice  exudates  from  a  low  spreading  shrub,  of  the 
cistua  kind,  in  Crete. 

Mm 
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i^r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81 —  me  93,  m^t  95 


LAM 

pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  104, 


Label,  la'-bel,  s.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing 
any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writing;  a  small  plate 
hung  on  the  necks  of  bottles  to  distinguish  the  several 
sons  of  wines;  in  law,  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment aflixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the 
appending  seal. 

Labext,  la' -bent,  a.    Sliding,  gliding,  slipping. 

Labial,  la -be-al,  a.  113.     Uttered  by  the  lips ;  be- 
longing to  the  lips. 

Labiated,  Li'-be-a-ted,  a.    Formed  with  lips. 

Labiodental,  la-be-o-dCn'-tal,  a.    Formed  or  pro 
nounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

Laboratory,  lab'-bo-ra-tur-e,  s.    A  chymist's  work- 
room.— For  the  last  o,  see  JJomestick,  512. 

Laborious,  la-bo'-re-us,  o.     Diligent  in  work,  as- 
siduous; requiring  labour,  tiresome,  not  easy. 

Laboriously,  la-bo'-re-us-le,  act.    With  labour,  with 
toil. 

Laboriousxess,  la-bo'-re-iis-nes,  s.  Toilsomeness, 

difficulty ;  diligence,  assiduity. 
Labour,  la -bur,  s.  314.    The  act  of  doing  what  re 

quires  a  painful  exertion  of  strength,  pains,  toil;  work  to 

be  done;  childbirth,  travail. 
To  Labour,  la -bfir,  v.  n.    To  toil,  to  act  with  painful 

effort;  to  do  work,  to  take  pains;  to  move  with  difliculty  ; 

to  be  diseased  with ;  to  be  in  distress,  to  be  pressed ;  to 

be  in  childbirth,  to  be  in  travail. 
To  Labour,  la -bur,  v.  a.    To  work  at,  to  move  with 

difficulty ;  to  beat,  to  belabour. 
Labourer,  la -bfir-iir,  s.  557.    One  who  is  employed 

in  coarse  and  toilsome  work ;  one  who  takes  pains  iu  any 

employment. 

Laboursome,  la -bur-suin,  a.    Made  with  great  labour 

and  diligence. 
Labra,  la -bra,  s.  92.    A  lip. 

Labyrinth,  lab'-ber-inf^,  s.    A  maze,  a  place  formed 

with  inextricable  windings. 
Lace,  lase,  s.    A  string,   a  cord;  a  snare,  a  gin;  J 

platted  string  Avith  which  women  fasten  their  clothes ;  or 

naments  of  iine  thread  curiously  woven ;  textures  of  thread 

with  gold  and  silver. 
To  Lace,  lase,  v.  a.     To  fasten  with  a  string  run 

through  eyelet  holes  ;  to  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures 

sewed  on;  to  embellish  with  variegations;  to  beat. 
Laceman,  lase'-man,  s.  88.    One  who  deals  in  lace. 
Laceraele,  las'-ser-a-bl,  a.  405.     Such  as  may  be 

torn. 

To  Lacerate,  las'-ser-ate,  v.  a.  91.    To  tear,  to 
rend. 

Laceration,  las-ser-a -shfin,  s.    The  act  of  tearing 

or  rending;  the  breach  made  by  tearing. 
Lacerative,  las'-sCr-a-tiv,  a.  512.    Tearing,  having 

the  power  to  tear. 
Lachrymal,  lak'-kre-nial,  a.  353.    Generating  tears. 
Lachrymary,  liik'-kre-ma-re,  a.    Containing  tears. 
Lachrymatiox,  lak-kre-ma'-shun,  s.     The  act  of 

weeping  or  shedding  tears. 
Lachrymatory,  lak'-krc-iii«T.-trir-c,  s.    A  vessel  ui 

which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

t^r  For  the  o,  sec  JJomestick,  512. 
To  Lack,  lak,  v.  a.    To  want,  to  need,  to  be  without. 
To  Lack,  lak,  v.  n.    To  be  in  want;  to  be  wanting. 
Lack,  Ijik,  s.    Want,  need,  failure. 
Lackbrain,  lak'-branc,  s.    One  that  wants  wit. 
Lackkk,  liik'-knr,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  varnish. 
To  Lackkk.  lak'-knr,  v.  a.    To  do  over  \u"th  lacker. 
Lackey,  li'ik'-k('^,  s.     An  attending  servant,  u  foot-boy. 
To  Lackey,  lak'-k(-,  v.  a.    To  attend  servilely. 
To  Lackky,  lak'-kr,  v.  n.    To  act  as  a  foot-boy,  to 

pay  Hcrvili;  atlrh(l;Mic<'. 

Lackli.vkn,  Ii'iK'  liii  iiln,  a.  99.    Wanting  shirts. 
LACKLUsTKi;,liil<'  lus  tur,  a.  416.  Wanting  brightness. 
Laconk  K,  la-l<oii'  ik,  (I.  509.    Short,  brief. 

fr>- 'I'hiH  word  »lM  i\(  <1  rmin  rnroncN,  the  Spartans,  who 
inhabitrd  tin;  proviiict;  df  Lac.via,  in  IVloponncsus,  and  m  ere 
remarkable  for  lining       w  ords. 

Lacomsm,  liik'  ko-ni/iii,  s.    A  conciHo  style;  a  short 
pithy  expression,  after  the  mauntr  of  the  Laccdacuiuniuut).' 


Laconically,  la-kon'-ne-kal-e,  ad.  Briefly,  con- 
cisely. 

Lactary,  lak'-ta-re,  a.  512.  Milky. 
Lactary,  lak'-ta-re,  s.    A  dairy  house. 
Lactation,  lak-ta -sh&n,  s.  The  act  or  time  of  giving 
suck. 

Lacteal,  lak'-te-al,  or  lak'-tshe-al,  a.  464.  Conveying 
chyle. 

Lacteal,  lak'-te-al,  or  lak'-tshe-al,  s.    The  vessel 

that  conveys  chyle. 
Lacteous,  lak'-te-us,   or  lak'-tshe-us,  a.  Milky, 

lacteal,  conveying  chyle. 
Lactescexce,  lak-tes'-sense,  s.  510.     Tendency  to 

milk. 

Lactescent,  lak-tes'-sent,  a.    Producing  milk. 
Lactiferous,  lak-tif'-fer-us,  a.  518.     Conveying  or 

bringing  milk. 
Lad,  lad,  s.    A  boy,  a  stripling. 

Ladder,  lad'-ddr,  s.  08.  A  frame  made  with  steps 
placed  between  two  upright  pieces ;  auy  thing  by  which 
one  climbs  ;  a  gradual  rise. 

Lade,  lade,  s.  73.  75.  The  mouth  of  a  river,  from 
the  Saxon  Lade,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  dischargiu^g. 

To  Lade,  lade,  v.  a.  75.  To  load,  to  freight,  to 
burden ;  to  heave  out,  to  throw  out. 

Lading,  la -ding-,  s.  4lO.    Weight,  burden,  freight. 

Ladle,  la'-dl,  s.  405.  A  large  spoon,  a  vessel  with 
a  long  handle  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid  ;  the  re- 
ceptacles of  a  mill  wheel,  into  which  the  water  falling 
turns  it. 

Lady,  la'-de,  s.  182.  A  woman  of  high  rank;  the  title 
of  Lady  properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  Kni^ht«,  of  all 
degrees  above  them,  and  to  the  daughters  of  Earls,  and 
all  of  higher  ranks ;  a  word  of  complaisance  used  of 
women. 

Lady-eedstraw,  la'-de-bed'-stra>v,  s.    A  plant. 
Lady-bird,  l«i'-de-burd, 

Lady-cow,  la -de-koii,  }  s,    A  small  beautiful  insect 

Lady-fly,  la-de-fli, 
of  the  beetle  kind. 

Lady-day,  la'-de-da,  s.  The  day  on  which  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated,  the  25th 
of  March. 

Lady-like,  la-de-llke,  a.    Soft,  delicate,  elegant. 
Lady-mantle,  la'-de-iniW -tl,  s.    A  plant. 
Ladyship,  la -de-slilp,  s.    The  title  of  a  lady. 
Lady's-slipper,  la'-diz-slip'-pur, 
Lady's-smock,  la-diz-sraok, 

Lag,  lag,  a.  Coming  behind,  falling  short;  sluggish, 
slow,  tardy;  last,  long  delayed. 

Lag,  lilg,  s.  The  lowest  class,  the  rump,  the  fag  end; 
he  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

To  Lag,  lag",  v.  n.  To  loiter,  to  move  slowly;  to  stay 
behind,  not  to  come  in. 

Lagger,  lag-'-g-ur,  S.  98.    A  loiterer ;  an  idler. 

Laical,  Li'-e-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  laity,  or  people, 
as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

Laid,  lade,  202.  222.    Tart.  pass,  of  Lay. 

liAiiv,  lane,  202.    Part.  pass,  of  Lie. 

Laik,  lare,  S.  202.    The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild  beast. 

Laird,  lard,  s.  202.  The  lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect. 

Laity,  la'-e-te,  s.    The  people  as  distinguished  from  the 

clergy;  the  slate  of  a  layman. 
Lake,  lake,  s.  A  large  diiru8i<»n  of  inland  water ;  a  small 

plash  of  w  ater ;  a  middle  colour  betwixt  ultramarine  and 

vermilion. 

Lame,  lam,  .<?.  347.  The  young  of  a  sheep  j  typically, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

liAMEKii\,  laiu'-kbi,  .«f.    A  li(tlc  lamb. 

Lambative,  li'mi'-ba-tiv,  a.  157.    Taken  by  licking. 

Lameativi;,  laiii'-ba-tlv,  s.  A  medicine  taken  by  lick- 
ing wifh  the  tongue. 

Lames-mool,  liinis'-wul,  s.  Ale  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  roasted  a i) pies. 

t:/-  Mr.  KIpliinxton  has  a  no  less  strange  than  wliiinsical 
derivation  of  this  word  from  au  old  i'reuch  eubstautivc  le 


s.    A  flower. 
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moust,  "That  the  verb  must  should  ever  have  been  Scot- 
tishly  man  (as,  ye  man  doo'd,  for  yc  must  do  it,)  seems 
indeed  as  surprising  as  that  the  old  le  moust  (now  moilt) 
the  noun  must  should  ever  have  Englishly  run  into  lamb's 
wool,  which  beats  far  the  change  of  Asparagus  into  Spar 
row-grass,  or  the  elegant  as  elliptical  grass."  Such  a  deriva 
!ion,  perhaps,   is  not  impossible;  but  1  should  think  the 
more  natural,  as  well  as  the  more  easy  oue,  is  the  resem 
blauce  of  the  soft  pulp  of  ah  apple  to  the  wool  of  a  lamb 
— See  Asparagus,  and  the  noun  Must. 

Lambent,  liim'-bent,  a.  Playing  about,  gliding  over 
without  harm. 

Lamdoidal,  lam-doivT-dal,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  Lamda  or  A. 

Lame,  lame,  a.  Crippled,  disabled  in  the  limbs  ;  hob- 
bling, not  smootli,  alluding  to  the  feet  of  averse;  imper- 
fect, unsatii?  factory. 

To  Lame,  laine,  v,  a.    To  cripple. 

Lamellated,  lain'-rael-a-ted,  a.  Covered  with  films 
or  plates. 

Lamely,  lainc'-lc,  ad.  Like  a  cripple,  without  natu- 
ral forre  or  activity  ;  imperfectly. 

Lame\£S!«,  leime'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  a  cripple,  loss 
or  inability  of  limbs  ;  imperfection,  Meakness. 

To  Lament,  la-nient'    v.  n.     To  mourn,  to  wail,  to 


To  bewail,  mourn  orbe- 


gneve,  to  express  sorrow. 

To  Lame>t,  la-nient',  v.  a. 
moan,  to  sorrow  for. 

Lament,  la-nient',  s.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed,  la- 
mentation-, expression  of  soitow. 

Lamentaele,  lam'-nien-tii-bl,  a.  To  be  lamented, 
causing  sorrow,  mournful,  expressing  sorrow;  miserable, 
in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense,  pitiful.— See  Incomparable. 

Lamentably,  lam'-nien-tii-ble,  ad.  With  expressions 
or  tokens  of  sorrow ;  so  as  to  cause  sorrow ;  pitifully,  de- 
spicably. 

Lame\tatio\,  lara-men-ta -shun,  s.  527.  530.  Ex- 
pression of  sorro^\;  audible  grief. 

Lamekter,  la-ment'-fir,  s.  98.  He  who  mourns  or 
laments. 

Lamentine,  lam'-men-tlne,  s.  149.  A  fish  called  a  sea 

cow  or  manatee. 
Lamina,   lam'-me-na,  s.    Thin  plate,  one  coat  laid 

over  another. 

ftr  This  word  from  its  derivation  from  the  Latin,  and 
similar  form  to  Stamina,  may  by  some  be  taken  for  a  plu- 
ral, as  Stamina  is  often  lor  a  singular;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Lamina  is  a  noun  singular  of  the  lirst  declen- 
sion ;  and  that  if  \v  e  spe;ik  learnedly,  we  ought  to  form  the 
plural  by  laminae;  but  that  if  we  descend  to  plain  English, 
It  ought*  to  be  Lamijias.—Ste  Animalcule  and  Stamina. 

Laminated,  lani'-nie-na-tc-d,  a.  Plated  ;  used  of  such 
bodies  whose  contexture  discovers  such  a  disposition  as 
that  of  plates  lying  over  one  another. 

To  Lamm,  lain,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel. 
A  low  word. 

Lammas,  lam'-mas,  s.  88.    The  first  of  August. 
Lamp,  lamp,  s.     A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick  ; 

that  which  contains  the  oil  and  wick  ;  in  poetical  language. 

real  or  metaphorical  light. 

Lampass,  lani'-pas,  s.  A  lump  of  flesh,  about  the  bigness 
of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

Lampblack,  lamp'-blak,  s.  It  is  made  by  holding  a 
torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  bason,  and  as  it  is  furred 
etriking  it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell. 

Lampoon,  lam-p(y)n',  s.  A  personal  satire,  abuse,  cen- 
sure, written  not  to  reform  but  to  vex. 

To  Lampoon,  lam-poon',  v.  a.  To  abuse  with  perso- 
nal satire. 

Lampooner,  lam-poon'-ur,  s.  98.  A  scribbler  of  per- 
sonal satire. 

Lamprey,  lam'-pre,  s.    A  kind  of  eel. 

Lampron,  lam'-prfin,  s.  166.  A  kind  of  sea  fish,  a 
long  eel. 

Lance,  lanse,  s,  78.  79.    A  long  spear. 

To  Lance,  liinsc,  v.  a.     To  pierce,  to  cut;  to  open 

chirurgically,  to  cut  in  order  to  a  cure. 
Lancet,  liin'-sit,  s.  99.    A  small  pointed  chirurgical 

instrument. 

To  Lanch,  liingh,  v.  a.    To  dart;  to  cast  as  a  lance. 


91.    To  tear,  to 


s.  The  top  of  stairs. 


{5=  This  Mord,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  too  often  written 
Launch,  and  is  only  a  vocal  corruption  lance. 
Lancination,  lan-sc-na'-sliuii,  s.     Tearing,  lacera- 
tion. 

To  Lancinate,  liW-se-nate, 
rend. 

Land,  land,  s.  A  country;  a  region,  distinct  from  other 
countries;  earth,  distinct  from  water;  ground,  surface  of 
the  place;  an  estate  real  and  immo\  table  ;  nation, people. 

To  Land,  land,  v.  a.    To  set  on  shore. 

To  Land,  land,  v.  n.    To  come  on  shore. 

Landau,  lan-daw',  s.  A  coach  whose  top  may  occasion- 
ally open. 

Land-forces,  land'-for-sez,  s.    Powers  not  naval,  sol- 
diers that  serve  on  land. 
Landed,  lan'-ded,  a.    Having  a  fortune  in  land. 
Landfall,  land'-i'all,  s.  4(?l>.    A  sudden  translation  of 

property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 
Landflood,  land'-flfid,  s.  Inundation. 
Landholder,  land'-hol-dur,  s.    One  whose  fortune  is 
"  I  land. 

Land  jobber,  land'-job-biir,  s.  One  who  buys  and  sells 
land  for  other  men. 

Landgrave,  land'-grave,  s.  A  German  title  of  do- 
minion. 

Landing,  land'-ing-,  410. 

Landing-place,  land'-ing-plase, 

Landlady,  land'-Ia-de,  s.  A  woman  who  has  tenants 
holding  of  her;  the  mistress  of  an  inn. 

Landless,  land'-lCs,  a.  Without  property,  without 
fortune. 

Landlocked,  land'-lokt,  a.  359.  Shut  in,  or  enclosed 
with  land. 

Landl(>per,  land'-lo-pur,  s.  98.  A  landman;  a  terra 
of  reproach  used  by  seamen,  of  those  who  pass  their  lives 
on  simre. 

Xtf-  This  word  is  improved  by  seamen  into  the  more  in- 
telligible won!  Landlubber. 

Landlord,  land'-lord,  s.  88.    One  who  owns  land  or 

houses  ;  the  master  of  an  inn. 
Landmark,  land' -mark,  s.    Any  thing  set  up  to  pre-, 

serve  boundaries. 
Landscape,  land'-skape,  s.     A  region,  the  prospect.. 

of  a  country  ;  a  picture  representing  an  extent  of  space, 

with  the  various  objects  in  it. 
Land-tax,  latid'-taks,  s.  Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 
Land-waiter,  land'-wa-tur,  s.    An  officer  of  the  cus- 

tf>ms,  who  is  to  watch  v\hat  goods  are  landed. 
Landward,  laiid'-wilrd,  ad.  88.    Towards  the  land. 
Lane,  lane,  s.  35.    A  narrow  way  between  hedges ;  a. 

narrow  street,  an  alley ;  a  passage  between  men  standing 

on  each  side. 
Laneret,  lan'-ner-ct,  s.    A  little  havvk. 
Lapsguage,  liUig'-j^widjc,  s.  331.  90.    Human  speech; 

the  tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinct  from  others;  style, 

manner  of  expression. 
Languaged,  liing'-gwidjd,  a.  359.     Having  various 

languages.  ^  ^  _ 

La \GiTAGE-M aster,  lang -gwidjc-mas-tur,  s.   A  tea- 
cher of  languages. 
Languid,  lang'-gwld,  a.  340. 

dull,  hearties**. 
Languidly,  lanj^'-gwid-le,  ad. 
Languidness,  laiig'-gwid-nes,  j 

To  Languish,  lang'-gwish,  v.  n.  340.  To  grow  feeble, 
to  pine  a\\  ay,  to  lose  strength ;  to  be  no  longer  vigorous 
in  motion;  to  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow;  to  look  with 
softness  or  tenderness. 

Languish,  lang'-gwish,  s.    Soft  appearance. 
Languishingly,  lang'-gwish-ing-le,  ad.  Weakly, 

feebly,  with  feeble  softness;  dully,  tediously. 
Languishment,  lang'-gwisli-ment,  s.  State  of  pining; 

softness  of  mien. 
Languor,  liing'-gwur,  s.  166.  344.  A  faintness,  which 

may  arise  from  vvant,^  or  decay  of  spirits. 
To  Laniate,  la -ne-atc,  v.  a.  91.     To  tear  in  pieces, 

to  rend,  to  lacerate. 

Mm  2 


Faint,  weak,  feeble; 

AVeakly,  feebly, 
f.    Weakness,  feeble- 
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Laxifice,  lan'-e-fis,  s.  142.    Woollen  manufacture 
Lamgerou!!,  la-nld'-jer-us,  a.    Bearing  wool. 
Laxk,  lang^k,  a.  408.    Loose,  not  filled  up,  not  stif 

femed  out,  not  fat;  faint,  languid. 
Laxkness,  langk'-nes,  s.    Want  of  plumpness. 
La\>er,  lan'-nur,  s.  98.    A  species  of  hawk. 
LANseiEiVET,  lan'-sken-net,  s.  A  common  foot  soldier 

a  game  at  cards. 

This  word,  as  a  game  at  cards,  is  altered  by  the  vul- 
gar into  Lambskinnet.  This  is  something,  at  least,  which 
they  understand  ;  and  this  very  intelligibility  confirms  them 
m  the  corruption.— See  Asparagus, 

Latvtern,  lan'-turn,  s.  98.  418.  A  transparent  case 
for  a  candle;  a  lighthouse,  a  light  hung  out  to  guide  ships 
t^'  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  by  mistake  is  often  writ 
ten  Lanthorn.  The  cause  of  this  mistake  is  easy ;  transpa 
rent  cases  for  candles  were  generally  made  of  horn ;  and 
this  was  sufficient  to  persuade  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  derivation  of  the  wofd  from  the  Latin  Lanterna,  that, 
this  was  its  true  etymology.— See  Asparagus. 

Lanteriv-jaavs,  lan'-turn-jawz,  s.    A  thin  visage. 
LAXirGiNOUs,  la-iiu -jln-us,  a.  314.    Downy,  covered 
with  soft  hair. 

Lap,  lap,  s.    The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which  may 

be  doubled  at  pleasure;  the  part  of  the  clothes  that  is 

spread  horizontally  over  the  knees ;  the  part  formed  by 

the  knees  in  a  sitting  posture. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  a.    To  wrap  or  twist  round  any  thing ; 

to  involvejn  any  thing. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  n.    To  be  spread  or  twisted  over  any 

thing. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  n. 

of  the  ton^^ue. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  a. 
Lapdog,  lap'-dog, 

in  the  lap. 

Lapful,  lap'-ful,  s.  406.    As  much  as  can  be  contain 

ed  in  the  lap. 
Lapicide,  lap'-e-slde,  s. 
Lapidary,  lap'-e-dar-e 

or  gems. 

To  Lapidate,  lap'-e-date,  v.  a. 
stoning. 

Lapidation,  lap-e-da'-shun,  s.    A  stoning, 
Lapideous,  ia-pid'-e-fis,  a.     Stony,  of  the  nature  of 
stone. 

Lapidescence,  lap-e-des'-s^nse,  s.  510.  Stony  con- 
cretion. 

Lapidescent,  lap-e-d^'s'-sent,  a.  Growing  or  turning  to 
stone. 

Lapidifick,  lap-e-dlf '-fik,  a.  509.    Forming  stones. 
Lapidist,  lap'-e-dist,  s.     A  dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 
Lapis,  la'-pis,  s.    A  stone. 

Lapis-lazuli,  la-p!s-lazli'-u-ll,  s.   A  stone  of  an  azure 

or  blue  colour. 
Lapper,  lap'-pur,  s.  98.  One  who 

laps  or  licks. 

Lappet,  lap'-pit,  s.  99.  The  parts  of  a  head-dress  that 
hang  loose. 

Lapse,  iiipse,  S,  Flow,  fall,  glide;  petty  errour,  small 
mistake;  transition  of  right  from  one  to  another. 

To  Lapse,  lapse,  v.  n.  To  glide  slowly ;  to  fall  by  de- 
grees ;  to  Hiip  by  inadvertency  or  mistake ;  to  lose  the 
proper  time ;  lo  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  proprietor 
to  another;  to  fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith. 

Lapwing,  lap'-whig,  s.  A  clamorous  bird  with  long 
MingH.         ^  ^ 

Lapuokk,  liip-wurk,  ft.    Work  in  which  one  part  is 

interchangeably^  wrapped  over  the  other. 
Lahroahd,  lar-l)ord,  s.    The  left-hand  side  of  aship, 

when  you  Hiaiid  with  your  face  to  the  head. 
Larckny,  lAr-H«';  ne,  s. 
Larch,  Ifirthli,  s.  352. 

dropH  itM  leaveH  in  winter 
Lahd,  lArd,  8.  81.  Th( 

flehh  of  Hwii\c . 
To  Lard,  [hri\,  v.  a.    To  hIuIT  with  baron;  to  fatten 

to  mix  with  Homethiug  el»e  by  way  ol  improvement. 


To  feed  by  quick  repeated  motion 

To  lick  up. 
f.     A  little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies 


A  stone-cutter. 
S.    One  who  deals  in  stones 


To  stone,  to  kill  by 


wraps  up ;  one  who 


Petty  theft. — See  Latrociiit/. 
A  tree  of  the  fir  kind  which 

grease  of  swine ;  bacon,  the 


Larder,  lar -dfir,  s.  98.  The  room  where  meat  is  kept 
or  salted. 


One  who  has  the  charge 


Lewd,   lustful ; 
Lewdly,  wan- 
Wantonness, 


Larderer,  lar'-dur-ur,  s. 
of  the  larder. 

Large,  lardje,  a.  Big,  bulky;  wide,  extensive;  liber- 
al, abundant,  plentiful;  copious,  diffuse;  at  large;  with- 
out restraint,  diffusely.  ^ 

Largely,  lardje'-le,  ad.  Widely,  extensively;  co- 
piously, diffusely;  liberally,  bounteously;  abundantly. 

Largeness,  lardje'-n^s,  s.  Bigness,  greatness,  ex- 
tension, wideness. 

Largess,  l.^r'^jcs,  s.^   A  present,  a  gift,  a  bounty. 

Largitioiv,  lar-jisli'-iui,  s.    The  act  of  giving. 

Lark,  lark,  s.    A  small  singing  bird. 

Larker,  lark'-iir,  s.  98.    A  catcher  of  larks. 

Larkspur,  lark'-^spfir,  s.    A  plant. 

Larvated,  lar'-va-ted,    .  Masked. 

Larum,  lar'  -rum,  s.  81.    Alarm;  noise  noting  danger. 

Laryngotomy,  Ifir-in-got'-o-me,  s.  518.  An  operation 
where  the  fore-part  of  the  larynx  is  divided  to  assist  re- 
spiration, during  large  tumours  upon  the  upper  parts,  as 
in  a  quinsey. 

Larynx,  la-ringks,  s.    The  windpipe,  the  trachea. 
Lascivient,    la-siv-ye-ent,   a.  542.  Frolicksome, 

wantoning. 
Lascivious,  la-siv'-ve-us,  a.  542. 

wanton,  soft,  luxurious. 
Lasciviously,  la-siv'-ve-us-le,  ad. 

tonly,  loosely. 
Lasciviousness,  la-slv'-ve-us-nes, 

looseness. 

Lash,  lash,  s.  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough  ;  the  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  ;  a  leash,  or  string 
in  which  an  animal  is  held  ;  a  stroke  of  satire,  a  sarcasm. 

To  Lash,  lash,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  any  thing  pliant, 
to  scourge;  to  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk;  to 
beat,  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  scourge  with  satire; 
to  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or  mast  of  a  ship. 

To  Lash,  lasli,  v.  n.    To  ply  the  whip. 

Lasher,  lash'-fir,  s.  98.    One  that  whips  or  lashes. 

Lass,  las,  s.  79.    A  girl,  a  maid,  a  young  woman. 

Lassitude,  liis'-se-tude,  s.    Weariness,  fatigue. 

Lasslorn,  las'-lorn,  s.  Forsaken  by  his  mistress. 
See  Forlorn. 

Last,  last,  a.  79.  Latest,  that  which  follows  all  the 
rest  in  time;  hindmost,  which  follows  in  order  of  place; 
next  before  the  present,  as  Last  week;  utmost:  at  Last, 
in  conclusion,  at  the  end ;  The  Last,  the  end. 

Last,  last,  ad.    The  last  time,  the  time  next  before 

the  present;  in  conclusion. 
To  Last,  last,  v.  n.    To  endure,  to  continue. 
Last,  last,  s.    The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed ; 

a  load,  a  certain  weight  or  measure. 
Lastage,  las'-tidje,  s.  90.    Custom  paid  for  freight- 

gc  ;  the  ballast  of  a  ship. 
Lasting,  las'-ting,  part.  a.  410.     Continuing,  dur- 
able; of  long  continuance,  perpetual. 
Lastingly,  las'-ting-Ie,  ad.  Perpetually. 
Lastingness,    las'-ting-ucs,   s.      Durablcness,  con- 
tinuance. 
Lastly,  last'-lc,  ad. 

elusion,  at  last. 
Latch,  latsli,  s.     A  catch  at  a  door  moved  by  a  string 
handle. 

To  liATCH,  latsli,  V,  a.     To  fasten  with  a  latch ;  to 

lasten,  to  c/ose. 
Latchks,  lat!<li'-^z,  s.    Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship, 

are  loops  made  by  small  ropes. 
Latchet,  latsli'-it,  s.  99.  TJi 

shoe. 

iATK,  late,  a.  Contrary  to  early,  slow,  tardy,  long 
delayed;  laht  in  any  place,  oflicc,  or  character;  the 
deceas<-d  ;  far  in  tlu;  day  or  night. 

jati;,  late,  ad.  Affer  long  delays,  after  a  long  time; 
in  a  latter  season ;  lately,  not  long  ago ;  far  in  the  day 
or  night. 


In  the  last  place ;  in  the 


:hc  string  that  fastens  the 


Lated,  lu-t^d,  a.    Belated,  surprised  by  the  night. 


LAV  (  2n  ) 

nSr  107,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tlih  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299 


LAW 

pound  313  —  thin  466,THis  469. 


Lately,  liite'-le,  ad.    Not  long  ago. 
Lateness,  late'-nes,  s.    Time  far  advanced. 
Latent,  la'-tent,  a.    Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 
L-iTERAii,  lat'-ter-al,  a.      Growing  out  on  the  aide, 

belonging  to  the  side;  placed,  or  acting  in  a  direction 

perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line. 
Laterality,  lat-ter-al'-e-te,  ad.     The  quality  of 

having  distinct  sides. 
Laterally,  lat'-ter-al-e,  a.    By  the  side,  sidewise. 
Lateward,  late'-ward,  ad.  88.    Somewhat  late. 
Lath,  Ihth,  s.  78.    A  small  long  piece  of  wood  used 

to  support  the  tiles  of  houses. 
To  Lath,  Idtft,  v.  a.    To  fit  up  with  laths. 
Lathe,  laTHe,  s.    The  tool  of  a  turner,  by  VThich  he 

turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 
To  Lather,  laxn'-flr,  v.  n.    To  form  a  foam. 
To  Lather,  laTH-ur,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  foam  of 

water  and  soap. 
Lather,  laTn'-ur,  s.  98.     A  foam  or  froth  made 

commonly  by  beating  soap  with  water. 
Lati:v,  lat'-tin,  a.  159.     Written  or  spoken  in  the 

language  of  the  old  Romans. 
Lati-MSM,  lat'-tin-Izro,  s.    A  Latin  idiom ;  a  mode  of 

speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
Latixist,  lat'-tin-Ist,  s.    One  skilled  in  Latin. 
Latixity,  la-tln'-ne-te,  s.    The  Latin  tongue. 
To  Latimze,  lat'-tln-ize,  v.  n.     To  use  words  or 

phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
To  Latimze,  lat'-tln-lze,  v.  a.     To  give  names  a 

Latin  termination,  to  make  them  Latin, 
Latirostrous,  la-te-ros'-trus,  a.  Broad-beaked. 
Latish,  late'-ish,  a.    Somewhat  late. 
Latitaxcy,  lat'-te-tan-se,  s.    The  state  of  lying  hid. 
Latitant,  lat'-te-tiint,  a.    Concealed,  lying  hid. 
Latitatio:v,  lat-e-ta'-shun,  s.     The  state  of  lying 

concealed. 

Latitude,  lat'-te-tiide,  s.  Breadth,  width;  room, 
space,  extent ;  the  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  reck- 
oned from  the  equator;  a  particular  degree  reckoned 
from  the  equator;  unrestrained  acceptation;  freedom 
from  settled  rules,  laxity;  extent,  diffusion. 

Latitudixariatv,  lat-e-tii-de-na-re-an,  s.  One  who 
allows  himself  great  liberties  in  religious  matters. 

Latitldinariax,  lat-e-tu-de-na-re-an,  a.  Not 
restrained  or  confined  by  religion. 

Latraxt,  la-trant,  a.  Barking. 

Latria,  la -tre-a,  s.  92.  The  highest  kind  of  wor 
ship,  as  distinguished  from  Dulia. 

fj- This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the  Greek  ;i«T(5fta 
is  pronounced  by  Johnson,  and  after  him  by  Ash,  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable;  both  of  them  had  forgot 
their  Greek  in  the  word  lJulia,  which  they  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  though  derived  from  dov?.eLa.  One  of 
these  modes  of  accentuation  must  be  wrong ;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that,  as  these  words  are  appellatives,  we  should 
adopt  that  accent  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  when  his  Greek 
was  out  of  his  head  ;  that  is,  the  antepenultimate.  —  See 
Cijclopedia. 

Latrociny,  lat'-ro-se-ne,  s.    Larceny,  theft,  robbery 

a  literal  version  of  the  Latin  latrocinium,  which  was 

afterwards  contracted  into  larceny. 

ttr  It  may  be  observed  that  Dr.  Johnson  spells  this  word 
with  an  e  in  the  second  syllable,  while  both  its  Latin  and 
French  derivation  require,  as  Mason  has  shown  from  Black- 
stoae,  that  it  ought  to  be  written  tarciny. 
Lattex,  lat'-ten,  s.  99.  103.     Brass,  a  mixture  of 

copper  and  calaminaris  stone. 
Latter,  lat'-tur,  a.  98.     Happening  after  something 

else;  modern,  lately  done  or  past;  mentioned  last  of  two 
Latterly,  lat'-tfir-le,  ad.  557.    Of  late. 
Lattice,  lat'-tis,  s.  140.  142.     A  window  made  with 

a  kind  of  network;  a  window  made  with  sticks  or  irons 

crossing  each  other  at  small  distances. 
To  Lattice,  lat'-tie,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  cross  parts 

like  a  lattice. 

Lava,  la-va,  s.  92.    The  overflowing  of  sulphureous 

matter  from  a  volcano. 
Lavatiox,  la-va -sliun,  s.    The  act  of  washing. 


Lavatory,  lav'-va-tiir-e,  s.  512.     A  wash ;  some- 
thing in  which  parts  diseased  are  washed. 
For  the  o,  see  Vomestick. 
Laud,  lawd,  s.  213.    Praise,  honour  paid,  celebration ; 
that  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  in  praise. 


To  Laud,  lawd. 


To  praise,  to  celebrate. 

Praise-worthy,  com- 


V.  a. 

Laudable,  law'-da-bl,  a.  405. 

mendable ;  healthy,  salubrious. 
Laudaeleness,  law'-da-bl-nes,  s.  Praise-worthiness. 
Laudably,  law'-da-ble,  ad.     In  a  manner  deserving 


praise. 

Laudanum,  lod'-da-num,  s.  217. 


V.  a.  To 


A  soporifick  tincture, 
wash,  to  bathe ;  to  lade, 


To  change  the  direction 
98.     The  name  of  a 


To  Lave,  lave, 

to  draw  out. 
To  Laveer,  la- veer',  v.  n. 

often  in  a  course. 
Lavender,  lav'-veii-dur,  s. 
plant. 

Layer,  la -vur,  s.  98.    A  washing  vessel. 

To  Laugh,  laf,  v.  n.  215.  391.    To  make  that  noise 

which  sudden  merriment  excites;  in  poetry,  to  appear 

gay,  favourable,  pleasant,  or  fertile;  To  laugh  at,  to 

treat  with  contempt,  to  ridicule. 
To  Laugh,  laf,  v.  a.    To  deride,  to  scorn. 
Laugh,  laf,  s.     The  convulsion  caused  by  merriment; 

an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 
Laughable,  laf-a-bl,  a.  405.    Such  as  may  properly 

excite  laughter. 
Laugher,  laf-iir,  s.  98.    A  man  fond  of  merriment. 
Laughingly,  laf'-ing-le,  ad.  In  a  merry  way,  merrily. 
Laughingstock,  laf'-ing-stok,  s.    A  butt,  an  object 

of  ridicule. 

Laughter,  laf'-tur,  s.  98.     Convulsive  merriment; 

an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 
Lavish,  lav'-ish,  a.    Prodigal,  wasteful,  indiscreetly 

liberal;  scattered  in  waste;  profuse;  wild,  unrestrained. 
To  Lavish,  lav'-ish,  v.  a.  To  scatter  with  profusion. 
Lavisher,  lav'-ish-ur,  s.  98.    A  prodigal,  a  profuse 

man. 

Lavishly,  lav -ish-le,  ad.    Profusely,  prodigally. 
Lavishment  lay'-isli-ragnt,i  ^       Prodigality,  pro- 
Lavishness,  lav  -ish-nes,  ) 
fusion. 

To  Launch,  lansli,  v.  n.  214.      To  force  into  the 

sea;  to  rove  at  large;  to  expatiate.  —  See  Lanch. 
To  Launch,  lansh,  v.  a.  352.    To  push  to  sea;  to 

dart  from  the  land. 
Laund,  lawnd,  s.     A  plain  extended  between  woods; 

now  more  frequently  written  Lawn. 
Laundress,  lan'-dres,   s.  214.     A  woman  whose 

employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 
Laundry,  lan'-dre,  s.    The  room  in  which  clothes  are 

washed ;  the  act  or  state  of  washing. 
Lavolta,  la-vol'-ta,  s.  92.     An  old  dance,  in  which 

was  much  turning  and  much  capering. 
Laureate,  law  -re-at,  s.  91.     Decked  or  invested 

with  laurel. 

Laureation,  law-re-a  -shun,  s.  It  denotes,  in  the 
Scottish  universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having  degrees 
conferred. 

Laurel,  lor'-ril,  s.  99.  217.  A  tree,  called  also  the 
Cherry-bay. 

Laureled,  lor -rild,  c.  359.  Crowned  or  decorated 
with  laurel. 

Law,  law,  s.    A  rule  of  action ;  a  decree,  edict,  sta- 
tute, or  custom,  publickly  established;  judicial  process; 
conformity  to  law,  any  thii; 
constant  mode  of  process. 

Lawful,  law'-ful,  a.  406. 
formable  to  law.  ^ 

Lawfully,  law'-ful-e,  ad. 

Lawfulness,  law'-fdl-nes, 
of  law. 

Lawgiver,  law-giv-ftr,  s.  98.    Legislator,  one  that 

makes  laws. 
Lawgiving,  law'-giv-ing,  a.  Legislative. 


iug  lawful ;  an  establisned  and 
Agreeable  to  law,  con- 
Legally,  agreeably  to  law. 
Legality ;  allowance 


LAZ  (  278  )  LEA 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — m^93,  mU  95 -pine  105,  pin  107  — nA  162,  mSve  164, 


Lawless,  liiw'-les,  a.     Unrestraiued  by  any  law,  not 

subject  to  law,  contrary^  to  law,  illegal. 
Lawlessly,  law'-les-le,  ad.     In  a  mauuer  contrary 

to  law.  ^      J  1 

Lawmaker,  law'-ma-kur,  s.     One  who  makes  laws, 

a  lawgiver. 

Law.\,  lawn,  s.  An  open  space  between  woods;  fine 
liuen,  remarkable  for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of 
bishops. 

Lawsi'IT,  law'-sute,  s.    A  process  in  lavr,  a  litigation. 
Lawyer,  law'-yer,  s.  98.    Professor  of  law,  advocate, 
pleader. 

Lax,  laks,  a.  Loose,  not  confined,  not  closely  joined; 
vague,  not  rigidly  exact;  loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go 
frequently  to  stool ;  slack,  not  tense. 

Lax,  laks,  s.    A  looseness,  a  diarrhoea. 

Laxatiox,  lak-sa-shun,  s.  The  act  of  loosening  or 
slackening;  the  state  of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 

Laxative,  laks'-a-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the  power  to 
ease  costiveuess. 

Laxative,  laks'-a-tiv,  s.  A  medicine  slightly  pur- 
gative. 

Laxativeivess,  laks'-a-tiv-nes,  s.  The  state  opposite 
to  cosliveness. 

Laxity,  laks'-e-te,  s.  Not  compression,  not  close 
cohesion;  contrariety  to  rigorous  precision;  looseness, 
not  costiveness ;  slackness,  contrariety  to  tension,  open- 
ness, not  closeness. 

Laxxess,  laks'-nes,  s.  Laxity,  not  tension ;  not  pre- 
cision ;  not  costiveness. 

Lay,  la.    Pret.  of  Lie,  to  rest. 

To  Lay,  la,  v.  a.  To  place  along;  to  beat  down  corn 
or  grass,  to  keep  from  rising,  to  settle,  to  still;  to  put, 
to  place ;  to  make  a  bet;  to  spread  on  a  surface;  to  calm, 
to  still,  to  quiet,  to  allay;  to  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk; 
to  set  on  the  table;  to  propagate  plants  by  fixing  their 
twigs  in  the  ground;  to  wager;  to  reposit  any  thing; 
to  bring  forth  eggs;  to  apply  with  violence;  to  appl> 
nearly ;  to  impute,  to  charge ;  to  throw  by  violence ;  to 
Lay  apart,  to  reject,  to  put  by;  to  Lay  aside,  to  put  away, 
not  to  retain  ;  to  Lay  before,  to  expose  to  view,  to  show, 
to  display;  to  Lay  by,  to  reserve  for  some  future  time; 
to  put  from  one,  to  dismiss;  to  Lay  down,  to  deposit  as 
a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction ;  to  quit,  to  resign; 
to  commit  to  repose;  to  advance  as  a  proposition;  to 
Lay  for,  to  attempt  by  ambush  or  insidious  practices;  to 
Lay  forth,  to  diffuse,  to  expatiate;  to  place  when  dead 
in  a  decent  posture ;  to  Lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  catch  ; 
to  Lay  in,  to  store,  to  treasure;  to  Lay  on,  to  apply  with 
violence  ;  to  Lay  open,  to  show,  to  expose ;  to  Lay  over, 
to  incrust,  to  cover;  to  Lay  out,  to  expend;  to  display, 
to  discover,  to  dispose,  to  plan;  to  Lay  out,  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun,  to  exert;  to  Lay  to,  to  charge  upon, 
to  apply  with  vigour,  tp  harass,  to  attack  ;  to  Lay  together, 
to  collect,  to  bring  into  one  view;  to  Lay  under,  to  subject 
to  ;  to  Lay  up,  to  confine,  to  store,  to  treasure ;  to  Lay  upon, 
to  importune,  to  wager  upon. 

To  Lay,  hi,  v.  n.  To  bring  eggs,  to  contrive;  to  Lay 
about,  to  strike  on  all  sides;  to  Lay  at,  to  strike,  to 
endeavour  to  strike;  to  Lay  in  for,  to  make  overtures 
of  oblique  invitation ;  to  Lay  on,  to  strike,  to  beat ;  to 
act  with  vehemence;  to  Lay  out,  to  take  measures. 

Lay,  la,  s.    A  row,  a  stratum ;  a  wager. 

Lav,  lii,  s.  Grassy  ground,  meadow,  ground  un- 
ploughed. 

Lay,  la,  s.    A  song. 

Lay,  la,  a.     Not  clerical;  regarding  or  belonging  to 

the  people  as  dintiuct  from  the  clergy. 
Layer,  la -ur,  s.  98.    A  stratum,  or  row,  a  bed,  one 

body  Hprcad  over  another;  a  sprig  of  a  plant;  a  hen 

that  lays 

Layman,  la-nian,  8.88.     One  of  the  people  distinct 

from  the  rlercry ;   an   image  used  by  painters  to  form 

attitudcH  anil  liaiig  drapery  upon. 
La/ak,  la-/ar,  .v.  418.    One  deformed  and  nauseuu 

Milh  lillliy  and  |)(;htilential  diheatteu. 
Lazar-hoj  uk,  la'-'/.iir  Iioiikc,  ) 
Lazaretto,  laz-iir-r^t'-to,  J 

rereplioii  )if  ihr  diHcaned,  aji  hoHpil;i|. 
La/ahwort,  la'-y-ar-wflrt,  .s.    A  plant. 
Lazily,  Ui-7.i\-U\,  ad.    Idly,  Hlugginhly,  heavily, 
LA/JXEtjH,  hi'-zi-nfiti,  8.     IdlcneHH,  KlugginhncBH. 


A  house  for  th( 


Lazixg,  la -zing,  a.  410.    Sluggish,  idle. 

Lazuli,  lazh'-u-ll,  s.     The  ground  of  this  stone  is 

blue,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white. 
Lazy,  la-ze,  a.     Idle,  sluggish,  unwilling  to  work; 

slow,  tedious. 
Lea,  le,  s.  227.    Ground  enclosed,  not  open. 
Lead,  led,  s.  234.    A  soft  heavy  metal.    In  the  plural, 

llat  roof  to  walk  on. 
To  Lead,  led,  v.  a.    To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 
To  Lead,  lede,  v.  a.    Pret.  Led.    To  guide  by  the 

hand;  to  conduct  to  any  place;  to  conduct  as  head  or 

commander;  to  introduce  by  going  first;  to  guide,  to  show 

the  method  of  attaining ;  to  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ; 

to  induce,  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives ;  to  pass, 

to  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 
To  Lead,  lede,  v.  n.  227.  To  conduct  as  a  commander; 

to  show  the  way  by  going  first. 
Lead,  lede,  s.    Guidance,  first  place. 
Leaden,  led'-dn,  a.  103.  234.    Made  of  lead ;  heavy, 

Leader,  le'-diir,  s.  98.    One  that  leads  or  conducts ; 

captain,  commander,  one  who  goes  first,  one  at  the  head 

of  any  party  or  faction. 
Leading,  le'-tling,  part.  a.  410.  Principal. 
Leaditvg-strings,   le'-dlng--stringz,   s.     Strings  by 

which  children,  when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held  from 

falling. 

Leadwort,  led'-wurt,  s.  234.    A  plant. 

Leaf,  lefe,  s.  227.  The  green  deciduous  parts  of  plants 
and  flowers;  a  part  of  a  book, containing  two  pages;  one 
side  of  a  double  door;  any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

To  Leaf,  lefe,  v.  n.    To  bring  leaves ;  to  bear  leaves. 

Leafless,  lefe'-les,  a.    Naked  of  leaves. 

Leafy,  le'-fe,  a.    Full  of  leaves. 

League,  leeg",  s.  227.    A  confederacy,  a  combination. 

To  League,  leeg,  v.  n.    To  unite,  to  confederate. 


League,  leeg,  s. 
miles. 


A  measure  of  length,  containing  three 


To  let  water  in  or  out ;  to  drop 
,  90.  Allowance  made  for  ac- 
80  as  to  let 


Leagued,  leegd,  a.  359.  Confederated. 
Leaguer,  le'-gur,  s.  98.  Siege,  investment  of  a  town. 
Leak,  leke,  s.  227.    A  breach  or  hole  which  lets  in 
water. 

To  Leak,  leke,  v.  n. 

through  a  breach. 
Leakage,  le'-kidje, 

cidental  loss  in  liquid  measures. 
Leaky,  le'-ke,  a.    Battered  or  pierced, 

water  in  or  out;  loquacious,  not  close. 
To  Lean,  lene,  v.  n.  227.  238.    Pret.  Leaned  or 

Leant.  To  incline  against,  to  rest  against ;  to  tend  towards  ; 

to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 
Lean,  lene,  a.  227.    Not  fat,  meager,  %vanting  flesh; 

not  imctuous,  thin,  hungry ;  low,  poor,  in  opposition  to 

great  or  rich. 

Lean,  lene,  s.    The  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  the 

muscle  without  the  fat. 
Leanly,  lene'-!e,  ad.    Mcagerly,  without  plumpness. 
Leankess,  lene'-nCs,  s.    Extenuation  of  body,  want  of 

flesh,  mcagerness;  want  of  bulk. 
To  Leap,  lepe,  v.  n.  239.    To  jump,  to  move  upward 

or  progreHsi\ ely  without  change  of  (lie  feet;  to  rush  with 

vehemence;  to  bound,  to  spring;  to  lly,  to  start. 

(:::^'The  past  lime  of  this  verb  is  generally  heard  witli  the 
liphthoiig  short ;  and  if  so.  it  ought  to  be  spelled  Icpt,  rhyming 
with  kcpl.—  See  Principles,  Ao.  30!),  3711.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  \V.  Jdlinslon,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Harday,  Mr.  ^are9, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  KIphinston,  pnuionnce  the  diphthong  in 
the  present  tense  of  this  word  long,  as  I  have  done;  and  Mr. 
l-'.lphinHton  and  Mr. \ares  make  it  short,  in  the  preterit  and 
parliciple.  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  makes  the  present  tense  short, 
which,  if  I  recollect  justly,  is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land. See  Heard. 

To  Lkat,  K'l'e,  V.  a.    To  pass  over  or  into  by  leaping; 

to  coin|M(!.Hs,  as  beasts. 
Leap,  lepe,  s.     Hound,  jump,   act  of  leaping;  space 

passed  by  leaping;  Huddeii  transition;  an  assault  of  au 

uninial  of  prc^  ;  embrace  of  animals. 
Lkai'-froc,  lepe'-l  rAg,  .v.  A  play  of  children,  in  which 

they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 
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Leap-tear,  lepe'-yere,  s.  Leap-year,  or  bissextile,  is 
every  fourth  year,  and  so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day 
more  that  year  than  in  a  common  year ;  so  thatthe  common 
year  hath  three  hundred  and  sixty-iive  days,  but  the  Leap- 
year  three  hundred  and  sixty-six:  and  then  February  hath 
twenty-nine  days,  whichi  in  common  years  hath  but  twenty- 
eight. 

To  Lea  RX,  lern,  v.  a.  234.  To  gain  the  knowledge  or 
skill  of  ;  to  teach ;  improperly  used  in  this  last  sense. 

To  Lea RX,  lern,  v.  n.  To  receive  instruction;  to  im- 
prove by  example. 

Learned,  ler'-ned,  a.  362.  Versed  in  science  and 
literature;  skilled,  skilful,  knowing;  skilled  in  scholastick 
knowledge. 

Learnedly,  ICr'-ned-Ie,  ad.  With  knowledge,  with 
skill. 

Learning,  ler'-nlng-  s.  410.  Literature,  skill  in  lan- 
guages or  sciences ;  skill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

Learner,  ler'-nur,  s.  One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudi- 
ments. 

Lease,  lese,  s.  227.  A  contract  by  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  some  payment,  a  temporary  possession  is  granted 
of  houses  or  lands  ;  any  tenure. 

To  Lease,  lese,  v.  a.    To  let  by  lease. 

To  Lease,  leze,  v.  n.  227.  To  glean,  to  gather  what 
the  harvest-men  leave. 

Leaser,  le'-zftr,  s.    A  gleaner. 

Leash,  leesli,  s.  227.  A  leather  thong,  by  which  a 
falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  grey- 
hound; a  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in  general. 

To  Leash,  Icesh,  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  hold  in  a  string. 

Leash,  lce?ii,  s.  A  brace  and  a  half,  a  sportsman's 
term. 

Sportsmen,  like  the  professors  of  other  arts,  often  cor- 
ropt  their  teriinical  terms;  for  we  frequently  hear  this  word 
pronounced  like  the  lease  of  a  house.  This  corruption,  how- 
ever, is  not  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  true  sound  pedantick, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  corrected.  —  See  Clef. 
Leasing,  le-zing^,  s.  227.  410.  Lies,  falsehood. 
Least,  leest,  a.  227.  The  superlative  of  Little,  Little 

beyond  others,  smallest. 
Least,  leest,  ad.    In  the  lowest  degree. 
Leather,  Icth'-uf,  s.  98.  234.     Dressed  hides  of 

animals;  skin,  ironically. 
Leathercoat,  leTH-ur-kote,  s.  An  apple  with  a  rougli 

rind  ;  a  sort  of  potato. 
Leathery,  leTu'-ur-e,  a.    Resembling  leather. 
Leay'E,  leve,  S.  227.     Grant  of  liberty,  permission 

allowance ;  farewell,  adieu. 
To  Leave,  leve,  v.  a.  Pret.  /  Left;  I  have  Left 
To  (juit,  to  forsake;  to  have  remaining  at  death;  tosutt'ei 
to  remain;  to  iix  as  a  token  of  remembrance ;  to  bequeath, 
to  give  as  inheritance;  to  give  up,  to  resign;  to  cease tc 
do,  to  desist  from  ;  to  Leave  off,  to  desist  from,  to  for- 
bear, to  forsake ;  to  Leave  out,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 
To  Leave,  leve,  v.  n.    To  cease,  to  desist;  to  Leave 

off,  to  desist,  to  stop. 
JjEAVed,  leevd,  a.  227.    Furnished  with  foliage;  made 
with  leaves  or  folds. 

Leaven,  lev'-ven,  s.  103.  234.  Ferment  mixed  with 
any  body  to  make  it  light;  any  mixture  which  makes  a 
general  change  in  the  mass. 

To  Leaven,  lev'-ven,  v.  a.  To  ferment  by  something 
•   mixed;  to  taint,  to  imbue. 

Leaver,  le'-viir,  s.  98.    One  who  deserts  or  forsakes. 
Leaves,  leevz,  s.    The  plural  of  Leaf. 
Leavings,  le'-vjngz,  s.  410.    Remnant,  relicts,  oiTal. 
Lecher,  letsh'-ur,  s.  98.    A  whoremaster. 
Lecherous,  letsh'-iir-us,  a.    Lewd,  lustful. 
Lecherously,  letsh'-ur-us-le,  ad.    Lewdly,  lustfully. 
Lecheroi'sness,  Irtsh'-ur-us  ncs,  s.  Lewdness. 
Lechery,  letsli'-ur-e,  s.  557.    Lewdness,  lust. 
Lection,  lek'-slifin,  s.    A  reading,  a  variety  in  copies. 
Lecture,  lek'-tshiire,  s.  461.  A  discourse  pronounced 

upon  any  subject;  the  act  or  practice  of  reading,  perusal ; 

a  magisterial  reprimand. 

To  Lecture,  lek'-tshurc,  v.  a.  To  instruct  formally ; 
to  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically. 


Lecturer,  lek'-tshur-ur,  s.    An  instructor,  a  teacher 
by  way  of  lecture,  a  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the 
parish  to  assist  the  rector. 
Lectureship,  lek'-tshur-slijp,  s.     The  office  of  a 
lecturer. 

Led,  led  Part.  pret.  of  To  Lead. 
Ledge,  ledje,  s.    A  row,  layer,  stratum;  a  ridge  rising 

above  the  rest;  any  prominence  or  rising  part. 
Ledhorse,  led'-horse,  s.    A  surapter  horse. 
LeEj  lee,  S.    Dregs,  sediment,  refuse.     Sea  term;  it 
is  generally  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  wind,  as 
the  Lee-shore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on. 
Lee,  lee,  a.    Having  the  wind  blowing  on  it;  having 

the  wind  dii'ected  towards  it. 
Leech,  leetsh,  s.    A  physician,  a  professor  of  the  art 
of  healing;  a  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which  fasteus 
on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood. 
EECH-CRAFT, 

Leek,  leek,  s.    A  pot  herb. 

Leer,  lere,  s.  An  olique  view;  a  laboured  cast  of 
countenance. 

To  Leer,  lere,  v.  n.    To  look  obliquely,  to  look  arch- 
ly ;  to  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
Lees,  leez,  s.    Dregs,  sediment. 
Leet,  leet,  s.    A  law  day. 

Leeward,  lee'-wurd,  a.  88.  Under  the  wind,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows.  See 
Lee. 

Left,  left.    Part.  pret.  of  Leave. 
Left,  left,  a.    Sinistrous ;  not  on  the  right  hand. 
Left-handed,  left-hand'-ed,  a.    Using  the  left  hand 

rather  than  the  right. 
Left-hand RDNEss,  left- hand'-  ed-nes,  s.  Habitual  use 

of  the  left  hand. 
Leg,  leg-,  s.    The  limb  by  which  animals  walk,  parti- 
cularly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot  in  men; 
an  act  of  obeisance ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  support- 
ed on  the  ground ;  as,  the  Leg  of  a  table. 
Legacy,  leg-'-a-se,  s.     Legacy  is  a  particular  thing 

given  by  last  will  and  testament. 
Legal,  le'-gal,  a.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law; 

lawful,  not  contrary  to  law. 
Legality,  le-gal'-e-te,  s.  Lawfulness. 
To  Legalize,  le'-gal-izc,  v.  a.     To  authorize;  to 
make  lawful. 

Legally,  le'-gal-le,  ad.    Lawfully,  according  to  law. 
Legatary,  leg'-a-tar-e,  s.     One  who  has  a  legacy 
left. 

Legatine,  leg'-ga-tine,  a.  149.    Made  by  a  legate; 

belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman  see. 
Legate,  leg'-gate,  s.  91.    A  deputy,  an  ambassador  ; 
a  kind  of  spiritual  ambassador  from  the  Pope, 
t^r  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
short,  and  Buchanan  alone  long. 

Legatee,  leg-ga-tee',  s.  One  who  has  a  legacy  left 
him. 

Legation,  le-ga-sliun,  s.  Deputation,  commission, 
embassy. 

Legator,  leg-ga-tor',  s.  166.  One  who  makes  a  will, 
and  leaves  legacies. 

{rj"  This  M'ord  seems  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
the  better  to  distinguish  it  from  its  correlative  legatee. 
Legend,  le'-gend,  s.  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the 
lives  of  saints;  any  memorial  or  relation;  an  incredible 
unauthentick  narrative;  any  inscription,  particularly  on 
medals  or  coins. 

This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  vowel  in 
the  first  syllable  short,  as  if  written  led-jend.  This  has  the 
feeble  plea  of  the  Latin  word  Lego  to  produce  ;  but  with  what 
propriety  can  we  make  this  plea  for  a  short  vowel  in  English, 
when  we  pronounce  that  very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin  w  ord  we 
derive  it  from?  The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage, as  Dr.  VVallis  observes,  is,  when  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
)les  has  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel  is  followed  by 
a  single  consonant,  to  pronounce  the  vowel  long.  It  is  thus 
we  pronounce  all  Latin  words  of  this  kind ;  and  in  this  manner 
we  should  certainly  have  pronounced  ail  our  English  words, 
ifan  affectation  offollowing  Latin  quantity  had  not  disturbed 
the  natural  progress  of  pronunciation. —  See  Drama.  But, 
besides  this  analogy,  the  m  ord  in  question  has  the  authority  of 
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Mr  Sheridan,  Alr.Scott,  W.Johnston,  Bailey,  Entick,  Perry,  I  Legume,  leg -game, 
and  Buchanan,  on  its  side.   Dr.  Kenrick  and  Dr.  Ash  arelLEGUMEN,  le-2U-men, 
the  only  abettors  of  the  short  sound.  I    -  ■      ,        .  . 

Legendary,  led'-j en-da-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  legend. 

tfr  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest  analogy, 
the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long,  so  this  word,  by  having 
the  accent  higher  than  the  antepenultimate,  has  as  clearan 
analoffy  for  having  the  same  vowel  short,  o30.  53a.  Ihis 
•inalo^y  however,  is  contradicted  by  Dr.  Ash,  VV.  Johnston, 
Mr  Scott,  Enlick,  Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who  make  the 
vowel  e  long,  as  ia  Legend.  As  Dr.  Johnson  s  accentuation 
does  not  determine  the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  his  not  insert- 
ing this  word  is,  in  this  case,  no  loss ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  s 
omission  of  it  deprives  us  of  a  valuable  opinion. 
Leger,  led'-jur,  s.  98.    A  leger-book,  a  book  thatlies 

in  the  compting  house.      ^      ^  ^ 
Legerdemain,  led-jftr-dc-mane  ,  s.    Sleight  of  hand 

juggle,  power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble  motion 

trick. 

Legerity,  le-jer-e-te,  s.    Lightness,  uimbleness. 
Legged,  legd,  a.  359.    Having  legs. 
Legible,  led'-je-bl,  a.  405.     Such  as  may  be  read 

apparent,  discoverable. 
Legibly,  led'-je-Lle,  ad.     In  such  a  manner  as  may 

be  read. 

Legiox,  le -jiin,  s.     A  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  con 

sisting  of  about  five  thousand,  a  military  force   any  great 

number.         ,,41  ,  . 

Legionary,  le -jun-ar-e,  a.  Relating  to  a  legion;  con 

taining  a  legion,  containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 
To  Legislate,  led'-jis-late,  v.  n.    To  enact  laws. 

This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor  Sheridan.  For  the 
pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable,  see  the  following  words 
Legislation,  led-jis-la -shiin,  s.    The  act  of  giving 

laws.  ,  ,     ,  n 

Legislatite,  led  -jis-la-tiv,  a.  Giving  laws,  lawgiving. 

Legislator,  led'-jis-la-tiir,  s.  166.  521.    A  lawgiver, 

one  who  makes  laws  for  any  community. 
Legislature,  led'-jis-la-tshure,  s.  461.    The  power 
that  makes  laws.  ...  ^  ^ 

tfr  Some  respectable  speakers  m  the  House  of  Commons 
nronounce  the  e  in  the  first  sj  liable  of  this  word  long,  as 
if  written  Leegislature,  and  think  they  are  woudcrlu  ly  cor- 
rect in  doing  so,  because  the  first  syllable  of  all  Latin 
words,  compounded  of  Lex,  is  long.  They  do  not  know 
that,  in  pronouncing  the  word  in  this  manner,  they  are  con- 
tradictiii"-  one  of  the  clearest  analogies  of  the  language  - 
which  is°  that  the  antepenultimate,  and  secondary  accent 
shorten  every  vowel  they  fall  upon,  except  u,  unless  thej 
are  followed  by  a  diphthong,  531,  53a.  This  analogy  is  evi- 
dent in  a  numerous  catalogue  of  words  endingin  it?/,  where 
the  antepenultimate  vowel  is  short  in  Englis'h,  though  long 
in  the  Latin  words  whence  they  are  derived,  as  serenity, 
divinitiu  globosity,  etc.  The  same  may  be  observed  otthe 
words  declamatory,  deliberative,  etc.  where  thetwo second 
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503.    Seeds  not  reaped, 
but  gathered  b~y  the  hand';  as.  beans,  m  general,  all  lar- 


evllables  are  short  in  English,  thongh  long  in  the  Latin  rfe 
daiiiaturius,  deliberativus.  etc.  Even  the  words  fiftero^  and 
liberty,  if  pronounced  with  their  lirst  syllables  long,  as 
the  Latin  words  liberalis  and  libertas,  ought  to  be  sound 
ed  bieberal  and  lyeberty.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
the  first  syllable  of  legislator,  legislature  or  le- 
(her  as  primary  or  secondary,  we  lind  a  clear 


accent  on 


ger  seeds  ;  pulse. — See  Bitumen  and  Blasphemous. 
Leguminous,  le-gu-me-nus,  a.    Belonging  to  pulse, 

consisting  of  pulse. 
Leisurable,  le'-zhur-a-bl,  a.    Done  at  leisure,  not 

hurried,  enjoying  leisure. 
Leisurably,  le'-zhur-a-ble,  ad.    At  leisure,  without 

tumult  or  hurry. 
Leisure,  le'-zbure,  s.  251.    Freedom  from  business  or 
hurry  ;  vacancy  of  mind  ;  convenience  of  time. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  this  wordlong;  and 
Mr.  ]\ares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  short.  The 
first  manner  is,  in  ray  opinion,  preferable. 
Leisurely,  le'-zhur-le,  a.    Not  hasty,  deliberate. 
Leisurely,  le'-zhur-le,  ad.    Not  in  a  hurry,  slowly. 
Lemma,  lem'-raa,  s.  92.    A  proposition  previously  as- 
umed. 

Lemon,  lem'-miin,  s.  166.  The  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree; 

the  tree  that  bears  lemons. 
Lemonade,  lein-inun-adc',  s.    Liquor  made  of  water, 

sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons. 
To  Lend,  lend,  v.  a.  To  deliver  something  to  another 
on  condition  of  repayment;  to  suffer  to  be  used  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  restored  ;  to  afford,  to  grant  in  general. 
Lender,  lend'-ur,  s.  98.    One  w  ho  lends  any  thing ; 

one  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to  interest. 
Length,  lengt/i,  s.    The  extent  of  any  thing  material 
from  end  to  end ;  horizontal  extension ;  a  certain  portion 
of  space  or  lime ;  extent  of  duration ;  full  extent,  uncon- 
tracted  state;  end;  at  Length,  at  last,  in  conclusion. 
To  Lenghthen,  leng'-t/in,  v.  a.  103.    To  draw  out, 
to  make  longer;  to  protract,  to  continue;  to  protractpro- 
nunciation  ;  to  Lengthen  out,  to  protract,  to  extend. 
To  Lengthen,  leng'-f/m,  v.  n.    To  grow  longer,  to 

increase  in  length. 
Lengthwise,  lengf /I'-wlze,  ad.  According  to  the  length. 
Lenient,  le'-ne-ent,  a.   113.     Assuasive,  softening, 

mitigating;  laxative,  emollient. 
Lenient,  le'-ne-ent,  s.    An  emollient  or  assuasive  ap- 
plication. 

To  Lenify,  len'-ne-fi,  v.  a.  183.     To  assuage,  to 
mitigate. 

Lenitive,  len'-e-tiv,  a.  157.    Assuasive,  emollient. 
Lenitive,  Icn'-e-tiv,  s.     Any  thing  applied  to  ease 

pain;  a  palliative. 
[Lenity,  len -e-te,  s.    Mildness,  mercy,  tenderness. 
Leivs,  lenz,  s.  434.    A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both 
sides,  is  usually  called  a  Lens;  such  is  a  burning-glass, 
or  spectacle  glass,  or  an  object-glass  oi  a  telescope. 
Lent,  lent.    Part.  pass,  from  Lend. 
Lent,  lent,  s.    The  quadragesimal  fast ;  a  time  of  ab- 
stinence. 

Lenten,  lent'-tn,  a.  103.     Such  as  is  used  in  Lent; 
sparing. 


fii«/aat)e,  either  as  primary  or  seconaary,  ^»e  iiiiu  a  ^ica.j    spiiung.  .-w  1  i  ,«         „  e  4U 

analojrv  for  shortening  the  vowel;  nor  can  wehave  the  leasti  L^j^^riPxyi^AR  len-tlk -ku-lar,  a.  Doubly  convex,  ot  the 


Tcason'  for  lengtheniiig  it,  which  will  not  oblige  us  in  the 
Hanie  manner  to' lengthen  the  lirst  vowel  of  lenitive,  peda 
coane,  pacification,  and  a  thonsand  others.— See  Principles 
N(K  'K  535.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  mark  the  e  in  the  first  sj  liable  ot  this  word  and 
its  reliiti\eH  nhort;  W.  Johnston  only  inarko  them  long 
From  Kntick  we  can  gather  quantity  of  this  vowel  in  no 
word  but  h'gixlate,  where  he  makes  it  long,  and  Ash,  JIai 
Ivy  ,  and  Buchanan,  do  not  mark  in  cither  way.  'J  hese 
thorities  Huriiriently  show  us  the  general  current  ol  custom 
and  the  aiiaiogieti  of  the  language  suffuiiently  show  the  pro 
priety  of  it. 

Lkkitimacy,  lA-jit'-t('-ni5i-sc,  S.  Lawfulness  of  birth 

g(;nuineiii'h»<,  not  HpiiriouHiiess. 
L*;GrriMATK,  le-  jU'-te-inute,  a.  91.  Born  in  marriage 

lawfully  begolleii. 
To  JiKGiTiM  ^TK,  le-jlt'-te-mtUc,  v.  a.  91.    To  pro 

cure  to  any  the  right  of  legitiiiiate  birth;  to  make  lawful 
I^GITIMATELY,  li-jU'- (V lujite  le,  ad.     Lawfully,  ge 

LkgitimATION,  le  Jit  e-nm -Hbiin,  s.     Lawful  birth; 
the  act  uf  iuveutiug  with  the  pri\ilegeH  of  lawful  birth. 


form  of  a  lens. 
jEntifobm,  l^n'-te-form,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a 
lens. 

Lentiginous,  l^n-tld'-jln-us,  a.  Scurfy,  furfuraceoue. 
Lentigo,  If^n-ti'-go,  s.  112.    A  freckly  or  scurfy  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin.— Sec  f  ertigo. 
Lkimtil,  l^;n'-til,  s.    A  kind  of  pulse. 
Lentisk,  len'-tisk,  s.    A  beautiful  evergreen  ;  thcMa- 
.  tich  tree. 

Lkntitude,  l?n'-te-tudc,  e.    Sluggishness,  slowness. 

Lei\tner,  lf  nt'-ni\r,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Lk\tor,  li-n  -i^r,  s.  166.  T<  nacity,  viscosity  ;  slow- 
ness, delay.  In  pliysirk,  that  sizy,  viscid  part  ol  the  blood 
wiiich  obstructs  ihe  vessels. 

Li:%TOUiji,  l?!n'-tiVs,  a.  Viscous,  tenacious,  capable  to 
be  drawn  out. 

Leom^k,  le -o-nlnc,  a.  149.  Belonging  to  a  lion,  hav- 
iiiff  the  nature  of  a  lion.  Leonine  verses  are  those  ot 
which  the  end  rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named  trom  Leo 
the  iuvcutcr. 
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n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bAll  173  —  oil  299  —  pSdnd  313  -  thia  460,  Tins  469. 

Literate,  educated  to 


Leopard,  lep'-pfird,  s.  88.    A  spotted  beast  of  prey. 
Leper,  lep'-pflr,  s.  98.  One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 

tzr  All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  pronouncing  this 
word  with  the  lirst^syllable  short,  as  in  leprosy. 
Leferous,  I^p'-p&r-us,  a.    Causiag  leprosy.  Properly 

Leprous. 

Lepori>e,  lep'-po-rlne,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hare,  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  hare. 

itr  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  ein  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word  long,  without  even  the  flimsy  plea  of  Latin  quan- 
tity to  support  it.  Mr.  Terry.  Enlicli,  and  Dr.  Ash,  are 
the  only  other  orthoepists  froin  whom  we  can  gather  the 
pronunciation  of  this  letter.  The  two  first  are  for  the  short 
sound,  and  the  last  for  the  long  one.  But  the  short  sound 
is  so  agreeable  to  analogy,  as  to  want  no  authorities  to  sup- 
port it.— See  Principles,  \o.  530.  535. 
Leprosy,  l6p'-pro-se,  s.    A  loathsome  distemper,  which 

covers  the  hody  with  a  kind  of  white  scales. 
Leprovs!,  lep'-prus:,  a.  314.    Infected  with  a  leprosy. 
Less,  les.    A  negative  or  privative  termination.  Joined 

to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  privation  of 

the  thing;  as,  a  witless  man. 
Less,  les,  a.    The  comparative  of  Little;  opposed  to 

greater. 

Less,  les,  S.    A  smaller  quantity,  a  smaller  degree. 
Less,  les,  ad.    In  a  smaller  degree,  in  a  lower  degree. 
Lessee,  les-see',  s.The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is  given. 
To  Lessen,  les'-sn,  v.  a.  103.  To  diminish  in  bulk;  to 

diminish  the  degree  of  any  quality  ;  to  degrade,  to  deprive 

of  power  or  dignity. 
To  Lessen,  les'-sn,  v.  n.    To  grow  less,  to  shrink. 
Lesser,  les'-sur,  a.  98.     A  barbarous  corruption  of 

Less. 

Lesson,  les'-sn,  s.  170.  Any  thing  read  or  repeated  to  a 
teacher;  precept,  notion  inculcated  ;  portions  of  scripture 
read  in  divine  service;  tune  pricked  for  an  instrument; 
a  rating  lecture. 
Lessor,  les'-sor,  s.  166.    One  who  lets  any  thing  to 

farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 
Lest,  lest,  or  leest,  conj.    That  not;  for  fear  that. 

Almost  all  our  orthoepists  pronounce  this  word  both 
ways ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be  by  much  the  more  ge- 
neral. This  word  is  derived  from  the  adjective  least:  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  words  to  change  their  form  when 
they  change  their  class.  Dr.  Wallis's  advice  to  spell  the 
superlative  of  little  lessest,  has  not  yet  been  followed,  and 
probably  never  will ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Dr.  Lowth's  expedient  to  distinguish  these  words  by  spelling 
the  conjunction  least,  like  the  adjective.  But  why  ue  should 
sound  the  e  long,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  spelling,  while 
such  a  pronunciation  confounds  the  conjunction  and  thead- 
jective,  cannot  be  conceived.  The  second  pronunciation, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  exploded. 

To  Let,  let,  v.  a.  To  allow,  to  suffer,  to  permit;  to 
put  to  hire;  to  grant  to  a  tenant;  to  suffer  any  thing  to 
take  a  course  which  requires  no  impulsive  violence;  to 
permit  to  take  any  state  or  course;  to  Let  blood,  is  ellip- 
tical for  To  let  out  blood,  to  free  it  from  confinement,  to 
suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  the  vein;  to  Let  in,  to  admit;  to 
Let  off,  to  discharge ;  to  Let  out,  to  lease  out,  to  give  to 
hire  or  farm. 

To  Let,  let,  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  obstruct,  to  oppose. 
Not  much  used  now. 

Let,  let,  S.  Hinderance,  obstacle,  obstruction,  impedi- 
ment. 

Lethargick,  le-fAar -jlk,  a.  509.    Sleepy  by  disease, 

bejond  the  natural  power^of  sleep. 
Letiiargickness,   le-t/iar'-jik-nSs,    s.  Sleepiness 

drowsiness. 

Lethargy,  l^tJ^'-ur-je,  s.  A  morbid  drowsiness,  asleep 

from  which  one  cannot  be  kept  awake. 
Lethe,  le'-t/iOj  s.    A  poetical  river  of  hell ;  oblivion 

a  draught  of  oblivion. 
Letter,  let'-tiir,  s,  98.    One  who  lets  or  permits  ;  one 

who  hinders ;  one  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing,  as. 

blood-letter,^ 

Letter,  l^t'-tiir,  s.  One  of  the  elements  of  syllables; 
a  written  message,  an  epistle;  the  literal  or  expressed 
meaning;  Letters  without  the  singular,  learning ;  type 
with  Mhich  books  are  printed. 

To  Letter,  U-t'-tur,  v.  a.    To  stamp  with  letters. 


Lettered,  let'-turd,  a.  359. 

learning. 

Lettuce,  let'-tis,  s.    A  plant,— See  Asparagus. 
Levant,  le-vant',  s.  494.    The  east,  particularly  those 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 

Milton  has  used  this  word  as  an  adjective,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Barclay 
explain  it  by  Rising  up,  or  becoming  turbulent, 

"Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds," 
In  this  case,  also,  the  vowel  e  ought  to  have  the  long  sound. 
— See  Legend. 

Levator,  le-vii'-tor,  s.  168.  521.  A  chirurgical  in- 
strument, whereby  depressed  parts  of  the  skull  are  lift- 
ed up. 

Leucophlegmacy,  lu-ko-fleg'-ma-se,  s.  Paleness, 
with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings. 

Leucophlegmatick,  lii-ko-fleg-iiifit'-ik,  a.  509.  Hav- 
ing such  a  constitution  of  body  where  the  blood  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  viscid,  and  cold. 

Levee,  lev'-ve,  s.  The  time  of  rising;  the  concourse 
of  those  who  crowd  round  a  man  of  pov\er  in  a  moi-ning. 

Level,  lev'-vil,  a.  99.  Even,  not  having  onepart  high- 
er than  another ;  even  with  any  thing  else,  in  the  same 
line  with  any  thing. 

To  Level,  lev'-vil,  v.  a.  To  make  even,  to  free  from 
inequalities;  to  reduce  to  the  same  height  with  something 
else;  to  lay  flat;  to  bring  to  equality  of  condition;  to 
point  in  taking  aim,  to  aim;  to  direct  to  any  end. 

To  Level,  lev'-vll,  v.  n.  To  aim  at,  to  bring  the  gun 
or  arrow  to  the  same  direction  with  the  mark;  to  conjec- 
ture, to  attempt  to  guess;  to  be  in  the  same  direction 
with  a  mark ;  to  make  attempts,  to  aim. 

Level,  lev'-vil,  s,  A  plane;  a  surface  without  protuber- 
ances or  inequalities;  rate,  standard;  a  state  of  equality; 
an  instrument  whereby  masons  adjust  their  work; 
rule,  borrow  ed  from  the  mechanick  level ;  the  line  of  di- 
rection in  which  any  missile  weapon  is  aimed ;  the  line 
in  Avhich  the  sight  passes. 

Leveller,  l^v'-vil-liir,  s.  One  who  makes  any  thing 
even;  one  who  destroys  superiority,  one  who  endeavours 
to  bring  all  to  the  same  state. 

Levelness,  lev'-vil-nes,  s.  Evenness,  equality  of  sur- 
face; equality  with  something  else. 

Leven,  lev'-ven,  S.  103.  Ferment,  that  which  being 
mixed  in  bread  makes  it  rise  and  ferment;  any  thing  ca- 
pable of  changing  the  nature  of  a  greater  mass. 

Lever,  le'-vfir,  s.  98.  The  second  mechanical  power, 
used  to  elevate  or  raise  a  great  weight. 

Leveret,  lev'-vfir-lt,  s.    A  young  hare. 

Leviable,  lev'-ve-a-bl,  a.  405.    That  may  be  levied. 

Leviathan,  le-vl'-ci-t/jan,  s.  A  large  water  animal 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job;  by  some  imagined  the  cro- 
codile, but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the  whale. 

'/b  Levigate,  lev'-ve-gate,  v.  a.  To  rub  or  grind  to 
an  impalpable  powder ;  to  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes 
smooth  and  uniform, 

Levigation,  lev--e-ga'-shi"in,  s.  The  act  of  reducing 
hard  bodies  into  a  subtile  powder. 

Levite,  le'-vite,  S.  156.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  one 
born  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews ;  a  priest, 
used  in  contempt.^  ^ 

Levitical,  le-vlt'-te-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Le- 
vites. 

Levity,  lev'-ve-te,  S.  Lightness ;  inconstancy ;  un- 
steadiness ;  idle  pleasure,  vanity  ;  trifling  gayety. 

To  Levy,  lev'-ve,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  bring  together 
men;  to  raise  money;  to  make  war. 

Levy,  lev'-ve,  s.  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men; 
war  raised. 

Lewd,  lude,  a.  265.    Wicked,  bad ;  lustful,  libidinous. 
Lewdly, lu(ie'-le,  ad.    Wickedly;  libidinously, lustfully. 
Lem'Dness,  ludc'-nes,  s.    Lustful  licentiousness. 
Lewdster,  lude'-stfir,  s.  98.    A  lecher,  one  given  to 

criminal  pleasures.   Not  used. 
Lewis-d'or,  lii-e-dor',  s.     A  golden  French  coin,  in 

value  about  twenty  shillings. 
Lexicographer,  leks-e-kog'-graf-ur,  s.   518.  A 

writer  of  dictionaries. 
Lexicography,  leks-e-kog'-graf-e,  s.     The  art  or 

practice  of  writing  dictionaries. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107-n;»  162,  mSve  164, 
166.    A  dictioaary,  commonly 


Lexicon,  leks'-e-kun 

of  the  Greek  language. 
Ley,  lee,  s.    A  field. 

f3=-  This  word  and  Key  are  (he  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  pronouncing  this  diphthong  M'hen  the  accent 
18  on  it.— See  Principles,  No.  269. 

Liable,  li'-a-bl,  a.  405.  Obnoxious,  not  exempt,  subject. 
Liar,  ll'-ur,  s.  88.  418.     One  who  tells  falsehoods, 

one  who  wants  veracity. 
LiBATio.\^,  li-ba-shun,  s,  128.     The  act  of  pouring 

wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  some  deity;  the  wine  so 

poured. 

LiBBARD,  lib'-biird,  s.  88.    A  leopard. 

Libel,  li'-b6l,  s.    A  satire,  defamatory  writing,  a  lam 

poou ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  charge  in  writing 

against  a  person  in  court. 

To  spread  defamation,  gener 


To  satirize,  to  lampoon. 
A  defamer  by  writing,  a  1am- 


,  91.     To  free  from 
The  act  of  delivering, 
One  who  lives  with- 


To  Libel,  ii'-bel,  v.  n. 

ally  written  or  printed. 
To  Libel,  li'-bel,  v.  a. 
Libeller,  li'-bel-lur^  s. 
pooner. 

Libellous,  li'-bel-lus,  a.  Defamatory. 

Liberal,  llb'-ber-al,  a.  88.  Not  mean,  not  low  in 
birth;  becoming  a  gentleman;  munificent,  generous,  boun- 
tiful.—See  Legislature. 

Liberality,  lib-ber-al'-e-te,  s.  Munificence,  bounty, 
generosity. 

To  Liberalize,  llb'-er-al-lze,  v.  a.   To  make  liberal. 

Liberally,  lib'-ber-rJil-e,  ad.    Bountifully,  largely. 

To  Liberate,  llb'-er-ate,  v.  a 
confinement. 

LiBERATiox,  lib-er-a -shun,  s. 
or  being  delivered. 

Libertine,  llb'-ber-tln,  s.  150. 

out  restraint  or  law;  one  who  pays  no  regard  to  the 
precepts  of  religion;  in  law,  a  freedman,  or  rather  the 
son  of  a  freedman.^ 

Libertine,  lib'-ber-tin,  a.    Licentious,  irreligious. 

Libertinism,  llb'-ber-tin-Izm,  s.  Irreligion,  licen- 
tiousness of  opinions  and  practice. 

Liberty,  lib'-ber-te,  s.  Freedom  as  opposed  to  slavery; 
freedom  as  opposed  to  necessity;  privilege,  exemption, 
immunity;  relaxation  of  restraint;  leave,  permission.— 
See  Legislature. 

Libidinous,  le-bid'-e-nus,  a.  128.    Lewd,  lustful. 

LiBiDiNOUSLY,  le-bid'-e-niis-le,  ad.  128.  Lewdly, 
lustfully. 

LiBRAL,  li'-brfil,  a.  88.    Of  a  pound  weight. 
Librarian,  li-bra -re-an,  s.  128.    One  who  has  the 

care  of  a  library. 
Library,  li'-bra-re,  s.    A  large  collection  of  books ; 

the  place  where  a  collection  of  books  is  kept. 
To  LiBRATE,  li'-briUe,  v.  a.  91.    To  poise,  to  balance. 
LiBRATiON,  li-bra'-sllun,  s.  128.    The  state  of  being 

balanced  ;  in  astronomy,  Libration  is  the  balancing  mo 

tion  or  trepidation  in  the  firmament,  whereby  the  declina 

tion  of  the  sun,   and  the  latitude  of  the  stars  change 

from  time  to  lime. 
LiBRATORY,  ii'-bra-tnr-e,  a.  512.    Balancing,  playing 

like  a  balance.  — For  the  «,  see  Domeatick. 
Lick,  lleie.     The  plural  of  Louse. 
LicEBAi\E,  lise'-btine,       A  plant. 

License,  li'-sSnsc,  s.    Exorbitant  liberty,  contempt  ol 

legal  and  neces-sary  restraint;   a  grant  of  permission 

liberty,  pcrmiHsion. 
To  License,  li'-ei-nsc,  v.  a.     To  set  at  liberty;  to 

permit  by  a  h-gal  grant. 
LiCKN8KK,  ll'-^<!ll-sur,  s.  98.    A  grantCT  of  permissio 
Lice!vtia  I  E,  ll-si'n'-flK'i-ate,  .s.  91.    A  man  who  uses 

lict^MHc  ;  a  dcgri-e  in  Sj)aniHli  universities. 
To  Licentiate,  ll-ntiii'-ishe-atc,  v.  a.     To  permit 

to  iMicrMirnge  by  lirenHe. 
LicKNTioix,  ll-K?^ll'-^bfls,   a.  128.      Ilnrestraincd  by 

law  or  morality  ;  prrHnnipinouHj  unccMifined. 
LH:KNTlOi;hLV,  ll-^/•l^-^bus-l(;,  ad.      V>  ith  too  much 

liberty. 

LicENTiorn\EHs,ll-K?n'-HliflH-n<'s,  s.  Boundless  liberty 
contempt  of  JuHt  rcHtraint. 


To  Lick,  lik,  v.  a.     To  pass  over  with  the  tongue; 

to  lap,  to  take  in  by  the  tongue ;  to  Lick  up,  to  devour. 
Lick,  lik,  s.    A  blow.  Vulgar. 

Lickerish,  llk'-er-ish,  )  „.  .  ^,  ,  „- 
,  '  r-, '  2    2   '  >   a.     INice  in  the   choice  of 

Ltckerous,  lik-er-iis,  ) 

food ;  delicate,  tempting  the  ajipetite.  * 
Lickerishness,  lik'-6r-ish-nes,  s.    Niceness  of  palate. 
Licorice,  llk'-kur-is,  s  142.    A  root  of  sweet  taste. 
LiCTOB,  llk'-tur,  s.  168.    A  Roman  officer,  a  kind  of 

beadle. 

Lid,  lid,  S.  A  cover,  any  thing  that  shuts  down  bver 
a  vessel ;  the  membrane  that,  when  w  e  sleep  or  wink, 
is  drawn  over  the  eye. 

Lie,  li,   s.  276.     Any  thing  impregnated  with  some 

other  body,  as  soap  or  salt. 

i:^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  agree  with 
every  othrr  orthoepist  in  giving  this  word  the  same  sound 
as  lie,  a  falsehood. 

Lie,  li,  s.  276.     A  criminal  falsehood;  a  charge  of 

falsehood  ;  a  fiction.  —  See  Appendix. 
To  Lie,  li,  v.  n.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 
To  Lie,  li,  v.  n.  To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very, 
great  inclination  against  something  else;  to  rest,  to  lean 
upon;  to  be  reposited  in  the  grave;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decumbiture;  to  be  placed  or  situated;  to  press  upon, 
to  be  in  any  particular  state ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
cealment; to  be  in  prison;  to  be  in  a  bad  state;  to  con- 
sist; to  be  in  the  power,  to  belong  to;  to  be  charged  in 
any  thing,  as,  an  action  Lieth  against  one ;  to  cost,  as,  it 
Lies  me  in  more  money;  to  Lie  at,  to  importune,  to 
tease;  to  Lie  by,  to  res't,  to  remain  still;  to  Lie  down, 
to  rest,  to  go  into  a  state  of  repose;  to  Lie  in,  to  be  in 
childbed ;  to  Lie  under,  to  be  subject  to ;  to  Lie  upon, 


beloved. 
Used  now  only  in  familiar 


to  become  an  obligation  or  duty ;   to  Lie  with,  to  con- 
verse in  bed. 
Lief,  leef,  a.  275.  Dear, 
Lief,  leef,  ad.  Willingly, 
speaking. 

Liege,  leedjc,  a.  275.  Bound  by  feudal  tenure,  sub- 
ject; sovereign. 

Liege,  leedje,  s.    Sovereign,  superiour  lord. 

Liegeman,  leedje'-iiiiin,  s.  88.    A  subject. 

Lieger,  lee'-jur,  S.  98.    A  resident  ambassador. 

Lien,  li'-en.    The  part,  of  Lie.    Lain.  Obsolete. 

Lienterick,  li-en-ter'-rik,  a.  509.  Pertaining  to  a 
lientery. 

LiENTERY,  ll'-en-ter-rc,  s,  A  particular  looseness, 
wherein  the  food  passes  suddenly  through  the  stomach 
and  guts. 

For  the  propriety  of  accenting  this  word  on  the  first 
syllable,  see  Vi^sentenj.  That  Dysentery,  Mesentery,  and 
Lientery,  ought  to  have  the  same  accentuation,  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted;  and  yet,  if  we  consult  our  dictionaries, 
we  see  an  unaccountable  diversity. 

Mr,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Eutick,  Bailey, 
Barclay. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Eenrick,  Bu- 
chanan, Fenning. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Ash,  Bar- 
clay, Entick,  Kenrick. 
Bailey,  Fenning. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  Eutick. 
Bailey,  Barclay,  Fenning. 
LiER,  ll'-ur,  s.  418.    One  that  rests  or  lies  down. 
Lieu,  lii,  s.  284.    Place,  room,  stead. 
LiEVE,  leev,  ad.  Willingly. 

LiEUTEiVAivcY,  ifiv-tt'iii'-niui-se ,  s.     The  office  of  a 

lieutenant;  the  body  oflieutenanls. 
LlKUTEiVANT,  Ifev-tcii'-iiaiit,  s.  285.      A  deputy,  one 

who  acts  by  vicarious  authority;  in  war,  one  Mho  holdu 

the  next  rank  to  a  Hupcrioiir  ol'  any  denoniinalion. 

jrV'  'I'liis  word  is  triM|uenlly  pronounced  by  good  speakers 
iiH  if  written  Ijivtcnant .  The  dilVerence  betMeen  the  short 
/  and  shcirt  r  is  so  trilling  as  scaicely  to  deserve  notice: 
but  the  regular  HOund,  as  if  written  hpwlcnant,  Hcems  not 
HO  remote  from  the  corruption  as  to  make  ns  lose  all  hopo 
that  it  will  iu  time  be  the  actual  pronuuciatiou. 


Vys'entery, 

Dysentery, 

Mesentery, 
Mesen'tery, 
Li'entery, 
Lien'lvry, 
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The  rank 


LiEUTEXANTsnip,  l6v-ten'-nant-slilp,  s. 
or  office  of  lieutenant. 

Life,  life,  s.  Plural  Lives.  Union  and  co-operation 
of  soul  \n"th  body;  present  state;  enjoyment  or  possession 
of  terrestrial  existence;  LlootI,  the  supposed  vehicle  of 
life;  conduct,  manner  of  living  uith  respect  to  virtue  or 
vice;  condition,  manner  of  living  with  respect  to  happi- 
ness and  misery;  continuance  of  our  present  state;  the 
living  form,  resemblance  exactly  copied ;  common  occur- 
rences, human  affairs,  the  course  of  things;  narrative  of 
a  life  past;  spirit,  briskness,  vivacity,  re.solution ;  animat- 
ed existence,  iminial  being;  a  word  of  endearment. 

LiFEBLOOD,  llfe'-bhid,  s.    The  blood  necessary  to  life. 

LiFEGiviNG,  lifc'-giv-ing,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
give  life. 

Lifeguard,  llfe-gyard',  s.  92.  The  guard  of  a  king's 
person. 

ftr  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Liveguard,  as  ii 
opposed  to  a  Jtearlguard. 

Lifeless,  llfe'-les,  a.      Dead ;  unanimated ;  without 

power  or  force 
Lifelessly,  llfe'-iea 


-le,  ad.    Without  vigour,  without 


spirit. 

Lifelike,  llfe'-llke,  a. 

-strin£ 


Like  a  living  person. 
,  S.    Nerve,  strings  imagined 


S,     Continuance  or  duration  of 


Composing  a 


LlFESTRI^iG,  life 

to  convey  life. 
Lifetime,  life'-tlme 
life. 

Lifeweary,  llfc'-we-re,  a.    Wretched,  tired  of  living. 

To  Lift,  lift,  v.  a.  To  raise  from  the  ground,  to 
elevate j  to  exalt;  to  swell  Mith  pride.  Up  is  sometimes 
emphatically  added  to  Lift. 

To  Lift,  lift,  v.  n.    To  strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Lift,  lift,  S.  The  act  or  manner  of  lifting}  a  hard 
struggle,  as,  To  help  one  at  a  dead  lift. 

Lifter,  llf'-tur,  s.  98.    One  that  lifts. 

To  Lie,  lig,  V.  n.    To  lie.  Obsolete. 

Ligamext,  Ijg-'-fja-rnC'nt,  s.  A  strong  compact  sub- 
stance w  hich  unites  the  bones  in  articulation ;  any  thing 
which  connects  the  parts  of  tlie  body  ;  bond,  chain. 

LlGAME^TAL,  li^-a-inen'-tal, 

LicAMEXTOis,  rig-a-men'-tu6 
ligament. 

Ligatiox,  li-g-a-shun,  s.  The  act  of  binding;  the 
state  of  being  bound. 

LiGATlRE,  Ijg'-gil-ture,  S.  Any  thing  bound  on, 
bandage;  the  act  of  binding;  the  state  of  being  bound. 

Light,  lite,  s.  393.  That  quality  or  action  of  the 
medium  of  sight  by  which  we  see;  illumination  of  miiul, 
instruction,  knowledge;  the  part  of  a  picture  which  is 
drawn  with  briglit  coioure-,  or  on  which  the  light  is  sup- 
posed to  fall;  point  of  view,  situation,  direction  in  which 
the  light  falls ;  explanation ;  any  thing  that  giv  es  light, 
a  pharos,  a  taper. 

Light,  lite,  a.  Not  heavy;  not  burdensome,  easy  to 
be  worn,  or  carried;  not  afHicti\  e,  easy  to  be  endured; 
easy  to  be  performed,  not  diflicult;  not  valuable;  easy 
to  be  acted  on  by  any  power;  active,  nimble;  unencum- 
bered, unembarassed,  clear  of  impediments ;  slight,  not 
great;  easy  to  admit  any  influence,  unsteady,  unsettled; 
gay,  airy,  without  dignity  or  solidity ;  not  chaste,  noi 
regular  in  conduct;  bright,  clear;  not  dark,  tending  to 
whiteness. 

Light,  lite,  ad.    Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  Light,  Ute,  v.  a.    To  kindle,  to  inflame,  to  set  on 

fire;  to  give  light  to,  to  guide  by  light;  to  illuminate; 

to  lighten,  to  ease  of  a  burden. 
To  Light,  Ute,  v.  n.     To  happen,  to  fall  upon  by 

chance ;  to  descend  from  a  horse  or  carriage ;  to  fall  in 

any  particular  direction ;  to  fall,  to  strike  on ;  to  settle, 

to  rest. 

To  Lighten,  U'-tn,  v.  n.  103.    To  flash  with  thunder; 

to  shine  like  lightning;  to  fall  or  light,  [(rom  light,  v.n.'] 
To  Lighten,  li'-tn,  v.  a.    To  illuminate,  to  enlighten; 

to  exonerate,  to  unload;  to  make  less  heavy;  to  exhilarate, 

to  cheer. 

Lighter,  llte'-ur,  s.  98.    A  heavy  boat  into  which 

ships  are  lightened  or  unloaded. 
Lighterman,  llte'-ur-mun,  s.  88.    One  who  manages 

a  lighter. 


Lightfiivgered,  llte-fing'-giird,  a.  359.    Nimble  at 

conveyance,  thievish. 
LiGHTFOOT,  lite'-fut,  a.  Nimble  in  running  or  dancing, 

active. 

LiGHTFOOT,  lite'-fut,  s.  Venison. 

Lightheaded,  lltc-Ii^d'-ed,  a.  Unsteady,  thought- 
less ;  delirious,  disordered  in  the  mind  by  disease. 

Lightheadedness,  llte-hed'-ed-nes,  s.  Deliriousness, 
disorder  of  the  mind. 

Lighthearted,  Itte-bar'-ted,  a.    Gay,  merry. 

Lighthouse,  lite'-house,  s.  A  high  building,  at  the 
top  of  which  lights  are  hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea. 

Lightlegged,  lite-legd',  a.  359.    Nimble,  swift. 

Li  GUTLESS,  llte'-les,  a.    Wanting  light,  dark. 

Lightly,  lite'-lc,  ad.  Without  weight,  without  deep 
impression  ;  easily,  readily,  without  reason  ;  cheerfully  ; 
not  chastely ;  nimbly,  with  agility ;  gayly,  airily,  with 

LiGHT3iilVDED,  lltc-mind'-ed,  a.    Unsettled,  unsteady. 
jjIGHTNESS,    llte'-n^s,  S.      Levity,  want    of  weight; 
inconstancy,  unsteadiness  ;  unchaslity,  want  of  conduct  in 
M  omen  ;  agility,  nimbleness. 
Lightning,  lite'-ning,  s.     The  flash  that  precedes 

thunder ;  mitigation,  abatement. 
Lights,  lites,  s.    The  lungs,  the  organs  of  breathing. 
Lightsome,  llte'-sum,  a.     Luminous,  not  dark,  not 
obscure,  not  opaque;  gay,  airy,  having  the  povier  to  ex- 
hilarate. 

Lightsomeness,  Ilte'-sfim-nes,  s.    Luminousness,  not 

opacity,  not  obscurity  ;  cheerfulness,  merriment,  levity. 
LiGNALOES,  lig-nal'-oze,  s.    Aloes  wood. 
Ligneous,  lig^'-ne-us,  a.      Made  of  wood;  wooden, 

resembling  wood. 
LiGNUMTiTAE,  Iig-num-vr-te,  s,     Guaiacum,  a  very 
hard  wood. 

Ligure,  U'-gure,  s.  544.    A  precious  stone. 
Like,  like,  «.    Resembling,  having  resemblance;  equal, 
of  the  same  quantity;   fo'r  Likely,  probable,  credible; 
likely,  in  a  state  that  gives  probable  expectations. 
Like,  like,  s.     Some  person  or  thing  resembling  an- 
other; near  approach,  a  state  like  to  another  state. 
Like,  like,  ad.      In  the  same  manner,  in  the  same 
manner  as;  in  such  a  manner  as  befits;  likely,  probably. 
To  Like,  like,  v.  a.     To  choose  with  some  degree  of 

preference :  to  approve,  to  view  with  approbation. 
To  Like,  like,  v.  n.    To  be  pleased  with. 
Likelihood,  llke'-le-hud,  s.    Appearance,  show;  re- 
semblance, likeness;  probability,  verisimilitude,  appear- 
ance of  truth. 

Likely,  likc'-le,  a.  Such  as  may  be  liked,  such  as 
may  i)lease;  probable,  such  as  may  in  reason  be  thought 
or  believed. 

Likely,  Uke'-le,  ad.  Probably,  as  may  reasonably  be 
thought. 

To  Liken,  li'-kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  represent  as  having 
resemblance. 

Likeness,  like'-nes,  S.   Resemblance,  similitude;  form, 

appearance;  one  who  resembles  another. 
Likewise,  like'-M'lze,  ad.  140.    In  like  manner,  also, 
moreover,  too. 

Liking,  ll'-klng,  a.  Plump,  in  the  state  of  plumpness. 
Liking,  li'-king,  s.     Good  state  of  body,  plumpness; 

state  of  trial ;  inclination. 
Lilach,  li'-lak,  s.    A  tree. 

tCr  This  word  is  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  as  if  written 
Laulock.   The  word  comes  from  the  French,  and  the  cor- 
ruption seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
China,  but  not  so  universally. —  See  China 
LiLiED,  lil'-lid,  a.  283.    Embellished  with  lilies. 
Lily,  lil'-le,  s.    A  flower. 

LiLY-DAFFODiL,  lil'-le-daf -fo-dil,  s.  A  foreign  flower. 
Lily  of  the  valley,  lir-le-ov-THe-val'-le,  s.  The 
May  lily. 

Lilylivered,  ni'-le-liv-vurd,  a.  359.  White  livered, 
cowardly. 

LiMATURE,  ll'-ma-ture,  Filings  of  any  metals,  the 
particles  rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

Nn  2 
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1^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  m  83,  fat  81  —me  93, 

Limb,  llm,  s.  347.    A  member,  a  jointed  or  articulated 

part  of  auimals  ;  an  edge,  a  border. 
To  Limb,  liiu,  v.  a.    To  supply  with  limbs;  to  tear 

asunder,  to  dismember. 
Limbeck,  lim'-bek,  s.    A.  still. 

Limbed,  lliiid,  a.  359.    Formed  with  regard  to  limbs. 
Limber,  liin'-biir,  a.  98.  Flexible,  easily  bent,  pliant. 
LiMBERXESS,  llin'-bur-n^s,  s.    Flexibility,  pliancy. 
Limbo,  llin'-bo,  s.    A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in 

which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain;  any  place  of 

misery  aud  restraint. 
Lime,  lime,  s.     A  viscous  substance  drawn  over  twigs, 

which  catches  and  entangles  the  wings  of  birds  that  light 

upon  it;  matter  of  which  mortar  is  made;  the  linden 

tree;  a  species  of  lemon. 
To  Lime,  lime,  v.  a.     To  entangle,  to  ensnare;  to 

smear  with  lime;  to  cement;   to  manure  ground  with 

lime. 

LiMEKiiN,  llrae'-kil,  S.      Kiln  in  which   stones  are 
burnt  to  lime. 

Limestone,  lime'-stone,  a.    The  stone  of  which  lime 
is  made. 

Lime-water,  llme'-wa-tur,  S.    It  is  made  by  pouring 

water  upon  quick  lime. 
Limit,  liin'-init,  s.    Bound,  border,  utmost  reach. 
To  Limit,  lira'-mit,  v.  a.     To  confine  within  certain 

bounds,  to  restrain,  to  circumscribe;  to  restrain  from  a 

lax  or  general  signification. 
Limitary,  lim'-rait-tar-e,  a.  Placed  at  the  boundaries 

as  a  guard  or  superiutendant. ' 
Limitation,  lim-me-ta-shun,  s.    Restriction,  cir 

cumscription ;  confinement  from  a  lax  or  undeterminate 

import. 

To  Limn,  lim,  v.  a.  411,     To  draw,  to  paint  any 
thing. 

Limner,  lim'-nur,  s.  411.  A  painter,  a  picture  maker 
LiMOis,  li'-mus,  a.  544.    Muddy,  slimy. 
Limp,  limp,  s.    A  halt. 

To  Limp,  limp,  v.  n.    To  halt,  to  walk  lamely. 
Limpid,  lira'-pid,  a.    Clear,  pure,  transparent. 
Limpidness,  lim'-pid-nes,  s.    Clearness,  purity. 
LiMPiNGLY,  limp'-ing-le,   ad.     In  a  lame  halting 
manner. 

LiMPiT,  lira' -pit,  S.    A  kind  of  shell  fish. 

Limy,  li'-me,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous ;  containing  lime. 

To  Lin,  lin,  v.  n.    To  stop,  to  give  over. 

Linchpin,  linsh'-pin,  s.     An  iron  pin  that  keeps  the 
wheel  on  the  axletree. 

LiNCTUS,  lingk'-tus,  S.  408.     Medicine  licked  up  bj 
the  tongue. 

Linden,  lln'-dcn,  s.    The  lime  tree. 

Line,  line,  S.  Longitudinal  extension;  a  slender  string 
a  thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations ;  the  string 
that  sustains  the  angler's  hook;  lineaments,  or  marks 
in  the  hands  or  face;  outline;  as  much  as  is  written  Irom 
one  margin  to  the  other;  averse;  rank;  work  thrown 
up,  trench;  extension,  limit;  equator,  equinoctial  circle; 
propcny,  family  ascending  or  descending;  one- tenth  ol 
an  inch. 

To  Line,  line,  v.  a.    To  cover  on  the  inside;  to  put 
any  thing  in  the  inside;  to  guard  within;  to  strengthen 
by  inner  works  ;  to  cover  over. 
Lineage,  iiu'-nc-aje,  s.  113.    Race,  progeny,  family 
rtr  Though  I  do  not  conHider  the  ca  in  this  and  t\u 
following  words  as  a  diphthong,  tiiey  are,  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,    nqneezed   rfo    close  together  as  aluioht  to 
coaleHCc.  TJiis  ncnii  Hyllahic  separation  (as  it  may  be  called) 
is,  perhapH,  not  inipropcrly  expressed  by  spelling  the  words 
lin-ijuffe,  a /I  pal,  flc. 

LiNKAf.,   liil -IK;  al,  a.  113.     Composed  of  lines ;  de 

lin<;at(;d  ;  dcHCcndiiig  in  a  direct  genealogy;  claimed  b} 

deHC<;nt;  allied  by  dir<;ct  descent. 
LiNKAliLY,  Jiu'-c-al-lr,  ud.    In  a  direct  line. 
LiNKAMKNT,  lin'-nc-U-iiieiit,  s.  Feature,  discriminating 

mark  in  the  form. 
Linear,  Ilii'  in;-ar,  a.  113.   Composed  of  lines,  having 

the  form  of  linen. 
LiNEATiON,  liii-c-i'-slidn,  8.     Draught  of  a  line  or 

liueit. 


met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  mSve  164, 

Linen,  lin'-nin,  s.  99.    Cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax. 
Linen,  lin'-nin,  a.    Made  of  linen,  resembling  linen. 
Linendraper,  lin'-nin-dra'-pQr,  s.     He  who  deals 
in  linen. 

Ling,  ling,  s.    Heath;  a  kind  of  sea  fish. 

To  Linger,  llng'-gQr,  v.  n.  409.  To  remain  long 
in  languor  and  pain;  to  hesitate,  to  be  in  suspense ;  to 
remain  long;  to  remain  long  without  any  action  or  de- 
termination ;  to  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertainty ; 
to  be  long  in  producing  effect. 

Lingerer,  ling'-grir-iir,  s.  557.    One  who  lingers. 

Lingeringly,  ling'-g&r-ing-le,  ad.  98.  With  delay, 
tediously. 

Lingo,  ling'-go,  S.  Language,  tongue,  speech.  A  low 
word. 

LiNGiiAcioiJs,  lin-gwa'-slius,  a.  408.  Full  of  tongue, 
talkative.  ^  ,  ,  4 

Linguadentai.,  llng-gwa-den'-tal,  a.  Uttered  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Linguist,  ling'-gwist,  s.  331.  A  man  skilful  in 
languages. 

Lingwort,  llng'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 

Limment,  lin'-ne-raent,  s.    Ointment,  balsam. 

Lining,  li'-ning,  s.  410.  The  mner  covering  of  any 
thing;  that  which  is  within. 

Link,  lingk,  s.  408.  A  single  ring  of  a  chain;  any 
thing  doubled  and  closed  together;  a  chain,  anything 
connecting ;  any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of  con- 
sequences"; a  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards. 

To  Link,  lingk,  v.  a.  To  unite,  to  conjoin  in  con- 
cord; to  join;  to  join  by  confederacy  or  contract;  to 
connect;  to  unite  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 

Linkboy,  lingk' -boe,  s.  A  boy  that  carries  a  torch  to 
accommodate  passengers  with  light. 

Linnet,  lin'-nit,  s.  99.    A  small  singing  bird. 

Linseed,  lin -seed,  s.    The  seed  of  flax. 

Linseywoolsey,  liii-se-NVul'-se,  a.  Made  of  linen 
and  wool  mixed ;  ^  ile,  mean. 

Linstock,  lln'-stok,  s.  A  staff  of  wood  with  a  match 
at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  lint,  s.  The  soft  substance  commonly  called 
flax ;  linen  scraped  into  soft  wooly  substance  to  lay  on 
sores. 

Lintel,  lin -tel,  s.  That  part  of  the  door-frame  that 
lies  across  the  door-posts  over  head. 

Lion,  ll'-un,  s  166.  The  fiercest  and  most  mag- 
nanimous of  four-footed  beasts. 

Lioness,  li'-iin-nCs,  s.    A  she  lion. 
(3=  There  is  a  propensity  pretty  general  of  prononncing 

the  e  in  this  and  similar  words  like  short  i:  but  this  ijro- 

nunciation,  however  pardonable  in  light  colloquial  speaking, 

would  be  inexcusable  in  reading  or  deliberate  speaking. 

Lionleaf,  li'-An-lefc,  s.    A  plant. 

Lip,  lip,  s.  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  the  muscles 
that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth;  the  edge  of  any  thing;  to 
make  a  Lip,  to  hang  the  lip  in  sulleuness  and  contempt. 

LiPLABOl  R,  lip'-lii-bfir,  s.  Action  of  the  lips  without 
concurrence  of  the  mind. 

Lipothamous,  li-p6t/t'-e-mus,  a.  128.  Swooning, 
fainting. 

LiPOTiiYMY,  li-potfe'-e-me,  s.  128.  Swoon,  fainting  fit. 
Lipped,  lipt,  a.  359.    Having  lips. 
LlPPlTUDE,  lip'-pe-tude,  S.    Ulearedness  of  eyes. 
Lipwisdo.m,  lip'-M'iz-dfim,  S.    Wisdom  in  talk  without 
practice. 

LiVi  ABLE,  lik'-kwa-bl,  a.    Such  as  may  be  melted. 
LiyrATiON,  li-kwa-sh&n,  s.  331.  The  act  of  melting; 

capacity  to  be  melted. 
To  L1911ATK,  li'-kwtite,  v.  n.  544.     To  melt,  to 

liquefy.  ^  ^ 

LiVi  EFACTiON,  lik-kwe-rak'-slu'in,  s.      The  act  of 

nielling,  the  stale  of  b<  ing  nicKcd. 
L(vi  El'iAHLE,  lik'-kwe-fi-a  hi,  a.  183.     Such  as  may 

be  melted. 

To  Liyt  EFY,  Ilk'-k>vr-fi,  v.  a.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 
7b  Livi  Ei'v,  lik'-kwe-fl,  v.  n.  182.  To  grow  liquid. 
LiV^iiscJiNCY,  li-kwi'b'-sfcn-se,  s.    Aptness  to  melt. 


s.  Subtilty;  the  property 
S.  Quality  of  being  liquid, 
415.    ■  Any  thiug  liquid; 


Wranglingly. 
A  wrangliug 
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nhr  167,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tub  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  pSdtid  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

LlQlElR,  le-kure',  S.    A  flavoured  dram. 
Li9UEsCE\T,  ll-loves'-sent,  a.  510.  Melting. 
LlQi  iD,  lik'-kwid,  a.  340.    Not  solid,  not  forming  one 
continuous  substance,  fluid;  soft,  clear;  pronounced  with- 
out any  jar  or  harshness;   dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be 
attainable  by  law. 
Ll9riD,  lik'-kwid,  s.    Liquid  substance,  liquor. 
To  Liquidate,  lik'-kwc-date,  v.  a.    To  clear  away, 

to  lessen  debts. 
Liquidity,  le-kwid'-e-te, 

or  state  of  being  fluid. 
LiQUiDXESs,  lik'-kwid-nes, 

fluency. 
Liquor,  llk'-kfir,  s.  314. 

strong  drink,  in  familiar  language. 
To  Liquor,  lik'-kur,  v.  a.  183.  To  drench  or  moisten. 
To  Lisp,  lisp,  v.  n.     To  speak  with  too  frequent  ap- 

pulses  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate. 
Lisp,  lisp,  s.    The  act  of  lisping. 
LiSPER,  lisp'-ur,  S.  98.    One  who  lisps. 
List,  list,  S.    A  roll,  a  catalogue  ;  enclosed  ground,  in 
which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought;  desire,  willing- 
ness, choice;  a  strip  of  cloth;  a  bonier. 
To  List,  list,   v.  n.      To  choose,  to  desire,  to  be 
disposed. 

To  List,  list,  v.  a.    To  enlist,  enrol,  or  register ;  to 

retain  and  enrol  soldiers;  to  enclose  for  combats;  to  sew 

together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  mai<e  a  party-coloured  show; 

to  hearken  to,  to  listen,  to  attend. 
Listed,  llst'-ed,  a.     Striped,  party-coloured  iu  long 

To  Listen,  lis'-sn,  v.  a.  103.  472.  To  hear,  to  attend. 
Obsolete. 

To  Listen,  l!s'-sn,  v.  n.  To  hearken,  to  give  at- 
tention. 

Listener,  lis'-sn-ur,  s.  One  that  hearkens,  a  hear- 
kener. 

Listless,  list'-les,  a.  Without  inclination,  without 
any  determination  to  one  more  than  another ;  careless ; 
heedless. 

Listlessly,  llst'-les-ie,  ad.  Without  thought,  without 
attention. 

Listlessness,  Kst'-les-nes,  s.  Inattention,  want  of 
desire. 

Lit,  lit.    The  pret.  of  To  Light. 

Ytr  The  regular  form   of  this  word  is  now  the  most 
correct. 

Litany,  llt'-tan-e,  s.    A  form  of  supplicatory  prayer. 
Literal,  lU'-ter-al,  a.     According  to  the  primitive 

meaning,  not  figurative;  following  the  letter,  or  exact 

words  ;  consisting  of  letters. 
Literally,  llt'-ter-ul-e,  ad.  According  to  the  primitive 

import  of  w  ords ;  with  close  adherence  to  w  ords. 
LiTERALiTY,  lit-t^r-ral'-e-te,  s.    Original  meaning. 
Literary,  llt'-ter-a-re,  a.      Relating  to   letters  or 

learning;  learned. 
Literate,  llt'-ter-ate,  a.    Learned ;  skilled  in  letters. 
Literati,  lit-tcr-ra'-ti,  s.    The  learned. 
Litebatubi:,  lit'-t^r-ra-ture,  s.    Learning;  skill  in 

letters. 

Litharge,  litV-arje,  s.     Litharge  is  properly 
vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a  mixture  of  copper. 
Lithe,  Iithc,  a.    Limber,  flexible. 
LiTHENESS,  liTH-nSs,  S.    Limberness,  flexibility. 
Lithesome,  Iith'-suiii,  a.    Pliant,  nimble,  limber. 

(5=-  This  word,  in  colloquial  use,  has  contracted  the 
the  first  svllablc,  and  changed  the  th  into  s,  as  if  written 
lissum.    This  contraction  of  the  vowel  may  be  observed 
several  other  words,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  prevailing 
idiom  of  our  pronunciation.  — Sec  Principles,^  No.  328.  515 
Lithography,  li-tfcog'-gra-fe,  s.  128.  518.    The  art 

or  practice  of  engraving  upon  stones. 
Lithomancy,  li(/i'-o-man-se,  s.  519.     Prediction  by 
stones. 

Lithontriptick,  l!tfc-on-trip'-t1k,  a.  530.  Any 
medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  ia  the  kidneys  or 
bla<)[der. 


lead 


dis- 


Lithotomist,  li-i^ot'-to-mist,  s.  128.    A  chirnrgeou 

who  extracts  the  stone  by  opening  the  bladder. 
Lithotomy,  ll-<^ot'-to-nie,  s.  128.  518.    The  art  or 

practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
Litigant,  lit'-te-gant,  s.  One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law. 
Litigant,  lit'-te-g-ant,  a.      Engaged  in  a  juridical 
contest. 

To  Litigate,  lit'-te-gate,  v.  a.    To  contest  in  law, 

to  debate  by  judicial  process. 
To  Litigate,  llt'-te-gate,  v.  n.     To  manage  a  suit, 

to  carry  on  a  cause. 
Litigation,  llt-te-ga-shiin,  s.    Judicial  contest,  suit 
of  law. 

Litigious,  le-tid'-jiis,   a.      Inclinable  to  law-suits, 

quarrelsome,  wrangliuir. 
Litigiously,  le-tld'-jiis-le,  ad. 
LiTiGiousNEss,  le-tid'-jus-nes,  s. 
position. 

Litter,  lit'-tiu%  S.  A  kind  of  portable  bed;  a  carriage 
hung  between  two  horses;  the  straw  laid  under  animals; 
a  brood  of  young;  any  number  of  things  thrown  sluttishly 
about ;  a  birth  of  animals. 
To  Litter,  lit'-tiu',  v.  a.  98.  To  bring  forth,  used 
of  beasts ;  to  cover  w  ith  things  negligently ;  to  cover 
with  straw. 

Little,  lit'-tl,  a.  405.  Small  i  u  quantity  ;  diminutive ; 
of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance;  not  much,  not 
many ;  some. 

Little,  lit'-tl,  s.    A  small  space  ;  a  small  part,  a  small 

proportion;  a  slight  afi"air;  not  much. 
Little,  llt-tl,  ad.     In  a  small  degree;  in  a  small 

quantity;  in  some  degree,  but  not  great;  not  much. 
Littleness,  lit'-tl-iies,  s.    Smallness  of  bulk;  mean- 
ness, want  of  grandeur ;  want  of  dignity. 
Littoral,  lit'-to-riil,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the  shore. 
Liturgy,  lit'-tfir-je,       Form  of  prayers,  formulary  of 

publick  devotions. 
To  Live,  liv,  v.  n.  157.  To  be  iu  a  state  of  animation  ; 
to  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with  regard  to  habit, 
good  or  ill,  happiness  or  misery ;  to  continue  in  life  ;  to 
remain  undestroyed  ;  to  converse,  to  cohabit ;  to  maintain 
one's  self;  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion  or  vegetation;  to 
be  unextinguished. 
Live,  live,  a.  157.  Quick,  not  dead;  active,  not 
extinguished. 

LiVELESs,  live'-les,  a.    Wanting  life.    Obsolete.  See 

Lifeless, 
Livelihood,  live'-le-hiid,  s. 
maintenance,  means  of  living. 


Liveliness,  live'-le-nes,  s. 

vacity,  sprightliness. 
Livelong,  liv'-long,  a.  157. 


157.  Support  of  life, 
Appearance  of  life ;  vi- 
Tedious,  long  in  passing  ; 

lasting,  durable. 
Lively,  llve'-le,  a.  157.    Brisk,  vigorous ;  gay,  airy ; 

representing  life  ;^  strong,  energetick. 
LiVELiLY,  live'-le-le,  J  t»  •  1 1      •  -.l 

Lively,  live'-l^,  ^'''^^^^  vigorously  ;  w.th 

strong  resemblance  of  life. 
Liver,  llv'-vfir,  s.  98.    One  who  lives  ;  one  who  livea 

in  any  pai'ticular  manner;  one  of  the  entrails. 
Livercolour,  llv'-vflr-kiil-lur,  a.    Dark  red. 
Livergrown,  liv'-vur-grone,  a.      Having  a  great 
liver. 

Liverwort,  liv'-vur-wfirt,  s.    A  plant. 
Livery,  liv'-vur-e,  s.  98.   The  act  of  giving  or  taking 
possession;  release  from  wardship;  the  writ  by  whirh 
possession  is  obtained;  the  state  of  being  kept  at  a  eertaia 
rate;  the  clothes  given  to  servants;  a  particular  dress, 
a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 
LivERVMAN,  liv'-vur-e-man,  s.  88.     One  who  wears 
a  livery,  a  servant  of  an  inferior  kind;  in  London,  a 
freeman  of  some  standing  in  a  company. 
Lives,  Iivz.    The  plural  of  Life. 
Livid,  llv'-id,  a.    Discoloured,  as  with  a  blow, 
LiviDiTY,  le-vld'-e-te,  S.    Discoloration,  as  by  a  blow. 
Living,    llv'-ving,   S.  410.      Support,  maintenance, 
fortune  on  which  one  lives;  power  of  ccntiuuing  life ; 
livelihood  ;  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 
LiviNGLY,  liv'-ving-le,  ad.    Ia  the  living  state. 
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LlTRE,  li'-vftr,  S.  416.    The  sum  by  which  the  French 

reckon  their   money,   very  nearly  ten-peuce-halfpenny 

Ev.glii^h.     ,      ,  ,  t 
LiMviAT.,  llk-siv -e-iii,  a.      Impregnated  with  salts 

like  a  lixivium  ;  obtained  by  lixivium. 
Lixiviate,  lik-slv'-e-dte,  a.  91.    Making  a  lixivium. 
LixiAii'M,  llk-siv  -e-uin,  s.     Lie,  water  impregnated 

with  salt  of  whatsoever  kind. 
Lizard,  llz'-zard,  s.  88.     An  animal  resembling  a 

serpent,  with  lep  added  to  it. 
LizARDSTOTNE,  liz'-zard-stotie,  s.    A  kind  of  stone. 
Lo,  lo  !  inter j.    Look,  see,  behold  ! 
Loach,  lotsli,  s.  352.    A  little  fish. 

Load,  lode,  S.  295.  A  burden,  a  freight,  lading; 
any  thing  that  depresses;  as  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 

To  Load,  lode,  v.  a.  To  burden,  to  freight;  to  en- 
cumber, to  embarass ;  to  charge  a  gun ;  to  make  heavy. 

Load,  lode,  S.    The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

LoADSMAiv,  lodz'-man,  s.  88.  He  who  leads  the  way, 
a  pilot. 

Loadstar,  lode -star,  s.    The  pole-star,  the  cynosure, 

the  leading  or  guiding  star. 
Loadstone,  lode'-stone,  s.      The  magnet,  the  stone 

on  which  the  mariner's  compass  needle  is  touched  to  givt- 

it  a  direction  north  and  soutli. 
Loaf,  lofe,  s.  2!;5.     A  mass  of  bread  as  it  is  formed 

by  the  baker;  any  mass  into  vhich  a  body  is  wrought. 
Loam,  lomc,  s.  295.    Fat  unctuous  earth,  marl. 

^  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  as  ii"  Mritten  loom ; 
this  pronunciation,  however,  is  not  only  at  variance  with 
the  best  usage,  but  wliXx  the  most  probable  etymology. 
Junius  spells  it  lome^  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

To  LoA5i,  lome,  v.  a.    To  smear  with  loam,  marl,  or 

clay,  to  clay. 
Loamy,  lo'-rae,  a.  Marly. 

LoAX,  lone.  s.  295.  Any  thing  lent,  any  thing  de- 
livered to  another  on  condition  of  return  or  repayment. 

Loath,  lo^/?,   a.  295.    Unwilling,  disliking,  not  ready. 

To  Loathe,  Iothc,  v.  a.  407.  To  hate,  to  look  on 
with  abhorrence;  to  consider  with  the  disgust  of  satiety; 
to  sec  food  with  dislike. 

LoATHEii,  loTn'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  loathes. 

Loathful,  loxH-fuI,  a.  Abhorring,  hating;  abhorred, 
hated. 

LoATHlTV'CLV,  Ioth'-Iiij^-Ic,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  manner. 
Loathly,  lof/i'-le,  ad.   295.      Unwillingly,  without 

liking  or  inclination. 
Loath \E>s;,  lot/t'-ncs,  s.  Unwillingness. 
Loathsome,  Isith'-suih,  a.      Abhorred,  detestable; 

causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 
Loathsomeness,  loTH'-sum-nes,  s.    Quality  of  raising 

hatred. 

Loaves,  liWz,  s.  295.    Plural  of  Loaf. 
LoE,  lol),  S.       Any  one  heavj-,  clumsy,  or  sluggish; 

Jjob's  pound,  a  prison;  a  big  worm. 
To  Lob,  lob,  v.  a.     To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy 

manner. 

Lor.i'.v,  lol)'-l)c,  s.    An  opening  before  a  room. 

LoiiK,  iohc,  s.  A  division,  a  distinct  part;  used  com- 
monly lor  a  part  of  the  lungs. 

Lobster,  lob'-istiHr,  s.  !)H.    A  shell  lish. 

Local,  lo'-Kiil,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  place; 
relating  to  pbirc;  being  in  a  particular  place. 

Locality,  lo-kal'-c-te,  s.  Kxistencc  in  place,  relation 
of  place  or  diMtaure. 

LoiALLV,  lo'-kal-lo,  ad.    "With  respect  lo  place. 

LocATio>,  lo  Jta'-Kliuii,  «.  Situation  with  respect  to 
place,  act  of  placing. 

Lot  K,  lok,  a.  An  instrnment  composed  of  springs  and 
hfillH,  imt  d  to  fanlrn  doorH  or  chchtM  ;  the  part  of  the  gun 
b>  wliirh  lir«!  iw  Htrnck;  a  Imp,  agrappN;;  any  enclosure ; 
a  quanlily  of  liair  <»r  wool  hanging  together;  a  tuft;  a 
contrivance  to  raise  the  water  oa  u  river  or  canal  made 
navigable. 

To  Lock,  lok,  v.  a.  To  Hhut  or  fasten  with  locks; 
lo  xhul  up  or  couiiuu  au  with  lockii;  to  cloue  fust. 


LON 
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become  fast  by  a  lock ;  to  unite 
Any  thing  that  is  closed 
catch  or 


To  Lock,  v.  n.  To 

by  mutual  insertion. 
Locker,  lok'-ki"ir,  s.  98. 

with  a  lock,  a  drawer. 
Locket,  lok'-kit,  s.  99.     A  small  lock,  any 
spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament. 
LocKRAM,  lok'-k  riini,  s.  88.    A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 
Locomotion,  lo-ko-rao'-shun,  s.     Power  of  changing 
place. 

Locomotive,    lo-ko-mo'-tlv,    a.      Changing  place, 

having  the  power  of  removing  or  changing  place. 
LoCT  ST,  l(V-iiUst,  S.    A  devouring  insect. 
LocrsT-TREE,  lo'-kust-tree,  s.    A  species  of  acacia. 
Lodestar,  lodc'-star,  s.  —  See  Loadstar. 
Lodestoae,  lode'-stone,  s.  —  See  Loadstone. 
To  Lodge,  lodje,   v.  a.     To  place  in  a  temporary 
habitation;   to  allbrd  a  temporary  dwelling;    to  place, 
to  plant;   to  iix,  to  settle;   to  place  in  the  memory;  to" 
harbour  or  coAer ;  to  afford  place;  to  lay  flat. 
To  Lodge,  lodjc,  v.  n.    To  reside,  to  keep  residence  ; 
to  take  a  temporary  habitation;  to  take  up  residence  at 
night;  to  lie  flat. 
Lodge,  lodje,  s.     A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest; 

a  small  house,  as,  the  porter's  lodge. 
Lodger,  lodje'-iir,  s.  }}8.     One  who  lives  in  rooms 
hired  in  the  house  of  another ;  one  that  resides  in  any  place. 
Lodging,  lodjc'-ing-,  s.  410.     Temporary  habitation, 
rooms  hired  in  the  liouse  of  another;  place  of  residence; 
harbour,  covert;  convenience  to  sleep  on. 
LoDGMEiXiT,  lodjc'- -ment,  s.     Accumulation  of  any  thing 
ill  a  certain  place;  possession  of  the  enemy's  work.— - 
See  Judgment. 
Loft,  loft,  s.  A  floor;  the  highest  floor;  rooms  on  high. 
Loftily,  lof-te-le,  ad.     On  high,   in  an  elevated 
place;  proudly,  haughtily;  with  elevation  of  language  or 
sentiment,  sublimely. 
LoFTii\Es;s,  lof-te-nes,  s.      Height,  local  elevation-, 

sublimity,  elevation  of  sentiment;  pride,  haughtiness. 
Lofty,  lof-te,  a.    High,  elevated  in  place ;  sublime, 

elevated  in  sentiment;  proud,  haughty. 
Log,    log,  s.      A  shapeless   bulky    piece  of  wood;  a 
Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and 
consequently  tive-sixths  of  a  pint. 
Logarithms,  lof^'-ii-rif/nnz,  s.     The  indexes  of  the 

ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another. 
Log  GATS,  log'-gUs,  s.  91.    A  play  or  game  now  called 

Skittles,  wiiich  see. 
Loggerhead,  log'-giir-hed,  s.     A  dolt,  a  blockhead, 
a  thickskull. 

Loggerheaded,  l6g'-giir-lied-ed,  a.  Dull,  stupid, 
doltish. 

LoGiCK,  lod'-jik,  S.  Logick  is  the  art  of  using  reason 
Avell  in  our  inquiries  after  truth,  and  the  communication 
of  it  lo  others. 

Logical,  lod'-jik-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  logick;  skilled 

in  logick;  furnished  with  logick. 
Logically,  lod'-je-kal-c,  ad.    According  to  the  laws 
of  logick. 

Logician,  lo-jlsli'-im,  s.  A  teacher  or  professor  of  logick. 
Logman,  log'-inan,  s.  81.    One  whose  business  is  to 
carry  logs. 

LoGOGRii'HK,  log'-o-grif,  s.    A  kind  of  riddle. 
Logomachy,  lo-goin'-ji-ke,  s.  518.     A  contention  in 

words,  a  contt  nlion  about  words.  —  See  Monomacliy. 
Logwood,  log'-wud,  s.    A  wood  much  used  in  dying. 
LoilocK,    i(V-]iok,  s.     Medicines  which  are  now  com- 
monly called  echigmas,  lanibatives,  or  linctnscs. 
Loi\,  loin,  s.  291^.    The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out 

by  the  bnlciu  r  ;  Loins,  the  reins. 
To  LoiTi  R,  loc'-tiH',  V.  11.  299.    To  linger,  to  spend 

time  careleKsly. 
LoiTicRKR,  loc'-tAr-i'ir,  s.  98.     A  lingerer,  an  idler, 
a  la/y  w  retch. 

To  Loll,  lol,  v.  n-  406.    To  lean  idly,  to  rest  lazily 

against  any  thing;  to  hang  out,  used  of  the  tongue. 
Lo.>lP,  li^llip,  S.  165.     A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 
Lone,  lune,  a.     Solitary ;  single,  w  ithout  company. 


LOO  (  28T  )  LOT 

n5r  167,  n6t  1G3  —  tube  171,  t^b  172,  bi\Il  173  —  6il  299  -  p5AncI  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


LoxELrvKss,  line'-le-nes,  s. 
panj. 

Lonely,  lone'-le,  a. 
LoxEXES?,  lone'-ne?, 
Lo\Eso5iE,  lone'-yum, 
Lo\G,  loiH 


Solitude,  want  of  corn- 


Solitary,  addicted  to  solitude. 
S.     Solitude;  dislike  of  company. 
a.     Solitary,  dismal. 
a.    Not  short;  having  one  of  its  geome- 
trical dirat'iisions  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the 
other;  of  any  ceriaiu  measure  in  length  ;  not  soon  ceasing, 
or  at  an  end;  dilatory;  longing,  desirous;  reaching  to  a 
great  distance;  protracted,  as  a  long  note. 
Longboat,  long'-bote,  s.    The  largest  boat  belonging 
to  a  ship. 

Longevity,  Ion-je>'-e-te,  s.  408.    Length  of  life. 

LoNGiMAxois,  lon-jim'-raii-nAs,  a.  518.  Long- 
handed,  having  long  hands. 

Longimetry,  lon-jiiii'-me-tre,  s.  408.  518.  The 
art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances. 

LoxGiXG,  lon^^'-ing-,  s.  410.    Earnest  desire. 

Longingly,  Iong-'-ing--le,  ad.    With  incessant  wishes. 

Longitude,  lon'-je-tude,  s.  Length,  the  greatest 
dimension  ;  the  circumtereace  of  the  earth  measiirt  d  from 
any  meridian ;  the  distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth  to 
the  east  or  west  of  any  place;  the  position  of  any  thing 
to  east  or  west. 

Longitudinal,  lon-je-tu -de-nal,  a.  Measured  by 
the  length,  running  in  the  longest  direction. 

LoNGLY,  long'-le,  ad.  Longingly,  with  great  liking. 
iVot  used. 

Longsome,  long'-sQm,  a.  Tedious,  wearisome  by  its 
Icugtb. 

Loxgsuffertng,  long-suf'-fur-!ng,  c.  Patient,  not 
easily  provoked. 

Longways,  long'-waze,  ad.  In  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection. 

LoNGWixDED,  long-wind'-ed,  a.  Long-breathed, 
tedious.  —  See  Wind. 

Longwise,  long'-wize,  ad.  152.  In  the  longitudinal 
direction. 

Loo,  loo,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

LooEiLY,  lo6'-be-le,  a.    Awkward,  clumsy. 

LoOBY,  loO'-be,  s.  306.    A  lubber,  a  clumsy  clown. 

LoOF,  loof,  s.  306.  It  is  that  part  aloft  of  the  ship 
which  lies  just  before  the  chess-trees  as  far  as  the  bulk- 
head of  the  castle. 

To  LoOF,  luf,  V.  a.  To  bring  the  ship  close  to  the 
wind. 

LooFED,  looft,  a.  359.    Gone  to  a  distance. 
To  Look,  look,  v.  n.  306.     To  direct  the  eye  to  or 
from  any  object;  to  have  the  power  of  seeing;  to  direc( 
the  intellectual  eye;  to  exspect;  to  take  cave,  to  watch; 
to  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  object;   to  have  any 
particular  ajipearance;  to  seem;  to  have  any  air,  mien, 
or  manner;  to  form  the  air  in  any  particular  manner ; 
to  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  vigilant;  to  look 
after,  to  attend,  to  take  care  of;  to  look  for,  to  expect; 
to  look  into,  to  examine,  to  sift,  to  inspect  closely ;  to 
look  on,  to  respect,  to  regard,  to  esteem,  to  be  a  mere 
idle  spectator  ;  to  look  over,  to  examine,  to  try  one  b} 
one ;  to  look  out,  to  search,  to  seek,  to  be  on  the  watch ; 
to  look  to,  to  watch,  to  take  care  of. 
To  Look,  look,  v.  a.    To  seek,  to  search  for;  to  turn 
the  eye  upon;  to  influence  by  looks;  to  Look  out,  to 
discover  by  searching. 
Look,  look,  mtejy.    See!  lo!  behold!  observe! 
Look,  look,  s.      Air  of  the  face,  mien,  cast  of  the 

countenance;  the  act  of  looking  or  seeing. 
Looker,  look'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  looks  ;  Looker  on, 

spectator,  not  agent. 
Looking-glasp,  look'-!ng-ghis,  s.     Mirror,  a  glass 


which  .shows  forms  reflected 
Loom,  l(y>ra,  s.  u06. 

work  their  cloth. 
To  Loom,  loom,  v.  n.  306 

sea. 

Loom,  b'om,  s.    A  bird. 

Loon,  l6on,  s.  306.    A  sorry  fellow,  a  scoundrel 
Lown. 

Loop,  Ifjftp,  s.  306.     A  double  through  which  a  string 
or  lace  is  drawn,  an  ornamental  double  or  fringe. 


The  frame  in  which  the  weavers 
To  appear,  to  appear  at 

See 


Looped,  loopt,  a.  359.    Full  of  holes. 

Loophole,  loop'-hole,  s.     Aperture,  hole  to  giTC  a 

passage;  a  shHt,  an  evasion. 
Loopholed,  loop'-liold,  a.  359.    Full  of  holes,  full  of 

openings. 

To  Loose,  loOse,  v.  a.  306.  To  unbind,  to  untie  any 
thing  fastened;  to  relax;  to  free  from  any  thing  painful} 
to  disengage. 

To  Loose,  loOse,  v.  n.  To  set  sail,  to  depart  by  loosing 
the  anchor. 

Loose,  loose,  a.  Unbound,  untied;  not  fast;  not  tight; 
not  crowded;  wanton;  not  close,  not  concise;  vague, 
indeterminate;  not  strict,  unconnected,  rambling;  lax  of 
body;  disengaged;  iVee  from  confinement;  remiss,  not 
attentive;  to  break  Loose,  to  gain  liberty;  to  let  Loose, 
to  set  at  liberty,  to  set  at  large. 

Loose,  loose,  s.  Liberty,  freedom  from  restraint;  dis- 
mission froni  any  restraining  force. 

Loosely,  loose'-!e,  ad.  Not  fast,  not  firmly ;  without 
bandage  ;  without  union ;  irregularly  ;  negligently  ;  meanly  ; 
unchastely. 

T 0  Loosen,  loo'-sn,  v.  n.  103.    To  part,  to  separate. 

To  Loosen,  lOO'-sn,  v.  a.  To  relax  any  thing  tied; 
to  make  less  coherent;  to  separate  a  compages;  to  free 
from  restraint;  to  make  not  costive. 

Looseness,  loose' -nes,  s.  State  contrary  to  that 
of  beiiig  fast  or  fixed;  criminal  levity;  irregularity; 
lewdness,  unchasUty;  diarrhoea,  flux  of  the  belly. 

Loosestrife,  loose'-strife,  s.    An  herb. 

To  Lop,  lop,  V.  a.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees ;  to 
cl!t  off  any  thing. 

Lop,  lop,  s.    That  which  is  cut  from  trees ;  a  flea. 

Loppek,  lop'-pfir,  s.  98.    One  that  cuts  trees. 

Loquacious,  lo-kv/a'-shus,  a.  414.  Full  of  talk;  bab- 
bling, not  secret. 

Loquacity,  lo-kwas'-se-te,  s.    Too  much  talk. 

Lord,  lord,  s.  167.  The  Divine  Being,  Jehovah;  mo- 
narch, ruler;  master;  a  tyrant;  a  husband;  a  nobleman; 
a  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England;  an  honorary  title 
applied  to  officers,  as,  lord  chief  justice,  lord  mayor. 

To  Lord,  lord,  v.  n.  To  domineer,  to  rule  despoti- 
cally. 

Lording,  lor -ding,  s.    Lord  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 
LoRDLiNG,  lord'-lin^,  s.  410.    A  diminutive  lord. 
Lordliness,  lord'-le-nes,  s.     Dignity,  high  station; 

pride,  haughtiness. 
Lordly,  lord'-le,  a.    Befitting  a  lord;  proud,  impe- 
rious, insolent. 
Lordly,  lord'-le,  ad.    Imperiously,  proudly. 
Lordship,  lord'-ship,  s.    Dominion,  power;  seigniory, 
domain;  title  of  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke; 
titulary  compellation  of  judges,  and  some  other  persons 
in  authority. 
Lore,  lore,  S.    Lesson,  doctrine,  instruction. 
To  Loricate,  lor'-re-kate,  v.  a.  168.    To  plate  over. 
Lorimer,  lor'-r(!^-inf.r, )  -^gg_    ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


LoRiNER,  lor'-re-nur. 

Lorn,  lorn,  a.  Forsaken,  lost.  Obsolete. —  See  Forlorn. 

To  Lose,  lOoze,  v.  a.  164.  To  forfeit  by  unlucky  con- 
test, the  contrary  to  Win ;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  possess 
no  longer;  to  have  any  thing  gone  so  as  that  it  cannot 
be  found  or  had  again;  to  bewilder;  to  throw  away,  to 
employ  ineffectually;  to  miss,  to  part  with  so  as  not  to 
recover. 

To  Lose,  looze,  v.  n.     Not  to  win,  to  suffer  loss ;  to 

decline,  to  fail. 
LosEAELE,  lo6z'-a-bl,  a.  405.    Subject  to  privation. 
Loser,  lOoz'-ur.  s.  98.     One  that  is  deprived  of  any 

thing,  one  that  forfeits  any  thing,  the  contrary  to  winner 

or  gaijier. 

Loss,  los,  *.    Forfeiture,  the  contrary  to  gain;  damage; 

deprivation;  fault,  puzzle;  useless  application. 
Lost,  lost.    Pret.  of  To  Lose. 
Lost,  lost.    Part,  of  To  Lose. 

Lot,  lot,  s.  Fortune,  state  assigned;  a  chance;  a  die, 
or  any  thing  used  in  determining  chances ;  a  portion,  a 
parcel  of  goods  as  being  drawn  by  lot;  proportion  of  taxes, 
as,  to  pay  scut  and  lot. 


LOU  (  288  ) 

559.  Fate  T3,  far  77,  fkll  83,  fat  81  -  me  93,  met  95 

LoTE-TREE,  lote'-tree,  s.    The  Lotos. 

LoTiox,  lo'-shiin,  s.  A  lotioa  is  a  form  of  medicine 
compounded  of  aqueons  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  dis- 
eased parts  ;  a  cosmetick. 

Lottery,  lot'-tur-e,  s.  557.  A  game  of  chance^  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  by  chance. 

Loi'D,  loud,  a.  312.  Noisy,  striking  the  ear  with  great 
force ;  clamorous,  turbulent. 

LoiDLY,  l6ud'-le,  ad.  Noisily,  so  as  to  be  heard  far; 
clamorously. 

Loi'DNESs,  loud'-nes,  S.  Noise,  force  of  sound;  tur- 
bulence, vehemence  or  furiousness  of  clamour. 

To  Love,  h\v,  v.  a.  165.  To  regard  with  passionate 
affection;  to  regard  with  tenderness  of  affection;  to  be 
pleased  with,  to  like;  to  regard  with  reverence. 

Love,  luv,  s.  165.  The  passion  between  the  sexes ; 
kindness,  good-will,  friendship,  affection  ;  courtship,  ten- 
derness ;  liking,  inclination  to;  object  beloved;  lewdness; 
fondness,  concord;  principle  of  union;  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  love,  a  Cupid;  a  word  of  endearment;  due 
reverence  to  God ;  a  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

LovEAPPLE,  liv'-ap-pl,  s.  405.  A  plant ;  the  fruit  of 
a  plant. 

LovEKXOT,  luV-not,  S.  A  complicated  figure,  by  which 

afiection  is  figured. 
LovELETTER,  Ifiv'-lct-tiir,  s.    Letter  of  courtship. 
LovEHLV,  Idv'-le-lc,  ad.  Amiably. 
LovELixE?s,  luv'-le-nes,  s.    Amiableaess;  qualities  of 

mind  or  body  that  excite  love. 
LovETiORN,  luv' -lorn,  a.    Forsaken  of  one's  love.  See 

Forlorn. 

LovEiiY,  liiv'-le,  a.    Amiable;  exciting  love. 
LovEMONGER,  luv'-mung-gfir,  s.     One  who  deals  in 
affairs  of  love. 

Lover,  Ifiv'-ur,  S.  98.    One  who  is  in  love;  a  friend, 
one  who  regards  with  kindness;  one  who  likes  any  thing. 
Louver,  l6o'-vur,  s.    An  opening  for  the  smoke. 
LovESECRET,  luv'-se-krlt,  s.    Secret  between  lovers. 
Lovesick,  luv'-slk,  a.    Disordered  with  love,  languish 
ing  with  amorous  desire. 

' '  '    ^  Lovely.    A  word  not  used. 

Song  expressing  love. 
Courtship- 
Narrative  of  love. 
LovETHOUGHT,  luv'-t/iiiwt,  S.    Amorous  fancy. 
Lovetoys,  luv'-toez,  s.  Small  presents  given  by  lovers 
Lo^ETRiCK,  luv'-trik,  S.    Art  of  expressing  love. 
Loi  GH,  I6k,  s.  392.     A  lake,  a  large  inland  stauding 
water. 

Lovi\G,  U'lv'-ing, part.  «.  Kind,  affectionate;  express- 
ing kindness. 

Lovi^-GKi\DNESS,  luv -ing-kyind'-n^s,  s.  Tendemees 
favour,  mercy. 

Lovi\GLY,  Ifiv'-ing-le,  ad.  AlTectionately,  with  kind 
ness. 

LoviNGAESS,  luv'-lng-n^'S,  s.    Kindness,  affection. 
Lovis-d'or,  lii-e-dore',  s.    A  golden  coin  of  France. 

valued  at  about  twenty  shillings. 
To  LovNGE,  lounje,  v.  n.    To  idle,  to  live  lazily. 
Loi  ^GER,  loun'-jur,  s.    An  idler. 

Jjn  ap.,  louse,  s.  312.  A  small  animal,  of  which  diffe- 
rent spcrieH  live  and  feed  on  the  bodies  of  men,  beasts 
and  perhiipH  of  all  living  creatures. 

ToLovsK,  lotV/c,  V.  a.  437.    To  clean  from  lice. 
Loi  gEWonr,  lousc'-wurt,  «.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
LoixiLY,  lou-zc-le,  ad.    In  a  paltry,  mean,  and  ecur 
vy  way. 

LorKi>KH8,  IftA'-ze-n^B,  s.  The  slate  of  abounding 
with  lire. 

Lot  KV,  loiV-zr,  a.  Swarming  with  lirx;,  over  run  with 
lice  ;  mean,  low  horn. 

Lot  t,  lAut,  a.  A  mean,  awkward  fellow,  a  bumpkin 
a  clown. 

70  Lorr,  lodt,  v.  n.  312.  To  pay  obeisance,  to  bow 
ObHoletc. 


LovEsoME,  luv -sum,  a. 
LovEsoxG,  Iftv'-song,  s. 
Lo>  ESL  iT,  luv'-sute,  s. 

LOVETALE,  luv'-talc,  S. 


LU 
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Loutish,  loiit'-lsh,  a.    Clownish;  bumpkinly. 
LouTisHLY,  lout'-ish-le,  ad.    With  the  air  of  a  clown, 

with  the  gait  of  a  bumkin. 
Low,  lo,  a.  324.     Not  high;  not  rising  far  upwards; 
not  elevated  in  situation;    descending  far  downwards, 
deep;  not  swelling  high,  shallow,  used  of  water ;  notofhigh 
price;  not  loud,  not  noisy;  late  in  lime,  as,  the  Lower 
empire;  dejected,  depressed;  abject;  dishonourable;  not 
sublime,  not  exalted  in  thought  or  diction ;  reduced,  iu 
poor  circumstances. 
Low,  lo,  ad.     Not  aloft,  not  at  a  high  price,  meanly; 
iu  times  near  our  own;  with  a  depression  of  the  voice; 
in  a  state  of  subjection. 
To  Low,  lou,  or  lo,  v.  n.    To  bellow  as  a  cow. 
t^r  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  \\.  John- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  last  man- 
ner; but  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares ,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  in  the  first :  and  that  this  is  the  true  pronunciation 
there  is  little  doubt  •,  not  only  as  it  is  the  more  general  sound 
of  the  diphthong,  32.3,  but  as  it  is  more  expressive  of  the 
thing  signified.    The  other  sound  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  no- 
velty, and  ought  to  be  exploded.      Without  laying  much 
stress  on  Dryden's  rhyme,  it  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
"  Fair  lo  grac'd  his  shield ;  but  lo  now, 
"  With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  Zoif 
LowBELL,  lo'-bel,  s.    A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night, 
in  which  the  birds  are  awakened  by  a  bell,  and  lured  by 
a  flame. 

To  Lower,  lo'-flr,  v.  a.  98.    To  bring  low,  to  bring 
dow  n  by  way  of  submission  ;  to  suffer  to  sink  down ;  to 
lessen,  to  make  less  in  price  or  value. 
To  Lower,  lo'-ur,  v.  n.     To  grow  less,  to  fall,  to 
sink. 

To  Lower,  loii -fir,  v.  n.  323.  To  appear  dark,  stor- 
my, and  gloomy,  to  be  clouded;  to  frown,  to  pout,  to 
look  sullen. 

Whether  this  word  comes  from  the  Dutch  loeren,  to 
look  askance,  or  from  the  English  word  lower,  signifying  to 
look  low,  as  the  sky  seems  lo  do  when  it  is  heavy  and  thick 
with  clouds,  (which  is  the  much  more  probable  derivation;) 
it  certainly  cries  aloud  for  a  diflerent  spelling  frojn  loiver, 
to  make  low  .  For  the  reasons,  see  the  words  Flower  and 
Flour ;  Bowl  and  Form. 

Lower,  IoiV-i\r,  s.  Cloudiness,  gloominees;  cloudiness 
of  look. 

LowERiNGLY,  lour'-iug-le,  ad.  With  cloudiuess,  glaoin- 
ily. 

Lowermost,  UV-iir-most,  a.  Lowest. 
LowLATXD,  lo'-land,  s.    The  country  that  is  low  in  re- 
spect of  neighbouring  hills. 
LowLiiiY,  lo -le-le,  ad.    Humbly,  meanly. 
Lowliness,  lo'-le-nGs,  s.    Humility;  meanness;  abject 
depression. 

Lowly,  lo'-le,  a.     Humble,  meek,  mild;  mean;  not 

lofty,  not  sublime. 
LowN,  l6on,  s.    A  scoundrel,  a  rascal ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

Properly  Loon.   Used  chiefly  in  Scotland. 
LowNEss,  lo'-n^s,  S.    Absence  of  height;  meanness  of 
condition  ;  want  of  rank  ;  w  ant  of  sublimity  ;  submissive- 
ness;  depression!;  dejecdon. 
To  LowT,  lout,  V.  a.    To  overpower.  Obsolete. 
LowTHOVGHTED,  lo-t/jiiM  t'-Cd,  o.  Having  the  thoughts 
withheld  from  sublinjc  or  heavenly  meditations;  mean  in 
sentiments,  narrow-minded. 
LowspiRiTKD,  lo-gpir -it-ed,  a.    Dejected,  depressed, 
not  lively. 

LoxoDROMicK,  lok-si'j-drom'-ik,  S.    Loxodromick  is  the 

art  of  obli(|ue  sailing  by  the  rhomb. 
Loyal,  lo/i'-al,  a.  88.  o29.  Obedient,  true  to  theprince; 

failhful  in  lo\c,  true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 
L'»YALisr,  lo(';'-iil  list,  *.     One  who  profcascs  uncom- 

mon  adherenre  to  his  king. 
Loyally,  lo(;'-jil-lc,  ad.    With  fidelity,  with  true  ad- 

herenrx;  to  a  king. 
Loyalty,  lotV-iil-ti',  «.    Firm  and  faithful  adherence 

to  a  prince  ;  lidilily  to  a  lady  or  lover. 
fiO/ENGK,  Io'/-7f'nje,  s.  A  rhomb;  the  form  of  the 
whield  in  a  single  liulyw  coat  of  arms;  Lozenge  is  a  form 
of  medicinii  made  lnl<»  Hnia)!  pie(x«s,  to  be  held  or  chewed 
in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted;  a  cake  of  preserved 
fruit. 

Li ,  165,  S.    A  game  at  cards. 
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Li  BBARD,  lilb'-bfird,  s.  88.    A  lazy  sturdy  fellow. 
Libber,  lub'-bi'ir,  s.  98.    A  sturdy  drone,  an  idle  fat 
booby. 

Li'BBEHLY,  lnb'-bv\r-l^,  a.    Lazy  and  bulky. 

Lubberly,  li'ib'-biir-le,  ad.    Awkwardly,  clumsily. 

LlBRiCATE,  lu'-bre-kate,  v.  a.  To  make  smooth  or 
slippery.  ^  ^  ^ 

To  LiBRiciTATE,  lu-brls'-se-tatc,  v.  a.  To  smooth, 
to  make  slippery. 

LrBRiciTY,  lu-bris'-se-te,  s.  Slipperiuess,  smoofh- 
neps  of  surface;  aptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate motion;  uncertainty,  slipperinesSjiustability  ;  wan- 
tonness, lewuness. 

Lterick,  lii'-brlk,  a.  Slippery,  smooth;  uncertain; 
wanton,  lewd. 

Lt  BRicoisi,  lu'-bre-kiis,  a.  Slippery,  smooth,  uncer- 
tain. 

LuERiFiCATiOA',  lii-bre-fc  ka -shuH,  s.  The  act  of 
smootliinp. 

LuERiFACTiox,  liVbre-fak'-shuii,  s.  The  act  of  lu- 
bricating or  smoothing. 

Ll  CE,  Ifij^e,  s.    A  pike  full  grown. 

Li'CE>T,  lu'-sent,  a.    Shining,  bright,  splendid. 

LrcERXE,  lu'-sCrn,  S.  A  kind  of  grass  cultivated  as 
clover. 

LrciD,  lu'-sid,  a.    Bright,  glittering,  pellucid,  trans- 

J)arent;  bright  vith  the  radiance  of  intellect,  not  dar 
:ened  with  madness. 

Lucidity,  lu-sld'-e-te,  s.    Splendour,  brightness. 

LuciFEROUS,  lu-sif'-fer-Us!,  a.  518.  Giving  light,  af- 
fording means  of  discovery. 

LuciFiCK,  lu-sif-fik,  a.  509.  Making  light,  producing 
light. 

Luck,  luk,  s.  Chance,  accident,  fortune, hap;  fortune, 
good  or  bad. 

Luckily,  li\k'-ke-le,  ad.    Fortunately,  by  good  hap. 

LucKi>ESs!,  Ifik'-ke-nes,  s.  Good  fortune,  good  hap, 
casual  happiness. 

Luckless,  liik'-Ics,  a.    Unfortunate,  unhappy. 

Lucky,  h'lk'-ke,  a.    Fortunate,  happy  by  chance. 

Lucrative,  Iti'-krii-tlv,  a.    Gainful,  profitable. 

Lucre,  la'-kfir,  s.  416.    Gain,  profit. 

LucRiFEROUS,  lu-krlf-fer-fis,  a.    Gainful,  profitable. 

LucRlFiCK,  lu-krif-flk,  a.  509.  Producing  gain,  pro- 
fitable. 

LucTATiON,  li^ik-tiV-shrm,  s.  Struggle,  effort,  contest 
To  Lucubrate,  lu -kii-brate,  v.  n.  503.    To  watch, 

to  study  by  night. 
Lucubration,   lu-kii-bra'-shun,  s.  533.     Study  by 

candle-light,  any  thing  composed  by  night. 
LucuBRATORV,   lii'-ki'i-bra-tiir-e,    a.      Composed  by 

candle-light.— For  the  o,  see  JJomestich-,  512. 
LrcuLENT,  lu'-ku-lent,  a.  503.     Clear,  transparent; 

certain,  evident. 
Ludicrous,  lu-de-krus,  a.    Burlesque,  merry,  exciting 

laughter. 

Ludicrously,  lu'-de-krus-le,  ad.  Sportively,  in  bur- 
lesque. 

Li  DICROU8XES8,  lu'-de-krus-nc'S,  s.  Burlesque,  spor- 
tiveness. 

LuDiFiCATiO!V,  lu-dc-fe-ka -shuii,  s.  The  act  of  mock- 
ing. 

To  Luff,  luf,  v.  n.  To  keep  close  to  the  wind.  A 
sea-term. 

To  Lug,  lug',  v.  a.  To  haul  or  drag,  to  pull  with  vio- 
lence; to  Lug  out,  to  draw  a  sword,  in  burlesque  lan- 
guage. 

To  Lug,         v.  n.    To  lag,  to  come  heavily. 

Li'G,  lug",  s.    A  kind  of  small  fish;  in  Scotland,  an  ear; 

a  land  measure,  a  pole  or  perch. 
Luggage,  liig'-giclje,  s.  90.    Any  thing  cumbrous  and 

nnwieldy.        ^      ^  ^  ^ 
LuGl'BRlous,  lu-gu'-bre-fis,  a.    Mournful,  sorrowful. 
Lukewarm,  liikc'-wiirin,  a.     Moderately,  or  mildly 

warm ;  indilTerent,  not  ardent,  not  zealous. 


Lukewarmly,  luke'-warm-le,  ad 

warmth ;  with  iadilference. 
LifKEWARMivEss,  luke'-warm-nes,  s.     Moderate  or 

pleasing  heat ;  indifference,  want  of  ardour. 
To  Lull,   lul,  v.  a.    To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleas- 
ing sound  ;  to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest. 
Lullaby,  lur-la-bl,  s.    A  song  to  still  babes. 
Lumbago,  Ifim-ba-go,  s.     Lumbagos  are  pains  very 
troublesome  about  (he  loins  and  small  of  the  bark. 

This  word  is  oUen  pronounced  with  the  Italian  sound 
of  a,  as  heard  in/af/jer  ;  but  this  mode  of  pronouncing  theac- 
cented  a,  in  words  from  the  Latin,  has  been  long  and  just- 
ly exploded. 

Lumber,  Ifim'-bur,  S.  98.  Any  thing  useless  or  cum- 
bersome ;  staves,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  goods  in 
traflick  between  the  West-India  islands  and  continent  of 
IVorth  America. 

To  Lumber,  lum'-biir,  v.  a.  To  heap  like  useless 
goods  irregularly. 

To  Lumber,  li'ira'-bnr,  v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as 
burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

Lt  minary,  lu'-me-nar-re,  S  Any  body  which  gives 
light;  any  thing  which  gives  intelligence;  any  one  that 
instructs  mankind. 

LuMlNATiON,  Iii-me-na'-shiin,  s.    Emission  of  light. 

Luminous,  lii'-me-m'is,  a.  503.  Shining,  emitting 
light;  enlightened;  bright. 

Lump,  li'irnp,  s.  A  small  mass  of  any  matter;  a  shape- 
less mass ;  the  whole  together,  the  gross. 

To  Lump,  lump,  v.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross,  without 
attention  to  particulars. 

LuMPFisH,  liiinp'-fish,  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 

Lumping,  lump' -jug  a.  410.    Large,  heavy,  great. 

Lumpish,  liimp'-ish,  a.    Heavy,  gross,  dull,  unacti%e. 

LuMPisHLY,  lump'-ish-le,  ad.  With  heaviness,  with 
stupidity. 

LuMPlSHNESS,  lump'-isli-ncs,  s.    Stupid  heaviness 

Lumpy,  liimp'-e,  a. 
masses. 

Lunacy,  lu'-na-se, 
by  the  moon. 

Lunar,  lu'-nar,  88. 

LuNARY,  lu -nar-e, 
the  dominion  of  the  moon. 

LuNATED,  lu'-na-ted,  a.    Formed  like  a  half  moon. 

LuNATicK,  hV-na-tik,  a.  509.  Mad,  having  the  imagina- 
tion influenced  b^  the  moon. 

LuNATicK,  lu'-na-tik,  s.    A  madman. 

Lunation,  lu-na'-shun,  s.    The  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Lunch,  lunsh, 

Luncheon,  Ifin'-shun, 
can  hold. 

LuNE,  lime,  s.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon; 
fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy,  nuid  freaks. 

Lunette,  lu-net',  s.    A  small  half-moon. 

Lungs,  lungz,  s.   The  lights,  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Lunged,  lungd,  a.  359.  Having  lungs,  having  the  na- 
ture of  lungs. 

Lung-grown,  lung'-grone,  a.  The  lungs  sometimes 
grow  fast  to  the  skin  that  lines  the  breast,  such  are  lung- 
grown. 

Lungwort,  lung'-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
LuNisoLAR,  lu-ne-so'-lar,  a.  88.    Compounded  of  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

s.  140.    A  kind  of  pulse. 

A  forlorn  or  deserted  condition ;  a 

term  at  cards 

To  Lurch,  li^irtsli,  v.  a.    To  win  two  games  instead  of 

one  at  cards;  to  defeat,  to  disappoint;  to  iilch,  to  pilfer. 
Lurcher,  lilrtsh'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  watches  to  steal; 

or  to  betray  or  entrap. 
Luke,  lure,  s.    Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk;  any 

enticement,  any  thing  that  promises  advantage. 
Lurid,  hV-rid,  a.    Gloomy,  dismal.    A  yellow  colour 

bordering  on  a  blue. 
To  Lurk,  lurk,  v.  n.    To  1  e  in  wait,  to  lie  hidden,  to 

lie  close. 

Oo 


Full  of  lumps,  full  of  compact 
J.     A  kind  of  madness  influenced 

a.    Relating  to  the  moon,  under 


s.  As  much  food  as  one's  hand 


Lupine,  liV-pin, 
Lurch,  li'irL-ih, 


LUX 
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LrRKER,  Ii'irk'-ur,  S.  98.    A  thief  that  lies  in  wait. 
Lurking-place,  lurk'-ing-plase,  s.    Hiding  place,  se- 
cret place. 

LrscTors,  lush'-us,  a.  357.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate 
SH  eet  in  a  great  degree ;  pleasing,  delightful. 

Lusciously,  lush'-us-le,  ad.    With  a  great  degree  of 
sweetness. 

LrsciousNESs,  Iflsh'-us-nes,  s.  Immoderate  sweetness 
LusERx,  lu'-sern,  s.    A  lynx. 

LrsERNE,  lu'-sern,  s.    [A  corrected  spelling  from  the 

French.]  Lucerne,  a  kind  of  grass  cultivated  as  clover 
Lush,  lush,  a.    Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  opposite 

to  pale  and  faint.  Obsolete. 
LusoRious,  lu-so'-re-us,  a.    Used  in  play,  sportive. 
LusoRY,  lu'-sur-e,  a.    Used  in  play. 

fu'  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Lust,  lust,  s.    Carnal  desire ;  any  violent  or  irregular 

desire. 

To  Lust,  lust,  v.  n.  To  desire  carnally;  to  desire  ve 
hemently;  to  list,  to  like;  to  have  irregular  dispositions. 

Lustful,  lust'-fiil,  a.  Libidinous,  having  irregular  de 
sires;  provoking  to  sensuality,  inciting  to  lust. 

Lustfully,  lust'-fiil-e,  ad.  With  sensual  concupiscence 

LusTFULNESS,  lust'-ful-nes,  s.  Libidinousness. 

LusTiHED,  lus'-te-hed,  ]  .  , 

L.r^r.,,,  1 2  '  * »  u  5  I  f  S.  Vigour,  spnghtlmess,  cor 

USTIHOOD,  lus-te-huil,j         fa     >  1-  &  > 


Stoutly,  with  vigour,  with 


poreal  ability. 
Lustily,  lus-te-le,  ad. 
mettle. 

Lustiness,  lus'-te-nes,  s.  Stoutness,  sturdiness,  strength 

vigour  of  body. 
LusTRAL,  lus'-tral,  a.    Used  in  purification. 
Lustration,  lus-tra -shun,  s.    Purification  by  water. 
Lustre,  lus'-tur,  s.  416.     Brightness,  splendour,  glit 

ter ;  a  sconce  with  lights ;  eminence,  renown ;  the  space 

of  five  years. 

LusTRiXG,  lus'-string,  s.  A  shining  silk.  — ■  See 
Lutestring. 

Lustrous,  lus'-trus,  a.    Bright,  shining,  luminous. 
LusTWORT,  lust'-wurt,  S.    An  herb. 
Lusty,  lus'-te,  a.     Stout,  vigorous,  healthy,  able  of 
body. 

Lutanist,  lu'-tan-ist,  s.  One  who  plays  upon  the 
lute. 

Lutarious,  lu-ta -re-us,  a.  Living  in  mud,  of  the  co- 
lour of  mud. 

Lute,  lute,  s.  A  stringed  instrument  ofmusick  ;  a  com- 
position like  clay,  with  which  chymists  close  up  their  ves 
sels. 

To  Lute,  lute,  V.  a.  To  close  with  lute  or  chymist's  clay 
Lutestring,  lute'-string-,  s.    Lustring,  a  shining  silk 

ttr  This  corruption  of  Lutestring  for  Lustring  seems 
beyond  recovery^  and  must  be  ranked  with  Asparagus,  Cu 
cumber,  etc.  which  see. 

Lutulent,  lu -tshu-lSnt,  a.  461.  503.  Muddy,  turbid 

lo  Lux,  luks,  \  V.  a.    To  put  out  of  joint,  to 

To  Luxate,  luks -ate,  3  *  ■'  ' 

diHjoint. 

Luxation,  luks-a-shfin,  s.     The  act  of  disjointing; 

any  thing  diHjointcd. 
Luxe,  luks,  s.    (A  French  word.)    Luxury,  voluptuous 

nCHH. 

Luxuriance,  luf^-zii'-re-anse, 

LiTxuRiANCY,  lft'r-7,u'-ro-an-sc,  479. 
abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or  growth. 

Li  xuRiANT,  ln«;-/u'-rc  ant,  a.  479.  Exuberant,  hu 
^erilnouH,  ptenteoiiH. 

'Jo  Li  xi  HiATK,  luf::-ziV  ro-ate,  v.  n.  To  grow  exu- 
berantly, to  Hh«)(it  uiih  HnperlliioiiH  plenty. 

LvxURloi  H,  Iftf;-'/u'  MS,  a.  Delighting  in  the  plea- 
HureH  of  the  tiilile;  ailniiiiiHt«ring  in  luxury;  voluptuous, 
enHlavvd  to  pleannrei  luxuriant,  exuberant. 

Luxi  HIorHLV,  li'if^-zu'-ic  Ah-h;,  ad.  Deliciously,  vo- 
luptuounly. 

Luxury,  lftk'-f.lii'l-rr,  S.  VolnptuouHnesB,  addictcdnesK 
to  pleasure luxuriuocc,  cxubvruuce;  deliciouH  faro. 


S.  Exuberance, 


For  an  investigation  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  this 
and  the  preceding  words,  see  Principles,  Hio.  479. 
Lycanthropy,  li-kan'-tftro-pe,  s.    A  kind  of  madness, 

in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 
Lying,  li -ing,  410.    The  active  part,  of  Lie. 
Lymph,  limf,  s.    Water,  transparent  colourless  liquor. 
Lymphatick,  llra-fat'-ik,  s.  509.    A  vessel  conveying 

the  lymph. 

Lymphatick,  Iira-fat'-ik,  a.    Belonging  to  the  lymph, 

conveying  the  lymph. 
Lynx,  lin«^ks,  s.  408.    A  spotted  beast,  remarkable  for 

speed  and  sharp  sight. 
Lyre,  lire,  s.    A  harp,  a  musical  instrument. 
Lyrical,  lir'-re-kiil,  /        „   .  .  . 
Lyrick,  lir'-rik,        (        Pe'^ta"""^      ^  harp,  or  to 

odes  or  poetry  sung  to  a  harp ;  singing  to  a  harp. 
Lyrist,  li'-rlst,  s.  544.     A  musician  who  plays  upon 

the  harp. 


M. 

Macaroone,  mak-a-roSn',  s.  A  coarse,  rude,  low 
fellow,  whence  Macaronick  poetry ;  a  kind  of  sw  eet  bis- 
cuit, made  of  Hour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

Macaw-tree,  ma-kaw'-tree,  s.  A  species  of  the  palm- 
tree. 

Macaw,  ma-kaw',  s.    A  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mace,  inase,  s.  An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before 
magistrates;  a  heavy  blunt  weapon ;  a  club  of  metal ;  a 
kind  of  spice.  The  nutmeg  is  enclosed  in  a  threefold  cover- 
ing, of  which  the  second  is  Mace. 

Maceeearer,  luase'-bare-ur,  s.  one  who  carries  the 
mace. 

To  Macerate,  mas'-ser-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  lean, 
to  wear  away;  to  mortify,  to  harass  with  corporal  hard- 
ships; to  steep  almost  to  solution,  either  with  or  without 
heat. 

Maceration,  mas-ser-a'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  wasting 
or  making  lean  ;  mortification,  corporal  hardships  :  Macera- 
tion is  an  infusion  either  with  or  without  heat,  wherein 
the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dissolved. 

Machinal,  mak'-ke-nal,  a.  353.  Relating  to  machines. 
To  Machinate,  miik'-ke-nate,  v.  a.    To  plan,  to  con- 
trive. 

Machination,  mak-ke-na'-slifin,  s.  Artifice,  contri- 
vance, malicious  scheme. 

3Iachinb,  ma-sheen',  s.  112.  Any  complicated  piece 
of  workmanship  ;  an  engine ;  supernatural aerency  in  poems. 

Machinery,  ma-sheen'-er-e,  s.  112.  Enginery,  com- 
plicated workmanship ;  the  machinery  signilies  that  part 
which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in  a  poem. 

Machinist,  ina-sheen'-ist,  s.  A  constructor  of  en- 
gines or  machines. 

t:^  Some  minor  critics  of  the  lowest  form  pronounce  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  as  in  Machinal,  Machination, 
etc.  with  the  lirst  syllable,  as  if  spelled  i)/orA;  but  this  arises 
from  an  ignorance  of  their  respective  etymologies ;  the 
former  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin;  and  Machinist 
is  a  formation  of  our  ow  n  from  the  French  word  Machine. 

Mackerel,  niiik'-kcr-il,  .v.    A  sea  fish. 
Mackerel-gale,  niak'-k^r-il-gale,  s.  A  strong  breeze. 
Macrocosm,  iiiak'-ro-kozni,  s.    The  whole  Morld,  or 

visible  system,  in  opposition  to  the  microcosm,  or  world 

of  man. 

Mactation,  niak-ta'-shdn,  s.    The  act  of  killing  for 

sacrifice. 

Ma(  ULA,  mak'-ku-la,  >v.  92.  a  spot.  See  Lamina. 
To  Maculate,  niak'  kiV  late,  v.  a.  To  stain,  to  stop. 
Maculation,  inak  ku-lii'-shun,  s.  Stain,  spot,  taint. 
iVIaci  le,  inak'-llle,  s.  \  spot  or  stain.  See  ylnimalculc. 
Mau,  mad,  O,.  Disordered  in  tin;  mind;  distracted; 
overrun  with  any  violent  or  unreasonable  desire;  enraged, 

fuii«MIH. 

To  iMau,  mad,  v.  a.  Tc  make  mad,  to  make  furious, 
to  curugo. 


MAG 
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To  3I.4D,  mad,  v.  n.    To  be  mad,  to  be  furious. 
Madam,  mad'-um,  s.  88.    The  term  of  compliment 

used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every  degree. 
Madbrai\,  mad'-brane,     j  ^.     ,     ,  . 

Madbraixed,  niad'-brand,  J  "^^'^'^^'^^  the 

mind,  hot-headed. 
Madcap,  mad'-kap,  s.    A  madman;  a  wild,  hot-brained 

fellow . 

To  3Iadde.\,  mad'-dn,  v.  n.  103.  To  become  mad,  to 
act  as  mad. 

To  Madde\,  mad'-dn,  v.  a.    To  make  mad. 
Madder,  mad'-diir,  s.  98.    A  plant. 
Made,  made,  75.    Part.  pret.  of  Make. 
Madefactiox,  mad-de-fak'-shAn,  s.   The  act  of  mak- 
ing vet. 

To  SIadefy,  mad'-de-fl,  v.  a.  To  moisten,  to  make  wet. 
Madhouse,  raad'-house,  s.    A  house  where  madmen 

are  cured  or  confined. 
Madly,  raad'-le,  ad.    Without  understanding. 
Madmax,  mad'-man,  s.  88.     A  man  deprived  of  his 

understanding. 

Madness,  mad -nSs,  s.  Distraction;  fury, wildness,  rage. 

Madrigal,  raad'-dre-gal,  s.    A  pastoral  song. 

Madavort,  mad'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 

3lAGAZiYE,ma<^-g^a-zeen',  s.  112.  A  storehouse,  com- 
monly an  arsenal  or  armoury,  or  repository  of  provisions  ; 
of  late  this  word  has  signilied  a  miscellaneous  pamphlet. 

Maggot,  raag'-g-iit,  s.  166.  A  small  grub  which  turns 
into  a  fly;  Mhirase^,  caprice,^  old  fancy, 

Maggottixess,  raag'-gut-te-nes,  s.  The  state  abound- 
ing Mith  maggots. 

Maggotty,  mag'-gut-e,  a.  Full  of  maggots ;  capri- 
cious, whimsical. 

This  word  and  its  compounds,  having  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable,  ought  to  be  spelled  with  one  t  only.  See 

Bigoted. 

Magical,  mad'-je-kal,  a.     Acting,  or  performed  by 

secret  and  invisible  powers. 
Magically,  mad'-je-kal-e,  ad.     According  to  the 

rites  of  raagick. 
Magick,  mad'-jik,  s.  544.    The  art  of  putting  in  action 

the  power  of  spiri  ts  ;  the  secret  operation  of  natural  powers. 
Magick,  mad'-jik,  a.    Incantatory,  necromantick. 
Magician',  ma-jish'-an,  s.  88.    One  skilled  in  magick, 

an  enchanter,  a  necromancer. 
Magisterial,  mad-jis-te'-re-al,  a.     Such  as  suits 

a  master;  lofty,  arrogant,  despotick;  chymically  prepared, 

after  the  manner  of  a  magistery. 
Magisterially,  mad-jis-te'-re-al-e,  ad.  Arrogantly. 
Magisterialxess,  mad-jis-te'-re-al-nes,  s.  Haughti- 
ness. 

Magistery,  mad'-jis-ter-e,    A  term  in  chymistry. 
Magistracy,  mad'-jls-tra-se,  s.    Office  or  dignity  of 
a  magistrate. 

Magistrate,  mad'-jis-trate,  s.  91.    A  man  publickly 

invested  with  authority,  a  governor. 
Magxammity,  mag-na-nim'-e-te,  s.     Greatness  of 

mind,  elevation  of  soul. 
Magxanimois,  inag-nan'-e-mus,  a.    Great  of  mind 

elevated  in  sentiment. 
Magxaximoi  sly,  raiig-nan -e-raus-le,  ad.  With  great 

ness  of  mind. 
Macxet,  mag'-n^t,  s. 

attracts  iron. 
Magxetical,  mag-net'-te-kal,  )        «  ,  . 
Magxetick,  mag-nf,t'-t1k,  509.  }         Relating  to  the 

magnet;  having  powers  correspondent  to  those  of  the 

magnet;  attractive,  having  the  power  to  draw  things  dis 

tanl. 

Magxetism,  mag'-nct-izm,  s. 

stone,  power  of  attraction. 
Ma  GxiFi A  ble,  mag'-nc-fl-a-bl, 

tolled  or  praised.  Unusual. 
Magxifical,  miig-nlt'-fe-kal, 
Magxipick,  mag-nlf'-fik,  509. 
Magxificexce,  mag-nif-fe-s^nse,  s 

appearance,  splendour 


The  loadstone,  the  stone  that 


Power  of  the  load- 
c.  183.     To  be  ex- 


a,     August,  having 


a.  Illustrious,  grand 
Grandeur  of 


Magnificent,  mag-nif'-fe-s^nt,  a.  Grand  in  appear- 
ance, splendid,  pompous;  fond  of  splendour,  setting  great- 
ness to  show. 

Magnificextly,  mag~nif-fe-sent-le,  ad.  Pompous- 
ly, splendidly. 

Magxifico,  mag-nif-fe-ko,  s.  A  grandee  of  Venice. 
Magnifier,  mag'-ne-fi-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  praises 

extravagantly  ;  a  glass  that  increases  the  bulk  of  any  object. 
To  3iAGxiFY,  mag'-ne-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  make  great, 

to  exaggerate,  to  extol  highly;  to  raise  in  estimation;  to 

increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye, 
Magxitide,  mag'-ne-tude,  s.    Greatness,  grandeur; 

comparative  bulk. 
Magpie,  mag'-pl,  s.    A  bird  sometimes  taught  to  talk. 
Mahogany,  raa-li6g'-a-ne,  s.    A  solid  wood  brought 

from  America. 
Maid,  made,  202.        \  , 

Maidex,  ma-dn,  103.  }  unmarried  woman,  a 

virgin;  a  woman  servant;  female. 
Maid,  made,  s.    A  species  of  skate  fish. 
Maiden, ma-dn,  a.  103.   Consisting  of  virgins;  fresh, 

new,  unused,  unpoUuled. 
xMaidexhair,  ma'-dn-liare,  s.    A  plant. 
Maidenhead,  ma'-dn-hed,  i  .  .       .  . 

Maidexhood,  ma'-dn-hAd,  }        Virginity,  virgin  pa- 

rity,  freedom  from  contamination ;  newness,  freshness, 

uucontaminated  state. 
Maidenlip,  ma'-dn-l!p,  s.    An  herb. 
Maidenly,  ma'-dn-lc,  a.    Like  a  maid,  gentle,  modest, 

timorous,  decent. 
Maidhood,  made'-liiid,  s.    Virginity.    Not  used. 
Maidsiarian,  made-mare'-yan,  s.    A  kind  of  dance. 
Maidservant,  raade-ser'-Yfint,  s.  A  female  servant. 
Majestical,  ma-jes'-te-k«\l, 
Majestick,  raa-jes'-tlk,  509. 

dignity;  stately,  pompous,  snblinie. 
Majestically,  ma-jes'-te-kal-e,  ad.  With  dignity,  with 

grandeur. 

Majesty,  mad'-jes-te,  s.    Dignity,  grandeur;  power, 

sovereignty;  elevation;  the  title  of  kings  and  queens. 
Mail,  male,  s.  202.    A  coat  of  steel  network  worn 

for  defence;  any  armour;  a  postman's  bundle,  a  bag. 
To  Mail,  male  v.  a.    To  arm  defensively,  to  cover 

as  with  armour. 
To  Maim,  mame,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  any  necessary 

part,  to  cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb. 
Maim,  mame,  s.     Privation  of  some  essential  part, 

lameness,  produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation;  injury, 

mischief;  essential  defect. 
Main,  mane,  a.  202.  Principal,  chief ;  violent,  strong; 

gross,  containing  the  chief  part;  important,  forcible. 
Main,  mane,  s.    The  gross,   the  bulk;  the  sum,  the 

whole;  the  ocean;  violence,  force;  a  hand  at  dice;  the 

cf>nlinent. 

Mainland,  mane-land',  s.    The  continent. 
Mainly,  mane'-le,  ad.    Chiefly,  principally;  greatly, 
powerfully. 

Mainmast,  mane'-mast,  «.    The  chief  or  middle  mast. 

Mainprise,  mane'-prizc,  s.  Delivery  into  the  custody 
of  a  friend,  upon  security  given  for  appearance. 

Mainsail,  mane'-sa!e,  s.    The  sail  of  a  mainmast. 

Mainsheet,  mane'-slieet,  s.  The  sheet  or  sail  of  the 
mainmast.      ^     ^  ^ 

Mainyard,  mane'-yard,  s.    The  yard  of  the  mainmast. 

To Maixtaix,  meii-tane',  v.  a.  To  preserve,  to  keep; 
to  defend,  to  make  good;  to  keep  up,  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of;  to  support  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 

To  Maintain,  men-tane',  v.  n.  To  support  by  argu- 
ment, to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

Maintainable,  mc*n-tane'-a-bl,  a.  Defensible,  justi- 
fiable. 

Maintainer,  nien-tane'-ur,  s. 

Maintenance,  men'-ten-anse, 
cessaries  of  life;  support,  protection 
rity  from  failure. 

Maintop,  mane-top',  s.    The  top  of  the  mainmast, 
Oo  2 


Supporter,  cherisher. 
.    Supply  of  the  ne- 
coutiuuauce,  seen- 
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ttr  559.  Fate  73,  farTT,  fall  83,  fat  81— 93,  mU  95 
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pine  105,  pin  lOT  — no  162,  mSve  164, 


Major,  ina'-jur,  a.  166.  Greater  in  number,  quantity, 
or  extent ;  greater  in  dignity. 

Major,  nia'-jiir,  s.  The  officer  above  the  captain;  a 
mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  towu ;  the  first  proposition  of 
a  syllogism,  containing  some  generality;  l\ia)or^general, 
the  general  officer  of  the  second  rank ;  Major  domo,  one 
who  holds  occasionally  the  place  of  master  of  the  house. 

Majoration,  mad-jo-ra'-shun,  s.  Increase,  enlarge- 
ment. 

3IaJ0R1ty,  ma-jor'-e-te,  s.  The  state  of  being  greater ; 

the  greater  number ;  full  age,  end  of  minority ;  the  office 

of  a  major. 
Maize,  maze,  s.    Indian  wheat. 

To  Make,  make,  v.  a.  To  create;  to  form  of  mate- 
rials; to  produce  as  the  agent;  to  produce  as  a  cause; 
to  perform,  to  use;  to  bring  into  any  state  or  condition; 
to  form  ;  to  hold,  to  keep  ;  to  establish  in  riches  or  hap- 
piness; to  sufi"er,  to  incur;  to  commit,  to  compel,  to  force, 
to  constrain;  to  intend;  to  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing 
to  arrive  at;  to  gain;  to  force,  to  gain  by  force;  to  put, 
to  place;  to  incline;  to  prove  as  an  argument;  to  repre- 
sent; to  constitute;  to  amount  to;  to  mould,  to  form; 
to  Make  away,  to  kill,  to  destroy  ;  to  transfer ;  to  Make 
account,  to  reckon,  to  believe;  to  Make  account  of,  to 
esteem,  to  regard ;  to  Make  free  with,  to  treat  without 
ceremony;  to  Make  good,  to  maintain,  to  justify;  to  ful- 
fil, to  accomplish ;  to  make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of  no 
consequence;  to  Make  love, to  court,  to  play  the  gallant 
to  Make  merry,  to  feast,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment; 
to  Make  much  of,  to  cherish, to  foster;  to  Make  of,  what 
to  Make  of,  is,  how  to  understand  ;  to  Make  of,  to  pro- 
duce from,  to  effect ;  to  consider,  to  account,  to  esteem 
to  Make  over,  to  settle  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  trans 
fer;  to  Make  out,  to  clear,  to  explain,  to  clear  to  one's 
self;  to  prove,  to  evince;  to  Make  sure  of,  to  consider 
as  certain;  to  secure  to  one's  possession;  to  Make  up,  to 
^et  together;  to  reconcile;  to  repair;  to  compose  as  of 
ingredients;  to  supply;  to  repair;  to  clear ;  to  accomplish, 
to  conclude. 

To  Make,  make,  v.  n.    To  tend,  to  travel,  to  go  any 

vay;  to  rush;  to  contribute;  to  operate,  to  act  as  a  proof 

of  argument,  or  cause ;  to  concur ;  to  show,  to  appear,  to 

carry  appearance;  to  Make  away  with,  to  destroy,  to  kill ; 

to  Make  for,  to  advantage,  to  favour;  to  Make  up,  to 

compensate,  to  be  instead. 
Make,  make,  s.    Form,  structure, 
Makebate,  make'-bate,  s.    Breeder  of  quarrels 
Maker,  ma'-kur,  s.  98.    The  Creator,  one  who  makes 

any  thing;  one  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper  state. 
Makepeace,  make'-pese,  s.    Peacemaker,  reconciler. 
Makeweight,  make'-wate,  s.  Any  small  thing  thrown 

in  to  make-up  weight. 
Malady,  mal'-a-He,  *.    A  disease,  a  distemper,  a  dis 

order  of  body,  sickness. 
Malaaueus,  mal'-an-durz,  s.     A  dry  scab  on  the 

pastern  of  horses. 
Malapert,  mal'-a-p^rt,  c.     Saucy,  quick  with  im 

pudence. 

Malapertivess,   mal'-a-pert-nes,   s.     Liveliness  of 

reply  without  decency,  quick  impudence,  sauciness. 
Malapertly,  mal'-a-pert-le,  ad.    Impudently,  sau 
cily 

Of  the  sex  that  begets  young,  not 


Male,  male,  a, 

female. 
Malk,  male,  s. 
Male,  male,  a. 


The  he  of  any  species. 
In  composition,  signifies  111. 
Malkaumimstratio,\,  male-ad-mlii-uls-tra'-sliun,  s. 
Had  management  of  affairs. 

I  have  given  the  first  syllabic  of  (his  and  the  suc- 
ceeding words,  compounded  of  Tiiale,  the  long  sound  of  a, 
because  1  look  upon  male  as  a  prefix  not  alterable  in  its 
sound  in  words  of  our  own  composition,  any  more  than  arr/i, 
fore,  TiiiH,  pre,  or  vice:  arch  and  fora  are  used  separately 
as  adjertiveH,  which  in  not  the  case  uith  male;  but  iiu'h, 
•pre,  and  vice,  are  ne\er  UMcd  out  of  coniposilion,  and  are 
theref  ore  exarlly  under  the  name  predicament  uh //la/r.  />/« 
not  being  a  prefix  of  our  own  wliich  we  can  apply  to  words 
at  pleaMure,  alletH  the  Hdutiii  of  «  according  to  the  j)resence 
or  ahnence  of  the  acceiil,or  (he  iiiihire  of  fhesucceecling  con- 
HonantH,  nee  />/'«;  but  //im  Iteing  applicable  to  any  words, 
never  ttltern  tlie  Hound  ol  k,  \'H\.  /'//-,  m  In  n  |)rerue<rto  wordn 


lunil  ot      VHk  I 
of  our  own,  um  prc-rnnn  irril,   pre  nunpuHi  d,   etc..  ne\  er 
shortens  llie  vowel,  f/IO,  M I ,  ,1:1*2  ;  n\n\  i.irc  in  rt'cr-prt  ni 
I  well  be  changed  into  i</M 
mule- contf III  and  tnalc- 


dctit,  vice  admiral,  etc.  might 
jtrtaident,  aud  viu-admiral,  ui 


practice  into  malcontent  and  malpractice.  But  though 
almost  all  our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  adopt  the  short 
sound  ot  a,  and  some  even  leave  out  the  e,  yet  as  analogy 
IS  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  long  sound,  and  custom  is 
not  unanimous,  the  long  sound  ought  certainly  to  have  the 
preference  with  all  who  aim  at  correctness  and  consistency. 
VV.  Johnston  is  the  only  one  who  adopts  this  pronunciation ; 
and  Barclay,  by  putting  a  hyphen  after  male,  seems  to 
favour  It.  If  custom  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  short 
sound  ot  a,  the  e  ought  to  be  omitted  in  writing,  and  then 
the  spelling  and  sound  would  not  be  at  variance;  but  as 
this  would  lead  to  incurable  evils  in  language,  the  pronun- 
ciation ought  rather  to  conform  to  the  orthography.  —  See 
Boivl. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  formatives  of  our  own, 
as  male-content,  male-practice,  etc.  are  under  a  very  dif- 
ferent predicament  from  malversation,  a  pure  French  word, 
and  malevolent  from  the  Latin  malevolus. 
MALEcoiVTE]>jT,  malc'-kon-teiit, 
Malecoxtented,  male-kon-ten'-ted 

dissatisfied. 

Malecontent,  male'-kon-tent,  s.    One  dissatisfied, 

one  discontented. 
Malecontentedly,  male-kon-ten'-ted-le,  ad.  With 

discontent. 

Malecontextedtvess,  male-kon-ten'-ted-nes,  s.  Dis- 

contentcdness  with  government. 
Malediction,  mal-le-dik'-shun,  s 

denunciation  of  evil. 
Malefaction,  mal-le-fak'-shun, 

offence. 

Malefactor,  raal-le-fak'-tur,  s. 

law,  a  criminal. 
Malefick,  mal-lgf-fik,  a.  509 


a.  Discoutented, 


Curse,  execration, 
S.  A  crime,  an 
An  offender  against 


Mischievous,  hurtful. 
Malepractice,  male-prak'-tis,  s.    Practice  contrary 
to  rules. 

Malevolence,  ma-lev'-vo-lense,  s.    Ill-will,  inclina- 
tion to  hurt  others,  malignity. 
Malevolent,  ma-lev'-vo-lent,  a.  Ill-disposed  towards 
others. 

Malevolently,  ma-lev'-vo-lent-le,  ad.  Malignly, 
malignantly. 

Malice,  mal'-lls,  s.  140.    Deliberate  mischief;  ill  in- 
tention to  any  one,  desire  of  hurting. 
Malicious,  ma-lish'-us,  a.    Ill-disposed  to  any  one, 
intending  ill. 

Maliciously,  ma-lish'-us-le,  ad.     With  malignity, 

with  intention  of  mischief. 
Maliciousness,  ma-lish'-us-nes,  s.    Malice,  intentiou 

of  mischief  to  another. 
Malign,  ma-llnc,  a.  385.    Unfavourable,  ill-disposed 
to  any  one,  malicious;  infectious, fatal  to  the  body, pesti- 
lential. 

To  Malign,  ma-llnc',  v.  a.    To  regard  with  envy  or 

malice;  to  hurt;  to  censure. 
Malignancy,  ma-lig'-nan-se,  s.  Malevolence,  malice, 

destructive  tendency. 
Malignant,   ma-liji;-'-iiant,    a.     Envious,  malicious ; 

hostile  to  life,  as  malignant  fevers. 
Malignant,  ma-li'g'-nant,  s.    A  man  of  ill  intention, 
malevolently  disposed;  it  was  a  word  used  of  the  defen- 
ders of  the  church  aud  monarchy  by  the  rebel  sectaries 
in  the  civil  wars. 
Malignantly,  ma-lig^'-nant-le,  ad.    With  ill-intent 

tion,  maliciously,  mischievously. 
Malign  ER,  ma-iiiie'-ur,   s.  386.     One  who  regards 

another  with  ill-will;  a  sarcastical  censurer. 
Malignity,   ma-lij»'-ne-te,   s.    Malice,  destructive 

tendency  ;  cvilness  of  nature. 
Malignly,  ma-Ilne'-le,  ad.    Enviously,  with  ill-will. 
i\1alki\,  iiiAw'-kin,  s.    A  dirty  wench. 
Mall,  mf'l,  s.     A  stroke,  a  blow.    Obsolete.    A  kind 
of  beater  or  hammer;  a  walk  where  they  formerly  played 
with  malls  and  balls. 

ttr  This  word  is  a  whimsical  instance  of  the  caprice  of 
custom.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  (ban  (he  sound  wo 
give  to  a  before  double  /  in  the  same  syllable;  and  yet 
this  word,  when  it  Hignilies  a  w  ooden  hainmer,  has  not  oiily 
changed  its  deep  Hoiind  of  a  in  ////  into  the  a  in  alley,  but 
has  dwindled  into  the  short  sound  of  r  in  !\lall,  a  walk  in 
St.  James'h  I'ark,  where  they  I'orinerly  played  with  malls  and 
bulls,  and  from  which  il  hud  its  name;  aud  to  cruwu  lh«: 
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pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


abfurditv,  a  street  parallel  to  this  walk  is  spelt  Pall  Mall, 
and  pronoiincetl  Fellinell,  which  confounds  its  origin  with 
the  French  adverb  jyele  me'le.  For  Bailey  appears  to  de- 
rive the  name  of  the  street  justly  from  pellere  malleo ,  to 
strike  with  a  mallet.  That  this  word  was  justly  pronounced 
formerly,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  from  the  rhymes  to  it: 


"  With  mighty  mall 

"The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.' 

"  And  give  that  reverend  head  a  mall 
"Or  two  or  three  against  the  wall." 


'  Spenser. 
Hudihras. 

As  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  a  large  wooden  club 
used  for  killing  a«ine,  called  and  spelt  a  mall,  rhyming 
with  all;  and  the  verb  signifying  to  beat  or  bruise  is  spelt 
and  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The  word  mallet, 
where  the  latler  /  is  separated  from  the  former,  is  under  a 
different  predicament,  and  is  pronounced  regularly.  —  See 
Principles,  Xo.  85. 

Mallard,  mal -lard,  s.  88.    The  drake  of  the  wild 

duck.  4     t  4    »  /  1  1 

Malleability,  mal-le-a-bil -e-te,  s.     Quality  of 

enduring  the  hammer. 
Mallearle,  miil'-le-a-bl,  a.  113.    Capable  of  being 

spread  by  beating.  ^         ,  _ 
Malleablexess,  mal'-le-a-bl-neSjS.  Quality  of  endur- 
ing the  hammer.    ^  ^    ^  ^ 
To  Malleatb,  raal'-le-ate ,  v.  a.    To  hammer. 

99.    A  wooden  hammer. 
S.    A  plant. 

s.  401.    A  sort  of  grape ;  a  kind 


3Iallet,  niiil'-lit,  s. 
Mallows,  mal-loze, 
Malmsey,  maiu'-ze, 

of  wine. 
Malt,  malt,  s.  79. 

mented,  then  dried  on 


Grain  steeped  in  water  and  fer- 
a  kiln. 

Maltdust,  malt'-dust,  s.    The  dust  of  malt. 
Maltfloor,  malt'-flore,  s.    A  floor  to  dry  malt. 
To  Malt,  malt,  v.n.    To  make  malt;  to  be  made  malt. 
Malthorse,  malt'-horse,  s.    A  dull  dolt.  Obsolete. 
MALTMAX,mAu;-mAn,88.|  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Maltster,  malt -stur,  ) 

Malvaceous,  mal-va-shus,  a.    Relating  to  mallows. 
Mal\eksatio!V,  mal-ver-sa-shiin,  s.     Bad  shifts, 
mean  artilices. 

Mamma,  mam-ma ,  s.  77.    The  fond  word  for  mother. 
Mammet,  mam'-mit,  s.  99.    A  puppet,  a  figure  dres- 
sed up. 

Mammiform,  mam-me-form,  a.    Having  the  shape 

of  paps  or  dugs.  ^  ^ 

Mammillary,  mam'-mil-la-re,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

have  ^parted  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  accentuation  of  this  word,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Nares  and 
Bailey  in  placing  the  stress  upon  the  first  syllable  ot  this 
and  similar  words,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  has  done  on 
Axillary,  Maxillary,  Papillary,  and  Capillary ;  and  as  all 
our  orthoepists  but  Dr.  Kenrick  on  Miscellany.— ^qq  Aca- 
demy. 

Mammock,  mam-muk,  s.  lob.  A  large  shapeless 
piece. 

To  Mammock,  mam'-muk,  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  pull  to 
pieces. 

Mammox,  msW-mun,  s.  166.  Riches. 

Ma>-,  man,  s.  81.  Human  being,  the  male  of  the 
human  species;  a  servant,  an  attendant;  a  word  of  fami- 
liarity bordering  on  contempt;  it  is  used  in  a  loose  signi- 
fication like  the  French  on,  one  any  one ;  one  of  uncom- 
mon qualifications  ;  individual ;  a  moveable  piece  at  chess 
or  draughts ;  Man  of  war,  a  ship  of  war. 

7b  Man,  man,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  men ;  to  guard 
with  men;  to  fortify,  to  strengthen;  to  tame  a  hawk. 

Manacles,  man'-na-klz,  s.  405.  Chains  for  the  hands. 

To  Manacle,  man' -na-kl,  v.  a.  To  chain  the  hands, 
to  shackle. 

To  Manage,  man'-ldje,  v.  a.  90.  To  conduct,  to 
carry  on  ;  to  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action ;  to  govern, 
to  make  tractable;  to  wield,  to  move  or  use  easily;  to 
husband,  to  make  the  object  of  caution,  to  treat  with  cau- 
tion or  decency.  ^  . 

To  Manage,  man'-idje,  v.  n.  90.  To  superintend 
afiEairs,  to  transact.  I 


Manage,  man'-idje,  s.     Conduct,  administration;  a 

riding  school ;  manaj^enient  of  a  horse. 

Manageable,  man -idje-a-bl,  a.  Easy  in  the  use; 
governable,  tractable. 

Manageableness,  man'-idje-a-bl-nes,  s.  Accommoda- 
tion to  easy  use;  tractableness,  easiness  to  be  governed. 

Management,  man'-idje-ment,  s.  Conduct,  adminis- 
tration ;  practice,  transaction,  dealing. 

Manager,  man'-idje-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  has  the 
conduct  or  direction  of  any  thing;  a  man  of  frugality,  a 
good  husband. 

Managery,  man'-id-jer-re,  s.      Conduct,  direction, 

administration;  husbandry,  frugality;  manner  of  using. 
Manation,  ma-iia'-sllun,  s.    The  act  of  issuing  from 

something  else. 
Manchet,  raansh'-it,  s.  99.  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 
Manchineel,  mantsh-In-eel',  s.    A  large  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  as  this  stress,  not  only  its  form,  but  the 
best  usage,  seems  to  require.  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  or- 
thoepists place  the  accent  in  the  same  manner,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  places  it  on  the  first  syllable. 
To  Mancipate,  man'-se-pate,  v.  a.  To  enslave,  to 
bind. 

Mancipation,  man-se-pa'-shun,  s.  Slavery,  invo- 
luntary obligation. 

Manciple,  raiin'-se-pl,  s.  405.  The  steward  of  a 
community,  the  purveyor. 

Mandamus,  man-da -mus,  s.  A  writ  from  the  court 
of  King's  Bench. 

Mandarin,  man-da-reen',  s,  112.  A  Chinese  noble- 
man or  magistrate. 

j:?-  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  other  lexicographers  after  him, 
spell  this  word  without  the  final  e.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  most  of  the  names  from  the  East  came  to  us  by  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  first  accounts  we  have  of  these  countries 
are  from  the  French,  which  accounts  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  always  hear  it  pronounced. 
Mandatary,  man'-da-tar-e,  s.  512.  He  to  whom 
the  Pope  has,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and  his  own 
proper  right,  given  a  mandate  for  his  benefice. 
Mandate,  man -date,  s.  91.      Command  ;  precept, 

charge,  commission,  sent  or  transmitted. 
Mandatory,  man'-da-tur-e,  a.  512.  Preceptive,  di- 
rectory.— For  the  o,  see  Uomestick. 
Mandible,  man'-de-bl,  s.  405.    The  jaw,  the  instru- 
ment of  manducation. 
Mandibular,  man-dlb'-bu-lar,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

Mai^drakb,  man'-drake,  s.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 

To  Manducate,  man'-du-kate,  v.  a.  To  chew,  to 
eat.  ^      11/  2 

Manducatioiv,  man-du-ka-shun,  s.  Eating,  chewing. 

Mane,  mane,  s.  The  hair  which  hangs  down  on  the 
neck  of  horses. 

Maneater,  man'-ete-ur,  s.  A  cannibal,  an  anthro- 
pophagite. 

Maned,  mand,  a.  459.    Having  a  mane. 

Manes,  ma -nez,  s.    Ghost,  shade. —  See  Millepedes. 

Manful,  man'-ful,  a.    Bold,  stout,  daring. 

Manfully,  man'-ful-e,  ad.    Boldly,  stoutly. 

Manfulness,  man'-ful-nSs,  s.     Stoutness,  boldness. 

Mange,  manje,  s.    The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

Manger,  mane'-jur,  s.  542.  The  place  or  vessel  in 
which  animals  are  fed  with  corn.—  See  Change. 

Manginess,  mane'-je-nes,  s.  Scabbiness,  infection 
with  the  mange. 

To  Mangle,  mang'-gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  lacerate,  to 
cut  or  tear  piece-meal,  to  butcher. 

Manglbr,  mang'-gl-ur,  s.  A  hacker,  one  that  de- 
stroys bungliugly. 

Mango,  mang'-go,  s,  A  fruit  of  the  isle  of  Java, 
brought  to  Europe  pickled. 

Mangy,  mane'-je,  a.  Infected  with  the  mange,  scabby. 

Manhater,  man'-hate-ur,  S.  Misanthrope,  one  that 
hates  mankind. 
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3Ianhood,  man -hud,  s.  Human  nature;  virility,  not 
Momaiihood ;  virility,  not  childhood;  courage,  fortitude. 

Maxiac,  rna'-ne-ak,  s.    A  mad  person. 

3Ia.\iac,  raa'-ne-ak,  505.      i        „  . 

3lAMACAL,rad-nl'-a-kal,506.}  R^gmg  with  mad- 
uess. 

Manifest,  raan'-ne-fest,  a.  Plain,  open,  not  con- 
cealed ;  detected. 

To  Maxifest,  man'-ne-fest,  v.  a.  To  make  appear; 
to  show  plainly,  to  discover. 

Manifestation,  man-ne-fes-ta-shun,  s.  Discovery, 
publication. 

Manifestable,  man-ne-fes'-ta-bl,  a.  Easy  to  be 
made  evident. 

Manifestly,  man'-ne-fest-Ie,  ad.  Clearly,  evidently. 
Manifestness,  man'-ne-fest-nes,  s.  Perspicuity,  clear 
evidence. 

Manifesto,  man-ne-fes'-to,  s.    Fublick  protestation, 

a  declaration  in  form. 
Manifold,  nian'-ne-fold,  a.  Of  different  kinds,  many 

in  number,  multiplied. 
Manifoldly,  man'-ne-fold-le,  ad.     In  a  manifold 

manner. 

Manikin,  man -ne-kin,  s.    A  little  man. 
Maniple,  man'-e-pl,  s.  405.  A  handful ;  a  small  band 
of  soldiers. 

Manipular,  ma-nlp'-pu-lar,  a.  Relating  to  a  maniple. 
Mankiller,  raan'-kii-lur,  s.  98.  Murderer. 
Mankind,  man-kylnd',  s.  498.    The  race  or  species 
of  human  beings.-^See  Guard. 

itr  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  is  even  marked  so  bj 
Dr.  Ash.  Milton,  with  his  usual  license,  sometimes  places 
the  accent  in  this  manner: 

"  where  he  might  likeliest  find 

"The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them 
"The  whole  included  race  his  purpos'd  prey." 
But  Pope,  in  this  particular,  is  a  better  guide,  both  in 
prose  and  verse : 

"The  proper  study  of  nmnAinrfisman."  Essay  on  Man. 
It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  why  mankind  should  not  have  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  well  as  womankind;  it  may 
be  answered,  that  it  has,  when  it  is  to  (listinguish  it  from 
womankind ;  but  when  it  is  used  absolutely,  it  includes 
womankind;  and  to  avoid  the  distinction  which  an  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  would  imply,  it  very  properly  throws 
accent  on  the  general,  and  not  on  the  specific  part  of  the 
word,  ;Vil. 

Manlike,  man-like,  a. 
man,  befitting  a  man. 

Ma\le.*s,  inaii'-les,  a.    Without  men,  not  manned. 

Manliness,  man'-le-nes,  s.  Dignity,  bravery,  stout- 
ness. 

Manly,  man  -le,  a.  Manlike,  becoming  a  man,  firm, 
brave,  stout. 

Mawa,  miin'-na,  «.  92.  A  delicious  food  distilled 
I  rom  heaven  for  the  support  of  the  iMraelitesin  their  pas- 
sage through  the  wilderness;  a  kind  of  gum,  a  gentle 
purgative. 

Manner,  man'-nur,  s.  418.  Form,  method;  habit, 
fashion;  sort,  kind;  mien,  cast  of  look;  peculiar  way; 
Manners,  in  the  plural,  general  way  of  life,  morals,  ha- 
bits; ceremonious  behaviour,  studied  civility. 

MA^N^;RIST,  mati'-nnr-!st,  s.  Any  artist  who  performs 
all  his  works  in  one  unvaried  manner. 

M ANNKRMNEss,  man'-nfir-lc-n^!*,  8.  Civility,  cere- 
monious complaisance. 

Mannf.iily,  mun'-nfir-le,  a.  Civil,  ceremonious,  com- 
plaiHant. 

Mannkhly,  man'-niir-lc,  arf.  Civilly,  without  rudeness. 
Mannikin,  man' -iu' -kill,  s.    A  little  man,  a  dwarf. 
Mannish,  man'-nihh,  a.     Having  the  appearance  of 

a  man,  bold,  jnaHcnline,  impudent. 
M\Noi<rvRK,  man  ft'  %*ir,  .«».    An  attempt,  out  of  the 
rommoii  course  of  action,  to  relieve  oursehes,  or  annoy 
our  tt.iyerHary,  and  generally  used  in  maritime  atfairH. 
I  MM  Mor«l,  thonj^h  mrrenl  iu  converMation  and  really 
UHehil,  In  in  no  Did iniiiirN  I  have  met  with.  The  Iriphthonc 
ot  n  ban  no  corrcHpnn.  enl  Minnd  in  our  language  ,  and  1 
ha\e  ffiven  it  what  1  Ihooght  the  nearest  to  it;  but  as  the 
*»ord  iteeiUH  to  be    universally   adopted,  it   ought  tu  be 


Having  the  qualities  of  a 


anglicised,  and  may  be  safely  pronounced  as  1  have  marked 
It  by  those  who  cannot  give  it  the  exact  French  sound. 
Manor,  man -niir,  s.  418.    Manor  signifies  in  com- 
mon law,  a  rule  or  government  which  a  man  hath  over 
'^uch  as  hold  land  within  his  fee. 


Manorial,  ma-no'-ie-al,  a. 
Mansion,  man'-slmn,  s.  Ph 


Belonging  to  a  manor. 
Place  of  residence,  abode, 

house. 

Manslaitghter,  man'-sliW-tur,  s.  Murder,  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  species;  in  law.,  the  act  of  killing  a 
man,  not  wholly  without  fault,  though  without  malice. 

Manslayer,  man-sla-ur,  s.    "    ■  •  ' 

killed  another. 

Mansuete,  man'-swete,  a.  Tame, 


Murderer,  one  that  has 
gentle,  not  fero- 
Tameuess, 
before  a 


Mansuetude,  man'-swe-tude,  s.  334 
gentleness. 

Mantel,  man'-tl,   s.  103.      Work  raised 

chimney  to  conceal  it. 
Mantelet,  man'-te-let',  s.    A  small  cloak  worn  by 

women;  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  moveable  penthouse, 

driven  before  the  pioneers,  as  blinds  to  shelter  them. 
Mantiger,  man-ti'-giir,  s.  98.     A  large  monkey  or 

baboon. 

Mantle,  man'-tl,  s.  405.  A  kind  of  cloak  or  garment. 

To  Mantle,  man'-tl,  v.  a.    To  cloak,  to  cover. 

To  Mantle,  man'-tl,  v.  n.  To  spread  the  wings  as 
a  hawk  in  pleasure;  to  be  expanded,  to  spread  luxuri- 
antly; to  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface,  to  froth;  to 
terment,  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 

Mantology,  man-tol'-o-je,  s.  518.  The  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. 

Mantua,  man'-tshu-a,  s.  333.    A  lady's  gown. 

jij-  Dr.  .Tohnson  says  this  word  was  probably  corrupted 
tr«m  the  French  manteau:  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  in  his  zeal 
tor  an  homophonous  orthography,  as  it  may  be  called,  says, 
'  Manteau,  not  Mantua,  having  given  title  to  the  silk,  the 
maker  of  mantoes,  or  mantows,  will  have  the  honour  ot 
leading  the  tashions  at  the  court  of  truth,  when,  under  so 
gloriiHis  patronage,  she  announces  herself  a  Mantoemaker, 
or  Mantowmaker.  Faduasoij  is  a  similar  falsification 
of  Fodesoy,  the  English  olFspring  of  the  French  Fou  de 
soie.  Ihe  Italian  cities  are  much  obliged  to  affectation  for 
having  80  long  complimented  them  at  her  own  expense. 
Guided  by  etymology,  she  had  no  business  with  the  sound; 
and  a  stranger  to  analogy  was  not  likely  to  know,  that  a 
mantel  ,  moTi toe  or  ctoke ,  was  probably  the  first  silken 
task  ot  the  English  Mantoemaker.'' 
Mantuamaker,  man'-tu-ma-kdr,  s,  333.    One  who 

makes  gowns  for  women. 
Manual,  man'-u-al,  a. 

by  the  hand. 
Manual,  man'-u-al,  s. 

carried  in  the  hand. 
Manuduction,  man  nu-di^ik'-slum,  s. 

the  hand. 

Manufactory,  man-u-fak'-tfir-e,  s. 

a  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
Manufacture, 


Performed  by  the  hand  ;  used 
A  small  book,  such  as  may  be 
Guidance  by 
A  place  where 


man-nii-tak  -tsliuie,  s.  461.  The 
practice  of  making  any  piece  of  workmanship  ;  any  thine 
made  by  art.  " 

To  Manufacture,  man-u-fak'-tshure,  v.  a.  463.  To 
make  by  art  and  labour,  to  form  by  workmanship. 

Manufacti  ker,  man'  iiii-lak'-tshu-riir,  s.  A  work- 
man, an  artificer. 

To  Manumise,  maii'-nu-mlze,  v.  a.  To  set  free,  to 
dismiss  Irom  slavery. 

Manumission,  man-nu-mlsli'  i'in,  s.  The  act  of  giviuff 
liberty  to  sl;'.\es. 

7b  Manumit,  man-nii-mlt',  v.  a.  To  release  from 
slavery. 

MANURAnLE,  ma-niV-ra-bl,  a.  405 
tivation. 


Capable  of  cul- 
Agriculturc,  culii 


Manurance,  ma-nu-ransc,  s. 
vation. 

To  Manure,  ma-niirc',  v.  a.    To  cultivate  by  manual 

labour;  to  dunf^,  to  fatten  with  composts. 
Mam  RE,  ma  nure',  s.    Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands. 

Manirhmknx,   ma-niire'-mOnt,  s.     Cultivation,  im 
proveiueut. 
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Maivi  rer,  mil-nti'-rur,  s.  98.  He  who  manures  land 
a  htisband.'nan. 

Mam  siCRiPT,  raan'-u-s]<r!pt,  s.  A  book  written,  not 
printed. 

Maay,  inen'-ne,  a.  89.  Consisting  of  a  great  number, 
numerous. 

Maxycololred,  raen'-ne-kul-lurd,  a.  Having  many 
colours. 

jVIaxycornered,  men'-ne-kor-nurd,  a.  Polygonal 

having  many  corners. 
Maxyheaded,  m6n'-ne-hed-d6d,  a.     Having  many 

heads. 

JVlAXYLAxcrAGED,  men-ne-lung'-gwidjd,  a.  Having 

many  languages. 
Maxypeopled,    men-ne-pee -pld,   a.  Numerously 

populous. 

Maxytimes,  men'-ne-tiraz,  ad.  Often,  frequently 
Map,  map,  S.  A  geographical  picture  on  which  lands 
and  seas  are  delineated  according  to  the  longitude  and 
latitude;  a  description  of  a  country  by  lines  drawn  on 
paper;  a  view  of  an  estate  according  to  exact  admeasure 
ment. 

To  Map,  map,  v.  a.  To  delineate,  to  set  down. 
Little  used. 

Maple-tree,  nia'-pl-tree,  s.  405.  A  tree  frequent 
in  hedge-rows. 

Mappery,  map'-pur-e,  s.  The  art  of  planning  and 
designing. 

To  3Iar,  mar,  v.  a.  78.  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to 
damage. 

Maraxatha,  mar-a-na*fe'-a,  s.  92.  It  was  a  form 
of  denouncing  a  curse,  or  anathematizing  among  the  Jews 
\:tr  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second 

syllable  of  this  word,  differs  from  Dr.  Johnson,  and  every 

other  orthoepist,  who  uniformly  accent  the  word  on  the 

third  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

Marasmus,  ma-raz'-raus,  s.    A  consumption. 

Marauder,  ma-nV-diir,  s.  A  soldiei;  that  roves  about 
in  quest  of  plunder. 

Marble,  mar'-bl,  s.  405.  Stone  used  in  statues  and 
elegant  buildings,  capable  of  a  bright  polish ;  little  balls 
of  marble  with  which  children  play  ;  a  stone  remarkable 
for  the  sculpture  or  inscription,  as  the  Oxford  Marbles 

Marble,  mdr'-bl,  a.  Made  of  marble;  variegated 
like  marble. 

To  Marble,  mar'-bl,  v.  a.  To  variegate,  or  vein 
like  marble. 

Marelehearted,  mar'-bl-hart-ed,  a.     Cruel,  in 

sensible,  hard-hearted. 
Marcasite,  milr'-ka-slte,  s.  155.    The  Marcasite  is 

a  solid  hard  fossil  frequently  found  in  mines 
March,  martsh,  s.  352.     The  third  month  of  the 

year. 

To  March,  martsb,  v.  n.  To  move  in  a  military 
form  ;  to  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately  mann»ir 

To  March,  martsh,  v.  a.  To  put  in  military  move- 
ment; to  bring  in  regular  procession. 

March,  martsh,  s.  Movement,  journey  of  soldiers; 
grave  and  solemn  walk;  signals  to  move;  Marches,  with- 
out singular,  borders,  limits,  conlines. 

Marcher,  martsh'-ur,  s.  98.  President  of  the  marches 
or  borders. 

Marchioness,  mar'-tshun-es,  288.  352.  The  wife 
of  a  marquis. 

Marchpane,  martsh' -pane,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  bread 
Marcid,  mar'-sid,  a.    Lean,  pining,  withered. 
Marcour,  mar'-knr,  s.  314.     Leanness,  the  state  of 

withering,  waste  of  flesh. 
Mare,  mare,  s.     The  female  of  a  horse;  a  kind  of 

torpor  or  stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  the  stomach 

with  a  weight,  the  nightmare. 
Mareschal,  mar'-shal,  s.    A  chief  commander  of  any 

array. 

Margartte,  mar'-ga-rlte,  s.  155.    A  pearl. 
Margent,  mar'-jeiit, 
MARGi.'<j,  mar'-jin, 

edge,  the  verge;  the  edge  of  a  page  left  blank  i  the  edge 

of  a  wound  or  sore. 


s.    The  border,  the  brink,  the 


mar  -je 


thin  466,  thIs  469. 
Placed  or  written  on  the 


Marginal, 
margin. 

Marginated,  mar'-je-na-tcd,  a.    Having  a  margin. 
Margrave,  mar'-grave,  s.    A  title  of  sovereignty  ia 
Germany. 

Mariets,  mar'-re-ets,  s.  81.    A  kind  of  violet. 
Marigold,  mar'-re-g-old,  s.  81.    A  yellow  flower. 

tj"  The  a  in  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word  is.  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  pronounced  long  and  slender, 
as  in  the  proper  name  Manj :  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  true  sound,  as  it  is  imagined  the  flower  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin:  but  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W. 
Johnston,  give  the  a  the  short  sound,  as  in  marry;  and  in 
this  they  appear  not  only  more  agreeable  to  general  usage, 
but  to  that  jirevailing  tendency  of  shortening  the  ante- 
penultimate vowel,  which  runs  through  the  language,  503. 
535.  Losing  the  simple  in  the  compound  can  be  no  ob- 
jection, when  we  reflect  on  the  frequency  of  this  coalition, 
515.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  observation,  that  gold,  in  this 
word,  preserves  its  true  sound,  and  is  not  corrupted  into 
goold. 

To  Marinate,  mar'-re-nate,  v.  a.  To  salt  fish,  and 
then  preserve  them  in  oil  or  vinegar.   Not  used. 

Marine,  ma-reeii',  a.  112.    Belonging  to  the  sea. 

Marine,  ma-reeii',  s.  Sea  affairs;  a  soldier  taken  on 
shipboard  to  be  employed  in  descents  upon  the  land. 

Mariner,  mar'-rin-ur,  s.  98.    A  seaman,  a  sailor. 

Marjorum,  mar'-jiir-um,  s.  A  fragrant  plant  of  many 
kinds. 

Marish,  mar'-isli,  S.  A  bog,  a  fen,  a  swamp,  watery 
ground. 

Marish,  mar'-lsli,  a.  Fenny,  boggy,  swampy.  Not 
used. 

Marital,  mar'-re-tal,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to  a  hus- 
band. 

Maritimal,  ma-rit'-te-mal, 
Maritime,  mar'-re-tim,  146. 

sea,  marine;  relating  to  the  sea, 

the  sea. 


Performed  on  the 
naval;  bordering  on 


Mark,  mark,  s 
known;  a  token 
any  thing  at  which  a 


81.  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is 
an  impression;  a  proof,  an  evidence; 


missile  weapon  is  directed ;  the 
evidence 'of  a  horse's  age;  Marque,  French,  license  of 
reprisals;  a  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence ;  a 
character  made  by  those  who  cannot  write  their  names. 
To  Mark,  mtark,  v.  a.     To  impress  with  a  token  or 

evidence;  to  note,  to  take  notice  of. 
To  Mark,  mark,  v.  n.    To  note,  to  take  notice. 
Marker,  mark'-ur,  s.  98.     One  that  puts  a  mark  on 

any  thing;  one  that  notes  or  takes  notice. 
Market,  miir'-kit,  s.     A  publick  time  of  buying  and 

selling;  purchase  and  sale;  rate,  price. 
To  Market,  mar'-kit,  v.  n.     To  deal  at  a  market, 
to  buy  or  sell. 

Market-bell,  mar-kit-bel',  s.     The  bell  to  give 

notice  that  trade  may  begin  in  the  market. 
Market-cross,  miir-kit-kros',  s.     A  cross  set  up 

where  the  market  is  held. 
Market-day,  mar-kit-da,  s.      The  day  on  which 

things  are  publickly  bought  and  sold. 
Market-folks,  mar'-kit-foks,  s.    People  that  come 

to  the  market.  — See  Folk. 
Market-man,  mar'-kit-man,  s.  88.     One  who  goes 

to  the  market  to  sell  or  buy. 
Market-place,  m^r'-kit-plase,  s.    Place  where  the 

market  is  held. 


Market-price,  mar'-kit-prise. 


S.      The  price  at 


which  any  thing  is  currently  sold. 
Market-town,  milr'-kit-toiin,  s.  521.    A  town  that 

has  the  privilege  of  a  stated  market,  not  a  village. 
Marketable,  mar'-kit-a-bl,  a.     Such  as  may  be 

sold,  such  for  which  a  buyer  may  be  found ;  current  in 

the  market. 

Marksman,  marks'-man,  s.  88.     A  man  skilful  to 
hit  a  mark. 


Marl,  marl,  s. 
To  Marl,  v,  a. 


A  kind  of  clay  much  used  for  manure. 
To  manure  with  marl. 


MAR 


(  296  ) 


MAS 


559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  full  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  —  ni  162,  raSve  1G4, 


Long  wreaths  of  un- 
wiih  which  cables  are 


A  small  piece  of 


The  pulp  of  quinces 


Marltxe,  mar'-lln,  s.  140. 

twi«Jtccl  bemp  dipped  in  pitch, 

guarded.  , 
Marlixespike,  mar -hn-spike,  s. 

iron  for  fast^ening  ropes  together. 
3Iablpit,  rasirl'-pit,  s.    Pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug 
Marly,  mar'-le,  a.    Abounding  with  marl. 
3IARMALADE,  inar'-ma  liide, ) 
Marmalet,  mar'-mii-Iet,  ( 

boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar. 
Marmoration,    raar-mo-ra-sllun,  s.  Incrustation 

with  marble.     ^       \,    i  t 
Marmoreaiv,  mar-mo'-re-an,  a.    Made  of  marble. 
UMarmoset,  mfir-mo-zet',  S.    A  small  monkey. 
Marmot,  raar-moOt',  s.      The  Marmotto,    or  Mus 

alpinus. 

Marquess,  mar'-liwls,  s.     The  right  word  for  what 

is  now  usually  written  and  called  Marquis 
Mar?!  ETRY,  mar'-ket-tre,  s.    Chequered  work,  work 

inlaid  with  variegation. 
Marquis,  mar'-kwis,  s.      In  England,    one  of  the 

second  order  of  nobility^  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 
Marquisate,  raar'-kwiz-ate,  s.  91.     The  seigniory 

of  a  marquis. 

Marreu,  mar'-rfir,  S.  98.    One  who  spoils  or  hurts. 
Marriage,  mar'-ridje,  s.  81.  90.  274.     The  act  of 

uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life. 
Marriageable,  mar'-ridje-a-bl,  a.   Fit  for  wedlock, 

of  age  to  be  married;  capable  of  union. 
Married,  mar' -rid,  a.  283.    Conjugal,  connubial. 
Marrow,  mar'-ro,  s.  327.    An  oleaginous  substance 

contained  in  the  bones. 
Marro^vboae,  mar'-ro-bone,  s.    Bone  boiled  for  the 

marrow;  in  burlesque  language,  the  knees. 
Marroavfat,  milr'-ro-fat,  s.    A  kind  of  pea. 
Marroavless,  mar'-ro-les,  a.    Void  of  marrow. 
To  Marry,  miir'-re,  v.  a.  81.     To  join  a  man  and 

woman;  to  dispose  of  in  marriage;  to  take  for  husband 

or  wife.  ^  ^  ^ 

To  Marry,  mar'-re,  v.  n.    To  enter  into  the  conjugal 

state. 

Marsh,  mfirsh,  s.  81.    A  fen,  a  bog,  a  swamp. 
Marsh-mallow,  marsh-mjii'-lo,  s.    A  plant. 
Marsh-marigold,  marsli-mar -rc-gold,  s.  A  flower 

—  Sec  Mari-riild. 
Mar;<HAl,  mar'-shal,  s.     The  chief  officer  of  arms 

an  officer  w  ho  regulates  combats  in  the  lists  ;  any  one 

who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a  feast;  a  harbinger 

pursuivant. 

To  Marshal,  mai'-shal,  v.  a.     To  arrange,  to  rank 

In  order;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 
Marshaller,  mar'-shal-lur,  s.  98.  One  that  arranges 

one  that  ranks  in  order. 
IMahshalska,  niiir'-slial-se,  s.    The  prison  belonging 

to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 
Mari'HALship,  mar'-slial-sllip,  s.     The  office  of 

marshal.  ^  ^  ^ 

M.vRjiHELDER,  marsh-<'r-dur,  s.    A  geldcr  rose. 
Marsmrocket,  marsli-rok'-kit,  s.  99.     A  species 

watercreHses. 

MaUsHv,  niar^li'-c,  a.     Boggy,  fenny,  swampy;  pro 

«lu*M;d  in  marshes. 
Mart,  iiii'irt,  .v.    A  place  of  publick  traffick;  bargain, 

purchaj-e  and  sale;  letters  of  mart.  — See  Mark. 
To  .\1*RT,  mint,  V.  a.    To  traffick. 
Marti:\,    iiuW-tin,  s.  99.     A  large  kind  of  wraHel, 
whoHe  fur  iM  unicli  valued;  a  kind  of  swallow  that  builds 
in  liouHeH 

88.  Warlike,  fighfinp,  brave; 
suiting  war;  belonging  to  war, 


A  wonder,  any 
To  wonder, 


thing 
to  be 


Wonderful,  strange, 
the  Marvellous  is  any 


larlljt 

Martial,  nmr'  hlii'il,  a. 
having  a  warlike  show, 
not  civil. 

^Iaf'.tin,  mi'ir'-tln, 
.>1arti%kt,  inar-tln-it' 
>1\uti.kt,  iiiiirt'-l^t. 
Martinet,  nii\r-lin-^t',  s.  French. 
nicv  in  diHcipliue. 


A  kind  of  swallow. 


An  officer  ovcr- 


Martingal,  mar'-tin-gal,  s.  A  broad  strap  made 
fast  to  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse,  which  runs 
between  the  two  legs  to  fasten  the  other  end  under  the 
noseband  of  the  bridle. 
Martixmas,  mar'-tin-mus,  s.  88.  The  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  the  eleventh  of  November,  commonly  called 
MartiUnas  or  Martlemass. 
Martyr,  mar'-tfir,  s.  418.     One  who  by  his  death 

bears  witness  to  the  truth. 
To  Martyr,  mar'-tiir,  v.  a.     To  put  to  death  for 

rtue;  to  murder,  to  destroy. 
Martyrdom,  raar'-tflr-dura,  s.  166.    The  death  of 

a  martyr,  the  honour  of  a  martyr. 
Martyrology,  mar-tiir-rol'-lo-je,  s.  518.  A  register 
of  martyrs. 

Martyrologist,  mar-tiir-rol'-lo-jist,  s.      A  Avriter 

of  martyrology. 
Marvel,  niar'-Ael,   s.  99. 

astonishing. 
To  Marvel,  mar'-vel,  v.  n. 

astonished. 
Marvellous,  mar'-vel-liis,  a. 
astonishing;  surpassing  credit; 

thing  exceeding  natural  power,  opposed  to  the  Probable. 
Marvellously,  mar'-vel-liis-le.  ad.  Wonderfully. 
Marvellousxess,  mar'-A  el-lds-nCs,  s.  Wonderful- 

ness,  strangeness. 
Masculine,  nias'-ku-lln,  a.  150.    Male,  not  female; 
resembling  man;  virile,  not  etleininate;  the  gender  ap- 
propriated to  the  male  kind  in  any  word. 
Masculinely,  mas'-ku-lin-le,  ad.    Like  a  man. 
Masculineness,  mas'-kii-lln-nes,  s.    Male  figure  or 
behaviour. 

Mash,  miish,  s.  Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten  together 
into  an  undistinguislied  or  confused  body ;  a  mixture 
for  a  horse. 

To  Mash,  mash,  v.  a.    To  beat  into  a  confused  mass; 

to  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 
M.vsK,  mask,  s,  79.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face,  a 
visor;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge :  a  festive  entertain- 
ment in  which  the  company  is  masked;  a  revel,  apiece 
of  munimeiy;  a  dramalick  performance,  written  in  a 
tragick  st>le,  without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 
To  Mask,  mask,  v.  a.    To  disguise  with  a  mask  or 

visor ;  to  cover,  to  hide. 
To  Mask,  mask,  v.  n.     To  revel,  to  play  the  mum- 
mer; to  be  disguised  any  Avay. 
Masker,  mask'-ur,  s.  98.    one  who  revels  iu  a  mask, 
a  mummer. 

Mason,  ma -sn,  s.  170.    A  builder  with  stone. 
Masonry,  ma'-sn-re,  s.     The  craft  or  performance  of 

a  mason.  ^ 
Masquerade,  mas-kur-riide',  s.    A  diversion  in  Avhich 

the  company  is  masked ;  disguise. 
To  Masquerade,  mas-kfir-rade',  v.  n.    To  go  in 

disguise;  to  assemble  iii  masks. 
Masquerader,  miis-kur-ra'-diir,  s.  415.    A  person 
in  a  mask. 

This  word  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  exceptions,  see  Principles,  \o.  415. 

Mass,  mas,  s,  79.    A  body,  a  lump;  a  large  quantity, 
congeries,  assemblage    indistinct;   the   service   of  the 
Uoniish  cJiurch.  ^ 
Massacrk,  mas'-sa-kfir,  s.  416.  Butchery,  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction;  murder. 
To  Massa(  RE,  iiias'-sa-kur, 

slaughter  indiscriminately. 
Massiness,  iiii'is'-sc-nrs, 
!M\ssivEN Kss,  miW-siv-nf'S, 

derousnesH. 
IMassIVE,  IHilb'-slA',  138. 

IMassv,  mas  -se, 
tinuouH. 

M\sT,  mast,  s.  78,  79.  The  beam  or  post  raised  above 
a  M  sscI,  to  which  the  sail  is  fixed;  the  fruit  of  the  uak 
and  heerh. 

>1astkd,  mast'-T'd,  a.    Furnished  with  masts. 
IMasthr,  mil'-sti'ir,  .v.  76,  98.     One  who  has  servants, 
oppohcd  to  a  man  or  servant;  ouner,  proprietor ;  a  ruler ; 


V.  a.     To  butcher,  to 


S.    Weight,  bulk,  pon- 


a.    Weighty ,  bulky ,  con- 


MAT  (  29T  )  MAT 

nir  167,  n5t  163—  tube  171,  tAbl72,  bdll  173  —  oil  299  —  pSAnd  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


Wanting  a  master  or 
"With  the  skill  of  a 


chief,  head;  possessor;  commander  of  a  trading  ship;  a 
young  gentleman;  a  teacher;  a  man  eminently  skilful  in 
practice  or  science;  a  title  of  dignity  iu  the  universities, 
as,  Master  of  Arts. 

tzr  NVhen  this  word  is  only  a  corapellation  of  civility,  as 
Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  etc.  the  a  is  sunk,  and  an  i  substi- 
tuted in  it-i  stead,  as  if  the  word  Mere  written  blister, 
rhyming  with  sister.  Any  attempt  to  approach  to  the  sound 
of  a,  by  pronouncing  it  mester  or  muster,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully avoided  as  a  provincial  pronunciation. 
To  Master,  ma'-stur,  v.  a.  98.  418.    To  conquer, 

to  overcome  ;  to^  execute  with  skill. 
Masterdom,  m«\'-sti'ir-diiin,  s.  166.    Dominion,  rule. 
Master-key,  ma'-sti\r-ke,  s.    The  key  which  opens 

many  locks,  of  which  the^  suhordiuate  keys  open  each 

only  one. 

Master-sixew,  ma'-stur-sin'-nu,  s.  A  large  sinew 
that  surrounds  the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone 
by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually 
seated. 

Master-strixg,  m^'-stur-string-,  s.    Principal  string 

Masterstroke,  ma'-stiir-struke,  s.  Capital  per- 
formance. 

Masterless,  ma-stur-les,  a. 
owner ;  ungoverned,  unsubdued. 

Masterly,    ina'-stur-le,  ad. 
master. 

Masterly,  mfi'-stilr-le,  a.  Suitable  to  a  master,  art- 
ful, skilful ;  imperious,  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 

Masterpiece,  ma -stur-pese,  s.  Capital  performance, 
any  ihing  done  or  made  with  extraordinary  skill;  chief 
excellence. 

Mastership,  ma'-stur-ship,  s.  Rule,  power;  superior- 
ity; skill,  knowledge;  a  title  of  ironical  respect. 

Master-teeth,  ma'-stur-teetA,  s.  The  principal 
teeth. 

Masterwort,  nia'-stiir-Wiirt,  s.    A  plant. 

Mastery,  ma -sti'tr-e,  s.  Rule  ;  superiority,  preemi- 
nence ;  skill ;  attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

Mastful,  mast'-ful,  a.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit 
of  oak,  beech,  or  chesnut. 

Masticatio\,  miis'-te-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  chewing. 

Masticatory,  mas'-te-ka-tur-e,  s.  512.    A  medicine 
to  be  chewed  only,  not  swallowed. 
For  the  o,  see  Domestic.k. 

BIastich,  iiias'-tik,  s.  353.  A  kind  of  gum  gathered 
from  trees  of  the  same  name ;  a  kind  of  mortar  or  ce- 
ment. 

Mastiff,  mas'-tif,  s.    A  dog  of  the  largest  size. 
Mastless,  mast'  -les,  a.    Bearing  no  mast. 
Mastli\,  iiics'-lin,  s.    Mixed  corn,  as  wheat  and  rye. 
Mat,  mat,  s.    A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  or  rushes. 
To  Mat,  mat,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  mats;  to  twist 

together,  to  join  like  a  mat. 
Matadore,  inat-a-(lore',  s.    A  term  used  in  the  games 

of  quadrille  and  ombre.   The  matadores  are  the  two  black 

aces  when  joined  with  the  two  black  deuces,  or  red  sevens 

in  trumps. 

Match,  matsh,  s.  352.  Any  thing  that  catches  lire ;  a 
contest,  a  game ;  one  equal  to  another,  one  able  to  con- 
test with  another;  one  who  suits  or  tallies  with  another; 
a  marriage;  one  to  be  married. 

To  Match,  miitsh,  v.  a.  To  be  equal  to;  to  show  an 
equal;  to  equal,  to  oppose;  to  suit,  to  proportion;  to 
marry,  to  give  in  marriage. 

To  Match,  matsb,  v.  n.  To  be  married;  to  suit,  to 
be  proportionate,  to  tally. 

Matchaele,  matsli'-a-bl,  a.  405.  Suitable,  equal, 
fit  to  be  joined;  correspondent. 

Matchless,  matsh'-lc-s,  a.    Without  an  equal. 

Matchlessly,  matsh'-les-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  not 
to  be  equalled. 

M A t ch L  EssN ES8,  matsh'-U'S-n e s, 
M'ithout  an  equal. 

Matchmaker,  matsh'-ma-kiir,  s.  One  who  contrives 
marriages ;  one  who  makes  matches  for  burning. 

Mate,  mate,  s.  77.  A  husband  or  wife ;  a  companion, 
male  or  female;  the  male  or  female  of  animals;  one  that 
sails)  in  the  same  ship;  one  that  eats  at  the  same  table; 
tb«  second  in  subordination,  as  the  Master's  mate. 


S.     State  of  being 


of  being 


a.  Con- 


To  Mate,  mate,  v.  a.  To  match,  to  marry;  to  oppose, 

to  equal ;  to  subdue,  to  confound,  to  crush.   Obsolete  iu 

the  latter  sense. 
Material,  inii-te'-re-al,  a.  505.  Consisting  of  matter, 

corporeal,  not  spiritual;  important;  momentous. 
Materialist,  ma-te-re-al-ist,  s.    One  M-ho  denies 

spiritual  substances. 
Materiality,  ma-te-re-al'-e-te,  s.  Material  existence, 

not  spirituality. 
To  Materialize,  ma-te'-re-al-lze,  v.  a.    To  regard 

as  matter. 

Materials,  raa-te -re-alz,  s.  The  substance  of  which 
any  thing  is  made. 

Materially,  ma-te'-re-al-e,  ad.  In  the  state  of 
matter;  not  formally;  importantly,  essentially. 

Materialxess  ma-te'-re-al-nes,  s.  State 
material,  importance. 

Materiate,  ma-te'-re-Jit,  a.  91.  Consisting  of  matter. 

Material,  ma-ter'-nal,  a.  88.  Motherly,  befitting 
or  pertaining  to  a  mother. 

Matermty,  ma-ter'-ne-te,  s.  The  character  or  re- 
lation of  a  mother. 

Mat-felojV,  inat'-fel-un,  S.    A  species  of  knapweed. 

Mathematical,  maf/i-e-mat'-e-kal,  509. 

Mathematick,  mat/i-e-mat'-tik, 
sidered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathematickg. 

Mathematically,  mat^-e-mat'-te-kal-e,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Mathematician,  miU/i-e-ma-tisli'-an,  s.  A  man 
versed  in  the  mathematicks. 

Mathematicks,  mat/i-e-inat'-tlks,  s.  That  science 
Mhich  contemplates  whatever  is  capable  of  being  num- 
bered or  measured. 

lYIathesis,  ma-tAe'-sIs,  s.  520.  The  doctrine  of 
mathematicks. 

Matin,  mat'-tin,  a.    Morning,  used  in  the  morning. 

Matins,  inat'-tlnz,  s.    Morning  worship. 

Matrass,  mat'-ras,  s.    A  chymical  glass  vessel  made 

for  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes  bellied,  and 

sometimes  rising  gradually  taper  into  a  conical  figure. 
Matrice,  ma'-tris,  s.   140.    142.     The   womb,  the 

cavity  where  the  foetus  is  formed;  a  mould,  that  which 

gives  form  to  something  enclosed. 

izr  When  this  word  signifies  the  mould  in  which  letters 

are  cast,  it  is  called  by  the  founders  a  Mattris. 

Matricide,  mat'-trc'-side,  s.  143.  Slaughter  of  a 
mother ;  a  mother  killer. 

To  Matruiclate,  ma-trik'-u-ltite,  v.  a.  To  enter 
or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the  universities  of  England. 

Matriculate,  ma-trik'-u-ltite,  s.  91.  A  man  matricu- 
lated. 

Matricitlation,  ma-trik-ku-la'-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
matriculating. 

Matrimonial,  raat-tre-mo'-ne-al,  a.  88. 
to  marriage,  pertaining  to  marriage,  connubial. 

Matrimonially,  rnat-tre-mo'-ne-al-e,  ad. 
ing  to  the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 

Matrimony,  ma -tre-raQn-e,  s.  Marriage,  the  nup- 
tial state. 

jc?"  For  the  o,  see  Domesticlc,  — 
ylcademy. 

Matrix,  ma -trlks,  s.  Womb 

thing  is  generated  or  formed. 
Matron,  ma'-trun,  s.  An  elderly  lady  ;  an  old  woman. 
Matronal,  mat'-ro-nal,  or  ma-tro-nal,  a.  Suitable 

to  a  matron,  constituting  a  matron. 

j^r"  I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation,  which 
makes  the  two  iirst  syllables  of  this  word  exactly  like  ma- 
tron, because  the  word  is  a  prirtiitive  in  our  language,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  matronalis,  and  therefore,  according 
to  English  analogy,  when  reduced  to  three  syllables,  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  see  Academij ; 
and  this  accent  has,  in  simples,  always  a  shortening  power, 
503.  5S5:  The  second  pronunciation,  though  not  so  strictly 
agreeable  to  analogy  as  the  first,  is  still  preferable  to  Mr. 
Sheridan's.  Matronish  and  viatronhj  ought  to  have  the 
iirst  vowel  and  the  accent  as  in  matron,  because  they  are 
compounds  of  our  own;  but  Me  do  not  subjoin  al  to  words 
as  we  do  ish  and  ly,  and  therefore  words  of  that  termina- 
tion arc  under  a  different  predicament.  Something  like  this 
seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Johnson  when 

Pp 


Suitable 
Accord- 


For  the  accent ,  see 
a  place  where  any 
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thoy  accented  the  uoi'd  Patronal:  for  though  this  word  is 
exactly  of  the  same  form,  and  is  nerfectly  similar  in  the 
quantfty  of  the  Latin  vowels,  we  find  matronal  marked 
with  the  accent  upon  the  lirst  syllable,  d^wA patronal  on  the 
second.  From  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  we  cannot  collect 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel  ;  his  authority,  therefore,  in  the 
v  ord  in  question,  is  only  for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
To  him  may  be  added,  Mr.  Scott,  M.  Perry,  and  Eutick, 
vho  accent  and  sound  the  a  as   M.  Sheridan  has  done. 

Ash  aloue  seems  to  favour  the  pronunciation  1 
Jjave  given. 

Matronly,   ma'-triin-le,  a.    Elderly,  ancient.  See 

Matronal. 

Ma.tross,  ma-tros',  s.  Matrosses  are  a  sort  of  soldiers 
next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist  about  the 
guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and  loading  them. 

Matter,  mat'-tur,  s.  98.  Body,  substance  extended; 
materials,  that  of  which  any  thing  is  composed;  subject, 
thing  treated;  the  whole,  the  very  thing  supposed ;  af- 
fair, business,  in  a  familiar  sense;  cause  of  disturbance; 
import,  consequence ;  thing,  object,  that  w  hich  has  some 
particular  relation ;  space  or  quantity  nearly  computed ; 
purulent  running. 

7b  Matter,  mat'-tur,  v.  n.  To  be  of  importance, 
to  import;  to  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 

To  Matter,  mat'-tur,  v.  a.  To  regard,  not  to  neglect. 

Mattery,  mat'-tiir-e,  a.  Purulent,  generating  matter. 

Mattock,  mat'-tuk,  s.  166.  A  kind  of  toothed  in- 
strument to  pull  up  vi  ood;  a  pickaxe. 

Mattress,  mat'-trls,  s.  99.  A  kind  of  quilt  made  to 
lie  upon.  ^      ,  i  i 

To  Maturate,  matsh'-u-rate,  v.  a 


91. 
461 


To  hasten, 
To  grow 
The  act  of  ri- 


to  ripen. 

To  Maturate,  matsh'-u-rate,  v.  n. 

ripe.  ^       t     1'  2 

Maturation,  matsh-u-ra -shun,  s. 

pening,  the  state  of  growing  ripe;  the  suppuration  ot 

excrenicntitious  or  extravasated  juices  into  matter. 
Maturative,  matsh'-u-rii-tiv,  a.  463.  Ripening, 

conducive  to  ripeness;  conducive  to  the  suppuration  oi 

a  sore. 

Mature,   mfi-ture',  a.      Ripe,   perfected  by  time; 

brought  near  to  completion ;  well-disposed,  fit  for  execu- 

tion,^well  digested  —See  Futurity. 
To  Mature,  ma-ture',  v.  a.     To  ripen,  to  advance 

to  ripeness. 

Maturely,  ma-ture'-le,  ad.      Ripely,  completely 

with  counsel  well-digested ;  early,  soon. 
Maturity,  ma-tu'-re-te,  s.    Ripeness,  completion. 
Maudlin,  mawd'-lin,  a.  Drunk,  fuddled. 
Maugre,  maw'-f^ur,  ad.  416.    lu  spite  of,  notwith 

standing;  with  ill  will. 
To  Maul,  mawl,  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  bruise,  to  hurt 

in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner.— See  Mall. 
Maul,  mawl,  s.    A  heavy  hammer.  Obsolete 
Maund,  miind,  s.  214.    A  hand  basket. 

ttr  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Perry  give  the  sound  of  a  in 
all  to  this  word.   Dr.  Kcnrick  gives  both  the  o  in  hard  and 
that  in  all,  but  prefers  the  first.— See  Taunt. 
To  Maunder,  msW-dur,  v.  n.  214.    To  grumble, 

murmur. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry, 

Rrononnce  the  dijihtliong  in  this  word  as  in  Maund;  but 
Ir.  NarcH,  and  Mr.  Elplnnston,  whose  opinion  in  this  point 
is  of  the  greatest  weight,  pronounce  it  as  1  have  marked 
It.— See  Taunt.  ?  '  .  i    1 1      ' . . 

Maundy-tiiuhsday,  mawn  -de,  or  miln  -de-trturz-  da, 

«.  214.   'I'he  Thiirsdav  before  Good  Friday. 
MvttiOLKUM,  mAw-sO-le-ura,  «.  503.      A  pompous 

funeral  monument. 
Maw,  mAw,  «.    The  stomach  of  animals ;  the  craw  of 

birdH.  ^ 
Mawkish,  mAw-klHh,  a.    Apt  to  offend  the  stomach 
MAWKiHH%Kr*8,  iiiAw'-klsh-nfis,  8.     AptuesB  to  cause 

loathing.  ,    ,      ,  ,  , 

Maw-wohm,  maw  -wnrni,  «.     Cut-worma  frequently 
creep  into  the  fitoniacb,  whence  they  are  called  otomach 
or  roaw-worniH. 
Maxillah,  miVzH'-lar,  478. 
M AXILLARY,  makb'-il-lar-i",  477 
the  jaw  bone. 


a.    Belonging  to 


There  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  recur  to  principles  to  decide 
which  is  best.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheritfan,  Mr.  iVares,  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  accent  it  on  the  first  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash, 
Dr.  Kenrick ,  W.  Johnston ,  Bailey ,  and  Entick,  on  the 
second:  and  notwithstanding  this  majority,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  first  manner  is  right.  For  though  Maxillary  and 
the  other  similar  words  of  this  termination  are  of  the  same 
number  of  syllables  with  the  Latin  words  from  which  they 
are  derived,  as  Maxillaris,  Capillaris,  etc.  503,  e;  yet  as 
our  languHge  has  an  aversion  to  the  accent  on  the  a  iu 
these  terminations  which  have  the  accent  in  the  Latin  words, 
512,  it  seems  agreeable  to  our  own  analogy  to  place  the 
stress  on  that  syllable  to  which  we  give  a  secondary  stress 
II  the  original  word,  and  that  is  the  first. —  See  Academy 
and  Mamillary. 

J\Iaxi3I,  maks'-!m,  s.    Au  axiom,  a  general  principle, 
leading  truth. 

May,  ma.    Auxiliary  verb,  pret.  Might.      To  be  at 
liberty,  to  be  permitted,  to  be  allowed;  to  be  possible;  to  be 
by  chance;  to  have  pow  er  ;  a  word  expressing  desire  or  wish. 
May  be,  ma'-be,  ad.  Perhaps. 

May,  ma,  s.    The  fifth  month  of  the  year ;  the  confine 

ot  spring  and  summer;  the  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 
To  May,  ma,  v.  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  moruiug. 
May-bug,  rna-bug,  s.    A  chaffer. 
May-day,  ma -da  ,  s.    The  first  of  May. 
May-flowek,  ma'-flour,  s.    A  plant. 
May-fly,  ma'-lli,  s.    An  insect. 

May-game,  ma -game,  s.    Diversion,  sports,  such  as 

are  used  on  the  first  of  May. 
May-lily,  ma-lil-le,  s.    The  same  with  Lily  of  the 

valley. 

May-pole,  ma'-pole,  s.  Pole  to  he  danced  round  iu 
May. 

May-weed,  ma'-weed,  s.    A  species  of  chamomile. 
Mayor,  ma-fir,  s.  418.     The  chief  magistrate  of  a 

corporation,  who,  in  London  and  York,  is  called  Lord 

Mayor. 

Mayoralty,  ma'-fir-al-te,  s.    The  office  of  a  mayor. 

pj'  This  word  is  subject  to  the  same  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion as  Admiralty  ;  that  is,  as  if  it  were  written  Mayor 
altry. 

Mayoress,  ma -ur-es,  s.    The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

Mazard,  miiz'-zurd,  s.  88.    A  jaw.    A  low  word. 

Maze,  maze,  s.  A  labyrinth,  a  place  of  perplexity  and 
winding  passages;  confusion  of  thought,  uncertainty,  per- 
plexity. ^ 

To  Maze,  maze,  v.  a.    To  bewilder;  to  confuse.  See 

Gaze. 

Mazy,  ma -ze,  a.    Perplexed,  confused. 
Me,  me.    The  oblique  case  of  /. 

Meacock,  me-kok,  a.  227.     Tame,  cowardly.  Ob- 

solete. 

Mead,  mede,  S.  227.  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water 
and  honey. 

Mead,  iiK^de,  )     A  rich  pasture  ground, 

Meadow,  med -do,  234.  515.)  *^ 

irom  which  hay  is  made.^     i    4 «./  i 
Meadow-saffron,  m^d'-do-saf-furn,  417. 
Meadow-sweet,  m^d'-do-sweet, 

Plants. 

227.  416. 


Meager,  me -pAr,  a. 

starved;  poor,  hungry. 
Meagerivehs,  me'-gur-nSfc 


Lean,  vauting  flesh, 
Leanness,  want  of  flesh ; 


bareness. 


scantness 

Meal,  mele,  s.  227.  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain 
time;  a  repast;  the  flower  or  edible  part  of  corn. 

To  Meal,  mele,  v.  a  To  sprinkle,  to  mingle.  Ob- 
solete. 

Mealman,  mele'-raan,  s.  88.    One  that  deals  iu  meal. 

Mealy,  me'-h",  a.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity 
of  meal;  besprinkled  as  willi  meal. 

IVIkaly-moiithed,  me'-le-moiiTiid,  a.  Softmouthed, 
unable  to  Hpeak  freely. 

IVlKA^,  luene,  a.  227.  AVanting  dignity,  oflow  ranker 
birth;  low  minded,  base,  despicable;  low  in  the  degree  of 
any  good  quality,  low  in  worth;  middle,  moderate,  with- 
out cic«8Mj  iuturveuiug, 


iulermudtute. 
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Mea\,  mene,  s.  Mediocrity,  middle  rate,  medium;  in- 
terval, interinj,  mean  lime;  instrument,  measure,  that 
whirh  19  used  in  order  to  any  end  ;  by  all  Means,  without 
doubt,  without  hesitation ;  by  no  Means,  not  in  any  de- 
cree, not  at  all;  in  the  plural,  revenue,  fortune,  power; 
Mean-lime,  or  mean-while,  in  the  intervening  time. 

To  31eax,  mene,  v.  n.  To  have  in  mind,  to  intend,  to 
purpose. 

To  Mea:v,  mene,  v.  a.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend,  to  hint 
covertly. 

"Meander,  me-an'-dur,  s.  98.    Maze,  labyrinth,  fle- 

xuous  passage,  serpentine  winding. 
To  Meander,  me-iiii'-diir,  v.  n.     To  run  winding;  to 

be  intricate. 

Meatvdrois,  rac-an'-drus,  a.  314.    Winding,  flexuous. 

Meamxg,  me'-ning,  s.  410.  Purpose,  intention;  the 
sense,  the  thing  understood. 

Meanly,  iiienc'-Ie,  ad.  Moderately;  poorly;  unge- 
nerously; without  respect. 

Meanness,  niene'-nes,  s.  Low  rank,  poverty ;  lowuess 
of  mind;  sordidness,  niggardliness. 

Me.ant,  nient.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  Mean. 

Mease,  nicse,  s.  A  Mease  of  herrings  is  five  hundred. 

Measles,  ine'-ziz,  s.  227.  359.  A  kind  of  eruptive 
and  infectious  fever;  a  disease  of  swine;  a  disease  ol 
trees. 

Measled,  me'-zld,  a.  359.    Infected  with  the  measles. 

Measly,  me'-zle,  a.    Scabbed  with  the  measles. 

Meastrable,  niezli -ur-a-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  mea- 
sured;  moderate,  in  small  quantity. 

Measiraeleness,  mezli'-ur-a-bl-nes,  s.  Quality  of 
admitting  to  be  measured. 

Measi  rably,  mtzh'-iir-a-ble,  ad.  Moderately. 

j\Ieasi:re,  ntezh'-ure,  s.  234.  That  by  which  any  thing 
is  measured;  the  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted 
proportioned;  proportion,  quantity  settled ;  a  stated  quan- 
tity, as  a  Measure  of  wine;  sullicient  quantity;  des^ree ; 
proportionate  lime,  musical  time;  motion  harmonically 
regulated;  moderation,  not  excess;  limit,  boundary  ;  sy] 
labUs  metrically  numbered,  metre;  tune,  proportionate 
notes;  mean  of  action,  mean  to  an  end;  to  have  hard 
Pleasure,  to  be  Inirdly  dealt  by. 

To  .^Ieasvre,  niCzli'-ure,  v.  a.  To  compute  the  quantity 
of  any  thing  by  some  stHtled  rule;  to  pass  tiirough,  to 
iudge  of  extent  bj  marching  over;  to  adjust,  to  propor 
tioii;  to  mark  out  in  stated  quantities ;  to  allot  or  distri 
bute  by  measure. 

Measireless,  iiiezh'-ur-les,  a. 
able.  ^  ^ 

Measurement,  mezh'-ur-ment 
of  measuring.  ^ 

Measurer,  mOzli  -nr-iir,  s.  98.    One  that  measures. 


Immense,  immeasur 
Mensuration,  act 


S. 


Mean,  servile,  of 


Meat,  mtite,  s.  240.    Flesh  to  be  eaten;  food  in  ge 
iicral. 

Me.athe,  mcTFP,  s.    A  kind  of  drink. 
Mechanical,  ine-kan'-c-kiil, 
Mechanick,  ine-ki'in'-iiik,  509 

mean  occupation;  constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanicks 

skilled  in  mtchanicks. 

Mechanick,  me-kan'-nlk,  s.  353.    A  manufacturer,  a 
low  workman. 

Mechamcks,  me-kan'-niks,  s.      Dr.  Wallis  defines 

Mechanicks  to  be  the  geometry  of  motion. 
Mechamcally,  nie-kaii'-ne-kal-e,  ad.    According  to 

the  laws  of  mechanism. 
Mbchanicalness,  mc-kan'-ne-kal-nes,  s.  Agreeable- 

ness  to  the  laws  of  mechanism ;  meanness. 
Mechanician,  mek-a-nish'-an,  s.     A  man  professing 

or  study  i»g  the  construction  of  machines 
Mechanism,  mek'-a-nizm,  s.    Action  according  to  me 

chanick  laws ;   construction  of  parts  depending  on  each 

other  in  any  complicated  fabrick. 
Mecomi'M,  me-k(V-ne-uni,  s.  Expressedjuice  of  poppy 

the  first  excrement  of  children. 
Medal,  iiicd'-dal,  s.  88.     An  ancient  coin;   a  piece 

stamped  in  honour  of  some  remarkable  performance. 
Medallick,  ni(;-dcir-lik,  a.  509.  Pertaining  to  medals. 
Medallion,  iiic-dar-yun,  s.  113.     A  large  antique 

Mtaujp  or  medal. 
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man  skilled  or  curious 


Medallist,  med'-diil-ist,  s.  A 
in  medals. 

To  Meddle,  med'-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  have  to  do;  to 
interpose,  to  act  in  any  thing;  to  interpose,  or  intervene 
importunely  or  officiously. 
Meddler,  med'-dl-i'ir,  s.  98.    One  who  busies  himself 

with  things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
Meddlesome,  med'-dl-sum,  a.  Intermeddling. 
To  Mediate,  me'-de-ate,  v.  n.  91.  534.    To  inter- 
pose as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties ;  to  be  betw  een  two7 
To  Mediate,  me'-de-ate,  v.  a.     To  form  by  media- 
tion; to  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 
Mediate,  me'-de-ate,  a.  91.  Interposed,  intervening; 

middle,  between  two  extremes ;  acting  as  a  mean. 
Mediately,  me -dc-ate-le,  ad.  By  a  secondary  cause. 
xMediation,  me-de-a'-shfln,  s.     Interposition,  inter- 
vention, agency  between  two  parties  practised  by  a  com- 
mon friend;  intercession^  entreaty  for  another. 
Mediator,  me-de-a -titr,  s.  534.  One  that  intervenes 
between  two  parties;  an  intercessor,  an  entreater  for  an- 
other ;  one  of  the  characters  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
Mediatorial,  m/.-d^-a-to'-r^-iil,|  ^      Belonging  to 
Mediatory,  me -de-a-tur-e,      j  ^  ^ 

a  mediator.  ^  , 

itr  For  theo,  see  Pom esttct.— For  the  accent,  see  l\o.  512. 
Mediatorship,  me-de~a'-tur-sbip,  s.    The  office  of 

mediator.  ^ 
Mediatrix,  rae-de-a'-triks,  s.    A  female  mediator. 
Medical,  med'-e-kal,  a.     Physical,  relating  to  the 
art  of  healing. 

Medically,  med'-e-kal-^,  ad.      Physically,  medici- 
nally. 2  ,  t  4 
Medicament,  med  -e-ka-ment,  s.    Any  thing  used  in 
healing,  generally  topical  applications. 

All  our  orlhoepists,  but  Bailey,  pronounce  this  word 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  but  my  judgement 
much  fails  me  if  the  true  pronunciation  ought  not  to  be 
with  the  accent  on  the  second,  as  in  Predicament.  My 
reason  is,  that  this  is  the  syllable  on  which  we  place  the 
.secondary  accent  in  pronouncing  tlie  Latin  words  medica- 
mentum  and  -predicament am;  and  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served, that  this  is  our  guide  for  accenting  English  words 
formed  from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable.— See  Academrj. 
MEDICAME^TAL,  lued-e-ka-iiient'-al,  a.    Relating  to 

medicine,  internal  or  tnpica-1.  ^      ,  , 
Medicame-mtally,  iiietl-e-ka-ment-al-e,  ad.  After 

the  manner  of  medicine.  ^ 
To  Medicate,  med'-e-kate,  v.  a.     To  tincture  or  im- 
pregnate with  any  thing  medicinal. 
Medicatioiv,  metl-e-ka -sbiin,  s.    The  act  of  tinctur- 
ing or  impregnating  with  medicinal  ingredients;  the  use 
of  physick.  ,    o  ,   ,     *  ,  , 

Medicinable,  me-dis -sin-a-bl,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  physick.        ,    ,  ,  i  4 

Medicinal,  j  ™|a ^1"'^ i',  |  ^"''"^  P"^'"' 
healing,  having  physical  virtue;  belonging  to  physick. 
r/"  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  now  commonly 
pronounced  medicinal,  with  the  accent  on  the  .-ecoud  syl- 
lable, but  more  properly  and  more  agreeably  to  the  best 
authorities  medictnal.  if  by  the  best  authorities  Ur.  John- 
son means  the  Poets,  the  question  is  decided ;  but  1  look 
upon  Poets  to  be  the  worst  authorities  in  this  case,  as,  by 
the  very  rules  of  their  art,  a  license  is  given  them  to  de- 
part from  the  general  pronunciation;  and  that  they  often 
avail  themselves  of  this  license,  cannot  be  disputed.  But 
if  by  more  vroperli)  Dr.  Johi_ison  alludes  to  the  long  i  in 
the  Latin  medicina's  or  medicnalis,  nothing  can  be  more 
inconclusive.  If  the  word  be  perfectly  Latin,  as  well  as 
English  we  generally  place  the  accent  on  the  same  syl- 
lable as' in  the  original,  as  acumen,  decorum,  etc.  but  fre- 


quently otherwise,  as  orator,  senator,  character,  etc.  But 
if  this  Latin  accentuation  were  to  be  servilely  followed  in 
Latin  words  anglicised,  we  should  overturn  the  whole  fa- 
brick  of  our  pronunciation.  Thus,  doctrinal,  pastoral,  etc. 
etc.  must  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  instead  (»f 
the  first,  and  nothing  but  confusion  would  ensue.  The 
truth  is,  the  strong  tendency  of  our  language  is  to  an  ante- 
penultimate accent,  503;  and  it  is  with  reluctance  we  ever 
place  it  lower,  except  in  words  of  our  own  composition,  or 
where  the  latter  syllables  have  either  an  assemblage  ot 
consonants  or  a  diphthong;  yet  even  in  this  case  we  lind 
the  antepenultimate  accent  sometimes  prevail,  as  ancestor, 
amneitij,  magistrate,  etc.  and  counterpoise,  porcelain. 


Pp  2 
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t^r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  m^  93,  m^t  95 

chamberlain,  interreign,  etc.  So  that  by  attempting  to 
bring  our  proiuniniation  under  the  laws  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, we  disturb  and  pervert  it.  Let  Poets,  therefore, 
Mho  have,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  ought  to  have,  a 
language  dillerent  from  prose,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  their 
art,  and  while  w  e  are  reading  them  let  us  conform  to  their 
rules;  but  let  us  not  strive  against  the  general  current  of 
prosaick  pronunciation,  which  is  always  right,  and  which 
IS  equally  negligent  of  the  peculiarities  of  Poets,  and  the 
pedantry  of  ancient  derivation.  The  antepenultimate  ac- 
centuation of  this  word  is  supported  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  M.  Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  Bailey, 
Fenning,  and  Entick.  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  and,  by 
placing  this  accentuation  first,  seems  to  prefer  it  to  the 
other. — See  Indecorous  and  Inimical. 
Medicinally,^  me-dis'-se-nal-le,  a,  ad.  Physically. 
Medicine,  med'-de-sin,  s.  Any  remedy  administered 
by  a  physician. 

tir  All  our  orthoepists  tell  us  that  this  word  is  generally 
pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  medcine.  That 
so  gross  a  vulgarism  should  gain  ground  in  our  language, 
is, an  imputation  on  our  national  taste.  Our  poets,  who, 
when  tortured  for  a  Mord,  often  torture  a  w  ord  to  ease 
themselves,  are  generally  guilty  of  one  part  only  of  the 
cruelty  of  Procrustes,  and  that  is  of  shortening  such  word 
as  are  too  long  for  their  verse ;  and  these  mutilations  too 
often  slide  into  our  prosaick  pronunciation :  but  against 
this  abuse  every  accurate  speaker  ought  to  be  on  his  guard. 
Nay,  Cowlej',  as  Mr.  Nares  informs  us,  crushes  medicinal 
into  two  syllables ;  and  instances  from  Milton  of  this  kind 
are  innumerable. 

Mr.  Elphinston  adopts  the  dissyllable  pronunciation  as 
more  agreeable  to  its  immediate  origin,  the  French  mede 
cine;  but  as  we  preserve  the  i  in  this  word,  the  Latin  me 
dicina  seems  its  more  authentick  original,  and  demands 
the  sound  of  the  i  in  medicine  as  much  as  in  ominous 
mutinous,  and  original,  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
sink  in  the  same  Juanner  as  the  word  in  question 
To  Medicine,  meil'-de-sin,  v.  a.    To  operate  upon; 

or,  to  affect  as  physick.   Not  used, 
Mediety,  me-dl'-e-te,  s.    Middle  state,  participation 

of  two  extremes,  half. 
Mediocrity,  me-de-ok'-re-te,  or  me-je-ok'-re-te,  s 
293,  294.  37(i.  534     Small  degree,  middle  rate,  middle 
state;  jnoderation,  temperance 


cuMDM  or  iiesign. 

il-e-ter-ra-ne-an, )         _,  . 
111,2      ./     I  2    >  a.  Encir 
;u-e-ter-ra  -ne-us, ) 


To  Meditate,  mcd'-e-t.ite,  v.  a.    To  plan,  to  con 

trive;  to  think  on,  to  revoh  e  in  the  mind. 
To  Meditate,  raed'-e-tatc,  v.  n.  To  think,  to  muse, 

to  contemplate. 
Meditation,  med-e-ta'-shun,  s.    Deep  thought,  close 

attention,  contemplation    thought  employed  upon  sacred 

objects;  a  series  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  any  objector 

occurrence. 

Meditative,  med'-e-ta-tiv,  a.  512.   Addicted  to  me 
ditation ,  expressing  attention  or  design 

Mediterranean,  med 

Mediterraneoit.s,  me 

cled  with  land;  inland,  remote  from  the  ocean. 

Medium,  mc'-de-uin,  or  nio-je-uin,  s.  293.  Any 
thing  intervening;  any  thing  used  in  ratiocination  in  or- 
der to  a  conclusion;  the  middle  place  or  degree,  the  just 
temperature  between  extremes. 

Medlar,  niSd'-l.u',  s.  88.  A  tree,  the  fruit  of  that  tree 

Mkdley,  inetl'-le,  s,  A  mixture,  a  miscellany,  a  min- 
gled mass. 

Medley,  mcd'-l»',  a.    Mingled,  confused. 

M  e  Di  ll  A  R,  111  e  -  (I  M  I'- 1  a  r, 

Medi  LLARY,  med'-ul-lar-e, 
marrow 

I  (liU'cr  from  all  onr  orthoepists  in  the  accentnalion 
of  this  wdid;  for  though  they  are  uniform  here,  (hey  dilfer 
HO  inurli  Ironi  each  other  in  similar  words,  as  to  show  they 
are  not  V(  ry  mire  of  (heir  principles.  My  reasons  for  ac 
tenting  the  lir^t  H^lliihh;  of  this  word  are  (he  same  as  for 
the  same  accentuation  of  Muxillanj  and  Vapillanj,  which 

MKKD,ni«'<'d,8.  24(».  Reward,  recompense,  present,  «?i ft 
Mkkk,  inr«-k,  a.  2I().    Mild  of  temper,  soft,  gentle, 
To  Mkf.kk\,  nn'r-'kii,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  meek,  to 
Hoitcn. 

Meekly,  ni<M;l<'-l<',  ad.    Mildly,  gently. 
Meek"«ehh,  nn'<;k'-n(;H,  ».     (;entleneHS,  mildncflii,  soft 

nesM  of  temper. 
Meer,  mere,  a.    Simple,  unmixed.  — Sec  Merc. 


a.    Pertaining  to  the 


MEM 

pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 

Meer,  mere,  s.    A  lake,  a  boundary.— -See  Mere. 
Meered,  raerd,  a.  359.    Relating  to  a  boundary. 
Meet,  meet,  a.  Fit,  proper,  qualified.  Now  rarely  used. 
To  Meet,  meet,  v.  a.  36.  246.     To  come  face  to 
face,  to  encounter;  to  join  another  in  the  same  place;  to 
close  one  with  another;  to  find,  to  be  treated  with,  to 
light  on  ;  to  assemble  from  ditferent  parts. 
To  Meet,  meet,  v.  n.    To  encounter,   to  close  face 
to  face;  to  encounter  in  hostility;  to  assemble,  to  come 
together;  to  meet  with,  to  light  on,  to  find;  to  join;  to 
encounter,  to  engage ;  to  advance  half  way ;  to  unite, 
to  join. 

Meeter,  meet'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  accosts  another. 
Not  used. 

Meeting,  meet'-lng,  s.  410.    An  assembly,  a  conven- 
tion; a  congress;  a  conventicle ,  an  assembly  of  dissen- 
ters ;  conllux,  as  the  meeting  of  two  rivers. 
Meeting-house,  meet'-ing'-house,  s.     Place  where 

dissenters  assemble  to  worship. 
Meetly,  meet'-le,  ad.    Fitly,  properly. 
Meetness,  lueet'-nC'S,  s.    Fitness,  propriety. 
Megrim,  me'-grlm,  s.    Disorder  of  the  head. 
Melancholick,  mel'-lan-kol-lik,  a.  Disordered  with 

melancholy,  fanciful,  hypochondriacal.  Little  used. 
Melancholy,  mer-«4ii-kol-e,  s.  503.  A  disease  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile;  a  kind 
of  madness  ,  in  which  the  mind  is  always  fixed  on  one 
object;  a  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  temper. 
Melancholy,  mel'-an-kol-e,  a.  503.  o.  Gloomy, 
dismal;  diseased  with  melancholy,  fanciful,  habitually 
dejected. 

Melilot,  rael'-le-lut,  S.  106.  A  plant;  a  salve  made 
from  it. 

To  Meliorate,  me'-le-o-rate,  v.  a.  534.    To  better, 
to  improve. 

MELIORATION,  me-le-o-ra-shun,  s.    Improvement,  act 

of  bettering. 

IVIeliority,  me-le-6r'-e-te,  s.  113.     State  of  being 

belter. 

Melliferous,  mel-lif'-fer-us,  a.  Productive  of  honey. 


Mellification,  mel-le-te-k<i'-slifln,  s 


The  art  or 
A  honeyed  flow. 


practice  of  making  honey. 
Mellifluence,  mel-lif-flu-ense,  s. 

a  How  of  sweetness. 
Mellifluent,  mel-llf-flii-ent,        )  . 
Mellifluous,  mgl-lir-flii-as,  518.  j      ^^"^'"^  ""'^^ 

honey. 

Mellow,  mel'-lo,  a.  327.  Soft  with  ripeness,  full 
ripe;  soft  in  sound;  soft,  unctuous;  drunk,  melted  down 
with  drink. 

To  Mellow,  mel'-lo,  v.  a.  To  ripen,  to  mature ;  to 
soften. 

To  Mellow,  mel'-lo,  v.  n.    To  be  matured,  to  ripen. 
Mellowness,  mel'-lo-nCs,  s.    Ripeness,  softness  by 
maturity. 

Melodioi  s,  me-lo'-dc-fis,  or  me-lo'-je-i\s,  a.  293, 
294.  37().   Musical,  harmonious. 

Melodiously,  me-lo'-de-us  le,  ad.  Musically,  har- 
moniously. 

Melodiousness,  me-lo'-de-us-n5s,  S.  Ilarmonious- 

ness,  nuisic;ilness. 
Melody,  mel'-lo-de,  s.    Musick,  harmony  of  sound. 
Melon,  mcl'-lrtii,  s.  166.    A  plant;  the  fruit. 
To  Melt,  melt,  v.  a.     To  dissolve,    to  make  liquid, 

commonly  by  heat;  to  soften  to  love  or  tenderness;  to 

waste  away. 

To  Melt,  m^'dt,  v.  n.  To  become  liquid,  to  dissolve; 
to  be  Hol'tcned  (o  pi(y  or  any  gentle  passion  ;  to  be  sub- 
dued by  aflliction. 

Melter,  liielt'-Ar,  s.  98.    One  that  melts  metals. 

IVIelti\gly,  mfdt'-ilig-le,  ad.  I^ike  something  melting. 

Melwel,  m^l'-w^l,  8.     A  kind  offish. 

Member,  m(''lii'-lMlr,  s.  98.  A  limb,  a  part  append- 
ant (o  the  body;  a  ])art  of  a  diNcourse  or  period,  a  head, 
a  clause;  any  part  of  an  integral;  one  oi  a  comntunity. 

iVIemrraive,  m<!in'-l)rane,  .s.  91.  A  membrane  is  a 
web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres  inter^Novcn  together  for  the 
covering  and  wrapping  up  of  some  parts. 
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nor  167,  not  1G3— tube  171,  tfib  172,  bdll  173  -  611  299— pcmnd  313-rMn  466,  thIs  469. 

la. 


Consist- 


MEMBRAXACEors,mem-bra-na'-shus,357 
Membraxeous,  mem-bra'-iie-us!, 
Membraxois:,  niera'-briin-as,  ) 

ing  of  membranes. 
Memento,  me-ni6n'-to,  s.  A  memorial  notice,  a  hint 

to  awaken  the  memory. 


Memoir, 


|rae -raoir , 
I  meni'-wiir, 


s.   An  account  of  transactions 


familiarly  written;  account  of  any  thing, 
i^r  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pronounced 
with  the  arcent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  VV. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  Penning 
and  Perry  have  marked  it.  *Some  speakers  have  endea- 
voured to  pronounce  it  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  as  we 
find  it  marked  in  Mr.  Nares,  D.  Ash,  Scott,  and  Entick  : 
but  this  is  an  innovation  unsuirable  to  the  genius  ot  our 
pronunciation ;  which,  in  dissyllables  having  a  diphthong 
111  the  last,  inclines  us  to  place  the  accent  on  that  syllable, 
as  much  as  in  devoir,  which  we  tind  accented  on  the  last 
by  all  our  orthoepists  without  exception. 
Memorable,  mem'-mur-d-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  memory, 

not  to  be  forgotten. 
Memorably,   meiu'-mtir-a-ble,   ad.      In  a  manner 

worthy  of  memory. 
Memorandum,  mem-mo-ran'-dum,  s.  A  note  to  help 
the  memory. 

Memorial,  me-ino'-re-al,  a.  Preservative  of  memory ; 

contained  in  memory.  ^  ^ 
Memorial,  me-miy-re-al,  s.    A  monument,  something 

to  preserve  memory,  a  written  act  containing  a  claim, 

remonstrance,  or  petition. 
Memorialist,  me-mo'-re-al-ist,  s.    One  who  writes 

memorials. 

To  Memorize,  mem'-o-rlze,  v.  a.  To  record,  to 
commit  to  memory  by  writing. 

Memory,  mem'-mur-e,  s.  557.  The  power  of  re- 
taining or  recollecting  things  past,  retention,  recollection. 

Men,  men,  s.    The  plural  of  Man. 

To  3Ienace,  men'-nase,  v.  a.  91.  To  threaten, 
to  threat. 

Menace,  raen'-nase,  s.  91.    A  threat. 
Menacer,  men'-nas-ur,  s.  98.      A  threatener,  one 
that  threats. 

Menage,  ine-nazlic',  s.    A  collection  of  animals. 
izr  This  word  is  perfectly  French;  nor  can  we  express 

their  soft  g  any  other  way  than  by  zhe. 

Menagerie,  men-azhc-ur-e',  s.  A  place  for  keep- 
ing foreign  birds,  and  other  curious  animals. 

Menagogi  e,  men'-a-g-og,  s.  338.  A  medicine  that 
promotes  the  liux  of  the  menses. 

To  Mexd,  mend,  v.  a.  To  repair  from  breach  or 
decay;  to  correct;  to  advance;  to  improve. 

To  Mend,  mend,  v.  n.  To  grow  better,  to  advance 
in  any  good.  ^ 

Mendaele,  mcn'-da-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  being 
mended. 

Mendacity,  men-das'-se-te,  s.  Falsehood. 
Mendicancy,  men'-de-kan-se,  s.  Beggary. 
Mender,  raend'-ilr,  s.  98.      One  who  makes  any 

change  for  the  better. 
Mendicant,  mCn'-de-kant,  a.    Begging,  poor  to  a 

state  of  beggary.  ^  ^ 
Mendicant,  men'-de-kant,  s.    A  beggar,  one  of  some 

begging  fraternity. 
To  Mendicate,  raen'-dc-kate,  v.  n.    To  beg,  to  ask 

alms. 

Mendicity,  men-dis'-sc-te,  s.    The  life  of  a  beggar. 

Mends,  m^>nds,  s.  For  amends,  Not  used. 

Menial,  me'-ne-al,  a.  113.    Belonging  to  the  retinue 

or  train  of  servants. 
Meninges,  me-nin'-jes,  s.      The  Meninges  are  the 

two  membranes  that  envelope  the  brain,  which  are  called 

the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater. 

Menology,  me-nol'-lo-je,  s.  518.  A  register  of  months. 
Mensal,  mcn'-sal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  table. 
Menstri  al,  inens'-stru-al,  a.      Monthly,  lasting  a 

month;  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 
Menstuuols,  mens'-stru-us,  a.  Having  the  catamenia. 


a.    Ill-savoured,  stink- 


Menstruitm,  mens'-strii-itm,  s.  All  liquors  are  called 
Menstruuins  which  are  used  as  dissolveuts ,   or  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  decoction, 
Mensuraeilitv,  men-sliu-ra-bil'-e-te,  s.  Capacity  of 

being  measured. 
Mensurable,  men -sliu-ra-bl,  a.     Measurable,  that 

may  be  measured. 
Mensural,  men'-shii-ral,  a.  88.  Relating  to  measure. 
To  Mensurate,  men'-slui-rate,  v.  a.    To  measure, 

to  take  the  dimension  of  any  thing. 
Mensuration,    men-shu-ra'-shdn,   s.      The  art  or 

practice  of  measuring,  result  of  measuring. 
Mental,  raeut'-al,  a.  88.      Intellectual,  existing  in 
the  mind. 

Mentally,  ment'-tal-e,  ad.      Intellectually,  in  the 

mind;  not  practically,  but  in  thought  or  meditation. 
Mention,  men'-shi'm,  s.    Oral  or  written  expression, 

or  recital  of  any  thing.  ^ 
To  Mention,  men'-shfin,  v.  a.    To  write  or  express 

in  words  or  writing. 
Mephitic,  me-fit'-ik,  \ 
Mepihtical,  rae-fit'-e-kal, ' 

ing. 

Meracious,  me-ra -sliiis,  a.  292.    Strong,  racy. 

Mercantant,  mer'-kan-tant,  s.  A  foreigner,  or  fo- 
reign trader.  ]\'ot  used. 

Mercantile,  mer'-kan-til,  a.  145.  Trading,  com- 
mercial. 

Mercenariness,  mer'-se-iia-re-nes,  s.  Venality, 
respect  to  hire  or  reward. 

Mercenary,  mer'-se-na-re,  a.  512.  Venal,  hired, 
sold  for  money.  ^ 

Mercenary,  mer'-se-na-re,  S.  A  hireling,  one  re- 
tained or  serving  for  pay. 

Mercer,  mer'-siir,  s.  98.    One  who  sells  silks. 

Mercery,  mer'-sur-e,  s.  555.  Trade  of  mercers, 
dealing  in  silks. 

Merchandise,  mer'-tshan-dlze,  s.  Traffick,  com- 
merce, trade;  wares,  any^  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

To  Merchandise,  mer'-tshan-dizc,  v.  n.  To  trade, 
to  traflick,  to  exercise  commerce. 

Merchant,  mer'-tsbant,  s.  352.  One  who  trafficks 
to  remote  countries. 

{5=*  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  e  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  like  the  a  in  march ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  this  was  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion ;  but  since  that  time  the  sound  of  a  has  been  gra- 
dually wearing  away;  and  the  sound  of  e  is  so  fully  esta- 
blished, that  the  former  is  now  become  gross  and  vulgar, 
and  is  only  to  be  heard  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  however  coarse  this 
sound  of  e  may  now  seem,  it  was  once  not  only  the  com- 
mon pronunciation ,  but  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy. 
We  still  find,  that  the  vowel  i  before  r,  followed  by  an- 
other consonant,  sinks  into  a  broader  sound  by  taking  the 
short  sound  of  e,  which  is  really  the  short  sound  of  a 
slender  a,  as  virgin,  virtue,  etc.;  and  it  is  a  similar  altera- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  e  before  r,  followed  by 
another  consonant,  in  clerk,  serjeant,  Derbij,  etc.  where 
this  vowel  falls  into  the  broader  sound  of  the  Italian  a.  -Ser- 
mon, service,  vermin,  etc.  are  still  pronounced  by  the  vul- 
gar, as  if  written  sarmon,  sarvice,  varment,  etc.;  and  this 
was  probably  the  ancient  manner  of  pronouncing  every  e 
in  the  same  situation.  This  analogy  is  now  totally  explod- 
ed ;  and,  except  clerk,  serjeant,  and  a  few  proper  names, 
we  have  scarcely  another  word  in  the  language  where  the 
e  has  not  its  true  sound.  But  instead  of  saying  with  Mr. 
iVares,  that  merchant  has  returned  to  the  proper  sound  of 
e,  we  may  with  greater  probability  assert,  that  this  and 
every  other  word  of  the  same  form  have  acquired  a  sound 
of  e,  which  they  never  had  before,  and  which,  though  a 
feebler  and  a  shorter  sound,  conduces  to  the  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  our  pronunciation.  Dr.  Kenrick  concurs,  in 
my  opinion,  that  pronouncing  the  e  in  this  word  like  a  is 
vulgar;  and  every  other  orthoepist,  who  gives  the  sound 
of  the  vowels,  marks  it  as  I  liave  done. 

Merchantly,  mer'-tsbant-le, 
Merchantlike,  luer'-tsbant-llke,  \ 
Merchant-man,  mer'-tshant-man,  s.  88. 
trade. 

Merchantable,  m^r'-tsliant-a-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  bought 
or  sold. 


a.  Like  a  merchant. 

A  ship  of 


(  ) 


MET 


ttr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95~pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  104, 

A  forked  bone 


MEnrmL,  m6r'-se-fu],  a.  Compassionate,  tender, 
unwilling  to  puoj'^h,  willmg  to  pity  and  spare. 

MERCiFi'tiiY,  mer'-se- f uUe,  ad.  Tenderly,  mildly, 
with  pity.  1  «3,  5 

MERCiFtriiXESS,  mer -se-ful-nes,  S.  Tenderness,  wil- 
lingness to  spare,. 

Merciless,  mer'-se-les,  a.  Void  of  mercy,  pitiless, 
hard-hearied.       ,  ,    ,    ,  , 

Mercilessly,  mer -se-les-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  void 
of  pity.  o  ,    ,  , 

Mercilesstvess,  mer  -se-les-nes,  s.    Want  of  pity. 

Mercurial,  mer-ku'-re-al,  a.  Formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mercury,  active,  sprightly ;  consisting  of  quick- 
silver. ,        X      I     I  X, 

Merci  rieicatiox,  mer-liii-re-fe-ka -shun,  s.  The 
act  of  mixing  any  thing  with  quicksilver. 

Mercury,  mer-liii-rc,  s.  The  chemist's  name  for 
quicksilver;  sprightly  qualities ;  a  planet;  a  newspaper. 

Mercy,  m6r'-se,  S.  95.  Tenderness,  clemency,  un- 
willingness to  punish;  pardon;  discretion,  power  of  acting 
at  pleasure. 

t3r  The  vulgar  pronounce  this  word  as  if  spelled  marctj: 
many  above  the  vulgar  pronounce  it  as  if  M  ritten  murcij; 
but  there  is  a  delicate  shade  of  difiFerence  between  this  and 
the  true  sound  of  e,  which  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Mercy-seat,  mer'-se-sete,  s.    The  covering  of  the 

ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were 

deposited. 

]^Iere,  mere,  a.  That  or  this  only,  such  and  no- 
thing else,  this  only. 

Mere,  mere,  s.  A  pool,  commonly  a  large  pool  or 
lake ;  a  boundary. 

Merely,  mere'-le,  ad.    Simply,  only. 

Meretricious,  mer-re'-trish-us,  a.  Whorish,  such 
as  is  practised  by  prostitutes,  alluring  by  false  show 

Meretriciously,  mer-re-trlsli'-us-le,  ad.  Whorishly. 

Meretriciousness,  mer-re-trish'-iis-nes,  s.  Allure 
ments  of  strumpets.^  ^  ^  i    o  ,  .,  4 

Meridian,  me-rid'-c-iin,  or  me-rid'-je-an,  s.  293, 
294.  376.  IVoon,  mid-day;  the  line  drawn  from  north  to 
south  which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon;  the  particular  place 
or  state  of  any  thing  ;  the  highest  point  of  glory  or  power, 

Meridian,  me-rid'-e-iin,  a.  At  the  point  of  noon ; 
extended  from  north  to  south ;  raised  to  the  highest  point 

Meridional,  me-rid'-e-o-niil,  a.  Southern,  south- 
erly, having  a  southern  aspect.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Meridionality,  me-rid-e-o-nal'-e-te,  s.  293.  Posi 
tion  in  tlie  south. 

Meridionally,  me-rid'-e-t)-niil-le,  ad.  With  a  southern 
aspect. 

Merit,  mftr'-it,  s.  Desert,  excellence  deserving  honour 

or  reward;  reward  deserved;  claim,  right. 
To  Merit,  mer' -it,  v.  a.    To  deserve,  to  have  aright 

to  claim  any  thing  as  deserved  ;  to  deserve,  to  earn. 
Mkritorioi  s,  mcr-re-to'-re-vis,   a.  Deserving 

regard,  high  in  desert. 
Meritorioi  SLY,  iiier-re-to'-re-us-le,  ad.    In  such  a 

manner  as  to  deserve^  reward. 
Meritorioi  sness,  mer-re-t«y-re-us-nC'S,  s.  The  state 

of  deserving  w  ell. 
Merlin,  mer'-Un,        A  kind  of  hawk. 
Mermaid,  mer'-niade,  s.    A  sea  woman. 

t^/-  The  first  syllable  oi  thin  word  is  frequently  pronounced 
like  the  noun  mare;  but  this  is  a  vulgarism  which  must  be 
careiiilly  avoided. 

.Merrily,  m£r'-re-le,  ad.     Gayly,  cheerfully,  with 
mirth. 

iMeukimake,  ni?'r'-re-niakc,  s.    A  festival,  a  meeting 
for  in i nil. 

To  Mkiirimake,  mer'-rc-mal<c,  v.  n.    To  feast,  to 

be  jovial. 

Merriment,  niiri'-r<'!-iuOnt,s.  TVIirth,  gayrty,  Inugliter. 
\IehRI>ews  iiir-r'  rr-ni's,  s.  Mirth,  merr_y  dispohitioii. 
Meuuv,  liirr'  rr,  a.     L.inpjhing,  loudly  chi-rriul;  gay 

of  hciirt;  raiisiiip  laiigliter  ;  pro^perous;  to  make  merry ,  to 

junket,  to  be  jo\  iul. 

Merrv-a-vdrew,  m2r-r^-un'-dx&5,  t.    A  bulToou,  a 
jack-pudding. 


Merry-thought,  mer'-rie-fAawt,  s. 

in  the  body  jtif  fowls. 
Mersion,  mer'-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  sinking. 
Meseems,  me-seemz',  (Impersonal  verb.)  I  think,  it  ap- 
pears to  me. 

Mesentery,  mez'-zen-ter-e,  s.    That,  rouud  which 

the  guts  are  convolved.  —  See  Lientery. 
Mesenterick,  mez-zen-ter'-rik,  a.  509.  Relating 

to  the  mesentery. 
Meseraick,  mez-zer-a'4k,  a.  509.    Belonging  to  the 
mesentery. 

Mesh,  mesh,  s.    The  space  between  the  threads  of  a 
net. 

To  Mesh,  mC'sh,  v.  a.    To  catch  in  a  net,  to  ensnare. 
Meshy,  m6.<h'-e,  a.    Reticulated,  of  net-work. 
Meslin,  mes'-lin,  S.    Mixed  corn,   as  wheat  and  rye. 
Mess,  mes,  s.    A  dish,  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table 

together;  a  particular  set  who  eat  together. 
To  Mess,  mes,  v.  n.    To  eat,  to  feed  together. 
Message,  mes'-sidje,  s.  90.     An   errand,  any  thing 

committed  to  another  to  be  told  to  a  tliird. 
Messe\ger,  iii6s'-sen-jiir,  s.  98.    One  who  carries  an 
errand ;  one  who  brings  an  account  or  foretoken  of  any 
thing. 

Messiah,  mes-sl'-a,  s.    The  Anointed,  the  Christ. 
Messieurs,  mesh'-shoorz,  or  mcsh-shoOr//,  s.  French, 

Sirs,  gentlemen. 
Messmate,  mes'-mate,  s.    One  of  a  set  who  mess  to- 
gether. 

Messuage,  mes'-swiidje,  s.    The  house  and  ground 

set  apart  for  household  uses. 
MESYMi\icu.M,  me-sim'-ne-kfim,  s.     A  repetition  at 

the  end  of  a  stanza;  a  kind  of  burden. 
Met,  met,  77.    The  pret.  and  part,  of  Meet. 
Metabasis,  me-tab'-a-sis,  s.  503.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure 

by  which  the  orator  passes  from  one  thing  to  another. 
Metabola,  me-tab'-bo-la,  s.    In  medicine,  a  change 

of  time,  air,  or  disease.  ^ 
Metacarpus,  met-ta-kar'-pus,  s.   In  anatomy,  a  hone 
of  the  arm  made  up  of  four  bones,  which  are  joined  to 
the  lingers. 

Metachuonism,  rae-tak'-ro-nizm,  s.    An  errour  in 

the  computation  of  time. 
Metagrammatism,  met-a-gram'-a-tizm,  s.    An  ana- 
grammatick  transposition  of  letters,  so  as  to  form  another 
word ;  as  cut  of  the  letters  of  Addison,  may  be  formed 
Siddona. 

Metal,  mCt'-tl,  S.    A  hard  compact  body,  malleable 
and  capable  of  fusion.   The  metals  are  six  in  number; 
lirst,  gold;   second,  silver;  third,  copper;  fourth,  tin; 
lilth,  iron  ;  and  sixth,  lead.    Some  have  added  mercury, 
or  quicksilver,  to  the  number  of  metals;  but  as  it  wants 
malleability,  the  criterion  of  metals,  it  is  more  properly 
ranked  among  the  semi-metals.    Courage,  spirit, 
(rj--  As  the  metaphorical  sense  of  this  «ord,  courage  and 
spirit,  has  passed  into  a  dillerent  orthograpny,  metile;  so 
the  orthography  of  this  sense  has  corrupted  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tiie  original  word,  and  made  it  perfectly  similar  to 
the  metaphorical  one.   It  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  the 
language  where  al  is  pronounced  in  this  manner,  and  the 
inp'ropriety  is  so  striking  as  to  encourage  an  accurate  speaker 

0  rchtore  the  a  to  its  sound,  as  heard  in  medal. —  See 
Spittal. 

Metal EPSis,  mt't-ta-lcp'-sis,  s.    A  continuation  of  a 
trope  in  one  >vord  throu/^ii  a  succession  of  si;>;nilicalious. 

Metallical,  nu;-tiU'-Ic-ki'j|,  i      1,    ,  1  •       r     .  1 
'    .  .  ...         r.iiu  {      Partaking  of  metal, 
Metallicu,  inc-tal -hk,  509.)  "  * 

conlaiiiing  metal,  consisting  of  metal. 
.^Ietalmferoi's,  met-tal-lil'-fCr-ils,  a.  Producing 
metals. 

Metalline,  met'-tiil-llnc, a.  Impregnated  with  metal; 
consi.'<ling  of  metal. 

tOi-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  JoIin>«on,  Dr.  Ash,  and  llailcy,  accent 
lite  ><crond  s\  liable  oI'lhiH  word  ;  but  Dr.  l\enrirk,W.  Johnston, 
Mr..'*;<  <Ul,  Ducliaiiaii,  Harclny,  I'Viiiiiiig  and  Kntirk,  the  lirst. 

1  do  nut  iiesilate  to  pronounce  ilie  latter  mode  the  more  correct ; 
lir.Hl,  as  ii  i.s  a  siinpie  in  our  l<iiip;uage,  ciitl,  having  lliree  syl- 
laifles,  re(|uirett  the  accent  on  die  aiiM'peniilliinate,  nolxn'th- 
stainliiig  Ihedoiilile  /,  see  M.  diciiiat.  In  llu-  next  place,  though 
I  liei  r  i.x  no /n(-/r;////i//.Mii  lialiii,  it  ought  to  follow  the  analogy 
utwurda  ul  lliul  lerminatiuu  derived  from  the  Laliu,  us  Cry- 


MET  (  303  )  MIC 

nhr  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  t&b  172,  bdll  173  —  L\i  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  Tnis  469. 

of  hoacy 

I  thiuk,  it 


Ktallinus,  Serpentinus,  etc.  which,  when  ancliciscd,  lose  the 
last  syllable,  and  remove  the  accent  to  lhelit>t,  see  yircrfemt/. 
—  For  the  i  in  the  last  s\ liable,  see  Principles,  ]\o.  14H,  149. 
3Iet.4Llist,  met'-tal-list,  S.    A  worker  of  metals,  one 

skilled  in  metals. 
3Ietallography,  m^t-tal-log -gra-fe,  s.  518.  An 

account  of  metals. 
Metallikgist,  met'-tal-lur-jist,  s.    A  worker  of 

metals. 

Metallurgy,  met'-tal-li"ir-je,  s.  The  act  of  working 
metals,  or  separating  them  from  their  ore. 
tS^This  word  is  accented  three  different  ways  by  diiTerent 
orthoepists.  Dr.  Johnson,  Barclay,  Feniiinff,  and  Perry,  accent 
it  on  the  second  syllable;  Sheri'dan,  UucJianan,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  third  ;  and  Ash,  Scott,  \ares,  and  Entick,  on  the  iirsf, 
and  Kcnrick  onthe  lirst  and  third.  The  accent  on  the  first 
seems  to  me  the  most  correct.  Bailey  deriv  es  this  w  ord  from 
the  Greek  /LttraPlovoyia ;  and  words  of  this  form,  upon 
droppingasjUable  when  anglicised,  remove  the  accent  higher, 
as  philosophy,  philology,  etc.  from  ipdooocpla,  (pi'Ao'Aoyia. 
The  accent  thus  removed,  in  enclitical  terminations,  513,  gene- 
rally falls  upon  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  unless  in  the  two 
succeeding  syllables  there  are  uncombinable  consonants,  as 
rAiro/najjci/,  o/i^arcAy ;  and  in  this  case,  for  the  ease  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  accent  generally  rises  to  the  next  syllable, 
v  hich  throws  a  secondary  or  alternate  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate, and  by  this  means  gives  the  organs  a  greater  force  to 
pronounce  the  uncombinable  consonants  than  if  they  immedi- 
ately followed  the  principal  stress.  See  Principles,  No.  517.  519. 
To  Metamorphose,  ni6t-ta-mor'-t"us,  v.  a.  To  change 

the  form  of  any  thing.    ^      ^       ,  ^ 
Metamorphosis,  met-ta-mor'-fo-sis,  s.  520.  Trans- 
formation, change  of  shape. 
Metaphor,  mCt'-ta-fur,  s.  166.    The  application  of 
a  word  to  a  use  to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it  cannot 
be  put;  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word. 
Metaphorical,  met-tii-for'-e-kal,  i  ^  literal 
Metaphorick,  met-ta-for'-ik,  508. )    '  ' 
not  according  lo  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  figu- 
rative. 

Metaphrase,  met'-ta-fraze,  s.  A  mere  verbal  trans- 
lation from  one  language  into  another. 

Metaphrast,  inet'-ta-frast,  s.  A  literal  translator, 
one  who  translates  word  for  word  from  one  language  into 
another. 

Metaphysical,  met-ta-flz'-e-lcal, 

Metaphysick,  met-ta-fiz'-ik,  524 
metaphysicks,  relating  to  metaphy sicks;  in  Shakespeare 
it  means  supernatural  or  preternatural. 

Metaphysicks,  m^t'-ta-fiz-iks,  s.  Ontology,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  general  affections  of  beings. 

Metastasis,  iiic-tas'-ta~sis,  s.  520.  Translation  or 
removal. 

Metatarsal,  met-a-tar'-sal,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
metatarsus. 

Metatarsus,  met-a-tar'-sus,  s.  The  middle  of  the 
foot,  which  is  composed  of  iive  small  bones  connected  to 
those  of  the  lirst  part  of  the  foot. 

Metathesis,  me-tat/i'-e-sis,  s.  520.    A  transposition. 

To  Mete,  iiictc,  v.  a.  To  measure,  to  reduce  to 
measure. 

Metempsychosis,  me-t^mp-se-ko'-sis,  s.  520.  The 
transmigration  of  souls  from  bodv  to  body. 

Meteor,  rae'-te-ur,  or  me'-tsbe-ur,  s.  263.  Any  bo- 
dies in  the  air  or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  or  transitory 
nature. 

Meteorological,  me-te-o-ro-lod'-je-kal,  a.  518. 

Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  meteors. 
Meteorologist,  ine-te-o-ror-lo-jist,  s. 

in  meteors,or  studious  of  them. 
Meteorology,  mc-te-o-rol'-lo-je,  s. 

of  meteors. 

Meteoroscope,  inc-te'-o-ros-kopc,  s.  An  instrument 
for  taking  the  magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies. 
ftr  This  wordj  though  formed  from  the  Greek,  has,  like 
te/e«co/)e,  anglicised  its  termination,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  have  its  fin<ii  e  sounded  in  adistinctsyllable,  as  Mason's  ex- 
ample from  Albumuzar  has  pronounced  it. 

METEOROirs,  me-tc'-o-ru!!,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
meteor. 

Meter,  me'-tfir,  s.  !)8.    A  measurer. 


a.     Versed  in 


A  man  skilled 
The  doctrine 


made 


Metheglin,  ine-t/icg'-lin,  s.  Drink 

boiled  Mith  wafer  and  fermented. 
Methiivks,  iiie-t/tinkB'.  (Verb  impersonal). 

seems  to  me. 

Method,  niet/j'-ud,  s.  166.  The  placing  of  several 
things,  or  performing  several  operations  in  the  most  con- 
venient order. 

Methodical,  me-l/iod'-e-kal,  a.  Ranged  or  proceed- 
ing in  due  or  just  order. 

Methodically,  me-t/tod'-e-kal-c,  ad.  According  to 
method  and  order. 

To  Methodise,  niefft'-o-dlze,  v.  a.  To  regulate,  to 
dispose  in  order. 

Methodist,  m^th' -  o-dlst,  s.  This  word  anciently  signi- 
lied  a  physician  who  practised  by  theory.  One  of  a  new 
kind  of  Puritans  lately  arisen,  so  called  from  their  pro- 
fession to  live  by  rules,  and  in  constant  method. 

Methoi  ght,  me-t/uiM  t'.  The  pret.  ot  Mcthinks. 

Metonymical,  met-to-nim'-rae-kjil ,  a.  Put  by 
metonymy  for  something  else. 

Metoinymically,  met-to-nim'-nie-kal-e,  ad.  By 
metonymy,  not  literally. 

Metonymy,  me-toii'-e-me,  or  met'-o-nim-e,  s.  A  rhe- 
torical figure,  by  which  one  word  is  put  for  another,  as 
the  matter  for  the  inateriate ;  He  died  by  steel,  that  is, 
by  a  sword. 

itr  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of  accenting 
this  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  preponderates.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  first;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, Entick,  and  Gibbons,  the  author  of  the  Rhetorick,  for 
the  last.  In  this  case  the  ear  and  analogy  ought  to  decide, 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  was 
the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word,  as  we  find  it 
so  accented  in  almost  all  the  systems  of  Rhetorick  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  for  the  use  of  schools  :  and  as  these 
words  from  the  Greek  were  generally  pronounced  in  the 
Latin  manner ;  that  is,  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
in  Metonymia,  and  not  on  the  penultimate,  as  in  Mti  w- 
vvjuia,  the  secondary  accent  naturally  fell  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, which  is  naturally  become  the  principal  of  the  Eng- 
lish Metonymy,  503,  see  Academy.  But  that  the  e;ir  is 
pleased  with  the  antepenultimate  accent  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  that  this  word  has  as  great  a  right  to  that  accent  as 
lipothymy,  homonymy,  synonymy,  etc.  is  unquestionable. 
Besides,  the  enclitical  accent,  as  this  may  be  called,  is  so 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  that,  w  ithout  evident  reasons  to  I  he 
contrary,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred. —  See  Principles, 
^To.  513.  518,  519. 

Metoposcopy,  met-to-pos'-ko-pe,  s.  518.    The  study 

of  physiognomy. 
Metre,  me'-ter,  s.  416.    Speech  confined  to  a  certain 

number  and  harraoiiick  disposition  of  syllables. 
Metrical,  met'-tre-kal,  a.    Pestaiuiug  to  metre  or 

numbers. 

Metropolis,  me-trop'-po-lis,  s.  518.  The  mother 
city,  the  chief  city  of  any  country  or  district. 

Metropolitan,  met-tro-pol'-le-taw,  s.  A  bishop  of 
the  mother  church,  ^an  archbishop.  ^ 

Metropolitan,  met-tro-pol'-le-tan,  a.  Belonging  to 
a  metropolis. 

Mettle,  met'-tl,  s.  405.  Spirit,  sprightliness, 
courage. —  See  Metal. 

Mettled,  met'-tld,  a.  359.    Sprightly,  courageous. 

Mettlesome,  raet'-tl-sum,  a.  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk. 

Mettlesomely,  mSt'-tl-s&m-le,  ad.  With  spright- 
liness. 

Mew,  mu,  s.  A  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  place  wliere  a 
thing  is  confined;  cry  of  a  cat;  a  sea  fowl. 

To  Mewl,  mule,  v.  n.    To  squall  as  a  child. 

Mezereon,  me-ze'-rc-un,  s.  166.  A  species  of  spurge 
laurel. 

Mezzotinto,  met-so-tin'-to,  s.    A  kind  of  graving. 
Miasm,  mr-azin,  s.  Mi'aauu,  Greek.     A  particle  or 
atom,  supposed  to  arise  from  distempered,  putrefying,  or 
poisonous  bodies. 

The  plural  of  this  word,  in  plain  English, is  miasms  ; 
if  Me  choose  to  be  learned^  and  u>-e  the  Greek  singular 
miasma,  we  must  make  the  plural  miasmata.  —  See 


Stamina. 
Mice,  nilse,  s. 


The  plural  of  Mouse. 
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pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSve  164, 


a.  Made  by 
resembling  a 


Michaelmas,  mik'-kel-miis,  s.  201.  88.     The  feast 

of  the  arcliangel  Michael,  celebrated  on  the  tweuty-uiuth 

of  September'.^ 
To  3I1CHB,  raitsli,  V.  n.    To  be  secret  or  covered. 
MiCHER,  mitsh'-flr,  s.     A.  lazy  loiterer,   who  skulks 

about  in  corners  and  by-places,  a  hed^e-creeper. 

This  word,  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  are 
in  Ireland  pronounced  with  the  short  i,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  marked  it;  but  1  am  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  in  Eng- 
land pronounced  with  the  long  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
orthography.  There  is  a  character  in  the  farce  of  the 
Stage  Coach,  written  by  Farquhar,  called  3Iicher,  and  this 
I  recollect  to  have  heard  with  the  i  pronounced  long. 
MiCKLE,  mlk'-kl,  a.  405.  Much,  great.  Obsolete. 
Microcosm,  mi'-kro-kozm,  s.    The  little  world.  Man 

is  so  called. 

Micrography,  mi-krog -ra-fe,  s.  129.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  parts  of  such  very  small  objects  as  are  dis- 
cernible only  with  a  microscope. 

Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  cross  the  general  line  of 
pronunciation,  by  accenting  this  word  on  the  iirst  syllable 
cannot  be  conceived,  especially  as  he  has  accented  Micro- 
meter properly.  —  See  Principles,  No.  518. 
Microscope,  mi'-kro-skope,  s.    An  optick  instrument 

for  view  ing  small  objects. 
MicROMETiTR,  mi-krtW-me-tur,  s.  129.  518,  An 

instrument  contrived  to  measure  small  spaces. 
Microscopical,  mi-kro-skop'-e-kiil, 
IMicROscopiCK,  rai-kro-skop'-pik,  509. 
a  microscope;  assisted  by  a  microscope 
microscope. 

3IiD,  mid,  a.     Middle,  equally  between  two  extremes; 

it  is  much  used  in  composition. 
Mid-course,  mid'-korse,  s.    Middle  of  the  way. 
Mid-day,  mid'-da,  s.  Noon. 

Middle,  mid'-dl,  a.  405.     Equally  distant  from  the 

two  extremes  ;  intermediate,  intervening  ;  Middle  linger 

the  long  iinger. 
Middle,  mid'-dl,  s.     Part  equally  distant  from  two 

extremities ;  the  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  happen 

between  the  beginning  and  end. 
JiliDDLE-AGED,  iiiid'-dl-adjd,  a.  359.     Placed  about 

the  middle  of  life. 
Middlemost,  mid'-dl-most,  a.    Being  in  the  middle. 
Middling,  mid'-llng,  a.  410.     Of  middle  rank;  of 

moderate  size ;  being  moderate  qualities  of  any  kind 
Midland,  mid'-land,  a.  88.     That  is  remote  from 

the  coast;  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  mediterraueaa. 
Midge,  midjc,  s.    A  small  fly,  a  gnat. 
Mid-he A\ EN,  mld'-hcvn,  s.    The  middle  of  the  sky. 
MiDLEG,  mid'-lC'g,  s.    Middle  of  the  leg. 
Midmost,  mid'-most,  a.  Middle. 
Midnight,  mid'-nite,  s.    The  depth  of  night,  twelve 

at  night. 

^IiDRiFF,  mld'-drif,  s.    The  diaphragm. 
Mid-sea,  mid'-so,  s.    The  Mediterranean  sea 
Midshipman,  mid'-sliip-maii,  s.  88.     An  officer  on 

board  a  ship,  next  in  rank  to  a  lieutenant. 
Midst,  midst,  s.  Middle. 

Midst,  midst,  a.    Midmost,  being  in  the  middle. 
Midstream,  mid'-streme,  s.    Middle  of  the  stream. 
MiDsi  mmer,  iiiid'-sAm-inrir,  s.    The  summer  solstice 
MiDM'AY,  mid'-Wii,  s.     The  part  of  the  way  equally 

dihtant  from  the  beginning  and  end. 
Midway,  inld'-wa,  a.    Middle  between  two  places. 
MiDU  AV,  inid'-wa,  ad.    In  the  middle  of  the  passage 
MinuiFi-:,  iiiid'-wlre,  s.  144.     A  woman  who  assists 

women  in  childbirth. 
MiDWiFKRY,  iiild'-Avif-re,  «.  144.     AfiHistnncc  given 

at  •hiidbirth;  arl  of  production;  trade  of  a  midwife 

tC/'  Though  the  »  \h  long  in  Midwife,  it  is  always  short 
in  Its  dern  alive  ;W/V///  *>r»/,  and  the  compound  iV/a/J/«/V/M'//( 
MiiJWiN  ri.H,  mid'  wiii-lur,  s.    The  winter  nolslicc. 
Mii:n,  liu'riir,  8.     Air,  look,  manner. 
J^liciiT,  mitf,  s.  393.    The  pret.  of  May. 
<\liGUT,  mile,  i.    rower,  Mlrtugth,  furcv. 


Mightily,  mi'-te-le,  ad.     Powerfully,  efficaciously; 

vehemently,  vigorously  ;  in  a  great  degree,  very  much. 
Mightiness,  mi'-te-nes,  s.    Power,  greatness,  height 

of  dignity. 

Mighty,  ral'-te,  a.     Powerful,  strong;  excellent,  or 

powerful  in  any  act. 
Mighty,  mi'-te,  ad.    In  a  great  degree. 
Migration,  mi-gra-shun,  s.  129.     Act  of  changing 

place. 

Milch,  milsli,  a.  352.    Giving  milk. 

Mild,  mild,  a.    Kind,  tender,  indulgent;  soft,  gentle; 

not  acrid,  not  corrosive  ;  mellow,  sweet,  having  no  mixture 

of  acidity. 

Mildew,  mil'-du,  s.    A  disease  in  plants. 

To  Mildew,  mil'-du,  v.  a.    To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildly,  mild'-le,  ad.    Tenderly;  gently. 

Mildness,  mlld'-nes,  s.  Gentleness,  tenderness, 
clemency ;  contrariety  to  acrimony. 

Mile,  mile,  s.  The  usual  measure  of  roads  in  Eng- 
land, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards. 

Milestone,  mile'-stone,  s.  Stone  set  to  mark  the 
miles. 

Milfoil,  mll'-foil,  s.    A  plant,  the  same  with  yarrow. 
Miliary,  mil'-ya-re,  a.  113.      Small,  resembling  a 
millet  seed. 

Miliary-fever,  mil'-ya-re-fe'-var,  s.  A  fever  that 
produces  small  eruptions. 

Militant,  mil'-le-tant,  a.  Fighting,  prosecuting  the 
business  of  a  soldier;  engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and 
the  world.  A  term  applied  to  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth,  as  opposed  to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

Military,  mil'-le-ta-re,  a.  Engaged  in  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  soldierly ;  suiting  a  soldier,  pertaining  to  a 
soldier,  warlike ;  effected  by  soldiers. 

Militia,  mil-lisli -ya,  «.  The  train  bands,  the  stand- 
ing force  of  a  nation. 

Milk,  milk,  s.  The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed 
their  young;  emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 

To  Milk,  milk,  v.  a.  To  dravr  milk  from  the  breast 
by  the  hand  or  from  the  dog  of  an  animal;  to  suck. 

Milken,  milk'-kn,  a.  103.    Consisting  of  milk. 

Milker,  milk'-flr,  s.  98.    One  that  milks  animals. 

Milkiness,  milk'-e-ncs,  s.  Softness  like  that  of  milk, 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk. 

MiLKLiVERED,  milk'-liv-vfird,  o.  Cowardly,  faint 
hearted. 

Milkmaid,  milk'-made,  s.  Woman  employed  in  the 
dairy. 

Milkman,  milk' -man,  s.  88.     A  man  who  sells  milk. 
Milkpail,  milk'-pale,  s.    Vessel  into  which  cows  ar« 
milked. 

Milkpan,  milk'-pan,  s.  Vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept 
in  the  dairy. 

Milk  pottage,  milk-pol'-tid  je,  s.  90.  Food  made 
by  boiling  milk  with  w  ater  and  oatmeal. 

MiLKScORE,  milk'-sk«)re,  s.  Account  of  milk  owed  for, 
scored  on  a  board  ;  a  petty  sum. 

Milksop,  milk'-sop,  s.  A  soft,  cfTeminatc,  feeble- 
minded man. 

iMiLKTOOTH,  milk'-t(>Of/i,  s.  Milktccth  are  those 
small  teeth  w  hich  come  forth  before  when  a  foal  is  about 
three  months  old. 

MiLKWHiTE,  Iliilk'-Mliltc,  «.  397.    AVhite  as  milk. 

Milkwort,  milk'-wfirt,  s.  Milk-wort  is  a  bell-shaped 
ll(»\»er. 

>liLKW0MAN,  milk'-wnm-inun,  s.     A  woman  whose 

business  is  to  serve  families  with  milk. 
,'\lii,KY,  milk'-c,  a.  J82.    Made  of  milk;  reecmbliog 

milk;  yielding  milk;  Hol'l,  gentle,  tcndt^r,  timorous. 
Milky-way,  milk'-c-wa,  s.     The  galaxy;  a  stream 

of  light  in  the  heavenw,  discovered  to  arise  from  an  iu- 

nnnicrable  assemblage  of  small  stars. 

Mill,  mill,  S.  An  engine  or  fabrirk  in  which  corn  ii 
ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  comminuted. 

To  Mill,  mil,  v.  a.  To  grind,  to  comminute;  to  beat 
up  chocolate;  to  stamp  letters  or  other  work  round  thu 
cdgeit  of  cuiu  in  the  mint. 
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pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


The  mound  by  which  the 
t  for  the  mill. 

S.     Horse  that  turns  a  mill. 
The  grinders. 

One  who  expects 

Consisting   of  a 


3I1LL-COG,  inll'-kog^,  S.  The  denticulation  on  the 
circumference  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into  other 
wheels. 

MiLLDAM,  mil'-dani,  s. 

water  is  kept  ai^  to  raise 
Mill-horse,  mil'-horse, 
Mill-teeth,  miV-teeth, 
MILLE^ARIA^",  mil-le-Da-re-an,  s. 

the  millennium. 
3I1LLEXARY,  mil'-le-na-re, 

thousand. 

MiLLEAMUM,  mil-len'-ne-fira,  s.  113.  A  thousand 
years;  generally  taken  for  the  thousand  years,  during 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
grounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  our  Blessed 
Saviour  shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon  earth  after 
the  resurrection. 
MiLLEXMAL,  mil-len'-ne-al,  a.  113,    Pertaining  to 

the  millennium. 
Millepedes,    mil'-le-pedz,    or  mil-Iep'-e-dez,  s. 
\\  ood-lice,  so  called  from  their  numerous  feet. 

The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scoft,  and 
Entick;  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Xares,  W.  Johnston,  Bucha- 
nan, and  Perry.  That  the  latter  is  the  more  fashionable 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  the  former  is  the  more  correct 
is  ev  ident,  from  similar  m  ords  which  have  been  anglicised : 
thus  Bipeds  and  Quadrupeds  have  dropped  their  Latin 
linal  syllable ;  and  why  the  word  in  question  should  retain 
it,  cannot  be  conceived.  Besides,  though  seldom  used  in 
the  singular,  there  is  no  reason  that,  it  should  not  be  so 
used;  and  then  it  must  necessarily  become  a  Milliped: 
Centipede,  properly  Centiped,  is  adopted  ;  and  by  forming 
Centipeds  in  the  plural,  shows  us  how  we  ought  to  form 
and  pronounce  the  word  in  question ;  and  if  Antipodes 
has  not  yet  submitted  to  this  analogy,  it  is  because,  like 
Cantharides,  Cartfutides,  Manes,  etc.  it  is  never  used  in 
the  singular.  — See  Antipodes. 

Miller,  rail'-lur,  s.  98.    One  who  attends  a  mill. 
Miller's-thi  MB,  niir-lurz-fAum',  s.     A  small  fish 

found  in  brooks,  called  likewise  a  bull-head. 
Millesimal,  inil-lCs'-se-inal,  a.  Thousandth. 
Millet,  mil' lit,  s.  99.    A  plant;  a  kind  offish. 
Milliner,  mll'-lin-nur,  s.  98.  One  who  sells  ribbands 

and  dresses  for  v  omen. 
Million,  nill'-yun,  s.  113.    The  number  of  a  hundred 

myriads,  or  ten  hundred  thousand;  a  proverbial  name 

for  any  very  great  number. 
Millionth,  niH'-yiinf^,  a. 

sandth 

MiLLSTOXE,  mll'-stone,  s, 
is  ground. 

MiLT,  milt, 
spleen. 

Milter,  milt'-fir,  s.  98.    The  male  of  any  fish 

female  being  called  spawncr. 
MiLTWORT,  milt'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 
Mime,  mime,  S.     A  buffoon  who  practises  gesticula- 
tions, cither  representative  of  some  action,  or  merely 
contrived  to  raise  mirth. 
To  Mime,  mime,  v.  n.    To  play  the  mime. 
Mimer,  mi'-mur,  s.  98.    A  mimick,  a  buffoon. 
Mimetic,  me-met'-ik,  a.  129.   Apt  to  imitate,  having 
a  tendency  to  imitation. 

This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met  with ; 
but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  /utfiijTtxog, 
and  is  adopted  by  good  speakers,  there  is  no  reason  that 
it  should  not  be  inserted,  especially  as  it  seems  to  convey 
a  different  idea  from  similar  words;  for  the  adjective 
mimick  seems  to  imply  the  act  of  imitating;  and  imitative, 
the  power,  capability,  or  habit  of  imitating ;  while  mimetic 
signilies  a  proneness  or  tendency  to  imitation.  Besides, 
mimetic  seems  to  imply  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  actions 
and  passions  of  living  creatures,  but  imitative  is  applied 
to  any  objects,  and  generally  implies  serious  and  respect- 
able imitation.  Thus  we  say,  "Painting  is  an  imitative 
art,  and  that  apes  are  very  mimetick,"  and  "it  is  observ- 
able, that  those  who  are  very  mimetic  are  seldom  imita- 
tive of  grand  and  noble  objects."  Harris,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  uned  this  word  rather  inaccurately,  when  he  says, 
"The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been  hitherto  considered 
as  fetching  its  imitation  from  mere  natural  resemblance. 


The  ten  hundred  thou- 
The  stone  by  which  corn 
The  sperm  of  the  male  fish ;  the 
the 


In  this  it  has  been  shown  much  inferior  to  painting,  and 
nearly  equal  to  inusick.  "  —  Harris's  Three  Treatises,  ch.  iv. 
Mimical,  mlin'-me-kal,   a.      Imitative,  befitting  a 

mimick,  acting  the  mimick. 
MiMiCALLY,  mim'-me-kal-e,  ad.     In  imitation,  in  a 

mimical  manner. 
Mimick,  mim'-mik,  s.  543.     A  ludicrous  imitator,  a 

buffoon  who  copies  another's  act  or  manner;  a  mean  or 

servile  imitator. 
Mimick,  mim'-mlk,  «.  Imitative. 
To  Mimick,  mim'-mik,  v.  a.    To  imitate  as  a  buffoon, 

to  ridicule  by  a  burlesque  imitation. 
MiMiCKRY,  mim'-m!k-re,  s.    Burlesque  imitation. 
Mimographer,  me-mog'-gia-fiir,  s.  129.    A  writer 

of  farces. 

Minacious,  rae-na'-shus,  a.  356.  129.  Full  of 
threats.         1     ,  /    ,  1 

Minacity,  me-nas'-se-te,  s.  Disposition  to  use  threats. 

Miivatory,  min'-na-tur-c,  a.  512.  Threatening. 
itr  For  the  0,  see  Domestick, 

To  Miace,  rainsc,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  very  small 
parts;  to  mention  any  thing  scrupulously  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  to  palliate. 

To  Mince,  minse,  v.  n.  To  walk  nicely  by  short 
steps;  to  speak  small  and  imperfectly;  to  speak  affect- 
edly. 

MiTvciNGLY,  min'-sing-le,  ad.  410. 

not  fully ;  affectedly. 
Mind,  mind,  s.     Intelligent  power 

inclination;  thoughts 

remembrance. 

To  Mind,  mlntl,  v.  a. 

in  mind,  to  remind. 
To  Mind,  mind,  v.  n. 

Little  used. 
Minded,  mind'-etl,  a. 

towards. 
Mindful,  mind'-fiil,  a. 


In  small  parts, 

liking,  choice, 
sentiments ;   opinion ;  memory. 

To  mark,  to  attend;  to  put 


To  incline,  to  be  disposed. 
Disposed,  inclined,  affected 

Attentive,  having  memory. 
Mindfully,  mind'-ful-le,  ad.  Attentively. 
Mindfulness,  mind'-fiil-nOs,  s.    Attention,  regard. 
Mindless,  mind'-les,  a.    Inattentive,  regardless;  not 

endued  with  a  mind,  having  no  intellectual  powers. 
Mind-stricken,   mind'-strik-kn,  a.  103.  Moved, 

affected  in  the  mind. 
Mine,  mine,  pron.  possessive.    Belonging  to  me. 

In  reading  the  Scripture,  as,  '■'■Mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,"  we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  as  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  composition 
invariably  directs  us  to  give  the  i  its  long  sound,  as  iu 
fine,  line,  etc.  but  in  Milton  and  other  authors,  where 
there  is  no  such  dignity  or  solemnity,  this  sound  of  the 
word  has  an  intolerable  stiffness,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  used.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  INo.  195,  Mr.  Addison 
says,  "  Were  1  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should 
be  formed  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
'  The  lirst  glass  for  myself,  tiie  second  for  ray  friends,  the 
'third  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.' 
In  Milton  too : 

"  Methought 

"Close  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to  w  alk."  Par.  Lott. 
In  Shakespeare,  also  : 

"  Slee])ing  within  mine  orchard 

"  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
"lipon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
"VMili  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial, 
"And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
"  Tlie  leperous  distilment. "  Hamlet. 
In  all  these  instances  we  find  a  formality,  a  staleness,  and 
uncouthness  of  sound,  that  is  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  the 
ear;  and  as  this  mode  of  writing  was  introduced  when  our 
language  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infancy,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  (for  it  is  clearly  ungrainmatical)  so  now, 
when  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  arrived  at  its  maturity, 
the  very  same  reason  seems  to  entitle  the  present  age  to 
alter  it ;  that  is,  I  mean  the  i)ronunciatioji  of  it,  by  sub- 
stituting  771 V,  pronounced  like  rne,  in  its  stead. 

The  disagreeable  sound  which  7nine  has  in  these  cases, 
has  induced  several  readers  to  prcmounce  it  min ;  but  by 
thus  77imcing  the  matter,  (if  the  pun  will  be  pardoned  me) 
they  mutilate  the  word,  and  leave  it  more  disagreeable 
to  the  ear  than  it  was  before.  Readers,  therefore,  have 
no  choice,  but  either  to  pronounce  it  as  it  is  written,  and 
to  let  the  author  be  answerable  for  the  ill  sound ;  or,  iu  all 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81 


aiiguape  but  that  of  Scripture,  to  change  it  into  my,  pro- 
nouuced  like  me. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  this  word  ludicrously  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  Falstaff  says  '•'■Mine 
host  of  the  Garter— truly,  viine  host,  I  must  turn  away 
some  of  uiy  followers  ;  "  and  the  host,  by  reque-ting  Fal- 
gtalf  to  speak  scholarly  and  wisely,  seems  to  intimate,  that 
this  use  of  the  word  niinf  before  a  vowel  or  an  h,  M  as  the 
most  correct  way  of  speaking.  But  though  thrj  will,  in 
familiar  or  ludicrous  language,  admit  of  being  changed 
into  the  sound  of  the — mine  will,  on  no  occasion,  suffer  an 
alteration  into  min.  When  the  vowel  is  used  familiarly, 
it  is  always  a  burlesque  upon  the  grave  use  of  it,  and 
therefore  requires  the  grave  sound,  that  the  humour  may 
DOt  be  lost. 

Mine,  mine,  s.  64.     A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth 

which  contains  metals,  or  minerals;  a  cavern  dug  under 

any  fortification. 
To  Mine,  mine,  v,  n.    To  dig  mines  or  burrows. 
To  3I1XE,  mine,  v.  a.    To  sap,  to  ruin  by  miues,  to 

destroy  by  slow  degrees. 
Mixer,  mme  -ur,  s.  1)8.  One  that  digs  for  metals  ;  oue 

who  makes  military  mines. 
Mineral.,  raiii'-er-al,  s.  88.    Fossil  body,  matter  dug 

out  of  mines. 

Mineral,  min'-ner-al,  a.    Consisting  of  fossil  bodies. 

Mineralist,  min'-ner-al-ist,  s.  One  skilled  or  em- 
ployed in  minerals. 

Mineralogist,  min-ner-al'-lo-jist,  s.  One  who  dis- 
courses on  minerals. 

Mineralogy,  min-ner-al'-lo-je,  s.  518.  The  doctrine 
of  minerals. 

To  Mingle,  ming'-gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  mix,  to  join, 
to  compound,  to  unite  with  something  so  as  to  make  one 
mass. 

To  MixGLE,  ming'-gl,  v.  n.  To  be  mixed,  to  be  unit- 
ed with. 

Mingle,  ming'-gl,  s.    Mixture,  medley,  confused  mass. 
MiXGLER,  ming'-gl-i'ir,  s.  i)8.    He  who  mingles. 
Miniature,  min'-e-ture,  s.  274.    Representation  in  a 

small  compass,  repre-entation  less  than  the  reality. 
Minikin,  min'-ne-kin,  a.    Small,  diminutive. 
Minim,  rain'-nim,  s.    A  small  being,  a  dwarf. 
Minimis,  min'-ne-mus,  s.    A  being  of  the  least  size. 

iNot  used. 

Minion,  min'-yun,  s.  8.  113.    A  favourite,  a  darling  ; 

a  low  dependant. 
MiNious,  min -yus,  a.  113.    Of  the  colour  of  red  lead 

or  vermilion. 

To  MiNisH,  min'-nlsh,  v.  a.  To  lessen,  to  lop,  to 
impair.   Obsolete.  ^ 

Minister,  miii'-nis-tur,  s.  98.  503,  6.  An  agent; 
one  who  acta  under  another;  one  who  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  government ;  one  who  performs  sacer- 
dotal functions;  a  delegate,  au  official;  an  agent  Iroin  a 
foreign  power. 

To  MiMSTER,  min'-nis-tur,  v.  a.  To  give,  to  supply, 
to  afford. 

To  ^Minister,  min'-nis-tAr,  v,  n.  To  attend,  to  serve 
in  any  oflice;  to  give  medicines;  to  give  supplies  of  things 
needful,  to  give  assistance;  to  attend  011  the  service  of 
God. 

Ministerial,  min-nis-te'-re-al,  a.  Attendant,  acting 
at  command;  acting  under  snperiour  authority;  sacer- 
dotal, l)('lon(!ing  t(»  the  ecclesiasticks  or  their  ollice;  per- 
taining to  ministerH  of  stale. 

MiM«TEUV,  iniii'  ifi-twr-c,  s.    Office,  service. 

MiMf^TKAL,  min'-nis-tral,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to  a 
inini*t«T. 

MiMhTKANT,  inln'-nis-trant,  a.  Attendant,  acting  at 
command. 

MiMsTRATio\,  inln-n'is-fra -t«liun,  s.    Agency,  inter 

vention,  oMicr  of  agent  di  lcgafed  or  coinmisHioned  ;  ser- 

\ice,  ollire,  rr'  |,  Hiii.iiral  innclion. 
Mi.MBTUY,   iiiiii'-niH-trc,   s.      Office,  service;  cccle- 

«ia»<tical  Innction  ;  agcn«  y ,  intcrpoHilion  ;  persons  employed 

In  the  pnlilick  nllairH  ol  a  Mtiitv. 
MiNU  M,  mill'  yum,  s.  ll.'i.    Vermilion,  red  lead. 
Minnow,  liiin'  no,  «.  327.     A  very  Hmall  fish,  a  pink. 
Minor,  ml'-ndr,  a.  UHi.    Potty,  iucouHiderablc ;  less, 

■mailer. 
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Minor,  mi -nur,  s.     One  under  age; 

particular  proposition  in  the  syllogism. 
Minority,  me-nor'-e  te,  s.  129.    The  state  of  being 
under  age;  the  state  of  being  less;  the  smaller  number. 
Minotaur,  miu'-no-tawr,  s.    A  monster  invented  by 

the  poets,  half  man  and  half  bull. 
Minster,  mln'-stur,  s.  98.     A  monastery,  an  eccle- 
siastical fraternity  ;  a  cathedral  church. 
Minstrel,  mlii'-stril,  s.  99.      A  musician,  one  who 

plays  upon  instruments. 
Minstrelsey,  min -strel-se,  s.     Musick,  instrumental 

harmony  ;  a  number  of  musicians. 
Mint,  m'irt,  s.    A  plant. 

Mint,  mint,  s.     The  place  where  money  is  coined; 

any  place  of  invention. 
To  Mint,  mint,  v.  a.     To  coin,  to  stamp  money;  to 

invent,  to  forge. 
Mintage,  mint'-idje,  s.  90.    That  which  is  coined  or 

stamped;  the  duty  paid  for  coining. 
Minter,  mint'-iir,  s.  98.    A  coiner. 
Mintjian,  mint'-man,  .<?.  88.    Oue  skilled  in  coinage. 
MiNTMASTER,  mint'-iiia-st ilr,  s.      One  who  presides 

in  coinage. 

Minuet,  min'-nu-it,  s.  99.    A  stately  regular  dance. 
MiNUM,  mln'-nitm,  s.     With  printers,  a  small  sort  of 

printing  letter;  with  musicians,  a  note  of  slow  time. 
Minute,  me-niite',  a.    Small,  little,  slender,  small  in 

bulk. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the  i  in 
the  iirst  syllable  long,  as  in  the  \*ord  directlij,  which  see. 
Minute,  min' -nit,  s.     The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour; 
any  small  space  of  time;  the  lirst  draught  of  any  agree- 
ment in  writing. 

1  have  given  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
but  in  all  solemn  speakin^r  would  recommend  the  ortho- 
graphical, or  that  v>hich  is  indicated  by  the  spelling. 
To  Minute,  min'-nit,  v.  a.     To  set  down  in  short 
hints. 

MiNUTE-BOOK,  miii'-nit-bOok,  S.  Book  of  short  hints. 
MinutetGlass,  miu'-nit-glas,  s.     Glass  of  which  the 

sand  measures  a  minute. 
Minutely,  me-niite'-le,  ad.     To  a  small  point,  ex- 
actly.—See  Minute. 
Minutely,  mln'-nit-le,  ad.    Every  minute,  with  very 

little  time  intervening.   Little  used. 
Minuteness,  me-nutc'-nes,  s.    Smallness,  exility,  ia- 

(^onsiderableness. 
MiNi  TE-WATsii,  min'-nit-wotsh,  s.    A  watch  in  which 

minutes  are  more  distinctly   marked  than  in  commou 

Matches  whirli  reckon  by  tiie  hour, 
MiNUTiA,  me-nu'-she-a,  s.  92.    The  smallest  part  of 

any  thing, 

This  word,  which  is  much  in  use,  is  a  pcrfe"t  Latiu 
word,  the  plural  of  which,  minutiae,  is  pronounced 
Minutiae,  me-nu'-sli(j-e. 

Minx,  ming^ks,  s.  408.  A  she  puppy;  a  young,  pert, 
wanton  girl.  ^ 

Miracle,  mir'-a-kl,  a.     A  wonder,  something  above 
human  power;  in  theology,  an  effect  above  human  or 
natural  power,  performed  ni  attestation  of  some  truth. 
i^r  I  have  dillVred  Irom  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  sound  of 
the  lirst  syllable  of  (his  word,  as  he  seenis  to  have  adopted 
a  vulgar  pronunciation,  ^^hich  docs  not  distinguish  bcMM-ru 
the  sound  of/,  sucreeclcd  by  single  or  doublt?  r,  not  linal; 
and  the  sound  ol'  i  linal,  or  8ur4'eo(led  by  r  and  another  con- 
sonant.   In  (lie  former  case  the  i  is  pure,  and  has  i  xactly 
the  same  sound  as  its  representative  if  in  Pijramid,  Liirivk^ 
«  ic.;  in  the  hitler  the  i  goes  into  shoi  t  r  or  »/,  as  in  Birth, 
I  iiliir,  etc.  or  Sir,  Stir,  etc.— Sec  Principles,  ]\o.  lOH, 
I0!»,  110. 

MiiiACULOus,  mr-ralt'-kii-luf,  a.  Done  by  fniracle, 
produced  by  miracle,  effected  by  power  more  than  natural. 

MiUAOl  LOvsLY,  mc-ri'lk'  lii'i  lus-le,  ad.  Uy  miracle, 
by  power  above  that  of  nature. 

IVliR  vcuLOUSNKss,  mo-iuk'-kii  lus  iics,  s,  Superiority 
to  natural  power. 

MlUK,  lllirr,  s.     INlud,  dirt. 

To  MiRic,  mirC,  v.  a.    To  whelm  in  the  mnd. 

MiuiNKbb,  iui'-ru-u5«i,  8,    DirliucsH,  fulueua  of  mire. 
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Mirror,  ralr'-n'ir,  s  100.  IfiG.  A  looking  glass,  any 
thing  Avhich  exhibits  representations  of  objects  by  rettec- 
tion;  it  is  used  for  pattern. 

3IiRTH,  mhth,  s.  108.  Merriment,  jollity,  gayety, 
laughter. 

3I1RTHFIL,  mertft'-ful,  a.    Merry,  gay,  cheerful. 

Mirthless!,  mhth'Ah,  a.    Joyless,  cheerless. 

3I1RY,  mi'-re,  a.  Deep  in  mud,  muddy  ;  consisting  of  mire. 

Mis,  mis.  An  inseparable  particle  used  in  composition 
to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  depravation  of  the  meaning,  as 
chance,  luck;  mischance,  ill  hick;  to  like,  to  be  pleased; 
to  raislike,  to  be  offended.  It  is  derived  trom  vies,  in 
Teutonick  and  French,  used  in  the  same  sense.  ^ 
tj-  What  is  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  ol  this  in- 

eeparable  preposition  is  that  the  s,  uhethcr  the  accent  be 

on  it  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  followed  by  a  sharp  or  tat 

consonant,  always  retains  its  sharp  hissing  sound,  and  never 

goes  into  z,  like  (lis  and  ex.    The  reason  seems  to  be,  that 

the  latter  come  to  ns  compounded,  and  have  their  nieaning 

80  mingled  with  the  word  as  to  coalesce  with  it,  while  nus 

remains  a  distinct  pretix,  and  has  but  one^unitorm  meaning. 

MisACCEPTATiox,  mls-ak-sep-ta-sliun,  s.  The  act 
of  taking  in  a  wrong  sense. ^  ^ 

MisADTENTi  RE,  niis-ad-ven -tshurc,  8.  Mischance, 
misfortune,  ill  luck ;  in  law,  manslaughter. 

MisADVENTLRED,  inis-ad-ven'-tshurd,  a,  3o9.  Un- 
fortunate. ^ 

Misadvised,  mls-ad-vizd  ,  a.  359.    Ill  directed. 

MrsAiMED,  mls-amd',  a.  359.    Kot  aimed  rightly. 

Misanthrope,  inis'-an-t/irope,  s.  503.  A  hater  of 
mankind.  ^ 

Misanthropy,  mis-iin'-t^ro-pe,  s.  518.  Hatred  of 
mankind.  ^ 

^IisA PPLI CATION,  mis-ap-ple-ka -shun,  s.  Application 
to  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  Misapply,  mls-ap-pli',  v,  a.  To  apply  to  wrong 
purposes.  12/ 

To  Misapprehend,  mis-ap-pre-liend  ,  v.  a.  Not  to 
understand  rightly.  ^  ^ 

Misapprehension-,  mis-ap-pre-lien'-shun,  s.  Mistake, 
not  right  apprehension. 

To  MisAscRiBE,  inis-as-slalbe',  v.  a.  To  ascribe 
falsely 


the  word  is  anglicised  by  dropping  a  syllable.— See  Academy, 
Mamillary,  and  Medullan^. 

Miscellany,  mis'-sel-len-e,  s.     A  mass  or  collection 

formed  out  of  various  kinds. 
Mischance,  mis-tshanse',  s.    Ill  luck,  ill  fortune. 
Mischief,  mis'-tshif,  s.  277.    Harm,  hurt,  whatever 

is  ill  and  injuriously  done ;  ill  consequence,  vexatious  affair. 
To  Mischief,  mis'-tshif,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  harm,  to 

injure. 

Mischief3IAKer,  mis'-tshif-mii'-kur,  s.      One  who 

causes  mischief. 
Mischievous,  iiiis'-tshe-vus,  a.  277.    Harmful,  hurt- 
ful, destructive;  spiteful,  malicious. 

There  is  an  accentuation  of  this  word  upon  the  second 
syllable,  chiefly  coniined  to  the  vulgar,  which,  from  it3 
agreeableness  to  analogy,  is  m  cU  worthy  of  being  adopted 
by  the  learned.  Analogy  certainly  requires  that  the  verb 
iornied  from  the  noun  mischief  should  be  miscliieve,  as 
from  thief,  thieve ;  grief,  grieve ;  belief,  believe  ;  etc.  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  492,  and  trom  such  a  verb 
would  naturally  be  formed  the  adjective  in  question.  But 
what  analogy 'can  give  sanction  to  a  vulgarism  ?  What 
Pope  observes  of  the  learned  in  another  case,  is  but  too 
applicable  in  this :  ,  -  i 

"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  tnrong 
"  By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 
To  which  w  e  may  add,  that  in  language,  as  m  many  othet 
cases,  it  is  safer  to  be  wrong  with  the  polite  than  right 
with  the  vulgar.  t    •»  t 

Mischievously,   mls'-tshe-vils-le,   ad.  Noxiously, 

hurtfuUy,  wickedly.  ,,22 
MiscHiEvousNEss,  mls'-tshc-vus-nes,  S.  Hurtfulnesg, 

perniciousness,  wickedness. 
I^lisciBLE,  mis'-se4)l,  a.  405.   Possible  to  be  mingled. 
Miscitation,  mis-si-ta-shun,  s.    Unfair  or  false  quo- 


tation. 
To  Miscite, 


mis-Site ,  V.  a.    To  quote  wrong. 


MiscLAiM,  mis-klame',  s.    Mistaken  claim. 


Misconceit,  mis-lfon-seet 
Misconception,  mis-kon-sep'-shun, 


S.      A  wrong 


To  assign  erro- 
Not  to  become, 


To  act  ill  or 
S.  Ill  conduct, 
religion,  a  wrong 
One  that  holds  a 
V.  a.  To  reckon 
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To  Mis  ASSIGN,  mis-as-slne  ,  v.  a. 
neously. 

To  M1SP.ECOME,  mis-he-kum',  v.  a. 

to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit. 
MisBEGOT,  niis-be-got',  ^        )         Unlawfully  or  ir- 

31ISCEG0TTEN,  IDlS-Ue-got  -CH, ) 

regularly  begotten.  ^ 
To  Misbehave,  mis-be  have ,  v.  n 

improperly.  ,     t     /  s 

Misbehaviour,  mis-he-have  -yur, 

bad  practice. 
Misbelief,  mis-hc-leef ,  s.  False 

belief.  ^      ,    ,„  , 

Misbeliever,  mis-be-lee'-vur,  s. 

false  religion,  or  believes  wrongly.^ 
To  Miscalculate,  mis-kar-ku-late 

wrong. 

To  MiscAL,  mls-kawl',  v.  a.  406.  To  name  improperly. 
Miscarriage,  mis-kar'-rldje,  s.  90.    Unhappy  event 

of  an  undertaking ;  abortion,  act  of  bringing  forth  betore 

the  time. 

To  Miscarry,  mis-kar -re,  v.  n.    To  fail,  not  to  have 

the  intended  event;  to  have  an  abortion. 
To  Miscast,  mis-kast',  v.  a.     To  take  a  wrong  ac- 
count of.  1,     t  t 
Miscellaneous,  mis.-sel-la'-ne-us,  c.  Mingled,  com- 
posed of  various  kinds. 
MiscELLANEOusNESs,  mis-scl-la -He-us-ii^s,  S.  Com- 
position of  various  kinds. 
Miscellany,  mis'-sel-len-e,  a.  503.  Mixed  of  various 
kinds.  , .  ,  .  , 
pSr  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  which  is  the 
accentuation  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr.  Kenrick,  ia  a 
proof  of  the  tendency  to  follow  the  secondary  accent  of  the 
original  Latin  word,  notwithstanding  the  double  consonant 
in  the  middle.    Thus  Miscellanea,  ^n  our  pronunciation  of 
it,  having  a  stress  ou  the  lirst,  becomes  the  accent  when 


behaviour,  ill 
To  manage 
Wrong 


Misconduct,  mis-kon'-diikt,  s. 

management.  ,4  it 

To  Misconduct,  mis-kon-dukt ,  v. 

Misconstruction,  mis-kon-stnik -shun,  s. 

interpretation  of  words  or  things. 
To  MIsco^sTRUE,  mis  kon'-stru,  v.  a.     To  interpret 

wrong.  — Sec  Construe.  ^     ^  ^     ^  ^ 
Miscontinuance,  mis-kon-tin -nu-anse,  s.  Cessation, 

intermission.      „  ,      ,  , 
MiscREANCE,  mis'-kre-anse. 
Miscreancy,  mis'-kre-an-se, 

adherence  to  a  false  religion. 
Miscreant,  niy-kre-ant,  s.     One  that  holds  a  false 

faith,  one  who  believes  in  false  gods;  a  vile  wretch. 
Miscreate,  mis-kie-ate',^ 
Miscreated,  mis-kre-a  -tetl 

or  illegitimately. 
Misdeed,  mis-deed',  s.    Evil  action. 
To  MisDEEai,  mis-deein,  v.  a.    To  judge  ill  of,  to 

mistake. 

To  Misdemean,  mis-tle-mene',  v 
MisDEiwEANOR,  iiiis-de-mp'-nur, 

offence,  ill  behaviour. 
To  MisDO,  mis-doo,  v.  a.    To  do  wrong,  to  commit 

a  crime. 

To  MisDO,  mis-diV)',  v.  n.    To  commit  faults. 
MisDOER,  inis-doO'-ur,  s.  98.    An  offender,  a  criminal. 
To  Misdoubt,  mis-dout',  v.  a.    To  suspect  of  deceit 
or  danger. 

Misdoubt,  mis-dout',  S.    Suspicion  of  crime  or  dan- 
ger; irresolution,  hesitation. 
To  Misemploy,  mis-Cra-ploe',  v.  a.  To  use  to  wrong 

purposes. 

MisEMPLOYMENT,  mis-em-pl6e'-ment,  s.  Improper 
application. 

Miser,  rai'-ziir,  s.  98.  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity. 
Qq  2 


S.  Unbelief,  false  faith, 


a.  Formed  unnaturally 


a.  To  behave  ill. 
.  166.      A  petty 
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Miserable,  mlz'-zur-a-bl,  a.  557.  Unhappy,  wretch 

ed;  worlhless,  culpably  fjarsiinonious,  stingy 
MisERABLE^ESs,  miz'-ziir-a-bl-nes,  s.  State  of  misery 
Miserably,  miz'-ziir-a-ble,  ad.    Unhappily,  calami 

tously;  wretchedly,  meanly. 
Misery,  miz'-zur-e,  s.  440.  557.  Wretchedness 

unhappiness;  calamity,  misfortune,  cause  of  misery. 
To  xHiSFASHiox,  mis-liish'-un,  v.  a.    To  form  wrong 
3I1SFORTUNE,  mis-for'-tshune,  s.  4G1.  Calamity,  ill  luck 

want  of  good  fortune. 
To  Misgive,  rals-giv,  v.  a.    To  fill  with  doubt,  to 

deprive  ot  confidence. 
Misgovernmeat,  mis-guv'-urn-ment,  s. 

nistration  of  publick  affairs  ;  ill  management 

ity,  inordinate  behaviour. 
Misguidance,  mis-gyi'-danse,  s.    False  direction. 
To  Misguide,  mis-gyide,v.  a.  To  direct  ill,  to  le 

the  wrong  way.— See  GutVZe. 
Mishap,  mis-hap',  s.    Ill  chance,  ill  luck. 
To  Misinfer,  mis-In-fer',  v.  a.    To  infer  wrong. 
To  3IisiivF0RM,  mis-in-form',  v.  a.     To  deceive  by 

false  accounts. 
MisixFORMATioiv,  mis-in-for-ma'-shun,  s.  False 

telligence,  false  accounts. 
To  MisiivTERPRET,  inis-m-ter'-pret,  v.  a, 

plain  to  a  wron^  sense. 
To  MisJOiN,  mis-join,  v.  a.     To  join  unfitly  or  im 

properly. 

To  .Misjudge,  mis-judje',  v,a.  To  form  false  opinions 
to  Judge  ill. 

To  3I1SLAY,  inis-la',  v.  a.    To  lay  in  a  wrong  place 
MiSLAYER,  mis-la -ur,  s.  98.     One  that  puts  in  the 
wrong  place. 

To  Mislead,  mis-lede',  v.  a.    To  guide  a  wrong  way 

to  betray  to  mischief  or  mistake. 
MiSLEADER^  mls-le'-dur,  s.  98.    One  that  leads  to  ill 
MiSLEN,  rals'-lin,  s.    Mixed  corn. 
To  MisLiKE,  nils-like',  v.  a.  To  disapprove,  to  be  not 

pleased  with. 

MiSLiKE,  mis-Uke',  s.    Disapprobation,  distaste. 
MisLiKER,  rais-li'-kur,  s.  98.    One  that  disapproves. 
To  MisLiVE,  mis-liv',  v.  a.    To  live  ill. 
To  Mismanage,  mis-man'-idje,  v.  a.    To  manage  ill. 
Mismanagement,  mis-maii  idje-ment,  s.  Ill  manage 

ment,  ill  conduct. 
To  Mismatch,  mls-matsh',  u.  a.  To  match  unsuitably 
To  M1SNA.ME,  mis-name',  v.  a.    To  call  by  the  wrong 

name. 

Misnomer,  mis-no'-mur  s.  98.    In  law,  an  indict 
ment  or  any  other  act  vacated  by  a  wrong  name. 

To  MisoBSERVE,  mis-ob-zeiV,  v.  a.    Not  to  observe 
accurately. 

MisOGAMiST,  me-sog'-ffii-mlst,  s.  129.    A  marriage 
hater. 

Misogyny,  me-sod'-je-ne,  s.  129.  Hatred  of  women. 
To  MisoRDER,  mis-6r'-dur,  v.  a.    To  conduct  ill,  to 

manage  irregularly. 
M18ORDER,  mis-or'-dur,  s.  98.  Irregularity,  disorderly 

proceedings. 

MisoRDKRLY,  mis-or'-dftr-Ie,  a.  Irregular. 
To  MihHiAD,  mis-spAnd',  v.  a.  To  spend  ill,  to  waste, 
to  consume  to  no  purpose. 

MiKPENDER,  mis-spfind'-iir,  s 
or  prodigally, 

MiKPEHHi  AKiON,  mis-p?T-8Wa -zhfin,  a.  Wrong  notion, 
faiHe  opinion. 

^plicl'*"  *'^^*''  V.  a.    To  put  in  a  wrong 

To  MiHPRfiiE,  in{ 

to  Hforn.    'llir  ^\< 
MiMPRlNiON,  in]s-|»ri/,li'  nil 
nt;gl«;ct  ;  coucciilincut 


One  Mho  spends  ill 


ti( 


j»nze  ,  V.  a.    To  miHtake,  to  slight, 
lliiM  HciiHc  is  wholly  obHoIele. 

».     Mistake,  niisconccp- 


a. 


To 


To  jVIihproi'outh»>,  iiiiH-pro-por'-Bbi'm  v. 

join  without  due  pro^Mirlioit.  ' 
MirtPRoi  D,  miei-proiid',  o.    Vltiously  proud.  Obsolete. 


MIS 
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To  quote 
To  recite  not 


To  M1S9UOTE,  mls-kwote',  v.  a.  415 
falsely.— See  quote. 

To  MisREciTE,  mls-re-slte',   v.  a 
according  to  the  truth. 

To  MisRECKON,  nils-r^-k'-kn,  v.  a.  103.    To  reckon 
wrong,  to  compute  wrong. 

To  MisRELATE,  mis-re-late ,  v.  a.    To  relate  inac- 
curately or  falsely. 

MisRELATioN,  iiiis-re-la -shQn,  s.    False  or  inaccu- 
rate nariative. 

To  MiSREMEMBER,  mis-re-mem'-bur,  v.  a.    To  mis- 
take by  trusting  to  memory. 

To  MisREPORT,  mis-re-port',  v.  a.    To  give  a  false 
account  of. 

MiSREPORT,  m!s-re-port',  s.    False  account,  false  and 

malicious  representation. 
To  Misrepresent,   mis-r6p-pre-zent',  v.  a.  To 

present  not  as  it  is,  to  falsify,  to  disadvantage. 
Misrepresentation,  mis-rep-pre-zen-ta -shun,  s. 

The  act  of  misrepresenting;  account  maliciously  false. 
Misrule,  rais-rool ,  s.  339.    Tumult,  confusion,  revel. 
Miss,  mis,  s.    The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl ;  a 

strumpet,  a  concubine,  a  prostitute. 
To  Miss,  mis,  v.  a.    Not  to  hit,  to  mistake ;  to  fail  of 

obtaining;  to  discover  something  to    be  unexpectedly 

wanting ;  to  be  without ;  to  omit ;  to  perceive  want  of. 
To  Miss,  mis,  v.  n.    To  fly  wide ,  not  to  hit ;  not  to 

succeed ;  to  fail,  to  mistake ;  to  be  lost,  to  be  wanting ; 

to  miscarry,  to  fail;  to  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find. 
Miss,  mis,  s.    Loss,  want;  mistake,  errour. 
Missal,  mis'-sal,  s.    The  mass  book. 
To  MissAY,  mis-sa ,  v.^  a.    To  say  ill  or  wrong. 
To  MissEEM,  mis-seem',  v.  n.  To  make  false  appear- 
ance ;  to  misbecome. 
To  MissERVE,  mis-serv',  y.  a.    To  serve  unfaithfullj'. 
To  Misshape,  mis-shape',  v.  a.  To  shape  ill,  to  form 

ill,  to  deform. 

Missile,  mis'-sil,  a.  140.  Thrown  by  the  hand,  striking 

at  a  distance. 
Mission,  mish'-un 


49.  Commission 
being  sent  by  supreme  authority 
account;  dismission,  discharge. 
Missionary,  mish'-dn-nar-re. 


the  state  of 
persons  sent  on  any 


5.    One  sent  to 


MissioNER,  mish'-nn-nflr,  98.  512.) 

propagate  religion. 
Missive,  mis'-siv,  a.  158.     Such  as  may  be  sent. 
Missive,  mis'-slv,  s.  158.  A  letter  sent ;  it  is  retained 

n  Scotland  in  that  sense.   A  messenger.  Obsolete. 
To  Misspeak,  inls-speke',  v.  a.    To  speak  wrong. 
To  Misstate,  mis-state',  v.  a.    To  state  wrong. 
Mist,  mist,  s.    A  low  thin  cloud,  a  small  thin  rain  not 

perceived  in  drops;  any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 
To  Mist,  mist,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  cover  with  a  vapour 
or  steam. 

MisTAKABLE,  mls-tii'-ka  bl,  a.  405.    Liable  to  be 

conceived  wrong. 
To  Mistake,  niis-take',  v.  a.    To  conceive  wrong,  to 

take  something  for  that  which  it  is  not. 
To  Mistake,  mis-take',  v.  n.  To  err,  not  to  judge  right. 
Mista'e^i,   mis-tane'.      Pret.    and    part.    pass,  of 

Mistahe,  poetically  for  MiKtahvn. 
To  be  Mistaken,  mis-ta-kn,  103.    To  err. 

tC/-  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  has  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
sense.  J  mistake  is  like  the  French  Jc  nic  trotiipe  :  I  ant 
iiiistaheii  nwuiis  /  niisroncvive,  I  ant  in  an  errour^  more 
fre(|ueiitly  than  I  am  ill  un(hr»tood\  hnl,  tuif  opinion  is 
iKtakcn,  means  vtij  opinion  i«  not  rif^htbi  '  nndcrxtood. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  irreguhirify,  it 
lias  long  been  an  eye-sorc  to  our  grnnimarians  ,  but  has 
?ot  Hiicli  poHNession  of  the  language  iis  to  render  it  almost 
iicurable.  Let  us  avoid  it  as  much  as  wo  «i!l  in  speak- 
ng  and  writing,  it  will  still  remain  upon  our  books  as  a 
part  of  the  language.  MiHtnhvn  wrtlvli  lor  niislalnng 
irrrtcfi,  is  an  a|»oslropIie  dial  occurs  e\ery  where  among 
our  poetH,  piirticularl}  lliosc  of  the  singe;  the  most  incor- 
rigible of  nil,  and  ibo  mos)  likely  (o  lix  and  disseminate  an 
error  of  thin  kind.  Our  old  wrilers  w  ere  ignorant  of  (Jram- 
mar,  and  Ibougbl  all  phrases  good  thiit  did  not  quarrel 
wilh  the  ear;  but  that  is  not  the  case  since  the  labours  of 
Johnson  and  LuMth.   The  beat  way  therefore  to  remedy 
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these  abuse?,  is  to  avoid  them  in  future.  With  respect  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  this  verb  is  used  in  a  reripro- 
cal  sense,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  case  with  all 
neuter  verbs  of  action  ;  or,  asDr.  I.owth  calls  them,  intrans- 
itively active,  or  transitively  neuter;  but  the  verb  in  ques- 
tion. /  am  mistaken,  for  I  am  mistaking,  seems  rather  to 
be  what  the  Latins  call  a  verb  Deponent;  au  active  verb 
with  a  passive  form;  an  irregularity  which  is  no  recommen- 
dation to  the  Latin  language,  and  is  a  blemish  in  ours.  1 
recollect  but  one  verb  more  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  is,  to 
fpeed  in  the  sense  of  lo  succeed  well  or  ill,  which,  as  a  verb 
ueuter,  ought  to  have  no  passive  form;  and  yet  Pope  says, 
"A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  Fm  sped; 
"If foes,  they  write;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead." 

And  Otway,  in  the  Orphan,  says, 

"     I'm  marry'd— Death,  Fm  sped.'''' 

Mistake,  rais-take',  s.    Misconception,  errour. 
MisTAKixGLY,   mis-ta -king-le,   ad.  Erroneously, 

falsely. 

To  MisTEACH,  mis-tetsh',  v.  a.    To  teach  wrong. 
To  3Ii!!Ti;MPER,  rais-tera'-piir,  v.  a.    To  temper  ill. 
Mister,  mis'-tur,  a.  98.  (From  mestier,  trade,  French.) 

Whath  mister,  means  what  kind  of.  Obsolete. 
To  MiSTERM,  mis-terra',  v.  a.    To  term  erroneously. 
To  MisTHiNK,  mis-t/iingk',  v.  n.      To  think  ill,  to 

think  wrong. 

To  Mistime,  mis-tlme',  v.  a.    Not  to  time  right,  not 

to  adapt  properly  with  regard  to  time. 
Mistiness,  mis'-te-nes,  s.    Cloudiness,  state  of  being 

overcast. 

Mistiox,  rals'-tshun,  s.  464.  The  state  of  being  mingled 
Mistletoe,  mrz-zl-to,  s.  472.    The  name  of  one  of 
those  plants  which  draw  their  nourishment  from  some 
other  plant.   It  generally  grows  on  the  apple  tree,  some- 
times on  the  oak,  and  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  ancient  Druids. 
Mistlike,  mist'-like,  a.    Like  a  mist. 
Mistold,  mis-told'.    Part.  pass,  of  Mistell. 
Mistook,  mis-took'.    Part,  pass,  of  Mistake. 
Mistress,  mis'-tris,  s.    A  woman  who  governs,  cor- 
relative to  subject  or  to  servant;  a  title  of  common  re 
epect;  a  woman  skilled  in  any  thing;  a  woman  teacher 
a  woman  beloved  and  courted;  a  term  of  contemptuous 
address ;  a  whore,  a  concubine. 

The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch,  which  has 
corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  has,  when  it  is  a  title  of 
civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  into  Missis.  Thus,  Mrs 
Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  etc.  are  pronounced  Missis  Mon 
tague,  Missis  Carter,  etc.  To  pronounce  the  word  as  it 
is  written,would,  in  these  cases,  appear  quaint  and  pedantick 
Mistrust,  mis-trdst',  s.  Diffidence,  suspicion,  want 
of  confidence. 

To  Mistrust,  mis-trust',  v.  a.    To  suspect,  to  doubt, 

to  regard  with  diflidence. 
Mistrustful,  mis-trust'-ful,  a.    Diffident,  doubting. 
MiSTRUSTFULTiESS,  mis-trust'-ful-nes,  s.  Diffidence, 

doubt. 

Mistrustfully,  inls-trust'-ful-e,  ad.  With  suspicion, 
with  mistrust. 

MiSTRUSTLESs,  mls-trust'-l^s,  a.  Confident,  unsus 
pectin  g. 

Misty,  rals'-te,  a.  Clouded,  overspread  with  mists 
obscure. 

To  Misuivdersta!«d,  mis-un-dur-stand',  v.  a.  To 
misconceive. 

Misunderstanding,  mls-un-dur-stand'-ing',  s.  Dif- 
ference, disagreement;  misconception. 

MisusAGE,  rais-u -zidje,  s.  90.  Abuse,  ill  use;  bad 
treatment. 

To  Misuse,  mis-uze',  v.  a.  437.  To  treat  or  use  im- 
properly, to  abuse. 

Misuse,  mis-use,  s.  437.    Bad  use. 

To  MiswEEN,  mis-ween',  v.  n.  To  misjudge,  to  dis- 
trust. Obsolete. 

MiSY,  mi'-se,  s.  A  kind  of  mineral  much  resembling 
the  golden  marcasite. 

Mite,  mite,  s.  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn, 
a  weevil  ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain;  any  thing  pro- 
verbially small ;  a  small  particle. 

MiTELLA,  me-t^r-lii,  s.  129.  92.    A  plant. 

MiTHRiDATE,  imf^'-re-datc,  s.    Mithridate  was  for- 


merly, before  medicine  was  simplified,  one  of  the  capital 

medicines  of  the  shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 

ingredients,  and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Mithri- 

dates,  king  of  Pontus. 
MiTiGANT,  mit'-te-g-iint,  a.    Lenient,  lenitive. 
To  Mitigate  ralt'-te-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  soften ;  to 

alleviate ;  to  mollify ;  to  cool,  to  moderate. 
Mitigation,  mit-te-ga-shi\n,  s.    Abatement  of  any 

thing  penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 
Mitre,  ml'-tur,  s.  416.    A  kind  of  episcopal  crown. 
Mitred,  ml'-turd,  a.  359.    Adorned  with  a  mitre. 
Mittens,  mit'-tinz,  s.  99.       Coarse  gloves  for  the 

winter;  gloves  that  cover  the  arm  without  covering  the 

fingers. 

Mittimus,  mit'-te-miis,  s.    A  warrant  to  commit  an 

offender  to  prison. 
To  Mix,  raiks,  v.  a.  To  unite  different  bodies  into  one 

mass,  to  put  various  ingredients  together ;  to  mingle. 
Mixtion,  miks'-tsbfln,  s.  464.    Mixture,  confusion  of 

one  body  with  another. 
Mixtly,  raikst'-le,  ad.    With  coalition  of  different 

parts  into  one. 

Mixture,  miks'-tsliure,  s.  461.  The  act  of  mixing, 
the  state  of  being  mixed ;  a  mass  formed  by  mingled  in- 
gredients; that  which  is  added  and  mixed. 

MizMAZE,  miz'-maze,  s.    A  labyrinth. 

Mizzen,  miz'-zn,  s.  103.  The  mizzen  is  a  mast  in  the 
stern  of  a  ship. 

Mnemonicks,  lie  -mon'-niks,  s.  The  art  of  memory. 
—  See  Pneumatick. 

jrj-  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  gives  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  that  has  inserted  this  word,  except 
Mr.  Barclay.  The  former  spells  the  word  rarae-mora-iVcs,  and 
leaves  us  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as  we  can;  while 
the  latter  leaves  out  the  wi,  and  spells  the  word  nemonicks  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  pronounced. 
Mo,  mo,  a.    More  in  number.  —  See  Enow. 
To  Moan,  mone,  v.  a.  295.    To  lament,  to  deplore. 
To  Moan,  mone,  v.  n.  To  grieve,  to  make  lamentation. 
Moan,  mone,  s.    Audible  sorrow. 
Moat,  mote,  s.  295.    A  canal  of  water  round  a  house 

for  defence. 

To  Moat,  mote,  v.  a.    To  surround  with  canals  by 

way  of  defence. 
Mob,  mob,  s.    The  crowd;  a  tumultuous  riot;  a  kind 

of  female  head-dress. 

Toller  tells  us,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  the  rabble  that  attended  the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury's  partisans  was  first  called  mobile  valgus,  and  after- 
wards by  contraction  the  mob ;  and  ever  since  the  word  has 
become  proper  English.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in 
Mr.  Addison's  time  this  word  was  not  adopted;  for  he  says. 
Spectator,  No.  135.  "I  dare  not  answer  that  mob,  rep,  pos, 
incog,  and  the  like,"  will  not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  our  tongue. 

To  Mob,  mob,  v.  a.    To  harass  or  overbear  by  tumult. 
Mobbish,  mob'-bish,  a.    Mean,  done  after  the  manner 
of  the  mob. 

To  Moble,  mo'-bl,  v.  a.  To  dress  grossly  or  inele- 
gantly. Obsolete. 

ttr  This  word  now  exists  as  spoken,  no  where  but  in  the 
Hamlet  of  Shakespeare : 

"But  who,  alas!  had  seen  the  mobled  queen!" 

This  is  always  pronounced  mobbl-ed  upon  the  stage ;  and 
this  reading  appears  more  correct  than  maftZerf  andwioft-^erf, 
which  some  criticks  have  substituted ;  for  Dr.  Farmer  tells  us 
he  has  met  w  ith  this  word  in  Shirley  s  Gentleman  of  Venice  : 
"The  moon  does  mobble  up  herself." 

This  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  name  women 
give  to  a  cap,  which  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  linen  drawn 
together  with  strings  round  the  head.  The  learned  Mr.  Upton's 
supposition,  that  this  word  signifies  led  by  the  mob,  is  an  ana- 
chronism, as  the  w  ord  mob  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare.      4  ,  , 

Mobby,  mob'-be,  s.  An  American  drink  made  of  potatoes. 
Mobile,  mo-beel',  s.  112.  140.    The  populace,  the 
rout,  the  mob. 

Mobility,  mo-bll'-le-te,  s.  TVimbleness,  activity ;  in 
cant  language,  the  populace;  fickleness,  inconstancy. 

Mocho-stone,  mo'-ko-stone,  S.  Mocho-stoues  arc 
nearly  related  to  the  agate. 
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To  Mock,  molf,  v.  a.  To  deride,  to  laugh  at;  to  ridi- 
cule; to  miiiiick  in  contempt;  to  defeat,  to  elude;  to  fool, 
to  tantalize,  to  play  on  contemptuously. 

To  Mock,  mok,  v.  n.    To  make  contemptuous  sport. 

Mock,  mok,  s.  Act  of  contempt,  sneer;  imitation,  mi- 
mickry. 

Mock,  mok,  a.    Counterfeit,  not  real. 
MocKABLE,  m6k'-k<i-l)l,  a.     Exposed  to  derision. 
Mocker,  raok'-kur,  s.  98.    One  who  mocks,  a  scorner, 
a  scoffer. 

Mockery,  mok'-kur-e,  s.  Derision,  sportive  insult; 
contemptuous  merriment;  vanity  of  attempt;  imitation, 
counttrfeit  appearanre,  vain  sliovr, 

MocKiNG-EiRD,  mok'-king-burd,  s.  An  American  bird, 
which  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

MocKi^iGLY.  liiok'-klng-lc,  ad.  In  contempt,  with  insult. 

I^IocKiNG-STOCK,  mok'-king-stok,  s.  A  butt  for  merri- 
ment. 

Modal,  mo'-dal,  a.  Relating  to  the  form  or  mode,  not 
the  essence. 

Modality,  mo-dal'-le-te,  s.  Accidental  difference, 
modal  accident. 

Mode,  mode,  S.  Form,  accidental  discrimination;  grada- 
tion, degree;  manner,  method;  fashion,  custom. 

Model,  mod'-d6l,  s.  A  representation  in  miniature  of 
something  made  or  done;  a  copy  to  be  imitated;  a  mould, 
any  thing  which  shows  or  gives  the  shape  of  that  which 
it  encloses;  standard,  that  by  which  any  thiugis  measured. 

To  Model,  mod'-d6l,  v.  a.  To  plan,  to  shape,  to 
form,  to  delineate. 

Modeller,  mod'-del-lur,  s.  98.  Planner,  schemer, 
contriver. 

Moderate,  mod'-der-at,  a.  91.  Temperate,  not  ex- 
cessive; not  hot  of  temper;  not  luxurious,  not  expensive; 
not  extreme  in  opinion,  not  sanguine  in  a  tenet;  placed 
between  extremes,  liolding  the  mean;  of  the  middle  rate. 

To  Moderate,  mod'-dcr-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  regulate, 
to  restrain,  to  pacify,  to  repress  ;  to  make  temperate. 

Moderately,  mod'-der-at-le,  ad.  Temperately,  mildly ; 
in  a  middle  degree. 

MoDERATE\E«s,  mod'-dcr-at-n^S,  S.  State  of  being 
moderate,  temperateness. 

MoDERATiO!\,  mod-dcr-a'-sliiin,  s.  Forbearance  of 
extremity,  the  contrary  temper  to  party  violence;  calm- 
ness of  mind,  equanimity  ;  frugality  in  expense. 

Moderator,  mod-der-a -ti'ir,  s.  421.  The  person  or 
thing  that  calms  or  restrains;  one  who  presides  in  a  dis- 
putation, to  restrain  the  contending  parties  from  inde- 
cency, and  coniine  them  to  the  question. 

MoDERX,  mod'-dflrn,  a.  98.  Late,  recent,  not  an- 
cient, not  antique ;  in  Shakespeare,  vulgar,  mean,  common. 

MoDERXS,  mod'-di'iriiz,  s.  Those  who  have  lived  lately, 
opposed  to  the  ancients. 

Modernism,  mod'-diirn-nizra,  s.  Deviation  from  the 
ancient  and  classical  manner. 

To  Modermze,  mod'-dnrn-nlzc,  v.  a.  To  adapt  an- 
cient compositions  to  modern  persons  or  things. 

Modern>ess,  mod'-durn-nce!,  s.  Novelty. 

Modest,  iiiod'-dLst,  a.  99.  IVot  presumptuous ;  not 
fftrward ;  not  loose,  not  unciiaste. 

MoDKSTLY,  mod'-disl-lc,  ad.  Not  arrogantly ;  not  im- 
pudently ;  not  loosely ;  with  moderation. 

MoDKsTV,  iiiod'-dis-tt!,  s.  99.  Moderation,  decency 
cliastily,  purity  of  manners. 

MoDLsTY  imkce,  iiiod'-dis-tcVpccs,  S.  A  narrow  lace 
Mhich  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before. 

Monici  M,  inod'-(l('-kuiii,  s.    Small  portion,  pittance 

MouiKiAi!i,K,  niocr  dc-fi-n-I)!,  a.  183.  That  may  b( 
di\»Tsiru:d  by  accitlciif al  diiferenceH. 

MoDii'icABLK,  iiio-dir-fc-ka-bl,  a,  Divcrsifiablc  by 
variouH  modes. 

MoDiFirATioN,  mod  de  f«'-ku  shun,  .<?.  The  act  of  mo 
dif}inp  any  tiling',  or  giving  i|  n«!\v  acrideiital  diUVreiuMH 

Tn  >1<>D1FV,  iiiod'-dr  11,  v.  a.  JH3.  To  change  the 
form  or  arridtntn  of  uny  thing,  to  hhapc. 

MoDILLIO.'^i,  i        t    ,9,/  , 

MoDiLLOX,  )  -yn,  113.   ModillonK,  in  archi- 

tecture, are  little  brackcla  which  arc  uflcu  vet  under  the 


Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  and  serve  to  support 

the  projecture  of  the  larmier  or  diip. 
Modish,  mo'-disli,  a.    Fashionable,  formed  according 

to  the  reigning  custom. 
MoDiSHLY,  mo'-dlsh-le,  ad.  Fashionably. 
_UoDisH\ESS,  m(V-di8h-nesi,  s.  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 
To  Modulate,  mod'-u-late,  or  mod'-ju-late,  v.  a.  293. 

2!)4.  376.  To  form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes. 
MoDULATiorv,  raod-dii-la'-sliun,  or  mod-ju-la'-shrm,s. 

The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain  proportion;  sound 

modulated,  agreeable  harmony. 
Modulator,  raod'-u-la-tiir,  or  mod'-ju-la-tflr,  s.  521. 

He  who  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key,  a  tuner. 
Module,  mod'-ule,  or  raod'-jule,  s.     An  empty  re- 
presentation, a  model. 
Modus,  mo  -diis;,  s.  Something  paid  as  a  compensation  for 

tithes,  onthe  supposition  of  being  a  moderate  equivalent. 
Moe,  mo,  s.    More,  a  greater  number.  Obsolete.  See 

Enow. 

xMoHAiR,  mo -hare,  s.  Thread  or  stuff  made  of  camel's 

or  other  hair. 

>IoHOCK,  mo'-hok,  s.  The  name  of  a  cruel  nation  of 
America,  given  to  ruflians  who  were  imagined  to  infest 
the  streets  of  London  in  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

Moidoue,  moc-dorc',  s.  A  Portugal  coin,  rated  at 
one  pound  seven  shillings. 

Moiety,  moe-e-te,  s.  299.  Half,  one  of  two  equal 
parts. 

7'o  Moil,  moil,  V.  a.  299.  To  daub  with  dirt;  to  weary. 
To  Moil,  moil,  v.  n.    To  toil,  to  drudge.  Scarcely 

used,  except  in  the  phrase,  "To  toil  and  moil." 
Moist,  moist,  a.  299.    Wet,  wet  in  a  small  degree, 

damp;  juicy,  succulent. 
To  Moisten,  moi'-sn,  v.  a.  472.    To  make  damp ; 

to  make  wet  to  a  small  degree,  to  damp. 
MoisTEiNER,  moi'-sn-ur,  s.    The  person  or  thing  that 

moistens. 

MoisT.\ESS,  moist' -lies,  s.  Dampness ,  wetness  in  a 
small  degree. 

Moisture,  mois'-tshure,  s.  461.  Small  quantity  of 
water  or  liquid. 

Mole,  mole,  s.  A  Mole  is  a  formless  concretion  of 
cxtravasated  blood,  which  grows  into  a  I.ind  of  fie«h  in 
the  uterus;  a  false  conception;  a  natural  spot  or  discolo- 
ration of  the  body ;  a  mound,  a  dike;  a  little  beast  that 
works  under  .ground. 

MoLECAST,  mole'-kast,  s.    Hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole. 

Molecatcher,  mole'-katsli-iir,  s.  One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  catch  moles. 

Molecule,  mol'-e-kule,  s.  A  small  part  of  any  thing; 
a  little  cake  or  lump ;  a  small  spot  on  the  skin. 

This  word  is  said  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin  rnole- 

cula,  but  as  it  is  anglicised,  it  must  be  pronounced  in  three 

syllables.— See  Ariimulcule. 

Molehill,  moic'-Iiil,  s.  406.  Hillock  thrown  up  by 
the  mole  working  under  ground. 

To  Molest,  mo-lCst',  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  trouble,  to  vex. 

Molestation,  mol-Cs-t;i'-shiin,  s.  Disturbance,  un- 
easiness caused  by  vexation. 

Molester,  mo-li'st'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  disturbs. 

MoLETRACK,  molc'-ticik,  s.  Coursc  of  the  mode  under 
ground. 

MoLEWARP,  molc'-wArp,  s.    A  mole.    Not  used. 

MoLLlENT,  mor-vent,  a.  113.  Softening. 

MoLLiFiAKLE,  mor-I<'-fi-a-l)I,  a.  That  may  be  softened. 

>loLLiFiCATio:\,  inol-le-lV'-Iiii' -shun,  s.  The  act  of 
mollifying  or  sol'tening;  pacification,  niiligativ)n. 

IMoLLii  iKU,  mor-le-ii-fir,  s.  183.  That  which  softenv, 
that  uhich  ap|)easrH;  be  that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

7'o  jVloLLiFV,  mol'-lr-li,  v.n.  To  soften;  to  assuage; 
to  appease;  to  qualify,  to  lessen  any  thing  harsher  bur- 
densome. 

^loLTEiv,  mol'-tn,  103.    Part.  pass,  from  Mdt. 
MoLY,  mo'-le,  .V.    The  wild  garlick. 

'  <    1  ,.'•'>  s.  99.    Treacle,  the  epiuua 
iMoLAStJIOb,  |lllO  lilH  .•<iz,j  ^ 

or  Mcum  of  the  Juice  of  the  sugarcuuo. 
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n6r  167,  nAf  ICS  -  tilie  171,  tflb  172,  lAll  173  —  'oil  299  —  p.'.Jnd  313  —  tWn  4(56,  Tiiis  469. 


The  second  spelling  and  pronunciation  oftliis  word  is 
preferable  to  tiie  first;  and  as  it  is  derived  from  the  Itiilian 
ifielluzzo,  perhapjithe  most  correct  spelling  and  proauncia- 
tion  Mould  be  mellasses. 

MoME,  raoiiie,  s.    A  dull  stupid  blockhead,  a  stock,  a 

post.  Obsolete. 
MoME^T,    mo'-niCnt,   s.      Consequence,  importance, 

weiirht,  value;   force,  impulsive  weight;  an  indivisible 

particle  of  time.     ,      „  ^ 
MoMEXTALLY,  mo'-meii-tal-e,  ad.    For  a  moment. 
3IoMEXTAXEOUS,  mo-meu-tu'-ne-us,  a.    Lasting  but  a 

moment. 

Momentary,  mo'-men-tii-re,  a.  512.    Lasting  for  a 

moment,  done  in  a  moment. 
Momextous,  mo-men'-tiis,  a.    Important,  weighty,  of 

consequence. 

MoMMERY,  miW-nu'ir-e,  s.  165.  557.  An  entertain- 
ment Ln  which  maskers  play  frolicks. 

Monachal,  mon'-iia-kal,  a.  Monastick,  relating  to 
monks,  or  conventual  orders. 

MoxACHisM,  mon'-na-kiziu,  s.  The  state  of  monks, 
the  monastick  life. 


Mo 


XAD,    i  mon 


-nad. 


MoxADE,  |mo'-nad, 


S.  An  indivisible  thing. 


a.  Religiously  recluse, 


Sheridan  and  M.  \ares  are  the  only  orthoepists 
who  determine  the  quantitv  of  the  first  vowel  in  this  word; 
which  they  do  by  making  "it  short.  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  is  the  omicron  in  the  Greek  f.iuva? ;  and 
what  a  miserable  reason  is  this  when  in  our  prflnun- 
ciation  of  the  Greek  word  we  make  it  long!  —  See  Prin- 
ciples, ]No.  543,  5-U,  etc. 

MoxARCH,  raon'-nark,  s.    A  governor  invested  with 

absolute  authority,  a  king;  one  superiour  to  the  rest  of 

the  same  kind;  president. 
MoxARCHAL,  iiio-nar'-kal,  a.  353.  Suiting  a  monarch, 

regal,  princely,  imperial. 
Monarchical,  mo-n«ar'-ke-kal,  a.  Vested  in  a  single 

ruler. 

To  MoNARCHisE,mon'-nar  -kize,v.n.  To  play  the  king. 

Monarchy,  raon'-ii«ar-ke,  s.  The  government  of  a 
single  person ;  kingdom,  empire.       4,45  1 

Monastery,  mon'-nii  stre,  or  mon -nas-ter-re,  s. 
House  of  religious  retirement,  convent. 

Monastick,  nio-nas'-ttk,  509 

Monastical,  nio-nas'-te-kal, 

MoNASTiCALLY,  iiio-nas'-te-kaHe,  ad.  Reclusely,  in 
the  manner  of  a  monk. 

Monday,  mfiii'-de,  s.  223.  The  second  day  of  the  week. 

Money,  miiu'-ne,  s.  105.  Metal  coined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce. 

Moneybag,  im"in'-ne-l)ag-,  s.  ^  A  large  purse. 

Moneychanger,  mfin'-ne-tshan-jur,  s.  A  broker  in 
money. 

Moneyed,  mun'-nid,  a.  283.    Rich  in  money ;  often 

used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  lands. 
Moneyless,  niun'-ne-les,  a.  Wanting  money,  pennyless 
Moneymatter,   mun'-nc-mat-tur,   s.      Account  ol 

debtor  and  creditor.         ^    ^       1  - 
MoxEYscRivEXER,  niun'-ne-skrlv-nur,  S.    One  who 

raises  money  for  others. 
Moneywort,  mtin'-no-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Moneysworth,  mun'-niz-Avurt/j,  s.     Something  va 

luable. 

Monger,  mun^'-gur,  S,  ^81.  A  dealer,  a  seller;  as 

a  Fishmonger. 
Mongrel,  miing'-gril,  a.  99.    Of  a  mixed  breed. 
To  MoNisH,  inon'-uis;li,  v.  a.    To  admonish. 
MoMSHER,  raoii'-nish-ur,  S.  98.      Au  admonisher 

monitor. 

Monition,  mo-nlsh'-un,  s.  Information,  hint,  instruc- 
tion, document. 

Monitor,  mon'-nc-tnr,  s.  166.  One  who  warns  of 
faults,  or  informs  of  duty ;  one  who  gives  useful  hints. 
It  is  used  of  an  upper  scholar  in  a  school  commissioned 
by  the  master  to  look  to  the  boys. 

MoMTOKY,  nion'-iie-tnr-e,  a.  512.     Conveying  use- 
ful instruction,  giv  ing  admonition. 
FJ-  For  the  last  0,  sec  Uomestick. 


The  character  of  a  monk. 
Monastick,  pertaining  to 


An  instrument  of  one 

a.  One-eyed, 
sung 
.  On 
518.      Marriage  of 
A  cipher,  a  character 

!ne  in  v 
snlilonu^  . 

with 


Monitory,  m(m'-iie-tui'-re,  s.  Admonition,  warning. 
MoVK,  immgk,  s.  365.     One  of  a  religious  community 

bound  by  voavs  to  certain  observances. 
Monkey,  mangk'-ke,  s.  165.    An  ape,  a  baboon,  an 
animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of  man;  a  word  of  con- 
tempt, or  slight  kindness. 
Monkery,  niunok'-ki"ir-e,  s.  557.    The  monastick  life. 
Moxkhood,  niuiigk'-luid,  s. 
Monkish,  mungk'-klsii,  a. 
monks. 

Monk's-hood,  mungks'-hud,  s.    A  plant. 
Monk's-rhubarb,  mungks-rOo'-burb,  s.     A  species 
of  dock. 

MoNocHORD,  mon'-no-kord,  s. 

string. 

Monocular,  mo-nok'-kii-lar, 
Mono culous ,  mo-nok'-k ii-lus, 

Monody,  nion'-no-de,  s.    A  poem  sung  by  one  person, 

not  in  dialogue, 
MoNOGA3iisT,  mo-nog'-ga-mlst,  s.    One  who  disallows 

second  marriages. 
Monogamy,  mo-nog'-ga-me. 

one  wife. 
Monogram,  mon -no-gram, 
compounded  of  several  letters. 
Monologue,  mon'-no-log,  s.  338.    A  scene  in  which 
a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  by  himself;  a  soliloquy 
Why  Mr,  Sheridan  should  pronounce  dialogu 
the  last  syllable  like  log,  prologue  with  the  same  syllable 
like  lug,   and  monologue  rhyming  with  vogue,  I  cannot 
conceive.    The  linal  syllable  of  all  words  of  this  termina- 
1,  when  unaccented,  are,  in  my  opinion,  unitormly  like 
that  in  dialogue.    Mr,  Scott  has  marked  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  done;  Mr.  Barclay  has  followed  Mr. 
Sheridan. 

MoNOME,  mon'-nome,  s.     In  algebra,  a  quantity  that 

has  but  one  denomination  or  name. 
MoNOMACHY,  mo-nom'-a-ke,  s.     A  duel;  a  single 

combat.  . 

j^r  Nothing  can  more  show  the  uncertainty  of  our  or- 
thoepists in  the  pronunciation  of  unusual  words,  than  the 
accentuation  of  this,  and  those  of  a  similar  form.  The  only 
words  of  this  termination  we  have  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
;ire,  logomachy,  monomacliy,  sciomacfiij,  and  theomavhtj. 
The  two  iirst  of  which  he  accents  on  the  lirst  syllable,  and 
the  two  last  on  the  second.  Mr,  Sheridan  has  but  tvvo  ot 
ihem,  logomachy  and  aciomacht^ ;  the  first  ot  which  he 
accents  on  the  iirst  syllable,  and  the  last  on  the  second. 
Mr.  Scott  has  none  of  thein.  Dr,  Ash  has  them  all,  and 
accents  logomachy,  monomachy,  and  theomachy,  on  the 
iirst  syllable;  and  sciomachy  on  the  second.  Bailey  accents 
monomachy  and  sciomachii  on  the  first  syllable,  and  logo- 
machy and  theomachy  on  the  third,  W,  Johnston  has  only 
logomachy,  which  he  accents  on  the  second  syllable,  Mr. 
Perry  has  only  theomachy,  which  he  accents  on  the  second 
likewise.  Entick  has  them  all,  and  accents  them  on  the  lirst; 
and  Dr,  Kenrick  accents  them  all  on  the  second  syllable. 

This  confu;,ion  among  our  orthoepists  plainly  shows  the 
little  attention  vhich  is  paid  to  analogy;  for  this  would 
have  informed  them,  that  these  words  are  under  the  same 
predicament  as  those  ending  in  grapJnj,  logy,  etc.  and 
therefore  ought  all  to  have  the  antepeuultimate  accent.  An 
obscure  idea  of  this  induced  them  to  accent  some  ot  these 
words  one, way,  and  some  another;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  then  the  necessity  of  accenting  all  of  them  unitormly 
on  the  same  syllable.  —  See  Principles,  I\o,  513.  5iy,  etc. 

As  to  Dr,  Johnson's  observation,  which  is  repeated  by 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr,  INares,  that  sciomachy  ought  to  be 
writ!en  akiamachij,  I  have  only  to  observe  at  present,  that 
writing  a  instead  of  o  is  more  agreeable  to  etymology  ;  but 
changing  c  into  A-,  either  in  writing  or  pronouncing,  is  au 
irregularity  of  tlie  most  pernicious  kind,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  overturn  the  mo^t  settled  rules  of  the  language,  —  See 
Sceptick,  and  Principles,  IXo.  350. 

MoNOPETALOUs,  nion-no-pct'-tiil-lfls,  a.  It  is  used 
for  such  llov  ers  as  are  formed  out  of  one  leaf,  howsoever 
they  may  be  seemingly  cut  into  small  ones. 

Monopolist,  m«)-n6p'-po-list,  s.  One  who  by  engros- 
sing or  patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privilege  of 
vending  any  commodity. 

To  Monopolise,  mo-nop'-po-lize,  v.  a.  To  have  the 
sole  pov\er  or  privilege  of  vending  any  commodity. 

MoNOPTOTE,  mon'-nop-tote,  or  mo-nop'-tote,  s.  Is 
a  noun  used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  f All  83,  f^t  81  —      93,  m^t  95  ■ 


A  composition  of 
Written  in  un- 
Con- 

A  word  of  only 
Spoken  with 
Having  a  sameness 
Uniformity  of 


itr  The  second  pronunciation,  w  hich  is  Dr.  Johnson's  Dr 
Ash's,  Mr.  Barclay's,  and  Eiitick's,  is  the  most  usual;'  but 
the  first,  which  is  Mr.  Sheridan's,  is  more  agreeable  to 
analogy;  for  the  word  is  derived  from  monoptoton;  which 
we  pronounce  with  two  accents,  one  on  the  first,  and  an- 
other on  the  third;  and  when  we  shorten  the  word  by 
anglicising  it,  we  generally  place  the  accent  on  the  syllable 
we  accented  )u  the  original.  —  See  Heteroclite. 
MoxosTicH,  mon'-no  stik,  s.  509. 

one  verse. 
Mo\osTROPHic,  mon-o-strof-fik,  a. 

varied  metre. 
MoxosYLLABicAL,    mon-iio-sil-lab'-e-kal,  s. 

sisting  of  monosyllables. 
Mo^os\I,tABLE,  mon'-no-sil-la-bl,  s. 

one  syllable. 
MoNOTOivicAL,  mon-o-ton'-e-kal,  a. 

monotony. 
MoxoToxors,  mt)-not'-o-nus,  a 

of  sound. 

Mo.xoToivY,  mo-not'-to-ne,  s.  518. 
sound,  want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

Monsoon,  mon-soon',  s.  Monsoons  are  shifting  trade 
winds  in  the  East-Indian  ocean,  which  blovr  periodically. 

Monster,  mon'-stur,  s.  98.  Something  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature ;  something  horrible  for  deform- 
ity, wickedness,  or  mischief. 

To  Monster,  mon'-stfir,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  the 
common  order  of  things.   iNot  used. 

Monstrosity,  raon-stros'-se-te,  s.  The  state  of  being 
monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common  order  of  the  universe. 

Monstrous,  mon'-striis,  a.  Deviating  from  the  stated 
order  of  nature  ;  strange,  wonderful ;  irregular,  enormous, 
shocking,  hateful. 

Monstrous,  mon'-strus,  ad.    Exceedingly,  very  much. 

Monstrously,  rnon'-stn'is-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature,  shockingly,  terribly,  hor- 
ribly; to  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

MoNSTROUSNEss,mon'-strus-nes,  s.  Enormity,  irregular 
nature  or  behaviour. 

Month,  infint^,  s.  165.  One  of  ihe  twelve  principal 
divisions  of  the  year;  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

MoNTii's-MiND,  niunt/is-mlnd',  s.    Longing  desire. 

Monthly,  raunt^'-le,  a.  Continuing  a  month;  per- 
formed in  a  month;  happening  every  month. 

Monthly,  munt/i'-le,  ad.    Once  in  a  month. 

Monument,  mon'-nu-ment,  s.  179.  Any  thing  by 
which  the  memory  of  persons  or  things  is  preserved,  a 
memorial ;  a  tomb,  a  cenotaph. 

There  are  no  words  in  which  inaccurate  speakers  are 

more  apt  to  err,  than  where  u  is  not  under  the  accent. 

'Ihus  we  frequently  hear,  from  speakers,  not  of  the  lowest 

class,  this  word  pronounced  as  if  written  nionement. 

Monumental,  mon-nu-men'-tiil,  a.  Memorial 
serving  memory ;  raided  in  honour  of  the  dead 
ing  to  a  tomb. 


MOR 

pine  105,  pin  107  — n6  162,  mSre  164, 


pre 
belong 


The  changing  luminary  of  the 


Mood,  mooil,  s.  10.  306.  The  form  of  an  argument; 
style  of  muHick;  the  chancre  the  verb  undergoes  to  siffnify 
various  intentions  of  the  mind,  is  called  Mood;  temper ol 
mind,  state  of  mind  as  affected  by  any  passion,  disposition. 

Moody,  moo  -de,  a.    Out  of  humour. 

Moon,  inOOn,  s.  306. 
night ;  a  month. 

Moon-beam,  inftftn'-bi'me,  s.    Rays  of  lunar  light. 
Moon-calf,  luoOn'-kaf,  s.     A  monster,  a  false 

ception  ;  a  dolt,  a  stupid  fellow. 
Moon-evkd,  inO(^n'-ide,  a.     Having  eyes  affected  by 

the  revnlntions  of  the  moon;  dim-eyed,  purblind. 
Moonh;r%,  inftftn-f^rn,  s.    A  plant. 
Mooniimi,  iiuyni'-fi^li 


,  s.    Moon-fish  is  so  called,  be- 
canne  the  tail  f,,.^  is  Hbaped  like  a  half  moon. 
MooNLK.H,  liio.m  -1,.H,  a.    Not  enlightened  by  the  moon 
Moonlight,  inrton -Hie  s. 
moon. 

IMooN  LIGHT,  mftftn'-Iltf,  a. 

i^IoONhHINE,  IIlftftn'-hliiiM;^  S. 
M(»ONHHINK,  IllOOIl'-bl 

MooNhiiiNv,  miiini 
niuttu. 


IIMIC, 


The  light  allorded  by  the 

Illuminated  by  the  moon 
The  lu8tre  of  the  inoon 

a.     Illuminated  by  the 


Moonstruck,  m55n'-str&k,  a.    Lunatick,  affected  by 
the  moon. 

Moonwort,  mo6n'-wurt,  s.    Stationflower,  honesty. 
Moony,  moOn'-ne,  a.    Lunated,  having  a  crescent  for 

the  standard  rese.T.bling  the  moon. 
Moor,  mOor,  s.  311.    a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bog,  a  tract 

of  low  and  watery  ground  ;  a  negro,  a  black-a-moor. 
i  0  Moor,  moor,  v.  a.  311.    To  fasten  by  anchors  or 

otherwise. 

To  Moor,  moor,  v.  n.  To  be  fixed,  to  be  stationed. 
Moorcock,  mOor'-kok,  s.  The  made  of  the  moorhen. 
Moorhen,  mo5r-h6n,  s.     A  fowl  that  feeds  in  the 

tens,  without  web  feet. 
Moorish,  mOOr'-lsh,  a.    Fenny,  marshy,  watery. 
Moorland,  mooi'-land,  s.   Marsh,  fen,  watery  ground. 
Moorstone,  mOOr'-stone,  s.    A  species  of  granite. 
MooRY,  moor-e,  a.  306.  311.    Marshy,  fenny. 
Moose,  mOose,  s.  306.    A  large  American  deer. 
To  Moot,  moot,  v.  a.  306.     To  plead  a  mock  cause, 
to  state  a  point  of  law  by  M  ay  of  exercise,  as  was  com- 
monly done  in  the  inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. 
Moot  case  or  point,  mOOt'-kiise,  s.    A  point  or  case 

unsettled  and  disputable. 
Mooted,  mOOt'-ed,  a.    Plucked  up  by  the  root. 
Mooter,^  moot'-flr,  s.  98.    A  disputer  of  moot  points. 
Mop,  mop,  s.    Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed 
to  a  long  handle,  with  which  maids  clean  the  tloors ;  a 
M  ry  mouth  made  in  contempt.  Not  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
To  Mop,  mop,  v.  a.    To  rub  with  a  mop. 
To  Mop,  mop,  i;.  n.     To  make  wry  mouths  in  con- 
tempt. Obsolete. 
To  Mope,  mope,  v.  n.    To  be  stupid,  to  drowse,  to 

be  in  a  constant  day-dream, 
lb  Mope,  mope,  v.  a 

of  natural  powers. 
Mope-eyed,  mope'-ide,  a.  21 
dim  sighted, 


Moppet,  moj)'-pit, ) 
MopsEY,  mop'-se,  ) 


To  make  spiritless,  to  deprive 
Blind  of  one  eye; 

89.  270. 


A  puppet  made  of 


To  moralize,  to  make 


gs  as  a  mop ;  a  fondling  name  for  a  girl. 
Mopus,  mo'-pus,  s.    A  drone,  a  dreamer. 
Moral,  mor'-ral,  a.  88.  168.    Relating  to  the  practice 
of  men  towards  each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or 
criminal,  good  or  bad;   reasoning   or  instructing  Mith 
regard  to  vice  and  virtue;  popular,  such  as  is  known  in 
the  general  business  of  life. 
Moral,  mor'-al,  s.    Morality,  practice  or  doctrine  of 
the  duties  of  life;  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction, 
the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form  the  morals. 
To  Moral,  mor'-iil,  v.  n. 

moral  refiections.   Not  used. 
Moralist,  mor'-ral-list,  s.      One  who  teaches  the 
duties  of  life. 

Morality,  mo-ral'-le-te,  s.  The  doctrine  of  the 
duties  of  life,  ethics;  the  form  of  an  action  which  makes 
it  the  subject  of  reward  or  punishment. 

To  Moralise,  nior'-ral-lze,  v.  a.  To  apply  to  moral 
purposes;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense. 

To  Moralise,  mor'-ral-lze,  v.  n.  To  speak  or  write 
on  moral  subjects. 

MoRALisER,  mor'-ral- 1-znr,  .<?.  98.  lie  who  moralises. 

Morally,  moi'-nll-e,  ad.  In  the  ethical  sense,  ac- 
cording lo  the  rules  of  virtue;  popularly. 

Morals,  mor'-riilz,  s.  The  practice  of  the  dutiew  of 
life,  behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

Morass,  mo  -riis',  s.    Fen,  bog,  moor. 

MoRiiiD,  mor'-bid,  a.  Diseased, 
to  health. 

>1ouitiDNEss,  mor'-Md-iies,  s. 

1\1  o u  B 1 F I  r A L,  1  n o r-li  1  r'- le  k i'l  I , 

^loitiui'u  K,  luor-'il r'-lik,  509. 

Mouiiosn,  mor-bose',  fl.  427.  Proceeding  from  disease, 
not  healthy. 

VIoiuiosiTY,  mor-bos'-8e-te,  s.    Diseased  state. 
>loRDA(  lovs,  mor-da  sliils,  a.    Riling,  apt  to  bite. 
Mordacity,  iiit»r-diW-bc-tc,  s,    Uiiing  quality. 


in  a  state  contrary 
Stalc  of  being  diseased. 
a.    Causing  diseases. 


MOR  (  313  )  MOT 

nSr  167,  n'ot  163  —  tlbe  171,  tfib  173,  bflU  173  —  Ail  299— pil4nd  313  —  thin  *66,  Tnis  4fi9. 


Sourly,  peevishly. 
Sourness,  peevishness. 
Moroseness,  aouruess, 


Mordant,  mor'-dant,  a.    Biting,  pungent,  acrid, 

The  lexicographers  would  have  more  properly  spelled 

this  word  Mordent,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latiu  mordeo^ 

to  bite.  ,  ,     t  4 

MoRDicANT,  mor  -de-kant,  a.    Biting,  acrid. 

MoRDiCAXiox,  raor-de-ka -shun,  s.  The  act  of  cor- 
roding or  biting. 

More,  more,  a.  In  greater  number,  in  greater  quan- 
tity, in  greater  degree;  greater. 

More,  more,  ad.  To  a  greater  degree  ;  the  particle 
that  forms  the  comparative  degree,  as.  More  happy ;  again, 
a  second  time,  as,  once  More;  no  More,  have  done;  no 
More,  110  longer  existing. 

More,  more.  s.  A  greater  quantity,  a  greater  degree ; 
greater  thing,  other  thing. 

MoREi,  mo-rel',  s.    A  plant;  a  kind  of  cherry. 

Moreland,  raore'-land,  s.  A  mountainous  or  hilly 
country. 

Moreover,  more-o'-\ur,  ad.  Beyond  what  has  been 
mentioned. 

Morigerous,  mo-r!d'-jer-us,  a.  Obedient,  obsequious, 
MoRiox,  mo-re-un,  s.  166.     A  helmet,  armour  for 

the  head,  a  casque. 
MoRisco,  mo-ris'-ko,  s.     A  dancer  of  the  morris  or 

moorish  dance. 

MoRX,  morn,  s.  The  first  part  of  the  day,  the  morning, 
3I0RM.VG,  mor'-ning,  s.     The  first  part  of  the  day, 

from  the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of  the  first 

fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course, 
MoRMNG-Gowpf,  mor-ning-goun',  s.     A  loose  gown 

worn  before  one  is  formally  dressed. 
MoRXiNG-STAR,  mor-ning-star',  s.    The  planet  Venus, 

when  she  shines  in  the  morning. 
Morose,  mo-rose ,  a.  427.  Sour  of  temper,  peevish, 

sullen. 

Morosely,  rao-rose'-le,  ad. 
Moroseness,  rao-rose'-nes,  s, 
Morosity,  mo-ros'-se-te,  s. 
peevishness. 

Morphew,  mor -fu,  s.    A  scurf  on  the  face. 

Morris-dance,  mor'-ris-danse,  s.  A  dance  in  which 
bells  are  gingled,or  staves  or  swords  clashed,  which  was 
learned  from  the  Moors;  Nine  Men's  Morris,  a  kind  of 
play,  with  nine  holes  in  the  ground. 

MoRRis-DAxcER,  mor'-rls-dan-sur,  s.  One  who  dan- 
ces the  moorish  dance. 

Morrow,  mor'-ro,  s.  327.  The  day  after  the  present 
day;  to-morrow,  on  the  day  after  this  current  day. 

Morse,  morse,  s.    A  sea  horse. 

Morsel,  mor'-sil,  s.  99.    A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth, 

a  mouthful;  a  small  quantity. 
MoRsuRE,  mor'-shure,  s.  452.    The  act  of  biting. 
MoRT,  mort,  s.  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the  game. 
Mortal,  mor'-tiil,  a.  88.    Subject  to  death,  doomed 

Home  time  to  die;  deadly,  destructive,  procuring  death; 

human,  belonging  to  man ;  extreme,  violent;  in  this  sense 

a  low  expression. 

Mortal,  mor'-tal,  s.    Man,  human  being. 
Mortality,  mor-tal'-le-te,  s.    Subjection  to  death, 

state  of  being  subject  to  death;  death ;  power  of  destruc- 
tion; frequency  of  death;  human  nature. 
Mortally,  mor'-tal-e,  ad.    Irrecoverably,  to  death  > 

extremely,  to  extremity. 
Mortar,  mor'-tur,  s.  88.  418.    A  strong  vessel  in 

which  materials  are  broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle ; 

a  short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  bombs  are  thrown. 
Mortar,  mor'-tur,  s.    Cement  made  of  lime  and  sand 

with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones  or  bricks 
3I0RTGAGE,  mor-j^iidje,  s.  90.  472.    A  dead  pledge, 

a  thing  put  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor;  the  state  of 

being  pledged. 

To  Mortgage,  m&r'-gadje,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to  put 
to  pledge. 

Mortgagee,  mor'-ga-jee,  s.  He  that  takes  or  re- 
ceives a  mortgage. 

Mortgager,  mor-ga-jur',  s.  98.  He  that  gives  a 
mortgage. 


MoRTiFEROUS,  mor-tir-fcr-us,  a.  Fatal,  deadly,  de- 
structive. 

Mortification,  mor-te-fe-ka -shun,  s.  The  state 
of  corrupting  or  losing  the  vital  qualities,  gangrene;  the 
act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hardships  and  macerations; 
humiliation,  subjection  of  the  passions;  vexation,  trouble. 

To  Mortify,  mor'-te-fl,  v.  a.  To  destroy  vital  qua- 
lities; to  destroy  active  powers,  or  essential  qualities;  to 
subdue  inordinate  passions;  to  macerate  or  harass  the 
body  to  compliance  with  the  mind;  to  humble,  to  depress, 
to  vex. 

To  Mortify,  mor'-te-fi,  v.  n.  To  gangrene,  to  cor- 
rupt; to  be  subdued,  to  die  away. 

Mortise,  mor'-tis,  s.  240.  441.  A  hole  cut  into  wood 
that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it. — See  Advertisement. 

To  Mortise,  mor'-tis,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  mortise, 
to  join  with  a  mortise. 

3I0RTMAI1V,  mort'-mane,  s.  Such  a  state  of  possession 
as  makes  it  unalienable. 

Mortuary,  mor'-tshu-ar-re,  s.  A  gift  left  by  a  man 
at  his  death  to  his  parish  church,  for  the  recompense  of 
his  personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid. 

MosAiCK,  mo-za'-]k,  a.  509.  Mosaick  is  a  kind  of 
painting  in  small  pebbles,  cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry 
colours. 

Moschetto,  mos-ke'-to,  S.  A  kind  of  gnat  exceedingly 

troublesome  in  some  part  of  the  West  Indies. 
Mos^UE,  mosk,  s.    A  Mahometan  temple. 
Moss,  mos,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Moss,  mos,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  moss. 
Mossiness,  mos'-se-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  covered 

or  overgrown  with  moss. 
Mossy,  mos'-se,  a.    Overgrown  with  moss. 
Most,  most,  a.    The  superlative  of  More.  Consisting 

of  the  greatest  number,  consisting  of  the  greatest  quantity. 
Most,  most,  ad.     The  particle  noting  the  superlative 

degree ;  as,  the  Most  incentive,  iu  the  greatest  degree. 
Most,  most,  s.     The  greatest  number;    the  greatest 

value;  the  greatest  degree;  the  greatest  quantity. 
Mostick,  mos'-tik,  s.    A  painter's  staff. 
Mostly,  most'-le,  ad.    For  the  greatest  part. 
MosTWHAT,  raost'-whot,  ad.    For  the  most  part.  Not 

used. 

MoTATioN,  rao-ta -shun,  s.    Act  of  moving. 

Mote,  mote,  s.  A  small  particle  of  matter,  any  thing 
proverbially  little. 

Mote,  mote.    For  Might.  Obsolete. 

Moth,  moth,  s.  467.  A  small  winged  insect  that  eats 
cloths  and  hangings. 

Mother,  miiTH  -ur,  s.  165.  469.  A  woman  that  has 
born  a  child,  correlative  to  son  or  daughter  ;  that  which 
has  produced  any  thing;  that  which  has  preceded  in 
time,  as,  a  Mother  church  to  chapels;  hysterical  passion; 
a  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  woman;  Mother-in- 
law,  a  husband's  or  wife's  mother;  a  thick  substance 
concreting  in  liquors,  the  lees  or  scum  concreted. 

Mother,  muTH-fir,  a.  165.  Had  at  the  birth,  native, 
as.  Mother  wit. 

To  Mother,  muTn'-ur,  v.  n.    To  gather  concretion. 

Mother-of-pearl,  miiTH'-ur-ov-perl,  s.  A  kind  of 
coarse  pearl,  the  shell  in  which  pearls  are  generated. 

Motherhood,  muTii'-iir-hud,  s.  The  office,  state, 
or  character  of  a  motlitr. 

Motherless,  miixH'-ar-les,  a.  Destitute  of  a  mother. 

Motherly,  maTii'-ur-le,  a.  Belonging  to  a  mother, 
suitable  to  a  mother.    ^  ^  ^ 

Motherwort,  mQTH -ur-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 

MoTHERY,  muTH-ur-e,  a.  557.  Concreted,  full  of 
concretions,  dreggy,  feculent ;  used  of  liquors. 

MoTHMtiLLEiN,  mofA-mul'-lin,  s.    A  plant. 

MoTHWORT,  mot/i'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 

MoTHY,  moth'-e,  a.    Full  of  moths. 

Motion,  mo- shun,  s.  The  act  of  changing  place; 
manner  ofmovingthe  body,  port,  gait;  change  of  posture, 
action,  teiidcncj;  of  the  mind,  thought,  proposal  made; 
impulse  communicated. 

Motionless,  mo -shun-lCs,  a.  Wanting  motion, 
vvithout  motion. 

Br 


bein<. 


MOU  (314)  MOU 


«^559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  fat  81  —  93, 

Motive,  mo'-tlv,  a.  157.  Causing  motion,  having 
movement;  having  the  power  to  move;  having  power  to 
change  place. 

MoTiTE,  nio'-tiv,  s.  That  which  determines  the  choice, 
that  which  incites  to  action. 

Motley,  mot'-le,  a.    Mingled  with  various  colours. 

Motor,  mo'-tor,  s.  166.    A  mover. 

3I0TORY,  rao'-tur-re,  a.  512.    Giving  motion. 
tJ'  For  the  last  0,  see  Domestick. 

MoTTO,  mot'-to,  s.  A  sentence  added  to  a  device,  or 
prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

To  Move,  mOov,  v.  a.  164.  To  put  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  to  put  in  motion;  to  give  an  impulse  to;  to 
propose,  to  recommend;  to  persuade,  to  prevail  on  the 
mind;  to  atfect,  to  touch  pathetically,  to  stir  passion;  to 
make  anirry ;  to  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

Move,  inoov,  v.  n.  65.  To  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; to  walk,  to  bear  the  body;  to  go  forward. 

Moveable,  mOOv'-ii-bl,  a.  405.     Capable  of  being 
moved,  not  fixed,  portable;  changing  the  time  of  the  year. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  mute  e  is  preserved  in 

this  word  and  its  relatives  because  the  preceding  o  has  not 

its  general  sound.— See  Rhyming  Dictionanj,  Vrtfwgra- 

fhical  Aphorism  10. 

Moveables,  niOOv'-a-blz,  s.  405.  Goods,  furniture, 
distinguished  from  real  or  immoveable  possessions. 

Moveables  ESS,  moOv'-a-bl-ncs,  s.  Mobility,  possi- 
bility to  be  moved. 

MovEABLY,  moov'-a-bic,  ad.   So  as  it  may  be  moved. 

Moveless,  indOv'-les,  a.  Unmoved,  not  to  be  put  out 
of  the  place. 

MovEMEJiT,  moov'-ment,  s.  Manner  of  moving;  motion. 
Movent,  mo'-vent,  a.  Moving. 

Mover,  moo'-viir,  s.  98.  The  person  or  thing  that 
gives  motion ;  something  that  moves ;  a  proposer. 

Moving,  inoo'-ving,  'part.  a.  Pathetick,  touching,  ad- 
apted to  affect  the  passions. 

Movingly,  inOo'-ving-le,  ad.  Pathetically,  so  as  to 
seize  the  passions. 

Mould,  mold,  s.  318.    A  kind  of  concretion  on  the 
top  or  outside  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp;  earth, 
soil,  ground  in  which  any  thing  grows,  matter  of  wliich 
any  thing  is  made  ;  the  matrice  in  which  any  thing  is 
cast,  in  which  any  thing  receives  its  form;  cast,  form. 
tSr  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  this  and  similar 
words,  chiefly  among  the  vulgar,  which  is,  sounding  the 
word  as  if  it  were  written  mo-oold.    This  sound  is  often 
heard  among  incorrect  speakers,  where  there  is  no  diph- 
thong, as  in  cold,  bold,  sold,  etc.  pronounced  co-oold,  bo- 
vold,  80-oold,  etc.  while  the  true  pronunciation  of  these 
words  has  nothing  of  the  u  or  oo  in  it,  but  is  exactly  like 
Joard,  soCd,  cajoPd,  etc.  the  preterits  of  the  verbs  to  foal. 
to  sole,  and  to  cajole,  etc.    For  there  is  no  middle  sound 
between  owl  and  hole;  and  the  words  in  question  must 
either  rhyme  with  howl'd  or  foal'd;  but  the  last  is  clearly 
the  true  pronunciation. 

This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  was 
frecjuently  written  viold,  which  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
its  Saxon  derivation,  and  uas  less  liable  to  mi.xpronuncia- 
tion  than  the  present  spelling.  The  word  has  three  signi- 
ficatioiiH :  Mould,  concretions  occasioned  by  decuy ;  whence 
to  moulder,  to  waste  away  ;  mould,  or  earth,  tiiat  to  which 
decay  reduces  bodies  ;  and  a  mould,  a  form  to  cast  metals 
in.  A  diversity  of  pronunciation  Jias  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish the  lirst  of  these  senses  from  the  rest,  by  sounding 
it  80  as  to  rhyme  with  howl'd  ;  but  these  distinctions  of 
sound  under  the  same  spelling,  ought  to  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible avoided.    I'or  the  reasons  see  Bowl. 

To  Mot  LD,  mold,  v.  n.  To  contract  cuncrctcd  mat- 
ter, to  gather  mould. 

To  Mot  LI),  mold,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  mould. 

To  MovM),  mold,  V.  a.  To  form,  to  shape,  to  model; 
to  knead,  as,  to  Monid  bread. 

Moi  LDAiiLK,  mold'-ii  bl,  a.    That  may  be  moulded. 

Moi  li)i;h,  mold'  or,  s.  })H.    He  who  moulds. 

To  Moi  LDiji,  mol'-dur,  v.  n.  To  be  turned  to  dust, 
to  peri»-h  in  dust. 

To  Moi  LiiEK,  mol'-di'ir,  v.  a.    To  turn  to  dust. 
MorLUI>KhH,  mol'-dr-n/'K,  s.  The  Kin(eofb«ing  mouldy. 
Moi  LUiKti,  muld'-iil^,  a.    Omumentul  cavities  in  wood 
or  Htuue. 


m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — n&  162,  mSve  164, 

Mould  WARP,  mold'-warp,  s.    A  mole,  a  small  animal 

that  throws  up  the  earth. 
Mouldy,  mol'-de,  a.    Overgrown  with  concretion. 
To  Moult,  molt,  v.  n.  318.    To  shed  or  change  the 

feathers,  to  lose  the  feathers. 
To  Mouivcn,  miiush,  v.  a.  314.    To  eat.  Obsolete. 
Mound,  moiind,  s.  313.    Any  thing  raised  to  fortify  or 

defend. 

Mount,  mount,  s.  313.  A  mountain,  a  hill;  an  arti- 
ficial hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or  other  place  ;  a  part  of  a  fan. 

To  Mount,  mount,  v.  n.  To  rise  on  high ;  to  tower, 
to  be  built  up  to  great  elevation;  to  get  ou  horseback; 
lor  Amount,  to  attain  in  value. 

To  Mount,  moiint,  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft,  to  lift  on 
high ;  to  ascend,  climb  ;  to  place  on  horseback  ;  to  embel- 
lish with  ornaments,  as,  to  Mount  a  gun;  to  put  the 
parts  of  a  fan  together ;  to  Mount  guard,  to  do  duty  and 
watch  at  any  particular  post;  to  Mount  a  cannon,  to  set 
a  piece  on  its  wooden  frame,  for  the  more  easy  carriage 
and  management  in  liring  it. 

Mountain,  mouu'-tin,  s.  208.  A  large  hill,  a  vast 
protuberance  of  the  earth. 

Mountain,  moun'-tin,  a.    Found  on  the  mountains. 

Mountaineer,  moun-tin-neer',  s.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  mountains ;  a  savage,  a  freebooter,  a  ruslick. 

Mountainous,  moun'-thi-nus,  a.  Hilly,  full  of  moun- 
tains; large  as  mountains,  huge,  bulky;  inhabiting 
mountains. 

IVIouNTAiNousNEss,  moun'-ttn-nus-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  full  of  mountains, 

MouNTANT,  moun'-tant,  a.    Rising  on  high. 

Mountebank,  moun'-te-bank,  s.  A  doctor  that  mounts 
a  bench  in  the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  remedies 
and  cu        any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

To  JMountebank,  mouu'-te-banlf,  v.  a.  To  cheat  by 
false  boasts  and  pretences. 

Mounter,  moiint'-fir,  s.  98.    One  that  mounts. 

lVIounty,  moun'-te,  s.    The  rise  of  a  hawk. 

To  MoirRN,  morne,  v.  n.  318.  To  grieve,  to  be 
sorrowful;  to  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow;  to  preserve  ap- 
pearance of  grief. 

To  Mourn,  morne,  v.  a.  To  grieve  for,  to  lament ; 
to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

Mourner,  morn'-Qr,  s.  98.  One  that  mourns,  one 
that  grieves;  one  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

Mournful,  morn'-ful,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
sorrow ;  causing  sorrow;  sorrowful,  feeling  sorrow;  be- 
tokening sorrow,  expressive  of  grief. 

Mournfully,  morn'-ful-le,  ad.  Sorrowfully,  with 
sorrow. 

MoiRNFULNEss,  niuni'-fiil-nes,  s.      Sorrow,  grief; 

show  of  grief,  appearance  of  sorrow. 
Mourning,  morn'-iiig,  s.    Lamentation,  sorrow;  the 

dress  of  sorrow. 
Mourningly,  morn'-ing-le,  ad.  With  the  appearance 

of  sorrowing. 

Mouse,  moi'ise,  s.  Plural  Mice.  The  smallest  of  all 
beasts,  a  little  aninml  haunting  houses  and  cornlields. 

To  Mouse,  moiV/e,  v.  n.  313.  437.    To  catch  mice. 

Mouse -holk,  mouse'-hole,  s.    Small  hole. 

MousER,  moi\'//-ur,  s.  98.  437.    One  that  hunts  mice, 

Mousetail,  mousc'-tiile,  s.    An  herb. 

Mousetrap,  moiise'-trap,  s.  A  snare  or  gin  in  which 
mice  are  taken. 

Mouth,  mou{/t,  s.  467.    The  aperture  in  the  head 

of  anv  animal  at  which  the  food  is  received;  the  open- 
ing, that  at  which  any  thing  enters,  the  entrance;  the 
instrionent  of  speaking;  a  speaker,  the  principal  ora- 
tor, in  burles(|ue  language;  rrv,  \oi<e;  distortion  of  the 
Mouth,  wry  face  ;  d<»wn  in  the  Mouth,  (lejected,  clouded. 

To  Mot  TH,  moiiTll,  V.  n.  4()7.  To  speak  big,  to 
speak  in  a  strong  and  loud  \oic«',  (o  vociferate. 

To  MoiiTll,  moiVni,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  voice  af- 
fect<"dly  big ;  to  chew,  to  eat ;  to  seize  in  the  mouth ;  to  form 
by  the  mouth. 

Moi'Tiii  D,  moi'iTiid,  a.  359.   Furnished  with  a  mouth, 
MouTii-FiiiENU,  moii///'-rr('nd,  s.    One  who  professcj" 
friendship  without  iulcuding  it. 


MUD  (  315  )  MUL 

nor  1G7,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tiib  172,  bull  173  —  oil  299  —  pSund  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


MouTHFri,,  moiit^'-fiil,  s.    What  the  mouth  contains 

at  once;  any  proverbially  small^qiiantity. 
Mouth- HoxouR,  moiif/i'-on-niir,  s.  Civility  outwardly 

espressed  without  sincerity. 
MouTHLES;!,  mouf /I'-les,  a.    Without  a  mouth. 
3Iow,  mou,  s.  323.    A  loft  or  chamber  where  any  hay 

or  corn  is  laid  up. 
To  Mow,  mo,  V.  a.  324.    To  cut  with  a  sithe  ;  to  cut 

down  with  ?peed  and  violence. 
To  Mow,  mou,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  mow. 
Mow,  mou,  s.  '6'lo.  Wry  mouth,  distorted  face.  Obsolete. 
To  MowBiRX,  mou -burn,  v.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat 

in  the  mow  tor  want  of  being  dry. 
MowEK,  mo'-iir,  s.  98.    One  who  cuts  with  a  sithe. 
MoxA,  mok'-sa,  S.  92.     An  Indian  moss,  used  in  the 

cure  of  the  gout  by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved. 
Mo\LE,  moil,  s.  329.     A  mule,  an  animal  generated 

between  ihe  horse  and  the  ass.   Not  used. 
MrcH,  mutsh,  a.  352.  Large  in  quantity,  long  in  time, 

many  in  iiunibt  r. 
Ml  en,  mtitsh,  ad.  352.    In  a  great  degree,  by  far  ; 

often,  or  long  nearly. 
3IrcH,  mutsh,  S.  A  great  deal,  multitude  in  number, 
abundance  in  quantity  ;  more  than  enough,  a  heavy  ser- 
vice or  burden;  any  assignable  quantity  or  degree;  an 
uncommon  thiuir,  something  strange;  to  make  Much  ot, 
to  treat  with  regard,  to  fondle.  ^ 
Much  at  one,  mfitsli-at-wun',  ad.    Of  equal  value, 

of  equal  influence. 
MrcHMHAT,  mutsh'-whot,  ad.    Nearly.    Little  used. 
MrciD,  mu -sid,  a.    Slimy,  musty. 
MuciDNES;!,  mu'-sitl-ne!!,  s.    Sliminess,  mustiness. 
]\luciLAGE,  mu'-se-ladje,  S.  90.    A  slimy  or  viscous 
body,  a  body  with  moisture  sufficient  to  hold  it  together. 
MuciLAGixou-!,  mu-se-lad-jin-us,  a.    Slimy,  viscous, 

soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity. 
MrcK,  muk,  S.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds;  any  thing 
lovr,  mean,  and  lillhy  ;  to  run  a  Muck,  signifies,  to  run 
madly  and  atfack  all  that  we  meet. 
To  Muck,  muk.  v.  a.    To  manure  with  muclc,  to  dung. 
MucKiXDER,  mfik'-in-dur,  s.     A  handkerchief.  Not 

used,  except  in  the  Provinces. 
MucKHiLL,  mfik'-lill,  s.  400.    A  dunghil. 
MucKiNESs,  mfik'-ke-nC-s,  s.    Nasliness;  filth. 
MucKLE,  muk'-kl,  a.  Wd.    Much.  Obsolete. 
MucKSWEAT,  mi'ik'-swet,  S.    Profuse  sweat. 
Mt'ckworm,  muk'-wurm,  s.    A  worm  that  lives 

dung;  a  uiisfr,  a  curmudgeon. 
Mucky,  muk'-kc,  a.    Nasty,  filthy. 
Mucouj!,  niu-kfis,  a.  314.    Slimy,  viscous, 
MucorsxEss,  mu-kus-nes,  s.    Slime,  viscosity. 
MvcuLENT,  mu-kii-lent,  a.    Viscous,  slimy. 

f^f'  The  \  ouel  u,  in  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  and  similar 
words,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  shortening  power 
of  the  antepenultimate  and  secondary  accent ;  any  other 
vowel  but  w,  unless  followed  by  a  diphthong,  would  have 
been  short.  This  arises  from  no  regard  to  the  Latin  quan- 
tity in  the  word  Mucutf^ntus^  for  the  u  in  culinar;;,  and 
mutilate,  etc. is  long  in  English,  though  short  in  the  Latin 
culinarius,  wutito,  etc.  So  that  the  long  u  in  this  and 
similar  words  is  an  idiom  of  our  own  pronunciation 
511.  530. 

Mucus,  mu'-kus,  s.    The  viscous  substance  discharged 

at  the  nose ;  any  viscous  matter. 
Till  D,  mud,  s.    The  slime  at  the  bottom  of  still  water 

earth  well  moistened  with  water. 
To  Mud,  mud,  v.  a.    To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud 

to  make  turbid,  to  pollute  Mith  dirt, 
MuDDlLY,  miid'-d(;-lc,  ad.  Turbidly,  wih  foul  mixture. 
Mui)DT\ESS,  mud'-de-ncs,  s.      Turbiduess,  foulness 

caused  by  mud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 
To  MuDWLE,  miid'-dl,  v.  a.  405.     To  make  turbid 

to  foul;  to  make  half  drunk,  to  cloud  or  stupify. 
Muddy,  mud'-de,  a.    Turbid,  foul  with  mud;  impure 

dark ;  cloudy,  dull. 
To  Muddy,  mud'-de,  v.  a.    To  make  muddy,  to  cloud 

to  disturb. 


a.  383.  Moist,  damp. 


MuDsucKER,  mud'-«uk-kur,  s.    A  eea  fowl. 
Mudavall,  miid'-wull,  s.  A  wall  built  without  mortar. 
MuDWALLED,  mfid'-AViilld,  a.  339.  Having  a  mud  wall. 
To  MuE,  mil,  V.  n.    To  moult,  to  change  feathers. 
Muff,  im'il",  s.    A  soft  cover  for  the  hands  in  winter. 
To  Muffle,  muf'-fl,  v.  a.  405.    To  cover  from  the 

weather;  to  bliiulfold;  to  conceal,  to  involve. 
Muffler,  luuf  -fl-ur,    s.      A  cover  for  the  face;  a 

part  of  a  woman's  dress  by  which  the  face  is  covered. 
Ml  FTI,  muf-te,  s.  The  high  priest  of  the  Mahometans. 
Mug,  mug',  s.    A  cup  to  drink  out  of. 
Muggy,  mu<^'-ge, 
MuGGisH,  mng'-gl^h,  i 

t5=  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  is  a  corruption 
of//jMrAy,  which  Johnson  and  other  writers  explain  by  dark, 
cloudy,  etc.  but  Skinner  tells  us  it  is  used  in  Lincolnshire 
to  signify  darkness,  accompanied  by  heat;  and  as  this  tem- 
perament of  the  weather  is  commonly  accompanied  by  mois- 
iire,  the  word  is  generally  used  to  signify  a  dark,  close, 
rm,  and  moist  state  of  the  air.  As  this  word  is  not  very 
egitimately  derived,  it  is  seldom  heard  among  the  learned 
and  polite;  but  as  it  affords  us  a  new  complex  idea,  and  is 
'n  much  use  among  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  it  seems  not 
unworthy  of  being  adopted. 

3IuGH0irsE,  mug' -house,  s.    Aji  alehouse,  a  low  house 

of  entertainment. 
MuGiE!\T,  mu'-je-ent,  a.  Bellowing, 
Mulatto,  mu-lut'-to,  s.    One  begot  between  a  white 

and  a  black. 

Mulberry,  miil'-ber-re,  s.    Tree  and  fruit. 
Mulct,  mfiikt,  s.  A  fine,  a  penalty;  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
To  Mulct,  raulkt,  r.  a.  To  punish  w  ith  fine  or  forfeiture. 
Mule,  mule,  s.    An  animal  generated  between  a  he 

ass  and  a  mare,  or  between  a  horse  and  a  she  ass. 
Muleteer,  mil' -Ict-teer',  s.    Mule-driver,  horseboy. 
Muliebrity,  nui-le-6b'-bre-te,  s.    Womanhood,  the 

correspondent  (o  virility. 
Mulish,  mii'-lisili,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  a  mule, 

obstinate. 

To  Mull,  mall,tJ,  a.  To  soften,  as  wine  when  burnt  and 
sweetened  ;  to  heat  any  li(|uor,  and  sweeten  and  spice  it, 
MuLLAR,  mur  iur,  s.  88.  A  stone  held  in  the  hand 
with  w  hich  any  powder  is  ground  upon  a  horizontal  stone. 
Mullein,  mi'il'-lin,  s.  A  plant. 
Mullet,  mfd'-lk,  s.  A^  sea  fish, 
Mulligrubjs,  luul'-le-griibz,  s.  Twisting  of  the  guts. 
A  low  word 

Mulse,  mulse,  S.  Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey. 
Multangular,  mfilt-ang'-gii-lar,  a.  Many- cornered, 

having  many  corners,  polygonal.  ^    ^  ^ 
MuLTAiVGULARLY,  miiU-aiig'-gu-lar-le,  ad.  With 
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many  corners.  „     «     ,    ,    ,  , 

Multangularaess,  miilt-ang-gu-lar-nes,  s. 


State 


of  being  polygonal.        ,     „  ,      ,4  .^n 
MiJLTiCAPSULAR,  iiiul-te-kap -sliu-lar,  a. 4a2.  Divided 

into  many  partitions  or  cells.  ^  ^ 
Multifarious,  mfil-te-fa'-re-us,  a.     Having  great 

multiplicity,  having  different  respects,  ^ 
Multifariously,  raul-te-fa  -re-us-le,  ad.  With  mul- 
tiplicity. ,      ,  pi,     1   -  S 

Multifariousness,  mul-te-m -re-us-nes,  s.  Multi- 
plied diversity. 

Multiform,  mul'-te-form,  a.  Having  various  shapes 
or  appearances. 

Multiformity,  mul-te-for'-me-te,  $.  Diversity  of 
shapes  or  appearances  subsisting  in  the  same  thing. 

Multilateral,  mul-te-ldt'-tcr-iil,  a.    Having  many 

MuLTiL09rous,mQl-tir-lo-kwusa.5l8.  Very  talkative. 
MuLTixomivAL,  mul-te-nom'-me-nal,  a.  Having  many 

names.  ,,,42        ^  o 

MuLTiPAROUS,  mul-tip  -pa-rus,  a.  518.  Bringing  many 

at  a  birth,       ,  ,    ,  „ 
MuLTiPEDE,  miir-te-ped,s.  A  insect  with  many  feet. 

See  Millepedes.  . 
Multiple,  mul'-te-pl,  s.  405.    A  term  in  arithmetick, 
Hr  2 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdU  83,  fat  81  -  me  93,  mU  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 

To  chew  by  great 


when  one  number  contains  another  several  times ;  as,  nine 
is  the  multiple  of  three,  containing  it  three  times, 

Mlltipliable,  mul'-te-pli-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
multiplied.  o  ,    ,      t  4 

MuLTiPLiABLENESS,  miil'-te-pll-a-bl-nes,  s.  Capacity 
of  being  multiplied. 

MvLTiPLicABiiE,  mul'-te-ple-Iiti-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  arithmetically  multiplied. 

MriiTiPiiicA^D,  mul-te-ple-kand',  s.  The  number  to 
be  multiplied  in  arithmetick. 

MiLTiPLiCATE,  mul-tip'-ple-kate,  a.  91.  Consisting 
of  more  than  one. 

Multiplication,  mul-te-ple-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
multiplying  or  increasing  any  number  by  addition 
production  of  more  of  the  same  kind ;  in  arithmetick,  the 
increasing  of  any  one  number  by  another,  so  often  as 
there  are  units  in  that  number  by  which  the  one  is  in- 
creased. 

MuLTiPLicATOR,  mul-te-ple-ka -tur,  s.  186.  The 
number  by  which  another  number  is  multiplied. 

Mfltiplicity,  miil-te-plis'-e-te,  s.  More  than  one 
of  the  same  kind;  state  of  being  many. 

MuLTiPLiciors,  nial-te-plisli -us,  a.  Manifold,  Obsolete. 

3Iitltiplier,  mul'-te-pli-i'ir,  s.  98.  One  who  multi 
plies  or  increases  the  number  of  any  thing ;  the  multipli 
cator  in  arithmetick. 

To  Multiply,  mul'-te-pli,  v.  a.  To  increase  in  num- 
ber ;  to  make  more  by  generation,  accumulation,  or  addi 
tion;  to  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  multiplication 

To  Multiply,  raiil'-te-pli,  v.  n.  To  grow  in  number 
to  increase  themselves. 

Multipotent  mul-tip'-p6-tent,  a.  Having  manifold 
power. 

Multipresetvce,  mul-te-prez'-ense,  s.    The  power 

or  act  of  being  present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the 

same  time. — See  Omnipresence. 
Multisiliquous,  mul-te-sU'-le-kwus,  a.     The  same 

with  corniculate ;  used  of  plants  whose  seed  is  contained 

in  many  distinct  seed-vessels. 
Multitude,  miil'  te-tude,  s.  463.    Many,  more  than 

one ;  a  great  number,  loosely  and  indefinitely ;  a  crowd 

or  throng,  the  vulgar. 
Multitudinous,  mul-te-tu'-de-nus,  a.     Having  the 

appearance  of  a  multitude;  manifold. 
Multivagant,  mul-tiv'-va-gant, 
Mijltivagous,  mul-tiv'-Ya-gus, 

or  strays  much  abroad. 
MuLTivious,  mul-tlv'-ve-us,  a. 

manifold. 

Multocular,  mult-6k'-ku-lar,  a. 
than  two. 

Mum,  mum,  inter}.    A  word  denoting  prohibition  to 

speak;  silence,  hush. 
Mum,  mum,  s.    Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 
To  Ml  MBLE,  mum'-bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  speak  inwardly, 

to  grumble,  to  mutter ;  to  speak  indistinctly ;  to  chew,  to 

bite  softly. 

To  Mumble,  mum'-bl,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  low  in- 
articulate voice;  to  mouth  gently;  to  slubber  over,  to 
huppress,  to  utter  imperfectly. 

Mi  MKLKR,  miuii'-bl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  speaks  in- 
articulately, a  nmtterer. 

Ml'mbli.xgly,  miim'-bl-ing-le,  ad.  With  inarticulate 
utterance. 

To  Mr  MM,  m&m,  v.  a.  To  mask,  tu  frolick  in  disguise. 
Obttolele. 

MuMMKii,  inum'-mur,  8.  98.      A  masker,  one  who 

perforniH  fntiirkH  in  a  personated  dress. 
Ml  MMKKY,  iiiuiu'-inur-ru,  8.  557.     Masking,  frolick 

in  maskH,  foolery. 

Mr>iMV,  inftm'  iiu';,  h.  a  dead  body  preserved  by  the 
Fpjptiaii  art  of  nnbalining ;  IMumniy  is  used  among  gar 
den«TM  for  a  hort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  and  graft- 
ing <tl  IrecH. 

To  Ml  MP,  mump,  v.  a.  To  nibble,  to  bito  quick,  to 
chew  mIiIi  a  rontinnrd  nuilion;  to  tulk  low  and  quick;  in 
cant  languii^e,  to  go  u  bt-gging. 

Mi  MPKK,  niftiiip'-flr,  v.  !)H.     A  beggar. 

Mlmph,  iniiliipti,  8.  tiullenncHH,  Nilcul  anger;  a  disease. 


a.  That  wanders 

Having  many  ways. 
Having  more  eyes 


To  Munch,  munsli,  v.  a.  352. 

mouthfuls. 

MuNCHER,  mimsh'-fir,  s.  98.    One  that  munches. 
Mundane,  mun -dane,  a.    Belonging  to  the  world. 
MuNDATiON,  mun-da -shun,  s.    The  act  of  cleansing. 
MuNDATORY,  mun'-da-tiii'-r^,  a.    Having  the  power 

to  cleanse.— For  the  0,  see  Domesticl-,  512. 
MuNDiCK,  raan'-dik,  s.    A  kind  of  marcasite  found  in 

tin  mines. 

\IuNDiFicATiON,  muu-de-fe-ka -shuH,  s.    The  act  of 

cleansing. 

MuNDiFicATiVE,  mun'-dif-fe-ka-tiv,  a.  Cleansing, 
having  the  power  to  cleanse.— See  Justificative. 

To  MuNDiEY,  mun'-de-fj,  v.  a.  185.  To  cleanse,  to 
make  clean. 

MuwDivAGANT,  miin-dlv'-va-gant,  a.  518.  Wander- 
ing through  the  world. 

MuNDUNGUs,  miin-di\ng'-gus,  s.    Stinking  tobacco. 

MuNERARY,  mii'-ne-ia-re,  a.  512.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  a  gift. 

MuxGREL,  mimg'-gril,  s.  99.  Any  thing  generated  be- 
tween different  kinds,  any  thing  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  different  causes  or  parents. 

MuNGREL,  mung'-gril,  a.  Generated  between  diffe- 
rent natures,  baseborn,  degenerate. 

Municipal,  mu-nis'-se-pal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  cor- 
poration. 

3IuNiciPALiTY,  mu-ne-se-pal'-e-te,  s.  The  people  of 
a  district,  in  the  division  of  Republican  France. 

Munificence,  mu-nif -fe-sense,  s.  Liberality,  the  act 
of  giving.  ^ 

iVIuNiFiCEPST,  mu-nif -fe-sent,  a.    Liberal,  generous. 

Munificently,  mu-nif'-fe-sent-le,  ad.  Liberally, 
generously. 

Muniment,  mu-ne-ment,s.  Fortification,  stronghold; 

support,  defence. 
To  Munite,  mu-nlte',  v,  a.     To  fortify,  to  streng- 
then.  A  word  not  in  use. 
Munition,  mu-iiish'-un,  s.    Fortification,  stronghold; 

ammunition;  materials  for  war. 
MuNNiON,  mun'-yun,  s.  113.     Munnions  are  the  up- 
right posts  that  divide  the  lights  in  a  window-frame. 

"-  "  -ridje,  s.  90.    Money  paid  to  keep  walls 


Pertaining  to  a  wall. 
The  act  of  killing  a  man 

a.     To  kill  a  man  unlaw- 

Onc  who  has  shed 


Murage,  mu 

in  repair. 
Mural,  mu -ral,  a.  177. 
Murder,  mur'-dur,  s.  98. 

unlawfully. 
To  Murder,  mi'ir-dfir,  v 

fully  ;  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end  to. 
Murderer,  mQr'-diii'-i\r,  s.  557. 

human  blood  unlawfully. 
Murderess,  mfir'-diir-cs,  s.    A  woman  that  commits 

murder. 

Murderment,  mur'-dur-m^nt,  s.  The  act  of  killing 
unlawfully. 

Murderous,  miir -dur-us,  a.  555.  Bloody,  guihy  of 
murder. 

Mure,  mure,  s.    A  wall.    TVot  in  use. 

Mureimger,  mu'-rSn-ji'ir,  s.  177.  An  overseer  of  a  wall. 

This  word  is  often  improperly  pronounced  with  tho 
u  short,  as  if  written  Murrvn^er. 

MuRiATiCK,  mu-re-at'-tik,  a.    Partaking  of  the  tasto 

or  nature  of  brine. 
Murk,  murk,  s.    Darkness,  want  of  light. 
Murky,  miirk'-kc,  a.     Dark,  cloudy,  Mantiug  light. 

See  MtifTfrtj. 

Murmur,  mnr'-mur,  s.  Alow  continued  buzzing  noise ; 
a  complaint  half  supproHsed. 

To  Murmur,  innr'-mi\r,  v.  n.  To  give  a  low  buzzing 
sound;  to  grumble,  lo  utter  hocret  discontent. 

Mi  RMURKK,  inur'-mur-n"ir,  s.  98.  Ouc  who  re- 
pines, a  grumbler,  a  rej)iner. 

MriiK\iN,  mur'-rin,  s.  208.    The  plagnc  in  cattle. 
^li  iiiiEY,  iiii^r'-rr,  a.  270.    Darkly  red. 
MiiRRio.\,  mur'-re-un^  s.  113.     A  helmet,  a  casque. 


MUS  (  317  ) 

nor  167,  n6t  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173  —  511  299 


S.  A  kind  of  sweet 


MuscADEii,  mus'-ka-del, 

MrscADiNE,  mus'-ka-dine,  149 
grape,  sweet  wine,  and  sweet  pear'. 

Muscat,  niiis'-kat,  s.  A  delicious  grape  having  the 
flavour  of  musk ;  a  kind  of  sweet  pear. 

MrscLE,  mfis'-sl,  s.  351.  405.  The  fleshy  fibrous 
part  of  an  animal  body,  the  immediate  instrument  of  mo- 
tion ;  a  bivalve  shell  lish. 

MuscosiTY,  mfis-kos'-se-te,  s.  Mossiness. 

Muscular,  mfls'-ku-lar,  a.  88.  Performed  by  muscles. 

MuscuiiARiTY,  mus-ku-lar'-re-te,  s.  The  state  of 
having  muscles.^ 

MuscuLOUS,  mfis'-ku-lus,  a.  314.  Full  of  muscles, 
braw  ny ;  pertaining  to  a  muscle. 

Muse,  muze,  s.  One  of  the  nine  sister  goddesses  who, 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  are  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  liberal  arts. 

Muse,  muze,  s.  Deep  thought,  close  attention,  absence 
of  mind  ;  the  power  of  poetry. 

To  3IusE,  muze,  v.  n.  To  ponder,  to  study  in  silence  ; 
to  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  wonder,  to  be  amazed. 

MusEFUL,  muze' -fill,  a.  Deep-thinking. 

MusEB,  mu'-zar,  S.  98.  One  who  muses,  one  apt  to 
be  absent  of  mind. 

3IusEUM,  mu'-ze'-um,  S.  A  repository  of  learned  cu- 
riosities.—See  JPygmean. 

Mushroom,  mflsh'-room,  s.  Mushrooms  are,  by  curious 
naturalists,  esteemed  perfect  plants,  though  their  Howers 
and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered ;  an  upstart,  a 
wretch  risen  from  the  dunghil. 

MusiiROOMSTOXE,  mfisli -roOm-stonc,  s.  A  kind  of  fossil. 

MusiCK,  mu-zik,  s.  400.  The  science  of  havmonical 
sounds-,  instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 

Musical,  mu'-ze-kal,  a.  Harmonious,  melodious,  sweet 
sounding;  belonging  to  musick. 

Musically,  mu'-ze-kal-le,  ad.  Harmoniously,  with 
sweet  sound. 

MusiCALNESs,  mu'-ze-kal-nes,  s.  Harmony. 

3IusiClAN,  mu-zisli'-un,  s.  357.  One  skilled  in  har- 
mony, one  who  performs  upon  instruments  of  musick. 

Musk,  musk,  s.  A  very  powerful  perfume ;  it  is  pro- 
cured from  a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 

Musk,  mfisk,  s.    Grape  hyacinth,  or  grapc-flowcr. 

MusKAPPLE,  musk'-ap-pl,  s.  405.    A  kind  of  apple. 

MusKCAT,  musk'-kat,  s.  The  animal  from  which 
musk  is  got. 

MusKCHERRY,  musk'-tshcr-re,  s.    A  sort  of  cherry. 
Musket,  musk'-kit,  s.  99. 

male  hawk  of  a  small  kind. 
Musketeer,  mus-ke-teer',  s, 

is  his  musket. 
MusKETOON,  mus-ke-toon ,  s. 

gun  of  a  large  bore. 
MusKiNESs,  mils' -ke-nes,  s. 
MusKMELOX,  musk'-mel-lun, 
MusKPEAR,  inusk'-piire, 
MusKROSE,  musk'-rozc, 

fragrance. 

Musky,  raus'-ke,  a.    Fragrant,  sweet  of  scent. 
MusLi.v,  muz'-lin,  s.    A  fine  stuff  made  of  cotton. 
Muss,  mus,  s.    A  scramble.  Obsolete. 

From  this,  perhaps,  comes  the  vulgar  word  to  Sinuftlt 
MussiTATlO\,  mQs-se-ta'-shiin,  s.  Murmur,  grumble 
Mussulman,  mus'-sfll-man,  s,88.  A  Mahometan  believer 
Must,  m&st,  verb  imperfect.    To  be  obliged.    It  is 

only  used  before  a  verb.  Must  is  of  all  persona  and  ten 

ses,  and  used  of  persons  and  things. 
Must,    must,   s.     New   wine,    new  wort.  —  See 

Lamlt's-wool. 

To  Must,  must,  v.  a.    To  mould,  to  make  mouldy. 
To  Must,  must,  v.  n.    To  grow  mouldy. 
Mustaches,  mus-ta  -shiz,  s.  99.     Whiskers,  hair  on 

the  upper  lip. 
Mustard,  mus'-tfird,  s.  88.    A  plant. 
To  Muster,  mus'-tur,  v.  n,  98.  To  assemble  in  order 

to  form  an  anny. 


A  soldier's  hand-gun;  a 
A  soldier  whose  weapon 
A  blunderbuss,  a  short 

The  scent  of  mush. 

s.    A  fragrant  melon. 
A  fragrant  pear. 
A  rose  so  called  from  its 


MY 

pSAnd  313  -  thin  166,  this  469. 

To  review  forces;  to 


To  Muster,  mus-tur,  v.  a. 
bring  together. 

Muster,  miis'-tar,  s.  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces ; 
a  register  of  forces  mustered;  a  collection,  as  a  Muster 
of  peacocks;  to  pass  Muster,  to  be  allowed. 

Musterbook,  mus'-tur-bOok,  s.  A  book  in  which  the 
forces  are  registered. 

Mustermaster,  miis'-tfir-ma-stfir,  S.  One  who  super- 
intends (he  muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

Muster-roll,  miis'-tur-role,  s.    A  register  of  forces. 

Mustily,  mus'-te-Ie,  ad.  Mouldily. 

Mustiivess,  miV-te-nes,  s.    Mould,  damp  foulness. 

Musty,  mfis'-te,  a.  Mouldy,  spoiled  with  damp,  moist 
and  fetid;  stale;  vapid;  dull,  heavy. 

Mutability,  mu-ta-bil'-le-te,  s.  Changeableness ;  in- 
constancy, change  of  mind. 

Mutable,  mu-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Subject  to  change; 
alterable;  inconstant,  unsettled. 

Mutableness,  mu'-ta-bl-nes,  s.  Changeableness,  un- 
certainty. 

Mutation,  mu-ta'-shun,  s.    Change,  alteration. 
Mute,  mute,  a.  Silent,  not  vocal,  not  having  the  use 
of  voice. 

Mute,  mute,  s.    One  that  has  no  power  of  speech  ;  a 

letter  which  can  make  no  sound. 
To  Mute,  mute,  v.  n.    To  dung  as  birds. 
Mutely,  raute'-le,  ad.    Silently,  not  vocally. 
To  Mutilate,  raii'-te-late,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  some 

essential  part. 

Mutilation,  mu-te-la -shun,  s.     Deprivation  of  a 

limb,  or  any  essential  part. 
Mutine,  mil -tin,  s.  140.    A  mutineer.    Not  used. 
Mutineer,  mu-tin-neCr',  s.    A  mover  of  sedition. 
Mutinous,  mu-tlu-nus,  a,  314.    Seditious,  busy  iii 

insurrection,  turbulent. 
Mutinously,  mu -tin-niis-le,  ad.    Seditiously,  tur- 

bulently. 

MuTiNOUSNEss,  mu -tin  nus-nes,  s.  Seditiousness, 
turbulence. 

To  Mutiny,  mu -te-ne,  v.  n.  To  rise  against  author- 
ity, to  make  insurrection. 

Mutiny,  mu -te-ne,  s.    Insurrection,  sedition. 

To  Mutter,  mut'-tur,  v.  n.  98.  To  grumble,  to  murmur. 

To  Mutter,  mut'-tur,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  imper- 
i'ect  articulation. 

Mutter,  mUt'-tur,  s.  Murmur,  obscure  utterance. 
Not  used. 

Mutterer,  miit'-tur-ur,  s.  555.  Grumbler,  raurmurer. 
Mutteringly,  raut'-tur-ing-le,  arf.  With  a  low  voice  ; 
indistinctly. 

\Iutton,  mut'-tn,  s.  170.    The  flesh  of  sheep  dressed 
for  food  ;  a  sheep,  now  only  in  ludicrous  language. 
}^  The  0,  in  this  and  similar  terminations,  is  under  the 

■iame  predicament  as  e.— See  Principles,  No.  103.  110. 

VluTTONFlST,  mut'-tn-fist,  s.    A  hand  large  and  red. 

Mutual,  mu -tshii-al,  a.  483.  Reciprocal,  each  act- 
ing in  return  or  corresj)ondence  to  the  other. 

Mutually,  mu'-tshu-al-le,  ad.  Reciprocally,  in  return. 

Mutuality,  mu-tsliu-al'-le-te,  s.  Reciprocation. 

Muzzle,  muz-'zl,  s.  405.  The  mouth  of  any  thing;  a 
fastening  for  the  mouth  which  hinders  to  bite. 

To  Muzzle,  muz'-zl,  v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth  near. 
Not  used. 

To  Muzzle,  muz'-zl,  v.  a.    To  bind  the  mouth;  to 

fondle  with  the  mouth  close. 
My,  mi,  or  me,  pron.  poss 

There  is  a  puzzling  diversity  to  foreigners  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  and  sometimes  to  natives,  when 
they  read,  which  ought  to  be  explained.  It  is  certain  that 
the  pronoun  my,  when  it  is  contradistinguished  from  any 
other  possessive  pronoun,  and  consequently  emphatical,  is 
always  pronounced  with  its  full,  open  sound,  rhyming  with 
fly  ;  but  when  there  is  no  such  emphasis,  it  falls  exactly 
into  the  sound  of  me,  the  oblique  case  of  7.  Thus,  if  I 
were  to  say,  3Iy  pen  is  as  bad  as  my  paper,  I  should  ne- 
cessarily pronounce  my  like  me, asm  this  sentence  pen  and 
paper  are  the  emphatical  words;  but  if  I  were  to  say.  My 
pen  is  worse  than  yours,  here  my  is  in  opposition  to  yours. 


To  bind  the  mouth; 
A  low  sense. 
Belonging  to  me. 


NAI  (  318  )  NAS 

tSr  559.  Fate  73,  Mr  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81— 93,  mU  95— pine  105,  pin  107 -no  162,  mSve  1C4, 
and  must,  as  it  is  emphatical  be  prououuced  so  as  to  rhyme  1^411,^  g  202.    The  horny  substance  at  the  ends 


with  high,  nigh,  etc.  ^ 
Mi'XCHEX,  niin'-tslien  s.    A.  nun. 
Myography,  ral-og'-gra-fe,  s.  116.  187.  518.  A  dc- 

gcrijition  of  the  muscles. 
Myology,  mi-ol'-lo-je,  s.  116.  187.    The  description 

and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 
Myopes,  nii'-o-piz,   s.    Short-sighted  persons. 

i:^  Singular  BIyops.    From  this  word  comes  the  English 
verb  to  mope,  and  the  substantive  a  mope. 
Myopy,  mi'-o-pe,  s.     Shortness  of  sight. 
Myriad,  mir'-rc-ad,  s.    The  number  of  ten  thousand; 

proverbially,  any  great  number. 

tcj-  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  observation,  that 
y,  in  this  and  the  following  words,  is  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  i;  if  followed  by  r  and  a  vowel,  it  is  short 
i;  if  by  r  and  a  consonant,  it  becomes  short  which  is  liic 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  first  syllable  of  myriad  and 
myrmidon. — See  Principles,  No.  108,  109. 
Myrmidotv,  mer'-mc-di"in,  s.  166.    Any  rude  ruffian, 

so  named  from  the  soldiers  of  Achilles. 
Myrobai-aa,  me-rob'-a-Iiln,  or  ml-rob'-a-Ian,  s.  187. 

A  kind  of  dried  fruit  resembling  dates. 
Myropolist,  me-rop'— po-llst,  or  ml-rop'-o -list,  s. 

187.  518,    One  Mho  sells  unguents. 
Myrrh,  iner,  s.  108.  109.    A  precious  kind  of  gum. 
Myrrhixe,  mer'-rin,  a.  140.    Belonging  to  myrrh; 

made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 
Myrtiform,  mer'-te-foriu,  a.    Having  the  shape  of 

a  myrtle. 

Myrtle,  mer -tl,  108, 109.  405.    A  fragrant  tree. 

Myself,  me-self,  s.  An  emphatical  word  added  to  I ; 
as,  I  myself  do  it^;  tha^t  is^  not  I  by  proxy,  not  another. 

Mystagogue,  mis'-ta-gog,  S.  338.  One  who  inter- 
prets divine  mysteries  ;  also  one  who  keeps  church,  relicks, 
and  shows  them  to  strangers. 

Mysteriarch,  mis-te'-re-ark,  s.  One  presiding  over 
mysteries. 

Mysterious,  inis-te'-re-iis,  a.    Inaccessible  to  the 

understanding,  awfull^y  obscure ;  artfully  perplexed. 
MystiIrioi  sly,  mis-te'-re-Vis-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  above 

understanding ;  obscurely,  enigmatically. 
Mysteriot  sivess,  mls-te'-re-us-nes,  6-.  Holy  obscurity ; 

artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 
To  Mysterize,  mis'-te-rlze,  v.  a.  To  explain  as  enigmas. 
Mystery,  niis'-te-re,  s.    Something  above  human  in- 

telligenccj  something  awfully  obscure ;  an  enigma,  any 

thing  arttully  made  difficult ;  a  trade,  a  calling. 
Mystical,  iiiis'-te-kal,  88,  i  „  , 

Mystick,  mis'-tik,  i      ^^^'•"^^y  ^^^''"'^^ ' 

volving  some  secret  meaning,  emblematical;  obscure,  secret. 
Mystically,  mis'-te-kal-le,  ad.    lu  a  manner,  or  by 

an  act,  implying  some  secret  meaning. 
Mysti  CALX  ESS,  nils'-te-kal-ncs,  s.  Involution  of  some 

secret  meaning. 
Mythological,  niii^-o-lod'-je-kal,  a.     Relating  to 

the  explication  of  fabulous  history. 
Mythologically,  niU^-o-lod'-je-kal-le,  ad.  187.  In  a 

manner  suitable  to  the  system  of  fablrs, 
Mythologist,  nu'-t/ior-Io-jist,  s.  187.    A  relator  or 

expoHitor  of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 
Mytholocize,  inc-t/tol'-io-jize,  v.  n.    To  relate 

explain  the  fabulous  history  of  the  heathens. 
Mythology,  nic-(/i6r-lo-jc,  s.  187.  518.    System  of 

fablc8 


N. 


IoNab,  niil),  r.  n.  To  ratrh  unexpectedly,  A  low  word. 
Nadir,  iia  rlur,  h.  418,    The  point  under  foot  directly 

opposite  to  th«;  /»-iiiili. 
Nag,  naf;,  «.  A  Hmnll  hopHc;  ahorse  in  familiar  languogc. 
Naiadkk,  nay'-a  d(Z,  a.    Th«  Latin  plural  of 
Naiad,  niiy'-ad,  «.     A  water  nymph. 

Th«  Engliuli  plural  of  \tiiich  ia  Aaiatlu. 


of  the  fingers  and  toes;  the  talons  of  birds  and  beasts;  a 
spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are  fastened  together;  a 
stud,  a  boss;  a  kind  of  measure,  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  on  the^  INail,  readily,  immediately,  without  delay. 
To  Nail,  nale,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  nails;  to  stud 
with  nails. 

N  ailer,  na -liir,  s.  98.    A  nail  maker. 

Naked,  na'-kid,  a.  99.    Wanting  clothes,  uncovered ; 

unarmed,  defenceless;  plain,  e\ident;  mere,  simple. 
Nakedly,  na'-kid-le,  ad.     Without  covering  ;  simply, 

merely;  evidently. 
Nakedxess,  na-kld-nes,  s.    Nudity,  want  of  covering ; 

vvant  of  provision  for  defence;  plainness,  evidence. 
Name,  name,  s.     The  discriminative  appellation  of  an 

individual ;  the  term  by  which  any  species  is  distinguished  ; 

person;  reputation,  ciiaracter  ;  renown;  power  delegat- 
ed; ail  opprobrious  appellation. 
Nameless,  namc'-les,  a.      Not  distinguished  by  any 

discriminative  appellation ;  one  of  which  the  name  is  not 

known;  not  lanious. 
Namely,  name'-le,  ad.    Particularly,  specially. 
IVamer,  na'-milr,  s.  98.     One  who  calls  any  by  name. 
Namesake,  nanie'-sake,  s.     One  that  has  the  same 

name  with  auolijcr. 
Nap,  nap,  s.    Slumber,  a  short  sleep;   down,  villous 

substance. 

To  Nap,  nap,  v.  n.    To  sleep,  to  be  drowsy  or  secure. 
Nape,  nape,  s.    The  joint  of  the  neck  behind. 
Naphtha,  mip'-thd,  s.  92.    A  kind  of  bitumen. — See 
Ophthalniy. 

Nappiness,  nap'-pe-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  having  a  nap. 
Napkin,  nap'-kin,  s.    A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the 

hands;  a  handkerchief. 
Napless,  nap'-les,  e.    Wanting  nap,  thread-bare. 
Nappy,  nap'-pe,  a.    Frothy,  spumy. 
Narcissus,  nar-sis'-sils,  s,  81,    A  daffodil. 
Narcotick,  niif-kot'-tik,  a.  509.    Producing  torpor, 

or  stupefaction, 
Nard,  nard,  s.    Spikenard  ;  an  odorous  shrub. 
Nare,  nare,  s.     A  nostril.    ISut  in  use. 
Narrable,  nar'-iii-M,  a.  81. -!05.  Capable  to  be  told. 
To  Narrate,  ntU-'-riite,  v.  a.  91.    To  relate,  to  tell. 

Dr.  Jolmsnn  says  this  word  is  only  used  in  Scotland  ; 
but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Latin  narro,  and  has 
a  specilick  meaning  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  \Nord, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Ian 
guage.  To  tell  seems  to  imply  communication  in  the  most 
general  sense:  as,  to  tell  a  story,  to  tell  a  secret,  etc. 
relate,  is  to  tell  at  some  length,  and  in  some  order,  as  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  a  transaction  :  but  to  7;orr«te 
seems  to  relate  a  transai-tion  in  order,  from  beginning  to 
end;  which  often  becomes  insipid  and  tiresome,  lleuce  the 
beauty  of  Pope's— narra^/i';;  old  age: 

"The  poor,  the  rich,  the  Aaliaiif,  and  the  sage, 
"And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age." 

Narration, nar-ra'-sliuji,s.  Account,  relation,  history. 
Narrative,  nar'-ni-tiv,  a.  512.    Relating,  giving  au 

account;  story-telling,  apt  to  relate  things  past. 
Narrative,  nar'-ra  tiv,  s.    A  relation,  au  account. 
iXarratively,  nai'-ra-tiv-h',  ad.  l)y  way  of  relation. 
Narratoi{,  lu'u'-ra'-trir,  s.  106.  A  teller,  a  relater. 
To  Narkify,  nar'-ic-ii,  v.  a.     To  relate,  to  give 

account  of. 

Narrov  ,  nar'-ro,  a.  327.  l\ot  broad  or  wide  ;  small ;  ava- 
ricious; contracted,  ungenerous  ;  close,  vigilant,  attentive. 

lb  N'ariuiw,  nar'-ro,  v.  a.    To  diminish  with  respect 
t(»  briiadth;  to  contract;  to  confine,  to  limit. 

Nariiomi.v,  n;'ir'-ro-l(!,  ad.  WUU  little  breadth;  con 
triMledly,  \n"(liont   exieiil;    rl(i>^ely ,  vigilantly;  uearl\, 
within  a  lilile;  in  aririonsly,  spa  riiigly. 

\auih)w.m;ss,  nar'-ro- ii^'-s,  s.  Want  of  breadth;  want  of 
coniprclu'nsion  ;  conlined  state  ;  po\erfy  ;  want  of  capacity  . 

\AeiAL,  nii'-y.al,  a.  H8.     Helonping  to  the  nose. 

i\astv,  nas'-ti;,  a,  79.   Dirty,  lilthy,  sordid,  nauseous  ; 
obscene. 

Nastily,  nas'-te-lr",  «(/.    Dirtily,  filthily  nauseously; 
obbcene'y,  groxidy. 
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Xastixess,  nas  -te-nes, 

ness  of  ideas. 
Natal,  na'-tal,  a.  88. 
Natatiox,  na-ta'-slifln, 
Nathless,  nath'-Us,  ad 


Native,  relating  to  nativity. 
.    The  act  of  swimming. 
Nevertheless.  Obsolete. 
Nathmore,  naf^'-raore,  ad.  Never  the  more.  Obsolete. 
Natiox,  na'-shun,  s.  A  people  distinguished  from  an- 
other people. 

Natioxal,  nash'-i'm-al,  a.  88.535.  Publick,  general; 

bigoted  to  one's  own  country. 
Nationally,  nash'-iin-al-le,  ad.    With  regard  to  the 

nation. 

Natioxalxess,  nash'-un-al-nes,  Reference  to  the 
people  in  general. 

Native,  na'-tlv,  a.  Produced  by  nature,  not  artificial; 
natural,  such  as  is  according  to  nature;  conferred  by  birth ; 
pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of  birth,  original. 

Native,  na -tiv,  s.  157.  One  born  in  any  place,  ori- 
ginal inhabitant  ;  offspring. 

Native  NESS,  na-tiv-nes,  s.  State  of  being  produced 
by  nature. 

Nativity,  na-tlv'-ve-te,  s.  Birth,  issue  into  life,  state 
or  place  of  being  produced. 

Nati  RAL,  nat'-tshu-ral,  a.  461.  Produced  or  effected 
by  nature;  iiJegilimate ;  bestowed  by  nature;  not  forced, 
not  far  fetched,  dictated  by  nature ;  tender,  affectionate 
by  nature ;  unaffected,  according  to  truth  and  reality ; 
opposed  to  violent,  as,  a  Natural  death. 

Natural,  niit'-tshu-ral,  s.  An  idiot,  a  fool;  native, 
original  inhabitant;  gilt  of  nature,  quality. 

Naturalist,  nat'-tsliu-ral-Ist,  s.  A  student  in  physicks, 

Naturalizatiox,  nat-tsliu-ral-e-za'-!sliun,  s.  The 
act  of  investing  aliens  with  tlie  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

To  Naturalize,  nat'-tsliu-ral-ize,  v.  a.  To  invest 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects;  to  make  easy  like 
things  natural.^ 

Naturally,  nat'-tj>liu-ral-le,  ad.  According  to  unas- 
sisted nature,-  without  affectatioii ;  spontaneously. 

Naturalxess,  nat'-tsliu-ral-n6s,  s.  The  state  of  being 
given  or  produced  by  nature;  conformity  to  truth  and 
reality;  not  alfertation. 

Nature,  na'-tshure,  s.  293.  An  imaginary  being  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  tlie  material  and  animal  world;  the 
native  state  or  properties  of  any  thing;  the  constitution 
of  an  animated  body;  disposition  of  mind;  the  regular 
course  of  things;  the  compass  of  natural  existence;  na- 
tural affection,  or  reverence ;  the  state  or  operation  of 
the  material  world;  sort,  species, 

jifT*  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if 
written  na-Jer,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  Some 
critics  have  contended,  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if 
written  nate-yure;  but  this  pronunciation  comes  so  near  to 
that  here  adopted,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  it. 
T  before  ry,  which  is  the  letter  long  u  begins  with,  B,  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  sh,  as,  in  the  absence  of  accent,  natur- 
ally to  fall  into  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  s  becomes  zh 
in  leisure, pleasure,  etc.  The  sibilation  and  aspiration  oil 
in  this  and  similar  words,  provided  they  are  not  too  coarse- 
ly pronounced  ,  are  so  far  from  being  a  deformity  in  our 
language,  by  increasing  the  number  of  hissing  sounds,  as 
some  have  insinuated,  that  they  arc  a  real  beauty  ;  and, 
byacertain  coalescence  and  flow  of  sound, contribute  great- 
ly to  the  smoothness  and  volubility  of  pronunciation.— 
See  Principles,  Xo.  459,  4(i(),  461.  etc. 

Naval,  na'-\al,  a.  Consisting  of  ships  ;  belongingto  ships. 
Nave,  niive,  S.    The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in  which 

the  axle  moves ;  the  middle  part  of  the  church,  distinct 

from  the  aisles  or  wings. 
Navel,  na -vl,  s.  102.    The  point  in  the  middle  or  the 

belly,  by  which  enibroys  communicate  with  the  parent; 

thfe  middle;  the  interiour  part. 
Navelgall,  na-vl-gall,  s.    Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on 

the  top  of  the  chine  of  the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right 

against  the  navel. 

Navelwort,  na -vl-wurt,  s. 
Nai:giit,  nawt,  a.  213.  393. 
Naught,  nawt,  s.  Nothing. 

improperly,  written  Nought. 
Naughtily,  naw'-te-le,  ad. 
NAUGHTixEjis,  naw'-te-ne&i,  s 


An  herb. 
Bad,  corrupt,  worthless. 
Phis  is  commonly,  though 

Wickedly,  corruptly. 
Wickedness,  badness. 


Naughty,  naw'-te,  a.    Bad,  wicked,  corrupt. 


Navigable,  nav'-ve-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  passed 

by  ships  or  boats. 
Navigableness,  nav'- ve-ga  -bl-nSs,  s.    Capacity  to  be 

passed  in  vessels. 
To  Navigate,  nav'-ve-gate,  v.  n.    To  sail,  to  pass  by 
water. 

To  Navigate,  nav'-ve-gate,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  ships 
or  boats. 

Navigation,  nav-ve-ga'-shtin,  s.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  passing  by  water  ;  vessels  of  navigation. 

Navigator,  nav'-ve-ga-tur,  s.  521.  Sailor,  seaman. 

Naumachy,  naw'-ma-ke,  s.  353.    A  mock  seafight. 

To  Nauseate,  naw'-she-cite,  v.  n.  450.512.  To  grow 
squeamish,  to  turn  away  with  disgust. 

To  Nauseate,  naw'-slie-ate,  v.  a.  To  loathe,  to  reject 
w  ith  disgust ;  to  strike  with  disgust. 

Nauseous,  naw'-shfis,  a.  450.    Loathsome,  disgustful. 

Nauseously,  naw'-shus-le,  ad.  Loathsomely,  dis- 
gustfully. 

Nauseousxess,  naw'-slius-nes,  s.  Loathsomeness,  qua- 
lity of  raising  disgust. 

Nautical,  naw'-te-kal,    /  j.  -  ■     ^  -i 

;vT  3   /  .2,  >  a.  Pertaining  to  sailors. 

Nautick,  naw-tik,  213,  j  ^ 

Nautilus,  naw'-te-Ius,  s.    A  shell-fish  furnished  with 

something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 
Navy,  na'-ve,  s.    An  assembly  of  ships,  a  fleet. 
Nay,  na,  ad.    No,  an  adverb  of  negation;  not  only  so, 

but  more. 

Naywori),  na'-wurd,  s.    The  saying  nay ;  a  prover- 
bial reproach,  a  by-word. 
Ne,  ne,  ad.    Neither,  and  not.  Obsolete. 
Neaf,  nefc,  s.  227.    A  fist.  Obsolete. 
To  Neal,  ncle,  v.  a.  227.     To  temper  by  a  gradual 

and  regular  heat. 
Neap,  nepe,  a.227.  Low,  decrescent.  Used  only  of  the  tide. 
Near,  nere,  prep.  227.    At  no  greater  distance,  from, 

close  to,  nigh. 
Near,  nere,  ad.    Almost;  at  hand,  not  far  off. 
Near,  nere,  a.  Not  distant,  advanced  towards  the  end 

of  an  enterprise  or  disquisition ;  close ;  intimate ;  affect' 

iug,  dear;  parsimonious. 
Nearly,  nere'-le,  ad.    At  no  great  distance ;  closely  ; 

in  a  niggardly  manner. 
Nearness,  nere' -nes,  s.    Closeness;  alliance  of  blood 

or  afi'ection  ;  tendency  to  avarice. 
Neat,  nete,  s.  227.    Black  cattle,  oxen;  a  cow  or  ox. 
Neat,  nete,  a.    Elegant,  but  without  dignity ;  cleanly ; 

p  re,  unadulterated. 
Neatherd,  nete'-lierd,  s.  A  cow-keeper,  one  who  has 

the  care  of  black  cattle. 
Xeatly,  nete'-le,  ad.    Elegantly,  but  without  dignity  ; 

sprucely  ;  cleanlily. 
\eatness,  nete'-nes,  s.    Spruceness,  elegance  without 

dignity ;  cleanliness. 
Neb,  neb,  s.  Nose,  beak,  mouth.  Retained  iu  the  north. 

In  Scotland,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 
Nebula,  neb'-bu-lii,  s.  92.    It  is  applied  to  appear- 
ances like  a  cloud  in  the  human  body,  as  to  films  upon 

the  eyes.      ^  ^ 
Nebulous,  neb-bu-'lus,  a.    Misty,  cloudy. 
Necessaries,  nes'-ses-ser-riz,  s.  99.   Things  not  only 

convenient  but  needful. 
Necessarily,  nes'-ses-ser-re-le,  ad.  Indispensably; 

by  inevitable  consequence. 
Necessariness,  nes'-ses-ser-re-nes,  5.    The  state  of 

being  necessary. 
Necessary,  nes'-ses-ser-re,  a.  Needful,  indispensably 

requisite;  not  free,  impelled  by  fate;  conclusive,  decisive 

by  inevitable  consequence. 

To  Necessitate,  ne-ses'-se-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  ne- 
cessary, not  to  leave  free. 

Necessitation,  ne-ses-se-ta -shvin,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing necessary,  fatal  compnlsion. 

Necessitated,  ne-ses'-se-ta-  ted,  a.  In  a  state  of  want. 

Necessitous,  nc-sC-s'-se-tus,  a.  Pressed  with  poverty. 
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ne-ses'-se-tus-nes,   s.  Poverty. 


^ECESSITOrsXESS, 

KecS-Itude,  nUh'-sHUe,  s.    Want,  Beed. 

\fces«ity,  ne-s^s'-se-te,  s.  Compulsion,  fatality,  iudis- 
neo^ablcness  ;  want,  need,  poverty,  things  necessary  for  hii 
man  liJe  ;  cogency  of  argument,  inevitable  consequence 

IVfck    nek,  s.    The  part  between  the  head  and  body 
a  lonff  narrow  part  ;  on  the  neck,  immediately  after ;  to 
break  the  Neck  of  an  affair,  to  hinder  any  thing  being 
done,  or  to  do  more  than  half. 

^ECKBEEF,  nek'-beef,  s.  The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck 
of  cattle. 

Neckcloth,  nek'-klotft,  s.    That  which  men  wear  on 

the  neck.      „  .   ,  ,      .      ^,  , 

jSecklace,  nek  -lase,  S.  An  ornamental  string  of  beads, 

or  precious  stones,  worn  by  women  on  the  neck. 
ISecromatvceb,  nek'-kro-man-sur,  s.    An  enchanter, 
a  conjurer;  one  who  by  charms  can  converse  with  th*. 
ghosts  of  the  dead.      ,      ,      ,  r^,        .  . 

*  ISecromaxcy,  nek'-kro-man-se,  s.  519.    The  art  of 
revealing  future  events, by  communication  with  the  dead; 
enchantment,  conjuration. 
Nectar,  nek'-tur,  s.  88.    The  supposed. drink  of  the 

heathen  gods.        „  ^„ 
Nectared,  nek'-turd,  a.  88.    Tinged  with  nectar. 
NECTAREors,  nek-ta-re-us,   a.    Resembling  nectar, 

sweet  as  nectar. 
Nectarike,  nek'-ter-rln,  a.  150.    Sweet  as  nectar. 
Nectaritve,  nek'-ter-ln,  s.  150.    A  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind.   This  fruit  differs  from  a  peach  in  having  a  smooth 
rind  and  the  flesh  firmer. 
Need,  need,  s.  246.  Exigency,  pressing  difficulty,  neces- 
sity; want,  distressful  poverty;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use. 
To  Need,  need,  v.  a.    To  want,  to  lack. 
To  Need,  need,  v.  n.    To  be  wanted,  to  be  necessary, 

to  have  necessity  of  any  thing. 
Needer,  need'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  wants  any  thing. 
Needful,  need'-f iil,a.  Necessary,  indispensably  requisite. 
Needfilly,  need'-ful-le,  ad.  Necessarily. 
Needfulness,  need'-ful-nes,  s.  Necessity. 
Needily,  need'-de-le,  ad.    In  poverty,  poorly. 
Neediness,  need'-de-nes,  s.    Want,  poverty. 
Needle,  nee-dl,  s.  405.     A  small  instrument  pointed 
at  one  end  to  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at  the  other 
to  receive  the  thread ;  the  small  steel  bar  which,  in  the 
mariaer^s  compass,  stands  regularly  north  and  south. 
Needlefish,  nee'-dl-flsh,  s.    A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
Needle-full,  nee -dl-ful,  s.    As  much  thread  as  is 

generally  put  at  one  time  in  the  needle. 
Needlemaker,  nee -dl-ma-kur,  s.    He  who  makes 

needles.  ^.      ^     .  r 

Needlework,  nee-dl-wfirk,  s.    The  business  of 

seamstress;  embroidery  by  the  needle. 
Needlessly,  need'-les-lc,  ad.    Unnecessarily  without 

Needlessness,  nced'-l^s-nes,  s.  Unnecessariness. 
Needless,  need'-les,  a.  Unnecessary,  no  requisite. 
Needment,    need'-ment,   s.      Something  necessary 

Obsolete.  ,  .       •  j. 

Needs,  needz,  ad.    Necessarily,  by  compulsion,  mdis 

pcnsably. 

Nkedy,  nee -de,  a.    Poor,  necessitous. 
Ne'er,  nare,  ad.  07.  247.    A  poetical  contraction  for 

\('ver. 

To  Neese,  neezc,  v.  n.    To  sneeze.  Obsolete. 

Nef,  nCl',  s.    The  body  of  a  church. 

NKi'AKlore*,  n«';-fi'i'-r<'!-ns,  a.    Wicked,  abominable. 

Nk(;atio\,  n«'-f^a'-slifin,  .s.  Denial,  the  contrary  to 
aflirmatidn ;  dcHcriptiou  by  negative. 

Negative,  n^/J^'-f^a-tiv,  a.  157.  Denying,  contrary  to 
:iflirmiiii\e ;  iuiplying  only  the  absi  uce  of  Honiething, 
having  liie  pou<''-  to  nitlihold,  though  not  to  compel. 

Negative,  n^;^;'-^u-tiv<:,  k.  A  propokition  by  which 
Boroelliing  in  denied  ;  a  particle  of  denial,  as,  i\ot. 

Ni-GATIVELY,  nf'f^'  iLJ^a-tiv-lr,  ad.  With  denial,  in  the 
form  of  denial,  not  allirmaliv<;lj  ;  in  form  of  speech,  im- 
plying the  abHCUCC  of  bomething. 


To  Neglect,  neg-lekt',  v.  a.  To  omit  by  carelessness ; 

to  treat  with  scornful  heedlessness ;  to  postpone 
Neglect,  nes-lekt',  s.  Instance 


Ieglect,  neg-lekt',  S.   Instance  of  inattention ;  care- 
less treatment;  negligence,  frequency  of  neglect ;  state  of 
being  unregarded. 
Neglecter,  neg-lekt'-tflr,  s.  98.    One  who  neglects. 
Neglectful,  neg-lekt'- ful,  a.  Heedless,  careless,  in- 
attentive ;  treating  with  indifference. 
Neglection,   ueg-lek'-shdn,  s.     The  state  of  being 
negligent. 

Neglectfully,  neg-lekt'-ful-le,  ad.    With  heedless 

inattention.  „  ,  , 

Neglective,  neg-lek  -tiv,   a.  512.     Inattentive  to, 

or  regardless  of. 
Negligence,  neg'-le-jense,  s.    Habit  of  omitting  by 

heedlessness,  or  of  acting  carelessly. 
Negligent,  neg'-le-jent,  a.  Careless,  heedless,  habi- 
tually inattentive.       ,    ,       ,      ,  i     i.  i 
Negligently,  neg'-le-jent-le,  ad.    Carelessly,  heed- 
lessly, without  exactness.                         e  «o   rr.  i. 
To  Negotiate,  ne-go -she-ate,  v.  n.  54i.  To  have 

intercourse  of  business,  to  traffick,  to  treat. 
Negotiation,  ne-go-she-a -shiin,  s.  Treaty  of  business. 
Negotiator,  ne-go -slie-a-t&r,  s.  521.  One  employed 
to  treat  with  others.         ,  ,    ,  i  i 

Negotiating,  ne-go  -she-a-ting,  a.  *10.  Employed 

in  negotiation. 
Negro,  ne'-gro,  s.    A  blackmoor. 

{rj-  Some  speakers ,  but  those  of  the  very  lowest  order, 
pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  ne-gtir. 
To  Neigh,  na,  v.  n.  249.  To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse. 
Neigh,  na,  s.    The  voice  of  a  horse. 
Neighbour,  na -bia-,  s.  249.    One  who  lives  near  to 
another;  one  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another;  any 
thing  next  or  near;  intimate,  confidant;  i»  '"^"V-^' 
partaking  of  the  same  nature,  and  therefore  entitled  to 

K-^For^vvtiat  I  apprehend  to  be  the  genuine  smind  of  the 
diphthong  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  see  Light. 
To  Neighbour,  na-bur,  v.  a.  249.    To  adjoin  to,  to 

confine  on.   Little  used. 
Neighbourhood,  na -bftr-lmd,  s.     Place  adjoining; 
state  of  being  near  each  oilier;  those  tliat  live  witliiu 
reach  of  easy  communication. 
Neighbourly,  na -biir-le,  a.  249.    Becoming  a  neigh- 
bour, kind,  civil.  , 
Neighbourly,  na -bur-le,  ad.    With  social  civility. 
Neither,  ne-THur,  conj.  252.    Not  either.  A  particle 
used  in  the  first  branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and  ans- 
wered by  Nor;  as,  Fight  Neither  with  small  IN  or  great. 
It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch  o  a  negative  or  pro- 
hibition to  any  sentence;  as,  Ye  shall  not  eat  ot  it,  Nei- 
ther shall  ye  toucli  it. 
Neither,  ne -thut,  pron.  98.    Not  either,  nor  one 
nor  other. 

Neophyte,  nc -o-fkc,s.l56  One  regenerated,  a  convert. 
Neoterick,  ne-o-ter'-rik,  a.  509.  Modern,  novel,  late. 
Nepenthe,  ne-pen -l/ie,  s.    A  drug  that  drives  away 

all  pains.       ,    ,  ,      i  j 
Nepenthe,  ne-pen'-f/M;,    i   ^    ^  ^j^^g  ^^iij^i,  drives 
Nepenthes,  ne -pCn'-f/a'Z,  )  ,.  .  . 

away  pain;  a  powerful  anodyne;  a  medicine  to  assuage 
ffricf  In  botany ,  the  name  of  a  plant. 
NbphEAV,  nSv'-vi\,  s.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Nephritick,  ne  -frit'-tik,  a.  509.  Delonging  to  the 
organs  of  urine;  troubled  with  the  stone;  good  against 
the  stone.  ^,^n    „     ,        e  u 

Nepotism,  nrp'-o-ti/m,  s.  503.  Fondness  for  nephews. 

x^r-  I  have  ditrerod  from  all  onr  ortluM-pists  in  the  pro- 
nu^fciation  of  this  x»ord,  by  .nnking  the  first  ^J^'J  j 

not  bec.iusc  this  r  is  hhori  in  the  Latin  Ar/)os,  but  because 
^  n  I'l  emm  accent  nl  o.ir  ..wn  language,  when  not 

lllllmicd'  by  .,  diphthong,  naturally  ^horten8  cho  vowel  it 
falls  upon,' 5:15. 

\niVF    nrrv,  s.    The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  scnsa- 
,ion  parsing  from  the  brnin  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  it 
is  u«ed  by  the  ports  lor  ninew  or  tendon. 
Nerveless,  ni'i  v'-les,  u.    Without  strength. 
Neu^ovs,  nr-r'-vug,  a.  314.    Well  strung,  strong,  vigo- 
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n5r  167,  nht  163- tibe  ITl,  tfib  172,  hM\  173-  Ml  299  -pS^nd  313-tMn  466,  this  469. 
rous;  relating  to  the  nerves;  haviug  weak  or  diseased |Nibbler,  nib'-bl-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  bites  by  little 
nerves. 

Nervy,  ner'-ve,  a.    Strong,  vigorous. 

jN'esciexce,  nesli'-e-ense,  s.  510.  Ignorance,  the  state 
of  not  knowing.  ,  o     •  t. 

Nest,  nest,  s.  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incuba- 
tion; anv  place  where  insects  are  prodaced ;  an  abmle, 
place  of  residence,  in  contempt;  boxes  ot  drawers,  little 
conveniences. 

To  Nest,  nest,  v.  n.    To  build  nests. 


at  a  time. 

Nice,  nisc,  a.    Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  exact- 
ness.   It  is  often  used  to  express  a  culpable  delicacy. 
.     ,       1   1..  — *:„..„.  easily  injured, 


de- 


Scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious  ;  easily  in 
licate;  formed  with  minute  exactness;  relined. 
Nicely,  nise'-le,  ad.     Accurately,  minutely,  scrupu- 
lously ;  delicately,^ 
NiCKNESS,  nlse'-nes,  s.     Accuracy,  minute  exactness; 
superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

Nestegg  ne^t  -e^'s  An  e7ffleft"in  the  nest  to  keep  I  Nicety,  ni'-s^-te,  s.  Minute  accuracy  ;  accurate  per- 
i>ESTEGG,  ncM  e^,  *.   an  egg  icii,  lu  |  .  minute  observation;  subtilty  ;  delicate  manage- 
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the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

"  Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
"Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay. 

To  Nestle,  nes'-sl,  v.  n.  472. 
and  snug. 

To  Nestle,  nes'-sl,u.a.  359.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest; 

to  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 
Nestling,  nest'-ling,  s.  A  bird  taken  out  of  the  nest 
Net,  net,  s.    A  texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or 

meshes.  ,  »  r.  ■ 

Nether,  neTH-iir  a.  98.    Lower,  not  upper;  being 

in  a  lower  place ;  infernal,  belonging  to  the  regions  beloM 
Nethermost,  neTH-ui'-most,  s.  Lowest. 
Nettle,  net'-tl,  s.  405.    A  stinging  herb  well  known 
To  Nettle,  net'-tl,  v.  a.    To  sting,  to  irritate. 
Network,  net'-wurk,  s.    Any  thing  resembling  the 

work  of  a  net. 

Never,  nev'-ur,  ad.  98.  At  no  time ;  in  no  degree.  It  is 
much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  ^'ever-ending,  having  no  end 

Nevertheless,  nev-ur-THe-les',  ad.  Notwithstand 
ing  that. 

Necrology,  nu-rol'-lo-je,  s.  518. 

Neoiotomy,  nu-rot'-to-me,  s.  518.  The  anatomy  of 
the  nerves. 

Neuter,  nu -tur,  a.  98.  264.  Indifferent,  not  engaged 

on  either  side ;  in  grammar,  a  noun  that  implies  no  sex 
Neuter,  nu'-ti\r,  s.  One  indifferent  and  unengaged. 
Neutral,  nu -triil,  a.     Indifferent,  not  engaged  on 

either  side  ;  neither  good  nor  bad ;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
Neutral,  mV-tral,  s.    One  who  does  not  act  nor  en 

gage  on  cither  side 
Neutrality,  nu-trar-e-te,s.  A  state  of  indifference,  of 

neither  friendship  nor  hostility;  a  state  between  good 

and  evil. 

Neutrally,  nu'-tral-le,  ad.  Indifferently 
New,  nu,  a.  205.    Fresh;  modern;  having  the  effect 

of  novelty;  not  habituated;  renovated,  repaired  so  as  to 

recover  the  lir-t  state;  fresh  after  any  thing;  not  of  an 

cient  extraction. 
New,  nu,  ad.    This  is  used  in  composition  for  Newly 
Newfangled,  nu-fang'-gUl,  a.  405.  359.  Formed 

with  vain  or  foolish  love  of  novelty.  ^ 
Newfangledtsess,  nu-fang'-gld-nes,  s.     Vain  and 

foolish  love  of  novelty. 
Newel,  nu'-il,  s.  99.    The  compass  round  which  the 

staircase  is  carried 
Newly,  nu-le,  ad.    Freshly,  lately. 
Newness,  nu-nes,  s.      Freshness,  novelty 

being  new. 

Neavp,  nuze,  s.  Fresh  account  of  any  thing  ;  papers  which 
give  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  present  times. 
Newsmonger,  nuze'-mung-giir,  s.    One  whose  em 

plojment  it  is  to  hear  and  to  tell  news 
Newt,  nute,  s.    Eft,  small  lizard. 
New-year's-gift,  nu'-yerz-gift,  s.  Present  made  on 

the  first  day  of  the  year. 
Next,  nekst,  a.  IVearestin  place;  nearest  in  any  gradation 
Next,  nekst,  ad.     At  the  time  or  turn  iramediatelj^ 
succeeding. 

Nib,  nib,  s.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  point  of  apen 
Nibbed,  nibbd,  a.  359.    Having  a  nib. 
To  Nibble,  nib'-bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  bite  by  little  at 
a  time,  to  eat  slowly  ;  to  bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 


ment,  cautious  treatment ;  effeminate  softness  ;  Niceties, 
in  the  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 
\^  In  this  word  of  our  own  composition  from  nice^  we 
To  settle,  to  lie  close  [have  unaccountably  run  into  the  pronunciation  of  the  mute  e. 

This  word  we  always  hear  pronounced  in  three  syllables, 
though  safetij,  ninety,  and  surety,  arc  ever  heard  in  two. 
This  is  a  proof  how  much  mere  similitude  ot  sound  often 
operates  in  fixing  pronunciation:  the  termination  t?/,  being 
almost  always  preceded  by  e  or  i  in  words  of  Latin  or 
French  formation,  where  these  vowels  form  a  distinct  syl- 
lable, as  variety,  gayety,  anxiety,  society,  etc.  Words  of 
mere  English  formation  that  approach  to  them  are  thus  car- 
ried into  the  same  pronunciation  by  bare  likeness  of  sound  only. 
Niche,  iiitsh,  s.  352.  A  hollow  in  which  a  statue  may 
be  placed. 

Nick,  nlk,  s.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is 
necessity  or  convenience;  a  notch  cut  in  any  thing;  a 
score,  a  reckoning;  a  winning  throw. 
To  Nick,  nik,  v.  a.  To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,  to  per- 
form by  some  slight  artifice;  to  cut  in  nicks  or  notches  ; 
to  suit,  as  tallies  cut  in  ]\icks;  to  defeat  or  cozen. 
Nickname,  nik'-name,  s.  A  name  given  in  scoff  or 
contempt.  ,       t  , 

A  description  of | To  Nickname,  nlk-name,  v.  a.    To  call  by  an  op- 
probrious appellation, 
NiDE,  nide,  s.    A  brood,  as,  a  Nide  of  pheasants. 
Nidification,  md-e-fe-ka -shan,  s.  The  act  of  build- 
ing nests.  ,     ,       ,  o 
Nidulation,  nid-jii-la  -shun,  s.  293.    The  time  of 

remaining  in  the  nest. 
Niece,  necse,  s.    The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Niggard,  nig'-gurd,  s.  88.    A  miser,  a  curmudgeon. 
Niggard,  nig'-gilrd,  a.  Sordid,  avaricious,  parsimonious. 
To  Niggard,  nig'-gilrd^  v.  «.    To  stint. 
NiGGARDisH,  nig -gi\rd-Ish,  a.    Having  some  disposi- 
tion to  avarice.      ,        ,        ,  , 
Niggardliness,  nlg'-giird-Ie-nes,  s.  Avarice,  sordid 


parsimony.       ,  ,     ,  t 
Niggardly,  nig'-gurd-le,  a. 


Avaricious,  sordidly 


parsimonious. 

NiGGARDNESs,  Hig'-gurd-ncs,  s.    Avarice,  sordid  par- 


To  Nibble,  nib'-bl, 
find  fault  with. 


V.  n.    To  bite  at ;  to  carp  at,  to 


simony. 

Nigh,  nl,  prep.  390.     At  no  great  distance  from. 
Nigh,  ni,  ad.   Not  at  a  great  distance,  to  a  place  near. 
Nigh,  ni,  a.      Near,  not  distant;   allied  closely  by 
blood.   Not  used  now,  the  adjective  Near  being  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 
NiGHLY,  ni'-le,  ad.   Nearly,  within  a  little, 
state  oflNiGHNESs,  nl'-nes,  s.    Nearness,  proximity. 

Night,  nlte,  s.  391.    The  time  of  darkness;  the  time 

from  sun-set  to  sun-rise.    ^  ^ 
Nightbrawler,  nite'-brawl-ur,  s.    One  who  raises 

disturbances  in  the  night. 
Nightcap,  nke'-kap,s.  A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 
Nightcrow,  nltc'-kro,  s.  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 
Nightdew,  nite'-du,  s.   Dew,  that  wets  the  ground  ia 
the  night. 

NiGHTDOG,  nlte'-dog,  s.  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night. 
Nightdress,  nlte'-dres,  s.    The  dress  worn  at  night. 
NiGKTED,  nite'-ed,  a.    Darkened,  clouded,  black. 
Nigutfaring,  nlte -fa-ring,  a.  Travelling  in  the  night. 
NiGHTFiRE,  nlte'-fire,  s.  Ignis  fatuus :  \Vill-a-^usp. 
NlGHTFLY,  nlte'-fli,  S.  Moth  that  Hies  in  the  night. 
NiGiiTFOUNDERED,  nitc-foun'-di'ird,  s.     Lost  or  dis- 
tressed in  the  night. 

S  s 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  7T,  Mil  83,  fat  81  — 93,  ra^t  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107 —  ni  162,  more  164, 
A.  loose  gown  used  for 


Nightgown,  nite  -goun,  a. 
an  undress. 

NiGHTHAG,  nite' -hag,  S.    Witch  supported  to  wander 

in  the  night.      ,   ,  ,  i, 
Nightingale,  nite  -in-gale,  s.  A  small  bird  that  sings 
in  the  night  with  remarkable  melody,  Philomel ;  a  word 
of  endearment. 
Nightly,  nite^-le,  ad.    By  night ;  every  night. 
Nightly,  nite'-le,  a.    Done  by  night,  acting  by  night, 
NiGHTSiAN,  nlte'-man,  s.  88.    One  who  carries  away 

ordure  in  the  night.  ^ 
Nightmare,  nite'-mare,  s.    A  morbid  oppression  in  the 
night,  resembling  the  pressure  of  weight  upon  the  breast 
NiGHTPiECE,  nite'-peese,  s.    A  picture  so  coloured  as 

to  be  supposed  seen  by  candle-light 
NiGHTRAiL,  nite'-rale,  s.    A  loose  cover  thrown  over 

the  dress  at  night. 
NiGHTRAVEN,  lute-ra'-vn,  s.  103.    A  bird,  supposed 

of  ill  omen,  that  cries  aloud  in  the  night. 
Nigutrule,  nite'-rule,   s.      A  tumult  in  the  night. 

IVot  used.  ^  J 

Nightshade,  nite'-shade,  s.     A  plant  of  two  kinds, 

common  and  deadly  night-shade. 
Nightshining,  nite'-shi-niiig,  «.    Showing  brightness 

ill  the  night.    ,    ,  , 
NiGHTWALK,  nite  -wak,  s.    Walk  in  the  night. 
Nightwalker,  nlte'-wak-ur,  s.    One  who  roves  in 

the  night  upon  ill  designs.  ^  ^ 
NiGHTWARBLiNG,  nitc-war'-bliiig,  a.    Singing  in  the 
night. 

NiGHTWARD,  nite'-ward,  a.  88.    Approaching  towards 

night.  ,4 
NiGHTWATCH,  nitc'-wotsh,  s.    A  period  of  the  night 

as  distinguished  by  change  of  the  w  atch 
Nigrescent,  nl-gres -sent,  a.  130.  510.  Growing  black. 
NiGRiEicATioN,  nig-Te-fe-ka -sliun,  s.  130.    The  act 

of  making  black. 
To  Nill,  nil,  V.  a.    Not  to  will,  to  refuse.  Obsolete. 
To  NiM,  mm,  v.  a.    To  steal.  A  low  word. 
Nimble,  nim'-bl,  a.  405.  Quick,  active,  ready,  speedy, 

lively,  expeditious. 
NiMBLENESs,  nliii'-bl-nes,  s.  Quickness,  activity,  speed. 
Nimblewitted,  nW-bl-wit-ted,  a.     Quiak,  eager 

to  speak. 

Nimbly,  nira-ble,  ad.    Quickly,  speedily,  actively. 
NiMMER,  nira'-niur,  s.  98.  A  thief,  a  pilferer.  A  low  word 
Nincompoop,  nirig'-kum-p6op,  s.  A  fool,  a  trifler,  A 
low  word. 

Nine,  nine,  s.  One  more  than  eight. 
Ninefold,  nine' -fold,  a.  Nine  times 
Ninepins,  nlne'-plnz,  s.    A  play  where  nine  pieces  of 

wood  are  set  up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down  by  a 

bowl.  —  See  Loggats. 
Ninescore,  nine -skore,  a.    Nine  times  twenty. 
Nineteen,  nlne'-teen,  a.    Nine  and  ten. 
Nineteenth,  nine' -teent/i,  a.  The  ordinal  of  nineteen 

the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 
Ninety,  nlne'-te,  a.  Nine  times  ten.— See  J\icety. 
Ninth,  ninth,  a.    Next  in  order  to  the  eighth. 
Ninetieth,  nine'-te-It/i,  a.  279.  99.    The  tenth  nine 
times  told. 

NiNNV,  nin'-ne,  s.    A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
NiNNYHAMMER,  nin'-no-hiiiu-inur,  s.    A  simpleton 
To  Nip,         v.  a.    To  pinch  oif  with  the  nails,  to  bite 

with  the  teeth  ;  to  cut  oil  by  any  slight  means;  to  blast 

to  di^Htroy  before  lull  grouth;  to  piuch  as  irosf,  to  vex 

to  bite;  to  taunt  Harcantically. 
Nip,  nij),  8.    A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth;  a  small 

cut ;  a  blnnt ;  a  luuiit,  a  sarcaHni. 
Nipper,  niu'-pur,  s.  98.    A  satirist.    Not  in  use. 
NiPPEHti,  iijp'-pniz,  s.     Small  pincers. 
NiPPiNGLY,  nip'-ping-Ir,  ad.    With  bitter  sarcasm 
Nipple,  n^iZ-j)!,  «.  105.      The   teat,  the  dug;  the 

orifice  at  which  any  nninial  liquor  ih  Hcparated. 
Nipplewort,  iiip'-pl-wurt,  «.   A  very  common  weed 


Nisi-PRius,  ni -se-pn -us,  s.    Inlaw,  a  judicial  writ. 
Nit,  nit,  s.    The  egg  of  a  louse. 

NiTENCY,  nl'-ten-se,  s.  Lustre,  clear  brightness ;  endea- 
vour, spring.   Not  in  use. 
NiTiD,  nit'-tid,  a.  544.    Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 
Nitre,  ni'-tur,  s.  416.  Saltpetre. 
Nitrogen,  ni'-tro-jen,  s.    The  quality  of  generating 

nitre.— See  Oxygen. 
Nitrous,  ni-trus,  a.  314.  Impregnated  with  nitre. 
NiTRY,  ni'-tre,  a.  Nitrous. 

Kitty,  nit'-te,  a.    Abounding  with  the  eggs  of  lice. 
Niveous,  niv'-e-us,  a.  314.  Snowy. 
NiZY,  ni'-ze,  s.    A  dunce,  a  simpleton. 
No,  no,  ad.    The  word  of  refusal;  the  word  of  denial. 
It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following  negative ;  No  not, 
not  even. 

No,  no,  a.   Not  any,  none ;  No  one,  none,  not  any  one. 
ToNoBiHTATE,  no-bil'-le-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  noble. 
Nobility,  no-bil'-lc-tc,  s.    Antiquity  of  family  joined 
with  splendour ;  rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees,  con- 
ferred by  sovereigns;  the  persons  of  high  rank  ;  dignity, 
grandeur,  greatness.  , 
Noble,  no-bl,  a.  405.    Of  an  ancient  and  splendid 
family;  exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty  ;  great,  wor- 
thy illustrious;  exalted,  elevated,  sublime  ;  niagmhcent, 
stately;  free,  generous,  liberal;  principal,  capital;  as, 
the  heart  is  one  of  the  Noble  parts. 
Noble,  no'-bl,  s.    One  of  high  rank;  a  coin  rated  at 

six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
Nobleman,  no -bl-man,  s.  88.    One  who  is  ennobled. 
Nobleness,  no -bl-nGs,  s.    Greatness,  worth,  dignity  ; 

magnanimity  ;  splendour  of  descent. 
NoBLESs,  no-bles',  s.     Nobility,  dignity,  greatness; 

noblemen  collectively. 
Nobly,  no'-ble,  ad.    Of  ancient  and  splendid  extrac- 
tion;  greatly,  illustriously;  grandly,  ppleiididly. 
Nobody,  no-bod-e,  s.    No  one,  not  any  one. 
NocENT,  no'-sent,  a.    Guilty,  criminal;  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous. 

Nock,  nok,  S.    A  slit,  a  nick,  a  notch;  the  fundament. 

Not  in  use.  ^-j'-t  -i    ^  m>\ 

NocTiDiAL,  nok-tid-yal,  or  nok-tid -je-al,  a. 

376.  Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 
NocTiFEROUs,  nok-tif-fer-us,  a.  518.  Bringing  night 
NocTivAGANT,  nok-tiY'-va-giUit,  a. 

the  night.      ^  ^       ,   4  t 
NocTUARY,  nok -tshu-a-re,  s. 

hat  passes  by  nij?ht. 
NocTURN,  nok'-tiirn, 

formed  in  the  night.  ^  ^ 
Nocturnal,  nok-tur-nal,  a.  88.  Nightly. 
Nocturnal,  nok-tur'-nal,  s.    An  instrument  by  which 

observations  are  made  in  the  night. 
To  Nod    nod,  v.  a.    To  decline  the  head  with  a  quick 
motion';  to  pay  a  slight  bow;  to  bend  downwards  with 
quick  motion;  to  be  drowsy. 
Nod   nod  S.    A  quick  declination  of  the  head;  a  quick 
declination;   the  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness;  a 
slight  obeisance, 
NoDATioN,  no-da -shfin,  s.    the  act  of  making  knots. 
K ODDER,  nod'-dfir,  s.  98.    One  who  nods. 
Noddle,  nod'-dl,  s.  405.    A  head,  in  contempt. 
^'ODDY,  nod'-dc,  S.    A  simpleton,  an  idiot. 
INode,  node,  s.  A  knot,  a  knob  ;  a  swelling  on  the  tone  ; 

an  intersection. 
Nodosity,  no-dos'-se-tc,  s.    Complication,  knof^ 
NoDous,  no -drts,  a.  314.    Knotty,  full  of  knots. 
^oDl  LE,  nod'-juic,  s.  293.  461.    A  small  lump, 
JVoGGir^,  nog'-gin,  s.  382.    A  small  mug. 
NoiANCE,  noe-Aiisc,  s.  88.    Mischief,  inconvenience. 
Not  used. 

Noioiis,  noe -us,  a.  314.  Hurtful,  mischievous.  Not  used. 
i\(HsE,  noe/e,  s.  *-})9.    Any  kind  of  sound  ;  outcry,  cla- 

uiour,  boasting  or  inipordin.ite  talk;  occatiion  ot  talk. 
'i'oINoiBE,  noezc,  v.  a.  To  spread  by  rumour,  or  report. 


Wandering  in 
An  account  of 
An  office  of  devotion  per- 
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One  who  canuot  pay 


XoisEFUi.,  noeze'-fiil,  a.    Loud,  clamorous.  I 
Noiseless,  noeze'-les,  a.    Silent,  without  souni 
IVoisEMAKER,  noeze'-ma-kiir,  s.    Clamour er. 
IVoisiNESs,  noe'-ze-n^s,  s.    Loudness  of  sound. 
INoisoME,  noe'-sfiiii,  a.  166.     Noxious,  mischievous, 

unwholesome ;  offensive,  distrusting. 
KoisoMELY,  noe'-sfiin-le,  ad.     With  a  fetid  stench, 

with  an  infectious  steam. 
NoisoMEXESS,  uoe'-sum-nes,  S.    Aptness  to  disgust, 

offensiveuess. 

Noisy,  noe'-ze,  a.  438.     Sounding  loud ;  clamorous, 
turbulent. 

IVoLL,  nole,  s.  406.    A  head,  a  noddle.    Not  used. 
RoLiTiOX,  iio-llsih'-un,  s.  Unwillingness. 
NoMBLES,  nura'-blz,  s.  350.    The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

This  word  may  be  added  to  the  Catalogue,  Principles, 
No.  ICS.  ^  ^ 

]SoME>-CLATOR,  noni-en-kla'-tur,  s.     One  who  calls 

things  or  persons  by  their  proper  names. 
NoMEXCLATUUE,  nom-eii-kla.'- tshurc,  s.  46L  The 

act  of  naming ;  a  vocabulary,  a  dictionary. 
jNominal,  nora'-me-nal,  a.  88.     Referring  to  names 

rather  than  to  things. 
IVoMiNALLY,  nom'-me-nal-le,  ad.  By  name;  titulary, 
To  jNomixate,  nom'-me-natc,  v.  a.     To  name,  to 

mention  by  name;  to  entitle;  to  set  down,  to  appoint  by 


NoivsoLVEWT,  non-sol'-v^nt,  s. 

his  debts. 

NoNSOLUTion,  non-so-lu'-shun,  s.  Failure  of  solutiou. 

IN  OTV SPARING,  non-spa'-ring-,  a.  Merciless,  alldestroy- 
ing.   Out  of  use. 

To  iNoNsuiT,  non'-sute,  v.  a.  342.  To  deprive  of  the 
benelit  of  a  legal  process  for  some  failure  in  the  manage  - 
ment. 

Noodle,  no6'-dl,  s,  405.    A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
^00K,  nOok,  s.  306.    A  corner. 

Nooiv,  noOn,  s.  306.     The  middle  hour  of  the  day. 
It  is  used  metaphorically  for  midnight  in  poetry. 
"'Tis  night,  dead  night;  and  weary  Nature  lies 
"So  fast  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise. 
"Lean  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  night's  pale  noon, 
"I\o  waking  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon, 
"Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  glide  with  horror  by, 
"To  view  the  caverns  where  their  bodies  lie." 

Lee's  Theodosiue. 

Mid-day. 
Meridional. 

Repose  at  noon.   A  cant  word. 
Mid-day. 
Meridional. 
A  running  knot,  which  the 


NooTVDAY,  iiO(W-da,  s. 
Noonday,  noon'-da,  a. 
Nooning,  iioOn'-lng,  s. 
jVooNTiDE,  iioon'-tide,  s. 
Noontide,  nOon'-tide,  a. 
NoosE,   nOOse,  s.  437. 


Nomination,  nom-me-na -shfln,  s.  The  act  of  mention- 
ing by  name ;  the  power  of  appointing. 
Nominative,  lu'un'-me-na-tiv,  s.  The  case  in  Grammar 
that  primarily  designates  ihe  name  of  any  thing. 
i^T  This  word,  in  tiie  hurry  of  school  pronunciation,  is 
always  heard  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Nomnative 
and  this  pronanciadon  has  so  generally   prevailed,  that 
making  the  word  consist  of  four  syllables  would  besiiflfauu 
pedantick.  —  See  Clef. 

Nonage,  non'-adje,  s.     Minority,  time  of  life  before 

legal  maturity. 
Nonce,  nonse,  s.    Purpose,  intent,  design.  Obsolete 

{:5='  This  word  is  still  used  in  familiar  conversation,  and 
should  not  be  entirely  discarded.  Junius  and  Skinner  differ 
widely  in  the  derivation  of  this  word;  but  the  latter,  with 
his  usual  discernment,  inclines  to  resolve  it  into  once;  and 
it  is  iu  this  sense  that  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  used 
Nonconformity,  non-kon-for'-nie-tc,  s.    Refusal  of 

compliance;  refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion 
Nonconformist,  non-kon-for'-mist,  s.    One  who  re- 
fuses to  join  in  the  established  worship. 
None,  nun,  a.  165.    Not  one ;  not  any. 
Nonentity,  non-en'-te-te,  s.     Nonexistence ;  a  thing 
not  existing. 

Nonexistence,  non-eg-zis'-tense,  8.  Inexistence. 

state  of  not  existing. 
NoNJURiNG,  non-jii' -ring,  a.  410.    Belonging  to  those 

who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family. 
Nonjuror,  luW-ju-riir,  s.  166.     One  who  conceiving 

James  11.  unjustly  deposed,  refuses  to  swear  allegiance 

to  those  Mho  have  succeeded  liim. 
NoNNATURALS,  non-nat'-tshu-nilz,  s.  Any  thing  which 

is  not  naturally,  but  by  accident  or  abuse,  the  cause  of 

dii*ea!«e.  Physicians  reckon  these  to  be  six,  viz.   Air,  diet 

bleep,  exercise,  excretion,  and  the  passions. 
Nonpareil,  non-pii-rei',  s.    Excellence  unequalled ;  a 

kind  of  apjile;  printers'  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 

braall  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are  printed. 
Nonplus,  non  -plus,  s.     Puzzle,  inability  to  say  or  do 

more. 

To  Nonplus,  non-plus,  v.  a.  To  confound,  to  puzzle 
Nonresidence,  non-rez'-e-dense,  s.     Failure  of  re 
sidence. 

Nonresident,  non-rez'-e-dent,  s.    One  who  neglects 

to  live  at  the  proper  place. 
NoNRESisTANCE,  nim-re-zis'-tause,  s.     The  principle 

of  not  opposing  the  king,  ready  obedience  to  a  superiour 
Nonsense,  non'-sense,  s.   Unmeaning  or  ungrammaiical 

language  ;  trifle^,  things  of  no  importance. 
Nonsensical,  non-sen'-se-kal,  a.    Unmeaning,  foolish. 
Nonsensicalness,  non-sen'-se-kal-ncs,  s.  Absurdity 


ad. 


Towards  the 


more  it  is  drawn  binds  the  closer. 
To  Noose,  nOoze,  v.  a.  437.    To  tie  in  a  noose. 
Nope,  nope,  s.     A  kind  of  bird  called  a  bull-finch  or 
redtail. 

Nor,  nor,  conj.  64.    A  particle  marking  the  second  or 
subsequent  branch  of  a  negative  proposition.  l\or  is  some- 
times used  in  the  first  branch  for  neither;  as,  I  Nor  love 
myself  Nor  thee. 
North,  north,  s.    The  point  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 

meridian ;  the  p^oint  opposite  to  the  south. 
Northeast,  nbrth-eest',  s.     The  point  between  the 

north  and  east. 
Northerly,  nor'-THur-le,  a.  88.  Being  towards  the 
north. 

Northern,  nor'-THiirn,  a.  88.    Being  iu  the  north. 
XoRTHSTAR,  noi'f/i'-stcir,  s.    The  polestar. 
Northward,  nort/i'-ward,  88.  j 
jVorthwards,  norf/i -wardz,  ] 
north. 

Northwest,  norfZt-west',  s. 

north  and  west. 
Northwind,  nort^^'-wind,  s. 

from  the  north.  — See  Wind. 
Nose,  noze,  s.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is 
the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  brain;  scent, 
sagacity  ;  to  lead  by  the  Nose,  to  drag  by  force,  as  a  bear 
by  his  ring;  to  lead  blindly;  to  thrust  one's  Nose  into 
the  affairs  of  another,  to  be  a  busy  body  ;  to  put  one's  Nose 
out  of  joint,  to  put  one  out  of  the  affections  of  another. 
To  Nose,  noze,  v.  a.  To  scent,  to  smell ;  to  face,  to 
oppose. 

To  IVosE,  noze,  v.  n.    To  look  big,  to  bluster.  Not 
used. 

Nosebleed,  noze'-bleed,  s.    An  herb. 
Nosegay,  noze'-ga,  s.    A  posy,  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
Noseless,  noze'-les,  a.    Wanting  a  nose. 
NosESMART,  noze'-sniart,  s.    The  herb  cresses. 
iSosLE,  noz'-zl,  s.  405.    The  extremity  of  a  thing,  as 
the  nosle  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

As  this  word  is  invariably  pronounced  with  the  o  shOrt, 
Dr.  Johnson's  8i)cliing  is  as  absurd  here  as  in  Codle,  which  see. 
Nosology,  no-zol'-lo-je,  s.    Doctrine  of  diseases. 
NosopoiETiCK,no-so-poe-et'-tik,  a.  Producing  diseases. 


The  point  hetween  the 
The  wind  that  blows 


made 


it 


Nostril,  nos'-tril,  s.    The  cavity  in  the  nose. 
Nostrum,  nos'-trQm,  s.     A  medicine  not  yet 

publick,  but  remaining  in  some  single  hand. 
Not,  not,  ad.    The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal 

denotes  cessation  or  extinction,  No  more. 
Notable,  no-tii-bl,  or  not'-ii-bi,  a.  Remarkable, 
memorable,  observable;  careful,  bustling. 
CJ»  When  this  word  signiiies  remarkable,  it  ought  to  be 
[pronounced  in  the  first  manner;  and  when  it  means  careful 
lor  bustling,  iu  the  last.     The  adverb  follows  the  same 
Ss  2 
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559.  Fc\te  73,  far  77,  fdll  83,  fkt  81-m^  93,  mU  95-plne  105,  p!nl07-nA  162,  mSve  164, 

analocy;  nor  ought  this  distinction  (though  a  blemish  in 
language)  to  be  "efflected  -  See  Bowl. 
INoTABLEXEss,  n^t'-ta-bl-n^s,  s.    Appearance  of  busi- 

XoT  Ibly,  no -ta-l)le,  or  n6t'-a-ble,  ad.  Memorably, 
*  remarkably ;  "ith  consequence,  with  show  of  importance. 
KoTAKi^i.,  no-ta-re-al,  a.    Taken  by  a  notary 


XoxiRY  no -ta-re,  s.     An  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  take'notes  of  any  thing  which  may  concern  thepublick. 
Notation,  no-ta-sbun,  s.     The  act  or  practice  of 
recording  any  thing  by  marks,  as  by  figures  or  letters ; 
meaning,  signification. 
IN'oTCll,  notsh,  s.    A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing. 
To  Notch,  notsh,  v.  a.    To  cut  in  small  hollows. 
NoTCHWEED,  notsh' -weed,  s.    An  herb  called  orach. 
Note,  note,  s.  64.    Mark,  token;  notice,  heed-,  reputa- 
tion, consequence    account,  information,  intelligence;  tune, 
voice;  single  sound  in  rausick;  state  of  being  observed; 
sliort  hint;  a  small  letter;  a  paper  given  in  contession 
of  a  debt;  heads  of  a  subject;  explanatory  annotation 
To  Note,  note,  v.  a.    To  observe,  to  remark,  to  heed, 
to  attend;   to  set  down;   to  charge  with  a  crime;  in 
muMck,  to  set  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 
Notebook,  note'-book,  s.    A  book  in  which  notes  and 

memorandums  are  set  down. 
Noted,  no-ted,  part,  a.    Remarkable,  eminent,  cele- 
brated, egregious, 
Noter,  no -tur,  s.  98.    He  who  takes  notice. 
Nothing,   nut/i'-lng,   s.  165.      Non-entity;  not  any 
thin-^  no  particular  thing;  no  other  thing;  no  quantity 
or  degree   no  importance,  no  use;   no  possession  or  lor- 
tunc;  no  difficulty,  no  trouble  ;  a  thing  ot  "«  P"'P«rtj,9;|; 
trifle    something  of  no  consideration  ;  to  make  ^ot^^^^^^^ 
of  to  do  with  ease,  to  make  no  difficulty  ot ;  to  fail  in 
an  attempt,  to  do  ineffectually. 
Nothixgxess,  nut;i'-ing-neis,  s.  Non-existence;  thing 

of  no  value.  ,      ,  , 

Notice,  no -tis,  s.  142.     Remark,  heed,  observation, 

regard;  information,  intelligence  given  or  received. 
Notification,  no-te-fe-ka'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  making 

To*NoTiFY,  no -te-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  declare,  to  make 
known. 

Notion,  no -shun,  s.  Thought,  representation  of  any 
thing  formed  by  the  mind ;  sentiment,  opinion. 

Notion  At,  no -shun-al,  a.  88.  Imaginary,  ideal ;  deal- 
ing in  ideas,  not  realities, 

NoTiONALiTY,  no-shun-al'-lc-te,  s.  Empty,  ungrounded 

Not"on"at-ly,  no -shun-al-le,  ad.    In  idea,  mentally. 

Notoriety,  no-to-ri'-e-te,  s.  Publick  knowledge 
publick  exposure.  ^   .  ,  , 

Notorious,  no-to -re-fis,  a.  314.  Publickly  known, 
evident  to  the  world  ;  known  to  disadvantage. 

NoTORiov-SLY,no-to-re-us-le,ati.  Publickly,  evidently, 

Notoriousness,  no-to -re-us-nes,  s.    Publick  fame. 

Notwheat,  not'-whete,  s.   A  kind  of  wheat  unbearded 

Notwithstanding,  not-wlt/i-stand'-ing,  conj.  With 
out  hinderance  or  obstruction  from ;  although ;  ucveithe 
less,  however. 

Notls,  no'-tus,  s.    The  south  wind. 

Novation,  no-va-shun,  s.  The  introduction  of  some- 
thing new. 

NovATOR,  n«)-v;i'-tar,  S.  166.  521.     The  introducer 

of  bomething  new. 
Novel,  nov'-v«'l,  a.  102.     New,  not  ancient;  in  the 

civil  law.  appendant  to  the  code,  and  of  later  enaction 
Novel,  nov'-vC-l,  s.    A  small  tale ;  a  law  annexed  to 

the  code. 
Novelist,  nov'-\£l-11st,  8. 

novelty;  a  writer  of  novels. 
Novelty,  nov'-vel-te,  8.     Newness,  state  of  being 

unknown  to  former  JjmeH. 
November,  iio-vuu'  bi'ir,  s.     The  eleventh  month  of 

the  J  car,  or  tiic  ninth  reckoned  from  March. 
Novkxary,  nov'-f;n-ii  rr,  s.     ^umbcr  of  nine. 

«'/■  I  have  f((llo\vcd  Dr.  Jolinfion  anil  Fntir.k  in  the  ac 
ceutualiou  of  Ihia  word,  rather  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 


preserves  the  first  vowel  long,  and  places  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable.  , 

Novercal,  no-ver'-kal,  a.    Having  the  manner  ot  a 
step-mother. 

Nought,  nawt,  s.  319.  393.    Not  any  thing,  nothing  ; 

to  set  at  ]\ ought,  not  to  value,  to  slight. 
Novice,  nov'-vis,  s.  142.     One  not  acquainted  with 
any  thing,  a  fresh  man;  one  Mho  has  entered  a  religious 
house,  but  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 
Novitiate,   no-Ylsh'-e-ate,  s.  91.     The  state  of  a 
novice,  the  time  in  which  the  rudiments  are  learned;  the 
time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by  way  ot  trial,  betorc 
the  vow  is  taken. 
NoviTY,  nov'-e-te,  s.    Newness,  novelty. 
Noun,  noun,  s.  312.     In  grammar,  the  name  of  any 

To'nourish,  nur-rish,  v.  a.  314.  To  increase  or 
support  by  food;  to  support,  to  maintain;  to  encourage, 
to  foment;  to  train,  or  educate;  to  promote  growtH  or 
strength ;  as  food.  .    „       .     ,  .  n 

Nourish  ABLE,  nur  -rish-a-bl,  a.    Susceptive  of  nour- 
ishment. ,  ,n.^ 
NouRiSHER,  nfir-rish-ur,  s.  98.    The  person  or  thing 

that  nourishes.  „  ,  .  ,  .  • 

Nourishment,  mV-rlsh-ment,  s.  That  which  is  given 
or  received  in  order  to  the  support  or  increase  otgrovttn 
or  strength,  food,  sustenance. 
To  NousEL,  nfiz'-zl,  v.  a.  102.  To  nurse  up,  corrupted 

probably  from  Nursle. 
IbNousEL,  niiz'-^zl,  V.  a.     To  entrap,  to  msnare  as 
with  a  noose.   They  nuzzle  hogs;  that  is,  they  put  a  ring 
in  their  nose,  to  prevent  iheir  digging. 
Now,  noil,  ad.  40.  322.     At  this  time,  at  the  time 
present ;  a  little  while  ago.   It  is  sometimes  \ partide  ot 
Connexion;  as.  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty  ;  ^"J  this  is 
true,  therefore  he  is  guilty.   After  this;  since  things  aie 
so,  in  tamiliar  speech;  I\ow  and  then,  at  one  tune  anU 
another,  uncertainly. 
Now,  nod,  s.    Present  moment. 
Nowadays,  nou -a-daze,  ad.    In  the  present  age. 
Nowhere,  no -hware,  ad.    Not  in  any  place. 
Nowise,  no -Avlze,  ad.    Not  in  any  manner  or  degree. 

izr  This  word,   says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  commonly  written 
and  spoken,  by  ignorant  barbarians,  Nowutjs. 
Noxious,  nok'-shfis,  a.     Hurtful,  harmful,  baneful; 

guilty,  criminal.  ,      ,  .  , 

Noxiousness,  nok'-shus-nes,  s.     Hurtfulness,  msalu- 

nIIxJously,  nok'-shfis-le,  ad.  Hurtfully,  perniciously. 
NozLE,  noz'-z!,  s.  405.     The  nose,  the  snout  the  end. 

This  word,  by  being  written  with  z,  ^^J''^)}':^.'^!''*' 
correct  than  nosle;  but  both  ot  them  are  radically  detec- 
tive. —  See  Codle. 

NuBiFEROus,  nu-bif '-fer-iis,  a.    Bringing  clouds. 
To  NuEiLATE,  nu -bll-ate,  v.  a.    To  cloud. 
Nubile,  nu -bil,  a.  140.  Marriageable,  fit  for  marriage. 
Nuciferous,  nu-sif'-ter-fis,  a.  518.  Nut-bearing. 
Nucleus,  nu'-kie-fis,  s.     A  kern.^1,  any  thing  about 

which  matter  is  gathered  or  conglobated.  ^ 
NuDATiON,  nu-ila -sh&n,  s.      The  act  of  making  bare 
or  naked. 

Nudity,  nu -de-te,  s.    Naked  parts. 
NuGACiTY,  nu-gas'-se-te,  s.    Futility,  trifling  talk  or 
behaviour.  ,  , 

NuGATioN,  nu-ga-shun,  s.     The  act  or  practice  of 
trilling. 

Nugatory,  nu -ga-tar-e.  a.  512.    Trifling,  futile. 


Innovator,  assertor  of 


For  the  o,  see  Dotncstick. 
NuisAr^CE,  nu-sanse,  s.  342.     Something  noxious  or 
ofl"ensive ;  in  law,  something  that  ii.cummodes  the  ueigu- 
bourhood. 

To  Null,  nfil,  v.  a.    To  annul,  to  annihilate. 
Null,  mil,  a.    Void,  of  no  force,  ineffectual. 
Null,  nul,  s.    Something  of  no  power,  or  no  meaning. 
NuLLiBiETv,  nftl-le-bi'-c-to,  s.     The  state  of  being 

7'o"NuLLirv,  nfll'-le-fl,  v.  a.  183.    To  annul,  to  make 
void. 


nor  167,  not  163 


NUR 

-  tube  m, 


Torpid, 
benumbing. 

To  make  torpid, 


to  deaden,  tu 
Interruption  of 


He  who  numbers. 

a.      Innumerable,  more 

The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
Torpor,  deadness,  stupe- 

z.  405. 


Capable  to  be 


XiLLiTY,  nul'-le-te, 

want  of  existence. 
Numb,  ni'ini,  a.  347 

duciag  chihiess, 
To  Xi  MB,  nOm,  v.  a 

stupify.  „    ,  ,  , 

XuMBEDXESs,  nuin -ed-ncs,  s.  365. 

sensation. 

To  Number,  nura'-bur,  v.  a.  98.  To  count,  to  tell, 
to  reckon  how  many;  to  reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Number,  num'-bar,  s.  The  species  of  quantity  by 
which  it  is  computed  how  many ;  any  particular  aggre- 
gate of  units,  as  Even  or  Odd;  many,  more  than  one ; 
multitude  that  may  be  counted  ;  comparative  multiUide  , 
aggregated  multitude  ;  harmony;  verses,  poetry  ;  in  tne 
noun  It  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termmation  to  signify 
a  ^Number  more  than  one. 

NuMBERER,  ni'ini'-bur-ar,  s. 

Numberless,  nCim'-bar-les, 
than  can  be_  reckoned. 

NuMBLEs,  ndra'-blz,  s.  359. 

NuMBXEss,  nara'-nes,  s.  347. 
faction.  ^ 

Numerable,  nu'-mer-a-bl, 
numbered. 

Numeral,  nii-raer-al,  a.  38.  Relating  to  number, 
consisting  of  number. 

Numerally,  nu-mer-al-lc,  ad.  According  to  number. 

NuMERARY,  nu-mer-a-re,  a.  512.  Any  thing  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  number. 

Numeration,  m'l-mer-a -shun,  s.  The  art  of  number- 
in'^;  the  rule  of  arithmetick  which  teaches  the  notation 
of  numbers,  and  method  of  reading  numbers  regularly 
noted. 

Numerator,  nu -raer-a-tur,  s.  521.  He  that  numbers ; 

that  number  which  serves  as^the  common  measure  to  others. 
Numerical,  nu-iner'-rlk-^al,  a.  509.  Numeral,  denoting 

number;  the  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species,  but  number. 
Numerically,  nu-mer -rik-al-le,  ad.   AVith  respect 

to  sameness  in  number. 
NuMERiST,  nu -uier-ist,  S.   One  that  deals  in  numbers. 
NuMEROsiTY,  nu-racr-ros'-se-te,  s.  Number,  the  state 

of  being  numerous;  harmony,  numerous  flow. 
Numerous,  nu-mer-rus,  a.  314.     Containing  many, 

consisting  of  many,  not  few ;  harmonious,  consisting  ol 

parts  rightly  numbered ;  melodious,  musical, 
NuMEROisNEss,  nu'-iner-rus-nfis,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  numerous  ;  harmony,  rauaicalness. 
Nummary,  nura'-ina-re,  a.    Relating  to  money. 
Numskull,  num'-skiil,  s.     A  dunce,  a  dolt,  a  block 

head ;  the  head,  in  burlesque, 
NuMSKULLED,  nam'-slu'ild,  a,  362.  Dull,  stupid,  doltish. 
Nun,  nim,  S.    A  woman  dedicated  to  the  severer  dutiei- 

of  religion,  secluded  in  a  cloister  from  the  world. 
NuNCHiox,  niui'-shan,  s.     A  piece  of  victuals  eaten 

between  meals.  . 

I  cannot  find  a  better  derivation  of  this  word  than 
noon  cliion,  or  something  taken  at  noon  before  the  regula 
meal  of  dinner. 

-she-a-ture,  s.     The  office  of  a 
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tub  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thia  166,  this  469. 

To  Nurse,  ni'irse,  v.  a.  To  bring  up 
•ing  up  any  thing  young;  to 
to  tend  the  sick;  to  pamper;  to  iomeut,  to 

a  promoter, 


Want  of  force  or  efficacy 
chill,  motionless;  pro 


nun 


Nunciature, 
nuncio. 

NuNCio,  nun'-she-o,  S,  357.     A  messenger,  one  that 
brings  tidings;  a  kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  Pope. 

Nuncupative,  nfin-ki'-pa-tiv,    ^  j  ^  p^^^.^^ 

Nuncupatory,  nun-ku-pa-tur-re,  Dl^.  ) 
ly  or  solemnly  declaratory,  verbally  pronounced. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  have  very  improperly 

accented   these  two  words  upon  the  third  syllable;  VV 

Johnson  and  Bailey,  on  the  first;  but  Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  and 

Mr.  Sheridan,  more  correctly,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  second. 

NuNXERY,  nun'-nur-e,  s.  554.     A  house  of  nuns  or 
women  dedicated  to  the  severer  duties  of  religion. 

Nuptial,  nup'-sbal,  a.  88.    Pertaining  to  marriage. 

Nuptials,  nup'-shalz,  s.  Marriage, 

Nurse,  nurse,  s.     A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  an 
other's  child;  a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  a  f.ick  person 
one  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects  j  an  old  woman  in 
contempt ;  the  state  of  being  nursed 


own;  to  bring  up  any  thing  young;  to  feed,  to  keep,  to 
maintain; 
encourage. 

\uRSER,  niir'-sur,  s.  98.  One  that  nurses  ; 
a  tomenter. 

Nursery,  nur'-sur-re,  s.  554.  The  act  or  office  of 
nursing;  that  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care;  a 
plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  transplanted  to  other 
ground;  place  where  joung  children  arc  nursed  and 
brought  up  ;  the  place  or  state  where  any  thing  la  fos- 
tered ;  or  brought  up. 

Nursling,  nurs'-ling,  s.  410.  One  nursed  up;  a 
fondling. 

Nurture,  nur'-tsliure,  S.  461.  Food,  diet;  education, 
institution. 

To  Nurture,  nur -tshure,  v.  a.  To  educate,  to  train, 
to  bring  up ;  to  Nurture  up,  to  bring  by  care  and  food 
to  maturity. 

To  Nl'stle,  nus'-sl,  v.  a.  472.    To  fondle,  to  cherish. 

Nut,  nut,  S.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees ;  it  consists  of 
a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell;  a  small  body  with  teeth, 
which  correspond  w  ith  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

Nutbroavn,  niit'-broun,  a.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 

Nutcrackers,  nut'-krak-kurz,  s.  An  instrument  used 
to  break  nuts.^  ^ 

NuTGALL,  nut'-gal,  s.    Excrescence  of  an  oak. 

Nuthatch,  nut'-hiitsh,  ^  ) 

Nutjobber,  nut' -job-bur,   >  s.    A  bird. 

Nutpecker,  nat'-pek-kur,  ) 

NuTHOOK,  nUt'-h(K)k,  s.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end. 
Nutmeg,  nut'-meg-,  s.     The  musked  nut, 

spice  imported  froni  the  East  Indies. 
Nutshell,  nut'-sh6l,  s.      The  1 

encloses  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 
Nuttree,  nut'-tree,  s.     The  tree  that  bears  nuts,  a 

hazel.  J      t    t     1/  2 

lXutrification,  nu-tre-fe-ka -sliun,  s.    Manner  of 

feeding  or  bein^  fed. 
Nutriment,  nu-tre-ment,  s.    Food,  aliment. 
NuTRiMENTAL,  nu-trc-men'-tal,  a.  88.     Having  the 

qualities  of  food. 
Nutrition,  nu-trlsli'-un,  S.     The  act  or  quality  of 

nourishing. 

Nutritious,  nu-trish'-us,  a.  314.  Having  the  quality 
of  nourishing, 

XuTRiTiVE,  nu-tre-tlv,  a.  158.  Nourishing,  nutri- 
mental, 

NuTRiTURE,  nu -tre-ture,  s.  The  power  of  nourishing. 
To  Nuzzle,  nuz'-zl,  v.  a.  405.    To  nurse,  to  foster; 

to  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 
Nyctalops,  nik'-ta-lops,  s.    One  that  is  purblind;  one 

who  sees  best  in  the  night, 
Vymph,  nimf,  s.  413,  A  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows, 

or  waters;  country  girl;  in  poetry,  a  lady. 


a  kind  of 
The  hard  substance  that 


O. 


O, «,  isi. 

exclamation. 


O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wishing  or 
O  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  circle  or 
oval,  as,  Within  this  wooden  <>, 
Oaf,  ofc,  s.  295.     A  changeling,  a  foolish  child  left  by 

the  fairies ;  a  dolt,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot. 
Oafish,  ofe'-jsh,  a.    Stupid,  dull,  doltish. 
Oafish i\ess,  ofe'-ish-nes,  s.    Stupidity,  dulness. 
Oak,  oke,  s.  295.    A  well-known  tree;  the  wood  of 
the  tree. 

Oakapple,  oke'-ap-pl,  S.  A  kind  of  spungy  ex- 
crescence on  the  oak. 

Oaken,  o -kn,  a.  103.  Made  of  oak,  gathered  from  oak. 

Oakenpin,  (V-kn-pin,  s.    An  apple. 

Oakum,  6-kfim,  s.  Cords  untwisted  and  reduced  to 
hemp. 
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I5-559.  Fate  ?3,  far  77,       83,  fat  81-me  93,  m^t  95 


04R  ore  s.  295.    A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end,  by 

Which  vessels  are  driven  in  the  water. 
To  Oar,  ore,  v.  n.    To  row. 
To  Oar.  ore,  v.  a.    To  impel  by  rowing. 
Oary  o'-re,  a.    Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 
Oatcake,  ote'-kake,  s.  295.    Cake  made  of  the  meal 

Oatex,^  o'-tn,  a.  103.    Made  of  oats,  bearing  oats. 

Oath  i)tli,  s.  295.  An  affirmation,  negation  or  promise, 
corroborated  by  the  attestation  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Oathbreakixg,  otA' -bra-king,  s.  Perjury,  the  viola- 
tion of  an  oath. 

Oatmalt,  ote'-malt,  s.    Malt  made  of  oats. 

Oatmeal,  ot'-mele,  or  ote'-mele,  s.  295.  Flour  made 
by  grinding  oats. 

Oats,  otes,  s.    A  grain  with  which  horses  are  fed. 

Oatthistle,  ote'-tMs-sl,  s.    An  herb. 

Obambulation,  ob-am-bu-la -sliun,  s.  The  act  of 
walking  about. 

To  Oeduce,  ob-duse  ,  v.  a.  To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 
Obdiction,  ob-duk'-sliun,  S.    The  act  of  covering,  or 

laying  a  cover.  ^  ^  a,  ,w  4  ,  ona  ooi 
Obburacy,  ob  -jii-ra-se,  or  ob-du-ra-se,  s.  £M6.  iM-k 

Inflexible  wickedness,  impenitence,  hardness  of  heart. 

t^r  W.  Johnston  and  Entick  are  the  only  orthoepists  who 
adopt  the  iirst  mode  of  accenting  this  word ;   while  Dr. 


OBJ 

pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  m6vel64, 

Stubbornness,  iu- 


Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr-I^enrick,  Buchanan, 
Perrv  and  Barclay,  adopt  the  last.  Mr.  Scott  adopts  both, 
but  seems  to  give  the  latter  the  preference  by  placing  it 
first  The  accentuation  of  this  word  must  be  determined 
by  tiiat  of  obdurate,  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  seems, 
however,  to  follow  the  example  of  accuracy,  procuracy 
etc  in  throwing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
arc  some  terminations  which  seem  to  attract  the  accent  to 
the  latter  syllables,  as  ator,  end,  etc.  as  spectator,  obser- 
vator,  etc.  comprehend,  apprehend,  etc.  so  there  are  others 
that  seem  to  repel  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  word,  as  acy, 
am,  etc.  as  efficacy,  optimacy,  contumacy,  etc.  salutary, 
tributary,  adversary,  etc.  The  word  in  question  seems  to 
be  01  the  latter  class,  and  therefore  more  analogically  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  than  on  the  second 
syllable. —  See  Obdurate.  4       i,    i  /^q 

Obdurate,  ob'-ju-rate,  or  ob-du-rate,  a.  91.  293 
294.  503.    Hard  of  heart,  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill,  har- 
dened  firm,  stubborn ;  harsh,  rugged. 
ttr  This  w  ord  is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
svliable  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash 
Mr  Nare.s  Mr.  Eiphinston,  Mr.  Barclay,  Buchanan,  and  Mr 
Peny  ;  and  on  the  first  by  Bailey,  Eiitick,  and  VV.  Johnston  ,      t  / 

Mr  Scott  accents  it  either  on  the  first  or  second,  but  seems  Iq^^SE,  0-bese ,  a. 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.   The  poets  are  decid 
edly  in  favour  of  the  penultimate  accent;  and  when 
usage  of  poetrv  does  not  contradict  any  plain  analogy 


Obduratexess,  ob'-ju-rat-nes,  s. 

flexibility,  impenitence. 
Obdi  RATION,  ob-ju-ra -shun,  s.    Hardness  of  heart. 
Obdijred,  ob-durd',  a.  359.    Hardened,  inflexible. 
Obedience,  o-be -je-ense,  s.  293.  376.  Obsequious- 
ness, submission  to  authcrit3\ 

The  o,  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
though  not  under  the  accent,  may  occasionally  be  pronoun- 
ced as  long  and  open  as  the  0  in  ora/,  cter,  etc.  (see  i^J/'ace)  ; 
and  though  in  rapid  pronunciation  it  admits  of  a  short 
jbscure  sound,  common  to  some  of  the  other  vowels  when 
unaccented,  yet  its  radical  sound,  or  that  which  it  acquires 
on  the  least  distinctness  or  solemnity,  is  undoubtedly  the 
long  open  0  before  mentioned.  Thus  in  that  fugitive  pro- 
nunciation which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  ear,  and  can 
hardly  be  expressed  to  the  eye  by  a  correspondent  sound, 
we  perceive  very  little  difterence  in  the  sound  of  the  initial 
vowels  oi  abound,  upbraid,  and  obedience;  yet  the  moment 
we  dwell  with  the  least  dis^tinctness  on  these  letters,  the  a 
in  abound  verges  to  the  a  hi  father;  the  u  has  the  short 
sound  w  e  hear  in  the  preposition  ;  and  the  0111  obedience 
becomes  open,  as  the  first  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  0  hi  opaque,  opinion,  ana 
every  initial  0  ending  a  syllable  immediately  before  th£ 
accent.  — See  Principles,  No.  98. 

Obedient,  6-be'-je-ent,  a.     Submissive  to  authority. 

compliant  with  command  or  prohibition,  obsequious. 
Obediential,  o-be-je-en'-shal,  a.     According  to  the 

rule  of  obedience. 
Obediently,  o-be'-je-ent-le,  ad.    With  obedience. 
Obeisance,  o-ba'-sanse,  s.  250.    A  bow,  a  courtesy, 
an  act  of  reverence.  _  , 

1  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  ot  tliis  worn. 


hich  made  the  diphthong  ei  like  e  in  oief/tence,  and  adopt 
the  sound  of  a  as  in  the  ey  of  obey.  For  the  former  sound 
As  tlier"e|we  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry  ;  and 
for  the  latter,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  fecott,  and 
\V  Johnston.    But  if  the  authorities  for  this  prominciatiou 
were  less  weighty  than  they  are,  analogy  would  be  clearly 
the  side  1  have  adopted,  as  ei,  when  under  the  accent, 
is  much  more  frequently  pronounced  like  ey  in  obey  than 
like  ey  in  key;  the  latter  word  and  ley  being  the  only  ev 
ceptions  to  the  general  rale  of  pronouncing  ey  when  acceuttol  ; 
and  these  letters  w  e  know  are  perfectly  equivalent  to  ei,  iao. 
Obelisk,  ob'-e-lisk,  s.     A  magnificent  high  piece  of 
marble,  or  stone,  having  usually  four  faces,  and  lessening 
upwards  by  degrees.  ^         ,  , 

Obequitation,  ob-ek-lcwc-ta -shun,  s. 

riding  about.       „  ,  ^  - 

Oberration,  ob-er-ra  -shun,  s.  The  act  of  wandering 
about. 

Fat,  loaden  with  flesh. 


The  act  of 


prosaic  pronunciation,  it  certainly  has  a  respectable  authority 
But  the  M'Yh  to  indurate  is  a  word  of  exactly  the  same 
form,  and  has  the  same  derivation;  and  yet  Dr.  Johnson 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.Scott,  W.Johnston,  Barclay,!  .'^^^ 
and  Entick,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable:  and  "!>  | ,  j^,f„;s 
observation  fails  me  if  there  is  not  a  strong  propensity  in 
custom  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
in  question.    This  propensity,  as  there  is  a  plain  analogy 
in  favour  of  it,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  indulged.  To 
indurate  is  a  verb  derived  from  the  Latin  induro,  forming 
its  participle  in  atus;  and  words  of  this  kind  arc  generally 
anglicised  by  the  termination  ate,  and  have  the  accent  at 
least  as  high  as  the  antepenultimate :  thus,  from  rf?puro,  p/o 
■pago,  det:ulo,  etc.  are  formed  to  depurate,  to  propagate 
to  desolate,  etc.  and,  without  recurring  to  the  Latin  indu 
ratus,  we  form  the  regular  participle  indurated,  from  the 
verb  to  indurate.   But  though  there  is  the  Latin  verb  06 
duro,  Me  have  not  formed  an  English  verb  from  it  in  ati 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  derive  the  adjective  obdurate 
from  the  Latin  participial   adjective  obduratus ;  and  no 
analogy  can  be  more  uniform  than  that  of  remo\  ing  the 
accent  t«o  syllables  higher  than  in  the  original:  thun,  des 
vrrute,  projligalr,  and  defecate,  have  the  accent  on  the 


ThejOBESENESs,  o-besc'-nes,  ) 
y  of  1  Obesity,  6-b6s'-se-te,  ) 


s.    Morbid  fatnesa. 


and  diupcratus,  profligatus,  and  defaeculu*' 


Wr  l  sjllabi 

on  tlie  tiiird.  Agreeably,  Ih'cfcfore,  to  e\cry  an.ilogy  ol 
derivation,  obdurair  ouglit  to  have  the  acrent  on  the  iirsi 
ttyllable;  and  as  pocl-  lia\e  adopted  the  other  accentuation, 
we  muHl,  as  in  niedii  iital ,  and  in  some  other  words,  admit 
of  a  poetical  and  a  prosaic  pronunciation,  ratiierthan  croH^ 
HO  clear  an  analog*  in  fa\oiir  of  poetry,  which  in  so  fre 
qncntiv  at  variance  uith  prose,  and  soinelimeH  with  itself. 
See  Academy  and  Imumyarable. 


Obdiuately,  ub'-ju-rat-lc,  ad.  Stubbornly,  iullexibly.l  hcusiou. 


To  Obey,  o-ba ,  v.  a.  To  pay  submission  to,  to  comply 
with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 

ifr  This  word  had  formerly  the  word  to  before  the  person 
which  Addison  lias  mentioned  as  one  ot  Milton  s 
Latinisins  ;  butit  is  frequent  in  old  writers ;  when  we  borrowed 
the  French  word  we  borrowed  the  syntax,  Obeir  aa  roi. 
Object,  ob'-jekt,  S.  -192.  That  about  which  any  power 
or  faculty  is  employed;  something  presented  to  the  senses 
to  raise  any  alfection  or  emotion  in  the  mind. 
To  Object,  ob-jekl',  v.  a.    To  oppose,  to  present  in 
opposition;  to  propose  as  a  charge  criminal,  or  a  reason 
adverse. 

Objection,  ob-jck'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  presenting 
any  thing  in  opposition;  adverse  argument;  lault  found. 
Objective,  ob-jck'-dv,  a.     Belonging  to  the  object, 
contained  in  the  object;  made  an  object;  proposed  as  an 

object. 

Objectively,  6b-jSk'-tiv-le,  ad.    In  manner  of  an 

object. 

Objectiveness,  ob-j£k'-tiv-nes,s.  The  state  of  being 

an  object.  ^  , 

Objector,  ob-jck -tiir,  8.  IbC.     One  who  offers  ob- 
jections. 

Obit,  o'-blt,  S.    Funeral  obsequies. 

To  Objiugatk,  ob-jftr'-giitc,  v.  a.     To  chide,  to 

reprove.  „ 
Obji'R«ati0N,  ob-jur-ga-bhaii,  S.     Reproof,  rcprc- 
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nSr  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tlih  172,  hldl  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  - 

Repreheixsory, 


Objirgatory,  6b-jiir'-ga-tur-re,  a. 

chiding. 

j^r  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick\  and  for  the  accent, 
\o.  312. 

Oblate,  ob-late',  a.    Flatted  at  the  poles.    Used  of 
a  spheroid. 

Oblatiox,  6b-la'-shun,  s.    An  offering,  a  sacrifice. 
Oelectatiox,  ob-lek-ta -shfin,  s.   Delight,  pleasure. 
To  Obligate,  6b'-le-gate,  v.  a.    To  bind  by  contract 
or  duty. 

Obligation,  6b-le-ga'-shun,  s.  The  binding  power 
of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  contract;  an  act  which  binds 
any  man  to  some  performance;  favour  by  which  one  is 
bound  to  gratitude. 
Obligatory,  ob'-le-ga-tur-e,  a.  512.  Imposing  an  obli- 
gation, binding,  coercive. 


To  Oblige, 


o-blldje', 
o-bleedje . 


V.  a.     To  bind,  to  impose 


Oesceivetvess,  ob-secii'-nes, 
Obscemty,  ob-sen'-nc-te, 


tliin  466,  THIS  469. 
S.   511.       Impurity  of 


thought  or  language,  unclmstily,  lewdness. 
Obscuration,  o])-slai-rii'-shan,  s.  The  act  of  darken- 
ing; a  state  of  being  darkened. 
Obscure,  ob'-skure',  a.    Dark,  unenlightened,  gloomy, 
hindering  sight ;  living  in  the  dark  ;  abstruse  ;  difllcull ; 
not  noted. 

To  Obscure,  ob-skure',  v,  a.     To  darken,  to  make 
dark;  to  make  less  visible;  to  make  less  intelligible;  to 
make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 
Obscurely,   ob-skure'-le,   ad.      Not   brightly,  not 
luminously ;  out  of  sight,  jprivately  ;  not  clearly,  not  plainly. 

Darkness,  want  of 


Obscureness,  ob-skure  -nes, 
Obscurity,  ob-sku'-re-te, 
light.;  unnoticed  state,  privacy 


obligation,  to  compel'to  something;  to  lay  obligations  of 
gratitude;  to  please,  to  gratify.    See  Principles,  ]\o.  111. 
Obligee,  ob-le-jee',  s.    The  person  bound  by  a  legal 

or  written  contract.  ^      it-'  i 

Obligement,  o-blldje'-ment,  or  o-bleedje -ment,  s. 

Obligation.  ^ 
Oeliger,  o-bli'-jfir,  or  o-blee'-jur,  s.  He  who  obliges. 
Obliging,  o-bli'-jinj^,  or  o-blee-jing',  part.  a.  Civil, 

complaisant,  respectful,  engaging.  ^       ,     .a  » 
Oeligixgly,  6-bli'-jing-le,  or  o-blee'-jing-le,  ad. 

Coraplaisantly.  ^         ^      t  t  .2  -x 

Obligingness,  o-bli'-jlng-nes,  or  o-blee'-jing-nes,  s. 
Complaisance. 

Obligor,  6b-le-g6r',  s.     He  who  binds  himself  by 


Declination  from 


Deviation  from  physical 
arallelism  or  perpendicularity ; 


contract. 

Obliquation,  ob-le-kwa -shun,  a. 

perpendicularity ;  obliquity. 

Oblique,  ob-llke',  a.  158.  415.  iVot  direct,  not  per- 
pendicular, not  parallel;  not  direct,  used  of  sense;  in 
grammar,  any  case  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 

Obliquely,  ob-like'-le,  ad.  Not  directly,  not  per- 
pendicularly; not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  meaning. 

Obliqueness,  ob-like'-nfis,  ^ 

Obliquity,  ob-llk'-we-te, 
rectitude,  deviation  from  p 
deviation  from  moral  rectitude 

To  Obliterate,  ob-lit'-ter-rate,  v.  a.  To  efface  any 
thing  written;  to  wear  out,  to  destroy,  to  efface. 

Obliteration,  6b-lit-ter-ra -shun,  s.  EfTacement, 
extinction. 

Oblivion,  o-bllv'-Ye-un,  s.  113,  Forgetfulness, 
cessation  of  remembrance;  amnesty,  general  pardon  of 
crimes  in  a  state. 

Oblivious,  o-bliv'-ve-fls,  a.    Causing  forgetfulness. 

Oblong,  ob'-lotig,  a.    Longer  than  broad. 

Oblongly,  ob'-long-le,  ad.    In  an  oblong  direction 

Oblo7;gness,  ob'-long-ncs,  s.  The  state  of  being 
oblong. 

Obloquy,  ob'-lo-kwo,  s.  345.  Censorious  speech 
blame,  slander;  cause  of  rej)ro;ich,  disgrace. 

Obmutescence,  6b-mu-tes'-sense,  s.  510.  Loss  of 
speech. 

Obnoxious,  ob-n?)k'-shiis,  a.  Subject;  liable  to  punish 

ment;  liable,  sxposed. 
Oenoxiousness,    ob-nok'-shus-nes,   8.  Subjection, 

liableness  to  punishment. 
Obnoxiously,  ob-nok'-shvis-le,  ad.  In  a  state  of  sub 

jection,  in  the  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment. 
To  Obnubilate,  6b-nu'-be-late,  v.  a.    To  cloud,  to 

obscure. 

Obole,  ob'-olc,  s.  543,  544.  In  pharmacy,  twelve 
grains. 

Obreption,  ob-rep'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  creeping  on 
Obscene,  ob-seen',  a.     Immodest,  not  agreeable  to 

chastity  of  mind ;  offensive,  disgusting ;  inauspicious,  ill 

omened. 

Obscenely,  ob-seen'-le,  ad.  In  an  impure  and  un- 
chaste manner. 


darkness  of  meaning. 


Obsecration,  6b-se-kra'-shun,  s.  Entreaty,  sup- 
plication. 

Obsequies,  ob'-se-kwiz,  s.  283.    Funeral  rites,  funeral 

solemnities.  It  is  found  in  the  singular,  but  not  much  used. 
Obsequious,  ob-se'-kwe-us,  a.     Obedient,  compliant, 

not  resisting;  in  Shakespeare,^  funeral. 
Obsequiously,  ob-se'-kwe-iis-le,   ad.  Obediently, 

with  compliance ;  in  Shakespeare,  it  signifies,  with  funeral 

rites. 

Obsequiousness,  6b-se'-kwe-iis-nes,  s,  01)edience, 
compliance. 

Observable,  ob-zer'-va-bl,  a.    Remarkable,  eminent. 
Observably,  ob-zct'-va-ble,  ad.  In  a  maimer  worthy 
of  note. 

Observance,  ob-zer'-vanse,  s.  Respect,  ceremonial 
reverence;  religious  rite;  attentive  practice;  rule  of 
practice  ;  observation,  attention ;  obedient  regard. 

Observant,  ob-zer'-vant,  a.  Attentive,  diligent,  watch- 
ful; respectfully  attentive;  meanly  dutiful,  submissive. 

Observation,  ob-zer-va -shiln,  s.  The  act  of  ol)- 
serving,  noting,  or  remarking;  notion  gained  by  observing, 
note,  re.mark. 

Observator,  ob-zer-va'-tur,  s.  166.  521.    One  that 

observes,  a  remarker. 
Observatory,  ob-zer'-va-tur-e,  s.    A  place  built  for 

astronomical  observation. 

For  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Principles,  TVo.  512. 
To  Obser\'E,  ob-zerv',  v.  a.     To  watch;  to  regard 

attentively;  to  find  by  attention,  to  note;  to  regard  or 

keep  religiously ;  to  obey,  to  follow. 
To  Observe,  ob-zerv',  v,  n.  To  be  attentive;  to  malcG 

a  remark. 

Observer,  6b-zerv'-ur,  s.  One  who  loots  vigilantly 
on  persons  and  things;  one  who  looks  on,  the  beholder; 
one  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or  praciice. 

Observingly,  ob-zer'-ving-le,  ad.  Attentively,  tare- 
fully. 

Obsession,  ob-sesli'-iin,  s.    The  act  of  besieging.^ 
Ot?*idional,  ob-sld'-e-im-al,  or  6b-sid'-je-in-al,  a. 

293.   Belonging  to  a  siege. 
Obsolete,  ob'-s6-lete,  a.    Worn  out  of  use,  disused, 

unfashionable. 

Obsoleteness,  ob'-so-lete-ncs,  s.  State  of  being  worn 

out  of  use,  unfashionableness. 
Obstacle,  ob'-sta-kl,  s.  405.     Something  opposed, 

hinderance,  obstruction.  ,  ^ 

Obstetrication,  6b-stet-tre-ka -shun,  s.   The  office 

of  a  midwife. 

Obstetrick,  ob-stet'-trik,  a.  509.  MidwifisL,  befitting 

a  midwife,  doing  the  midwife's  office. 
Obstinacy,  6b'-ste-na-se,  s.  Stubbornness,  contumacy, 

persistency. 

Obstinate,  ob'-ste-nate,  a.  91.    Stubborn,  contmnar 

cious,  fixed  in  resolution. 
Obstinately,  6b'-ste-nate-le,  ad.  Stubbornly,  inflexibly. 
Obstinateness,  ob'-ste-nate-nes,  s.  Stubbornness. 
Obstipation,  ob-ste-pa -shun,  s.    The  act  of  stopping 

up  any  passage. 
Obstreperous,  6b-str^p'-per-us,  a.  Loud,  clamoroaa, 

turbulent.  ,21 
Obstreperously,  6b-strep'-per-rus-le,  ad.  Loudjy, 

clamorously. 
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Oestreperol-sxess,  ob-strep-per-rus-nes,  s. 

ness  clamour,  noise. 
Obstrictiox,  ^b-strlk'-slmn,  s.    Obligation,  bond. 
To  OcsTRrcT,  ob-strukt',  v.  a.    To  hinder,  to  be  in 

the  «av  of,  to  block  up,  to  bar;  to  oppose,  te  retard. 
Obstructer,  vh-stvMa'-Ar,  s.  98.    One  that  hinders 

OBSTRrcTiox^,  ob-strfik'-slmn,  s.     Hinderance,  diffi- 
cultv;  obstacle,  impediment,  confinement  -,  in  physick,  the 
blockinc  up  of  any  canal  in  the  human  body 
preveufthe  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it. 
Obstructi\e,  6b-striik'-tiv,  a.     Hindering,  causing 

impediment.  „    ,  ,  .  i.  ^  i 

Obstrl-ctive,  ob-strilkt  -tiv,  s.    Impediment,  obstacle 
Hindering,  blocking  up. 


ly  takes  place  before  double  c  in  the  word  occasion  and  its  com- 
pounds. 4        T»  « 

To  OccAsloiV,  ok-ka  -zjiun,  v.  a.    To  cause  casually ; 

to  cause,  to  produce;  to  influence. 
OccASioiVAL,  ok-ka-zhun-al,  a.    Incidental,  casual; 
producing  by  accident;  producing  by  occasion  or  incidental 
exigence.  ^  ^ 

Occasionally,  ok-ka -zlmn-al-le,  ad.    According  to 

incidental  exigence.  ,  , 
Occasiot«er,  ok-ka  -zlmn-ur,  s.    One  that  causes  or 

promotes  by  design  or  accident. 
Occecatiot«,  ok-se-ka-sllun,  s.    The  act  of  blinding 

or  making  blind.  ^ 
Occident,  ok'-sc-dent,  s.  ^  The  west. 
OcciDEiNTAL,  ok-se  deii'-tiil. 


OBSTRrENT,  ob  -stru-eiit,  a 

Obstlpefactiox,  ob-stu-pe-fak'-shun,  s.  A  stoppage  10^,^,^^^^,^,^^^  5k-sld'-ju-us,  293,294 

Occipital,  ok-sip'-pe-tal,  a.  Placed 


of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.^ 
Oestlpefactive,  ob-stu-pe-fak -tiv,  a.  5ii.  Ob 

structing  the  mental  powers. 
To  Obtain,  ob-tane',  v.  a.  203.    To  gain,  to  acquire, 

to  procure ;  to  gain  by  concession 
To  Obtain,  ob-tane',  v.  n.    To  continue  in  use ;  to  be 

established;  to  prevail,  to  succeed. 
Obtainable,  6b-tane'-a-bl,  a.    To  be  procured 
Obtainer,  ob-ta -nur,  s.  98.    He  who  obtains. 
To  Obtemperate,  ob-tem'-per-ate,  v.  a.    To  obey. 
To  Obtend,  ob-tend',  v.  a.    To  oppose,  to  hold  out 

in  opposition ;  to  pretend,  to  olfer  as  the  reason  of  any 

thing.   In  this  last  sense  not  used.  ^ 
Obtexebration,  6b-ten-ne-bra  -shun,  s.  Darkness 

the  state  of  being  darkened. 
Oetention,  6b-ten'-slum,  s.    The  act  of  obtendmg. 
To  Obtest,  ob-test',  v.  a.  To  beseech,  to  supplicate. 
Obtestation,  ob-tes-ta -shiin,s.  Supplication,  entreaty 
Obtrectation,  ob-trek-ta-shfin,  s.  Slander,  detrac 

tion,  calumny. 

To  Obtrude,  ob-trood ,  v.  a.  339.    To  thrust  into 

anv  place  or  state  by  force  or  imposture. 
Obtrider,  ob-trOod'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  obtrudes. 
Oetrision,  ob-trOo'-zhuii,  s.    The  act  of  obtruding, 
Obtrusite,  ob-troo -slv,  a.  428.     Inclined  to  force 

one's  self  or  any  thing  else  upon  others. 
To  Obtind,  ob-tund'j  v.  a.    To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  quell, 

to  deaden.  -      ,      ,     /    i  ,4  „  . 

Obtusangular,    ob-tusc-ang -gu-lar,   a.  Having 

angles  larger  than  right  angles. 
Obtuse,  ob-tiise',  a.  427.    Not  pointed,  not  acute;  not 
quick,  dull,  stupid  ;  not  shrill,  obscure,  as,  an  Obtuse  sound 


a.  Western. 

in  the  hinder 

part  of  the  head.  ^  ,    ,  j 

Occiput,  ok'-se-put,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
Occisiox,  ok-sizh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  killing. 
To  Occlude,  ok-kliide',  v.  a.    To  shut  up. 
Occluse,  ok-kluse  ,  a.  428.    Shut  up,  closed. 
Occlusion,  6k-klu -zhun,  s.    The  act  of  shutting  up. 
Occult,  ok-kult',  a.    Secret,  hidden,  unknown,  undis- 
coverable. 

OccuLTATiON,  ok-kul-ta  -shiin,  s.     In  astronomy,  is 

the  time  that  a  star  or  planet  is  hidden  from  our  sight. 
Occultness,  ok-kult'-nes,  s.  Secretness,  state  of  being 

Occupancy,  ok'-ku-pan-se,  s.  The  act  of  taking  pos- 


He  that  takes  possession 
To  take  up,  to 


Obtu: 


ob-tuse'-le,  ad.     Without  a  point;  dully, 


session.       4   ,    t  4 
Occupant,  ok  -ku-pant,  s. 

of  any  thing.     .  ,    ^  , 
To  OccuPATE,  ok-ku-pate,  v.  a.  9J. 

possess,  to  hold.  »  ^  1. 

0CCUP4TI0N,  ok-ku-pa-shun,  s.     The  act  of  taking 

possession;  employment, business  ;  trade, calling,  vocation. 
Occupier,  ok'-ku-pi-ur,  s.  98.    A  possessor,  one  who 

takes  into  his  possession  ;  one  who  follows  any  employment. 
To  Occupy,  ok'-kii-pi,  v.  a.  183.  To  possess,  to  keep, 

to  take  up;  to  employ;  to  follow  as  business. 
To  Occur,  ok-kfir',  v.  n.     To  be  presented  to  the 

memory  or  attention;  to  appear  here  and  there;  to  clash. 

to  strike  against,  to  meet. 
Occurrence,  ok-kur -rense, 

event;  occasional  jiresentation. 
OccuRRENT,  ok-kiir'-rent,  s. 

happens.  ^  ^ 

OccuRSioN,  ok-kur  -shun,  s. 


stupidly.  ,  , 

Obtuseness,  ob  tuse -ncs,  s. 


Bluntness,  dulness. 
The  act  of  dulling;  the! 


Obtusion,  ob-tu'-zhun,  s, 

state  ot  being  dulled. 
Orvention,  ob-Yen'-shun,  s.  Something  happening  not 

constantly  and  regularly,  but  uncertainly. 
To  Obaert,  ob-^ert',  v.  a.    To  turn  towards 
To  Obviate,  o])'-ve-ate,  v.  a.  91.     To  meet  in  the 

wav,  to  prc\cnt,  to  oppose. 
OBvious,  ob'-ve  Qs,  a.    Meeting  any  thing,  opposed  in 

front  to  any  thing ;  open,  exposed ;  easily  discovered,  plain. 

evident. 

Obviox  SLY,  ub'-ve-us-le,  ad.   Evidently,  apparently 
Obviousness,  6b'-ve-fis-nSs,  S.   State  of  being  evident 
or  apparent. 

To  Out  mbrate,  ob-um'-brate,  v.  a.  To  shade,  to  cloud. 
()BUMBn\Tio\,  ol)  rim-bra'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  darken 

ing  or  clouding. 
Occasion,  ok-Ka'  zlu'in,  s.     Occurrence,  casualty,  in 
ridenl;  oppoiiunily,  convenii-nce ;  accidental  cause  ;  reason 
iiotrogcui,  but  oi)porlunc  ;  incidental  need,  casual  exigence 
\-y  \\  Fiat  u  iih  olis(  r\  «  tl  oftlnj  <•  luHjffjvf  is  applicable  to  the  o 
ill  th(;lirt.t  syllalilr  of  this  wovtl.  From  the  tendency  orihe>owcl 
to  op(!n,  wh»:M  iinnu  iliately  preceding  the  accent,  welindel 
g;inth|M'akerH  sonu'liriM'M  pronoiiiice  ilie  o  in  occnuiori,  offend 
t)ffiriouK,  etc.  iih  il'  wri(l«'ii  o  casioii,  o-friid,  o  ficioim,  etc. 
Thin  t-eeiiiH  to  be  one  of  iIhihi;  "laiillH  true  critics  dare  no 
mend."'  Hutaa  it  is  an  i  \  ident  dc\  ialion  from  the  orlhographv, 
I  ba\  e  not  durid  to  murk  these  w  uidb  iu  this  inunuev.— See  LJ' 


S.     Incident,  accidental 

Incident,  any  thing  that 

Clash,  mutual  blow. 
Ocean,  o -shfin,  s.  35T.   The  main,  the  great  sea;  any 

immense  expanse. 
Ocean,  o'-shun,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mam  or  great  sea. 
OcEANicK,  6-she-an'-ik,  a.  357.  509.    Pertaining  to 

the  ocean.     .    „  .    ,  , 
Ocellated,  o-sel -la-tcd,  a.    Resembling  the  eye. 
OcuRE,  o -kur,  S.  41().     A  kind  of  earth  slightly  co- 
herent, and  easily  dissolved  in  water. 
OcHREOus,  o -kre-us,  a.    Consisting  of  ochre. 
OcHREY,  o -kfii'-e,  a.    Partaking  of  ochre. 
OcHiMY,  ok'-k('-me,  s.    A  mixed  base  metal. 
Octagon,  ok'-tii-gon,  s.    In  geometry,  a  figure  con 

sisting  of  eight  sides  and  angles. 
Octagonal,  ok-tag'-go  ual,  «•  ^l^-  '''S^^ 

angles  and  bides.  .       .  ,^  , 

Octangi  lar,  ok-tang'-gn-lar,  a.  Having  eight  angles. 
Octangulauness,  ok-tang'-gu-Iiir-uCs,  s.  Thequahtj 

of  ha\  ing  eight  angles. 
Octant,  oK'-taiit, 

Octile,  ok'-til,  NO.,  ,       ,  , 

position  to  another,  lhat  (heir  places  are  only  distant  an 
eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

Octave  «'»k'  tinr.  i,-.  91.  The  eighth  day  after  sonu- 
neculiar  festival ;  in  niusick.  an  eighth  or  an  interval  of  eight 
Isonnds  -,  eipiit  da\stogelhcr  alter  a  lesln al. 

Octavo,  ok-ta -vo,  o.  A  book  is  said  to  be  in  Octavo 
when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eigiit  leave*. 


when  a  planet  is  in  sik 
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OcTEVSiAL,  6k-ten'-ne-al,  a.  113.     Happening  every 

eight  years;  lasting  eight  years. 
October,  6k-to'-bur,  s.  98.    The  tenth  month  of  the 

year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  frum  March. 
OcTOEDRiCATi,  ok-to-M'-dre-kiil,  a.  Having  eight  sides. 
OcTOXARY,  ok'-to-nar-e,,  a.    Belonging  to  the  number 

eight.  ^      1     4  f    t  4 

OcTOXOCULAR,  6k-to-nok'-ku-lar,  a.  Having  eight  eyes. 
OcTOPETALOis,  ok-to  pet'-tdl-fls,   c.     Having  eight 

flower  leaves. 

OcTOSTYLE,  6k'-to-stile,  s.    The  face  of  a  building  or 

ordoiiuance  containing  eight  columns. 
Octuple,  ok'-tu-pl,  a.  405.  Eightfold. 
Ocular,  ok'-kii-lar,  a.  88.     Depending  on  the  eye, 

known  by  the  eye. 
Ocularly,  ok'-ku-liir-le,  ad.    To  the  observation  of 

the  eye. 

Oculist,  ok'-ku-list,  s.  One  who  professes  to  cure 
distempers  of  the  eyes. 

Odd,  od,  a.  IVot  even,  not  divisible  into  equal  numbers; 
particular,  uncouth,  extraordinary ;  something  over  a  de- 
finite number ;  not  noted,  not  taken  into  the  common  account; 
strange,  unaccountable,  fantastical, uncommon,  particular; 
unlucky;  unlikely,  in  appearance  improper. 

Oddly,  od'-le,  ad.  Not  evenly;  strangely,  particular- 
ly, unaccountably,  uncouthly. 

Oddxess,  od-'nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  not  even ; 
strangeness,  particularity,  uncouthness. 

Odds,  odz,  s.  Inequality,  excess  of  either  compared 
with  the  other;  more  than  an  even  wager;  advantage, 
superiority ;  quarrel,  debate,  dispute. 

Ode,  ode,  s.  A.  poem  written  to  be  sung  to  musick,  a 
lyrick  poem. 

Odible,  o'-de-bl,  a.  405.  Hateful. 

Odious,  o'-de-us,  or  o'-je-us,  a.    Hateful,  detestable, 
abominable;  exposed  to  hate;  causing  hate,  invidious. 
j^The  lirst  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the  more 

common,  but  the  second  seems  the  more  correct.  See  Prin- 
ciples, Xo.  293.  294.  376. 

Odiously,  o'-de-us-le,  or  o'-je-fls-le,  ad.  Hatefully, 
abominably;  invidious'ly,  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Odiousxess,  o'-de-us-nes,  or  o'-je-us-nes,  s.  Hate- 
fulness. 

Odiu>t,  o'-de-iiin,  or  o'-je-ura,  s.  Invidiousness,  quality 
of  provoking  hate. 

Odorate,  o'-do-rate,  a.  91.  Scented,  having  a  strong 
scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Odoriferous,  o-d(\-iif -fer-iis,  a.  Giving  scent,  usu- 
ally sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant,  perfumed. 

Odoriferousxess,  o-do-rif -fer-us-nes,  s.  534.  Sweet- 
ness of  scent. 

Odorous,  o'-dur-ifls,  a.  314.    Fragrant,  perfumed. 

t^Itisnot  a  little  strange  that  this  adjective  should  have 
preserved  the  accent  of  the  simple  odour,  m  hen  the  Latin  odo- 
ru8 presented  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  altering  it.  Milton 
has  seized  this  opportunity  ;  but,  happily  for  the  analogy  of 
our  own  language,  it  has  not  been  followed  : 

"  Last  the  bright  consummate  flow'r 

"Spirits  odorous  breathes;  flow'rs  and  their  fruit 

"Man's  nourishment."  

Where  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  Latin  accent  be  preserved, 
the  Latin  spelHng  ought  to  be  preserved  likewise. 
Odour,  o'-dur,  s.  314.    Scent,  whether  good  or  bad; 

fragrance,  perfume,^  sweet  scent. 
Oecoxomicks,  ek-o-nom'-inlks,  s.  296.  Management 

of  honsehold  alTairs. 
Oecoxomy.  —  See  Economy. 

Oecumenical,  ek-u-nien'-ne-kal,  a.  296.  General 

respecting^  the  whole  habitable  world. 
Oedema,  e-de'-raa,  s.  92.  296.    A  tumour.    It  is  now 

commonly  by  surgeons  confined  to  a  white,  soft,  insensible 

tumour. 

Oedematick,  ed-e-mat'-tik,  296. 


a.    Pertaining  to 
A  glance,  wink,  token  of 


an  oedema.  ^ 
Oeiliad,  e-U'-yad,  s.  113. 
the  eye. 

O'er,  ore,  ad.    Contracted  from  Over. 
Oesophagus,  e-s6f'-fa-gus,  s.    The  gullet 
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Of,  ov,  prep.  377.  It  is  put  before  the  substantive  that 
follows  another  in  construction,  as,  Of  these  part  were  slain ; 
it  is  put  after  comparative  and  superlative  ad  jectives,  as,  the 
most  dismal  and  unseasonable  time  Of  all  other;  from,  as,  I 
bought  it  Of  him ;  concerning,  relating  to,  as,  all  have  this 
sense  Of  war;  out  Of,  as,  yet  Of  this  little  he  had  some  to 
spare;  among,  as,  any  clergyman  Of  my  own  acquaintance; 
by,  as,  I  was  entertained  Of  the  consul ;  this  sense  now  not 
in  use:  according  to,  as,  they  do  Of  right  belong  to  you; 
noting  power  or  spontaneity,  as.  Of  himself  man  is  confes- 
sedly unequal  to  his  duty ;  noting  properties  or  qualities,  as, 
a  man  Of  a  decayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour;  noting  ex- 
traction, as,  a  man  Ot'an  ancient  family ;  noting  adherence 
or  belonging,  as,  a  Hebrew  Of  my  tribe ;  noting  the  matter, 
as,  the  chariot  was  Of  cedar;  noting  the  motive,  as,  Of  my 
ou  n  choice  1  undertook  this  work  ;  noting  preference  or  post- 
ponence,  as,  I  do  not  like  the  tower  Of  any  place;  noting 
change  Of,  as,  O  miserable  Of  happy  !  noting  causality,  as, 
good  nature  Of  necessity  will  give  allowance ;  noting  pro- 
portion, as,  many  Of  a  hundred;  noting  kind  or  species, 
as,  an  affair  Of  the  cabinet;  Of  late,  lately. 

Off,  of,  ad.  Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to  conjoia 
it  with  verbs,  as,  to  come  Off,  to  fly  Off,  to  take  Off;  it  is 
generally  opposed  to  On,  as,  to  lay  on,  to  take  Off;  it  sig- 
nifies distance  ;  itsignifies  evanescence,  absence  or  depar- 
ture; it  signifies  any  kind  of  disappointment,  defeat,  inter- 
ruption, as,  the  affair  is  Off;  from,  not  toward;  Offhand, 
not  studied. 

Off,  of,  inter].    Depart ! 
Off,  of,  prep.    Not  on;  distant  from. 
Offal,  of'-ful,  s.  88.    Waste  meat,  that  which  is  not 
eaten  at  the  table;  carrion,  coarse  flesh;  refuse,  that  which 
is  thrown  away ;  any  thing  of  no  esteem. 
Offence,  of-fense',  s.  Crime,  act  of  wickedness ;  a  trans- 
gression ;  injury  ;  displeasure  given,  cause  of  disgust ;  scan- 
dal;  anger,  displeasure  conceived;  attack,  act  of  the  as- 
sailant. 

Forthe  elegant  sound  of  the  0  in  offence,  offend,  offi- 
cial, and  their  compounds,  see  Occasion  and  Efface. 
Offexceful,  of-fensc'-ful,  a.  Injurious. 
Offexceless,  of-fense'-les,  a.  Unoffending,  innocent. 
To  Offexd,  6f-fend',  v.  a.  To  make  angry;  to  assail, 

to  attack;  to  transgress,  to  violate;  to  injure. 
To  Offexd,  of-fend',  v.  n.     To  be  criminal,  to  trans- 
gress the  law;  to  cause  anger ;  to  commit  transgression. 
Offender,  of-fen'-dur,  s.  98.     A  criminal,  one  who 
has  committed  a  crime,  transgressor;  one  who  has  done 
an  injury. 

Offendress,  of-fen -dres,  s.    A  woman  that  offends. 
Offensive,  of  fen'-siv,  a.  158.  428.    Causing  anger, 
displeasing,  disgusting;  causing  pain,  injurious  ;  assailant, 
not  defensive.  ^  ^ 

Offensively,  of-fen'-siv-le,  ad.  Mischievously,  in- 
juriously; so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displeasure;  by 
way  of  attack,  not  defensively. 


Offensiveness,  of-fen'-siv-nes,  S.  Injuriousness,  mis- 
chief; cause  of  disgust. 
To  Offer,  of'-ffir,  v.  a.  98.  To  present  to  any  one, 
to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as  that  it  may  be  taken  or  received; 
to  sacrifice,  to  immolate;  to  bid  as  a  price  or  reward;  to 
attempt,  to  commence;  to  propose. 
To  Offer,  of-filr,  v.  n.  To  be  present,  to  be  at  hand, 

to  present  itself ;  to  make  an  attempt. 
Offer,  of -fur,  S.    Proposal  of  advantage  to  another; 
first  advance;  proposal  made;  price  bid,  act  of  bidding  a 
price,  attempt,  endeavour;  something  given  by  way  of 
acknowledgment. 
Offerer,  of'-fiir-rur,  s.     One  who  makes  an  offer; 

one  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  worship. 
Offering,  of '-fur-rin^,  s.    A  sacrifice,  any  thing  im- 
molated, or  offered  in  worship. 
Offertory,  of'-fer-tur-e,  s.  557.    The  thing  offered; 

the  act  of  offering. 
Office,  of-fis,  s.  142.  A  public  charge  or  employment; 
agency,  peculiar  use ;  business;  particular  employment; 
act  ofgood  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered:  act  of  worship;  for- 
mulary of  devotions;  rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular business ;  place  where  business  is  transacted. 
Officer,  of'-fc-siir,  S.  98.    A  man  employed  by  the 
publick ;  a  commander  in  the  army ;  one  w  ho  has  the 
power  of  apprehending  criminals. 
Officered,  of-fe-surd,  a.  362.  Commanded,  supplied 
with  commanders. 
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Official,  ^>f-fisli'-ai,  a.  88.  Conducive  appropriate 
uith  rcffard  to  use ;  pertaiuing  to  a  publick  charge. 

Official,  6f-fkh'-al, s.  Official  is  that  person  to  whom 
the  coffn  zance  of  causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have 
ecclSstical  jurisdiction.  -  See  Offence.  , 

Officially,  of-t'ish'-al-e,  ad.  In  a  manner  belonging 

Officialty,  of-fish'-al-te,  S.  The  charge  or  post  of 
an  official.  _„    .  ,  i  i*»  .  . 

To  Officiate,  6f-fish  -e-ate,  v.  a.  542.  To  give  m 
consequence  of  office. 

To  Officiate,  6f-fish  -e-ate,  v.  n.  91.  To  discharge 
an  office,  commonly  in  worship ;  to  perform  an  oitice  for  an- 

Offi^cious,  of-fish'-fis,  a.  314.  Kind,  doing  good  of 
fices ;  over  forward.      ,      ,      ,  .  ,         ,  . 

Officioltsly,  6f-fish  -us-le,  ad.  Kindly,  with  unasked 
kindness;  with, too  great  forwardness.  ^ 
Officiousness,  of-fish'-us-nes,  s.    Forwardness  of  ci- 
vility or  respect,  or  endeavour;  over-forwardness. 
Offing,  of-fing,  s.  410.  The  act  of  steering  to  a  dis 

tance  from  the  land ;  deep  water  off  the  shore. 
Offset,  of-set,  s.    Shoot  of  a  plant. 
Offscolring,  of-skour'-lng,  s.    Recrement,  part  rub 

bed  away  in  cleaning  any  thing. 
Offspring,  of -spring,  s.    The  thing  propagated  and 

generated,  children ;  production  of  any  kind. 
To  Offuscate,  of-fus'-kate,  v.  a.  91. 

cloud,  to  darken.  ,  ^  i  , 

Offuscation,  6f-fus-ka  -slmn,  s.    The  act  of  darken 

ing.  —  See  Occasion. 
Oft,  oft,  ad.    (A  poetical  word).     Often,  frequently, 
not  rarely. 

Often,  of'-fn,  ad.  103.  472.     Oft,  frequently,  many 

times.  ^  .        ,  , 

Oftentimes,  of-fn-timz,  ad.  Frequently,  many  times, 

often.  ,  „  ,  i-x 

Ofttimes,  oft  -timz,  ad.  In  poetry,  frequently,  often 
Ogee,  o-jee',  s.     A  sort  of  moulding  in  architecture, 

consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow. 
To  Ogle,  o -gl,  v.  a.  406.  To  view  with  side  glances, 

as  in  fondness. 

Ogler,  o -gl-fir,  S.  98.  A  sly  gazer,  one  who  views 
by  side  glances.  ,  . 

Oglio,  o-le-6,  S.  388.  A  dish  made  by  mingling  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  meat,  a  medley.  The  Spanish  OllaFodrida. 

Oh,  o,  inter].  An  exclamation  denoting  pam,  sorrow, 
or  surprise.  , 

Oil,  oil,  S.  299.  The  juice  of  olives  expressed ;  any 
fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter;  the  juices  of  certain 
vegetables  expressed  or  drawn  by  the  still. 

To  Oil,  oil,  v.  a.    To  smear  or  lubricate  with  oil 

OiLCOLOUR,  oU'-kuMur,  s.  Colour  made  by  grinding 
coloured  substances  in  oil. 

OiLiNESS,  6ir-le-n^s,  s.  Unctnousness,  greasiness, 
quality  approaching  to  that  of  oil. 

OiLMAX,  ^U'-raan,  s.  88.    One  who  trades  m  oils  and 

oJlshop,  oU'-shop,  8.    A  shop  where  oils  and  pickles 

are  sold.  .  .  , 

Oily,  oil'-e,  a.    Consisting  of  oil,  containing  oil,  hav 


Oleaginous,  o-le-ad'-jln-ius,  a.    Oily,  unctuous. 


Xyiui,  V,,  D  ' 

ing  the  qualities  of  oil  ;  fat,  greasy. 
OiLVCRAiN,  (Vil'-e-grane,  s.    A  plant. 
OiLYPALM,  oU'-c-pain,  s.    A  tree. 
To  OiNT,  olnt,  V.  a.  299.    To  anoint,  to  smear.  Out 
of  use. 

Ointment,  oint'-mSnt,  8.    Unguent,  unctuous  matter. 
Oker,  o'-kur,  8.    Properly  Ochre,  416.    A  colour. 
Old,  old,  a.  Past  the  middle  of  life,  not  young;  of  long 

continuance,  begun  long  ago ;  not  new ;  ancient,  not  modern  ; 

of  any  hniicifird  duration  ;  Hubsisting  before  souM'thing  else ; 

loHgpractiHcd;  ofOld,  long  ago,  from  ancient  times. 

j^-  ThiH  «nrd  ih  liable  to  the  same  mispronunciation  as 
mould,  whirh  nee. .  ,.  „ 

Ol»pakhionkd,  old  lash -find,  a.     Formed  accordiug 

to  obHoIcte  cuHtom. 
Olden,  ol'-dn,  a.  103.    Ancient.    Not  used. 
0LDNE68,  /)ld'-n^8,  8.    Old  agc,  antiquity. 


ULEAUIWOUS,  u-ic-nu -jiii-us,  t*.      'jkj,  ""'^•^  • 

Oleaginousness,  o-le-ad'-jin-us-nes,  s.  ol5.  Oiliness. 
Oleander,  o-le-an'-dur,  s.  98.    The  plant  rosebay. 
Oleaster,  o-le-as'-tflr,  s.  98.    Wild  olive. 
Oleose,  o-le-osc',  a.  Oily. 
'lo  Olfact,  ol-fakt',  v.  a.    To  smell. 
Olfactory,  6l-fak'-tur-e,  a.  557.    Having  the  seneo 
of  smelling. 

\tr  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
Olid,  ol'-lM,  |  „^    g^i^ting,  fetid. 

Olidous,  ol-lid-us,  614.  ) 

Oligarchy,  ol'-le-gar-ke,  s.  519.    A  form  of  govern- 
ment which  places  the  supreme  power  in  a  small  number, 

OLiol''i^-le-o,  s.  113.    A  mixture,  a  medley. 
Olitory,  ol'-le-tiir-e,  s.  557.    Belonging  to  the  kit- 

OmvAfTER,"^)l-le-vas'-tur,  a.  98.  Darkly  brown,  tawny. 
Olive,  ol'-liv,  s.  140.    A  plant  producing  oil;  the  em- 
blem of  peace.  ,    ,      , ,  xi. 
Ombre,  om'-bur,  s.  416.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three. 
Omega,  6-me -ga,  s.  92.    The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  tor  the  last. 
Omelet,  om'-let,  s.  A  kind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 
Omen,  o -men,  s.    A  sign  good  or  bad,  a  prognostick. 
Omened,  o -mend,  a.  359.     Containing  prognosticks. 
Omentum,  o-raen'-tura,  s.  The  cawl,  the  double  mem- 
brane spread  over  the  entrails,  called  also  ret'.culura, 
from  its  structure,  resembling  that  ot  a  net. 
To  Ominate,  om'-me-nate,  v.  a.  91.    To  foretoken, 

to  show  prognosticks. 
Omination,  om-me-na  -shun,  s.  Prognostick. 
Ominous,  om'-min-us,  a.  314.    Exhibiting  bad  tokens 
of  futurity,  foreshowing  ill,  inauspicious;  exhibiting  tokens 
good  or  ill.  „      ,    , ,      ,     ,^T.  ,         1      t-  J 

Ominously,  6m'-min-nus-le,  ad.    With  good  or  bad 

OmNOUSNESs,  om'-mln-nus-nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  ominous.  ,  • 

Omission,  6-mish'-un,  s.    Neglect  to  do  something; 
neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commission  or  perpetration  ot 
crimes.  . 
To  Omit,  o-mit ,  v.  a.    To  leave  out,  not  to  mention; 

to  neglect  to  practise.^ 
Omittance,  o-mlt  -tanse,  s.  Forbearance. 
Omnifarious,  6m-ne-fa -re-fis,  a.    Of  all  varieties  or 

Omniferous,  om-nlf'-fer-us,  a.  518.  All-bearing. 
Omnifick,  om-nif'-fik,  a.  509.  All-creating. 
Omniform,  6m'-ne-f6rni,  a.    Having  every  shape. 
Omnigenous,  om-nid'-je-nfis,  a.  218.     Consisting  of 

all  kinds.  ^       ?  /    w?  1 

Omnipotence,  om-nip -po-tcnse,  i  Almighty  power,, 
Omnipotency,  om-nlp  -po-ten-se,  ) 

unlimited  power.  i        .  ciq 

Omnipotent,  (W-n!p -po-tSnt,  a.  518.  Almightj, 

powerful  without  limit.  .n  •  •* 

Omnipresence,  cim-ne-prSz -Snse,  s.    Ubiquity,  un- 

^"Xn'the^'SIJists  I  have  consulted  (as  far  as  can  be  gat  h- 
crS  IV  m  their  notation  and  accentuation)  make  the  pe.ujlti- 
mate  e  in  this  word  short,  as  in  the  w  ord  /?'-.^«7,"^f.' P';.?Jr- 
Sheridan  That  it  is  notpronounced  enciUically  like  ovmipot- 
.^rl  'SIH  arises  perhaps,  from  the  number  ol  consonants 
i.?  heUlte?  svllab  c  a^s  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  most 

aVreeii  c    »ie  nature  of  our  composition  to  «  ^ --J- 

slncf  in  this  word,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  is  taken  s,ng- 
Iv-  hist  as  we  pronounce  fAcorrf  in  the  xkotA  amr.hahcatre, 
IVtli  the  aVoent  oii  the  antepenultimate,  though  the  accent  i!« 
the  peSimale,  and  thS  vo>vel  is  long,  in  the  Latin  am- 

{{m.^pTesent,  Am-n^-prSz'-5nt,  a.    Ubiquitary,  pre- 

sent  in  every  pUicc.         ,  ,  . 
Omniscience,  om-nlsh -e-ensc,  ^      OoundlcsB  know- 
Omniscikncy,  om-nlsh  -e-Cn-se,) 

Icdffc,  inlinitc  wisdom.  „  .    .      .  , 

Omn^sc.kvt,  on.-ni8h'-i-ent,  a.  Infinitely  wise,  know 
ing  without  bounds. 
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Om-MSCIOUS,  6m-nish'-fis,  a.  292.  All-kuovnng. 
Omxivorous,  om-niv'-vo-rus,  a.  518.  All-devouring. 
Omphaloptick,  6m-fa-l6p'-tik,  s.  509.    An  optick 

glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly  called  a  convex 

lens. 

Ox,  on,  prep.    It  is  put  before  the  word  which  signifies 
that  which  is  under  that  by  which  any  thing  is  supported, 
which  anv  thing  covers,  or  where  any  thing  is  lixetlj  noUug 
addition 'or  accumulation,  as,  mischiefs  On  miscliiets ;  not- 
inga  state  of  progression,  as,  whither  On  thy  way?  noting 
dependence  or  reliance,  as,  On  God's  providence  their  hopes 
depend ;  at,  noting  place  ;  it  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion 
of  anv  thing  ;  it  denotes  the  time  at  which  any  thinghappens, 
as,  this  happened  On  the  first  day,  informs  of  denunciation 
it  is  put  before  the  thing  threatened;  noting  invocation, 
noting  stipulation  or  coiulition. 
0\,  on,  ad.    Forward,  in  succession;  forward,  in  pro- 
gression; in  continuance,  without  ceasing  ;  upon  the  body, 
as  part  of  dress  ;  it  notes  resolution  to  advance. 
Ox,  on,  intcrj.    A  Avord  of  incitement  or  encouragement. 
OxcE,  vUnse,  ad.  165.     One  time;  a  single  time; 
the  same  time;  one  time,  though  no  more;  at  the  time 
immediate ;  formerly,  at  a  former  time. 
OxE,  wnn,  a.  165.    Less  than  two,  single,  denoted  by 
an  unit;  indefinitely,  any;  different,  diverse,  opposed  to 
Another ;  One  of  two,  opposed  to  the  other ;  particularly  one. 
i:r  This  word  and  its  relatives,  once  and  none,  are  perhaps 
the  best  tests  of  a  residence  in  the  capital.   In  some  parts  ot 
the  island  they  are  pronounced  so  as  to  give  the  o  the  sound 
it  has  in  tone,  sometimes  the  sound  it  has  in  gone;  but  the 
true  sound  is  that  it  has  in  son,  done,  etc.  which  isperieclly 
equivalent  to  the  sound  of  u  in  sun.    1  never  could  raa.<e 
a  northern  inhabitant  of  England  pronounce  the  following 
sentence  without  the  greatest  difficulty :  "1  have  won  one 
game,  and  vou  have  won  none;  you  have  not  won  once,  and 
that  is  wonderful."   Where  we  may  observe  that  the  o  in 
won,  is  the  exact  sound  it  has  in  one,  once,  and  wonderful. 
One,  wun,  s.     A  single  person;  a  single  mass  or  ag- 
gregate;  the  first  hour;  the  same  thing;  a  person;  a  person 
by  May  of  eminence;  a  distinct  or  particular  person; 
persons  united  ;  concord,  agreeraent,one  mind ;  any  person, 
any  man  indefinitely.    One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  when 
it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely,  as  the  great  Ones  ol 
the  world. 

OxE-EYED,  wun'-lde,  a.  283.    Having  only  one  eye. 
OxEiROCRiTicAL,  o-ni-i'o-krit'-te-kal,  a.  Properly 

Onirocritical.   Interpretative  of  dreams. 
OxEiROCRiTicK,  o-nl-ro-krlt'-t'lk,  s.     An  interpreter 

of  dreams. 

OxEXESS,  wfin -nes,  s.  Unity ;  the  quality  of  being  one 
OxERARY,  6n'-ner-rar-re,  a.  512.   Fitted  for  carriage 
or  burdens. 

To  OxERATE,  on -ner-rate,  v,  a.  91.  To  load,  to 
burthen. 

OxERATiox,  6n-ner-a -shfin,  s.    The  act  of  loading. 
OxEROUS,  on'-ner-us,  a.  314.  Burthensome ;  oppressive 
Oxiox,  I'm'-yiln,  s.  113.  165.    A  plant. 
OxLY,  one'-ie,  a.    Single,  one  and  no  more;  this  and 

no  other;  this  above  all  other,  as,  he  is  the  Only  man  for 

musick. 

OxLY,  onc'-le,  ad.  Simply,  singly,  merely,  barely;  so 
and  no  otherwise;  singly  without  more,  as,  Only  begotten. 

OsoMAXCY,  6n'-n6-man-se,  s.  519.  A  divination  by 
names. 

OxoMAXTiCAL,  on-no-man 'te-kal,  a.  Predicting  by 
names. 

Onomatopoeia,  on-o-mat-o-pe'-ya,  s.  In  Grammar 
or  Rhetorick,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby  names  and  w  ords 
are  formed  to  the  resemblance  of  the  sound  made  by  the 
things  signified. 

^  This  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ovoixa,  name 
and  noiicj,  fingo,  I  make  or  feign.  Thus  is  the  word 
triquetrack  formed  from  the  noise  made  by  moving  the  men 
at  this  game;  and  from  the  same  source  arises  the  buzzing 
of  bees,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the 
snoring  of  people  asleep,  the  clashing  ois.Tms,  etc.  The  surest 
etymologies  are  those  derived  from  the  Onomatopoeia. 
Onset,  on'-s^t,  s.  Attack,  assault,  first  brunt. 
OxsLArcHT,  on'-sliiwt,  s.  Attack,  storm,  onset.  Not  used 
OxTOLOGisT,  on-tol'-lo-jist,  s.  One  who  considers  the 
affections  of  being  in  general,  a  metaphysician. 


Ontology,  on-tol'-lo-je,  s.  518.    The  science  of  the 

affections  of  being  in  general,  metaphysicks. 
Onward,  on'-ward,  ad.  88.     Forward,  progressively ; 

in  a  state  of  advanced  progression ;  something  farther. 
Onycha,  6n'-ne-ka,  s.  353.  92.    The  odoriferous  snaU 

or  shell,  and  the  stone  named  onyx. 
Onyx,  o'-niks,  s.    The  onyx  is  a  semipellucid  gem,  of 

which  there  are  several  species. 
Ooze,  5oze,  s.  306.  Soft  mud,  mire  at  the  bottom  of 
water, slime ;  soft  flow,  spring;  the  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 
To  Ooze,  oOze,  v.  n.  To  flow  by  stealth,  to  run  gently. 
Oozy,  o6'-ze,  a.  Miry,  muddy,  slimy. 
To  Opacate,  o-pa -kate,  v.  a.  503.  To  shade,  to 
darken. 

Opacity,  6-pas'-se-te,  s.    Cloudiness,  want  of  trans- 
parency, 

Opacous,  o-pa -kus,  a.  314.    Dark,  obscure,  not  trans- 
parent. 

Opal,  o-pal,  s.  88.    A  precious  stone  reflecting  various 
colours. 

Opaque,  6-pake ,  a.  337.  415.  Not  transparent,  dark, 
cloudy. 

To  Ope,  ope,  v.  a.    Poetically  for  to  open. 
To  Open,  o'-pn,  v.  a.  103.     To  unclose,  to  unlock, 
the  contrary  to  Shut;  to  show,  to  discover;  to  divide,  to 
break ;  to  explain,  to  disclose  j  to  begin. 
To  Ope,  (^pe,  )       ^  ^^^^  ^„ 

To  Open,  o -pn,  103.) 
remain  shut;  a  term  of  hunting,  when  hounds  give  the  cry. 

Ope,  ope,  {  Unclosed,  not  shut;    plain,  appa- 

Open,  o-pn,  103.) 
rent;  not  wearing  disguise,  artless,  sincere;  not  clouded, 
clear;  exposed  to  view;  uncovered;  exposed,  without  de- 
fence; attentive. 
Opener,  o'-pn-iir,  s.  98.     One  that  opens,  one  that 
unlocks,  one  that  uncloses;  explainer,  interpreter;  that 
which  separates,  disuniter. 
Openeyed,  o'-pn-ide,  a.  283.    Vigilant,  watchful. 
Openhanded,  o-pn-hand'-ed,  a.    Generous,  liberal. 
Openhearted,  o-pn-hart'-ed,  a.     Generous,  candid, 

not  meanly  subtle.     ^  2/22 
Openheartedness,  o-pn-hart -ed-nes,  s.  Liberality, 

munificence,  generosity. 
Opening,  o'-pn-ing,  s.  410.     Aperture,  breach;  dis- 
covery at  a  distance,  faint  knowledge,  dawn. 
Openly,  o'-pn-le,  ad.  Publickly,  not  secretly,  insight; 

plainly,  apparently,  evidently,  without  disguise. 
Openmouthed,  o-pn-mouxnd',  a.    Greedy,  rlvenous. 
Openness,  o'-pn-nes,  s.    Plainness,  clearness,  freedom 

from  obscurit:y;  or  ambiguity;  freedom  from  disguise. 
Opera,  op'-per-ra,  s.  92.    A  poetical  tale  or  fiction, 

represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  musick. 
Operable,  op'-per-a-bl,  a.  405.    To  be  done  practi- 
cable. 

Operant,  op'-per-rant,  a.    Active,  having  power  to 

produce  any  effect.  ^ 
To  Operate,  op'-pCr-ate,  v.  n.  91.    To  act,  to  have 

agency,  to  produce  effects.  ^ 
Operation,  op-per-ra-shun,  s.     Agency,  production 
of  effects,  influence;  action,  efl'ect;  in  chirurgery,  that 
part  of  the  art  of  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
instruments;  the  motions  or  employments  of  an  army. 
Operative,  op'-p^r-ra-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the  power 

of  acting,  ^having  forcible^agency. 
Operator,  op'-per-ra-tur,  s.  321.  one  that  performs 

any  act  of  the  hand,  one  who  produces  any  effect. 
Operose,  op-per-rose',  a.  Laborious. 
Ophite?,  o-ti'-tiz,  s.    A  stone.    Ophites  has  a  dusky 

greenish  ground,  with  ^sjiots  of  a  lighter  green. 
Ophthalmick,  op-t^al'-niik,  a.    Relating  to  the  eye. 

Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr.  Elphinslou, 
seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and  therefore  one  of 
them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diphthong  and  triphthong 
are  pronounced  dipthong  and  tripthong.  P  is  lost  as  \\e\\ 
as  h  in  apophthegm  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  hear 
the  first  h  drooped  in  ophthalmy  and  ophthalmick,  which 
is  the  pronunciation  I  have  adopted  as  agreeable  to  analogy. 
Xay,  such  an  aversion  do  we  seem  to  have  to  a  succession 
of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is  sunk  in  Isthmus,  Esther,  and 

Tt  a 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —      93,  m^t  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107 


no  162,mSve  164, 


Demosthenes,  because  the  s,  which  is  akin  to  the  aspiration 
immediately  precedes.    Mr^  Sheridan  pronounces  the  lirst 


[Oppressive,  6p-pi*es'-slv,  a.   Cruel,  inhuman,  unjustly 
exactions  or  severe;  heavy,  overwhelming. 


others  with  unjust  severity. 
OppROBRiors,  6p-pro'-bre-us,  a.    Reproachful,  dis- 
graceful ;  causing  infamy. 
Opproeriously,  6p-pro'-bre-us-le,  ad.  Reproach- 
cimci         ..^   --07  ,   J-.-.  „.     y,.  -I    fully,  scurriloush'. 

be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  a  Spelling  Dictionary  I  %,  ,    x  z      i  „  . 

inOueenAune's  time,  made  the  h  in  these  two  words  silent.  I  OppROBRIOIISTVESS,  op-pro  -bre-US-nes,  S.  Reproach- 


Mr  Perr\'"have  not  got  this  word,  but  pronounce  rf/p/tf/toT?^ 
and  triphthong  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr. 
Kenrick  also  wants  the  word :  he  gives  no  pronunciation  to 
dinhthonff,  but  makes  the  h  silent  in  triphthong;  while 
Barclay  pronounces  the  h  in  ophthalmick,  but  makes  it 
ither  way  iu  diphthong,  and  silent  in  triphthong.   It  may 


inQi  4,4  t 

Ophthalmy,  op'-t/ial-me,  S.    A  disease  of  the  eyes. 

Opiate,  o'-pe-at,  s.  91.   A  medicine  that  causes  sleep 

Opiate,  o'-pe-at,  a.  91.    Soporiferous,  narcotick. 

To  Opine,  o-plne,  v.  n.    To  think,  to  judge. 

Opimative,  o-pin'-ye-a-tlv,  a.  113.    Stiff  in  a  pre 
conceived  notion ;  imagined,  not  proved. 

Opi:viator,  6-pm-ye-a-tur,  s.  521.  One  fond  of  his  | 
own  notion.   Little  used. 

Opiniatre,  o-pin-ye-  a -ter,  a.  416.  Obstinate,  stub- 
born.  A  French  word  little^  used.  ^ 

Opitviatrety,  o-pin-ye-a-tre-te,  S.  Obstinacy,  in- 
flexibility, determination  of  mind. 

Opimon,  o-pin'-yun,  s.  113.  550.  Persuasion  of  the 
mind,  without  proof;  sentiments,  judgment,  notion;  favour- 
able judgment.      „  ,     „     ,  , 

Opixioxated,  o-pin -yfin-a-ted,  a.  Attached  to  certain 
opinions.  ^    ^       ^  , 

Opinionative,  o-pln -yun-na-tiv,  a.  51^. 


Fond  of 
Oue  fond  of  his  own 


preconceived  notions  ^  ^ 
Opimonist,  o-pin'-yun-mst 
notions. 

Opium,  o'-pe-um,  s.  A  medicine  used  to  promote  sleep 
Oppidan,  op'-pe-dan,  s.    A  townsman,  an  inhabitant 

of  a  town.  -      «  ,    o  1 

To  Oppignerate,  op-pig  -ner-rate,  v.  a.  To  pledge 

to  pawn. 

Oppilation,  op-pe-la -shun,  s.     Obstruction,  matter 

heaped  together. 
Opponent,  op-po  -nent,  a.    Opposite,  adverse. 
Opponent,  6p-po'-nent,  s.   Antagonist,  adversary;  one 

who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a  tenet. 
Opportune,  op-por-tune',  a.    Seasonable,  convenien 

fit,  timely.  41,1, 
Opportunely,  op-por-tune  -le,  ad.    Seasonably,  coa 

veniently,  with  opportunity  either  of  time  or  place 
Opportunity,  op-por-tu -ne-te,  s.    Fit  place  or  time, 

convenience,  suitableness  of  circumstances  to  any  end 
To  Oppose,  op-poze',  v.  a.     To  act  against,  to  be 


fulness,  scurrility. 
To  Oppugn,  op'-pune',  v.  a.  386.  To  oppose,  to  attack, 
to  resist. 

Oppugnancy,  op-pug'-nan-se,  s.  Opposition. 
Oppugner,  op-pune'-ui',  s.  One  who  opposes  or  attacks. 

t5=  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds  the  g  in  this  word,  though  not 
in  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed;  but  that  this  is  contrary 
to  analogv,  see  Principles,  No.  386. 

Opsimathy,  op-sim'-a-t/ie,  s.  518.  An  education  begua 

late  in  life;  knowledge  or  learning  acquired  in  age. 
Optable,  op'-ta-bl,  a.  405.    Desirable,  to  be  wished. 
Optative,  op'-ta-tlv,  or  op-ta -tiv,  a.  505.  Expres- 
sive of  desire ;  the  name  of  that  mood  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  desire.  ^        -r,  ^.  i 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick, 
Barclay,  and  Buchanan,  accent  this  word  on  the  lirst  sel- 
lable;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry 
on  the  second.  That  the  last  is  more  general,  particularly 
Grammar  schools,  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  buttliat 
the  first  is  more  correct  and  agreeable  to  analogy,  cannot 
be  denied :  for  this  word  is  not  so  naturally  derived  troin 
the  classical  optatus,  as  the  lower  Latin  optatiuus :  and  why 
this  word  should  transfer  its  penultimate  accent  to  the  UrsE 
syllable  of  the  English  word,  may  be  seen  under  the  words 
Academy,  Incomparable,  etc. 

Upon  a  more  mature  recollection  of  the  analogies  ot  the 
language,  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  the  justness  ot  the 
decision  on  the  accentuation  of  this  word.  A  critick,  with 
whom  1  lately  conversed  upon  it,  contended  that  the  accent 
ought  to  be  upon  the  a,  because  it  was  on  that  letter  in  the 
nreterperfcct  tense  of  the  verb  opto,  optavi.  1  desired 
to  put  his  argument  into  form,  and  tell  me  whether  all  words 
of  this  terminalion  were  to  have  the  same  accent  as  in  the 


1  desired  him 
to  put'^his  argument  into  form,  and  tell'me  whether 
■  ■  '  "  lion  were  to  have  the  same  accent 
preterperfect  tense  of  the  verb.  — Here  he  could  go  no 
tarther:  1  could  have  immediately  contronted  him  with 
tentative,  from  tento,  tentavi;  with  negative,  from  nego, 
negavi;  with  vocative,  from  voco,vocavi;  and  twenty  other 
examples,  which  would  have  shown  the  weakness  ot  his 
reasoning;  and  yet  this  critick  is  a  real  scholar,  a  man  ot 
ffood  sense  and  great  acuteness.  — See  Principles,  !\o.  5Ui, 
on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  on  that  ot 
the  English;  A'o.  544,  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  quantity  on  that  of  the  English;  and  No.  512,  ou  the 


adverse,  to  hinder,  to  resist;  to  put  in  opposition,  to  ofl^er  termiiiations^af/rc  and  atory 
as  an  antagonist  or  rival;  to  place  as  an  obstacle;  tolQpxicAi,,  op -te-kal,  a.  88. 
place  in  front..    ^   .....  t.„..  of  opticks 


Relating  to  the  science 


Diace  in  ironi.  ,  ,  ,  I    oi  opi.n;Ks. 

may  be  observed  of  oppress  and  its  compounds.- See  Oc-Iqptick,  op -tik,  a.  Visual,  producing  vision,  subservient 
canon  and  Efface.  I    to  vision;  relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

7'o  Oppose,  op-poze  ,  v.  n.  To  act  adversely ;  to  object  I  ^,u'-tlk,  s.    Au  instrument  of  sight,  an  orgau 


in  a  disputation,  to  have  the  part  of  raising  difficulties. 
Opposeless,  op-pize'-l^s,  a.     Irresistible,  not  to  l>e|  .^^.  ^^^^^ 

O^poser;  op-po -zur,  S.  98.     t)ae  that  opposes,  aa- 1   laws  of  vision 

tagonist,  enemy.  .     lOpTIMACY,  op -te-ma-se,  S 

Opposite,  6p'-po-zit,  a.  156.    Placed  in  front,  facing |qp^jj„,jy^  op-tlin'-rae-te,  s 


each  other   adverse,  repugnant ;  contrary. 
Opposite,  op'-po-zlt,  s.  156.     Adversary,  opponent,, 
antagoniHt. 

Oppositely,  op'-po-zlt-lc,  ad.    In  such  a  situation  as| 

to  face  each  other;  adversely. 
Oppositeness,  op'-po-zit-n£s,  S.    The  state  of  being 

oppoHitc. 


The  science  of  the  nature  and 

Nobility,  body  of  nobles. 
The  state  of  being  best. 
Optimism,  op'-tc-mlzm,  s.     The  doctrine  or  opinion 

that  every  thing  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the  best. 
Option,  op'-sluln,  s.    Choice,  election. 
Opulence,  op'-pu-lC-nse,^  J     Wealth,  riches,  affluence. 
Opulency,  op-pu-lon-sc,J 

Opulent,  op'-pii-l£nt,  a.    Rich,  wealthy,  affluent. 


Opposition,  op  po-/ish'-un,  s.  Situation  so  as  to  front|()i.xji,ENTLY,  op  -pu-lCnt-lc,  ad. 
something  oppoHcd ;  hoHtile  resistance;  contrariety  "f  »''-|0r,  or,  conj.  167.     A  disjunctive 
lection;  contrariety  of  interest;  contrariety  ol  measures ;  I    jrji,,,^;^,,    and  sometimes  opposil 

contrariety  of  meaning.  ■   r.-n  i»_ 

To  Opphksk,  op-pri-s',  v.  a.  To  crusli  by  hardship 
or  unreaHonable  t»everity;  to  overpower,  to  subdue.  — See 
Oppofc. 

Oppression,  op-pr?«li'-un,  s.  The  act  of  oppressing 
cruelty,  Hevi  rily  ;  the  Mate  of  being  opprenHcd,  miHery 
hardship,  calamity ;  dulnew  of  BpirilM,  luHHiludu  ol  body. 


Richly,  with  splendour, 
c  particle,  marking  dis- 
i(in ;  it  corresponds  to 
iilher,  he  must  Either  fall  Or  lly  ;  before,  Or  ever,  before 
ever.   In  this  last  sense  obs<tlete. 
Oracle,  or'-ra-kl,  «.  1(>8.  405.    Something  delivered 
by  Hupernalnral  wisdom;  the  place  where,  or  person  of 
whom  the  determinations  (»f  licaven  are  inquired;  any 
pcrKou  or  place  where  certain  decisions  are  obtained  ;  oue 
lamed  for  wisdom. 
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nor  167,  not  163— tube  171,  tnh  172,  buU  173-6U  299-p6And  313— t/iin  466,  this  469, 
a.  170.    Uttering  oracles 


la  mauner  of 
The  state  of 


ORAcrLAR,  o-rak'-lm-lar, 
ORAcrtois,  o-rak'-ku-lus, 

resembling  oracles.^  ,     i    «  i 
OBAcOiOisLY,  o-rak'-ku-lus-le,  ad. 

an  oracle.  ,    ,  ,    »    ,  , 

Oraculousaess,  6-rak  -ku-lus-nes, 

being  oracular. 
Oraisoiv,  or'-re-zun,  s.     Prayer,  verbal  supplicatiou, 

See  Orison. 

Oral,  o-ral,  a.  88.    Delivered  by  mouth,  not  written. 
Orally,  o'-riil-le,  ad.    By  mouth,  without  writing. 
Orange,  or'-rinje,  s.  90.    The  orange  tree ;  the  fruit 
of  the  tree. 

Oraxge,  or'-rlnje,  a.    Belonging  to  an  orange,  of  the 

colour  of  an  orange. 
Orangery,  o-rawn'-zher-e,  s.    French.  Plantation 

of  oranges.  —  See  Encore. 
Oraxgemusk,  or'-rinje-musk,  s.  —  See  Pear,  of  which 

it  is  a  species.  032 
Oraxge-m  o3IAN,  6r'-rinjc-wum-un,  s.    A  woman  who 

sells  oranges. 

Oratiox,  o-ra -shun,  S.     A  speech  made  according  to 

the  laws  of  rhetorick. 
Orator,  or'-ra-tur,  S.  168.  503.    A  public  speaker, 

a  man  of  eloquence;  petitioner.    This  sense  is  used  in 

addresses  to  chancery. 
Oratorial,  6r-a-to -re-al,  a.  92.  Rhetorical,  florid 
I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  omitted  by  almost 
all  our  lexicographers,  because  I  have  met  with  it  in  authors 
of  reputation.  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  Treatise  on  Accent  and 
Quantity,  says,  "The  connexion  of  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  oratorial  accent,  with  the  syllable,  and  the  subordination 
of  them  to  each  other,  however  diflicult  it  may  apjiear,  is 
yet  easy  in  practice,"  page  23.  Other  good  authorities  tor 
this  word  might  have  been  adduced,  but  the  ether  adjective 
oratorical,  though  not  so  justly  formed,  seems  generally  to 
be  preferred.  1  have  sometimes  made  the  experiment  on 
people,  whose  ears  were  nicely  set  to  pure  English  pronun- 
ciation, by  proposing  to  them  for  their  choice  the  adjectives 
oratorial  or  oratorical,  and  have  always  found  them  prefer 
the  latter.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  arise  from  supposing 
the  former  might  be  considered  as  the  adjective  of  oratorio; 
but  seems  rather  to  be  occasioned  by  too  great  a  plenitude 
and  rotundity  of  sound,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  our  language :  for  if  we  regard  derivation  only,  the  ad- 
jective ought  to  be  oratorial,  as  derived  immediately  from 
the  Latin  oratorius,  in  the  same  mauner  as  from  rhetoricus 
is  formed  rhetorical. 

Oratorical,  or-ra-tor'-re-kal,  a.  Rhetorical,  befitting 

an  orator.  ^    ^         ^  ^ 
Oratorio,  6r-a-to'-re-o,  s.    An  Italian  word,  nsed  to 

signify  a  kind  of  sacred  drama,  generally  takeu  from  the 

Scriptures,  and  set  to  rausick. 
Oratory,  or'-ra-tur-e,  s.  557.    Eloquence,  rhetorical 

skill;  exercise  of  eloquence;  a  private  place  which  i 

deputed  and  allotted  for  prayer  alone. 
Orb,  orb,  s.      Sphere,  orbicular  body,  circular  body 

mnndane  sphere,  celestial  body;  wheel;  any  rolling  body ; 

circle,  line  drawn  round  ;  circle  described  by  any  of  the 

mundane  spheres;  period,  revolution  of  time ;  sphere  of 

action. 

Orbation,  or-ba-shun,  ^.     Privation  of  parents  or 
children. 


Orchard,  or'-tshurd,  s.  88.    A  garden  of  fruit  trees. 
Orchestre,  or'-kes-tiir,  s.  416.  The  place  where  the 
musicians  are  set  at  a  publick  show.  , .    ,  t» 

This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllabic  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.Nares,  Bu- 
chanan, Eutick,  Perry,  and  Barclay;  and  by  Mr.  Bailey 
and  W.  Johnston  on  the  second;  and  by  Dr.  Kenrick  on 
either.  Tlie  lirst  mode  has  not  only  the  majority  of  voles 
in  its  favour,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  ot 
words  of  three  syllables,  which,  when  not  of  our  own  for- 
mation, commonly  adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  under  the  next  word. 
Orchestra,  or-kes'-trii,  s.  503.  A  part  of  the  theatre 
appropriated  to  the  musicians. 

t^-  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French  orcAesfre  to  the 
Latin  orchestra,  and  the  Greek  oQ/ijorQa;  but  as  we  find 
the  latter  spelling  and  pronunciation  universally  adopted ; 
and  as  Ave  take  almost  every  other  term  of  art  rather  from 
the  Greek  than  any  other  language,  I  have  ventured  to  in- 
sert it  in  that  dress,  after  Chambers,  and  some  other  very 
respectable  authors. 

This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr. Scott,  Mr. Perry,  Entick,  and  Barclay;  but  Mr.  iVares 
says  it  is  accented  on  the  second,  as  I  have  given  it.  For 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  against  me,  the  very  general 
rule  is  on  my  side;  which  is,  that  when  we  adopt  a  word 
whole  from  the  Latii 


ORBEDjjl^.jjJ*^^'!  a.  359.    Round,  circular,  orbicular; 

formed  into  a  circle;  rounded. 
Orbicular,  or-bik'-ku-lar,  a.  88.    Spherical,  circular. 
Orbicularly,  or-bik'-ku-lar-le,  ad.  Spherically, 

circularly. 

Oreicularness,  6r-bik'-ku-lar-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  orbicular. 
Oreiculated,  6r-bik'-ku-la-ted,  a.  Moulded  into  an  orb. 
Orbit,  or'-bit,  s.    The  line  described  by  the  revolution 

of  a  planet. 

Orbity,  6r'-be-te,  s.     Loss,  or  want  of  parents  or 
children. 

Orc,  ork,  S.    A  sort  of  sea  fish. 

Orchal,  or'-kal,  s.  88.     A  stone  from  which  a  blue 

colour  is  made.  ^ 
OacHATiET,  6r'-ku-net,      Au  herb. 


tin  or  Greek,  it  ought  to  have  the  same 
accent  as  in  those  languages.  — See  Principles,  No.  503. 
To  Ordain,  or-dsine',  v.  a.   To  appoint,  to  decree;  to 
establish,  to  institute ;  to  set  in  an  office ;  to  invest  with 
ministerial  function,  or  sacerdotal  power. 
Ordaimer,  6i'-dane'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  ordains. 
Ordeal,  6r'-de-al,  or  or -je-al,  s.  263.  A  trial  by  fire 
or  water,  by  which  the  person  accused  appealed  to  heaven, 
by  walking  blindfold  over  hot  bars  of  iron,  or  beiugthrowu 
into  the  water. 

Order,  or'-dur,  s.  89.    Method,  regular  disposition; 

proper  state ;  regularity,  settled  mode ;  mandate,  precept, 

command;  rule,  regulation  ;  regular  government;  a  society 

of  dignified  persons  distinguished  by  marks  of  honour  ; 

a  rank  or  class ;  a  religious  fraternity ;  in  the  plural, 

hierarchical  state;  means  to  an  end;  measures,  care;  in 

architecture,  a  system  of  the  several  members,  ornaments., 

and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilasters. 
To  Order,  or'-dfir,  v.  a.  98.    To  regulate,  to  adjust, 

to  manage,  to  conduct ;  to  methodise,  to  dispose  fitly ;  to 

direct,  to  command. 
Orderer,  or'-dur-rur,   &  557.      One  that  orders, 

methodises,  or  regulates. 
Orderless,  or'-dur-les,  a.    Disorderly,  out  of  rule. 
Orderliness,  6r'-dur-le-nes,  s.   Regularity,  methodi- 

calness.        ^  ^ 
Orderly,  or'-dur-le,  a.    Methodical,  regular;  well 

regulated;  according  with  established  method. 
Orderly,  or'-dfir-le,  ad.    Methodically,  according  to 

order,  regularly. 
Ordiivable,  6r'-de-na-bl,  a,  435.     Such  as  may  be 

appointed. 

Ordinal,  or'-de-nal,  a.  88.    Noting  order. 
Ordinal,  or'-de-nal,  s.     A  ritual,  a  book  containing 
orders. 

Ordinance,  6r'-de-nanse,  s.  Law,  rule,  prescript; 
observance  commanded;  appointment.  When  it  signifies 
cannon,  it  is  now  generally  written  for  distinction  Ord- 
nance, and  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

Ordinarily,  6r'-de-na-re-le,  ad.  According  to  estah- 
lished  rules,  according  to  settled  method;  commonly, 
usually. 

Ordinary,  or'-de-na-re,  or  ord'-na-re,  a.  Estab- 
lished, methodical,  regular;  common,  usual;  mean,  of  low 
rank;  ugly,  not  handsome,  as,  she  is  an  Ordinary  woman. 
Though  it  is  allowable  in  colloquial  pronunciation  to 

drop  the  i  in  this  word,  and  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables; 

in  solemn  speaking,  the  i  must  be  heard  distinctly,  and  the 

wordi  must  have  four  syllables.  —  See  Principles,  No.  374. 

Ordinary,  or'-de-nii-re,  s.  Established  judge  of  eccle- 
siastical causes;  settled  establishment ;  actual  and  constant 
office. 

Ordinary,  ord'-na-re,  s^.  Regular  price  of  a  meal;  a 
place  of  eating  established  at  a  certain  price. 

The  i  is  never  heard  when  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense. 
To  Ordinate,  or'-de-nate,  v.  a.    To  appoint. 
Ordinate,  6r'-de-uate,  a.  91.    Regular,  methodical. 


ORl 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  17,  faU  83,  fat  81-      93,  mlt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m6ve  164, 


Ordixatiox,  or-de-na -shun,  S.  Established  order  or 
teodeucy;  the  act  of  investing  any  man  with  sacerdotal 
power.  ,  , 

Ordnaxce,  ord  -nanse,  s.    Cannon,  great  guns. 

Ordoxxaxce,  or'-dim-nanse,  s.  Disposition  of  figures 
in  a  picture. 

Ordure,  or'-jure,  s.  294.  376.   Dunj,  filth. 
Orb,  ore,  s.    Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet  in  its  mineral 
state.       ^  ^ 

Organ,  or-gan,  s.  Natural  instrument,  as  the  tongue 
is  the  Organ  of  speech;  an  instrument  of  rausick  consistinf^ 
of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops  touched  by  the  hand. 

Organical  6r-gaii'-n^-k4l    I  ^   Consisting  of  various 

Organick,  or-f^an  -nik,  509. ) 
parts  co-operating  with  each  other;  instrumental,  actin 
as  instruments  of  nature  or  art;  respecting  organs. 

ORGAMCALTiY,  6r-gtin'-ne-kal-le,  ad.  By  means  of 
organs  or  instruments. 

Orgaxicai-xess,  or-g-an'-ne-kal-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  organical. 

Orgaxism,  6r'-ga-nlzra,  s.    Organical  structure. 

Organist,  or'-ga-iiist,  s.  One  who  plays  on  the  organ 


Organization,  or-ga-ne-za -shun,  s.  Construction 
in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subservieut 
to  each  other. 

To  Organize,  6r'-ga-nlze,  v.  a.    To  construct  so  as 

that  one  part  co-operates  with  another 
Organloft,  6r'-gan-loft,  s.  The  loft  where  the  organ 

stands.  ,    ,  ,  , 

OuGANPiPE,  or-  gan-pipe,  s.    The  pipe  of  a  musical 

organ.       ^  ^ 
Orgasm,  or -gazm,  s.    Sudden  vehemence. 
Orgies,  or'-jeze,  s.    Mad  rites  of  Bacchus,  frantick 

revels.    ^  ^    ^  ^ 
Orient,  o'-re-ent,  a.  505.  Rising  as  the  sun;  eastern 

oriental;  bright,  shining. 
Orient,  o -re-ent,  s.     The  east,  the  part  where  the 

sun  first  appears.   ^  ^ 
Oriental,  o-re-en'-tal,  S.  Eastern,  placed  in  the  east 

proceeding  from  the  east. 
OiiiENTAii  o-re-en'-tal,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  the  eastern 

parts  of  the  world. 
Orientalism,  6-re-en-ta-lizm,  8.    An  idiom  of  the 

eastern  languages,  an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 
Orientality,  o-re-en-tal'-lc-te,  s.     State  of  being 

oriental.     ,    ,    ,  „o 
Orifice,  or'-re-fis,  s.  142.  168.  Any  opening  or  per- 
foration.^    ^  ^ 
Origan,  or'-e-gan,  s.  88.    Wild  marjorauu 
Origin,  or'-re-jin,  ^    ^  i 
Original,  o-rld'-je-nal,  170  j 

existence;  fountain,  source,  that  which  gives  beginning  or 

existence;  first  copy,  archetype;  derivation,  descent. 
Original,  o-rld'-je-nal,  a,  170.    Primitive,  pristine, 

first.  , 
Originally,  o-rld'-je-nal-le,  ad.     Primarily,  with 

regard  to  the  first  cause;  at^first;  as  the  first  author. 
Originalness,  o-rid'-je-nal-nes,  s.     The  quality  or 

state  of  being  original. 
Oricinary,  o-rid'-je-niWe,  a.     Productive,  causing 
cxibtencc;  primitive,  in  the  first  state. 

To  Originate,  o-rid'-je-nate,  v.  a.    To  bring  into 
existence. 

Oricixation,  o-rld-je-na  -shun,  8.    The  act  of  bring 

ing  into  cvistrncc. 
Orison,  or'-re  zfin,  8.  168.    A  prayer,  a  supplication. 

tO'  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  the  other  npelling  from  the 
French  orainon  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  writers  he 
ouotfH,  H|)<'ll  the  word  in  the  manner  1  have  done.  l)r 
.loiiiiHon  tells  iiH  thin  word  in  variously  accented  ;  thatShaUe- 
ppeare  ban  the  accent  both  on  the  first  and  second  syMahles 
Millon  and  (^rasliaw  on  the  lirbt,  and  others  on  the  second 
"The  fair  ()|)iiclia!  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
"He  all  my  hiiiM  remembered."  Hamlet. 
"Alas!  your  loo  mucli  love  and  cnro  of  me 
"Arc  heavy  oriuonu  'gainst  this  poor  «  rctcli." 

Hennj  the  Fifth. 

"My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
"At  til'  oriental  gates,  and  duly  muck 


"The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons  to  be 

"An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity."  Crashaw, 

"His  daily  orisons  attract  our  ears."  Sandys. 

"Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 

"Their  orisons  each  morning  duly  paid."  Milton. 

"So  went  he  on  with  his  orisons; 

"Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones."  Cotton, 

"Here,  at  dead  of  night, 
"The  hermit  oft  'mid  his  orisons  hears 
"Aghast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  tow'rs."  Dyer. 
"The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  pray'rs, 
"The  rising  sun  my  orisons  declares."  Harte. 
Mr.  Wares  tells  us  he  has  no  doubt  that  Milton's  accen- 
tuation is  right.    This  too  is  my  opinion.   Poets  are  not 
tUe  best  authorities,  even  when  they  are  unanimous;  but 
much  worse  when  they  differ  from  others,  and  even  from 
themselves.    We  must  therefore  leave  them  the  liberty  of 
accenting  both  ways,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  the 
rhyme,  the  humour,  or  the  affectation  of  singularity,  and 
bring  our  reason  for  accenting  this  word  in  prose  on  the 
first  syllable,  from  the  very  general  rule  in  Principles,  No. 
503.    Accordingly  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Keurick,  Buchanan,  \V.  Johnston,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Perry, 
and  Eutick,  uniformly  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
and  Dr.  Ash  says  it  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  second. 
Ornament,  6r'-na-ment,  s.  Embellishment,  decoration; 


88. 


Serving  to  de- 
In  such  a 


s.  State  of  an  orphan. 


S.      Beginning,  first 


honour,  that  which  confers  dignity. 
Ornamental,  or-na-men'-tal,  a. 

coration,  giving  embellishment. 
Ornamentally,  or-na-men'-tal-le,  ad. 

manner  as  may  confer  embellishment. 
Ornamented,  or'-na-men-ted,  a.     Embellished,  be- 
decked. 

Ornate,  or-nate,  a.  91.    Bedecked,  decorated,  fine. 
Orphan,  or'-fan,  s.  88.    A  child  who  has  lost  father 

or  mother,  or  both. 
Orphan,  or'-fan,  a.    Bereft  of  parents. 
Orphanage,  or'-fan-idje,  90. 
Orphan  ism,  or'-ftin-nizm, 

OrpiMENT,  6r'-pe-ment,  s.  A  kind  of  mineral,  the 
yellow  arsenick,  used  by  painters  as  a  gold  colour. 

Orpine,  or'-pin,  s.  140.    Rose  root. 

Orrery,  or'-rer-re,  s.  168.  An  instrument  which,  by 
many  complicated  movements,  represents  the  revolutions 

I of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Orris,  or'-rls,  s.    A  plant  and  flower. 
Orthodox,  or'-t/io-doks,  a.  503.     Sound  in  opinion 

and  doctrine,  not  heretical. 
Orthodoxly,  or'-t/io-doks-le,  ad.     With  soundness 
of  opinion. 

Orthodoxy,  or'-t/io-dok-se,  s.  517.     Soundness  in 

opinion  and  doctrine. 
Orthodromicks,  or-ffto-drom'-iks,  s.  The  art  of 
sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle,  wiiichis  the  shortest 
or  straightest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe. 
Orthoepist,  6r'-f/io-e-pist,  S.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
orthoepy. 

Orthoepy,  or'-f/io-e-pe,  s.  519.  The  right  pronun- 
ciation of  words.  .  . 
izr  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  few  of  our  Dictionaries 
ofpronuncialionhaveinserted  this  word,  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  subject  they  have  treated,  it  is  regularly  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  w(/^^o£77  tra,  and  is  as  necessary  to  our 
language  as  ort/iographif,  orthodoxy,  etc.  Mr.  Elphinston 
and  Mr.  Nares  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ol  this 
word,  as  1  have  done. 

Orthogon,  or'-fAo-gon,  s.  A  rectanglcd  figure. 
Orthogonal,  or-(/jog'-go-nal,  a.  Rectangular. 


or-f/iog'-graf-tur,  *.  One  who  spells 
Rightly 


Ac- 


Orthographer, 

according  lo  the  rules  of  grammar.  ^  ^ 
Orthographical,  or-Z/to-graf-le-kal,  a. 

spelled;  relating  to  the  spelling.  ^      ^     ^  ^ 
OuTMOGRAi'HK  ally,  or-f//o-gnif-fe  kal-lo,  ad. 

cording  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 
ORTiuxiRAPHY,  of-e/iog'-griil-r,  s.  513.    The  part  of 
grammar  which  teaches  how  words  should  be  spelled ; 
ilu;  art  or  practice  of  spelling;  the  elevation  of  a  build- 
ing delineated. 

On  i  n  i;,  or'-tiv,  a.  157.    Relating  to  the  rising  of  any 
planet  or  star. 
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tube  171,  tab  1T2,  bAU  113  —  bll  299 


A  small  bird  accouuted 


nor  167,  not  163 

Ortolax,  or -to-lun,  s.  88. 
very  delicious. 

Orts,  orts,  S.    Refuse,  that  which  is  left. 

OsciLLATiox,  os-sil-la -shdn,  s.  The  act  of  moving 
backward  and  forward  like^  a  pendulum. 

Oscillatory,  os-sU'-la-tur-re,  a.  Moving  backward 
and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

OsciTANCY,  6s'-se-tiin-se,  s.  The  act  of  yawning;  un- 
usual sleepiness,  carelessness. 

OsciTAXT,  os'-ge-tant,  a.  Yawning,  unusually  sleepy ; 
sleepy,  sluggish. 

OsciTATio\,  os-se-ta  -  shun,  S.    The  act  of  yawning. 

Osier,  o'-zher,  s.  451.  A  tree  of  the  willow  kind, 
growing  by  the  water. 

OsPRAY,  os'-pia,  s.    The  sea  eagle. 

Ossicle,  os'-sik-kl,  s.  405.    A  small  bone. 

OssiriCK,  os-sif-flk,  a.  509.  Having  the  power  of 
making  bones,  or  changing  carneous  or  membranous  to 
bony  substance.  , 

Ossification,  6s-se-fe-ka -shun,  s.  Change  of  carne- 
ous, membranous,  or  cartilaginous,  into  bony  substance. 

OssiFRAGE,  6s'-se-fradje,  s.    A  kind  of  eagle. 

To  Ossify,  6s'-se-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  change  into  bone. 

OssivOROUS,  6s-slv'-v6-rus,  a.  518.  Devouring  bones. 


OVE 

pound  313  —  t^in  466,  thIs  469. 


Held  forth  to  view ; 
Showing,  be- 


OsTExsLBLE,  os-ten'-sc-bl,  a 
apparent. 

OsTEssivE,  os-ten'-siv,  a.  158.  428. 
tokening. 

OsTEiVT,  6s-tent',  s.  Appearance,  air,  manner,  mien; 
show,  token;  a  portent,  a  prodigy. 

OsTEl\TATIO^-,  os-ten-ta'-shun,  s.  Outward  show,  ap- 
pearance ;  ambitious  display,  boast,  vain  show. 

Ostentatious,  6s-ten-ta-shus,  a.  Boastful,  vain, 
fond  of  show,  fond  to  expose  to  view. 

OsTENTATiorsLY,  os-ten-ta -shus-lc,  ad.  Vainly,  boast- 

OsTEivTATiousxEss,  os-tcn-ta -shus-nis,  s.  Vanity, 
boastfulness. 

OsTEOCOPE,  os-te'-o-kope,  s.  The  aching  of  the  bones. 
Osteology,  os-te-ol'-lo-je,  s.  518.    A  description  of 
the  bones. 

Ostler,  os'-lfir,  s.  472.  98.  The  man  who  takes  care 
of  horses  at  an  inn. 

Ostracism,  os'-tra-sizra,  s.  A  manner  of  sentence  at 
Athens,  in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or  condemnation 
was  marked  upon  a  shell,  publick  censure. 

OsTRACiTES,  os-tra-si'-tlz,  s.  Ostracites  expresses  the 
common  oyster  in  its  fossil  state. 

Ostrich,  os'-tritsli,  s.    The  largest  of  birds. 
jcS-  This  word  is  more  frequently  pronounced  ostridge; 

and  by  Shakespeare  is  written  estridge. 

Otacoustick,  ot-ta-kou -stik,  s.  Ad  iastrumeut  to  fa- 
cilitate hearing. 

Other,  uth -ur,  pron.  98.  469.  Not  the  same,  dif- 
ferent ;  correlative  to  Each  ;  something  besides,  next ;  it 
is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  Other  thing. 

Othergates,  UTH-dr-gats,  a.  In  another  manner. 
Obsolete.  ^  ^ 

Otherguise,  UTH'-ur-gylze,  a.    Of  another  kind. 

Otherwhere,  uTn'-ur-whare,  ad.    In  other  places. 

Otherwhile,  UTH-ur-while,  ad.    At  other  times. 

Otherwise,  uTH-Ar-wize,  or  uTH-Ar-wiz,  ad.  140. 
In  a  different  manner  ;  by  other  causes;  in  other  respects 
often  corruptly  pronounced  otherways. 

Otter,  ot'-tur,  s.  98.  An  amphibious  animal  that  preys 
upon  fish. 

Oval,  o'-vul,  a.  88.     Oblong,  resembling  the  longitu 

dinal  section  of  an  egg. 
Oval,  6'-vu1,  s.  That  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
OvARious,  o-va'-re-us,  a.    Consisting  of  eggs. 
Ovary,  o'-va-re,  s.     That  part  of  the  body  in  which 

impregnation  is  formed. 
Ovation,  6-va-shun,  s.    A  lesser  triumph  among  the 

Romans. 

Oven,  uv'-vn,  s.  103.  An  arched  cavity  heated  with 
fire  to  bake  bread 


Over,  o'-vur,  prep.  98.  418.  Above;  across,  as,  he 
leaped  Over  the  brook;  through,  as,  the  world  Over. 

Over,  o'-vQr,  ad.  Above  the  top  ;  more  than  a  quanti- 
ty assigned,  from  side  to  side  ;  from  one  to  another:  from  a 
country  beyond  the  sea;  on  the  surface;  throughout;  com- 
pletely; with  repetition,  another  time;  in  a  great  degref, 
ill  too  great  a  quantity,  Over  and  above,  besides,  beyond 
what  was  first  supposed  or  immediately  intended ;  Over 
against,  opposite,  regarding  in  front:  in  composition  it  has 
a  great  variety  of  significations;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of  speech;  Overnight, 
the  night  belbre. 

To  0vER-AE0U!SD,  ov-ur-a-bound',  v.  n.  To  abound 
more  than  enough. 

To  Over-act,  o-vur-akt',  v.  a.  To  act  more  than 
enougli. 

To  Over-arch,  6-vur-artsh',  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with 
an  arch. 

To  Over-awe,  6-vur-aw',  v.  a.    To  keep  in  awe  by 

superior  influence. 
To  Over-balance,  o-vur-bal'-lanse,  v.  a.  493.  To 

weigh  down,  to  preponderate. 

What  has  been  observed  of  words  compounded  with 

tunter  is  applicable  to  those  compounded  with  over.  ^  The 
noun  and  the  verb  sometimes  follow  the  analogy  of  dissj'l- 
lables  ;   the  one  having  the  accent  on   the  lirst,  and  the 
other  on  the  latter  syllables.  —   See  Counterbalance. 
Over-balance,  o'-vur-bal-lanse,  s.    Something  more 

than  equivalent. 
Over-battle,  o'-vur-bat-tl,  a.     Too  fruitful,  exu- 
berant. Not  used. 
To  Over-be.4r,  0-Tur-bare',  v.  a.     To  repress,  to 

subdue,  to  bear  down. 
To  Over-bid,  6-vur-bid',  v.  a.     To  offer  more  than 

equivalent. 

To  Over-blow,  o-viir-bl6',  v.  n.  To  be  past  its  violence. 
To  Over-blow,  o-vfir-blo',  v,  a.    To  drive  away  as 

clouds  before  the  wind. 
Over-board,  o -vur-bord,  ad.    Off  the  ship,  out  of  thti 

ship. 

To  Over-bulk,  o-vfir-bulk',  v.  a.  To  oppress  by  bulk. 

To  Over-burden,  o-vur-bur'-dn,  v.  a.  To  load  with 
too  great  a  weight.^ 

To  Over-buy,  o-v&r-bi',  v.  a.    To  buy  too  dear. 

To  Over-carry,  o-vur-kar'-re,  v.  a.  To  carry  too 
far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  violent  or  dangerous. 

To  Overcast,  o-vur-kast',  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken, 
to  cover  with  gloom;  to  cover;  to  rate  too  high  in  com- 
putation. 

To  Over-charge,  6-vur-tsharjc',  v.  a.  To  oppress, 
to  cloy,  to  surcharge ;  to  load,  to  crowd  too  much  ;  to  burden ; 
to  rate  too  high;  to  fill  too  full;  to  load  with  too  great  a 
charge. 

Over-charge,  o'-vur-tsharje,  s.  Too  great  a  charge.  — 

See  Overbalance. 
To  Over-cloud,  o -tar-kloud",  v.  a.     To  cover  with 

clouds. 

To  Overcome,  o-vur-kum',  v.  a.  To  subdue,  to  con- 
quer, to  vanquish;  to  surcharge  j  to  come  over  or  upon. 
Not  in  use  in  this  last  sense.^ 

To  Overcome,  6-viir-kiim',  v.  n.  To  gain  the  superi- 
ority. ^    ^  ^ 

OvERCOMER,  o-vur-kfim'-mur,  s.  He  who  overcomes. 

To  Over-count,  6-vur-kount',  v.  a.  To  rate  above 
the  true  value. 

To  Overdo,  o-vur-dcuV,  v.  a.  To  do  more  than  enough. 

To  OvER-DRESS,  o-vfti'-drcs',  V.  a.  To  adorn  lavishly. 

To  Over-drive,  6-vfir-drlve',  v.  a.  To  drive  too 
hard,  or  beyond  strength. 

To  Over-eye,  o-vur-i',  v.  a.  To  superintend;  to  ob- 
serve, to  remark. 

Overfall,  o'-vur-fall,  s.  406.    Cataract.  Not  used. 

To  Over-float,  6-vur-fIote',  v,  n.  To  sM-im,  to  float. 

To  Overflow,  6-vur-flo ,  v.  n.  To  be  fuller  than 
the  brim  can  hold;  to  exuberate. 

To  Overflow,  o-viir-flo',  v.  a.  To  fill  beyond  the 
brim ;  to  deluge,  to  drown,  to  over-run. 

Overflow,  o -vur-llo,  s.  492.  Inundation,  more  than 
fulness,  such  a  quantity  aa  runs  over,  exuberance. 
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Oterflowing,  6-vur-flo'-ing,  s.    Exuberance,  copi- 


To  Overpay,  6-vur-pa ,  v.  a.    To  reward  beyond  the 


OvEBFLOAViXGLY,  o-vur-flo'-ing-lc,  ttd.  Exuberantly. 
To  Over-fly,  o-vfir-fll',  v.  a.    To  cross  by  flight. 
OvERFORWARDNESs,  o-\ui'-for -wafd-iies,  s.  Too  great 

quickness;  too  great  ofliciousness. 
To  Over-freight,  o-vdr-frate',  v.  a.    To  load  too 

heavily.  ,  , 

To  OvER-GLAKCE,  0-vur-glanse ,  v.  a.  To  look  hastily 

over. 

To  Over-go,  o-vur-go ,  v.  a.    To  surpass,  to  excel. 
To  Over-go&ge,  6-vur-gorje',  v.  a.    To  gorge  too 
much. 

To  Over-grow,  o-vur-gro',  v.  a.    To  cover  with 

growth-,  to  rise  above. 
To  Over-grow,  6-viir-gro',  v.  n.     To  grow  beyond 

the  lit  or  natural  size. 
Over-growth,  o'-vur-grot^,  s.    Exuberant  growth. 
To  Over-hale,  o-viir-liawl',  v.  a.    To  spread  over 

to  examine  over  again. 

This  word  has  the  a,  in  the  last  syllable,  always  pro 
nounced  as  it  is  here  marked.  — See  To  Hale. 
To  Over-hawg,  6-vui-hang',  v.  a.     To  jut  over,  to 

impend.  ^      4  , 

To  OvER-HAivG,  6-vur-liang ,  v.  n.    To  jut  over. 
To  Over-harden,  o-vfir-har'-dn,  v.  a.     To  make 

too  hard. 

Over-head,  o-viir-hed',  ad.  Aloft,  in  the  zenith,  above. 
To  Over-hear,  6-vur-here',  v.  a.    To  hear  those 

who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. 
To  Over-joy,  o-vur-joe,  v.  a.    To  transport,  to  ravish 
Over-joy,  o'-vur-joe,  s.    Transport,  ecstacy. 
To  Over-ripen,  o-vur-ri'-pn,  v.  a.  To  make  too  ripe. 
To  OvER-LAEOTJR,  o-vur-la'-biir,  v.  a.    To  take  too 

much  pains  on  any  thing,  to^  harass  with  toil. 
To  OvER-LADE,  o-vur  ladc',  V.  a.    To  over-burden. 
OvERLARGE,  o-vi'ir-larje',  a.    Larger  than  enough. 
To  Overlay,  o-vur-la ,  v.  a.     To  oppress  by  too 

much  weight  or  power ;  to  smother ;  to  cover  superlicially 

to  join  by  something  laid  over. 
To  Overleap,  o-vur-lepe,  v.  a.    To  pass  by  a  jump 
To  Overlive,  o-vflr-liv',  v.  a.     To  live  longer  than 

another,  to  survive,  to  outlive. 
To  Overlive,  o-vur-liv',  v.  n.    To  live  too  long. 
OvERLiVER,  o-vur-liv'-ur,  s.     Survivor,  that  which 

lives  longest.   IVot  used. 
To  Overload,  o-vQr-lode',  v.  a.    To  burden  with 

too  much. 

OvERLOAG,  o-vur-l6ng',  a.    Too  long. 
To  Overlook,  o-vfir-look',  v.  a.     To  view  from 

higher  place;  to  view  fully,  to  peruse;  to  superintend,  to 

oversee;  to  review;  to  pass  by  indulgently,  to  neglect 

to  slight;  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 
Overlooker,  6-vur-l6ok'-ur,  s.    One  who  looks  over 

his  fellows.  ^ 
Overmasted,  o-v&r-mast'-cd,  a.    Having  too  much 

mast. 

To  Overmaster,  o-vur-mas'-tur,  v.  a.    To  subdue 

to  govern. 

To  Overmatch,  6-vfir-matsh',  v.  a.    To  be  too  power 

ful,  to  con(jucr. 
Overmatch,  o'-vur-inatsh,  S.  One  of  superior  powers 

—  See  Counterbalance. 
Overmuch,  o-vur-rafttsh',  a.    Too  much,  more  than 

enough. 

Otkrmi'ch,  o-vur-mutsh',  ad.  In  too  great  a  degree 
OvERMVCHNErts,  o-vfir-mutsh'-ncs,  S.  Exuberance 

Huperabuiulanrc.    \ot  used. 
OvKRMGHT,  o-vftr-iiitc',  s.    Thc  night  before. 
To  OvEHNAME,  o-vfir-iuiinc',  V.  a.     To  narao  in  a 

Hciics.  ^ 
To  0>  EUOFFicK,  o-vur-of-fis,  V.  a.  To  lord  by  virtue 

of  an  oflice. 

OvEUOFFicioUi,  i-v&r-of-flsh'-fis,  a.    Too  busy,  too 
importunate. 

To  Overpass,  o-^flr-pas',  v.  a.  To  cross;  to  overlook, 
to  pasH  with  diuregard  ;  to  omit  in  a  ruckouiiig. 


price. 

To  OvERPERCH,  o-vur-pertsh',  v.  a.    To  fly  over. 
To  OvERPEER,  o-vui'-pere',  v.  a.     To  overlook,  to 
hover  above. 

Overplus,  o'-vur-plfis,  s.  Surplus,  what  remains  more 

than  suflicient. 
To  OvERPLY,  6-viir-pll',  V.  a.    To  employ  too  labori- 
ously. 

To  Overpoise,  o-vur-poize',  v.  a.    To  outweigh. 
Overpoise,  o'-vur-p6ize,  s.  493.  Preponderant  weight. 
To  Overpower,  o-viir-pou -ur,  v.  a.    To  be  pre- 
dominant over,  to  oppress  by  superiority. 
To  Overpress,  o-vur-pres',  v.  a.    To  bear  upon  with 

irresistible  force,  to  overwhelm,  to  crush. 
To  Overprize,  6-vur-prize',  v.  a.    To  value  at  too 

high  a  price. 
OvERRANK,  0-vur-rangk',  a.    Too  rank. 
To  Overrate,  6-viir-rate',  v.  a.  To  rate  at  too  much. 
To  OvERREACJi,  o-vur-reetsh',  v.  a.    To  rise  above ; 

to  deceive,  to  go  beyond. 
To  Overreach,  o-vur-reetsh',  v.  n.    A  horse  is  said 
to  Over-reach,  when  he  brings  his  hinder  feet  too  far 
forwards,  so  as  to  strike  against  his  fore-feet. 
OvERREACHER,  o-vui-ieetsh'-ur,  s.    A  cheat,  a  de- 
ceiver. 

To  Overhead,  o-vur-reed',  v.  a.    To  peruse. 
To  Overroast,  o-viir-rost',  v.  a.  To  roast  too  much. 
To  Overrule,  o-vur-rool',  v.  a.    To  influence  with 
predominant  power,  to  be  superiour  in  authority  ;  to  govern 
with  high  authority,  to  superintend ;  to  supersede,  as  in 
law,  to  Over-rule  a  plea  is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 
To  Overrun,  o-vur-run',  v.  a.    To  harass  by  incur- 
sions, to  ravage;  to  outrun;  to  overspread,  to  cover  all 
over ;  to  mischief  by  great  numbers,  to  pester. 
To  Overrun,  o-vur-run',  v.  n.     To  overflow,  to  be 
more  than  full. 


To  Oversee,  o-vur-see ,  v.  a.    To  superintend ;  to 

overlook,  to  pass  by  unheeded,  to  omit. 
Overseen,  o-viir-seen',  part.    Mistaken,  deceived. 
Overseer,  o-var-see'-ur,  s.    One  who  overlooks,  a 

superintendent ;  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  parochial 

provision  for  the  poor.  ^ 
To  Overset,  o-vur-sct',  v.  a.     To  turn  the  bottom 

upwards,  to  throw  off  the  basis  ;  to  throw  out  of  regularity. 
To  Overset,  6-vur-set',  v.  n.    To  fall  off  the  basis. 
To  Overshade,  6-vur-sliadc',  v.  a.    To  cover  with 

darkness.  4  ,  t 

To  Overshadow,  o-vur-shad  -do,  v.  a.    To  throw 

a  shadow  over  any  thing;  to  shelter,  to  protect. 
To  Overshoot,  o-vur-shoOt',  v.  n.    To  fly  beyond 

the  mark.  ,  ^  , 

To  Overshoot,  o-viir-sliodt ,  v.  a.    To  shoot  beyond 

the  mark;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  venture  too 

far,  to  assert  too  niuch. 
Oversight,  o'-vur-slte,  s.  493.  Superintendence.  Not 

used.   Mistake,  errour. 
To  Oversize,  o-vur-slze ,  v.  a.    To  surpass  in  bulk; 

to  plaster  over.     _       ,  , 
To  OvERSKiP,  o-vur-skip  ,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  leapmg ; 

to  pass  over;  to  escape. 
To  Oversleep,  o-vur-sleep  ,  v.  a.  To  sleep  too  long. 
To  OvERSLiP,  o-viu'-slip',  V.  a.    To  pass  undone,  un- 
noticed, or  unused ;  to  neglect. 
To  OvERSNOW,  o-vfir-sno  ,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  snow. 
Oversold,  o-vur-sold',  ])art.   Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 
OvERSOON,  o-vi'ir-sOiin',  ad.    Too  soon. 
Overspent,  o-viir-spOiit',  part.    Wearied,  harrassed. 
To  Overspread,  o-viu-spred',  v.  a.    To  cover  over, 

to  liil,  to  scatter  over. 
To  OvERSTAND,  o-vilr-tjtand',  v.  a.     To  stand  too 

murh  upon  conditions. 
To  Overstock,  o-vfir-stok',  v.  a.    To  fill  too  full. 

to  crowd. 

To  Overstrain,  u-\ur-stninc',  v.  n.    To  make  too 
violent  efforts. 
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To  OvERSTRAi^^,  o-vur-stranc',  v.  a.      To  stretch 

too  far.  ^ 
To  OvERSWAY,  6-vftr-swa',  v.  a.    To  over-rule,  to 

bear  down. 

To  Overs  WELL,  o-var-swel',  v.  a.    To  rise  alove, 

Oaeut,  o'-vert,  a.  5i4.    Opeu,  publick,  apparent. 

Overtly,  o'-v6rt-le,  ad.  Openly. 

To  Overtake,  o-vur-take',  v.  a.  To  catch  any  thing 
by  pursuit,  to  come  up  to  something  going  before ;  to 
take  by  surprise. 

To  Overtask,  6-vur-taslc',  v.  a.  To  burden  with  too 
heavy  duties  or  injunctions. 

To  Overthrow,  o-var-t/iro',  v.  a.  To  turn  upside 
down;  to  throw  down,  to  demolish;  to  defeat,  to  conquer; 
to  destroy,  to  bring  to  nothing. 

Overthrow,  u-\  uv-thr6,  s.  493.  The  state  of  being 
turned  ujiside  down;  ruin,  destruction;  defeat,  discom- 
fiture; degradation.  —  See  Overbalance. 

OvERTHROwER,  o-vur-tAro'-fir,  s.  He  who  overthrows. 

Overthwart,  o-vfir-tAwArt',  a.  Opposite,  being  over 
against;  crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly;  perverse,- 
adverse,  contradictious.  ^    ^  ^ 

Overthwartly,  o-var-t^wart'-le,  ad.  Across,  trans- 
versely; pervicaciously,  perversely,^ 

OvERTHWARTXEss,  o-vur-tMvart'-nes,  s.  Per\icacity, 
perverseness. 

Overtook,   o-vttr-took'.      Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Overtake. 

To  Overtop,  o-vflr-top',  v.  a.  To  rise  above,  to  raise 
the  head  above ;  to  excel,  to  surpass ;  to  obscure,  to  make 
of  less  importance  by  superiour  excellence. 

To  Overtrip,  o-vur-trip',  v.  a.  To  trip  over,  to  walk 
lightly  over. 

Overture,  o'-ver-tshure,  s.  463.  Opening,  disclosure, 
discovery ;  proposal,  something  oHered  to  consideration. 

To  OvERTiRx,  o-vfir-turn',  v.  a.  To  throw  down, 
to  subvert,  to  ruin  ;  to  overpower,  to  conquer. 

OvERTi'KNER,  o-viir-tum'-fii',  s.  Subverter. 

To  Overvalue,  o-vdr-val'-lu,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  too 
high  a  price. 

To  OvERVEiL,  o-vur-vale',  v.  a.    To  cover. 

To  OvERWATcn,  o-vur-wotsh',  v.  a.  To  subdue  with 
long  want  of  rest. 

OvERWEAK,  o-vur-weke ,  a.    Too  weak,  too  feeble. 

To  OvERWEATHER,  o-vur-weTH-ur,  V.  a.  To  batter 
with  violence  of  weather.  Not  used. 

To  OvERWEEiv,  o-vfir-ween',  v.  n.  To  think  too 
highly,  to  think  with  arrogance,^  ^  ^ 

OvERWEEMXGLY,  o-viir-ween'-Ing-le,  ad.  With  too 
much  arrogance,  with  loo  high  an  opinion. 

To  OvERWEiGH,  o-viir-wa ,  V.  a.    To  preponderate. 

Overweight,  o'-vur-wate,  s.  493.  Preponderance. 

To  Overwhelm,  o-vur-lnvelra',  t;.  a.  To  crush  un- 
derneath fcoraething  violent  and  weighty;  to  overlook 
gloomily. 

Overwhelmingly,  o-vur-whel'-mlng-le,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  overwhelm. 

Overworn,  o-viir-Morn',  part.  Worn  out,  subdued 
by  toil;  spoiled  by  time. 

Overwrought,  o-vur-rawt',  part.  Laboured  too 
much;  worked  too  much. 

Ought,  tiwt,  s.  319.  393.  Any  thing,  not  nothing 
More  properly  written  Au^ht. 

Ought,  civ/t,  verb  imperfect.  Owed,  was  bound  to  pay, 
have  been  indebted.  Not  used  in  this  sense.  To  be  obliged 
by  duty,  to  be  lit,  to  be  necessary ;  a  sign  of  the  poten- 
tial mood. 

Oviform,  o -ve-f()rm,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
Oviparous,  o-vip'-pa-rus,  a.  518.     Bringing  forth 

eggs,  not  viviparous. 
Ounce,  ounse,  s.  312.    The  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound 

in  Avoirdupoise  weight;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  in 

Troy  weight. 
Ounce,  oiinse,  s.    A  lynx,  a  panther. 
OuPHE,  5ofe,  s.  315.    A  fairy,  goblin. 
OuPHEN,  do -fn,  a.  103.  Elfish. 


Our,  our,  pron.  poss.  312.  Pertaining  to  us,  belonging 
to  us;  when  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is  written  Ours. 

Ourselves,  our-selvz',  recip.  pron.  We,  not  others ; 
us,  not  others;  in  the  oblique  cases. 

OuRSELF,  our-self.  Is  used  in  the  regal  stjle  for 
Myself. 

Ousel,  6o'-z1,  s.  405.    A  blackbird. 
To  Oust,  oust,  v.  a.  312.    To  vacate,  to  take  away, 
to  expel. 

Out,  out,  ad.  312.  Not  within  ;  it  is  generally  opposed 
to  In;  in  a  state  of  disclosure;  not  in  confinement  or 
concealment;  from  the  place  or  house;  from  the  inner 
part;  not  at  home;  in  a  state  of  extinction;  in  a  state  of 
being  exhausted;  to  the  end;  loudly,  without  restraint; 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner;  in  an  errour;  at  a  loss, 
in  a  puzzle;  away,  at  a  loss:  it  is  used  emphatically  be- 
fore Alas :  it  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of  discovery. 

Out,  out,  interj.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  ex- 
pulsion, as.  Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship! 

Out  of,  6ut'-ov,  prep.  From,  noting  produce;  not 
in,  noting  exclasiou  or  dismission,  no  longer  in;  not  in, 
noting  unfitness;  not  within,  relating  to  a  house ;  from, 
noting  extraction;  from,  noting  ropy ;  from,  noting  rescue ; 
not  in,  noting  exorb'tauce  or  irregularity ;  from  one  thing 
to  something  different;  to  a  different  state  from,  noting 
disorder ;  not  according  lo ;  to  a  different  state  from, 
noting  separation;  beyond;  past,  without,  noting  some- 
thing worn  out  or  exhausted;  by  means  of;  inconsequence 
of,  noting  the  motive  or  reason  ;  Out  of  hand,  immediately, 
ay,  that  is  easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand;  Out 
at  the  elbows,  having  outrun  his  means. 

To  Out,  out,  v.  a.  To  expel,  to  deprive.  Not  much  used. 

To  OuTACT,  out-akt',  v.  a.    To  do  beyond. 

To  Outbalance,  out-bal'-lanse,  v.  a.  To  overweigh, 

,  to  preponderate. 

To  Outbar,  out-bar',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  by  fortification. 
To  Outbid,  out-bid',  v.  a.    To  overpower  by  bidding 

a  higher  price. 
Outbidder,  out-bid'-dur,  s.    One  that  outbids. 
Outelowed,  out-blode,  a.     Inflated,  swollen  with 

wind. 

Outborn,  out'-born,  a.    Foreign,  not  native. 
Outbound,  out'-bound,  a.     Destinated  to  a  distant 
voyage. 

To  Outbrave,  out-brave',  v.  a.    To  bear  down  and 

disgrace  by  more  daring,  insolent,  or  splendid  appearance. 
To  OuTBRAZEN,  out  bra -ZD,  V.  a.  To  bear  down  with 

impudence.       ^  ^ 
Outbreak,  out'-brake,  s.    That  which  breaks  forth, 

eruption.  ^  ^ 

To  Outbreathe,  out-breTHc',  v.  a.    To  weary  by 

having  better  breath;  to  expire.  Obsolete. 
Outcast,  out'-kast,  part.  a.    Thrown  into  the  air  as 

refuse ;  banished,  expelled. 
Outcast,  out'-kast',  S.  492.    Exile,  one  rejected,  one 

expelled. 

To  Outcraft,  out-kraft ,  v.  a.  To  excel  in  cunning. 
Outcry,  out'-kri,  s.  492.    Cry  of  vehemence,  cry  of 

distress,  clamour  of  detestation. 
To  Outdare,  out-dare,  v.  a.    To  venture  beyond. 
To  OuTDATE,  out-date',  v.  a.    To  antiquate. 
To  Outdo,  out-doo',  v.  a.    To  excel,  to  surpass. 
To  Outdwell,  out-dwel',  v.  a.    To  stay  beyond. 
Outer,  out'-tilr,  a.  98.    That  which  is  without. 
Outerly,  oiit'-tur-le,  ad.    Towards  the  outside. 
Outermost,  out'-tur-most,  a.     Remotest  from  the 

midst.  ,  ,     t  / 

To  Outface,  out-fase ,  v.  a.    To  brave,  to  bear  down 

by  show  of  magnanimity ;  to  stare  down. 
To  OuTFAWN,  oiit-fawn ,  V,  a.    To  excel  in  fawning. 
'J'o  OuTFLY,  out-fli',  V.  a.     To  leave  behind  in  flight. 
OuTFORM,  out'-form,  s.  External  appearance.  Not  used. 
To  OuTFROWN,  out-froun',  v.  a.    To  frown  down. 
Outgate,  out'-gate,  s.    Outlet,  passage  outwards. 
To  OuTGiVB,  oiit-glv',  V,  a.    To  surpass  in  giving. 
To  Outgo,  6ut-g6',  v.  a.    To  surpass,  to  excel;  to 

go  beyond,  to  leave  tehind  in  going;  to  circumvent,  to 

over-reach. 

Uu 


OUT  (  338  ) 

l^-SSO.  Fate  73,  far  7T,  faU  83,  tkt  81  — ra^  93,  mU  95 


OWL 

pine  105,  p!n  107  —  no  162,  mSve  164, 


To  Outgrow,  out-gro  ,  «.  a.    To  surpass  la  growth, 

to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  any  thing, 
OuTGirARD,  oiit'-g:vai-tl,  s.    One  posted  at  a  distance 

from  the  main  bocly^as  a  defence. 
To  Oltjest,  oiit-jest',  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  jesting. 
To  OuTKXAVE,  out-nave',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  knavery. 
OuTLAXDisH,  out-land'-ish,  a.    Not  native,  foreign. 
To  OlTLAST,  out-last',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  duration. 
Outlaw,  out'-law,  s.    One  excluded  from  the  benefit 

of  the  law ;  a  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  bandit. 
To  Outlaw,  out'-law,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  bene- 
fits and  protection  of  the  law. 
Outlawry,  out'~ldw-re,  s.    A  decree  by  which  any 

man  is  cut  otF  from  the  community,  and  deprived  of  the 

prot  ction  of  the  law. 
To  Outleap,  out-lepe',  v.  a.    To  pass  by  leaping,  tc 

start  beyond. 
Outleap,  imt'-lepc,  S.    Sally,  flight,  escape. 
Outlet,  out'-let,  S.    Passage  outwards,  discharge  out 

wards. 

Outlt!VE,  out' -line,   s.     Contour,  line  by  which  any 

figure  is  defined ;  extremity,  a  sketch. 
To  Outlive,  out-lh  ',  v.  a.  To  live  beyond,  to  survive 
Outliver,  out-liv'-vur,  S.  98.    A  survivor. 
To  Outlook,  out-look',  v.  a.   To  face  down,  to  brow 

beat. 

To  Outlustre,  out-las'-tur,  v.  a.  To  excel  in  bright 
ness. 

OuTLYiivG,  out'-ll-ing-,  part.  a.  Exceeding  others  ii 
I  ving;  applied  to  a  deer  that  has  got  out  of  its  park  ; 
applied  to  places  lying  at  the  extremities. 

To  Outmeasure,  out-mezh'-ure,  v.  a.  To  exceed 
in  measure. 

To  Outnumber,  out-num-bur,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 
number. 

To  Outmarch,  out-martsh,  v.  a.  To  leave  behind 
in  the  march. 

Outmost,  out'-most,  a.    Remotest  from  the  middle. 
OuTPARisH,  out'-par-rlsh,  s.    Parish  not  lying  within 
the  walls. 

OuTPART,  5ut'-part,  S.  Part  remote  from  the  centre 
or  main  body. 

To  Outpace,  oiit-pase',  v.  a.  To  outgo,  to  leave  behind. 
To  Outpour,  out-poor,  v.  a.  316.    To  emit,  to  send 

forth  in  a  stream. 
To  Outprize,  out-prize',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the  value 

set  upon  it. 

To  Outrage,  out'-radje,  v.  a.    To  injure  violently  or 

contumelionsly,  to  insult  roughly  and  tumultuously. 
Outrage,  out'-radje,  s,  497.    Open  violence,  tumultu 

ous  mischief.  1/2 
Outrageous,  out-ra-jus,  a.    Violent,  furious,  exor 

bitant,  tumultuous,  turbulent;  excessive,  passing  reason 

or  decency,  enormous,  atrocious. 
Outrageously,  out-ra-jus-le,  ad.     Violently,  tumul 

tuously,  furiously. 
OuTRAGEOusiVESs,  out-ra'-jus-nfis,  s.  Fury,  violence. 
To  Outreach,  out-reetsli,  v.  a.    To  go  beyond. 
To  Outride,  out-rlde',  v.  a.    To  pass  by  riding. 
Outright,  out-rite',  ad.    Immediately,  without  delay 

completely. 

To  OuTROAR,  out-rore',  v.  a.    To  exceed  in  roaring. 

Oi  TKODE,  Aut-rodc.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Outride. 

OuTRODK,  out'-rodc,  s.    Excursion.    Not  used. 

To  OuTROO  r,  out  root',  V.  a.  To  extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

To  OuTRU\,  ^)ut-rfiu',  V.  a.     To  leave  behind  in  run- 
ning; to  exceed. 

To  Oi  TsAiL,  out-salc',  V.a.  To  leave  behind  in  sailing 

To  ()irrei(;oR\,  out-bkorn',  v.  a.  To  bear  down  or  con- 
front by  contempt. 

To  OuTKELL,  out-ff?;!',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  the  price 
for  which  a  thing  \h  Hold;  to  gain  a  liigher  price. 

Ot  TKET,  hui'-»f'tf  8.     (commencement,  beginning,  of 
(lisronrHC  or  enterprific. 

To  Oi  TsniNK,  out-fililue',  v.  a.    To  emit  luetrc ;  to  ex- 
cel in  lubtrc. 


To  OuTSHOOT,  out-sliOOt',  V.  u.    To  exceed  in  shoot- 

ng ;  to  shoot  beyond. 
Outside,  out'-side,  s.     Superficies,  surface;  external 
part ;  extreme  part,  part  remote  from  the  middle :  super- 
ficial appearance;   the  utmost;  person,   external  man; 
outer  side,  part  not  enclosed, 
lb  Outsit,  out-sit',  v.  a.    To  sit  beyond  the  time  of 

any  thing.        ^  ^       ^  ^  ^ 
To  Outsleep,  out-sleep',  v.  a.    To  sleep  beyond. 
To  Outspeak,  out-speke,  v.  a.     To  speak  something 

beyond.  _  ^ 

To  OuTSPORT,  out-sport',  V.  a.    To  sport  beyond. 
To  Outspread,  out-spred',  v.  a.  To  extend,  to  diffuse. 
To  OuTSTAAD,  out-stand',  v.  a.  To  support,  to  resist; 

to  stay  beyond  the  proper  time.  An  improper  u*e  of  the  word. 
7b  OuTSTA^D,  out-stiind',  v.  n.    To  protuberate  from 

the  main  body. 
To  OuTSTARE,  oiit-stare',  v.  a.  To  facedown,  to  brow- 
beat, to  outface  with  eifrontery. 
Outstreet,  otit'-strcct,  s.     Street  in  the  extremities 

of  a  town. 
To  Outstretch,  out-stretsli',  v.  a 

spread  out. 
To  Outstrip,  out-strlp',  v.  a.  497. 
behind. 


To  extend,  to 
To  outgo,  to  leave 
To  overpower  by 


To  leave  behind  in 


To  Outswear,  out-sware ,  v.  a. 
swearing. 

To  Outtongue,  out-tung',  v.  a.  To  bear  down  by  noise. 
To  OuTTALK,  out-tawk',  V.  a.  To  overpower  by  talk. 
To  Outvalue,  out-val'-lu,  f  •  a.  To  transcend  in  price. 
To  Outvenom,  out-veii'-n&m,  v.  a.    To  exceed  in 
poison. 

To  Outvie,  out-vi',  v.  a.    To  exceed,  to  surpass. 
To  Outvillain,  out-vil'-lin,  v.  a.  To  exceed  invillany. 
To  Outvote,  out-vote',  v.  a.    To  conquer  by  plurali- 
ty of  suffrages.  ^ 
To  OuTM  ALK,  out-wawk ,  V.  a. 

walking. 

OuTWALL,  oiit'-wall,  s.  498.  Outward  part  of  a  build- 
ing ;  superficial  appearance. 
Outward,  oiit'-wiird,  a.  88.    External,  opposed  to 

inward;  extrinbick,  adventitious;  foreign,  not  intestine; 

tending  to  the  out-parts;  in  theology,  carnal,  corporeal, 

not  spiritual. 
Outward,  out'-ward,  s.    External  form. 
Outward,  oiit'-Mard,  ad.  498.    To  foreign  parts,  eb, 

a  ship  Outward  bound ;  to  the  outer  parts. 
Outwardly,  out'-ward-lc,  ad.     Externally,  opposed 

to  inwardly;  in  appearance,  not  sincerely. 
Outwards,  out'-wardz,  ad.    Towards  the  out-parts. 
To  OutWATCH,  out-wotsh',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  watching. 
To  Outmear,  out-ware',  v.  a.    To  pass  tediously;  to 

M'ear  beyond. 

To  OuTWEED,  out-weed,  v.  a.  To  extirpate  as  a  weed. 
To  Outweigh,  out-Ma,  v.  a.     To  exceed  in  gravity; 

to  preponderate,  to  excel  in  va  ue  or  inlluence. 
To  Outwit,  out-wit',  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to  overcome  by 

stratagem. 

To  Outwork,  oiit-wurk ,  v.  a.    To  do  more  work. 

Avurk,  8.  498.     The  parts  of  a  fortlG- 


Consumed  or  destroyed 


Outwork,  (Hit 

cation  next  the  enem}^ 
OuTMORX,  out-worn',  part 

Outwrought,  out-rawt',  part.    Outdone,  exceeded  in 

efficacy.  ^  ^ 

To  OuTWORTH,  uut-wurl/i ,  V.  a.    To  excel  in  value. 

Not  used. 

To  Owe,  o,  v.  a.  324.  To  be  indebted;  to  be  obliged 
for;  to  have  from  anything  as  the  consoqucnre  of  a  cause; 
to  possess,  to  be  the  right  owner  of.  Obsolete  in  this 
sense,  the  word  Own  being  used  in  Us  stead. 

Owing,  o'-ing,  part.  Consequential ;  imputable  to,  aa 
an  agi'nt.  „  .   • .  i 

Owl,  oul,  s.  322.  Owlet,  iuYAH,  ».  99.  A  bird 
that  Hies  about  in  the  night  and  catches  mice. 

OwLER,  oul'-nr,  s.  98.  One  who  carries  contraband 
goodu.  Not  in  ubu. 


nor  167,  not  163 
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-  tube  171,  tuh  172,  UiU  173  —  oil  299  —  p6And  313—  thin  466,  this  469. 


A  kind  of  fly. 

The  same  with  Cowslip,  a  verual 


0\ry,  one,  a.  524.  Proper,  pecisliar,  not  common.  This 
is  a  word  ofno  other  use  than  as  it  isaddi  d  to  the  possossive 
pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their ;  it  is  ailded  general 
ly  by  way  of  emphiisis  or  corroboration;  sometimes  it  is  ;ul- 
<ted"to  note  opposition  or  contradistinction  ;  domestick,  not 

■  foreign;  mine,  his,  or  yours;  not  another's. 

To  Ow\,  one,  i\  a.  To  acknowledge,  to  avow  for  one's 
own ;  to  possess,  to  claim,  to  hold  by  right ;  to  avow ;  to 
confess,  not  to  deny. 

Ownership,  o'-iidr-slilp,  s.  Property,  rightful  pos- 
session. 

0%y.\ER,  o'-niir,  s.  98.  One  to  whom  any  thing  belongs. 
Ox,  oks,  s.    Plural  Oxen.    The  general  name  for  black 

cattle;  a  castrated  bull. 
OxBANE,  oW-bane,j 
OxEYE,  oks'-i,        '  s.  Plants. 
OxHEAL,  okZ-liele 

OXFLY,  olfs'-lll,  S. 

OxLip,  oks'-lip,  s. 
flower. 

OxsTALL,  oks'-stall,  s.  406.    A  stand  for  oxen. 
OxTOXGUE,  oks'-tilng,  s.    A  plant. 
OxYCRATE,  oks'-e-kratc,  s.     A  mixture  of  water  and 
vinegar. 

OxxGEX,  oks'-e-jen,  s.    A  quality  generating  acid. 

PS"  Both  the  learned  and  unlearned  coxcombs  conspire  to 
pronounce  this  word,  as  well  as  Hydrogen  and  JSitrogen, 
with  the  g  hard.  For  the  absurdity  of  this  pronunciation, 
see  Homogeneous  and  Heterogenous. 

OxYMEL,  ok'-se-mel,  s.  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 
OxYMOROX,  oks-e-mo'-run,  s.  166.  A  rhetorical  figure, 
in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signification  is  ad- 
ded to  any  \»ord,  as,  "a  cruel  kindness.  " 
OxYRRiiODixE,  oks-Ir'-o-dine,  s.  149.     A  mixture  of 

two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 
OxYToxE,  oks'-e-tone,  s. 

fCr  As  I  have  frequently  met  with  this  word  in  writers  on 
prosody,  I  have  made  use  o'f  it  in  the  Principles,  No.  499;  but 
not  having  met  with  it  in  any  Dictionary,  I  forgot  to  insert  it  in 
thelormer  editions,  \\\ou^\\  Banjtone  did  not  escape  me.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  inform  the  inspector,  that  Oxjj- 
tone  comes  from  the  Greek  word  OSurovo;,  and  signifies  hav- 
ingan  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  For  what  the  acute 
accent  means,  see  Barytone. 

Oyer,  o'-yiir,  s.  98.  A  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
is  a  judicature  where  causes  are  heard  and  determined. 

Oyes,  o-yis',  S.  Is  the  introduction  to  any  proclama- 
tion or  advertisement  given  by  the  publick  criers.  It  is 
thrice  repeated. 

{tj*  This  w  ord,  like  several  others,  has  been  changed  by  the 
vulgar  into  something  which  they  think  they  understand.  It 
is  derived  from  the  old  French  imperative  Oyez,  Hear  ye  ! 
but  is  now  universally  heard  in  courts  of  justice  like  the  af- 
firmative adverb  »yes,  preceded  by  the  long  open  o.  —  See  As- 
faragus  and  Laiilern. 

OvsTER,  oe'-s«tur,  s.  98.    A  bivalve  testaceous  fish. 
Oysterwexcii,  oe'-stiir-wensh, 
OxsTERWOMAN,  oc'-stfir-wum'-un, 

business  it  is  to  sell  oysters. 
Oz.^XA,  o-ze'-rici,  s.  92.    An  ulcer  in  the  inside  of  the 

nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  smell. 


S.  A  woman  whose 


Aflbrding  aliment  or  pro 
The  act  of  feeding 
Alimental,  affording 


pABiTiAR,  pab'-bu-lur,  a. 
vender. 

PAurLATiox,  pab-bu-la'-shun,  s 

or  procuring  provender. 
Pabvlouis,  pab'-bu-^li\s,  a.  314. 

aliment. 

Pace,  pa!*e,  s.  Step,  single  movement  in  walking;  gait, 
manner  of  w  alk ;  degree  of  celerity  ;  step,  gradation  of 
business;  a  particular  movement  which  horses  are  taught, 
though  some  have  it  naturally,  made  by  lilting  the  legs 
on  the  same  side  together;  amble. 

To  Pace,  pase,  v.  n.    To  move  on  slowly ;  to  move 
used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising  the  legs  on  the  same 
aide  together. 


To  Pace,  pase,  v,  a.  To  measure  by  steps ;  to  direct 
to  go.  ^ 

Paced,  paste,  a.  359.    Having  a  particular  gait. 

Pacer,  pa'-sur,  s.  98.    He  that  paces  ;  a  pad. 

Pacification,  i)as-sc-fe-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing peace;  the  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 

Pacificator,  pas-se-fe-ka'-tur,  s.  521.  Peacemaker. 

Pacificatory,  pa  sif-fc-ka-tur-e,  a.  512.  Tending 
to  make  peace. 

Pacifick,  pii-sif-flk,  a.  509.     Peace-making,  mild, 

gentle,  appeasing. 
Pacifier,  pas'-se-fi-ur,  s.    One  who  pacifies. 
To  Pacify,  piis'-se-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  appease,  to  still 

resentment,  to  quiet  an  angry  person. 
Pack,  pilk,  s.     A  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for 

carriage;  a  burden,  a  load;  a  due  number  of  cards;  a 

number  of  hounds  hunting  together;  a  number  of  people 

confederated  in  any  bad  design  or  practice;  any  great 

number,  as  to  quantity  and  pressure. 
7b  Pack,  pak,  v.  a.  To  bind  up  for  carriage;  to  send  in 

a  hurry ;  to  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game  shall  be  iniquit- 

ously  secured  ;  to  unite  picked  persons  in  some  bad  design. 
To  Pack,  pak,  v.  n.     To  tie  up  goods;   to  go  olf  in  a 

hurry;  to  remove  in  haste;  to  concert  bad  measures,  to 

confederate  in  ill. 
Packcloth,  piik'-klotft,  S.    A  cloth  in  which  goods  are 

tied  up. 

Packer,  pak'-kur,  s.  98.  One  who  binds  up  bales  for 

carriage. 

Packet,  pak'-kit,  s.  99.  A  small  pack,  a  mail  of  letters. 
To  Packet,  pak'-kit,  v.  a.    To  bind  up  in  parcels. 
Packhorse,  pak'-horse,  s.    A  horse  of  burden,  ahorse 

employed  in  carrying  goods. 
PACKSADDI.E,  pak'-sad-dl,  s.  405.     A  saddle  on  which 

burdens  are  laid. 
Packthread,  pak'-iJ^red,  s.     Strong  thread  used  in 

tying  up  parcels. 
Pact,  pakt,  s.    A  contract,  a  bargain,  a  covenant. 
Paction,  pak'-sliun,  s.    A  bargain,  a  covenant. 
Factitious,  pnk-tisb'-us,  a.    Settled  by  covenant. 
Pad,  pad,  s.  The  road,  afoot-path;  an  easy-paced  horse; 

a  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on  foot ;  a  low  soft  saddle. 
To  Pad,  piid,  v.  n.    To  travel  gently ;  to  rob  on  foot  j 

to  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
Padder,  pad'-dur,  s.  98.    A  robber,  a  foot  highway- 
man.  A  low  word. 
To  Paddle,  pikl'-dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  row,  to  beat  water 

as  with  oars;  to  play  in  the  water;  to  finger. 
Paddle,  pad'-dl,  s.    An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is 

used  by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat ;  any  thing  broad  like 

the  end  of  an  oar. 
Paddler,  piid'-dl-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  paddles. 
Paddock,  pad'-di'ik,  s.  166.    A  great  frog  or  toad. 
Paddock,  pad'-diik,  s.    A  small  enclosure  for  deer. 
Padlock,  pad'-lok,  s.    A  lock  hung  on  a  staple  to  hold 

on  a  link. 

To  Padlock,  pad'-lok,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  padlock. 
PiEAN,  pe-an,  S.    A  song  of  triumph,  so  called  from  its 
beginning  with  to),  an  adverb  of  rejoicing,  andTIaiar,  one 
of  the  names  of  Apollo;  so  that  a  paean,  or  an  io  paean^ 
among  the  Pagans,  was  equivalent  to  our  huzza. 
Pagax,  pa-{?an,  s.  88.  A  heathen,  one  not  a  christian. 
Pagan,  pa-gan,  a.  Heathenish. 
Paganism,  pa -gan-Izm,  s.  Heathenism. 
Page,  padje,  s.  One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book  ;  a  young 

boy  attending  on  a  great  person. 
To  Page,  padje,  v.  a.    To  mark  the  pages  of  a  book; 


to  attend  as  a  page.   In  this  last  sense  not  used, 
Pageaxt,  pad'-junt,  s.  244,    A  statue  in  a  show;  any 
show,  a  spectacle  of  entertainment. 

tfr  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the  a  in 
the  first  syllable  long,  like  that  in  page;  but  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  T\ares,make  it  short,  as  in 
pad  :  that  the  lirst  is  mon;  analogical  is  evident,  as  the  accent- 
ed a  is  succeeded  by  the  diphthong oa,  505,  but  thatthe  last  is 
more  agreeable  to  general  usage,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
The  same  reason  holds  good  for  the  first  a  h\  vageantry  ;  but 
usage  is  still  more  decidedly  for  the  short  sound  ot  the  a  lutnis 

Uu  2 
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word,  than  in  pageant.  Mr.  Sheridan  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Perrv  and  VV.  Johnston,  adopt  the  short  sound,  and  Entick 
alone  ^he  long  one.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Garrick 
exhibited  a  show  in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  it  was  umver- 
sally  called  a  Padjunt. 

Pageaa'T,  pad'-junt,  a.  Showy,  pompous,  ostentatious. 
To  Pageant,  pad'-junt,  v.  a.    To  exhibit  in  shows, 

to  represent.  Not  used.  ^ 
Pageaatry,  pad'-jun-tre,  s.    Pomp,  show. 
Pagixal,  pad'-je-nal,  a.    Consisting  of  pages.  Not 

used. 

Pagod,  pa -god,  S.  An  Indian  idol ;  the  temple  of  the  idol. 
Paid,  pade,  222.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Pay. 
PAiii,  pale,  s.  202.    A  wooden  vessel  in  which  milk  or 

water  is  coraraouly  carried. 
Pailful,  pale'-ful,  s.    The  quantity  that  a  pail  will 

hold. 

Pailmail,  pel-mel',  a.  Violent,  boisterous.  This  word 
is  commonly  written  pellmell.  —  See  3IalL 

Pain,  pane,  s.  73.  202.  Punishment  denounced;  pe- 
nalty; punishment;  sensation  of  uneasiness  ;  in  the  plural 
labour,  work,  toil;  uneasiness  of  mind;  the  throes  o 
child-birth. 

Paixful,  pane'-fiil,  a.     Full  of  pain,  miserable,  beset 

with  affliction;  giving  pain,  afflictive;  difficult,  requiring 

labour;  industrious,  laborious. 
Paiafully,   pane'-ful-le,  ad.     With  great  pam  or 

affliction;  laboriously,  diligently. 
Paixfultvess,   pane'-ful-nes,  s.     Affliction,  sorrow 

griet;  industry,  laboriousuess. 
Painim,  pa'-nira,  s.    In  the  old  romances,  a  Pagan,  an 

infidel. 

PaijNIM,  pa -nim,  a.    Pagan,  infidel. 
Painless,  pane'-les,  a.   Without  pain,  without  trouble 
Paixstaker,  panz'-ta-kur,  s.     Labourer,  labn--—' 
person. 

Paixstakiivg,  panz  -ta-lCing,  a.  Laborious,  industrious 
To  Paint,  pant,  v.  a.  202.    To  represent  by  deliuea 

tion  and  colours;  to  describe;  to  colour;  to  deck  i 

artificial  colours. 
To  Paint,  pant,  v.  n.    To  lay  colours  on  the  face, 
Paint,  pant,  S.     Colours  representative  of  any  thing 

colours  laid  on  the  face. 
Painter,  pan'-tiir,  s.  98.    One  who  professes  the  art 

of  representing  objects  by  colours. 
Painting,  pan'-tlng,  s.  410.    The  act  of  representing 

objects  by  delineation  and  colours ;  picture,  the  painted 

resemblance;  colours  laid  on. 
Painture,  pan'-tshure,  s.  461.    The  art  of  painting 
Pair,  pare,  s.  202.     Two  things  suiting  one  another 

as,  a  pair  of  gloves ;  a  man  and  wife ;  two  of  a  sort 

couple,  a  brace. 
To  Pair,  pare,  v.  n.    To  be  joined  in  pairs,  to  couple 

to  suit,  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 
To  Pair,  pare,  v.  a.    To  join  in  couples;  to  unite  as 

ca  -respondent  or  opposite. 
Palace,  pal'-las,  s.94.  Aroyal  house,  a  house  eminently 

splendid. 

Palanquin,  pal-an-keen  ,  s.  112.  Is  a  kind  of  covered 
carriage,  used  in  the  eastern  countries,  that  is  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  slaves. 

Palatable,  pal'-lat-ta-bl,  a.  Gustful,  pleasing  to  the 
taste. 

Palate,  pal'-lat,  s.  91.     The  instrument  of  taste 

mental  relish,  intellectual  taste. 
Palatick,  pal-liit'-tik,  a.  509.  Belonging  to  the  palate, 

or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Palatine,  iiHl'-la-tln,  s.150.  One  invested  with  regal 

rights  and  prcroerativ  es ;  a  subject  of  a  palatinate. 
Palatine,  pal'-lii-tln,  a.    Possessing  royal  privileges 
Pale,  pale,  a.  77.  202.    Not  ruddy,  not  fresh  of  colou 

Man,  whit«:  of  look ;  not  high-roloiired,  approaching 

tranHparenry  ;  not  bright,  not  uhining,  faint  of  lustre,  d 
To  PlLK,  pale,  V.  a.    To  make  pale. 
Pale,  pale,  s.    Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above  an 

below  to  a  rail,  to  encloHC  croundH ;  any  enclosure;  any 

diHtrict  or  territory ;  the  I'alti  ie  the  third  and  middle 

part  of  the  scutcbcoo. 


To  Pale,  pale,  v»  a.  To  enclose  with  pales;  to  enclose, 

to  encompass. 
Paleeyed,  pale  -ide,  a.    Having  eyes  dimmed. 
Falefaced,  pale'-faste,  a.  359.  Having  the  face  wan. 
Palely,  pale'-le,  ad.    Wanly,' not  freshly,  not  ruddily. 
Paleness,  pale'-nes,  s.     Wanness,   want  of  colour, 

want  of  freshness  ;  want  of  lustre. 
Palendar,  pal'-len-dar,  s.    A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 
Paleous,  pa  -le-iis,  a.    Husky,  chaffy. 
Palette,  pfil'-lit,  s.  99.     A  light  board  on  which  a 

painter  holds  his  colours  when  he  paints. 
Palfrey,  pal'-fre,  or  pal'-fre,  s.    A  small  horse  fit 
for  ladies. 

t^r  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed  Mr. 
Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  Buchanan,  in  the 
sound  of  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  but,  upon 
maturer  consideration,  think  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  more  analogical,  and  must  therefore  give  the 
third  sound  of  a  the  preference.  — See  Principles,  No.  84. 
Palinduome,  pal'-in-dronie,  s.     A  word  or  sentence 

M'hich  is  the  same  read  backward  or  forward. 
Palingenesia,  pal-in-je-ne'-zhe-a,  s.  92.   A  regene- 
ration. ^ 
Palinode,  p^ll'-lln-ode,  (        ^  recantation. 


S.     Pales  set  by  way  of 


Extenuating, 
not  removing, 


fa- 
no  t 


Palinody,  pal'-lin-o-de. 
Palisade,  pal-le-sade', 
Palisado,  pal-le-sa'-do, 

enclosure  or  defence. 
To  Palisade,  pal-le-sade',  v.  a.    To  enclose  with 
palisades. 

Palish,  pale'-ish,  a.    Somewhat  pale. 

Pall,  pall,  s.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state ;  the  mantle 
of  an  archbishop ;  the  covering  thrown  over  the  dead. 

To  Pall,  pall,  v.  a.    To  cloke,  to  invest. 

To  Pall,  piiU,  v.  n.  To  grow  vapid,  to  become  insipid. 

To  Pall,  pall,  v.  a.  To  make  insipid  or  vapid;  to 
make  spiritless,  to  dispirit;  to  weaken;  to  cloy. 

Pallet,  pal'-lit,  s.  99.  A  small  bed,  a  mean  bed; 
a  small  measure  formerly  used  by  chirurgeons. 

Pallmall,  pel-mel',  s.  A  play  in  which  the  ball  is 
struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  ring.  — See  Mall. 

Palltament,  pal'-le-ii-ment,  s.    A  dress,  a  robe. 

To  Palliate,  piU'-le-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  cover  with 
excuse ;  to  extenuate,  to  soften  by  favourable  representa- 
tions; to  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not  radically. 

Palliation,  pal-le-a'-shun,  s.  Extenuation,  allevia- 
tion, favourable  representation;  imperfect  or  temporary, 
not  radical  cure. 

Palliative,  pal-'le-a-tiv,  a.  157. 
vourably  representative ;  mitigating, 
radically  curative. 

Palliative,  pal'-le-a-tlv,  a.  113. 
tigating. 

Pallid,  pal'-lid,  a.    Pale,  not  high-coloured. 

Palm,  piim,  s.  403.  A  tree,  of  which  the  branches 
were  worn  in  token  of  victory;  victory,  triumph  ;  the  inner 
part  of  the  hand;  a  measure  of  length,  comprising  three 
inches. 

To  Palm,  pfini,  v.  a.     To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the 

hand,  as  jugglers;  to  impose  by  fraud;  to  handle;  to 

stroke  with  the  hand. 
Palmer,  pcW-ur,  s.  403.  A  pilgrim;  so  called, because 

they  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  carried  palm. 
Palmetto,  pal-niCt'-to,  s.  A  species  of  the  palm  tree: 

In  the  West  Indies  the  inhabitants  thatch  their  houses 

with  the  leaves. 
Palmiferous,  pal-mif-f^r-us,  a.    Bearing  palms. 
Palmipede,  pal'-me-pede,   a.      Wcbfooted.  —  Sec 

Millepedes. 

Palmister,  pal'-mls-tfir,  s.  One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 
Palmistry,  par-inls-tre,  s.    The  cheat  of  foretelling 

fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the  palm. 
Palmy,  psV-iiie,  «  403.^  Bearing  palms. 
Palpahility,  pal-pa-bH'-le-te,  S.     Quality  of  being 

perceivable  to  the  touch. 
Pali'ahle,  pal'-pa-bl,  a.  405.  Perceptible  by  the  touch ; 

groBs,  coarse,  easily  delected;  plain;  easily  perceptible. 


Something  mi- 
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Palpablexess,  pul'-pa-bl-nes,  s.      Quality  of  being 

palpable,  plainness,  grrossuesn. 
Palpably,  pal'-pa-ble,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 

be  perceived  by  the  touch ;  grossly,  plainly. 
Palpatiox,  pal-pa'-shfm,  s.    The  act  of  feeling. 
To  Palpitate,  pal'-pe-ttite,  v.  a.    To  beat  as  the 

heart,  to  flutter. 
Palpitation,  pal-pe-ta'-shi'm,  s.    Beating  or  panting, 

that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart  which  makes  it  felt. 
Palsgrave,  palz'-grave,  s.     A  count  or  earl  who  has 

the  overseeing  of  a  palace. 
Palsical,  pal  -ze-kal,  s.  81.    Afflicted  with  the  palsy, 

paralytick. 

Palsied,  pal'-zid,  a.  283.    Diseased  with  a  palsy. 
Palsy,  pal'-ze,  s.  84.     A  privation  of  motion,  or  sense 

of  feeling,  or  both. 
To  Palter,  pal'-tur,  v.  n.  84.    To  shift,  to  dodge. 
Palterer,  par-tfu'-fir,  s.  98.    An  unsiucere  dealer, 

a  shifter. 

Paltriness,  pal'-tre-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  paltry. 
Paltry,  pal'-tre,  a.  84.    Sorry,  despicable,  mean. 
Paly,  pa'-le,  a.    Pale.  Obsolete. 
Pam,  pam,  s.   The  knave  of  clubs,  in  the  game  of  Loo. 
To  Pamper,  pam'-pur,  v.  a.  98.     To  glut,  to  fill 
with  food. 

Pamphlet,  pam'-flef,  S.  99.    A  small  book,  properly 

a  book  sold  unbound. 
Pamphleteer,  pam-flet-teer',  s.  A  scribbler  of  small 

books. 

Pan,  pan,  s.  A  vessel  broad  and  shallow ;  the  part  of 
the  lock  of  a  gun  that  holds  the  powder ;  any  thing  hollow 
as,  the  brain  Pan. 

Panacea,  pan-a-se'-a,  s.    An  universal  medicine. 

Panacea,  pan-a-se'-a,  s.    An  herb. 

Pancake,  pan'-kake,  s.  Thin  pudding  baked  in  the 
frying  pan. 

Panado,  pa-na'-do,  S.    Food  made  by  boiling  bread  in 

water.         ^     ^      ^  ^ 
Pancreas,  pang'-kre-as,  s.    The  sweetbread. 
Pancreatick,  pang-kre-at'-tik,  a.    Contained  in  the 

pancreas. 

Pansy'  |  P^"'"^^'       ^  Ao^er,  a  kind  of  violet. 
Pandect,  pan'-dekt,  s.     A  treatise  that  comprehends 

the  whole  of  any  science. 
Pandemick,  piin-dem'-raik,  a.  509.     Incident  to  a 

whole  people. 

Pander,  pan'-dur,  s.  98.  A  pimp,  a  male  bawd,  a 
procurer. 

To  Pander,  pan'-dur,  v.  a.  To  pimp,  to  be  subser- 
vient to  Just  or  passion.  Not  used. 

Panderly,  piin'-dur-le,  a.    Pimping,  pimplike. 

Pandiculation,  pan-dik-ku-la'-shun,  s.  The  rest- 
lessness, stretching,  and  uneaninrss  that  usually  accom- 
pany the  cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

Pane,  pane,  s.  A  square  of  glass;  a  piece  mixed  in  va- 
riegated works  with  other  pieces. 

Panegyrick,  pan-ne-jer'-rik,  s.  184.  An  eulogy,  an 
encomiastick  piece. 

Panegyrist,  pan-ne-jer'-rist,  s.  One  that  writes  praise, 
encomiast. 

To  Panegyrize,  piW-ne-je-rizejV.  a.  To  praise  highly 
ftr  1  have  not  found  this  M'ord  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries,  but 
have  met  with  it  in  so  respectable  awriter,that  1  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  inserting  it  here,  especially  as  it  serves  to  1111 
up  a  niche  in  language,  which,  I  think,  never  should  be  empty  : 
1  mean,  that  wherever  there  is  a  noun  established,  there  should 
always  be  a  verb  to  correspond  to  it.  The  passage  from  which 
1  have  taken  this  word  has  so  much  real  good  sense,  and  such 
true  genuine  humour,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the 
whole  paragraph,  and  relying  on  the  pardon  of  the  inspector 
for  the  digression.  —  "It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert, 
that  morals  have  any  connexion  with  purity  of  language,  or 
that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be  violated  through  detect  of 
critical  exactness  in  the  three  degrees  of  comparison;  yet  how 
frequently  do  we  hear,  from  the  dealers  in  superlatives,  of 
most  admirable^  super-eTcellcnt,  and  quite  perfect  peo^lCy 
who,  to  plain  persons,  notbred  intheschool  of  exaggeration, 
would  appear  mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
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level  of  mediocrity  I  By  this  negligence  in  the  just  application 
of  words,  we  shall  be  as  much  misled  by  these  trope  and  ligute 
ladies  when  they  degrade,  as  when  they  7)ane^yrise;  for,  to  a 
plain  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not  be  the  most 
goo(l'for-?i(ithivg fellow  that  ever  existed,  merely  because  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  execute,  in  an  hour,  an  order  which 
required  a  week  ;  a  lady  may  not  be  the  most  hideous  frignt 
the  world  ever  saw,  though  the  make  of  her  gown  may  have 
been  obsolete  for  a  month  ;  nor  may  one's  young  friend's  father 
he  a  monster  of  cruelty^  though  he  may  be  a  quiet  gentleman, 
v»  ho  does  not  choose  to  live  at  watering-places,  but  likes  to  have 
his  daughter  stay  at  home  with  him  in  the  country."  —  Hannah 
More\s  Strictures  on  Modern  Female  Education,  vol.  i. 
page  216.  If  the  usage  of  this  word  stood  in  need  of  farther 
support,  we  have  it  from  the  best  authority.  "The  author 
thinks  it  superfluous  to  panegyrize  truth;  yet,  in  favour  of 
sound  and  rational  rules,  (which  must  be  founded  in  truth,  or 
they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he  ventures  to  quote  thcStagirite 
himself:  It  is  not  possible  for  a  true  opinion  to  be  contrary  to 
another  true  one." —  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries. 
Panel,  ptin'-nil,  s.  99.  A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter 
inserted  between  other  bodies  ;  a  schedule  or  roll,  containing 
thenamesofsuchjurorsasthe  sheriff  provides  to  pass  upon 
a  trial. 

Pang,  pang",  s.  Extreme  pain,  sudden  paroxysm  of  torment. 
To  Pang,  pang,  v.  a.    To  torment. 
Panick,  pan'-mk,  s.    A  sudden  and  groundless  fear. 
PanicK,  pan'-nlk,  a.  Sudden  and  violent  without  cause. 
Pannel,  pan'-nil,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  rustick  saddle. 

A  plant  of  the  millet 


Pannicle,  pan'-ne-kl,  405.  )  ^ 
Pannick,  piin'-nik,  509.  ) 


kind 

Pannier,  pan^-yur,  s.  113.  A  basket,  a  wicker  vessel, 

in  which  fruit  or  other  things  are  carried  on  a  horse. 
Panoply,  pan'-no-ple,  s.    Complete  armour. 
To  Pant,  pant,  v.  n.  To  palpitate,  to  beat  as  the  heart 
in  sudden  terror,  or  after  hard  labour ;  to  have  the  breast 
heaving,  as  tor  want  of  breath;  to  long,  to  wish  earnestly. 
Pant,  pant,  s.    Palpitation,  motion  of  the  heart. 
Pantaloon,  pan-ta-lf)On',  s.  A  man's  garment  ancient- 
ly worn;  a  character  in  a  pantomime. 
Pantheon,  pan-tAe'-un,  s.  166.     A  temple  of  all  the 
gods. 

Panther,  \mn-thur,  s.  98.     A  spotted  wild  beast,  a 

lynx,  a  pard. 
Pantile,  pan'-tile,  s.    A  gutter  tile. 
Pantingly,  pan'-tlng-le,  ad.  410.    With  palpitation. 
Pantler,  pant'-lur,  s.  98.    The  officer  in  a  great  fa 

mily,  who  keeps  the  bread. 
Pantofle,  pan-too'-fl,  s.  French.    A  slipper. 
Pantomime,  pan'-to-mime,  s.  146.    One  who  has  the 
power  of  universal  mimickry,  one  who  expresses  his  mean- 
ing by  mute  action;  a  scene,  a  tale  exhibited  only  in  ge- 
sture and  dumb  show. 
Pantry,  piin'-tre,  s.    The  room  in  which  provisions 
are  reposited. 

Pap,  pap,  s.    The  nipple,  a  dug  ;  food  made  for  infants 

with  bread  boiled  in  water;  the  pulp  of  fruit. 
Papa,  pa-pa,  s.  77.    A  fond  name  for  father  used  in 

many  languages. 
Papacy,  pa'-pa-se,  S.    Popedom,  office  or  dignity  of 

bishops  of  Rome. 
Papal,  pa-pal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Pope,  annexed  to 

the  bishoprick  of  Rome. 
Papayerous,  pa-pav'-ver-rus, «.    Resembling  poppies. 
Paper,  pa-pur,  s.  64.  76.    Substance  on  which  men 

write  and  print. 
Paper,  pa'-pur,  a.  98.  Any  thing  slight  or  thin,  made 
of  paper. 

To  Paper,  pa'-pur,  v.  a.    To  register.  Not  used.  To 

furnish  M'ith  paper  hangings.  ^ 
Papermaker,  pa'-pur-ma-kur,  s.     One  who  makes 
paper. 

Papermill,  pa'-pur-mil,  s.    .\  mill  in  which  rags  arc 

ground  for  paper. 
Papescent,  pa-pes'-sent,  a.  510.  Containing  pap,  pulpy. 
Papilio,  pa-pil'-yo,  s.  113.    A  butterfly,  a  moth  of  va 

rious  colours.         ,      ,  t  « 

Papilionaceous,  pa-pU'-yo-na-shus,  c.  357.  Resem 
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Maxil'larij, 
Cajyillary, 
Capil'lary, 

Faf'illanj, 
Papil'lurij, 

Pupillary, 

Fupil'lary, 
Manimillary, 


bling  a  butterfly.  Applied  chiefly  to  the  flowers  of  some 

PAPiLLAnY,  pap'-pil-a-re,  a.  Having  emulgeat  vessels, 
or  resemblances  of  paps. 

trr-  There  is  a  set  of  words  of  similar  derivation  andter- 
miimtioii  which  must  be  necessarily  accented  in  the  same 
way  these  are,  Axillani,  Maxillary,  Capillary,  Fapillary, 
Pu'villory,  Arniillary,  Mammillary,  and  Medullary.  All 
the'-e  except  the  last,  which  was  not  inserted,  I  had  accent- 
ed oil  the  lirst  syllable  in  a  Rhyming  and Prououuciug Dic- 
tionary, published  thirty  years  ago. 

This  accentuation  I  still  think  the  most  agreeable  to  ana- 
)o"-v;  and  that  the  inspector  may  iudge  of  the  usage,  I  have 
subjoined  the  several  different  modes  of  accentuation  of  the 
ditierent  orthoepists  : 
Axillary,      Johnson,  Kenrick. 
Axillary,       Sheridan,  Ash,  Bailey. 
Max'illary,    Johnson,  Sheridan,  Barclay. 

Ash,  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  Entick. 
Johnson,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Penning. 
Sheridan,  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, Bailey,  Entick. 
Johnson,  INares,  Barclay,  Penning. 
Sheridan,   Ketirick,  Ash,   Scott,  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Bailey. 

! Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott. 
Perry,  Entick,  Barclay,  Penning. 
IVo  examples. 
j\ares,  Bailey. 

TIT       -1-1  ....  (Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Sheridan,  Scott 
Mammillary,  i     -„      '   ^        '       '  ' 
\     Perry,  Entick. 

Sheridan,  Scott,  ]\ares.  Smith,  Penning. 

Ash,  Perry,  Entick,  Bailey,  Barclay. 

T\'o  examples. 

f  Johnson,   Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrick,  W 
\     Johnston,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  Barclay^ 
'     Penning,  Entick. 
This  extract  hdfliciently  shows  how  uncertain  usage  is 
and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles :  and  that  these 
are  on  the  side  I  have  adopted,  may  be  gathered  from  No 
512.  —  See  Mammillary  and  Maxillary. 

Papillous,  pa-pll'-lus,  a.    The  same  with  Papillary. 

^  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word 
as  well  as  the  former;  Dr.  Johnson  and  Barclay  place  the 
accent  on  the  lirst  syllable;  and  Mr,  Sheridan, Dr.  Kenrick 
Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perry,  ou  the  second,  as  I  have  done 

Papist,  pu'-plst,  «-  An  appellation  given  by  Protestants 
to  one  that  adheres  to  the  communion  of  the  Pope  aud 
rliurch  of  Rome. 

Pafi>tical,  pA,-pIs'-te-kiil,  a.    Relating  to  the  religion 

of  those  called  Papists. 
Papistuv,  pa'-pis-trc,  s.    A  name  given  by  Protestants 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholicks. 
Papi'OIS,  pi'ip'-pus,  a.  ol4.     Having  soft  light  down 

growing  out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  such  as  thistles; 

downy. 

Pappy,  pap'-pe,  a.    Soft,  succulent,  easily  divided. 
Par,  par,  s.  77.    State  of  equality,  equivalence,  equal 
value. 

Pahable,  par -rri-bl,  s.  81.  405.    A  similitude,  a  re- 
lation under  which  sometliing  else  is  figured. 
Pahai'.ola,  |)ii-rab'-b6-la,  s.    One  of  the  conick  sections. 


Ar'millary, 
Armil'lary, 
MeiTullury, 

Medullary, 


AiiAuoi.icAL,  piir-ra-bol  -le-l<al,  { 
5t)9.r- 


Expressed  by  pa- 


Parauomck,  pur-ra-bol'-ik 

rable  or  similitude;  having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola 

PAnARor.u  ALLY,  pfir-ra-bor  ie-kal-e,  ad.  By  way 
ot  parable  or  siinilitiKU;,  in  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

PAiiAnoi.i.-M,  pa  rab'-bo-li/m,  s.    In  Algebra,  the  d 
vihion  of  the  terinH  of  an  e(|iialion,  by  a  known  quantity 
that  is  ju\oIvcd  or  uiuUi|)lled  in  the  lirst  terra. 

Paiiai'.oloid,  pa-rab'-bo-lt»ul,  s.  A  paraboliform  curve 
in  geometry. 

PAnACE.-vTEKis,  par-a-sf n-te'-s1fl,  s.  That  operation 
whereby  any  of  ihc  vcnterH  are  perforated  to  let  out  mat 
t(T.  aw  tajipiug  iu  a  tympany 


Paracentrical,  par-a-sen'-tre-kal,)  Deviatin<^ 
Paraceatrick,  par-a-sen'-trik,       )    '       ^^'^  ^  ° 

from  circularity. 
Parade,  par-rade',  s.    Show,  ostentation ;  military  or- 
der; place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and  mount  guard ; 
guard,  posture  of  defence. 
Paradigui,  par'-a-dim,  s.  389.  Example. 
Paradisiacal,  par-a— de-zi'-a-kal,  a.  509.  Suiting 

paradise,  making  paradise. 
Paradise,  par'-ra-dlse,  s.   The  blissful  regions  in  which 

the  lirst  pair  was  placed ;  any  place  of  felicity. 
Paradox,  piir'-ra-doks,  s.    A  tenet  contrary  to  received 

opinion;  an  assertion  contrary  to  appearance. 
Paradoxical,  par-a-dok'-se-kal,  a.    Having  the  na- 
ture of  a  paradox;  inclined  to  new  tenets  or  notions  con- 
trary to  received  opinions.^  /    i     4  t 
Paradoxically,  par-a-dok'-se-kal-e,  ad.    In  a  par- 
adoxical manner.       444,14  % 
Paradoxicalness,  par-a-dok'-se-kal-nes,  s.    State  of 

being  paradoxical.  ^     ^     ^      4  ,    t  -i 
Paradoxology,  par-a-dok-sol'-lo-je,  s.    The  use  of 
paradoxes, 

Paragoge,  par-a-go'-je,  s.  A  figure  whereby  a  letter 
or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as,  my  deary 
for  iny  dear. 

Paragoiv,  par'-ra-gon,  s.  166.  a  model,  a  pattern,  some- 
thing supremely^  excellent. 
To  Paragox,  par'-ra-gon,  v.  a.  To  compare ;  to  equal. 
Paragraph,  par'-ra-graf,s.  A  distinct  part  of  a  discourse. 
Paragraphically,  par-ra-graf-fe-kal-le,  ad.  By 

paragraphs.  444       1    4     ^  \ 

Parallactical,  par-al-lak'-te-kal,  509.  J  ^ 
Parallactick,  par-ral-lak'-tik,  ) 

taining  to  a  jiarallax.  ^ 
Parallax,  par'-ral-laks,  s.    The  distance  between  the 
true  and  apparent  place  of  any  star  viewed  from  the  earth. 
Parallel,  par'-ral-lel,  a.    Extended  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  preserving  always  the  same  distance  ;  having  the 
same  tendency;  continuing  the  resemblance  through  many 
particulars,  equal.^ 
Parallel,  piir'-ral-lel,  s.  Lines  continuing  their  course, 
and  still  remaining  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other; 
lines  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude;  direction  con- 
formable to  that  of  another  line;  resemblance,  conformity 
continued  through  many  particulars,  comparison  made ; 
any  thing  resembling  another. 
To  Parallel,  par'-ral-iel,  v.  a.  To  place  so  as  always 
to  keep  the  same  direction  with  another  line;  to  keep  in 
the  same  direction ,  to  level ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  be 
equal  to,  to  resemble  through  many  particulars  ;  to  compare. 
Parallelism,  par'-ral-lH-Izm,       State  of  being  par- 
allel. 44,,, 
Parallelogram,  par-a-lel  -lo-grara,  s.    In  geometry, 
a  right  lined  quadrilateral  ligure,  whose  opposite  sides 
are  parallel  and  equal,     44,,      4    ,  ,4 
Parallelogramical,  par-a-lel-o-gram  -me-kal,  a. 

509.   Having  the  properties^  of  a  parallelogram. 
Paralleloptped,  par-a-lM-lo-pi'-ped,  s.     A  prism 

whose  base  is  a  parallelogram. 
To  Paralogize,  pa-ral'-o-jlze,  v.  n.    To  reason  so- 

phistically.       ^  4,1- 
Paralogism,  par-ral  -lo-jizm,  s.     A  false  argument. 
Paralogy,  par-riil'-Ki-je,  s.  518.    False  reasoning. 
Paralysis,  pa-ral'-e-sls,  s.  520.    A  palsy. 
'io  Paralyze,  piir'-a-lizc,  v.  a.    To  weaken,  to  deprive 
of  strength  as  if  struck  with  a  palsy. 
{5»  The  very  general  use  of  this  word,  especially  since 
he  French  revolution,  seems  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  iu  the 
Dictionaries  of  our  language;  as  it  not  only  more  forcibly 
expresses  the  common  ideathan  to  enervate  av  to  r/carfcn,  but 
serves  to  lill  up  those  vacancies  in  speech,  where  there  is  no 
verb  to  correspond  to  a  substantive  or  adjective.  Jlence 
Pope's  happy  coinage  of  tlic  verb  to  Hensnalizr,  see  the  verb  to 
ranegyrize.  A  happier  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word,  and  a 
better  authority  for  it,  cannot  be  given  than  in  Hannah  Mores 
Strictures  on  Eduvalion^  vol.  i.  page  49,  where,  speaking  of 
■     ■     of  modern  infidels  on  the 


the  philosophic  and  systemalic  vice  of  modcr 
Continent,  she  says:  "This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual 
w  ickedness,  cats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  and, 
like  a  deadly  mildew,  blights  and  shrivels  the  blooming  pro- 
mise of  the  human  spring.  Its  benumbing  touch  commuui- 
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Lax 


cates  a  torpid  sluggishness,  which  parabjzrs  the  soul.  It  des- 
cants oil  depravity ,  and  details  its  gi  drisest  acts  as  frigidlj 
as  if  its  object  were  to  allay  the  tuiniilt  of  the  passions, 
while  it  is  letting  them  lo(»-e  on' mankind,  by  plucking  off  the 
muzzle  of  present  restraint  and  future  accountableness." 
PARAl.YTiCAL,par-a-lit'-t(^-J^L^  ^  Palsied,  inclined 
Paralytick,  pur-a-lit  -tik,  aU*J. ) 
to  paisy. 

pAn  vMoUNT,  piir-ra-mount',  a.  Superior,  Laving  the 
higiicst  jurisdiction;  as,  Lord  Paramount,  the  chief  of  the 
siTgniory  ;  eminent,  of  the  highest  order. 

Paramox  XT,  piir-ii-niount',  s.    The  chief. 

Paramour,  ptir'-ra-mOOr,s.  French.  A  lover  or  wooer ; 
a  mijtress. 

Parawmph,  par'-ra-nimf,  s.     A  trideman,  one  who 

leads  the  bride  to  her  marriage;  one  who  countenances 

or  supports  another.   iSot  used. 
Parapegm,  pfir'-a-pem,  s.  389.    A  brazen  table  fixed 

to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclamations  were  ancient- 
ly eiigruved ;  a  table  of  astronomical  obncrvalions. 
Pa'rapegma,  par-a-pej^'-ma,  s.    The  same  as  Fara- 

■pegm.   Plural,  Parapegmata. 
Parapet,  par'-ra-pet,  s.  ^  A  wall  breast  high. 
Parapheraalia,  par-a-fer-na -le-a,  s.    Goods  in  the 

wife's  disposal.   ^     ,  , 
Paraphimosis,  par-a-fe-mo'-sis,  s.  520.  Disease  when 

the  praeputium  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans. 
Paraphrase,  par'-ra-fraze,  s.    A  loose  interpretation, 

an  explanation  in  many  words. 
To  Paraphrase,  par'-ra-fraze,  v.  a.     To  interpret 

with  laxity  of  expression,  to  translate  loosely. 
Paraphrast,  piir'-ra-friifit,  s.     A  lax  interpreter,  one 

Avho  explains  in  many  words. 
Paraphrastical,  par-a-fras'-te-kal,  509 
Paraphrastick,  par-il-fi-as'-tlk, 

in  interpretation,  not  literal,  not  v-erbal. 
Paraphrexitis,  par-d-tre-ni'-tis,  s.    An  inflammation 

of  the  diaphragm.  ^ 
Parasaxg,  par'-a-sang-,  s.    A  Persian  measure  of  length 
Parasite,  par'-a-slte,  s.  155.    One  that  frequents  rich 

tables,  and  earns  his  welcome  by  flattery 
Parasitical,  par-a-sit'-te-kiil,  ' 
Parasitick,  par-a-sit'-tlk,  509. 

ling.  ,  ,    ,  , 

Parasol,  par'-ra-sol,  s.  A  small  sort  of  canopy  or  am 
brella  carried  over  the  head  to  shade  from  the  sun. 

Par.vthesis,  pa-  rat/t'-e-sl?,  s.  520.  A  figure  in  Gram- 
mar where  two  or  more  substantives  are  put  in  the  same 
case;  as, "He  went  to  the  count  ry  where  he  was  born[France] 
and  died  there.  In  RhetoricL,  a  short  hint,  with  a  promist 
ot' future  enlargement.  In  printing,  the  matter  contained 
between  two  crotchets,  marked  thus,  []. 

To  Parboil,  pdr'-boil,  v.  a.  81.    To  half  boil. 

Parcel,  par'-sil,  s.  99.  A  small  bundle;  a  part  of  the 
whole  taken  separately ;  a  quantity  or  mass ;  a  number 
of  persons, in  contempt;  any  number  or  quantity,  in  contempt 

To  Parcel,  par'-sil,  v.  a.    To  divide  into  portions 

to  make  up  into  a  mass. 
To  Parch,  pilrtsli,  v.  a.  352.    To  burn  slightly  and 

superficially.^ 
To  Parch,  partsh,  v.  n.    To  be  scorched. 
P.archmext,  parish' -raCnt,  s.    Skins  dressed  for  the 

writer. 

Pard,  pard,  I        rr^v   1       J    •  T.  ^ 

■a  2  '  j'l    i  s.    The  leopard;  in  Poetry, any 

Pardale,  par -dale,  J  i*      »  i->  j 

of  the  spotted  beasts. 
To  Pardon,  par'-dn,  v.  a.    To  excuse  an  off"ender;  to 

forgive  a  crime;  to  remit  a  penalty;  Pardon  me,  is  a  word 

of  civil  denial  or  slight  apology. 
Pardox,  par'-dn,  s.  ITO.    Forgiveness  of  an  offender 

forgiveness  of  a  crime,  indulgence;  remission  of  penalty 

forgiveness  received ;  warrant  of  forgiveness ,  or  exemp 

tion  from  punishment. 

Pabdoxaele,  par'-dn-a-bl,  a.  509.  Venial,  excusable 
Pardoxaelexess,  par'-dn-a-bl-nes,  s.  Venialness 

susceptibility  of  pardon.^ 
Pardoxably,  par'-dn-a-ble,  ad.    Venially,  excusably 
Pabdoxeb,  par '-dn-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  forgives  another 


a.  Flattering,  wheed 


Spot 


To  Pare,  pare,  v.  a.     To  cut  olf  extremities  or  the 

surface,  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little,  to  diminir(h. 
Paregorick,  par-e-g:or'-ik,  a.  509.    In  medicine,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage. 
Parexchyma,  p;i-ren'-ke-ina,  s.    A  spongy  substance ; 

the  pith  of  a  plant.         ,      ,  4 
PARExcHYMATOijs,  par-6n-kim'-a,-tiis,  314. 
Pa R E  X CH Y Mous,  pa-rcii'-kc  Hius, 
gy,  pithy. 

Parexesis,  pa-reii'-e-sis,  s.  520.  Persuasion. 

{5=-  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
places  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mi-.  Nares  on  the  antepenultimate, 
and  the  latter  make  the  e  long.  Dr.  Johnson  has  several 
words  of  a  similar  termination  for  his  accentuation;  but 
analogy  is  clearer  for  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  IVares withre- 
spect  to  accent ,  and  directly  against  them  with  respect  to 
quantity;  lor  it  is  not  the  long  quantity  of  the  original  that 
can  resist  the  shorieiiing  power  of  the  l^nglish  antepenul- 
timate accent  in  this  word,  any  more  than  in  Diaeresis^ 
Ephenieris,  etc.  which  see. 

Parext,  pa'-r6nt,  s.    A  father  or  mother. 

Parextage,  par'-ren-tadje,  s.  90.  515.  Extraction, 
birth,  condition  with  respect  to  parents. 

Parextal,  pil-reii'-tal,  a.  Becoming  parents,  pertain- 
ing to  parents. 

Parexthejis,  pa-reu'-t^.e-sis,  s.  520.  A  sentence  so 
included  in  another  sentence,  as  that  it  may  betaken  out, 
without  injuring  the  sense  of  that  which  encloses  it :  being 
commonly  marked  thus,  ( ). 

Parexthetical,  pfir-Cn-tASt'-c-kal,  a.  509.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  parejithesis. 

Paber,  pa'-rur,  s.  98.  An  instrument  to  cut  away  the 
surface. 

Parheliox,  par-he'-le-fm,  s.  113.    A  mock  sun. 

Parietal,  pfl-rl'-e-tal,  a.  Constituting  the  sides  or  walls. 

Paring,  pa -ring-,  s.  410.  That  which  is  pared  oft 
any  thing,  the  rind. 

Parish,  par'-rish,  s.  The  particular  charge  of  a  secu- 
lar priest;  a  particular  division  or  district,  having  oflicer.? 
of  its  o\>  n,  and  generally  a  cliurch. 

Parish,  par'-risli,  a.  Belonging  to  the  parish,  having 
the  care  of  the  parish;  maintained  by  the  parish. 

Parishioner,  pa-rlsh'-fin-ar,  s.  One  that  belongs  to 
the  parish. 

Paritor,  par'-rc-ti'ir,  s.  166*.  A  beadle,  a  summoner 
of  the  courts  of  civil  law. 

Parity,  par'-rc-te,  s.    Equality,  resemblance. 

Park,  park,  s.  81.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  stored 
with  deer  and  other  beasts  of  cliase. 

Parker,  park'-ur,  s.  98.    A  park-keeper. 

Parkleaves,  park'-levz,  s.    An  herb. 

Parle,  pari,  s.    Conversation,  talk,  oral  treaty. 

To  Parley,  par'-le,  v.  n.  To  treat  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  talk,  to  discuss  any  thing  orally. 

Parley,  p<\r'-le.  s.  Oral  treaty,  talk,  conference,  dis- 
cussion by  word  of  mouth. 

Parliament,  par'-le-nient,  s.  274.  The  assembly  of 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons;  which  assembly  is  of  all 
others  the  highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. 

Parltamextary,  par-le-nien'-ta-re,  a.  Enacted  by 
parliament,  suiting  parliament,  pertaining  to  parliament. 

Parlour,  par'-lur,  s.  314.  A  room,  in  monasteries, 
where  the  religious  meet  and  converse;  a  room  in  houses 
on  the  first  floor,  elegantly  furnished  for  reception  or  en- 
tertainment. 

Parlous,  par'-liis,  a.  314.  Keen,  sprightly,  waggish. 
Not  la  use. 

Parochial,  pa-ro'-ke-al,  a.    Belonging  to  a  parish. 

Parody,  par'-ro-de,  s.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and,  by  a 
slight  change,  adapted  to  some  new  purpose. 

To  Parody,  par'-ro-de,  v.  a.  To  copy  by  \\  ay  of  parody. 

Parole,  pa-role',  s.    Word  given  as  an  assurance. 

Paronomasia,  par-o-no-ma'-zhe-a,  s.  453.  A  rheto- 
rical ligure,  in  which,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable, several  things  are  alluded  to,  as,  "They  arc  jiends. 
not  friends. 
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Resembling  another 


Paroxymotis,  par-on  -ne-mus,  a 

word.  .  ,  1  ,  ■>  ,        .  n 

Paroquet,  par  -o-ket,  S.    A  small  species  of  parrot. 
Parotid,  pa-rot'-tid,  a.  503.    Belonging  to  the  glands 

under  and  behind  the  ear. 

tfT'  lu  this,  and  the  following  word.  Dr.  Johnson  places 
the  accent  on  the  autepenultiraute  syllable,  but  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Dr.  Ash  much  more  properly  on  the  penultimate, 
as  here  marked.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  accentuation  of  this  word  is  the  more  agreeable 
10  analogy,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin  Parotides,  which, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  by  losing  a  syllable,  has  its 
accent  removed  a  syllable  higher  (see  Academy) ;  but  the 
succeeding  word,  Farotis,  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  and  there- 
fore preserves  its  Latin  accent  on  the  penultimate.  —  See 
Principles,  No.  503,  b,  and  the  word  Irreparable. 

A  tumour  in  the  glandules 


A  fit,  periodical  ex- 
One  who  destroys 


Relating  toparri- 


Parotis,  pa-ro'-tis,  s.  503. 

behind  and  about  the  ears. 
Paeox\sm,  par'-rok-sizm,  s.  503. 
acerbation  of  a  disease. 

Parricide,  par'-re-slde,  s.  143. 
his  father-,  one  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to  whom  he 
owes  particular  reverence;  the  murder  of  a  father,  mur- 
der of  one  to  Mhom  reverence  is  due. 

Parricidal,  par-re-si'-dal,  ^    )  ^ 

Parricidious,  par-re-sid'-yus,) 
cide,  committing  parricide. 

Parrot,  par' -rut,  s.  160.  A  party-coloured  bird  of  the 
species  of  the  hooked  hill,  remarkable  for  the  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  human  voice. 

To  Parry,  par  re,  v.  n.    To  put  by  thrusts,  to  fence. 

To  Parse,  parse,  v.  a.  81.  To  resolve  a  sentence  into 
the  elements  or  |>arts  of  speech.^ 

Parsimomous,  par-se-mo'-ne-us,  o.  Covetous,  frugal 

PARSIMONIOIJSI.Y,  par-se-mo'-ne-us-le,  ad.  Frugally, 

sparingly.  ^     »     „    ,  ,  , 

Parsimoxioitsness,  par-se-mo  -ne-us-nes,  s.    A  dispo 

sition  to  spare.  ,    ,      „  , 
Parsimony,  pilr -se-mun-e,  s.  503.  557.  Frugality 

covetousness,  niggardliness. 
For  the  o,  see  Vomestick. 
Parsley,  pfrs-l^,       |  ^  pj^^^^^ 
Parsmp,  pars  -nip,  99. ) 

Parson,  pilr'-sn,  s.  170.    The  priest  of  a  parish,  one 
that  has  a  parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls ;  a  clergy- 
man; it  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  prcsbyterians. 
fCr  The  0  before  n,  preceded  by  fc,  p,  s,  orf,  is  under  the 
same  predicament  as  e;  that  is,  when  the  accent  is  not  on 
it   the  two  consonants  unite,  and  the  vowel  is  suppressed 
as  beckon,  capon,  season,  mutton,  etc.  pronounced  beclc'n 
cavn,  season,  mutfn,  etc.   Parson  therefore,  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  o  suppressed,  and  not  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  marked  it.— See  Principles,  No.  103.  170. 
Parsonage,  par'-sn-aje,  s.90.  The  benefice  of  a  parish. 
Part,  part,  s.  81.    Something  less  than  the  whole,  a 
portion,  a  quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity;  that 
which  in  division  falls  to  each;  share;  sidej  party;  parti- 
cular office  or  character ;  character  appropriated  in  a  play  ; 
business,  duty;  relation  reciprocal;  in  good  Part,  in  ill 
Part,  as  well  done,  as  ill  done;  in  the  plural,  qualities, 
powers,  faculties;  quarters, regions,  districts. 
Part,  part,  ad.    Partly,  in  some  measure.    Not  in  use, 
To  Part,  pfirt,  v.  a.    To  divide,  tu  share,  to  distribute ; 
to  separate,  to  disunite;  to  break  into  pieces;  to  keep  a- 
Hunder;  to  separate  combatants;  to  screen 
To  Part,  part,  v.  n.    To  be  separated ;  to  take  fare- 
well ;  to  have  share;  to  go  away,  to  eet  out ;  to  Part  with 
to  quit,  to  rcHign,  to  lose. 
Partable,  parl'-u-bl,  a.  405.    Divisible,  such  as  may 
be  parted. 

Partage,  p&rt'-adje,  a.  90.    Division,  act  of  sharing 
or  parting. 

To  I'artake,  par-take',  v.  n.  Prct.  /  Partook.  Part 
paHH.  I'artakeii.  To  have  ttharc  of  any  thing ;  to  partici 
pate,  to  have  something  of  the  property,  uulure  or  right 
to  be  admitted  to,  not  to  be  excluded. 

7'o  Partake,  par  take',  v.  a.  To  share,  to  have  part  in 

Partaker,  pi'ir-ta-kur,  s.    A  partner  in  posscssionH,  a 
Hbarcr  in  any  thing, an  ansociate  with  ;  accomplice, aHsociate 

Parteb,  pdrt'-iir,  8.  98.    One  that  partu  or  acparatea 


Parterre,  par-tare',  s.  French.  A  level  divisiou  of 
ground. 

Partial,  par'-shal,  a.  81.  Inclined  antecedently  to 
favour  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  on  one  side  of  the  que- 
stion, more  than  the  other ;  inclined  to  favour  without 
reason ;  affecting  only  one  part,  subsisting  only  in  a  part, 
not  universal. 

Partiality,  par-she-al'-le-te,  s.  542.  Unequal  state 
of  the  judgment  in  favour  of  one  above  the  other. 

To  Partialize,  par'-shal-lze,  v.  a.    To  make  partial. 

Partially,  par'-shal-le,  ad.  With  unjust  favour  or 
dislike;  in  part,  not  totally. 

Partibility,  par-te-bil'-le-te,  s.  Di\isibility,  separa- 
bility. 

Partible,  par'-te-bl,  a.  405.    Divisible,  separable. 
Participable,  par-tjs'-se-pa-l)l,  a.  405.     Such  as 

may  be  shared  or  partaken. 
Participant,  par-tis'-se-pant,   a.     Sharing,  having 
share  or  part. 

To  Participate,  par-tis'-se-pate,  v.  n.    To  partake, 
to  have  share;  to  have  part  of  more  things  than  one;  to 
have  part  of  something  common  with  another. 
To  Participate,  par-tis'-se-pate,  1?.  a.    To  partake, 

to  receive  part  of,  to  share. 
Participation,  par-tis-se-pa'-shun,  s.    The  state  of 
sharing  something  in  common  ;  the  act  or  state  of  par- 
taking or  having  part  of  something;  distribution,  division 
into  shares.  ^  ' 

Participial,  piir-te-sip'-pe-al,  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  a  participle. 

Participially,  par-te-sip'-pe-al-e,  ad.    In  the  sense 

or  manner  of  a  participle. 
Participle,  par'-te-sip-pl,  s.    A  word  partaking  at 

once  the  qualities  of  a  noun  and  verb. 
Particle,  piir'-te-kl,  s.  405.    Any  small  portion  of  a 

greater  substance;  a  word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 
Particular,  par-tik'-u-lur,  a.  179.  Relating  to  single 
persons,  not  ffeneral;  individual,  one  distinct  from  others; 
noting  properties  or  things  pecufiar;  attenti%e  to  things 
single  and  distinct;  single,'  not  general;  odd,  having  some- 
thing that  eminently  distinguishes  himfrom  others. 
Particular,  par-tik'-u-liir,  s.  88.    A  single  instance, 
a  single  point;  individual,  private  person  ;  private  interest ; 
private  character,  single  self,  state  of  an  individual;  a 
minute  detail  of  things  singly  enumerated ;  distinct,  not 
general  recital. 
Particularity,  par-tik-kii-lar'-e-te,  s.    Distinct  no- 
tice or  enumeration,  not  general  assertion;  singleness, in- 
dividuality ;  petty  account,  private  incident;  something 
peculiar. 

To  Particularize,  par-tlk'-ku-la-rlze,  v.  a.  To 

mention  distinctly,  to  detail,  to  show^  minutely. 
Particularly,  par-tik'-ku-lfir-le,    ad.  Distinctly, 

singly,  not  universally;  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Partisan,  par'-te-zan,  s.  524.    A  kind  of  pike  or  hal- 
berd ;  an  adherent  to  a  faction ;  the  commander  oi  a  party. 
(5=-  All  our  orthocpists  agree  in  accenting  this  word  on  the 
first  syllable.   Mr.  Narcs  says  Dr.  Johnson  has  improperly 
accented  this  word  on  the  last;  but,  both  in  the  folio  edition 
of  his  Dictionary,  and  the  quarto  printed  since  his  death,  the 
accent  is  on  the  first.   There  is  not  the  same  uniformity  in 
the  accentuation  of  the  companion  to  this  word  artisan;  for 
though  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Ash,  VV.  Johnston,  llu- 
chanan,  Bailey,  Penning,  and  Entick,  accent  the  lirstsyllable, 
Dr.  Johnt<on,  in  both  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Darclay.  accent  the  last :  and  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  places  an  accent  on  both  first  and  last.   The  same  di- 
versity appears  in  the  accentuation  of  courtesan,  a  word  of 
exactly  the  same  form;  which  is  accented  bj'  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Nares,  Penning,  and  Entick, 
on  the  laht  syllable ;  and  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bucha- 
nan, Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Penning,  on  the  first;  and  by 
Mr.  Perry  both  on  the  first  and  last.   The  truth  is,  these 
three  words  are  among  those  which  admit  of  the  accent  ei- 
ther on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  and  this  has  produced  the 
diversity  we  lind  in  our  Dictionaries,  524.   'ihe  accent  on 
the  lirsi  syllable  seems  the  more  agreeable  to  ourown  ana- 
logy, and  ought  to  be  preferred,  liOJ. 
Partition,  par-tish'-i'in,  s.    The  actof  dividing,  a  state 
of  being  divided  ;  division,  separation,  distinction  ;  part 
divided  from  the  rest,  separate  part;  that  by  which  diffe- 
rent |>arts  are  separated ;  purl  where  separation  is  made. 
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the 


To  Partition,  pnr-tish  -un,  v.  a. 
tinct  parts.  Little  useiK 

Partlet,   piirt'-lct,  s.     A  name  given  to  a  hen 
original  sigiiilication  being  a  ruff  or  band. 

PARTLY,  pilrt'-le,  ad.    In  some  measure,  in  some  degree. 

P>.RT^ER.  parL'-nfir,  s.  1)8.    Partaker,  sharer,  one  who 
has  part  in  any  thing;  one  who  dances  with  another. 

To  Partner, '  part'-ni'ir,  v.  a.    To  join,  to  associate 
with  a  partner.  Little  used.  ^ 

Partnership,  piirt'-niir-ship,  s.  Joint  interest  or  pro- 
perty ;  the  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 

Partook,  par-tOOk',  Fret,  of  Partake. 

Partridge,  pk'-trldjc,  s.    A  bird  of  game. 

Parturient,  par-tu-re-ent,  a.    About  to  bring  forth. 

Parturition,  par-tshu-rbh'-an,  s.    The  state  of  being 
about  to  bring  forth.  . 

P  VRTY,  par'-te,  s.    A  number  of  persons  confederated  by 
similarity  of  designs  or  opinions  in  oppos'tion  to  others 
one  of  two  litigants  ;  one  concerned  in  any  affair  ,  s  de 
persons  engaged' acraiust  each  other;  cai^-^f.^  f.^'^Vffnm 
iissemblv;  plrlicuFar  person,  a  person  distinct  from,  or 
opposed' to,  another;  a  detachment  ot  soldiers. 

Party-coloured,  par'-te-kal-l&rd,  a.    Having  diver- 
sity of  colours. 

Part\-man,  piir'-te-man,  s.    A  factious  person;  an 
abetter  of  a  party. 

Party-avaul,  pk-te-waU,  S.    Wall  that  separates 
one  house  from  the  next. 

Parvitude,  par'-ve-U'ide,  s.    Littleness,  minuteness. 

Parvity,  pftr'-ve-te,  s.  Littleness. 

Paschal,  pas'-kal,  a.  88.    Relating  to  the  passover ; 
relating  to  Easter. 

To  Pash,  pilsh,  V.  a.    To  strike,  to  crush. 

Pasque-flower,  piisk'-flou-ur,  s.    A  plant. 

Pasquix,  pas'-kwin,  414. 

Pasquinade,  pas-k>vin-ade' 

To  Pass,  pas,  v.  n.  To  go,  to 
another,  to  be  progressiyc;  to  go,  to  make  yay;  to  make 
transition  from  one  thing  to  another;  to  vanish,  to  be  lost; 
to  be  spent,  to  go  away  ;  to  be  at  an  end,  to  be  over;  to 
be  changed  by  regular 'gradation ;  to  be  enacted;  to  gain 
reception,  to  'become  current ;  to  occur,  to  be  transacted , 
to  determine  linally,  to  judge  capitally ;  to  exceed;  to 
thrust,  to  make  a  pii^h  in  fencing;  to  omit;  to  go  through 
ihe  alimentary  duct;  to  be  in  a  tolerable  state;  to  iaas 
away,  to  be  lost,  lo  glide  off,  to  vanish. 

To  Pass,  pas,  v.  a.  To  go  beyond;  to  go  through,  as, 
the  horse  Passed  the  river;  to  spend  time;  to  move  hast- 
ily over;  to  transfer  to  another  proprietor;  to  strain,  to 


A  lampoon 
move  from  one  place  to 


Iv;  to  practise  artfully,  to  make  succeed;  to  send  Irmn 
one  place  to  another;  to  Pass  away  to  spend  to  ^va.te 
to  pAss  by,  to  excuse,  to  lorgive ;  to  neglect,  to  d  sie 
gard ;  to  Pass  over,  io  omit,  to  let  go  unregarded ;  t( 
come  to  pass,  to  be  eiicctcd. 
Pass,  pas,  s.    A  narrow  entrance,  an  avenue;  passage 
road;  a  permission  to  poor  come  any  where;  an  order 
by  which  vagrants  or  impotent  persons  are  sent  to  tlicirplacc 
of  abode;  push,  thrust  in  fencing;  state,  condition 
P  vss  ABLE,  pas'-sii-l>l,  a.  405.    Possible  to  be  passed  or 
travelled  through  or  over;  supportable,  tolerable,  allow- 
able; capable  of  admission  or  reception. 
Passado,  pas-sa'-do,  s.    A  push,   a  thrust.  —  See 
Lumbago. 

Passage,  pas'-sidje,  s.  90.  Act  of  passing,  travel,  course 
ionrney;  road,  way;  entrance  or  exit;  liberty  to  pass  ;  in 
tellcclual  admittance,  mental  aci-epiance;  unsettled  slate; 
incident,tran8dclion  ;  part  of  a  book,single  place  in  a  writing. 

Passed,  past.  Prct.  and  part,  of  Pass.— See  Principles, 
?.o.  :U/T. 

PASSEXGEn,  pas'-sln-jur,  s.  99.  A  traveller,  one  who 
is  upon  the  road,  a  wayfarer;  one  who  hires  in  any  ve- 
hicle the  liberty  of  travelling. 

Passer,  pas'-sfir,  s.  98.    One  who  passes,  one  that 
upon  the  road.  ,,,,,,  . 

Passibility,  pas-s(!-ml -le-te,  s.  Quality  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  agents. 


To  divide  into  dis-  IPassirle,  piV-s^-M,  a.  405.    Susceptive  of  impressions 
from  external  agents.  ... 
Passsibleness,  pas'-se-l)l-nes,  S.    Quality  of  reccivmg 

impressions  from  external  agents. 
Passing,  pas'-siiif^,  part.  a.  410.  Supreme,  surpassing 
others,  eminent;  it  is  used  adverbially  to  enforce  the  mean- 
ing ol  another  word,  exceeding. 
Passingtell,  pas'-sing-l)el,  s.  The  bell  which  rings  at 
the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  passing 
soul;  it  is  often  used  for  the  bell  which  rings  immediately 
after  death. 

Passion,  pash'-un,  s.    Any  effect  caused  by  external 

agency;  violent  commotion  ef  the  mind;  anger,  zeal,  ar- 
dour ;'love;  eagerness;  emphatically,  the  last  suffering  ot 
the  Redeemer  of  the  v  orld.     ^  ^  ^ 
Passiox-flower,  pash'-un-floii-ur,  s.    A  plant. 
Passion-week,  pash'-i'iii-week',  s.    The  week  imme- 
diately preceding  Easter,  named  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  cruciiixion. 
Passionate,  pash'-un-nat,  a.  91.    Moved  by  passion, 
j    causing  or  expressing  great  commotion  of  mind ;  easily 
I    moved  to  angtr.  ^  ^ 

Passionately,  pasli'-i'in-nat-le,  ad.  With  passion ;  with 
desire,loveorliatred;with  great  commotion  of  raind;angrily. 
Passionateness,  pash'-fiii-nat-nes,  s.    State  of  being 

subject  to  passion,  vehemence  of  mind. 
Passive,  pas'-slv,  a.  158.    Receiving  impression  from 
some  external  agent;  unresisting, not  opposing;  suffering, 
not  acting;  in  grammar,  a  verb  passive  is  that  whiclisig- 
nilics  passion. 

Passively,  pas'-slv-le,  ad.    With  a  passive  nature. 
Passiveness,  pas'-siv-nes,  S.    Quality  of  receiving  im- 
pression from  external  agents;  passibility,power  of  suffering. 
Passivity,  pas-siv'-Ye-te,  s.  Passiveness. 
Passover,  pas'-o-vur,  s.     A   feast  instituted  among 
the  Jews,  in  memory  of  the  time  when  God,  smiting  the 
lirst-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the  habitations 
of  the  Hebrews;  the  sacrifice  killed. 
Passport,  pas'-port,  s.    Permission  of  egress. 
Past,  past,  part.  a.    Properly  Passed.    Not  present, 
not  to  come;  spent,  gone  through,  undergone.— See  Prin- 
ciples, T\o.  367. 

icr  This  contraction,  in  every  vord  but  the  preposition, 
a  disgrace  to  our  orthography.   It  took  its  rise,  in  all 
•obabiliiy,  from  words  ending  in  fit,  Avith  which  it  was 
rhymed,  as  that  of  Pope  : 

"Which  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  pasf, 
"But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 
But  as  we  see  that  nossest,  drest,  and  many  others,  spelled 
in  this  manner  to  accommodate  rhymes  to  the  eye  merely, 
have  recovered  their  true  form ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  word  should  not  do  the  same. 
Past,  past,  s.    Elliptically  used  for  passed  time. 
Past  uast,  vrcp.  367,    Beyond  in  time;  no  longer  ca- 
pable of;  beyond,  out  of  reach  of;  beyond,  farther  than« 
above,  more  than. 
Paste,  paste,  s.  74.     Any  thing  mixed  up  so  as  to  be 
yiscous  and  tenacious;  iionr  and  water  boiled  together  so 
as  to  make  a  cement;  artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  ol 
precious  stones. 
To  Paste,  paste,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  paste. 
Pasteboard,  paste'-bord,  s-    A  kind  of  coarse,  thick, 

stiif  paper.        ,     ,     ,  ,      r         i.  j 

P-vsTEBOARD,  paste -bord,  a.    Made  of  pasteboard. 
Pastern,  pas'-tuin,  s.  The  distance  between  the 

joint  next  the  foot  and  the  cornet  of  a  horse;  the  legs  of 
any  animal  in  drollery.  .  .  -,  ^ 

PAS'i  5L,  pas'-til,  s.    A  roll  of  paste;  a  kind  of  pencil. 
Pastive,  jjiis'-tlme,  S.    Sport,  amusement,  diversion. 
Pastor, 'piis'-ti\r,  s.  166.     A  shepherd,  a  clergyman 

who  lias  the  care  of  a  fiock. 
Pastoiul,  ptis'-tfir-al,  a.  88.    Rural,  rustick,  beseem- 
ing rihr  pherds,  imitating  shepherds;  relating  to  the  care 
of  souls. 

f^j'  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Pastor  \L,  pas'-tur-al,  s.    A  poem  relative  to  the  in- 

cideuis  in  a  country  life,  an  idyl,  a  bu^olick. 
Pastry,  pa -stre,  s.    The  act  of  making  pies :  pies  or 

baked  payte;  the  place  where  pastry  is  made. 
Pastry-cook,  pa'-stre-kook,  s.     One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  and  sell  things  baked  in  paste. 
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rt-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  102,  mSve  164, 

Pathopoiea,  patA-6-p6i'-e-a,  S.     (From  the  Greek 


Pasturable,  pas'-tshu-ra-bl,  a.    Fit  for  pasture. 
Pastvrage,  pas'-tsliu-ratlje,  s  90.    The  business  of 

feeding  cattle;  lands  grazed  by  cattle;  the  ii«e  of  pasture. 
PASTrRE,  pas'-tsiliure,  s.  461.  Food,  the  act  of  feeding; 

ground  on  which  cattle  feed;  human  culture,  education. 
To  Pasture,  pas'-tshure,  v.  a.    To  place  in  a  pasture. 
To  Pasture,  pas'-tshure,  v.  n.  To  graze  on  the  ground. 
Pasty,  pas'-te,  s.  515.    A  pie  of  crust  raised  without  a 

dish;  a  pie. 

Pat,  pat,  a.    Fit,  convenieut,  exactly  suitable. 

Pat,  p«^t,  s.    A  light  quick  blow,  a  tap ;  a  small  lump 

of  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand. 
To  Pat,  pat,  v.  a.    To  strike  lightly,  to  tap. 
Patacoon,  pat-ta-kOon,  ij.    A  Spanish  coin  worth  four 

shillings  and  eight -pence  English. 
To  Patch,  patsh,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  piece  sewed 

on;  to  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots  of  black  silk; 

to  mend  clumsily,  to  mend  so  as  that  the  original  strength 

or  beauty  is  lost;  to  make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces. 
Patch,  patsh,  $.352.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole  ;  a 

Eieceinserted  in  mosaick  or  variegated  work ;  a  small  spot  of 
lack  silk  put  on  the  face  ;  a  small  particle  ;  a  parcel  of  land. 
Patcher,  patsh'-i\r,  s.  98.    One  that  patches,  a  botcher. 
Patchery,  patsh' -ur-e,  s.    Botchery,  buugling  work. 
Out  of  use. 

Patchwork,  patsh'-wiirk,  s.  Work  made  by  sewing 
small  pieces  of  different  colours  interchangeably  together 

Pate,  pate,  s.    The  head, 

Pated,  pa-ted,  c.    Having  a  pate. 

Patefaction,  pat-te-fak'-shun,  s.  Act  or  state  of 
opening. 

Paten,  pat'-en,  s.  103.  A  plate.  Obsolete. 
Patent,  pat'-tent,  or  psV-tent,  a.  Open  to  the  perusal 
of  all,  as,  letters  Patent  ;  something  appropriated  by  let 
ters  patent.  . 
itr  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is,  by  Dr.  Kenrick 
W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  pronounced  with  the  a  long 
as  in  pa-per;  but  by  Mi.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Entick,  short,  as  in  pat.  But  when  the  word  i,« 
a  substantive,  ii  is  pronounced  with  the  a  short  by  Mr.  Nares 
and  all  those  orthoepists,  except  Buchanan.  That  the  ad- 
jective should  by  some  he  pronounced  with  the  a  long,  is  a 
remnant  of  that  analogy  which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  words 
of  this  kind,  544;  but  the  uniformity  with  which  the  sub 
stantive  is  pronounced,  with  the  a  short,  precludes  all  hope 
of  alteration. 

Patent,  pat'-tent,  S.    A  writ  conferring  some  exclusive 

right  or  privilege.  —  See  the  adjective  Patent. 
Patentee,  pat-ten-tee',  s.    One  who  has  a  patent 
Paternal,  pa-ter'-nal,  a.  88.    Fatherly,  having  the 

relation  of  a  father;  hereditary,  received  iu  succession 

from  one's  father. 
Paternity,  pa-ter'-ne-te,  s.  Fathership,  the  relation 

of  a  father. 

Path,  \mth,  s.  78.  467     Way,  road,  tract. 
Pathetical,  i)A-tJik'-t(^-kal,  (  ^  ^^^^^.^^ 


Pathetick,  pa-(^et'-tik,  509, 

sions,  passionate,  moving.^    ^     ^  ^ 
Pathetically,  pa-t/i^t'-te-ial-e,  ad,,     la  euch  a 

manner  as  may  strike  the  passions. 
Patheticalness,  pa-t/iet'-te-kal-nes,  s.     Quality  of 

being  pathetick,  quality  of  moving  the  passions 
Pathless,  paiA'-U*s,  a.    Uiitroddeu,  uot  marked  with 
paths. 

Pathognomonick,  pa-(/iog-n»>-mon'-1k,  a.  509.  Such 
signs  of  a  disease  as  are  inseparable,  designing  the  essence 
or  real  nature  ol  the  disease,  not  symptoniatick. 
^  .Mr.  Shirridan  has  suppressed  the  g  in  this  word  as  in 
gnomon,  without  considering,  that  when  a  syllabic  precedes 
the  ^  unites  w  ith  it,  and  is  to  be  pronounced.   '1  h"**  ''"^  letter 
Ih  mute  in«i^«,  but  pronounced  in  eiffnijy.   The  same  may 
be  observed  of  resign  and  resignation,  indign,  and  in 
dignittj,  etc. 

Pathological,  paf//  o-lod'-je  kal,  re.  Relating  to 
the  tokens  or  diHcov<;rable  effects  of  a  distemper. 

Pathologist,  pa-t/tol'-lo-jist,  8.  One  who  treats  o 
pathology. 

Pathology,  pa-f/iol'-lo-je,  ».  518.  The  part  of  mcdi 
cine  which  relates  to  the  diHteniperH  w  ith  their  differcucee, 
cauiteB,  aud  eirootit,  iucideut  tu  the  humau  body 


s.    A  bishoprick 


TCtt&o;,  passion,  and  rtoiiu),  to  cause.)  The  act  of  moving 
the  passions  ;  the  method  made  use  of  to  move  the  pas- 
sions ;  an  address  to  the  passions. 

Pathos,  pa-f/tos,  s.  (From  the  Greek.)  Passion, 
warmth,  affection  of  mind. 

Pathway,  pat/i'-wa,  s.  A  road,  strictly  a  narrow  way 
to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Patibulary,  pa-tib'-bu-hi-re,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
gallows. 

Patience,  pa-shense,  s.     The  power  of  suffering, 

endurance,  the  power  of  expecting  long  without  rage  or 

discontent;   the   power  of  supporting   injuries  without 

revenge  ;  sufferance,  permission  ;  an  hetb. 
Patient,  pti'-shent,  a.  463.     Having  the  quality  of 

enduring;  calm  under  pain  or  afiliction;  not  revengeful 

against  injuries,   not  easily  provoked;   not  hasty,  not 

viciously  eager  or  impetuous. 
Patiext,  pa'-shent,  s.  That  which  receives  impressions 

from  externa]  agents ;  a  person  diseased. 
Patiently,  pa-shent-le,  ad.    Without  rage  under 

pain  or  affliction;  without  vicious  impetuosity. 
Patine,  pat'-tin,  s.  140.    The  cover  of  a  chalice. 
Patly,  pat'-le,  ad.    Commodiously,  fitly. 
Patriarch,  pa'-tre-ark,  s.  534.  353.   One  who  governs 

by  paternal  right,  the  father  and  ruler  of  a  family;  a 

bishop  superiour  to  archbishops. 
Patriarchal,  pa-tre-ar'-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  patri" 

archs,  such  as  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs j 

belonging  to  hierarchical  J)atriarch8. 
Patriarchate,  pa-tre-ar'-kat,  91. 
Patriarchship,  pa-tre-ark-shlp, 

superiour  to  archbishopricks. 
Patriarchy,  pa'-tre-ar-ke,  s.  505.    Jurisdiction  of 

a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 
Patrician,  pa-trish'-un,  a.     Senatorial,  noble,  not 

plebeian. 

Patrician,  pa-trish'-un,  s.  A  nobleman  among  the 
Romans. 

Patrimonial,  pat-tre-mo -ne-al,  a.  Possessed  by 
inheritance. 

Patrimony,  pat'-tre-raun-ne,  s.  An  estate  possessed 
by  inheritance.  — For  the  o,  see  JJomestick. 

Patriot,  pa -tre-ut,  s.  505.  534.  One  whose  ruling 
passion  is  the  love  of  his  country. 

Patriotism,  pa'-tre-ut-izm,  s.  166.  Love  of  one's 
country,  zeal  for  one's  country. 

Patrol,  pa-trole',  s.  The  act  of  going  the  rounds  iu 
a  garrison  to  observe  that  orders  are  kept;  those  that  go 
the  rounds.  - 
All  our  orthoepists  give  this  word,  both  as  noun  and 

verb,  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  except  Mr.  iNarcs,  wbo 

wishes  to  reduce  it  to  the  accentual  distinction  so  "'ten 

observed,  492.   Johnson's  folio  edition  has  the  accent  of  both 

words  on  the  first,  but  the  quarto  accents  both  on  the  last ; 

and  this  accentuation,  it  is  certain,  is  the  most  received  in 

the  polite  world. 

To  Patrol,  pa-trole',  v.  n.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a 
camp  or  garrison. 

Patron,  pa'-trun,  s.  166.  One  who  countenances,  sup- 
ports, or  protects;  a  guardian  saint;  advocate,  defender, 
vindicator ;  one  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. 

Patronage,  pat'-trun-idjc,  s.  90.  Support,  protection'-, 
guardianship  of  saints;  donation  of  a  benefice,  right  of 
conferring  a  benefice. 

fS-  That  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word  is  short,  and  that 
of  patron  long,  is  owing  to  the  shortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent,  503. 

Patron AL,  pat'-ro-nal,  a.  Protecting,  supporting, 
guarding,  defending.  ,.       .  ^ 

tO'  This  word,  like  matronal,  has  a  diversity  of  pronun- 
ciation in  our  Dictionaries,  which  shows  tlie  necessity  of 
recurring  to  principles  in  order  to  fix  its  true  sound.  Bu- 
chanan places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  but  whether 
he  makes  the  a  long  or  short  cannot  be  known.  Dr.  Ash 
places  the  accent  on  flie  same  svUable ;  and  though  he  makes 
the  a  in  matronal  short,  yet  he  makes  the  same  letter  in 
this  word  long  as  in  patron.  Barclay  and  Fenning  lay  tho 
stress  upon  the  first  of  matronal,  and  on  the  second  of 
patronal:  Perry  and  Entick  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
of  both  these  words,  but  make  the  a  ia  matronal  long,  and 
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Ihe  same  letter  iu  patronal  short.  Bailey  accents  the  second 
syllable  of  this  word.  ^ 

Patroxess,  pa-trun-es,  S.  A  female  that  defends, 
countenancex,  or  supports ;  a  female  guardian  saint, 
pj-  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power  ct  the  ante- 
penultimate accent  in  patronage,  patronise,  etc  hut  c^imuiU 
as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Dr.Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  have  done,  allow  it  that  power  in  patroness, 
because  the  feminine  termination  ess  is  as  much  a  subjunc- 
tive of  our  own  as  the  participial  terminations  tng  or  ed, 
or  the  plural  number,  and  therefore  never  ought  to  alter  tlie 
accent  or  quantity  of  the  original  word.  — See  Principles, 
No.  386.  499. 

To  Patrots'ise,  pat'-tro-nize,  v.  a.  503.  To  protect, 
to  support,  to  defend,  to  couiitenance. 

Patroxvmick,  pat-tro-nim'-raik,  a.  509.  560.  Ex- 
pressing the  name  of  the  father  or  ancestor. 

Pattex  of  a  pillar,  pat'-tin,  s.  99.    Its  base. 

Pattex,  pat'-tin,  s.  99.  A  shoe  of  wood  with  au  iron 
ring,  woru  under  the  common  shoe  by  women. 

Pattenmaker,  pat'-tin-raa-kflr,  s.  He  that  makes 
pattens. 

To  Patter,  pat'-tur,  v.  n.  98.  To  make  a  noise  like 
the  quick  steps  of  many  feet,  or  like  the  beating  of  hail. 

Pattern,  pat'-turn,  s.  The  original  proposed  to  imi- 
tation, the  archetype,  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ;  a  spe- 
cimen, a  part  shown  as  a  sample  of  the  rest  ;  an  instance, 
an  example ;  any  thing  cut  out  iu  paper  to  direct  the  cut- 
ting of  cloth.  ^  ^  ^ 

Pauciloquy,  paw-sU'-o-kwe,  s.  518.  A  short  speech, 
speaking  little. 

Pavcity,  paw'-se-te,  S.  Fewness,  smalluess  of  number ; 

smalluess  of  quantity. 
To  Pave,  pave,  v.  a.     To  lay  with  brick  or  stone, 

to  floor  with  stone;  to  make  a  passage  easy. 
Pavemext,  pave'-ment,  s.     Stones  or  bricks  laid  on 

the  ground,  stone  floor. 
Paver,  pa'-vur,  99. 
Pavier,  pave'-yiir,  113  ^ 
irS-  This  word  is  more  frequently,  but,  perhaps,  less  pro 


Payday,  pa -da,  s.  Day  oa  which  debts  are  to  be  dis- 
charged, or  wages  paid. 

Payer,  pa-iir,  s.  98.    One  that  pays. 

Paymaster,  pa-nias-tur,  s.  One  who  Is  to  pay,  one 
from  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received. 

Paymetmt,  pa-nient,  s.  The  act  of  paying;  the  discharge 
of  debt  or  promise;  a  reward  ;  chastisement,  sound  beating. 

Pea,  pe,  s.  227.    A  well-known  kind  of  pulse. 
^  When  the  plural  of  this  word  signilies  merely  number. 

t  is  formed,  by  adding  s,  as,  "They  are  as  like  as  tw  o  pea«.'' 

When  quantity  is  implied,  e  is  addt  ci  to  «,  as,  "A  bushel  of 

■pease.''''  The  pronunciation,  in  both  cases,  is  exactly  the  same ; 

that  is,  as  if  written  peze. 

Peace,  pese,  s.  227.  Respite  from  war;  quiet  from  suits 
or  disturbances;  rest  from  any  commotion  ;  reconciliation  of 
differences  ;  a  state  not  hostile  ;  rest,  freedom  from  terrour, 
heavenly  rest;  silence,  suppression  of  the  thoughts. 

Peace,  pese,  inter}.  A  word  commanding  silence. 

Peace-offeriivg,  pese-of'-filr-Jng',  s.  Among  the  Jews, 
a  sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to  God  for  atonement  and  recon- 
ciliation for  a  crime  or  offence. 

405. 


S.  One  who  lays  with  stones 


S.  113.     A  tent,  a  temporary 


perly,  written  Faviour. 
Pavilion,  pa-vil'-ytin. 

or  moveable  house.  ^ 
To  Pavilion,  pa-vil'-yun,  v,  a.  To  furnish  with  tents ; 

to  be  sheltered  by  a  tent. 
Pai  xch,  pansh,  s.  214.  The  belly,  the  region  of  the  guts 
7'o  Paunch,  pansh,   v.  a.     To   pierce    or  rip  the 

belly,  to  exenterate. 
Pauper,  piW-pur,  s.  98.    A  poor  person. 
Pause,  pawz,  s.  213.    A  stop,  a  place  or  time  of  inter 
mission;  suspense,  doubt;  break,  paragraph,  apparent  se 
paration  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  place  of  suspending 
the  voice  marked  in  writing,  thus  ;— a  stop  or  intermission 
in  musick. 

To  Pause,  pawz,  v.  n.  213.  To  wait,  to  stop,  not  to 
proceed,  to  forbear  for  a  time;  to  deliberate;  to  be  inter 
mitted. 

Pauser,  paw'-zur,  s.  98.  He  who  pauses,  he  who  de 
liberates. 

Paw,  paw,  s.  219.  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey ;  hand 
ludicrously 

To  Paw,  paw,  v.  n.    To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  the 

ground,  a  mark  of  impatience  in  a  horse 
To  Paw,  paw,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  the  fore  foot ;  to 

handle  ronghly. 
Pawed,  pawd,  a.  359.    Having  paws ;  broadfooted. 
To  Pawn,  pawn,  v.  a.    To  pledge,  to  give  in  pledge 
Pawn,  pawn,  s.    Something  given  in  pledge  as  a  secu 

rity  for  money  borrowed  or  a  promise  made;  the  state  o 

being  pledged ;  a  common  man  at  chess. 

Pawnbroker,  pawn'-bro-kur,  s.  One  who  lends  money 
upon  pledge. 

To  Pay,  pa,  v.  a.  220.  To  discharge  a  debt;  to  dismiss 
one  to  whom  any  thing  is  due  w  ith  his  money ;  to  atone,  to 
make  amends  by  snlTering;  to  beat;  to  reward,  to  recom- 
pense; to  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing  bought. 

Pay,  pa,  S.  Wages,  Lire,  money  given  in  return  for 
service. 

Payable,  pa-a-bl,  a.  405.  Due,  to  be  paid;  euch  as 
there  is  power  to  pay. 


Free  from  war,  free 
not  quarrelsome,  not 


Quietness,  dis- 
without 


Peaceable,  pese'-a-bl,  a. 
from  tumult;   quiet,  undisturbed; 
turbulent.  ^  ^ 

Peaceableness,  pese'-a-bl-nes, 

position  to  peace. 
Peaceably,  pese'-a-ble,  ad.    Without  war, 

tumult;  without  disturbance. 
Peaceful,  pese'-ful,  a.    Quiet,  not  in  war,  pacifick, 

mild;  undisturbed,  still,  secure. 
Peacefully,  pes^e'-fal-le,  ad.  Quietly,  without  distur- 
bance; mildly,  gently.  ^  ^ 
Peacefulness,  pese'-ful-nes,  s.    Quiet,  freedom  from 

disturbance.  ^  ^ 

Peacemaker,  pese'-ma-kur,  g.    One  who  reconciles 

differences.  ^  ^ 

Peace  PARTED,  pese'-par-ted,  a.    Dismissed  from  the 

world  in  peace. 
Peach,  petsh,  s.  227.    A  fruit  tree;  the  fruit. 
To  Peach,  petsh,  v.  a.  352.  Corrupted  from  Impeach ^ 

to  accuse  of  some  crime. 
Peach-coloured,  petsh'-kM-Iiird,  a.  Of  a  colour  like 
a  peach. 

Peachick,  pe'-tshik,  s.    The  chicken  of  a  peacock. 
Peacock,  pe'-kok,  s.  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of 

his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 
Peahen,  pe'-hen,  s.    The  female  of  a  peacock. — See 

Mankind. 

Peak,  peke,  s.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence;  any  thing 

acuminated;  the  rising  forepart  of  a  headdress. 
To  Peak,  peke,  v.  n.    To  look  sickly. 
Peal,  pele,  s.  227.    A  succession  of  loud  sounds,  as  of 

bells,  thunder,  cannon. 
To  Peal,  pele,  v.n.    To  play  solemnly  and  loud. 
To  Peal,  pele,  v.  a.    To  assail  with  noise. 
Pear,  pare,  s.  73.  240.     The  name  of  a  wellknown 

fruit-tree;  the  fruit. 
Pearl,  perl,  s.  234.    A  gem  generated  in  the  body  of 

a  testaceous  fish ;  a  speck  on  the  eye. 
Pearled,  perhl,  a.  359.   Adorned  or  set  with  pearls. 
Pearleyed,  perl'-ide,  a.    Having  a  speck  in  the  eye. 
Pearlgrass,  perl'-gras. 


Pearlplant,  perl'-plant,  \  s.  Plants. 
Pearlwort,  p^rl'-wurt, 
Pearly,  peiT-e,  a.    Abounding  with  pearls,  containing 

pearls,  resembling  pearls. 
Pearmain,  pare-mane',  s.    An  apple. 
Peartree,  pare'-tree,  S.    The  tree  that  bears  pears. 
Peasant,  pez'-zani;.       88.  234.    A  hind,  one  whose 

business  is  rural  labour. 
Peasantry,  pez'-zant-re,  s.  Peasants,  rusticks,  country 

people.      ^  ^  ^ 
Peascod,  pes -kod,  5l5.  i  ^ 
Peashell,  pe -shel,      )  ' 
The  husk  that  contains  peas. 
Pease,  peze,  s.    Food  of  peas. — Sec  Pea. 
Peat,  pete,  s.    A  species  of  turf  used  for  fire. 
Xx  2 
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pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  mSve  164, 


rather  smooth  ou 
Crystal  in  form 


Pebble,  pcb'-bl,  405.  ^ 
Pebblestone,  peb'-bl-stone 

A  «toiie  diatiiict  from  flints,  being  not  la  layers,  but  one 

homon-eneous  mass;  a  round  hardstoue 

the  surface;  a  sort  of  bastard  ^em. 
Pebble-crystal,  peb-bl-kris'-tal,  s. 

of  nodules. 

Pebbled,  peb'-bld,  a,  3a9.  Sprinkled  or  abounding 
with  pebbles. 

Pebbly,  peb'-ble,  a.    Full  of  pebbles. 

Peccability,  pek-ka-bil'-e-te,  s.  State  of  being  subject 
to  sin.  ^ 

Peccable,  pek'-ka-bl,  a.  405.    Liable  to  sin. 

Peccadillo,  pek-ka-dll'-lo,  s.  A  petty  fault,  a  slight 
crime,  a  veual  offence,  ^ 

Peccancy,  pfk'-kan-se,  s.    Bad  quality. 

Peccant,  pek'-kant,  a.  88.  Guilty,  criminal;  ill-dis- 
posed, oifensive  to, the  body;  wrong,  deficient,  unforma!. 

Peck,  pek,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel;  prover- 
bially, iu  low  language,  a  great  deal. 

To  Peck,  pek,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  beakasabird; 
to  pick  up  food  with  the  beak;  to  strike  with  any  pointed  in- 
strument ;  to  Peck  at,  to  be  continually  fiuding  fault  with. 

Pecker,  pek'-kur,  s.  98.  One  that  pecks ;  a  kind  of 
bird,  as  the  woodpecker. 

Peckled,  pek'-kld,  a.  359.  Spotted,  varied  with  spots 

Pectoral,  pek'-tur-al,  o.  557.  Belonging  to  the  breast 
suited  to  strengthen  the  breast  and  stomach, 
i^r  For  the  o,  see  ^Domestick. 

Pectoral,  pek'-tur-al,  s.  88.    A  breast-plate;  a  me 

dicine  proper  to  strengthen  the  breast  and  stomach. 
To  Peculate,  pek'-ku-late,  v.  n.    To  rob  or  defraud 

the  publick.  ,      ,  ^  ,    .  . 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  word,  as  a  verb,  i3  not 
in  any  of  our  Dictionaries:  nor  do  the  substantives  seem  to 
have  been  in  general  use,  as  Dr.  Johnson  produces  no  author 
ities  for  them.  ,1/2 

Pecllatioiv,  pek-ku-la  -sliun,S.    Robbery  of  the  pub 

lick,  theft  of  publick  money. 
Peculator,  pek'-ku-la-tiir,  S.  521.     Robber  of  the 

publick. 

Peculiar,  pe-ku-le-ur,  a.  88.  Appropriate,  belonging 

to  any  one  with  exclusion  of  others ;  particular,  single. 
Peculiarity,  pe-ku-le-ar'-e-te,  s.  Particularity,  some 

thing  found  only  in  one.  ^ 
Peculiarly,  pe-ku -le-ur-le,  ad.  Particularly,  singly 

in  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 
Pecuniary,  pe-ku -ne-ur-e,  a.    Relating  to  money 

consisting  of  money.  ^ 
Pedagogue,  ped'-da-gog-,  s.  338 

boys,  a  schoolmaster,  a  pedant. 
Pedal,  pe -dal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  foot. 
Pedals,  p^d'-dals,  or  pe'-dals,  s.    The  large  pipes  of 

S-Yhave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Kares  and  Entick,  who  adopt 
the  first  pronunciation,  have  the  best  usage  on  their  side;  but 
am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan  and 
Perry,  who  adopt  the  last,  are  more  analogical.—  See  Pnu 
ciples,  No.  543. 

Pedaneous,  pe-da'-ne-us,  a.    Going  on  foot 
Pedant,  p^d'-dant,  s.  88.  A  schoolmaster;  a  man  vaiu 

of  low  knowledge.^  ^ 
Pedantick,  pe-dan'-tlk, 
Pedantical,  pe-dan'-te-kal 

tious  of  learning. 
Pedantically,  pe-dan -te-kal-c,  ad.    With  awkward 

ostentation  of  learning. 
Pedantry,  p6d'-dan-tre,  s.    Awkward  ostentation  of 

needless  learning. 
To  Peddle,  p^d'-dl,  u.  n.  405.  To  be  busy  about  trifles. 

Pedestal,  pSd'-dcs-tal,  s.    The  lower  member  of  a 

pillar;  the  baHiH  of  a  Ktatuc. 
PKDKBTUioutf,  pc-dcs'-tre-u8,  a.     Not  winged,  going 

on  foot. 

Pedicle,  pf;d'-dc  kl,  s.  405.     The  footstalk,  that  by 
which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fined  to  the  trrc. 


I Pedigree,  ped'-de-gre,  s.  Genealogy,  lineage,  account 
of  descent. 

Pediment,  ped'-de-ment,  s.  In  Architecture,  an  orna- 
ment that  crowns  the  ordounance?,  finishes  the  fronts  of 
buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates. 
Pedlar,  ped'-lCir,  s.  Properly  Peddler.  One  who 
travels  the  country  with  small  commodities,  contracted  from 
pettji  dealer. 

There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  spelling  this  word  with 
ne  d  only  as  there  would  be  in  spelling  saddler  und.  fiddler  iu 
the  same  manner. — For  the  reasons,  see  Codle. 
Pedlery,  ped'-lur-e,  s.  98.  Wares  sold  by  pedlers. 
Peddling,  ped'-di-ing-,  a.  410.    Petty  dealing,  such 
as  pedlers  have. 

The  spelling  of  this  word  might  have  informed  Dr. 
Johnson  of  the  true  spelling  of  pedler. 
Pedoeaptis^t,  ped-do-bap'-tizui,  s.    Infant  baptism. 

fzr  1  ba\  e  diilered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  several  of  our  or- 
thoepists  in  making  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word  short.  I  am 
aiilhorised  by  the  shortening  power  of  the  pecoiidary  accent, 
53(1,  notwithstanding  the  diphlhong  iiillie  oi  igiiial,  which  has 
nomoreiniluence  in  this  word  than  iuCaesarea,oecGnomick^ 
and  a  thousand  others. 

Pedobaptist,  ped-do-bap'-tlst,  s.    One  that  holds  or 

practises  infant  baptism. 
To  Peel,  peel,  v.  a.  246.     To  decorticate,  to  flay; 

to  plunder.  According  to  analogy  this  should  be  written  Pill. 
Peel,  peel,  S.    The  skiu  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing. 
Peel,  peel,  S.  Abroad  thin  board  with  a  longhandle,  used 

by  bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  take  it  out  of  the  oven. 
Peeler,  peel'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  strips  or  flays ;  a 
plunderer. 

To  Peep,  peep,  v.  n.  246.    To  make  the  first  appear- 
ance ;  to  look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously. 
Peep,  peep,  s.    First  appearance,  as  at  the  peep  and 

lirst  break  of  day ;  a  sly  look. 
Peeper,  peep'-ur,  s.  98.    A  young  chicken  just  break- 
ing the  shell ;  one  that  peeps. 
Peephole,  peep'-hole. 


One  who  teaches 


Peepingiiole,  peep'-ing-hole, 


s.  Hole  through  which 


a.   Awkwardly  ostenta- 


Pedicular,  pe-clik' 
or  lousy  diHlcmpcr. 


ku-lur,  a.  Having  the  phthiriaeiB 


one  may  look  without  being  discovcM'cd. 
Peer,  peer,  s.  246,  Equal,  one  of  the  same  rank;  ono 
equal  in  excellence  or  endowments ;  companion,  fellow;  a 
nobleman. 

To  Peer,  peer,  v.  n.  By  contraction  from  .\ppear.  To 
come  just  in  sight;  to  look  narrowly,  to  peep. 

Peerage,  peer'-idje,  s.  90.  The  dignity  of  a  peer ; 
the  body  of  peers. ^ 

Peerdom,  peer'  -dam,  s.  166.  Peerage. 

Peeress,  peer'-es,  s.  The  lady  of  a  peer,  a  woman 
ennobled. 

Peerless,  peer'-les,  a.    Unequalled,  having  no  peer. 
Peerlessness,  peer'-les-nes,  s.  Universal  superiority. 
Peevish,  pee'-visli,  a.  24G.    Petulant,  waspish,  easily 

offended,  irritable,  hard  to  please. 
Peevishly,  pee-vish-lc,  ad.     Angrily,  querulously, 

morosely. 

Peevishness,  pee'-vish-nes,  s.  Irascibility,  querulous- 
ness,  fretfulness ;  perverseness. 

Peg,  peg,  s.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  hole ;  the 
ninHofaninstriiiP''nt  "Inch  the  springs  arc  strained;  to 
take  a  l-eg  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink  ;  the  nickname  oi  Mar- 
garet. 

To  Peg,  pCg,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  peg. 
Pelf,  pelf,  s.    Money,  riches  in  an  odious  sense. 
Pelican,  pel'-le-kan,  s.  88.     There  are  two  sorts  of 

fielicans ;  one  lives  upon  fish,  the  other  keeps  in  desertSj  and 
ceds  upon  serpents ;  the  pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its 
young  to  suck  blood  from  its  breast. 
Pellet,  pSl'-llt,  s.  99.    A  little  ball;  abuUet, abalK 
Pelleted,  pSl'-lit-ted,  a.     Consisting  of  bullets. 

Pellicle,  pCl'-le-kl,  s.  405.  A  thin  skin  ;  it  is  often 
used  for  the  film  which  gathers  upon  liquors  iniprcgnalcd 
with  salt  or  other  substance,  and  evaporated  by  heat. 

Pellitory,  pSl'-le-tfir-e,  s.  512.  557.    An  herb. 

Pellmell,  |)^I-ni^r,  ad.  Confusedly,  tumultuously,  ouo 
among  another.— See  Mall. 

Pells,  p£lz,  s.    Clerk  of  the  Polls,  an  officer  belonging 
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to  the  Exchequer,  who  enters  every  Teller's  bill  into  a  parch- 
ment roll,  called  Pellis  acceptoruin,  the  roll  of  receipts. 
Pellucid,  pel-lu -sld,  a.  Clear,  transparent,  not  opaque, 

not  dark.  ^     i    «  /  i  i 

Pellvcidity,  pel-lu-sid  -e-te 
PELLVCiDXEt;^,  pel-lu-»id-n63, 

clearness,  not  opacity. 
Pelt,  pOit,  s.  Skin,  hide  ;  the  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 
Peltmoxger,  pelt'-raang--gar,  s.  A  dealer  in  rawhides. 
To  Pelt,  pelt,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  something  thrown ; 

to  throw,  to  cast. 
Pelting,  pelt'-Ing-,  a.      This  word  in  Shakespeare 

signifies  paltry,  piliful.  Obsolete. 
Pelvis,  pel'-vls,  s.    The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
Pex,  pen,  S.    An  instrument  of  writiug;  feather;  wing; 

a  small  enclosure,  a  coop. 
To  Pex,  pen,  V.  a.    To  coop,  to  shut  up,  to  incage,  to 

imprison  in  a  narrow  place;  lo  write. 
Pexal,  pe'-nal,  O.  88.    Denouncing  punishment,  enact- 
ing punishment ;   used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment, 
vindictive.      ^    ^  ^ 

S.      Punishment,  censure, 


Penalty,  pen'-nal-te,  ^  ) 
Penality,  pe-nal'-le-te,) 


s.     The  state  of 

Hanging,  not  sup 
Any  weight  hung 


judicial  infliction;  forfeiture  upon  non-performance 
Pevaxce,  pen'-nanse,  s.     Infliction  either  publick  or 

private,  suffered  as  an  expression  of  repentance  for  sin. 
Pence,  pensc,  s.    The  plural  of  Penny. 
Pexcii.,  pen'-sil,  s.  15*J.    A  small  brush  of  hair  which 
painters  dip  in  their  colours;  any  instrument  of  writing 
without  ink. 
To  Pencil,  pen'-sil,  v.  a.  159.    To  paint. 
Pendant,  pen'-dant,  s.  88.     A  jewel  hanging  in  the 
ear;  any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament;  when  it 
signifies  a  small  flag  in  ships,  it  is  pronounced  Pennant. 
Pendence,  pen'-dense,  s.    Slopeness,  inclination. 
Pexdexcy,  pen'-den-se,  s.  Suspense,  delay  of  decision 
PeNx>ent,  pen'-dent,  a.    Hanging;  jutting  over;  sup 

ported  above  the  ground. 
Pending,  pend'-ing',  a.  410.     Depending,  remaining 

yet  undecided.  i    4  ,  t  t 

Pexdllosity,  pen-ju-los  -e-te, 
Pendulousxess,  pen'-ju-lus-ncg, 

hanging,  suspension. 
Pendulous,  pen'-ju-luis,  a.  376. 

ported  below.    ^    ^  ^ 
Pendulum,  pen'-ju-lum,  s.  293 
so  as  that  it  may  easily  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
of  which  (he  great  law*  is,  that  its  oscillations  are  always 
performed  in  ecj^iial  tiraes^ 
Penetrable,  pen'-ne-tra-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  pierced 
such  as  may  admit  the  entrance  of  another  body ;  suscep 
tive  of  moral  or  intellectual  impression. 
Penetrability,  peii-nc-tra-bil'-c-te,  s.  Suscepti 

biliiy  of  impression  from  another  body. 
Penetkancy,  p^n'-ne-tmn-se,  s.    Power  of  entering 

or  piercing.      ,  ,     ,  , 
Penetrant,  pen -ne-trant,  a.     Having  the  power  to 

pierce  or  enter,  sharp,  8v;btile. 
To  Penetrate,  pen'-no-trate,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to  enter 
beyond  the  surface,  to  make  Avay  into  a  body 
the  mind;  to  reach  the  meaning. 
To  Penetrate,  pen'-nc-trate,  v.  n.  91.  To  make  way 
Penetration,  pen-ne-tra'-sihun,  s.  The  act  of  entering 
into  any  body ;  mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse 
acnteness,  sagacity.  ^ 
Penetrative,  pSn-ne-tra-tiv,   a.  512.  Piercing 
sharp,  subtile ;  acute,  sagacious,  discerning ;  having  the 
power  to  impress  the  mind. 

Penetb ativetvess,  pen'-ne-tra-tiv-nes,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  penetrative. 
Penguin,  pen -gwln,  s.  A  bird,  which  though  no  higher 

than  a  large  goose,  yet  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pound^ ; 

a  fruit,  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a  sharp  acid 

flavour. 

Peivinscla,  p^n-in'-shu-la,  s.  452.    A  piece  of  land 

almost  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
Pemnsulated,  pSn-in'-shu-la-tSd,  a.    Almost  sur 

rounded  with  water. 


Penitence,  pen -ne-tense,  s.  Repentance,  sorrow  for 
crimes,  contrition  for  sin,  with  amendment  of  life,  or  change 
of  the  affections. 
Penitent,  pcn'-ne-tSnt,  a.     Repentant,  contrite  for 
sin,  sorrowful  for  past  transgressions,  and  resolutely  bent 
on  amending  life. 
Penitent,  pen -ne-tent,  s.  One  sorrowful  for  sin;  one 
under  censures  of  the  church,  bat  admitted  to  penance; 
one  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penitential,  pen-ne-ten'-shal,  a.     Expressing  peni- 
tence, enjoined  as  penance. 
Penitential,  pen-ne-ten'-shal,  s.    A  book  directing 

the  degrees  of  penance. 
Penitentiary,  pen-ne-ten'-sha-re,  s.    One  who  pre- 
scribes the  rules  and  measures  of  penance ;  a  penitent,  one 
who  does  penance ;  the  place  where  penance  is  enjoined. 
Penitently,  pen'-ne-tent-le,  ad.    With  repentance, 

th  sorrow  for  sin,  with  contrition. 
Penknife,  peii'-nlfe,  s.    A  knife  used  to  cut  pens. 
Penman,  pen -man,  s.  88.    One  who  professes  the  art 

of  w  riting ;  an  author,  a  writer. 
Pennant,  pen'-nant,  s.  88.    A  small  flag,  ensign,  or 

colours ;  a  tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board. 
Pennated,  pen'-na-ted,  a.  Winged.  Pennated,  among 
botanists,  is  paid  of  those  leaves  that  grow  directly  one 
against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk,  as  those  of  ash 
and  walisut-tree. 
Penniless,  pen'-ne-les,  a.  Moneyless,  poor,  wanting 
money. 

Pennon,  pen'-nfm,  s.  166.    A  small  flag  or  colour. 
Penny,  pen'-ne,  s.  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make 
a  shilling;  a  penny  is  the  radical  denomination  from  whicii 
English  coin  is  numbered;  proverbially,  a  small  sum; 
money  in  general. 
Pennyroyal,  pen-ne-roe'-al,  s.    A  well-known  herb. 
Pennyweight,  pen'-ne-wate,  s.    A  weight  containing 

twenty-four  grains  Troy  weight. 
Pennywise,  pei)'-ne-wjze',  a.     One  who  saves  small 
sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  vyith  the  addition  of  pound 
foolish. 

Pennyworth,  pcii'-ne-wiirift,  s.  As  much  as  is  bought 
for  a  penny  ;  any  purchase,  any  thing  bought  or  sold  for 
money  ;  somclliing  advantageously  bought, a  purchase  got 
for  less  than  it  is  worth;  a  small  quantity. 

This  word  is  commonly,  and  w  ithout  vulgarity,  con- 
tracted into  pennarth. 

I'ensile,  peu'-s^il,  a.  140.     Hanging,  suspended;  sup- 
ported above  the  ground. 
Pensileness,  pcii'-sil-nes,  s.    The  state  of  hanging. 
Pension,  pcn'-sliim,  s.  451.     An  allowance  made  to 

any  one  without  an  equivalent. 
Pensionary,  pen'-shfin-a-re,  a.  Maintained  by  pensions. 
Pensioner,  pen'-sliftn-iir,  s.  98.  One  who  is  supported 


by  an  allowance  paid  at  the  will  of  another,  a  dependant. 

In'-siv,  a.  428.      Sorrowfully  thoughtful. 


Pensive,  pen 

mournfully  serious. 
Pensively,  p^n -siv-le,  ad 

fully. 

Pensiveness,  pen'-siv-nes,  ^ 


\S- ith  melancholy,  sorrow  - 
Melancholy,  sorrow- 


Pent,  pent.    Part.  pass,  of  Pen.    Shut  up. 
Pentacapsulau,  peu-ta-kap'-shu-lar,  a.  Having  five 

cavities.  ^      ^  ^ 

Pentachord,  pen'-ta-kord,  s.     An  instrument  with 

five  strings.  ^  ^ 

Pentaedrous,  pen-ta-e  -drus,  a.    Having  five  sides. 
Pentagon,  pen'-ta-gon,  s.  166.    A  figure  with  fiv« 

angles.  ^  ^  ^ 

Pentagonal,  pen-tag'-o-nal,  a.  Quinquangaiar,  having 

five  angles. 

Pentameter,  pen-tam  -me-tur,  ».    A  Latin  verse  of 

five  feet.  ^ 
Pentangular,  pen-tang  -gu-lar,  a.    Five  cornered. 
Pentapetalous,  pen-ta-pet'-ta-lu5,  a.    Having  five 

petals. 

Pentastyle,  pen -ta-stile,  9.    In  Architecture,  a  work 

in  which  are  five  rows  of  columns. 
Pentateuch,  pen'-ta-tuke,  «.  353.    The  five  books 
I  of  Moses. 
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Pentecost,  pen'-te-kostc,  s.  A  feaet  among  the  Jews. 
Penthouse,  pent'-house,  s.  A  shed  hanging  out  aslope 

from  the  main  \vall. 
Pentile,  pen'-tile,  S.  A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping 

part  of  the  roof. 
Pent  up,  pent,  part.  a.    Shut  up. 
Pemjltima,  pe-nul'-te-ma,  s.  The  last  syllable  but  one. 
Penultimate,  pe-nul'-te-mate,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

last  syllable  but  one.^  ^ 
PenU3IBRA,  pe-nfim'-bra,  s.    An  imperfect  shadow. 
Penurious,  pe-nu -r^-us,  a.  Niggardly,  sparing,  sordidly 

mean;  scant,  not  plentiful. 
Penuriously,  p^-nu-re -us-le,   ad.      Sparingly,  not 

plentifully.  ,    ,/    t  «  2 

Penuriousness,  pe-nu -re-us-nes,  S.  Niggardliness 

parsimony. 

Penury,  pen'-nu-re,  s.    Poverty,  indigence. 
Peony,  pe'-o-ne,  s.    A  flower. 

People,  pee'-pl,  s.  405.  A  nation,  those  who  compose 
a  community;  the  vulgar,  the  commonalty,  not;  the  priiices 
or  nobles;  persons  of  a  particular  class;  men,  or  persons 
in  general. 

"  .  w    -        ^   256,     To  stock  with  in- 


To  People,  pee -pi,  v. 

habitants. 
Pepper,  pep'-pur,  s.  98 

spice  bronght  from  India, 
To  Pepper,  pep'-pur,  v 


An  aromatic  pungent  kind  of 


Perhaps, 
To  walk 
The  act 


a.    To  sprinkle  with  pepper; 
to  beat,  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 
Pepperbox,  pep'-pur-l)oks,  s.   A  box  for  holding  pepper 
Peppercorn,  pep'-pur-korn,  s.     Any  thing  of  incon 

siderable  value. 
Peppermint,  pep'-pfir-mlnt,  s.   Mint  eminently  hot, 
Pepperwort,  pep'-pur-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Peptick,  pep'-tik,  a.     Helping  digestion. 
Peradventure,   per-ad-v^n-tshure,  atZ. 

may  be,  by  chance.  ^    ^  ^ 

To  Perambulate,  per-am'-bu-late,  v.  a. 

through;  to  survey  by  passing  through. 
Perambulation,  per-ani-bu-la-shun,  s. 

of  passing  through  or  wandering  over ;  a  travelling  survey 
Perceivable,  per-se'-va-bl,  a.    Perceptible,  such  as 

falls  under  perception.  ^ 
Perceivably,  per-se'-va-ble,  ad.    In  such  a  manner 

as  may  be  observed  or  known. 
To  Perceive,  per-seve',  v.  a.    To  discover  by  some 

sensible  effects ;  to  know,  to  observe ;  to  be  affected  by. 
Perceptibility,  per-sep-te-bil'-e-te,  s.     The  state 
of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or  mind;  perception, the 
power  of  perceiving. 
Perceptible,  per-s^p'-te-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  known 
or  observed. 

Perceptibly,  p^r-sep'-te-ble,  ad.    In  such  a  manner 

as  may  be  perceived. 
Perception,  per-sep'-shim,  s.  The  power  of  perceiving. 

consciousness;  the  act  of  perceiving;  notion,  idea ;  thestate 

of  being  affected  by  something. 
Perceptive,  per-sSp'-tiv,  a.  512.    Having  the  power 

of  perceiving. 

Perceptivity,  pSr-sSp-tiv'-e-te,  8.     The  power 

perception  or  thinking. 
Perch,  p^rtsh,  s.  352.    A  kind  of  fish. 
Perch,  p^rtsii,  s.     A  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half, 

a  pole;  homctbing  on  which  birds  roost  or  sit. 
To  Pekck,  p5?tsb,  V.  71.    To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird. 
To  Pekch,  ^?;rt8b,  v.  a.    To  place  on  a  perch. 
Pkrchanck,  ;4r  tshansc',  ad.    Perhaps,  peradventure. 
Percipikint,  pt;r-n1p'-p(;-£nt,  a.     Perceiving,  having 

the  power  of  pfM'ccption. 

Percipient,   Mfir-slp'-pe-^nt,  8.     One  that  has  the 
power  of  perceiving. 

To  Percolate,  pftr'-!ki')-latc!,  v.  a.    To  strain. 
Percolation,  p^rr-ko-la  s.  The  act  of  straining, 

purilicution  or  Hcparation  by  straining. 
To  pERCUttii,  per  kns,  v.  a.    To  strike. 
Pkrcu8iiio\,  p^r-ki\.sii  -un,  «.     The  act  of  striking, 

stroke ;  effect  of  sound  in  the  car. 


Percutient,  per-ku -shent,  a.     Striking,  having  the 

power  to  sti'ike. 
Perdition,  per-d!sh'-un,  s.    Destruction,  ruin,  death; 

eternal  death. 
Perdue,  per-du  ,  ad.    Closely,  in  ambush. 
Perdurable,  per'-du-ra-bl,  a.  293.    Lasting,  long 
continued. 

izr  Mr.  Nares  tells  us  that  this  word  throws  the  accent 
back  to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end,  though  the  de- 
rivation demands  it  otherwise.  I  am  sorry  to  diller  from  so 
judicious  an  orthoepist;  but  cannot  conceive  that  derivation 
requires  the  same  accent  as  on  durable,  since  this  word  is*, 
like  many  others,  considered  as  a  simple,  derived  from  the 
Latin  jierdurabiUs,  which,  though  not  a  classical  word,  is 
formed  in  the  Latin  analogy,  and  has  the  same  effect  on 
English  pronunciation  as  if  it  came  to  us  w  hole ;  which  effect 
is  to  place  the  accent  in  the  anglicised  word  on  that  syllable 
which  had  a  secondary  accent  in  Latin,  and  that  is  the  first. 
See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 

The  reason  that  such  a  formative  as  perdurabilis  maybe 
admitted  as  the  parent  of  perdurable,  and  not  interferio 
that  of  interference,  is,  that  we  form  inter/e/cnce  from  the 
verb  to  interfere,  rather  than  from  interferio,  wh'ch  is  not 
a  Latin  word,  though,  perhaps,  in  the  Latin  analogy  of  for- 
mation; but  we  have  naverhlo  perdure,  from  which  to  form 
perdurable,  and  therefore  allowably  follow  the  Latin  ana- 
ogy  of  formation,  and  the  English  analogy  of  pronouncing 
;uch  formativcH.  —  See  Interference.  Poetical  authorities  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  this  accentuation ; 
"O  |)erdura6/e  shame  !  let's  stab  ourselves."  Shdk. 

"  the  vig'rous  sweat 

"Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  j)erdura6Ze  heat."  Vrayt. 
"Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
"Be  perdurably  fin'd."  Shak. 

Perdurably,  per'-du-ra-ble,  ad.  Lastingly. 
Perduration,  per-du-ra'-shi'in,  s.  Long  continuance. 
To  Peregrinate,  per -re-gre-nate,  v.  n.    To  travel, 

to  live  in  foreign  countries. 
Peregrination,   per-re-gre-na -shun,   s.  Travel, 

abode  in  foreign  countries. 
Peregrine,  per'-re-grin,  a.  150.  Foreign,  not  native, 
not  domestick. 

To  Perempt,  per-emt',  v.  a.    To  kill,  to  crush.  A 
law  term. 

Peremption,  pSr-^m'-shun,   s.     Crush,  extinction. 
Law  term. 

Peremptorily,  per'-r^m-tur-re-le,  ad.  Absolutely, 

positively,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  farther  debate. 
Peremptoriness,  per -reni-tiir-e-nes,  s.  412.  Po- 

sitiveness,  absolute  decision,  dogmatism^    ,    ,    ,  , 
Peremptory,  per'-rem-tfir-e,  or  per-em'-to-re,  a. 
512.  Dogmatical,  absolute,  such  as  destroys  all  farther 
expostulation.  —  For  the  0,  see  l>o/ne.sficA-. 

If  we  consult  our  orthoepists,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  two  pronunciations  more  equally  balanced  than  those  that 
are  given  to  this  word,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith, 
Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick,  are  for  the 
first;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  Bar- 
clay, Penning,  and  Perry,  for  the  last;  butn(»twithstauding 
the  last  has  these  authorities  to  su|»port  it,  1  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  first  has  not  obtained  a  complete  ^ictory. 
That  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  w  ords  of  this  kind  to 
draw  the  accent  high,  is  evident;  it  is  as  evident  likewise, 
that  those  polysyllables,  which  we  derive  Irom  the  Latu), 
incline  to  accent  that  syllable  on  w  hich  we  place  a  secondary 
accent  in  pronouncing  the  original,  see  Academy  and  Dis- 
putable;  and  provided  there  are  no  clusters  of  uncombinable 
consonants  in  the  latter  syllables,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
accentuation  should  be  checked.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
word  in  question;  the  p  is  mute,  n's  easily  pronounced  alter 
em,  and  the  whole  termination  is  sufficiently  smooth  and 
voluble:  bnt  in  jipr/unctorj/ the  case  is  different ;  the  uncora- 
binable  consonants  net  are  not  to  be  pronounced  without 
considerable  diflicuUy,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  and  therefore  this  accentuation  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  in  corruptibly  which  see.  The  Poets  iucliue 
to  the  side  I  have  adopted : 

"  To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go ; 
"Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.''''  Shak. 

"  If  I  entertainc 
"  Ah  peremptnrie  a  desire,  to  level  with  the  plaine 
"  A  citic,  where  they  lov'd  to  live  ;  stand  not  betwixt  my  ire 
"  And  what  he  aims  at."  Chapman. 
Ben  Jonson  too, 


of 


{11  his  Grammar,  places  th«  acceDt  on  the 

V\\\ 


first  syllable  of  this  word. 
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nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bfiU  173  —  bil  299  —  pftund  813  —  tfein  466,  thIs  469. 

Lasting  throagh 


Pkrevxial,  per-en'-ne-al,  a.  113. 
the  year  ;  perpetual ;  unceasing. 

Perexxity,  per-ren'-ne-te,  s.  Equality  of  lasting 
through  all  seasons,  perpetuity. 

Perfect,  per'-f6kt,  a.  Complete,  consummate,  finished, 
neither  detective  nor  redundant ;  fully  informed,  fully 
skilful ;  pure,  blameless,  clear,  immaculate. 

To  Perfect,  per'-fekt,  v.  a.  To  finish,  to  complete, 
to  consummate,  to  bring  to  its  true  state;  to  make  skilful, 
to  instruct  fuii^. 

Perfecter,  per'-fekt-ur,  S.  98.  One  that  makes  per- 
fect. 

Perfectiox,  per-fek'-shiin,  s.  The  state  of  being 
perfect;  something  that  concurs  to  produce  supreme  ex- 
cellence; attribute  of  God.        ^      ^  ^ 

To  Perfectioxate,  per-fek'-sliim-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  perfect. 

Perfective,  per-fek'-tiv,  a.  512.  Conducing  to  bring 
to  perfection. 

Perfectively,  per-fek'-tiv-Ie,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 

as  brings  to  pertection. 
Perfectly,  per'-fekt-le,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree  of 

excellence ;  totally,  complttely ;  exactly,  accurately. 
Perfectxess,  per'-f6kt-nes,  s.    Completeness;  good- 
ness, virtue,  a  scriptural  word;  skill. 
Perfidious,  per-fid'-yi\s,  a.  294.  Treacherous,  false 

to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faith. 
Perfidiously,  per-fid'-yus-le,  ad.  Treacherously, 

by  breach  of  faith. 
Perfidiousxess,  per-fid'-yus-nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  perfidious. 
Perfidy,  per'-fe-de,  s.  Treachery,  want  of  faith,  breach 

of  faith. 

To  Perflate,  per-flate',  v.  a.    To  blow  through. 
Perflation,  per-fla-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  blowing 

through.  ^  ^ 

To  Perforate,  per'-fo-rate,  v.  a.    To  pierce  with  a 

tool,  to  bore. 

Perforation,  per-fo-ra'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  piercing 

or  boring;  hole,  place  bored. 
Perforator,  pfir'-fo-ra-tur,  s.  521.    The  instrument 

of  boring. 

Perforce,  per-forse',  ad.    By  violence,  violently. 
To  Perform,  per-form',  or  per-form',  v.  a.  To  exe- 
cute, to  do,  to  discharge,  to  achieve  an  undertaking. 

There  is  a  wanton  deviation  from  rule  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  w  hich  calls  aloud  for  re- 
formation. Pronouncing  the  last  syllable  like/or/w,  a  seatj  is 
a  gross  departure  from  analogy,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
it  with  the  same  syllable  in  r<Jurm,  conform,  inform,  deform, 
transform,  etc.  This  error  seems  chieily  conlined  to  the 
stage,  where  it  probably  originated.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
someafTected  acior,  to  give  the  word  a  foreign  air,  iirst  pro- 
nounceditin  this  inininer;  though,  in  justice  to  the  stage,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  has  less  of  this  alfectation  than 
any  theatre  of  elocution  in  the  kingdom. 

To  Perform,  per-form',  v.  n.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt 

Performable,  per-form'-a-bl,  a.  Practicable,  such 
as  may  be  done. . 

Performance,  per-for'-mans,  s.  Completion  of  some- 
thing designed,  execution  of  something  promised ;  com- 
position, work;  action,  something  done. 

Performer,  per-foriii'-ur,  s.  98.     One  that  performs 
any  thing;  it  is  generally  applied  to  one  that  makes 
publick  exhibition  of  his  skill. 

To  Perfricate,  per'-fre-kate,  v.  n.    To  rub  over. 

Perflmatory,  per-fu -ma-tdr-e,  a.  512.  That  per- 
fumes. 

Perfume,  p^r'-fume,  s.  492.  Strong  odour  of  sweet 
ness  used  to  give  scents  to  other  things;  sweet  odour,  frag- 
rance. 

p5=-  Penning,  Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Buchanan,  W 
Johnston,  andKenrick,  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 
this  word,  either  when  a  substantive  or  a  verb.  As  a  substan- 
tive, Scott  places  the  accent  either  on  the  first  er  last,  and 
Sheridan  on  the  first.  Mr.  INares  has  show  n  at  larffe,  that  the 
poets  accent  the  substantive  both  ways ;  but  the  analogy  of  dis 
syllable  nouns  and  verbs  seems  now  to  have  fixed  the  accent  of 
the  substantive  on  the  first,  andthatof  the  verb  on  the  last. 
To  Perfume,  per-fume',  v.  a.    To  scent,  to  imprcg 

uate  with  sweet  scent. 


Perfumer,  per-fu'-in»r,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  is  to 

sell  things  made  to  gratify  the  scent. 
Perfunctorily,  per-fungk'-tur-re-le,  ad.  Carelessly, 
negligently. 

Perfunctory,  p^r-fungk'-tur-e,  s.  Slight,  careless, 
negligent. 

jcr  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  VV.  Johnston,  who 
accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable;  but  have  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and 
Kntick,  on  my  side  for  accenting  the  second  :  and  this  pronun- 
ciation, without  any  authority,  would  be  more  eligible  than 
the  other,  from  the  difiiciiiiy  ot  pronouncing  the  uncombinable 
consonants  ill  tiie  lastsyllables,  without  the  assistance  of  ac-_^ 
cent, /especially  when  we  consider  that  the  adverb  7)er/u'7tc-' 
torilij,  and  the  possible  abstract  noun  -perfunctorincsn,  must  if^Hi.  ^M-t. 
necessarily  have  the  same  accent  as  the  adjective. —  See  Per-     f  "/  9  f 
emptory.  Irrefragable,  Corruptible. 
To  Perfuse,  per-fuze',  v.  a.  437.    To  tincture,  to 

overspread.^ 

Perhaps,  per-liaps',  ad.    Peradventure,  it  may  be- 

Periapt,  per'-re-apt,  s.  Amulet,  charm  worn  aa  a 
preservative  against  diseases  or  mischief.  Obsolete. 

Pericardium,  per  e-kar'-de-um,  s.  293.  The  Peri- 
cardium is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  conick  figure  that  re- 
sembles a  purse,  and  contains  the  heart  in  its  cavity. 

Pericarpium,  per-e-kar'-pe-um,  s.  In  Botany,  a  pel- 
licle or  thin  membrane  encompassing  the  fruit  or  grain  of 
a  plant.  ^      ^  ^ 

Periclitation,  per-e-kle-ta'-sliun,  s.  The  state  of 
being  in  danger  j_  trial,  experimjent. 

Pericranium,  per-e-kra'-ne-fim,  s.  The  Pericranium 
is  the  membrane  that  covers  the  skulL 

Periculous,  pe-rik'-ku- lus,  a.  311.  Dangerous,  ha- 
zardous. 

Perigee,  per-^-j^^,  ^     i     jhatpoint  in  theheavens, 
Perigeum,  per-e-je-um,) 
wherein  a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  nearest  distance  pos- 
sible from  the  earth.  —  See  European. 
Perihelium,  per-e-he'-le-um,  s.    That  point  of  a  pla- 
net's orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearest  the  sun. 
Peril,  per'-ril,  s.  Danger,  hazard,  jeopardy,  denuncia- 
tion, danger  denounced. 
Perilous,  per'-ril-us,  a.  314.     Dangerous,  hazardous, 
full  of  danger ;  it  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  ludicrous 
exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad ;  smart,  witty.   In  this  last 
sense  out  of  use.  ,  ... 

pj-  This  word  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  written  witn 
double ;7en7/ous,  as  it  comes  from  thePrench  perilleux. 
Perilously,  per'-ril-us-le,  ad.  Dangerously. 
Perilousness,  per'-ril-us-nes,  s.  Dangerousnesa. 
Perimeter,  pe-rim'-me-tur,  s.  98.    The  compass  or 
sum  of  all  sides  which  bound  any  figure  of  what  kind 
soever,  whether  rectilinear  or  mixed. 
Period,  pe -re-ud,  s.  166.     A  circuit ;  time  in  which 
any  thing  is  performed,  so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  saiuc 
manner;  a  staled  number  of  years,  a  round  of  time,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  things  comprised  within  the  calculation 
shall  return  to  the  state  in  w  hich  they  were  at  the  beginning ; 
theend  or  conclusion;  the  state  at  which  any  thing  termi- 
nates; length  of  duration;  a  complete  sentence  trom  one 
full  stop  to  another. 
To  Period,  pe -re-ud,  v.  cu   To  put  un  end  to.  An 

affected  word.^    ,  4  ,  , 
Periodick,  pe-re-od  -Ik,  509. 
Periodical,  pe-re-6d'-de-kal,, 
circuit,  making  a  revolution;  happening  by  revolution  at 
some  Slated  time;  regular,  performing  some  action  at  stated 
times;  relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 
Periodically,  pe-re-6d'-de-kal-Ie,  ad.     At  stated 

periods.  ^ 
Periosteum,  per-e-os  -tshiim,  s.  All  the  bones  are  co 
vered  with  a  very  sensible  membrane  called  the  Periosteum. 
Peripatetic,  per-e-pa-tet'-lk,  s.    One  of  the  ancient 
sects  of  philosophers,  called  Peripatetics  ;  so  called  because 
they  used  to  dispute  walking  up  and  dovn  the  Lyceum  al 
Athens.    They  were  the  followers  of  Aristotle. 
Periphery,  pe-rlf-fe-re,  s.  Circumference. 
Periphrasis,  pe-rif-fra-s!s,  s.  520.     Circumlocution ; 
use  of  many  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one, 
  ?  I  r.  *  '  *»  i„1,i   „  r 


a.   Circular,  making  a 


Periphrastical,  per-re-fras'-te-kal,  a.  Ciroumloeu- 
I    tory,  expressing  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81— me  93,  met  95— puie  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


PEKiTXErMOXY,  per-ip-nu -mo-ne,    i       ^  i^flaj^. 
PtniPXEiMONiA,  per-ip-nu-mo  -ne-a,) 

mation  of  the  lungs.— See  Pathognomonick. 
To  Perish,  per'-rish,  v.  n.    To  die,  to  be  destroyed, 
to  be  lost,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  be  iu  a  perpetual  state 
of  decav ;  to  be  lost  eternally. 
Perishable,  per -rish-a-bl,  a.  405.    Liable  to  perish, 

subject  to  decay,  of^short  duration. 
Perishaelexess,  pSr'-risli-a-bl-nes,  S.    Liableness  to 

be  destroyed,  liableness  to  decay. 
PERisTAiiTicK,  per-e-stal'-tlk,  a.    Peristaltick  motion 
is  that  vermicular  motion  of  the  guts,  which  is  made  by 
the  contraction  of  the  spiral  libres,  whereby  the  excre- 
ments are  pressed  downwards  and  voided. 
Peristerioiv,  per-is-te -re-un,  s.    The  herb  vervain. 
Perisystole,  per-e-s!s'-to-le,  s.    The  pause  or  inter- 
val betwixt  the  two  motions  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 
Peritoneum,  per-e-to-iie'-ura,  s.  503.    This  lies  im 
mediately  under  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  and  is  s 
thin  and  soft  raerabvane,  which  encloses  all  the  bowels. 
To  Perjure,  p5r'-jure,  v.  a.     To  forswear,  to  taint 

with  perjury.^  ^  ^ 
Perjurer,  per'-ju-rur,  s.  98.  One  that  swears  falsely 
Perjury,  per'-ju-re,  s.    False  oath. 
Periwig,  p6r'-e-wig,  s.  Adscititioushair  for  the  head-, 
hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  ornament,  or  conceal- 
ment of  baldness. 
To  PERnviG  ,  per'-re-wig-,  v.  a.  To  dress  iu  false  hair. 
Periwiivkle,  per'-re-wing-kl,  s.  A  small  shell  fish,  a 

kind  of  sea  snail. 
To  Perk,  perk,  v.  n.    To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  af- 
fected briskness. 
To  Perk,  perk,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  prank. 
Perlous,  per'-lAs,  a.  Dangerous,  full  of  hazard.  Now 

written  'FcHIous.       ^  ^ 
Permanence,  peZ-ma-nense,        Duration,  cousistan- 
Permanency,  per  -ma-ncn-se,) 

cy,  continuance  in  the  same  state. 
Permanent,  per'-ma-nCnt,  a.    Durable,  not  decaying, 

unchanged.  ^ 
Permanently,  per  -raa-nent-le,  ad.  Durably,  lastingly. 
Permansion,  per-raan'-shun,  s.  Continuance. 
Permeable,  per'-me-a-bl,  a.  405.    Such  as  may  be 

passed  through.  ^ 
Permeant,  per'-me-ant,  a.    Passing  through. 
To  Permeate,  per'-rae-ate,  v.  a.    To  pass  through. 
Permeation,  per-me-a -shun,  s.    The  act  of  passing 

through.  ^       o  ,  1 

Permiscible,  per-mis -se-bl,  a.     Such  as  may  be 

mingled.  ^         ,  y 

PLRMi!!SiBLE,per-mis-se-bl,a.  Thatmay  be  permitted. 
Permission,  per-raish'-un,  s.     Allowance,  grant  of  li- 

Permissive,  pSr-mls'-siv,  a.  158.  Granting  liberty, 
not  favour  ;  not  hindering,  though  not  approving  ;  granted, 
suffered  without  hinderance,  not  authorised  or  favoured. 

Permissively,  per-mis'-sh-le,  ad.  By  bare  allowance, 
without  hinderance. 

Permtstion,  p^r-mls'-tshun,  s.  464.  The  act  of  mixing. 

To  Permit,  pOr-mit',  v.  a.  To  allow  without  com- 
mand ;  to  suffer  w  ithout  authorising  or  approving ;  to  allow, 
toNuffcr,  to  give  up,  to  resign.  In  this  last  sense  not  very 
propirly  used. 

Permit,  pOr'-mlt,  s.  492.  A  written  permission  from 
an  olliccr  for  transporting  goods  from  place  to  place,  show- 
ing the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 

Permittance,  p?;r-init'-tiin6e,  s.  Allowance,  forbear- 
ance of  oppOHilion,  permission. 

Permixtio\,  p^-r-niiksi'-tuhun,  8.  The  act  of  mingling, 
the  Htate  of  being  niiiigk-d. 

Pkrmi  TATio.\,  pcr-inu-tu-sllun,  «.  Exchange  of  o»ie 
for  another. 

To  PiiRMVTE,  pJr  miitc',  c.  o.     To  exchange. 
Pkrmi  tkr,  p£r-inii'-ti'ir,  «.  98.  An  exchanger,  he  who 
permutes. 

Pkrmciovs,  p?;r-nlsh'-fl8,  a.  292.  MiHchievouH  in  the 
higheht  degree,  dcHtrnctivc;  quick,  in  this  ocuse  very  im 
properly  used  by  MiUou. 


Perniciously,  per-nish'-fis-le,  ad.  Destructively,  mis- 
chievously, ruinously. 
Perniciousness,  per-nlsh'-us-nSs,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  pernicious. 
Pernicity,  per-iils'-sc-te,  s.    Swiftness,  celerity. 
Peroration',  per-o-ra'-shun,  s.    The  conclusion  of  an 
oratiou. 

To  Perpend,  per-p5nd',  v.  a.    To  weigh  in  the  mind, 

to  consider  attentively. 
Perpendicular,  per-pen-dik'-u-lar,  a.     Crossing  at 

right  angles;  cutting  the  horizon  atjight  angles. 
Perpemdicular,  |)er-peii-dik'-u-lar,  s.    A  line  cross- 
ing the  horizon  at  right  angles.  ^  ^         ,  t 
Perpendicularly,  per-pen-dik'-ku-lar-le,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line  at  right  angles;  in 
the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and  down.  ^ 
Perpendicularity,  per-pen-dlk-u-lar'-e-te,  s.  The 

state  of  being  perpendicular. 
Perpension,  per-peii'-shvin,  s.  Consideration. 
To  Perpetrate,  per -pe-trate,  v.  a.    To  commit,  to 

act.   Always  in  an  ill  sense. 
Perpetration,  pSr-pe-tra'-sliftn,  s.    The  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime ;  a  bad  action. 
Perpetual,  per-pet'-slm-al,  a.  3:61.    Never  ceasing; 

continual,  uninterrupted. 
Perpetually,  per-pet'-tshu-al-le,  ad.  Constantly, 

continually^,  incessantly. 
To  Perpetuate,  pSr-pet'-tsliu-ate,  v.  a.    To  make 
perpetual,  to  preserve  from  extinction,  to  eternize;  to 
continue  without  cessation  or  intermission. 
Perpetuation,  per-pet-tsliu-a -shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

making  perpetual,  incessant  continuance. 
Perpetuity,  per-pe-tu'-e-te,  s.    Duration  to  all  fu- 
turity; exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation;  some- 
thing of  which  there  is  no  end.  . .  i 
For  the  reason  that  the  t  is  not  aspirated  in  this  word, 
see  Futurity. 

To  Perplex,  per-pleks'",  v.  a.    To  disturb  with  doubt- 
ful notions,  to  entangle;  to  embarrass,  to  make  intricate. 
Perplexedly,  pcr-pleks -ed-le,  ad.  364.  Intricately, 

with  involution.  ,     ,  ,       ,  nne. 

Perplexedness,  per-pleks  -ed-nes,  S,  *5f>&.  Embar- 
rassment, anxiety;  intricacy,  involution,  difficulty. 
Perplexity,  per-pleks'-e-te,  s.  Anxiety, 

of  mind ;  entanglement,  intricacy. 
Perpotation,  per-po-ta-shfln,  s.    The  act  of  drink- 
ing largely.  ^    ^  , 
Perquisite,  per -kwiz-it,  s.  158.     Something  gained 

by  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  settled  v.ages.^ 
Perquisition,  per-kwe-zlsh'-un,  s.    An  accurate  in- 
quiry, a  thorough  search. 
Perry,  per' -re,  s.    Cyder  made  of  pears. 
To  Persecute,  pcr'-se-kute,  v.  a.    To  harass  with 
penalties,  to  pursue  with  malignity ;  to  pursue  «  ith  repeated 
acts  of  vengeance  or  enmity;  to  importune  much. 
Persecution,  pCr  se-ku'-shun,  s.    The  act  or  practice 

of  persecuting;  the  state  of  being  persecuted. 
Persecutor,  per'-se-ku-tur,  s.  98. 

ses  others  with  continued  malignity. 
Perseverance,  pgr-se-ve-ransc,  s.    Persistance  in 
any  design  or  attempt,  steadiness  in  pursuits,  constancy 
in  progress. 


Anxiety,  distraction 


One  who  haras- 


PERSEVERANT,per-sc-\c'-rant,0.  Persisting,  constant. 
To  Persevere,  p^r-sc-vcre',  v.  n.    To  persist  iu  an 


attempt 
tir  IVlr, 
written  ■persever 


not  to  give  over,  not  to  niiit  the  design.  _ 
Nares  observes,  that  this  word  was  anciently 
and  accented  on  the  second  syllabic, 
say  thou  art  mine. 
uMylove,asitbegins,  - «i>alll.;^r«.;r^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

« Per«euer  not,  buthearme,  mighty  kings." 

hiiifr  John,  Act  II. 
«'  But  in  her  pride  she  doth  pcrRevtr  still."  Spenser. 
But  that  before  the  time  of  Milton  the  spelling  and  accen- 
tuation had  been  changed.    ^      ,  . 
"Whence  heavy  p»;rsccntion  shall  arise 
"  Of  ail  who  in  the  worship  pcrsi  vere      ,  ^ 

Of  spirit  and  truth."  Par.  Lost,  XII.  V.&JX. 

As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  pronunciation;  and  that  it  is  very  properly  written  so^  np- 
pcurs  from  other  words  of  the  same  lorm. 


Jjeclare,  respire. 
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nhr  107,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tab  172,  biU  173  —  6il  299 


PER 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


S.     The  state  of  per- 


exvlore,  procure,  etc.  from  declarn,  respiro,  exploro,  pro- 
euro  etc.  andcouseqiientl.v  t'rnia  persevero  ought  to  be  formed 
persevere:  not  one  of  oiir"ortho!'pi»ls  place  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  prescription,  that  the 
old  pronunciation  is  not  entirely  rooted  out,  especially  iu  Ire- 
land, where  this  pronmiciation'is  stijl  prevalent. 
Perseveringly,  per-se-Yere'-!ng-le,  ad.  With  per- 
severance. 

To  Persist,  per-slst',  v.  n.  447.  To  persevere,  to  con- 
tinue iirm,  not  to  give  oyer. 

PersistaacE',  per-sis'-tanse, 

Persistexcy,  per-sis'-ten-se,  ^ 
sisting,  steadiness,  constancy,  perseverance  in  good  or  bad, 
obstinacy,  contumacy. 

pERSiSTivE,  per-sls'-tiv,  a.  157.  Steady,  not  reced- 
ing from  a  purpose,  persevering. 

Persox,  pcr'-sn,  s.  ITO.  Individual  or  particular  man 
or  woman  ;  human  being  ;  a  general  loose  term  for  a  human 
being;  one's  self,  not  a  representative;  exterior  appear- 
ance; man  or  woman  represented  in  a  lictitious  dialogue; 
cJiaractcr  ;  character  of  oflice  :  iu  Grammar,  the  quality  of 
the  noun  that  modifies  the  verb.— See  Far  son. 

Peusovable,  per'-sun-a-bl,  a.  Handsome,  graceful, 
of  good  appf^arance. 

tS'  As  the  oio7)erson  is  sunk,  as  in  season,  treason,  etc.  so 
this  word,  beinga  compound  of  our  own,  and  personag^e  com- 
ing to  us  from  the  French,  we  generally  suppress  the  o;  but  as 
personal,  personate,  err.  come  to  us  from  the  Latin,  wc  gener- 
ally preserve  theo.   This  is  the  hest  reason  lean  give  for  the 
slight  ditTerence  we  find  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  ; 
and  ifany  one  is  inclined  to  think  we  ought  to  preserve  the  o 
distinctly  in  all  of  them,  excvpt  person,  and  even  iu  this,  on 
solemn  occasions,  1  have  not  the  least  objection. 
Personage,  per'-san-idje,  s.  90.    A  considerable  per- 
son, man  or  woman  of  eminence;  exterior  appearance;  air, 
stature;  character  assumed  ;  character  represented. 
Persoxal,  pei''-*an-al,  a,  88.     Belonging  to  men  or 
women,  not  lo  tilings,  notreal;  affecting  individuals  or  par- 
ticular people,  peculiar,  proper  to  him  or  her,  relating  to 
one's  private  actions  or  character  ;  present,  not  acting  by 
representative;  exterior,  corporal ;  in  Law,  something  move- 
able, something  aj^pendant  to  the  person;  in  Grammar,  a 
personal  verb  is  that  which  has  all  the  regular  modifications 
ofthe  three  persons,  opposed  to  impersonal  that  has  only  the 
third.  ,     w    ,  , 

Persoxality,  per-so-niil-le-te,  &.    The  existence  or 

individuality  of  any  one.^  ^ 
PEUSOXAiiLY,  pCr -sfui-al-le,  ad.     In  person,  in  pre- 
sence, not  by  representative;  with  respect  to  an  individual 
particularly;  with  regard  to  numerical  existence. 
To  Persoxate,  per'-siiit-ate,  v.  a.     To  represent  by 
a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person 
represented;  to  represent  by  action  or  appearance,  to  act; 
topretend  hypocritically,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  to 
counterfeit,  to  feign;  to  resemble;  to  make  a  representa- 
tive of,  as  iu  a  piciuroj^out  of  use.— See  Personaft^e. 
Peiij^oxatiox,  pcr-sfln-a-slmn,  s.     Counterfeiting  of 

another  person.  ^       t     t     w  2 

Persomficatiox,  per-son-ne-fe-l<a -shun,  s.  Proso- 
popoeia, the  change  of  things  to  persons. 
To  Persoxify,  per-son'-ne-fi,  v.  a.    To  change  from 

a  thing  to  a  person. 
Perspective,  per-spek'-tlv,  s.  A  glass  through  which 
things  are  viewed  ;  the  science  by  which  things  are  ranged 
in  a  picture,  according  to  their  appearance  in  their  real  si- 
tuation; view,  visto. 

ftr  This  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  was  generally 
accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first  syllable;  but  the  harshness 
of  this  pronunciation  arising  from  the  uncombinable  conso 
nants  in  the  latter  syllables,  has  prevented  this  pronunciation 
from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose;  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  same  reason  had  prevented  the  initial  accen- 
tuation of  similar  w  ords,— See  Irrefragable,  Corruptible,  Ac 
ceptable  etc, 

PeRSPECTITB,  per-spek'-tlv,  a.  Relating  to  the  science 
of  vision,  optick,  optical. 

Perspicaciovs,  per-spe-ka'-shus,  a.  Quick  sighted, 
sharp  of  sight.  Mentally  applied.^^      ^  ^ 

Perspicaciousness,  per-spe-ka'-shus-nes,  Quick- 
ness of  sight.    ^        I     *  ,    I  t 

Perspicacity,  per-spe-kas'-se-te,  Quickness  of  sight, 
of  mental  sight. 

Perspiciexce,  p5r-sp1sh'-e-Snse,  s.  Th«  act  of  look- 
iug  sharply.   Little  used. 


Perspicil,  pCr-spe-siI,  s.  A  glass  through  which  things 

are  viewed,  an  optick  glass. 
Perspicuity,  per-spe-ku'-e-te,  9.     Clearness  to  the 

mind,  easiness  to  be  understood,  freedom  from  obscurity 

or  ambiguity ;  transparency. 
Perspicuous,  pcr-spik'-ku-us,  a.    Transparent,  clear, 

such  as  may  be  seen  through ;  clear  to  the  understanding, 

not  obscure,  not  ambiguouH. 
Perspicuously,  per-spik'-kii-us-lc,  ad.   Clearly,  not 

obscurely. 

Perspicuousxess,  per-splk'-ku-us-nes,  s.  Clearness 

without  obscurity.  ^ 
Perspirable,  per-spi'-ra-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  emitted 

by  the  cuticular  pores;  perspiring,  emitting  perspiration. 
Perspiratiox,  per-spe-ra-shCin,  s.    Excretion  by  the 

cuticular  pores. 
Perspirative,  per-spl'-ra-tiv,  a.  512.  Performing 

the  act  of  perspiration. 
To  Perspire,  per-spire',  v.  n.    To  perform  excretioa 

by  the  cuticular  pores ;  to  be  excreted  by  the  skin. 
Persuadable,  per-swa'-da-bl,  a.     Such  as  may  be 

persuaded. 

To  Persuade,  per-swade',  v.  a.  331.  To  bring  to 
any  particular  opinion ;  to  influence  by  argument  or  ex- 
postulation. Persuasion  seems  rather  applicable  to  the 
passions,  and  Argument  to  the  reason ;  but  this  is  not  always 
observed.    To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation. 

Persuader,  pex'-swa'-dur,  s.  98.  One  who  influences 
by  persuasion,  an  importunate  adviser. 

Persuasiele,  per-swa'-ze-bl,  a.  439.  To  he  influenced 
by  persuasion. 

Persuasiblexess,  per-swa'-ze-bl-nes,  s.  439.  The 

quality  of  bein^g  flexible  by^  persuasion. 
Persuasiox,  per-swa'-zhiin,  s.  The  act  of  persuading, 

the  act  of  influencing  by  expostulation,  the  act  of  gaining 

or  attempting  the  passions ;  the  state  of  being  persuaded, 

opinion. 

Persuasive,  per-swa-siv,  a.  428.  Having  the  power 
of  persuading,  having  influence  on  the  passions 

Persuasively,  per-swa'-siv-le,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  persuade. 

PersuasivexesSj  per-swa'-siv-nes,  s.  Influence  on 
the  passions. 

Persuasory,  per-swa'-sur-e,  a.  429. 512. 557,  Having 

the  power  to  persuade. 
Pert,  pert,  a.    Brisk;  smart;  saucy. 
To  Pertaix,  per-tane',  v.  n.    To  belong,  to  relate. 
Pertixacious,  per-te-na'-shiis,  a.  Obstinate,  stubborn, 

perversely  resolute;  resolute,  constant,  steady. 
Pertixaciously,  per-te-na'-shus-le,  ad.  Obstinately, 

stubbornly. 

Pertixacity,  per-te-nas'-se-te,  ^     ^   i  Obstinac 
Pertixaciousxess,  per-te-na'-shus-nes,  J  '  ^' 

stubbornness ;  resolution,  constancy. 
Pertixacy,  per'-te-na-se,  s.    Obstinacy,  stubbornness, 

persistency  ;  resolution  ;  steadiness,  constancy. 
Pertixexce,  per'-te-nense, 
Pertixexcy,  per'-te-nen-se, 

to  the  matter  in  hand,  propriety  to  the  purpose,  appositeness. 
PeRTIxext,  per'-te-nent,  a.     Relating  to  the  matter 

in  hand,  just  to  the  purpose;  apposite;  relating,  regarding, 

concerning. 

Pertixextly,  per'-te-nent-le,  ad.  Appositely,  to  the 
purpose. 

Pertinextxess,  per'-te-nent-nes,  s.  Appositeness. 
Pertixgent,  pCr-tin'-jSnt,  a.    Reaching  to,  touching. 
Pertly,  pert'-le,  ad.    Briskly,  smartly,  saucily,  pe- 
tulantly. 

Pertxess,  pert' -lies,  S.  Brisk  folly,  sauciness,  petulance ; 

petty  liveliness,  sprightliness  without  force. 
Pertraxsient,  per-triin -she-eiit,  a.    Passing  over. 
To  Perturb,  per-tuvb'. 
To  Perturbate,  pcr-tiir' 

to  disturb;  to  disorder,  to  confuse. 
Perturbatiox,  per-tnr-ba-shun,  s.     Disqiiiet  of 

mind;  restlessness  of  passions ;  disorder;  cause  of  disquiet ; 

commoliou  of  passions. 


S.    Justness  of  relation 


'-bate,  I  ^' 


a.    To  disquiet, 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81—  me  93,  mh  95  — pine  105,  pin  101 —  no  162,  raSve  161, 


Raiser  of 


Pertirbatok,  per-tur-ba'-tur,  s.  314. 

coinmotiong.  ^  ^ 

Perti  siox,  per-tii  -zhfin,  s.     The  act  of  piercing  or 

puiichiiifr;  hole  inade  \)}  puuchiug  or  piercing. 
I'o  Pervade,  per-vade',  v.  a.     To  pass  through  an 

aperture,  to  permeate ;  to^pass  through  the  whole  extension. 
Pervasion,  per-va'-zhun,  s.     The  act  of  pervading 

or  passing  througij. 
Perverse,  per-Terse',  a.     Distorted  from  the  right; 

obstinfite  in  the  wrong,  stubborn,  uatractable;  petulant, 

vexatious. 

Perversely,  per-vers -le,  ad.  Peevishly,  vexatiously, 

spitefully,  crossly. 
Perverse xEss,  per-vers'-n^s,  S,    Petulance,  peevish- 
ness, spiteful  crossness, 
Peuversiox,  per-ver'-sllun,  s.  The  act  of  perverting, 

change  to  worse. 
Perv  ersity,  pcr-ver'-se-te,  s.  Perverseness,  crossness, 
To  Pervert,  per-vert',  v.  a.  To  distort  from  the  true 

end  or  purpose  ;  to  corrupt,  to  turn  from  the  right 
Perverter,  jier-vert'-ur,  s.  98,   One  that  changes  any 

thing  from  good  to  bad,  a  corrupter;  one  who  distorts 

any  thing  from  the  right  purpose. 
Pervertible,  per-v  ert'-te-bl,  a.    That  may  be  easily 

perverted. 

Pervicacious,  per-ve-ka'-slius,  a.  Spitefully,  ob- 
stinate, peevishly  contumacious. 

Pervicaciously,  per-ve-ka-slius-le,  ad.  With  spite- 
ful obstinacy. 

PervicaciousivesS,  per-Te-ka-slius-nes,  292.  ) 
Pervicacity,  per-ve-kas'-se-te,  )  ^ 

Spiteful  obstinacy. 
Pervious,  per'-ve-us,  «.     Admitting  passage,  capable 

of  being  permeated  ;  pervading,  permeating. 
PERVIOUSKESS,  per'-ve-ds-lies,  s.  Quality  of  admitting 

a  passage. 

Peruke,  per'-ruke,  s.    \  cap  of  false  hair,  a  periwig 
Perukemaker,  per'-rukc-ma-kur,  8.     A  maker  of 

perukes,  a  wigmaker. 
Perusal,  pe-ru'-ziil,  s.  88.    The  act  of  reading. 
To  Peruse,  pe-ruze',  v.  c    To  read-,  to  observe,  to 

examine. 

Peruser,  pe-nV-zur,  s.  98.    A  reader,  examiner. 
Pe^t,  pest,  s.    Plague,  pestilence;  any  thing  mischiev 

Oii«  or  destructive. 
To  Pester,  p6s'-tur,  v,  a.  98,  To  disturb,  to  perplex, 

to  harass;  to  encumber. 
Pesterer,  p^s'-tur-ur,  s.  555.     One  that  pesters  or 

disturbs. 

Pesterous,  pes'-tur-us,  a,  314,  Encumbering,  trouble 
some. 

Pesfrouse,  pcst'-hoiise,  s.     An  hospital  for  persons 

infected  with  the  plagne. 
Pestiferous,  pes-tif'-fer-fis,  a.     Destructive;  pes 

tilential,  infectious. 
Pestilence,  p^s'-te-lensc,  s.  Plague,  pest,  contagious 

distemper. 

Pe»tile>t,  p5s'-te-l^nf,  «.     Prodacing  plagues,  ma 

lignant;  mischievous,  destructive. 
Pestilential,  pes-te-len'-slial,  a.     Partaking  of  the 

nature  of  pestilence,  producing  pestilence,  iafectious,  con- 

l  igiouH  ;  uiisrhievous,  dentructive. 
Pestilkntly,  pes'-te-l£'Ht-Ie,  ad.    Mischievously,  dc 

9trucli\  cly. 

PE^TlLLAT^o\,  p^K-til-lii'-sliun,  8.  Thc  act  of  pound- 
ing or  breaking  in  a  mortar. 

Pestle,  po^'-tl,  405.  472.  An  iustruracul  with  which 
any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar. 

Pet,  p^t,  8.  A  slight  pas.nion,  a  slight  lit  of  anger;  a 
lamb  tiken  into  the  houfie,  and  brought  np  by  band;  any 
animal  l.inwd  and  inncli  fondled;  a  favourile. 

To  Pkt,  pr-t,  V.  a.     To  spnil  by  too  much  fondling 

Petal,  pr  -till,  or  prt'-al.  s.  l»,;tal  is  a  term  in  bota- 
iiy,  Hipnifjiiig  flio-c  liiu-  rohuircd  l«  a\  eH  that  rompoT  the 
tloMiTH  ofa'l  pl.iiiiw.  Tilt  leaf  (tf  a  llower,  as  distinguished 
from  the  leul  of  a  plant. 

t'V-  I  mu»<t  rctr.iri  my  fornx-r  pr«»niinrialion  of  the  first  syl 
lable  (^fthlM  word  with  Mr.  .Shn  idan  and  Mr.  I'trry,  and  join 
Dr.  Kcnrick  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  make  tae^  long.   In  ull  viurdti 


of  this  form  we  ought  to  incline  to  this  pronunciation,  from  its 
bt'ingso  agreeable  to  analogy.  Let  it  not  be  pretended  that 
e  in  the  Latin  pctalum  U  short ;  so  is  tiie  a  in  labeUum,  and 
the  i  in  libeLlus,  which  yet  in  the  English  label  and  libel, 
we  pronounce  long.  Ilut  however  right  the  long  sound  ot 
e  may  be  by  analogy,  1  am  apprehensive  that,  a.*  in  pedals, 
he  short  sound  is  in  more  general  use.  —  See  Fedals. 
Petalous.  pet'-ta-lus,  a.  503.    Having  petals. 

Petar,  pe-ti'ir',      )  „      .     .        r  j 

X)  t  ,2  1/  >  S.     A  piece  of  ordnance  resem- 

Petard,  pe-taro,)  * 

blinj^  a  high-crowned  hat,  chiefly  used  to  break  down  a 
barrier. 

Petechial,  pe-te'-ke-al,  a.  353.  Pestilentially  spotted. 

Peter-avort,  pe'-tur-wiirt,  s.  A  plant  somewhat 
diifercnt  from  St-John's-wort. 

Petition,  pe-tish'-un,  s.  Request,  entreaty,  sup- 
plication, prayer',  single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

To  Petition,  pe-tish'-im,  v.  a.  To  solicit,  to  sup- 
plicate, 

Petii  loivARiLY,  pe-tish'-dn-a-re-le,  ad.    By  way  of 

begging  the  question. 
Pet  11  lOXARY,  pe-tish'-un-a-re,  a.  Supplicatory,  coming 

with  petitions;  containing  petitions  or  requests. 
Petitioner,  pe-tish'-ua-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  offers 

a  petition. 

Petitory,  pet'-te-tur-e,  a.  512.     Petitioning,  claim- 
ing the  property  of  any  thing, 
^itf  For  the      see  Domestick. 

Petre,  pe'-ttir,  s,  416.    Nitre,  saltpetre, 

Petrescent,  pe-tres'-sent,  a.  510.  Growing  stone, 
becoming  stone. 

Petrifaction,  pet-tre-fak'-sliun,  s.  The  act  of  turning 
to  stone,  the  state  of  being  turned  to  stone;  that  which 
is  made  stone. 

Petrifactive,  pct-tre-fak'-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  form  stone. 

Petrification,  p6t-tre-fe-ka'-slifin,s.  A  body  formed 

by  changing  other  matter  to  stone. 
Petrifick,  pe-ti'H'-fik,  a.  509.     Having  the  power 

to  change  to  stone. 
To  Petrify,  pet'-trc-fi,  V.  a.  183.  To  change  to  stone. 
7'o  Petrify,  pet'-tre-fi,  v.  n.    To  become  stone. 
Petrol,  pe'-trol. 
Petroleum,  pc-tro'-le-fiin,  j 

black,  lloatiiig  on  the  water  of  springs. 
Petronel,  pct'-tro-nCl,  s.    A  pistol,  a  small  gun  used 

by  a  horseman. 
Petticoat,  pet'-te-kote,  s.      The  lower  part  of  a 

woman's  dress. 

Pettifogger,  pet'-te-fog-gur,  s.  A  petty  small-rate 
lawyer, 

Pettiiness,  pCt'-te-nes,  s.     Smallness,  littleness,  lu- 

considerableness,  unimportance. 
Pettish,  pCt'-ti."«li,  a.    Fretful,  peevish. 
Pettishn'ess,  pct'-tjsh-iies,  s.  Fretfulness,  peevishness. 
Pettitoes,  pet'-te-tozc,  s.    The  feet  of  a  sucking  pig; 

feet,  in  contempt. 
Petto,  pfit'-to,  ad.    In  Petto.  Italian,  The  breast  ( 

ligurative  of  privacy. 
Petty,  pct'-te,  a.    Small,  inconsiderable,  little. 
Pettvcov,  pot'-te-koe,  s.    An  herb. 
Petulance,  p^-t'-tslu'i-laiise, 
Petu L A  .\ c V,  p 1 1'- tshu-lan-st!', 

ncss,  wantonness. 
Petulant,  pCt'-tsliu-ltint,  a.  46L    Saucy,  perverse, 

wanton. 

PETULA^TLY,  ])et'-tsliu-lant-le,  ad.    With  petulance, 

with  saucy  pertness. 

Pkw,  pii,  .s.    A  seat  cuclused  in  a  church. 

Pewet,  pe-Mit,  s.  99.    A  water  fowl ;  the  lapwing. 

Pemtek,  pu'-tAr,  s.  98.     A  compound  ctf  metals,  tin 

artificial  metal :  the  plates  and  dishes  in  a  hou^c. 
F'ewterer,  pii'-ti"ir-i'\r,  .v.  A  smith  who  \iorks  in  pewter. 
PiiAENOME\o>,  fc-noiu'-(!-non,  .v.    ( I'his  has  hontetinies 

riiavuomenu  in  the  plural.)   An  appearance  in  the  works 

of  nature. 


S.      A   liquid  bitumen. 


s.    Saucincss,  peevish* 


PHI  (  355  ) 

nor  167,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tab  172,  bull  173 


PHAETOX,  fa-c-ton,  s.    A  kind  of  high  opea  carnage 

upon  four  M  heel^,  used  for  pleasure. 
Phalanx,  iVi'-hinks,  or  fal'-hink.s  s.    A  troop  of  me.. 

^'tL^L^coucI  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  more 
ire^Jral;  but  the  lirst  is  more  analogical.  lt'.r^*"\  ^^I'Tn 
umu.ce  a  Lalin  or  Greek  word  of  two  syllables,  having  a 
sinffle  consonant  between  two  vowels,  we  always  make  tHe 

-    o  I   1   ;,,  ..otiirni     ii'linii  such 


first  vowel  long;  it  is  very  natural,  when  such  « 
transplanted  whole  into  our  own  language,  to  proiiou 
in  the  same  manner.   Tliat  the  quautiiy  ot  the  oriff.n 


a  word  i.> 
nee  it 
al  has 

verv  little  to  do  in  this  case,  may  be  seen  ""f e^^/j'^  "/j'-',' 
Drawa  544;  and  yet  nothing  but  an  absurd  regai  d  to  thi- 
cNmld  ha?e  inilueuJed  the  generality  of  speakers  to  i;;-";'""^^ 
this  word  with  the  lir^t  vowel  short,  «'''\'':*'^{.>  ,  ' 
jsreuuine  analo-y  of  our  own  language^  as  Di.  f  ' 

it,  and  contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  we  P»«''"''»^'^^/"^ 
word  in  the  original;  for  though   ocal,  -^"^'"fj' ^i;;  '  1 

have  the  iirst  vowel  short  in  the  Latin  ^-^^/Z'^";' 
labor,  we  pronounce  them  both  ,n  Latin  and  English  accoid- 


ing  to  our  own  anaiogy 


a.  See  Fantastical. 


religion 


a.  Re 


with  the  0  and  a  long  and  open, 
r&e  same  may  be  nb.-7erved  "j:  "^^^ ^Z'*^  .^T'J^';;:- J.l' 
tiie  word  in  question,  theretore,  the  autliority  ot  Mi. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  an'd  Dr.  Ash  vv^io  make  the  l.rst  vowel 
Jonir,  oul^it  to  outweigh  that  of  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr.  Peiiy, 
Entlck,  and  Uuchanaii,  who  make  it  short. 
Phantasm,  tVin'-tuzm,  ^  j  y^.^^  j^,^^  j^j,.y  appear- 
Ph  \m'asma,  fiin-tiix -mil, ) 

ance;  something  appearing  only  to  iiaagmatiou. 
Phantastical,  tilu-tiis'-te-kiil, 
Pkaxtastick,  fiui-ti'isi'-tik,  509. 

Phantom,  faii'-tfim,  s.  166.    A  spectre,  au  apparition ; 

a  fancied  vision.       ,         ,  ,  ,       .  n 

Pharisucal,  far-re-sa-e-kal,  a.    Ritual,  externally 

reli-^iouo,  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose 

coiis'sied  almost  wholly  in,ctii;f»">»'«^-  - 
Phakmaceutical,  far-ma-su -te-kal,  ouJ. 
Pharmaceutick,  fiir-ma-sii'tik, 

laling  to  the  knov^  ledge  or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  preparation 

of  medicines.  ,        »  ,  4i/  n       i.         K.ia  * 

Pharmacologist,  far-ma-kol -lo-jist>  s.  a 
writer  upon  drugs.  4.,  .i  .t  „.    ,       ,  , 

Pharmacology,  tar-ma-kol  -lo-je,  s.  The  kuovfledge 
of  druffs  and  medicines.  ^ 

Pii  uiMACOPOEiA,  far-ina-ko-pe -ya,  s.  A  dispensatory, 
a  book  containing  rules  for  the  composition  of  medicines. 

Pharmacoj>olist,  far-ma-kop'-po-li.<t,  s.  Au  apothe- 
cary, one  who  sells  medicines. 

Pharmacy,  far'-ma-se,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of  pre- 
paring medicines,  the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Pharos,  fa-ros,  s.  544.   Alight-house,  a  watch-tovrer. 

Pharyngotomy,  far-in-got'-to-ine,  s.  The  act  ot 
making  an  incision  into  the  windpipe,  used  wheu  some 
tumour  in  the  throat  hinders  respiration. 

Pharynx,  fa -rinks,  s.  The  upper  part  of  the  gullet, 
below  the  larynx.  — See  PAa/anx. 

Phasis,  fa -sis,  S.  the  plural.  Phases.)  Appear- 

ance exhibited  by  any  hotly,  as  the  changes  ot  the  moon 

Pheasant,  fez' --/int,s.  A  kind  of  wild  cock ;  a  beautilul 
large  bird  ol  game. 

To  Pheese,  feze,  v.  a.  To  comb,  to  fleece,  to  curry 
Obsolete. 

Phenix   fe -niks,  s.     The  bird  which  is  supposed  to 

exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. 
Phenomenon,  fe-nt'nu -nie-non, s.  Appearance,  visible 

quality ;  any  thing  that  strikes  by  a  new  appearance 
Phial,  ft'-al,  s.    A  small  bottle.^ 
Philanthropy,  fil-an'-t/iro-pe,  s.  131.     Love  of 

mankind,  good  nature.  , 
To  Philip,  fil'-lp,  v.  a.    To  give  a  smart  stroke  with 

the  end  of  a  linger  bent  against  the  thumb,  and  suddenly 

S-^l^have^^iiot  met  with  this  word  in  any  Dictionary 
have  seen,  but  have  heard  it  in  a  thousand  conversations 
where  it  has  been  used  without  scruple.  It  means  a  ve 


—  oil  291)  —  pound  313      thin  466,  this  469. 

The  word  that  Mr,  Walker  has  so  frequently  heard  is 
Fillip.,  which  see. 
Philippick,  fii-lip'-pik,  S.   Any  Invective  declamation. 

Invective  orations  are  so  called  from  thone  of  De- 
mosthenes, pronounced  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and 
which  abounded  with  the  sharpest  invectives. 
Philologer,  fe-lol'-lo-jur,  s.  131.    One  whose  chief 

study  is  language,  a  grammarian,  a  critick. 
Philological,  fil-o-lod'-je-kal,  a.     Critical,  gram- 
matical. 4  /   t  - 
PiMLOLOGisT,  fe-lol'-lo-jisit,  s.  131.    A  critic,  a  gram- 
niariati. 

Philology,  fts-ltir-lo-je,  s.  131.  538.  Criliclirni,  gram- 
matical learning. 
Philomel,  fil'-lo-mel,      \        The  nightingale. 

Coloured  like  a  dead  leaf. 

A  maa  deep  ia 


Philomela,  fil-lo-ine'-la 
PiiiLOMOT,  fil'-o-inot,  a. 
Philosopher,  fe-los'-so-fur,  s.  131. 

knowledge,  either  moral  or  natural.^    ^  ^ 
Philosophkr's  stone,   fe-los'-so-furz-stone,  s.  A 
stone  dreamed  of  by  alchymists,  which,  by  its  touch,  cou- 
verts  base  metals  into  gold. 
Philosophick,  fil-l6-zof'-fik,  425.  509 
Philosophical,  fjl-lo-zof'-fe-kal, 
ins:  to  philosophy,  suitable  to  a  philosopher 


Belong- 
skilful  in 


philosophy ;  friigiil,  abstemious.  ^     ^  ^ 
Philosophically,  fil-lo-zof'-fc-kal-e,  ad,  h 


a  phi- 


losophical manner,  rationally,  wisely. 
itr  Mr.  Ij'lieridiin  seems  very  properly  to  have  marked  the  » 
in  this  and  the  two  preceding  words,  aspronouueed  like  z.— 
For  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  No.  425.  433. 
Philosophism,  fe-lt)s'-o-fizili,  s.  Visionary  or  unfound- 
ed philosophy.  . 

This  word  has  been  brought  into  use  sincethet  rench  re- 
volution, andis  generally  meantto  ridicule  the  absurd  systems 
of  philosophy  that  revoliilion  has  been  produetive  of.    In  thia 
ense  it  has  Deen  u^ed  by  one  of  the  best  writers  ofourowu 
country,  Dr.  Barrovv  ,  on  Education,  where  he  says.  "Anedu- 


sineular  action  of  the  hand  which  can  be  expressed  by  n( 
other  word;  and  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  the  language 
If  i  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  is  derived  from  phdi/ppick 
the  smartness  of  the  stroke  being  similar  to  the  asperity  o 
the  oration. 

Philip,  fil'-ip,  s.    A  smart  stroke  with  the  end  of  the 
finger  beat  against  the  thumb,  aad  suddenly  straitened 


cation,' without  pre,udire*,  is,  indeed,  a  notion  dictated  by 
the  true  spirit  o[ pkilosophisin,  and  expressed  in  its  own  jar- 
gon; for  it  is  in  practice  an  impossibility,  aud  in  terms  little 
ess  than  a  contradiction,"  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
To  Philosophize,  fe-los -so-fize,  v.  n.     To  play  the 

philosopher,  to  reason  like  a  philosopher. 
Philosophy,  fc-los'-so-fe,  s.     Knowledge  natural  or 
moral;  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural  effects  are 
explained  ;  reasoning,  argumentation  ;  the  course  ot  sciences 
read  in  the  schools. 
Philter,  fU'-tiir,  s.  98.     Something  to  cause  love. 

\tr  This  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  iMtre.—  See 
Principles,  No.  4Ui. 

To  Philter,  fil'-tur,  v.  a.    To  charm  to  love. 
Phiz,  fiz,  s.    The  face.    A  low  word. 
Phlebotomist,  fle-bot'-to-raist,  s.     One  that  opens 

a  vein,  a  blood-letter.      .  ,    ,  , 
7b  Phlebotomize,  fle-bot -to-mize,  ij.  a.  To  let  blood. 
Phlebotomy,  iIc-l>ot'-to-me,  s.   Blood-letting,  the  art 

or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  medical  intentions. 
Phlegm,  flein,  s.  3b9.    The  watery  humour  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  the  tough  viscid  matter  discharged  by  coughing ;  water. 
Phlegmagogi  e,  llej^'-raa-gog,  s.  389.     A  purge  of 
the  milder  sort,  supposed  to  evacuate  phlegm,  aud  leave  the 
other  humours.  —  See  Fathognomonick. 
Phlegmatick,  fleg'-ma-tlk,  a.  510.     Abounding  in 

phlegm;  generating  phlegm ;  watery;  dull,  cold,  tngid. 
Phlegmon,  flej^'-inon,  s.  166.     An  inflammation,  a 

burning  tumour.  ,  ,     ,  , 
Phlegmonous,  flcg  -mo-nus,  a.  Inflammatory,  burning. 
Phleme,  fleme,  s.    An  instrument  which  is  placed  on 

the  vein,  and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow. 
Phlogistic,  llo-jis'-tik,  a.    Having  phlogiston. 
Phlogiston,  flo-jls -ton,  or  flo-gls'-ton,  s.  560.  A 
chymical  liquor  extremely  inflammable ;  the  inflammable 
part  of  any  body. 

Professors  ofevery  art  think  they  add  to  its  dignity,  not 
only  by  deriving  the  terms  of  it  from  the  Greek,  but  by  pro- 
nouncing those  terms  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  lan- 
ffuaffe.  For  this  reason  our  pronunciation  becomes  full  ot  ano- 
malies, and  the  professors  of  an  art  speak  one  language,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  another.  Those,  therefore,  v»hoare  not 
chymists,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enter  their  protest  against 

y  y  3 
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tSr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  m^t  95 


the  irregular  sound  of  the  gm  this  and  similar  words.  Pro- 
nouncing' the  g  soft,  would  only  hurt  the  pride  of  the  professor; 
but  prououiiciiig  it  hard,  would  hurt  tile  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage.—  See  Heterogeneous 
Phosphor,  fos'-fur,  KiH. 


Phosphorus:,  fos  -fo-riis, 


5.    The  morning  star ;  a 


chymical  substance  which  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  fire. 
Phrase,  fr<ize,  s.    An  idiom,  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar 

to  a  language ;  an  expression,  a  mode  of  speech. 
To  Phrase,  fraze,  v.  a.    To  style,  to  call,  to  terra. 
Phraseology,  fra-ze-ol'-Io-je,  s.  518.  Style,  diction; 
a  phrase  book. 

Phrenetick,  fi*e-net'-ik,  a.  Mad,  inflamed  in  the  brain, 
franlick. 

ftr  This  word,  as  well  as  phrenitis,  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  with  the  accent  ou  the  first  f-yllable ;  in  which,  though 
he  is  contrary  to  analogy,  lie  is  consistent.  But  Dr.  Johnson, Dr 
Kenrick,  and  iVlr.  Barclay,  pronounce//  t«efic/r  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable, and /)/irenjfi5  with  the  accent  on  the  second. 
That  the  penultimate  accent  is  the  true  pronunciation  iuboth 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  consult  analogy,  50f) ;  and  that 
it  is  most  in  u?o,  may  appear  from  the  additional  suffrages  of 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr,  IVares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  W.  Johnston,  En- 
tick,  Bailey,  and  Feniiing. 

Phremtis,  fre-nl'-tls,  s.  503.  Madness ;  iuflammation 
of  the  brain.^ 

Phrexsy,  fren  -ze,  s.    Madness,  frantickness. 

Phthisical,  tlz'-ze-kal,  a.  413.  Wasting. 

Phthisick,  tlz'-zik,  413.)  . 

Phthisis,  tM'-sls,  5i4.^    T'    A  consumption. 

Phylactery,  fe-lak'-ter-e,  s.  A  bandage  on  which  was 
inscribed  some  memorable  sentence. 

Physical,  fiz'-ze-kal,  a.  Relating  to  nature  or  to  na- 
tural philosophy,  not  moral;  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
healing;  medicinal,  helpful  to  health  ;  resembling  pliysick. 

Physically,  fiz'-ze-kal-le,  ad.  According  to  nature, 
by  natural  operation,  not  morally. 

Physiciax,  fe-zish'-an,  s.  One  who  professes  the  art 
of  healing. 

Physick,  tiz'-zik,  s.  The  science  of  healing;  medicines, 
remedies;  in  common  phtaae,  a  purge. 

To  Physick,  fiz'-z!k,  v.  a.  To  purge,  to  treat  with 
physick,  to  cure. 

Physicotheology,  fiz-ze-ko-t^e-ol'-lo-je,  s.  Divini- 
ty enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  philosophy. 

Physiogxomer,  fizh-e-og'-no-mur,  or  fiz  e-og'- 
no-mur, 

Physiognomist,  flzh-e-6g'-n6-m!st,  518. 
One  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  future  fortune  by'the 
features  of  the  face. 
t!r  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  s  in  these  words  like 
zh,  we  need  only  appeal  to  analogy.    S,  before  a  diphthong  be- 
gianiugMith  t,  and  having  the  accent  before  it,  either  primary 
or  secondary,  always  goes  into  zA,  as  may  be  seen,  Principles 
No.  451.  The  secondary  accent  on  the  iirst  syllable  of  these 
words  gives  a  feebleness  to  the  second,  which  occasions  the  as 
piration  of  «  as  much  as  in  evasion,  adhesion,  etc.  where  the  s 
is  preceded  bv  the  primary  accent.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow 
ledged,  that  this     far  from  being  the  most  general  prouuncia 
tion.— See  Ecclesiastick.   ^  ^     ^  , 
Pjiysiogxomy,  fizh-e-og'-no-me,  s.    The  art  of  dis 
covering  the  temper,  and  foreknowing  the  fortune  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face ;  the  face,  the  cast  ot  the  look. 
i^r  There  is  a  prevailing  mispronunciation  of  this  word,  by 
leaving  out  the  g,  as  if  the  word  were  French.  If  this  arises  from 
ignorance  of  the  common  rules  of  spelling,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  g  is  always  pronounced  before  n  when  it  in  not  in  tlie  same 
nyllablc;  as  sig  nifti,  ivdig-nity,  etc.  but  if  alFeclalion  be  the 
cause  of  this  error,'l)r.  Young's //ore  o/jPome  will  be  the  best 
cure  for  it.— See  Pat  ho  gnomon  irk. 

Phybiological,  fizli-c-o-lod'-je-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
doctrine  of  the  natural  constitution  of  thing?. 

Physiologist,  fizh-c-or-l6-jibt,s.  A  writer  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Physiology,  fSzli-e-ol'-lo-j*',  s.  518.     The  doctrine 

of  the  conhtitution  of  the  works  of  nature. 
pHYTivoHors,  fi'-tiv'-Yo-rfis,  a.  518.    That  cata  grass 

or  any  vegetable. 
Phytography,  fl-tog'-graf-fc,  «.  518.  A  dcacription 

of  plants.  ^  ^ 

pjivTOLOGY,  fi-tol'-lo-jc,  8.518.  The  doctrlno  of plants, 

botaoical  dUcourtie. 
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pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  m5ve  164, 

PiACULAR,  pl-ak'-ku-Iar,  IIG.  j       ^   .         ,  . 
PiACULOLs,  pi-ak'-ku-lfis,        j        Expiatory,  having 
the  power  to  atone,-  such  as  requires  expiation ;  criminal, 

atrociously  bad. 

PiA-MATER,  pi-a-ma -tar,  s.  98.  A  thin  and  delicate 
membrane,  vrhich  lies  under  the  dura  mater,  and  covers 
immediately  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

PiANET,  pi'-a-net,  s.  A  bird,  the  lesser  woodpecker; 
the  magpie. 

Piaster,  pl-as'-tiu',  s.  132.  An  Italian  coin,  about 
live  shillings  sterling  in  value. 

Piazza,  pe-az'-za,  s.  132.  A  walk  under  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars. 

Pica,  pi'-ka,  s.  Among  printers,  a  particular  sized  type 
or  letters. 

Picaroon,  pik-ka-roon',  s.    A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

To  Pick,  pik,  v.  a.  To  cull,  to  choose  ;  to  take  up, 
to  gather;  to  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious,  by 
gleaning  out  either  part ;  to  clean  by  gathering  off  gradually 
any  thing  adhering;  to  pierce,  to  strike  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment; to  j-trike  with  bill  or  beak, to  peck;  to  rub;  to  open  a  lock 
by  a  pointed  instrument;  to  Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat,a  prover- 
bial expression  for  one  linding  fault  with  another. 

To  Pick,  pik,  v.  n.    To  eat  slowly  and  by  small  mor- 
sels ;  to  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 
Pick,  pik,  s.    A  sharp-pointed  iron  tool. 
Pickapack,  pik'-a-])ak,  ad.     In  manner  of  a  pack 

upon  the  back.  A  vulgar  phrase. 
Pickaxe,  pik'-aks,  s.    An  axenotmadeto  cutbatpicrce, 

an  axe  with  a  sharp  point. 
PiCKBACK,  plk'-biik,  a.    On  the  back. 
Picked,  pik'-ked,  a.  366.    Sharp,  smart. 
To  PiCKEER,  plk-keer,  v.  a.  To  pirate,  to  pillage,  to 

rob;  to  make  a  flying  skirmish. 
Picker,  pik'-kur,  s.  98.    One  who  picks  or  culls;  a 

pickaxe,  an  instrument  to  pick  with. 
Pickerel,  plk'-kiir-il,     99.    A  small  pike. 
Pickerel-weed,  pik'-kur-il-weetl,  s.    A  water  plant 

from  Mhich  pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generated. 
Pickle,  pik'-kl,  s.  405.     Any  kind  of  salt  liquor,  in 

which  flesh  or  other  substance  is  preserved;  thing  kept  iu 

pickle;  condition,  state. 
To  Pickle,  pik'-kl,  v.  a.    To  preserve  in  pickle ;  to 

season  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad,  as  a  Pickled 

rogue.    A  low  phrase. 
Pickleherrixg,  pik-kl-her'-Ing,  s.    A  jack-pudding, 

a  merry-andrf'w,  a  buffoon. 
Picklock,  pik'-lok,  s.    An  instrument  by  which  looks 

are  opened;  the  person  who  picks  locks. 

Pickpocket,  pik'-pok-it,  |  „    .  „ .  ^    ,      .   i  . 
ri  h, '    '2         '  >  S.   A  thief  who  steals  by 

PicKPURSE,  pik -purse,    |  ' 

putting  his  hand  privately  into  the  pocket  or  purse. 
Picktooth,  plk'-tOot/r,  s.    Au  iustrumeut  by  Mhichthe 

teeth  are  cleaned. 
PiCKTHATVK,  pik'-t^iiiik,  s.     An  oflicious  fellow,  who 

does  what  he  is  not  desired. 
PiCT,  pikt,  s.    A  painted  person. 
Picture,  pik'-tshure,  s.  461.  A  resemblance  of  persons 

or  things  in  colours ;  the  science  of  painting;  the  works  of 

painters;  any  resemblance  or  representation. 

To  PicTi'RE,  pik'-tshure, 

by  painting;  to  represent. 
PicTt  REsQiE,  pik-tshu-rcsk',  a.     Expressed  happil/ 

as  in  a  picture. 
To  Piddle,  pid'-dl,  v.  71.  405.    To  pick  at  table,  to 

feed  squeamishly  and  without  appetite;  to  triile,  to  attend 

to  small  parts  rather  than  to  th<;  main. 
PiDDLER,  pid'-dl-i\r,  s.  98.    One  that  cats  squeamishly 

and  Mithout  appetite. 
PlE,  pi,  S.     Any   crust  baked  with   something  in  it ;  a 

magpie,  a  party-coloured  bird  ;  the  old  popish  .service  book, 

80  called  from  the  coIour.t  of  liie  text  and  rubrick. 
PiERALD,  pl'-bald,  a.    Of  various  colours,  diversified  in 

colour. 

Piece,  pcesc,  S.  A  patch;  a  fragment;  a  port;  a  pic- 
lure ;  n  composition,  performance;  a  single  great  gun;  a 
iiaiid  gun  ;  a  coin,  a  single  piece  of  monry  ;  in  ridirulrand 
contempt,  aH,a  Piece  of  a  lawyi  r;  a  J'icce,  to  each  ;  ofuPieco 
with,  like,  of  the  same  sort,  united,  the  name  with  the  rest. 


V.  a.    To  paint,  to  represent 
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ii5r  167,  not  163  —  tiihe  171,  t^h  172,  bdU  173,  —  6U  299 

To  Piece,  peese,  v.  a.  To  enlarge  by  the  addition  of 
a  piece ;  to  joiu,  to  unite ;  to  Piece  out,  to  increase  by  addition. 

To  Piece,  peese,  v.  n.  To  joiu,  to  coalesce,  to  be 
compacted. 

PiECER,  pecs'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  pieces. 
PiECELEss,  pees'-les,  a.    Whole,  compact,  not  made  of 

separate  pieces. 
Piecemeal,  pees  -melc,  ad.    In  pieces ,  in  fragments. 
Piecemeal,  pees'-mele,  a.    Single,  separate,  divided. 
Pied,  pide,  a.  283.    Variegated,  party-coloured. 
PiEDNESs,  pide -lies,  s.    Variegation,  diversity  of  colour. 
Pieled,  pild,  a.    Bald.  Obsolete. 
Piepowder  court,  pi'-pou-dfir,  s. 

This  word  is  derived  frnm  the  French  pte,  a  foot,  and 
Voudre.  dusty  ;  q.  d.  Dusty-loot  C«urt.-"A  Court  he  d  in  tairs, 
particularly  at  Uartholomew Fair,in  West  Smilhlield,  Loudon- 
10  do  justice  to  buyers  and  seller 


^.^  „  ,  and  to  redress  disorders 

coianiitted  in  lhem.'''~Such  was  the  old  derivation  of  this  word; 
but  the  late  Daiues  Barrington,  and  Black«tone  atter  mm,  de- 
rive it  with  much  more  probability  fvom  Fied  PuUheaux^  a 
pedler.— J/ason'*  Supplement  to  Johnson  s  Dictionarij. 
Pier,  peer,  s.  275.    One  of  the  columns  on  which  the 

arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 
To  Pierce,  peersc,  or  perse,  v.  a.    To  penetrate,  to 
enter,  to  force;  to  touch'the  passions,  to  affect. 

What  has  been  observed  of  the  word^ierce  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  this  word  and  its  compounds. 
To  Pierce,  peerse,  or  perse,  v.  n.    To  mate  way  by 
force ;  to  strike,  to  move,  to  affect ;  to  enter,  to  dive ;  to  affect 
severely.  ^  ,    ,  - 

Piercer,  peers'-fir,  or  pers  -iir,  s.  An  instrument  that 
bores  or  penetrates;  the  part  with  which  insects  perforate 
bodies;  one  who  perforates  ^ 
PiERcixGLY,  peer-sing-le,  or  pers -ing-le,  ad.  4iU 

Sharply.  ,  ,  ,   -        -  ?   '  '  « 

PiERCixG?fESS,  peer-sing-nes,  or  pers-ing-nes,  s 

275.   Power  of  piercing. 
Piety,  pi'-e-te,  s.   Discharge  of  duty  to  God;  duty  to 

parents,  or  those  in  superiour  relation 
Pig,  pig,  s.    A  young  sow  or  boar ;  an  oblong  mass  of 

lead  or  unforged  iron. 
To  Pig,  pig,  v.  n.    To  farrow,  to  bring  pigs. 
Pigeon,  pid'-jin,  s.  259.    A  fowl  well  kuown. 
PiGEOXFOOT,  pld'-jln-fut,  s.    An  herb. 
Pigeo>livered,  pld'-jin-liv-urd,  a.  Mild,  soft,  gentle 

timid. 

PiGGiv,  pig'-gin,  S.  382.  In  the  northern  provinces  a 
small  vessel.  i.  i. 

PlGHT,  plte.  Old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  oi ritcfl.  Pitch- 
ed, placed,  fixed,  determined.  Obsolete. 

Pigment,  pig'-iiient,s.  Paint,  colour  to  be  laid  on  any  body 

Pigmy,  pig'-me,  s.  A  small  nation,  fmjp^  t^.  i.r  <1p. 
voured  by  the  cranes.  , 

Pignoration,  pig-no-rii'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  pledging 

PiGNtT,  pig-'nut,  s.    An  earth  nut. 

Pigsney,  plgz'-ne,  s.  A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl 
Obsolete. 

Pike,  pike,  s.  A  large  fish  of  prey;  a  long  lance  used 
by  the  foot  soldiers  to  keep  off  the  horse,  to  which  bayonet 
have  succeeded  ;  a  fork  used  in  husbandry  ;  among  turners 
two  iron  springs  between  which  any  thing  to  be  turned  i 
fastened. 

Piked,  p!k'-ked,  a.  366.  Sharp,  acuminated,  ending  in 
a  point.  -  ,    .  ,  .. 

PiKEMAN,  plW-raan,  ».  88.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike 

Pikestaff,  pike'-stiif,  s.    The  wooden  frame  of  a  pike 

Pilaster,  pe-las'-tur,  s.  132.  A  square  column  sometime 
insulated,  but  oftener  set  within  a  wall,  and  only  showing 
a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

PiLCHER,  pilt8li'-ur,s.  98.  A  furred  gown  or  case,  any 
thing  lined  with  fur;  obsolete;  a  fish  like  a  herring 

Pile,  pile,  S.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the 
eround  to  make  firm  a  foundation ;  a  heap,  an  accumula 
tion;  any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burned;  anedihce 
a  building;  a  hair;  hairy  surface,  nap;  one  side  of  a  coin 
the  reverse  of  cross;  in  the  plural,  Pi7e«,  the  haemorrhoids 

To  Pile,  pile,  v.  a.  To  heap,  to  lay  oae  tiling  on 
another ;  to  fill        something  heaped. 


PIN 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  mis  469. 

PiLEATED,  pll'-e-a-ted,  a.  507.  In  the  form  of  a  cover 
or  hat. 

PiLER,  plle'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  accumulates. 
To  Pilfer,  pil'-fur,  v.  a.    To  steal,  to  gain  by  petty 
robbery. 

To  Pilfer,  pU'-fur,  v.  n.  98.  To  practise  petty  theft. 
Pilferer,  pU'-fur-ur,  s.    One  who  steals  petty  things. 
PiLFERiNGLY,  pU'-f dr-iiig-le,  od.    With  petty  larceny, 
tilchingly. 

PiLFERY,  pll'-fur-e,  s.    Petty  theft. 
Pilgrim,  pir-grim,  s.    A  traveller,  a  wanderer,  par- 
ticularly one  who  travels  on  a  religious  account. 
To  Pilgrim,  pil'-grim,  v.  n.    To  wander,  to  ramble. 
Pilgrimage,  pil'-grim-adje,  s.  90.    A  long  journey, 

travel,  more  usually  a  journey  on  account  of  devotion. 
Pill,  pil,  s.    Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  mass. 
To  Pill,  pil,  v.  a.    To  rob,  to  plunder. 
To  Pill,  pil,  v.  a.    For  Peel,  to  strip  off  the  bark. 
To  Pill,  pil,  v.  n.    To  come  off  in  flakes  or  scoriae. 

This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  should  be  written  peeZ.  To 
strip  off  the  bark  or  rind  of  any  thing  is  universally  so  pro- 
nounced; but  when  it  is  written  pill,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce it  peel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done,  without  making  the 
eye  contradict  the  ear  too  palpably.  I  ara  of  opinion  that  the 
pronunciation  ought  to  conform  to  the  orthography.  —See 
Bowl. 

Pillage,  pil'-lidje,  s.  90.    Plunder,  something  got  by 

plundering  or  pilling;  the  act  of  plundering. 
To  Pillage,  pU'-licljc,  v.  a     To  plunder,  to  spoil. 
Pillager,  pir-lltlje-iir,  s.  98.    A  plunderer,  a  spoiler. 
Pillar,  pil'-lur,  s.  88.  A  column ;  a  supporter,  a  main- 
taiuer. 

Pillared,  pil'-lurd,  a.  359.    Supported  by  columns-, 

having  the  form  of  a  column. 
Pillion,  pU'-yun,  s.  113.    A  soft  saddle  set  behind  a 

horseman  for  a  woman  to  sit  on ;  a  pad,  a  low  saddle. 
Pillory,  pU'-lilr -e,  s.  557.    A  frame  erected  on  a  pillar, 
and  made  with  holes  and  folding  boards,  through  which 
the  heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are  put. 
To  Pillory,  pU'-lQr-e,  v.  a.  To  punish  w^ith  the  pillory. 
Pillow,  ijH'-Io,  s.  327.     A  bag  of  down  or  feathers 

laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on. 
To  Pillow,  pU'-lo,  v.  a.  To  rest  any  thing  on  a  pillow. 
Pilloweeer,  pll'-l«'>-b^re,  (  ^   ^.^^  ^^^^^     ^  ^.^^^^ 

Hairiness, 

Pilot,  pl'-lut,  s.  166.  He  whose  office  is  to  steer  the  ship. 
To  Pilot,  pl'-lut,  v.  a.  To  steer, to  direct  in  the  course. 
Pilotage,  pl'-lut-tidje,  s.  90.  Pilot's  skill,  know- 
ledge of  coasts  ;  a  pilot's  hire. 
Pimenta,  pe-nien'-ta,  s,  A  kind  of  spice  called  Ja- 
maica pepper,  all-spice. 
Pimp,  pimp,  s.    One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 

lust  of  others,  a  procurer,  a  pander. 
To  Pimp,  pimp,  v.  n.  To  provide  gratificatiottB  for  the 

lust  of  others,  to  pander. 
Pimpernel,  pim'-per-nel,  s.    A  plant. 
Pimping,  pimp'-ing,  a.  410.  Little. 
Pimple,  pim'-pl,  s.  405.    A  small,  red  pustoT©. 
Pimpled,  plm'-pld,  c  359.    Having  red  pustules,  ftiU 
of  pimples. 

Pin,  pin,  S.  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and  round 
head,  used  by  women  to  fasten  their  clothes;  any  thing  incon- 
siderable or  of  little  value  ;  any  thing  driven  to  hold  parts  to- 
gether, apeg,  a  bolt;  any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body ; 
that  which  locks  the  m  heel  to  the  axle  ;  the  pegs  by  yvhich  ma- 


Pillowcase,  pil'-lo-kase, 
PiLOsiTY,  pe-Ios'-se-te,  s.  132. 


sicians  stretch  or  relax  their  strings ; 
made  of  wood. 


cylindrical  roller 


To  Pin,  pin,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  pins ;  to  fasten,  to 
make  fast ;  to  join,  to  fix  ;  to  shut  up,  to  enclose,  to  coufiufi. 

PiNCASE,  pin'-kase,  s.    A  case  to  keep  pins  in. 

Pincers,  pin'-surz,  s.  An  instrument  by  which  nails 
are  drawn,  or  any  thing  is  gripped  which  requires  to  be  held 
hard. 

This  word  is  frequently  raispronounecd  pinchers. 
To  Pinch,  pinsh,  v.  a.    To  squeeze  between  the  fin- 
gers or  with  the  teeth ;  to  hold  hard  with  an  inslruinent ; 
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15-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — rae  93,  met  95- 


S.    A  miser. 


to  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid;  to  press  be- 
tween hard  bodies;  to  gall,  to  fret;  to  gripe,  to  straiten  ;  to 
distress,  to  pain  ;  to  press,  to  drive  to  difliculties. 
To  Pinch,  pinsih,  v.  n.  352.  To  act  with  force  so  as 
to  be  felt,  to  bear  hard  upon,  to  be  puzzling  ;  to  spare,  to  be 
frugal, 

PixCH,  pinsh,  S.  A  painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers,  a 
small  quantity  of  snuff  contained  between  the  finger  and 
thumb;  oppression,  distress  iutlicted;  difliculty,  time  of 
distress.  ^      ^  ^ 

PixcHBECK,  pinsh' -bek,  s.  A  compound  metal  resem- 
bling gold;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

PixcHFisT,  pinsh'-fist,      ^  I 

PixcHPEiVNY,  pinsh'-pen-ne, 

PiNCUSHiox,  pin'-kush-un,  s.  A  small  bag  stuffed  with 
bran  or  wool,  on  which  pins  are  stuck.  —  See  Cushion. 

PiNDUST,  pin'-dust,  s.  Small  particles  of  metal  made 
by  cutting  pins. 

Pine,  pine,  s.  A  tree. 

To  Pine,  pine,  v.  n.  To  languish,  to  wear  away  with 
any  kind  of  misery  ;  to  languish  with  desire. 

To  Pine,  pine,  v.  a.  To  wear  out,  to  make  to  languish  ; 
to  grieve  for,  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Pineapple,  pine'-up-pl,  s.    A  plant. 

Pineal,  pin'-ne-al,  a.  507.  Resembling  a  pine  apple. 
An  epithet  given  by  Des  Cartes  to  the  gland ,  which  he 
imagined  the  seat  of  the  sou|. 

PiNFEATHERED,  pln'-fe TH-urd,  a.  359.  Not  fledged 
having  the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 

Pinfold,  pin'-fold,  s.  A  place  in  which  beasts  are  con- 
fined. 

Pinguid,  ping'-gwid,  a.  340.    Fat,  unctuous 
Pinhole,  pin  -hole,  s.     A  small  hole,  such  as  is  made 

by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. 
Pinion,  pin'-yun,  s.  8.  113.  The  joint  of  the  wing  remot 

est  from  the  body  ;  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it  for  afea 

ther  or  quill  of  the  wing;  wing;  fetters  for  the  arms. 
To  Pinion,  pin'-yun,  v.  a.   To  bind  the  wings;  to  con- 
fine by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  sides  ;  to  shackle,  to  bind 
Pink,  pinj^k,  S.  408.   A  small  fragrant  flower  of  the  gil- 

liflower  k7nd;  an  eye,  commonly  a  small  eye,  as  Pink-eyed 

any  thing  supremely  excellent;  a  colour  used  !)y  paiaters; 

a  kiud  of  heavy  narrow-sterned  ship  ;  a  lisli,  the  minnow 
To  Pink,  plngk,  v.  a.  To  work  in  eyelet  holes,  to  pierce 

in  small  holes. 
To  Pink,  pingk,  v.  n.^  To  wink. 
Pinmaker,  pin'-mJik-ur,  s.    He  who  makes  pins. 
PiNMONEY,  pln'-raun-ne,  s.    A  certain  annuity  settled 

on  a  wife  to  defray  her  own  charges 
Pinnace,  pin'-as,  s.  91.    A  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of 

war.   It  seems  formerly  to  have  signified  rather  a  small 

sloop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  ship. 
Pinnacle,  p!n'-na-kl,  s.  405.     A  turret  or  elevation 

above  the  rest  of  the  building;  a  high  spiring  point. 
Pinner,  pln'-nfir,  s.  98.    The  lappet  of  a  head-dress 

which  flies  loose. 
Pint,  pint,  s.  105.    Half  a  quart;  in  medicine,  twelve 

ounces;  a  liquid  measure 
Pioneer,  pi-o-neer',  s.   One  whose  business  is  to  level 

the  road ,  throw  up  works ,  or  sink  mines  in  military 

operations. 

PioNY,  pi'-un-e,  s.  116.    A  large  flower. 
Ploi'8,  pi'-us,  a.  314.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  creat 
cd  beings  to  (Jod;  careful  of  the  duties  of  i  ear  relation 
PlOltiLY,  pi'-U8-le,  ad.   In  a  pious  manner,  religittusly 
Pip,  pi|>,  8.     A  defluxion  with  which  fowln  arc  troubled 
a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues ;  a 
Hpol  on  the  cards. 
To  Pip,  pip,  v.  n.  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  bird.  Little  used 
Pipe,  pipe,  s.     Any  bmp  hollow  body,  alube;  a  tube  o 
clay  ihrdugli  wliirli  ibe  I'linie  of  toliacco  is  drawn  into  the 
mouth;  an  instrunient  of  wind  muHick 
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office  oi°  the  exchequer;  a  liquid  measure  containing  two 
hogshead 

To  Pipe,  pipe,  t;.  n.    To  play  on  ihc  pipe;  to  have  a 
shrill  »tnund. 

Piper,  pi'-prtr,  «.  98.    One  who  plnys  on  the  pipe. 
PiPETRKE,  plpe'-tree,  s.    The  lilac  tree. 
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pine  105,  pin  107 -ni  1(>2,  mSve  164, 

Weak,  feeble,  sickly  ;  hot, 


410. 


A  small  earthen  boiler. 
A  sharp  apple. 

Pricking,  stimulating ; 


415. 


Piping,  plpe'-ing,  a. 

boiling. 
Pipkin,  pip'-kin,  s. 
Pippin,  pip'-pin,  s. 
Piquant,  pik'-kant, 

sharp,  pungent,  severe. 
Piquancy,  pik'-kan-se,  s.    Sharpness,  tartness. 
PiQUANTLY,  pik'-kant-le,  ad.   Sharply,  tartly. 
Pique,  peek,  s.  415.   An  ill  will,  an  olTence  taken,  petty 

malevolence  ;^  point,  nicety,  punctilio, 
fo  Pique,  peck,  v.  a.  112.  To  touch  with  envy  or  vi- 
ruleucy,  to  put  into  fret;  to  ofl"end ,  to  irritate;  to  value, 
to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point. 
To  PiQUEER,  pik-keer',  v.  a. —See  Pickeer. 
Piqueerer,  pik-keer'-ur,  s.    A  robber,  a  plunderer. 
Piquet,  pe-ket',  s.  415.    A  game  at  cards. 
Piracy,  pi'-ra-se,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing  on 

the  sea. — See  Privacy. 
Pirate,  pi' -rat,  s.  91.    A  sea-robber;  any  robber,  par- 
ticularly a  bookseller  who  seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 
To  Pirate,  pl'-rat,  v.  n.    To  rob  by  sea. 
To  Pirate,  pl'-rat,  v.  a.    To  take  by  robbery. 
Piratical,  pi-rat'-te-kal,  a.  132.  Predatory,  robbing, 

consisting  in  robbery. 
PiscATiON,  pis-ka-shun,  s.     The  act  or  pratice  of 
fishing. 

Piscatory,  pis'-ka-tur-e,  a.  512.    Relating  to  fishes. 

—  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Pisces,  pis'-ses,  s.     The  twelfth  sign  in  the  Zodiack, 

igured  by  two  fishes. 
Piscivorous,  pis-siv'-v6-riis,  a. 518.  Fisheating, living 
on  fish. 

Pish,  pish,  interj.    A  contemptuous  exclamation. 
To  Pish,  pish,  v.  n.    To  express  contempt. 
Pismire,  piz'-iuu'e,  s.  434.    An  ant;  an  emmet. 
To  Piss,  pis,  v.  n.    To  make  water. 
Piss,  pis,  s.    Urine,  animal  water. 

PissABED,  pis'-a-hM,  s.    A  yellow  flower  growing  in 
the  grass. 

PissBURNT,  pis'-hiirnt,  a.  Stained  with  urine ;  having  a 

colour  as  though  stained  with  urine. 
Pistachio,  pis-ta'-sho,  s.  The  pistachio  is  a  dry  fruit 

of  oblong  figure;  Pistich  nut. 
PisTiLLATiON,  pls-til-lji'-shiin,  s.  The  act  of  pounding 

in  a  mortar. 
Pistol,  pis'-tiil,  s.  166.    A  small  hand-gun. 
To  Pistol,  pis'-tfil,  v.  a.  To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 
Pistole,  pis-tole',  s.  A  coin  of  many  countries  and  many 

degrees  of  valuer 
Pistolet,  pIs-to-lSt',  s,    A  little  pistol. 
Piston,  pis'-tun,  s.  166.   The  moveable  part  in  several 

machine-,  as  in  pumps  and  syringes,  whereby  the  suction 

or  attraction  is  caused ;  an  embolus. 
Pit,  pit,  S.     A  hole  in  the  ground  ;  abyss,  profundity ; 

the  grave;  the  area  non  which  cocks  light ;  the  middle  part 

of  the  theatre;  any  hollow  of  the  body,  as  the  Pit  of  the 

stomacli,  the  arm-pit;  a  dint  made  Ity  the  finger. 
To  Pit,  pit,  v.  a.    To  sink  in  hollows. 
Pitapat,  pit'-a-piit,  s.  A  flutter,  a  palpitation;  a  light 

quick  step. 

Pitch,  pitsh,  s.    The  resin  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire 

and  inspissated;  any  degree  of  ele\ati«n  or  height;  state 
with  respect  to  lowness  or  height;  degree,  rate. 

To  Pitch,  pitsh,  v.  a.    To  fix,  to  plant;  to  order  re- 
gularly; to  tlirow  headlong,  to  cust  forward;  to  smear 
with  pitch  ;  to  darken. 
To  Pitch,  pitsh,  v.  n.    To  light,  to  drop;  to  fall  head- 
long; to  lix  choice;  to  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 
Pitcher,  pitsh'-ur,  s.  98.    An  earthen  vessel,  a  water- 
pot ;  an  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground,  in  Mhich  any 
thing  is  to  be  fixed. 
F*itchfork,  pitsh'-fork,  s.  A  fork  used  in  husba^idry. 
PlTCHlNESs,  pitsh'-e-n^'s,  s.   lllackncss,  darkness. 
Pitchy,  pi(sh'-e,  a.     Smeared  with  pitch;  having  the 

qualities  of  nttch ;  black,  «lark,  dismal. 
Pit-coal,  pit'-kole,  «.    Fossil  coal. 
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PiTMAV,  pit'-m.in,  s.  88.  He  that  iu  s«avviii2:  timber  works 

below  ill  the  pit. 
Pir-SAM",  pit'-siiw,  S.    A  large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of 

whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 
PiTEOrs,  pitdl'-e-us,  a.  263.     Sorrowful,  mournful, 

cxritiiig  pity ;  compassionate,  tender;  wretched,  paltry, 

PiTEOUSLY,  pltsli'-e-lis-le,  ad.    In  a  piteous  manner. 
PiTEOrsXESS,  pitsh'-e-ds-nes,  S.    Sorrowfulness,  ten- 
derness. 

Pitfall,  plt'-fiill,  s.  406.    A  pit  dug  and  covered,  into 

Mhich  a  passenger  falls  unexpectedly. 
Pith,  pW/t,  S.  467.    The  marrow  of  the  plant,  the  soft 

part  in  the  midst  of  the  wood;  marrou  ;  strength,  lorce; 

enerpv,  cogency,  fulness  of  sentiment,  closene-is  and  vigour 

of  thought  and  style;  weight,  moment,   principal  part; 

the  quintessence,  the  chief  part. 
Pithily,  pif/t'-e-le,  ad.    With  strength,  with  cogency. 
Pithiness,  pif/i'-e-nes,  s.    Energy,  strength. 
Pithless,  pif/i'-les,  a.  Wanting  pith ;  wanting  energy, 

wanting  force. 

Pithy,  pi(7i'-e,  a.   Consisting  of  pith ;  strong,  forcible, 
energeiick. 

Pitiable,  pit'-te-a-bl,  a.  40a.    Deserving  pity. 

izr  The  diphthong  ia,  in  this  word,  does  not  draw  the  pre- 
ceding t  to  fs/?,  as  in  piteous,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  prpserves  the  same  letter  pure  in  3i/^//- 
tier  Jf  eightier,  etc.  that  is,  the  terniittation  abie,  though 
derived  from  the  Latin,  is  often  used  in  composition  Aviih 
pure  English  words,  like  the  jiersonal  and  comparative  ternii- 
nations  er,  eth,  etc. ;  and  therefore  the  general  rule  in  English 
composition  is  adhered  to,  m  hich  is,  that  simples  preserve  their 
sound  and  accent,  whatever  terminations  are  annexed  to  them. 
PiTirUL,  pit'-te-flll,  a.  Melancholy,  moving  compas- 
sion; tender,  compassionate;  paltry,  contemptible,  de- 
spicable. 

Pitifully,  pit'-te-ful-e,  ad.  Mournfully,  in  a  manner 
that  moves  compa.-jsion ;  contemptibly,  despicably. 

PiTiFULNESS,  pit'-te-ful-nes,  s.  Tenderness,  mercy, 
compassion ;  despicableness,  conlemptibleness. 

Pitiless,  pit'-te-les,  a.  AVanting  pity,  wanting  compas- 
sion, merciless. 

PiTTAXCE,  pit'-tanse,  S.  An  allovrance  of  meat  in  a  mo- 
nastery ;  a  small  portion. 

Pituitary,  pe-tu -e-ta-re,  a.  Conducting  the  phlegm 

PiTUiTE,  pit'-tsliu-lte,  s.  155.  Phlegm. 

PiTUlTOUS,  pe-tu -e-tus,  a.  132.  Consisting  of  phlegm 

PiTY,  pit'-te,  S.  Compassion,  sympathy  v*ith  misery,  ten 
deruess  for  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  a  ground  of  pity,  a  sub- 
iect  of  pity  or  of  grief. 

7b  Pity,  p!t'-te,  v.  a.  To  compassionate  misery,  to 
regard  with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhajipiness. 

7b  Pity,  pit'-te,  v.  n.    To  be  compassionate. 

Pivot,  piv'-vut,  S.     A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns 

PlX,  plks,  s.     A  little  chest  or  box  in  which  the  co 
secrated  Host  is  kept  in  Roman  catholick  countries. 

Placable,  phi'-ka-bl,  u.  405.  Willing  or  possible  to 
be  appeased. 

itr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  IXares,  \\.  Johnston,  and  Bucha- 
nan, make  the  radical  a  in  this  word  and  its  deri\  otives  long 
as  1  have  done;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  aiulMr.  Perry  makeitshort 
Mr.  Scott  marks  it  both  wa^s,  but  seems  to  give  the  short 
Bound  the  preference,  by  placing  it  lirst.  This,  from  theshor 
tening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  it  must  be  confes 
Bed,  18  the  most  analogical,  535;  but  this  word  and  its  com 
panion,  capable^  seem  immoveably  fixed  in  the  long  sound  o 
ihe  anlepenuUimale,  though  the  o  in  the  same  situation  ii 
docible  and  indocible  evidently  inclines  to  the  short  sound 
— See  Incapable  and  Indoiil. 

Placability,  pla-ka-bil'-e-te, 
Placablkness,  pla'-ka-bl-nes, 

Willingness  to  be  appeased,  possibility  to  be  appeased. 
Placard,  plak-ard  ,  ' 
Placart,  plak-art'. 

An  edictj  a  declaration,  a  manifesto. 

Railey   places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
placard,  and  Penning  on  the  first  of  both  these  words:  all 
our  other  orthoepists  place  the  accent  as  I  have  done. 
Place,  plase,  s.    Particular  portion  of  space  ;  locality 

local  relation;  local  existence:  space  iu  general;  a  seat. 


residence,  mansion;  passage  in  writing ;  state  of  being, 
vaiiditv  ;  rank,  order  of  priority;  oftice,  publick  character 
or  einployineiit;  room,  way;  ground,  room. 
7b  Place,  pliise,  v.  a.    To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  or 

condition;  to  lix,  to  settle,  to  establish. 
Placer,  piii'-^^fir,  s.  98.    One  that  places. 
Placid,  pliiZ-sid,  a.    Gentle,  quiet;  soft,  mild. 
Placidly,  plas'-sid-le,  ad.    Mildly,  gently. 
Placit,  plas'-it,  S.     Decree,  determination. 
Plackkt,  or  Plaquet,  plak'-kit,  s.  99.    A  petticoat. 
Plagiarism,  pla -ja-nzin,  s.    Theft,  literary  adoption 

of  the  thoiigiils  or  works  of  another. 
Plagiary,  pla -ja-re,  s.  A  theft  in  literature,  one  wlio 
steals  the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another ;  the  crime  of 
literary  theft. 

tzr  Mr.  Elphinston  and  some  respectable  speakers  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  lirst  vowel  short,  as  if  written 
pldd  jaru;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick,  mark  it  with 
the  a  long,  as  if  written  play-jartj ;  and  to  know  which  is  the 
trne  pronunciation,  we  need  only  recur  to  analogy,  which 
tells  us  that  every  vowel ,  except  i,  having  the  accent,  and 
being  followed  by  a  diphthong,  is  long.  —See  Principles 
No.  505.  507. 

Plague,  plag,  s.  337.    Pestilence,  a  disease  eminently 
contagious  and  destructive ;  state  of  misery  j  any  thing 
troublesome  or  vexatious. 
io  Plaguk,  plii^,  V.  a.    To  infect  with  pestilence,  to 
trouble,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  torment,  to  afflict. 
Plaguily,  pla'-«^e-le,  ad.  560.    Vexatiously,  horridly. 
Plaguy,  pla'-ge,  a.  345.  Vexatious,  troublesome. 

lasc,  s,  202.    A  flat  lish. 
Plaiu,  plad,  s.  204.    A  striped  or  variegated  cloth,  an 
outer  loose  garment  worn  much  by  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland. 

Plaiiv,  plane,  a.  205.  Smooth,  level,  flat;  void  of  orna- 
ment, simple  ;  artless ;  honestly  rough,  open,  sincere ;  mere, 
bare ;  evident,  clear. 
Plain,  plane,  ad.  Not  obscurely ;  distinctly,  articulate- 
ly ;  simply,  with  rough  sincerity. 
PLAI^,  plane,  .s.  Level  ground,  open  flat;  afield  of  battle. 
io  Plaijn,  plane,  v.  a.    To  level,  tu  make  even. 
7b  Plaia,  plane,  v.  n.  To  lament,  to  wail.  Not  used. 
PLAI^DEALI^G,  plane-de'-l!ng,  a.    Acting  without  art. 
PlA1\D  EALING,  plane-de'-lhig,  s.  410.  Management 
void  of  art. 

Plainly,  plane'-le,  ad.  Levelly,  flatly;  without  orna- 
ment; without  gloss,  sincerely;  in  earnest,  fairly;  evi- 
dently, clearly. 
Plainness,  plane'-nes,  s.  Levelness,  flatness;  want  of 
ornament,  want  of  show;  openness,  rough  sincerity;  art- 
lessness,  simplicity. 
Plaint,  plant,  s.    Lamentation,  complaint,  lament,  ex- 

jiression  of  sorrow. 
Plaintful,  phint'-ful,  a.    Complaining,  audibly  sor- 
rowful. 

Plaintiff,  plane'-tif,  s.    He  that  commences  a  euitiu 
law  against  another,  opposed  to  the  defendant. 
i:^  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late  year.«,  pronounced 


guage  I  

lirstsyllable  of  this  word, like  plane,  is  now  the  current  pro- 
nunciation of  all  our  courts  of  justice.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  En- 
tick  agree  in  this  pronunciation. 

Plaintiff,  plane'-tif,  a.  Complaining  A  word  not  in 
use,  being  now  written  Plaintive. 

Plaintive,  plane'-tiv,  a.  Complaining,  lamenting,  ex- 
pressive of  sorrow. 

Plainwork,  plane'-Avurk,  S  Needlework  as  dis  in- 
guished  from  embroidery. 

Plait,  plate,  s.  202.    A  fold,  a  double. 

7b  Plait,  plate,  v.  a.  To  lold,  to  dotble;  o  weave, 
to  braid.  , 
There  ts  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if 

written  plete,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Plaiter,  pitite'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  plaits. 

Plan,  plan,  s.  A  scheme,  a  form,  a  model ;  a  plot  of  any 
building,  or  ichnograpby. 
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tS-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdU  83,  fat  81  —  m6  93,  mH  95 

To  Plax,  plan,  v.  a.   To  scheme,  to  form  In  design 
Plaxe,  plane,  s.    A  level  surface ;  an  iustrumeut  by 

Hhirii  tiie  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed. 
To  Plane,  plane,  v.  a.    To  level,  to  free  from  ine 

qualities ;  to  smooth  « ith  a  plane. 
Plaxe-tree,  plane'-tree,  s.    The  name  of  a  fine  tall 

tree. 

Pla\et,  plin'-it,  S.  99.  One  of  the  celestial  bodies  in 
our  system,  which  move  round  aud  receive  light  from  the 
sun. 

Planetary,  plan'-ne-tar-re,  c   Pertaining  to  the 

planets;  produced  by  the  planets. 
Planeticai.,  plan-net'-te-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  planets 
Planetstruck,  plan'-it-struk,  a.  Blasted. 
Pla-Msphere,  pliin'-ne-sfere,  s.  A  sphere  projected  on 

a  plane. 

Plaivk,  plangk,  s.  408.    A  thick  strong  board. 

To  Plank,  plangk,  v.  a.    To  cover  or  lay  with  planks 

Planoconical,  pla-no-kon'-ne-kal,  a.  Level  on  one 
side,  aud  conical  on  the  other. 

Planoconvex,  pla-no-kon'-veks,  a.  Flat  on  the  one 
side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Plant,  plant,  s.  Any  thing  produced  from  seed,  any  vege- 
table production;  a  saplin. 

{^r  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word ,  chiefly 
among  the  vulgar,  which  rhymes  it  with  aunt.  This  pronun- 
ciation 8eems  a  remnant  of  that  broad  sound  which  was  proba- 
bly given  to  the  a  before  two  consonants  in  all  words,  bui 
which  has  been  gradually  wearing  away,  and  which  is  now, 
except  in  a  few  words,  become  a  mark  of  vulgarity.  —See 
Principles,  i\o.  79. 

To  Plant,  plant,  r.  a.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order 
to  grow,  to  set,  to  generate;  to  place,  to  fix;  to  settle, 
to  establish,  as,  to  Plant  a  colony;  to  fill  or  adorn  with 
something  planted,  as  he  Planted  the  garden  or  the  coun- 
try;  to  direct  properly,  as,  to  Plant  a  cannon. 

Plantage,  plan'-tidje,  s.  90.    An  herb. 

Plantain,  plan'-tin,  s.  202.  An  herb;  a  tree  in  the 
West  IndieSj  which  bears  an  esculent  fruit. 

Plantal,  plan'-tal,  a.  88.    Pertaining  to  plants. 

Plantation,  plan-ta -shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
planting;  the  place  planted ;  a  colony;  introduction,  estab- 
lishment. 

Planted,  plant'-ed,  a.  This  word  seems  in  Shakespeare 
to  signify  settled,  well-grounded. 

Planter,  plant'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  sows,  sets,  or  cul- 
tivates ;  one  who  cultivates  grounds  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  ^ 

Plash,  plaeli,  8.  A  small  lake  or  puddle  of  water;  branch 

partly  cut  off  and  bound  to  other  branches. 
To  Plash,  J^l^^sh,  v.  a.    To  interweave  branches. 
Plashy,  plash'-e,  a.    Watery,  filled  with  puddles. 
Plasm,  piazm,  s. 
is  cast  or  formed. 
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A  mould,  a  matrix  in  which  any  thing 

Plaster,  plas'-tiir,  s.  98.  Substance  made  of  water 
and  some  absorbent  matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime  well  pul- 
verized, with  which  walls  are  overlaid ;  a  glutinous  or  adhe- 
sive salve. 

To  Plaster,  plas'-tur,  v.  a.  To  overlay  as  with  plas- 
ter; to  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster. 

Plasteuer,  plas'-tur-lir,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  over- 
lay walls  with  plaster;  one  who  forms  figures  in  plaster, 

Plastick,  plas'--tik,  a.  Having  the  power  to  give  form. 

Plastron,  plas'-trun,  s.  99.  A  piece  of  leather  stuffed, 
which  Icncers  use  when  they  teach  their  scholars,  in  order 
to  receive  the  pushes  made  at  them. 

To  Pi^AT,  plat,  V.  a.    To  weave,  to  make  by  texture. 

Plat,  plat,  «.    A  small  piece  of  ground.  — See  Plot. 

Platank,  plat'-tan,  s.    The  plane  tree. 

Plate  plalc,  s,  a  piece  of  metal  beat  ont  into  breadth  ; 
wroiiffhlHilvcr;  a  small  shallow  vessel  of  metal  or  porcelain, 
on  which  meat  i8  eaten ;  the  prize  run  for  by  horses, 

ToPlate,  plate,  t),  a.  To  cover  with  plates  ;  to  arm  with 
platen;  to  beat  into  laminae  or  plates, 

Platkn,  plat'-^n,  s.  J03.  In  printing,  that  flatpartof 
the  proHH  by  which  the  iuipre.«si(»n  Ih  made. 

Platform,  plat'-form,  «,  The  sketch  of  any  thing  ho- 
rizontally dcliuuaUd  ,  the  ichuography  ;  a  place  laid  out 


_  ,  J..,.,  „ 

professes  great  purity  in 
Plato  n i st,  p  1  a t'-o-nis t. 


A  small  square  body  of  mus- 


after  any  model;  a  level  place  before  a  fortification;  a 
scheme,  a  plan. 

Platina,  plat'-e-na,  s.    A  species  of  metal. 

l^LATOxic,  pla-tou'-ik,  a.    A  Platonic  lover,  is  one  who 

love. 

.  ,  .  *.    One  \rho  adopts  the  senti- 

ments of  Plato. 

Platoon,  pla-tOon',  s. 

queleers, 

izr  Corrupted  from  Peloton,  French,— See  Encore. 
1  latter,  plat  -ter,  s.  91.    A  large  dish,  generally  of 

earth.  ^  ^  ' 

Plaulit,  plaw'-dit,  s.  213.  Applause. 
Plausibility,  plaw-ze-bil'-e-te,  s.    Speciousness,  su- 
perficial appearance  of  right. 
Plausible,  plaw'-ze-bl,  a.  Such  as  gains  approbation, 

superficially  pleasing  or  taking,  specious,  popular. 
Plausibleness,  plaw'-ze-bl-nes,  s.  Speciousness,  show 
of  right. 

Plausibly,  plaw'-ze-ble,  ad.  With  fair  show,  spe- 
ciously, 

Plausive,  plaw'-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Applauding ;  plau- 
^  sible.  I\ot  used  in  this  last  sense. 
To  Play,  pin,  v.  n.  220,  To  sport,  to  frolick,  to  do 
something  not  as  a  task,  but  for  pleasure;  to  toy,  to  act 
with  levity;  to  trifle;  to  do  something  fanciful ;  to  practise 
sarcaslick  merriment;  to  practise  illusion;  to  game,  to  con- 
tend at  some  game;  to  touch  a  musical  instrument ;  to  ope- 
rate, to  act,  used  of  any  thing  in  motion;  toAvanton,to  move 
irregularly;  to  represent  a  character;  to  actin  any  certain 
character. 

To  Play,  pla,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action  or  motion,  as,  he 
Played  his  cannon  ;  to  use  an  instrument  of  inusick  ;  to 
act  a  mirthful  character;  to  exhibit  dramatically,  to  act, 
perform.  ' 

Play,  pla,  s.  Action  not  imposed,  not  work ;  amuse- 
ment, sport;  adrauia,  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  anythingin 
which  characters  are  represented  by  dialogue  and  action ; 
game,  practice  of  gaming,  contest  at  a  game ;  practice  in  any 
contest;  action,  employment,  office;  manner  of  acting ;  act 
of  touching  an  instrument;  in  Play,  in  je^t,  not  in  earnest ; 
room  for  motion;  liberty  of  acting,  swing. 
Playbook,  pla'-bOok,  s.  Book  of  dramatick  com- 
positions. 

Pla  YD  AY,  pla -da,  8.    Day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work. 
Playdebt,  pla'-det,  s.    Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 
Player,  pla -ur,  s.  98.     One  who  plays ;  an  idler,  a 
lazy  person;  actor  of  dramatick  scenes ;  amimick;  on« 
who  touches  a  musical  instrument;  one  who  acts  iu  any 
certain  manner,  not  in  earnest,  but  in  play. 
Plavfellow,  pla -fel-lo,  s.  Companion  in  amusement. 
Playful,  pla'-ful,  a.  Sportive, 
Playgame,  pla'-g-ame,  s.    Play  of  children. 
Playhouse,  pla'-iiouse,  s.  House  where  dramatick  per- 
formances are  represented, 
Playsome,  pla'-suiii,  a.  W^anton. 
Playsomeness,  pla-sum-nCs,  s.    Wantonness,  levity. 
Plaything,  pla'-t/dng-,  s.    A  toy. 
Playwright,  pla -rite,  s.    A  maker  of  playa. 
Plea,  pie,  S.  227.    The  act  or  form  of  pleading;  thing 
oifored  or  demanded  iu  pleading;  allegation;  an  apoiogu 
an. excuse. 

To  Pleach,  pictsh,  v.  a.  227.  To  bend,  to  interweave. 

Not  in  use. 

To  Plead,  pledc,  v.  n.  227.  To  argue  before  a  court 
of  justice;  to  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive  way 
for  or  apainsf,  to  reason  with  another;  to  be  ollered  as  a 
plea:  to  admit  or  deny  a  charge  of  guilt. 

To  Plead,  plede,  v.  a.  To  defend,  to  discuss  ;  toalleg;e 
in  pleading  or  argument;  to  ofler  as  an  excuse. 

Pleadable,  ple'-du-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be  alleged  in 
plea. 

Pleader,  pie -diir,  s.  98.    One  who  nrguea  iu  a  court 

of  justice;  one  who  speaks  for  or  against, 

LEADING,  ple'-din^,  s.  410.  Act  or  form  of  pleading. 
Plkasance,  plc-zanse,  «.  234.    Gayety,  pleasantry. 

ObHoietc. 

Pleasant,  pU'z'-zant,  nr.  234.  Delightful;  good  Lu- 
moorcd,  cheerful;  gay,  lively,  merry;  trifling,  adapted 
rather  to  mirth  Ihuu  use. 
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Delightful,  full  of 


i.&r  1C7,  not  IfiS 

PtF4S.4XTLY,  plez'-zant-lf',  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as 

"  to  give  delight  ;  gn}  ly,  in  good  humour  ;  lively,  ludicrously. 

PLEV!i\\TNE>s,  plez'-zant-nes,  s.  Delightfulness,  state 
of  being  plersant;  gayety,  cheerfulness,  merriment. 

Plea?a\try,  plez'-zan-tre,  s.  Gayety ,  merriment; 
sprightly  saying,  lively  talk. 

To  Please,  pleze,  v.  a.  227.  To  delight,  to  gratify,  to 
humour;  to  satisfy,  to  content;  to  obtain  favour  from;  to 
be  pleased,  to  like,  a  word  of  ceremony. 

To  Please,  pleze,  v.  n.  To  give  pleasure;  to  gain  ap- 
probation; to  like,  to  choose;  to  condescend,  to  comply. 

Pleasingly,  ple'-zing-le,  ad.  In  such  a  mauuer  as  to 
give  delight.  ,,24 

Pleasurable,  plezh'-ur-a-bl,  a 

PleTsure,  plezh' -lire,  s.  234.  450.  Delight,  gratifica- 
tion of  the  mind  or  senses;  loose  gratification;  approba- 
tion; what  the  will  dictates;  choice,  aroitrary  will. 

To  Pleasure,  plezli'-ure,  v.  a.  To  please,  to  gratify. 

Plebeiax,  ple-be'-yan,  s.113.  One  of  the  lower  people. 

Pleeeiax,  plc-be'-yan,  a.  Popular,  consisting  of  mean 
persons;  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks;  vulgar,  low, 
common. 

Pledge,  pledje,  s.    A  gage,  any  thing  given  by  way  of 

warrant  or  security;  a  pawn;  a  surety,  a  bail,  a  hostage. 
To  Pledge,  pledje,  v.  a.    To  put  in  pawn,  to  give  as 
security;  to  secure  by  a  pledge;  to  invite  to  drink,  bj 
accepting  the  cup  or  health  after  another. 
Pledget,  pled' -jit,  s.  99.    A  small  mass  of  lint. 
Pleiads,  ple'-yatiz,     i         northern  constellation. 
Pleiades,  pie -ya-dcz  ) 

I  have  preferred  those  orthoepists  who  mark  these  word? 
as  I  have  ddne,  lo  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  makes  the  first  syllablt 
like  the  verb  to  ply.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  and  i't^rry,  the  only 
o;  thoppi«ts  Irom  w  horn  we  can  know  the  sound  olthe  diphthong 
e>  cive  it  as  1  have  done  ;  and  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent 
alter  the  e,  seems  to  have  done  the  same:  but  the  sound  we 
invariably  cive  lo  these  vowels  in  plebeian,  is  a  sutlicient 
proof  of  English  analogy ;  and  that  pronouncing  them  like  eye, 
]-  an  alfectation  of  adhering  to  the  Greek,fro:n  m  hich  pleiades 
is  derived.  —  Sec  Key  to  the  Classical  Fronunciation 
oj  Greek  and  Latin  Froper  jS  antes,  under  the  word. 
Plexarily,  plen'-sWe-le,  ad.  ^  Fully,  completely. 
Plenary,  plcn'-a-re,  or  ple'-na-re,  a.  Full,  complete. 

Some  very  respectable  speakers  make  the  vowel  in 
the  first  sNllable  of  this  word,lonir;  but  analogy  and  the  best 
inajre  seem  t«(  shorten  the  r,  as  they  do  the  a,  m  granary.  Mr 
Aare«  VV.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  adopt  thesecond 
pronunciation;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  first:  nor  do  1  see  any  reason  that 
the  e  «hould  not  be  shortiu  this  word  as  wcllas  in  p/eniturfe. 
ill  Mhich  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Buchanan,  pronounce 
the  e  as  in  plenty.    ,  ,     ,  , 

Ple> ARINESS,  plen  -a-re-ncs,  s.  Fulness,  completeness 
Plemlinary,  plen-ne-lii'-na-re,  a.    Relating  to  th^ 

foil  moon,  ,,,12 
Plempotexce,  ple-nip  -po-tense,  s.  Fulness  of  power 
Plempotent,  ple-nip'-po-tent,  a.    Invested  with  full 

poMcr.  ^       1     1    ?  /   1  4  1 

Plenipotentiary,  plen-ne-po-ten-sha-re,  s.    A  ne 

gociator  invested  Avith  full  power. 
Plenist,  ple'-nist, 

be  full  of  matter. 
Plenitude,  plen'-nc-tude,  s.     Fulness,  the  contrary 

to  vacuity;  repletion,  animal  fulness,  plethory ;  exuberance 

abundance,  completeness. 
Plenteous,  plCu'-tshe-us,  a.  263.     Copious,  exube 

rant,  abundant;  fruitful,  fertile. 
Plenteously,  plen -tshe-iis-le,  ad.    Copiously,  abun 

dantly,  exuberantly. 
Plenteousness,  plcn'-tshe-us-nes,  s.  Abundance,  fer 

tility. 

Ple>tiful,  pleu'-te-ful,  a.    Copious,  abundant,  exube 
rant,  fruitluf. 

Plentifully,  plcn -te-ful-e,  ad.  Copiou8ly,abundantly. 
Plei^tifulnkss,  pleii'-te-ful-nes,S.  The  state  of  being 
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Pleonasm,  ple'-o-nazm,  s.    A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by 

which  more  words  are  used  than  are  necessary. 
Plethora,  plet/i'-o-ra,  s.  468.    The  state  in  which 
the  vessels  are  fuller  of  humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a 
natural  state  of  health.  ,  . 

^  All  our  orthoepists,  except  a  Dictionary  of  lermsinMe- 
ciiie,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  not- 
ithstanding  the  Greek  and  Latin  n  arc  long.  This,  probably, 
rose  from  the  anglicised  word  p/f^f/ior?/,  where  the  a'-cent  is 
ry  properly  autepenullimate^— See  Principles,  No.  503. 
Plethoretick,  plet/i-o-ret'-jk,  ( 

^LETHORICK,  plt'-f/iOr'-lk,  509. 

Plethory,  plef/i'-o-re,  s.  503. 
Pleyin,  plev'-Yin,  s. 
Pleurisy,  plu-re-se 


Fulness  of  habit. 
In  law,  a  warrant  or  assurance, 
s.    An  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
Pleuritical,  plu-rit'-te-kal, 
Pleuritick,  plii-rit'-tik,  509. 

pleurisy;  denoting  a  pleurisy. 
Pliable,  pli'-il-bl,  a.  405.    Easy  to  he  bent,  flexible; 


544.    One  that  holds  all  space  to 


a.  Having  a  full  habit. 


a.    Diseased  with  a 


S.    Fold,  double. 


plentiful,  abundance,  fertility. 
Plenty,  plOii'-tc,  s.    Abundance,  such  a  quantity  as  is 
more  than  enough;  fruitfulness,  exuberance;  it  is  used,  1 
think,  barbarously  for  plentiful;  a  state  in  which  enough  is 
liad  and  enjoyed. 


flexible  of  disposition,  easy  to  be  persuaded. 
liableness,  pli'-a-bl-nes,  s.    Flexibility,  casmcao  lu 
be  bent;  flexibifity  of  mind. 
Pliancy,  pli'-an-se,  s.    Easiness  to  be  bent. 
Pliant,  pli'-ant.  «.    Bending,  flexile  ;  limber;  easy  to 

take  a  form;  easily  persuaded. 
Pliantness,  pli'-ant-nes,  s.    Flexibility,  toughness. 
Pl I  c A  Tu RE ,  p  ll  k' -k a- 1 sh  ur e. 
Plication,  ple-ka -sbiin,  132. 

Pliers,  pli'-urz,  s.  98.    An  instrument  by  which  any 

thing  is  laid  hold  on  to  bend  it. 
To  Plight,  plite,  v.  a.    To  pledge,  to  give  as  surety, 

to  braid,  to  weave.   In  this  last  sense,  obsolete. 
Plight,  plite,  S.  393.   Condition,  state;  good  case; 

pledge,  gage;  a  fold,  a  plait.    Not  used  in  this  last  sense. 
Plinth,  plint/i,  s.    In  Architecture,  is  that  square  mem- 
ber which  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a  pillar. 
To  Plod,  plod,   v.  n.     To  toil,  to  drudge,  to  travel; 

to  travel  laboriously  ;  to  study  closely  and  dully. 
Plodder,  plod'-diir,  s.  98.    A  dull,  heavy,  laborious 
man. 

Plot,  plot,  s.  A  small  extent  of  ground;  a  conspiracy,  a 
secretdesign  formed  against  another  ;  an  intrigue,  an  affair 
complicatecl,  involved,  and  embarrassed;  stratagem, secret 
combination  to  any  ill  end;  contrivance,  deep  reach  ot 
thought.  .   ,  .  r 

To  Plot,  plot,  v.  n.     To  form  scheines  of  mischief 
against  another,  commonly  against  those  in  authority;  to 
contrive,  to  scheme. 
To  Plot,  plot,  v.  a.  To  plan,  to  contrive  ;  to  describe 

according  to  ichnography. 
Plotter,  p!ot'-tur,  s.  98.    Conspirator,  contriver. 
Ployer,  pli\v'-Yur,  s.  165.    A  lapwing. 
Plough,  ploii,  313.  390.    The  instrument  with  which 

the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed. 
To  Plough,  plou,  v.  n.    To  turn  up  the  ground  in  or- 
der to  sow  seed. 
To  Plough,  plou,  v.  a.    To  turn  with  the  plough;  to 
bring  to  view  by  the  plough;  to  furrow,  to  divide ;  to  tear. 
Ploughboy,  plou-boe,  s.  A  boy  that  follows  the  plough, 

a  coarse  ignorant  boy. 
Plougker,  plou-ur,  s-  98.    One  who  ploughs  or  cul- 
tivates ground  ^ 
Ploughland,  plou -land,  s.    A  farm  for  corn. 
Ploughman,  plou-man,  s.  88.    One  who  attends  or 
uses  the  plough;  a  gross  ignorant  rustick ;  a  strong  labo- 
rious man. 

Ploughshare,  plou -share,  s.    The  part  of  the  plough 

that  is  perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 
To  Pluck,  pliik,  v.  a.    To  pull  with  nimblcness  or  force, 
to  snatch,' to  pull,  to  draw,  to  force  on  and  oiT,  to  force 
up  or  down  ;  to  strip  ofifeathers  ;  to  Pluck  up  a  heart  or  spint, 
a  proverbial  expression  for  taking  up  or  resuming  courage. 
Pluck,  plak,  S.    A  pull,  a  draw,  a  single  act  of  pluck- 
ing; the  heart,  liver  and  lights  of  an  animal. 
Plucker,  plfik'-kur,  s.  98.    One  that  plucks. 
Plug,  plA";.  S.     A  stopple,  any  thing  driven  hard  into 

another  bodv. 
To  Plug,  pliig,  v.  a.    To  stop  with  a  plug. 
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Plum,  pliim,  S.  A  fruit;  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou - 
sand  pounds.  It  is  sometimes  improperly  written  plumb. 

Plumage,  plu-midje,  s.  90.  Feathers,  suit  of  feathers. 

Ploib,  plum,  s.  347.  A  plummet,  a  leaden  weight  let 
down  at  >he  end  of  a  line. 

Plumb,  plQm,  ad.    Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  sometimes  ignorantly 
pronounced  plump. 

To  Plumb,  plum,  v.  a.  To  sound,  to  search  by  a  line  with 
a  weight  at  its  end;  to  regulate  any  work  by  the  plummet. 

Plumber,  plum'-mur,  s.  98.  One  who  works  upon 
lead.    Commonly  written  Plummer. 

Plumbery,  plum'-mur-e,  s.  Works  of  lead,  maaufac 
tures  of  a  plumber. 

Plumcake,  plfim-kake',  s.    Cake  made  with  raisins. 

Plume,  plume,  s.  Feather  of  birds;  feather  worn  as 
an  ornament;  pride,  towering  mien;  token  of  honour,  prize 
of  contest ;  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for  that  part  of 
the  seed  of  a  plant  which  in  its  growth  become:^  the  trunk. 

To  Plume,  plume,  v.  a.  To  pick  and  adjust  feathers ;  to 
strip  off  feathers;  to  strip,  to  pill;  to  place  as  a  plume;  to 
adorn  with  plumes  ;  to  Plume  one's  self  upon,  to  he  proud  of 

Plumealum,  plumc-ar  iura,  s.    A  kind  of  asbestos. 
Plumigerous,  plu-mid'-jer-us,  a.     Having  feathers, 
feathered, 

Plumipede,  plu'-me-petle,  s.  A  fowlthat  has  feathers 
on  the  foot. — See  Millepedes. 

Plummet,  plum'-mit,  s.  99.  A  weight  of  lead  hung 
at  a  string,  by  which  depths  are  sounded,  and  perpen- 
dicularity is  discerned. 

PLUMOSITY,  plu-raos'-se-te,  s.  The  state  of  having 
feathers. 

Plumous,  phY -raus,  a.314.  Feathery,Tesembling  feathers. 
Plump,  plump,  a.    Somewhat  fat,  sleek,  full  and  smooth. 
Plump,  plump,  s.     A  knot,  a  tuft,  a  cluster,  a  number 
joined  in  one  mass.   Little  used, 

j^Sr  This  word,  says  Mr.  Mason,  is  now  corrupted  to  C/utti/), 
andisoneof  those  words  that  the  vulgar  continue  to  speak  right, 
and  for  which  they  are  laughed  at  by  politer  corrupters  ol 
language. 

To  Plump,  phlrap,  v.  a.  To  fatten,  to  swell.to  make  large. 
To  Plump,  plump,  v.  n.    To  fall  like  a  stone  into  tht 

water;  to  be  swollen. 
Plump,  plump,  ad.     With  a  sudden  fall.— See  Plumb 
Plumper,  pliimp'-ur,  s.  98.    Something  worn  in  the 

mouth  to  swell  out  the  cheeks. 
Plu.mpxess,    plQrap'-nes,    s.     Fulness,  disposition 

towards  fulness. 
pLUMPORRiDGE,  plum-por'-ridje,  S.     Porridge  with 

plums. 

Plumpudding,  plura-pud'-ding",   s.   410.  Pudding 

made  with  plums, 
Plumpy,  plump'-e,  a.    Plump,  fat. 
Plumy,  plu -me,  a.    Feathered,  covered  with  feathers 
To  Pluinder,  plun'-dur,  v.  a.  98.    To  pillage,  to  rol 

in  a  hostile  way,  to^rob  as  a  thief. 
PlU!\der,  plun'-dfir,  s.    Pillage,  spoils  gotten  in  war. 
Plunderer,  plun'-di'tr-ur,  s.    Hostile  pillager,  spoiler  ; 

a  thief,  a  robber. 
To  Plunge,  plun  je,  v.  a,  74.  To  put  suddenly  under  water 

or  under  aiiv  thing  suppo.m-d  li»juid;  to  put  into  any  state 

suddenly ;  to  hurry  into  any  distress  ;  to  force  in  suddenly. 

To  Plunge,  plunjc,  v.  n.  To  sink  suddenly  into  water, 
to  dive;  to  fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  distress. 

Plunge,  plunje,s.  Act  of  putting  or  aiaking  under  water; 
difficulty,  sfrail,  distress, 

Plungkr,  plun^-jur,  s.  98.    One  that  plunges,  a  diver. 

Pu  RXL,  |ilu'-rul,  ft.     Implying  more  than  «ne. 

Pn:HAi,isT,  pltV-riil-lst,  s.  One  that  hold.s  more  ccrlc- 
«iatttic:il  bcnclicTH  llian  one  with  cure  of  sonls. 

Plurality,  plii-ral'-Z-f/-,  s.  The  state  of  being  nr 
having  a  greater  nnmbrr  ;  a  number  mort  than  one ;  more 
cures  ol  Houl-tlKni  onr  ;ih«-  greater  nuutber,  the  majority. 

Pli  rally,  plu'  nil-e,  ud.  In  a  Heuse  implying  more 
ihnn  one. 

Pluhii,  plA^Ii,*.    A  kind  of  tIIIouii  or  shaggy  cloth,  shn^. 


a.    Moved  by  wind, 


Pluvial,  plu'-ve-al,  )        „  .        ,  .     x  . 
Pluvious,  i>li'-v6-as,  J         Rainy,  relating  to  ram. 
To  Ply,  pli,  v.  a.  To  work  on  any  thing  closely  and  im- 
portunately; to  employ  with  diligence,  to  keep  busy,  to  set 
on  work  ;  to  practise  diligently ;  to  solicit  importunately. 
To  Ply,  pll,  v.  n.    To  work,  to  offer  service;  to  go  in 

haste ;  to  busy  one's  self;  to  bend. 
Ply,  pli,  S.     Bend,  turn,  bias;  plait,  fold. 
Plyers,  pli'-iirz,  s.  98.  —  See  Pliers, 
PxEuaiATicAL,  nu-mat'-te-kal,  i 
PiVEUMATiCK,  nu-rnat'-tik,  509.1 
relative  to  wind ;  consisting  of  spirit  or  wiua. 

I  have  differed  from  Mr,  Sheridan  in  these  words,  as  I 
apprehend  it  is  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  best  usage,  to  pro- 
nounce the  initial  p.  G  and  before  n  are  always  silent,  as  in 
gnomon^  knave,  etc.  B  is  not  heard  in  b(ielliutn,uor  p  in  psalm, 
ptisan.,  etc.  and  till  some  good  reasons  be  offered  for  pro- 
nouncing it  in  the  words  in  question,  1  must  join  with  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  have  sunk  it  as  I  have  done. 

P.VEUMATiCKS,  nu-mat'-tiks,  s.  A  branch  of  mechanicks, 
which  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  according 
to  which  that  fluid  is  condensed,  rariiied  or  gravitates;  in 
the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  substances,  as  God, 
angels,  and  the  souls  of  men. 

Pneumatology,  nu-ma-tol'-lo-je,  s.  The  doctrine  of 
spiritual  existence. 

To  Poach,  potdi,  v.  a.  352.  To  boil  slightly;  to 
plunder  by  stealth. 

To  Poach,  potsh,  v.  n.  To  steal  game,  to  carry  off 
game  privately  in  a  bag. 

Poacher,  potsh'-fir,  <>,  98.    One  who  steals  game. 

Pock,  pok,  s.    A  pustule  raised  by  the  small  pox. 

Pocket,  pok'-kifc,  s.  88.  The  small  bag  inserted  into 
clothes. 

To  Pocket,  pok'-kit,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  pocket;  to 
Pocket  up,  a  proverbial  form  that  denotes  the  doing  or 
taking  any  thing  clandestinely;  to  pass  by  an  alfront  so 
as  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

Pocket-book,  p6k'-kit-bo<">k,  s.  A  paper-book  carried 
in  the  pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

PocKET-GLASS,  pok'-klt-glas,  s.   Portable  looking  glass. 

Pockhole,  pok'-liole,  s.  Pit  or  scar  made  by  the  small 
pox. 

PocKijiESS,  pok'-ke-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being  pocky. 
Pocky,  pok'-ke,  a.    Infected  with  the  pox. 
PocuLENT,  p6k'-ku-lent,  a.    Fit  for  drink. 
Pod,  pod,  s.    The  capsule  of  legumes,  the  case  of  seeds. 
PoDAGRiCAL,  po-dag'-gve-kal,  a.    Afflicted  with  the 

gout;  gouty,  relating  to  the  gout. 
Podge,  podje,  s.    A  puddle,  a  plash. 
Poem,  pu'-era,  s.  99.    The  work  of  a  poet,  a  metrical 

composition. 

Poesy,  po'-e-se,  s.    The  art  of  writing  poems;  poem, 
metrical  compositions,  poetry ;  a  short  conceit  engraved 
on  a  ring  or  other  thing,  pronounced  as  two  Mords, 
Poet,  po'-C*t,  s,  99.    An  inventor,  an  author  of  fiction, 

a  M'riter  of  poems,  one  who  writes  in  measure. 
Poetaster,  po'-e-tils-tur,  s.    A  vile  petty  poet. 
Poetess,  po'-et-tes,  s.    A  she  poet. 
Poetical,  po-fit'-tc-kal, 


Poetick.  po-ct'-tik,  509 


a.     Expressed  in  poetry, 


juTtaining  to  poetry,  suitable  to  poetry. 
Poetically,  po-et'-te-kal-le,  ad.    With  the  qualities 

of  poetry,  by  the  fiction  of  poetry. 
PrETRY,  po'-e-tre,  s.    Metrical  composition,  the  art  or 

practice  of  writing  jioems ;  poems,  poetical  pieces. 
Poignancy,  poe'-nan-se,  s.  387.    The  power  of  stima- 
lating  (he  p/.late,  sharpness ;  the  power  of  irritation, asperity. 
Poignant,  poo'-naiit,  a,  387.    Sharp,  stimulating  the 
palate;  >-everc,  piercing,  painful ;  irritating,  satirical,  keen. 
Poi\T,  |)onit,  S  299.  The  sharp  end  of  any  instrument ; 
a  .«rriiir  with  a  tup;  headland,  promontory;  astingofan 
epigram;  an  indivisible  part  of  Kpace  ;  an  indivisible  partof 
lime. a  moment ;  a  small  space  ;  space ;  punctilio,  nicetv  ;  part 
r(  (|uired  oftiineor  Hpace,fritiral  moment, exact  place;  uegrre, 
*ilale  ;  note  of  «lislinrlioii  in  writing,  a  stop  ;  a  spot,  n  part  of  a 
fiurfaco  divided  by  spots,  division  by  marks  into  which  any 
thing  is  dij.tiii(riii!<hed  in  a  circle  or  other  plane,  as  at  tables 
the  ace  or  si.ie  Point;  one  of  the  deprei-n  info  whirJi  the  cir- 
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tJim  46G,  Tills  469. 


Tihr  167,  n&t  163  -  tibe  171,  tSb  172,  bill  173  -  Hi  299  -  p?)find  313 

navigators  compute  their  northern  latitude,  cynosure 
star    any  guide  or  director. 
Police,  po-lees',  s.  112.     The  regulation  and  govern 


eumference  of  the  horizon  and  the  mariner's  compass  is 
divided;  particular  place  to  which  any  thing  is  direclcd; 
respect,  regard ;  an  aim  ;  the  act  of  a  dog  in  marking  out  the 


the  particular  thing  reqiiirt-d  ;  particular  instance, 
»;  a  single  position,  a  single  assertion,  a  single 


dog 


game 

example,      ...-o—  ,  -  ,  -  -      ,       .    „  '      ■  r„ 

part  of  a  complicated  question,  a  single  part  of  any  m  hole, 
a  note,  a  tune;  Pointblank,  directly,  as,  an  arrow  is  shot  to 
the  pointblank,  or  white  mark;  a  Point  of  war,  a  certain 
measure  beat  on  the  drum. 

To  Point,  point,  v.  a.  To  sharpen,  to  forge  or  grind 
to  a  point;  to  direct  towards  an  object  by  way  of  forcing  it  on 
the  notice;  to  show  as  by  directing  the  linger;  to  direct 
towards  a  place ;  to  distinguish  by  slops  or  points. 

To  PoiXT,  point,  V.  n.  To  note  with  the  finger  ;  to  force 
upon  the  notice  by  directing  the  finger  towards  it ;  to  distin- 
guish words  or  sentences  by  points ;  to  indicate  as  dogs  do  to 
sportsmen ;  to  show. 

Pointed,  p6int'-ed,  a.  Sharp,  having  a  shorp  point  or 
pick  ;  epigrammatical,  abounding  in  conceits. 

Pointedly,  p6int'-6d-le,  ad.    In  a  pointed  manner. 

Pointed \E5S,  point'-ed-nes,  s.  Sharpness,  pickedness 
with  asperitj  --  epigrammatical  smartness. 

PoiNTEL,  point'-el,  s.    Any  thing  on  a  point. 

Pointer,  point'-iir,  s.  98.    Any  thing  that  points  ; 
that  points  out  game  to  sportsmen. 

PoiNTiNGSTOCK,  pMnt'-ing-stok,  s.  Something  made 
the  object  of  ridicule. 

Pointless,  p6!nt'-les,  a.    Blunt,  not  sharp,  obtuse. 

Poison,  poe'-zn,  s.  170.  299.  That  which  destroys  or 
injures  life  by  a  small  quantity,  and  by  means  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  venom. 

7b  Poison,  p6e'-zn,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  poison;  to 
attack,  to  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given  ;  to  corrupt,  to  taint. 

PoisoN-TKEE,  poe'-zn-tree,  s.    A  plant. 

Poisoner,  poe'-zn-ur,  s.  One  who  poisons ;  a  corrupter. 

PoisoNors,  poe-zn-iis,  a.  Venomous,  having  the  qua- 
lities of  poison. 

PoisoNOrsLY,  poe'-zn-us-le,  ad.  Venomously. 

PoisoNorsNESS,  poe -zn-fls-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
poisonous,  venomoHsness. 

PoiTREL,  poc'-trcl,  s.  299.  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a 
horse;  a  graving  tool. 

Poise,  poezc,  s.  299.  Balance, equipoise,  equilibrium; 
a  regulating  power. 

To  Poise,  poeze,  v.  a.    To  balance,  to  hold  or  place  in 
equipondcrance;  to  be  equiponderant  to 
oppress  with  weight. 

Poke,  poke,  s.    A  pocket,  a  small  bag. 

To  Poke,  poke,  v.  a.  To  feel  in  the  dark,  to  search 
any  thing  with  a  long  instrument 

Poker,  po'-kur,  "  " 
stir  the  fire. 

Polar,  po'-Iur,  a.  88.  Found  near  the  pole,  lying  near 

the  pole,  issuing  from  the  pole. 
PoLARCHY,  pol-ar-ke,  s. 

tS-  This  wordisnot  inany  offhe  Dictionaries  T  have  seen, 
but  1  have  met  with  it  in  a  work  lately  punished  by  Mr  Evan 
son,  onthr  Kcvelations,  where  betrays,  "Besides  the  beJore 
mentioned  bea?,t,  the  emblem  of  the  supreme  civil  power  ol  llie 
European  i'o/arc/i7/,  another  boast  is  repres-enled  in  thisvisi 
having  some  external  marks  of  a  lamb.  '    As  the  only  sense 
ivhich  thi«  w  ord  can  be  taken  is  that  of  many  governuients 
ought  to  have  been  written  and  pronounced  Fo'-ly-ar-chy. 
Polarity,  po-hir'-c-te,  s.    Tendency  to  the  pole. 
PoLARY,  po'-lar-e,  a.    Tending  to  the  pole,  having  a 

direction  towards  the  pole. 
Pole,  pole,  s.    The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
either  of  the  points  on  which  the  world  turns  ;  a  long  stalf 
tall  piece  of  limber  erected :  a  measnre  of  length  oontaimng 
five  yards  and  a  half;  an  instrument  oi  measuring. 
To  Pole,  pole,  v.  a.     To  furnish  with  poles. 
PoLEAXE,  polc'-aks,  s.     An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 
Polecat,  polc'-kat,  s.  The  fitchew,  a  stinking  animal. 
Polemical,  po-lem'-ir.e-kAl, 
PoLEMicK,  po-lCin'-inlk,  509. 
putative. 

fff-  The  o  in  these  words  is  nnder  the  same  predicamen 
as  that  in  Obefiieuce,  which  see. 

PoLEMiCK,  po-lcm'-inik,  S.    Disputant,  controvertist. 
PoLESTAR,  pole'-stiir,  s.    A  8tar  near  the  pole  by  which 


to  weigh ;  to 


S.  98.    The  iron  bar  with  which  men 


s.    Controversial,  dis 


mentof  acity  orcouutry,  so  far  as  regards  the  inhabitants. 
Policed,  po-lcest',  a.  359.     Regulated,  formed  into  a 

regular  course  of  administration. 
Policy,  pol'-le-se,  s.  The  art  of  government,  chiefly  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers ;  art,  prudence,  management  of 
affairs,  stratagem  ;  a  warrant  for  money  in  the  public  funds. 
To  Polish,  pol'-llsh,  v.  a.    To  smooth,  to  brighten  by 

attrition,  to  gloss  ;^  to  make  elegant  of  manners. 
To  Polish,  pol'-lisli,  v.  n.     To  answer  to  the  act  of 

polishing,  to  receive  a  gloss. 
Polish,  pol'-Iish,  s.  544.     Artificial  gloss,  brightness 

given  by  attrition ;  elegance  of  manners. 
Polishable,  pol'-lish-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  polished. 
Polisher,  por-lish-ur,  s.  98.    The  person  or  instru- 
ment that  gives  a  gloss. 
Polite,  po-lite',  a.  170.  Glossy,  smooth;  in  this  sense 

only  technically  used;  elegant  of  manners. 
Politely,  po-lite'-le,  ad.    With  elegance  ofmanners, 
genteelly. 

Politeness,  po-llte'-nes,  S.  Elegance  of  manners,  gen- 
tility, good  breeding. 
Politessk,  po-le-tes',  s.  French.  Used  ludicrously  for 
politeness. 

Political,  po-lit'-te-kal,  a.  170.     Relating  to  poli- 
ticks, relating  to  the  administration  of  public  alfairs ;  cun- 
ning, skilful.  ,14, 
Politically,  po-li -te-kal-e,  ad.    With  relation  to 

public  administration;  artfully,  politickly. 
Politician,  pol-le-tisli'-an,  s.    One  versed  in  the  arts 
of  governuient,  one  skilled  in  politicks;  a  man  of  artifice 
one  of  deep  contrivance. 
Politick,  pol'-  le-tik,  a.  Political,  civil ;  prudent,  versed 

in  alfairs;  artful,  cunning.^ 
Politickly,  pol'-le-tik-le,  ad.    Artfully,  cunningly. 
Politicks,  pol'-le-tiks,  s.    The  science  of  government, 

the  art  or  practice  of  administering  publick  affairs. 
Polity,  pol'-le-te,  s.  A  form  of  government,  civil  con- 
stitution. 

Poll,  poll,  s.  406.     The  head;  a  catalogue  or  list  of 
voters  at  an  election;  a  register  of  heads;  a  fish  called 
generally  a  chub,  a  chevcn. 
To  Poll,  poll,  v.  a.    To  lop  the  top  of  trees ;  to  pull 
ofThair  from  tlie  head,  to  clip  short,  so  shear;  to  mow,  to 
crop;  to  plunder,  to  strip,  to  pill;  to  take  a  list  or  register 
of  persons;  to  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter. 
Pollard,  pol'-lard,  s.  88.  A  tree  lopped;  the  chub  fish. 
Pollen,  pol'-lin,  s.  99.     A  fine  powder  commonly  un- 
derstood by  the  word  farina,  as  also  a  sort  of  fine  bran. 
Poller,  piM'-litr,  s.  98.     Robber,  pillager,  plunderer; 

he  who  votes  or  polls. 
PoLLEVlL,  pol-e'-vl,  s.    Pollevil  is  a  large  swelling,  in- 
flamiualiou,  orimposthume  in  the  horse'spoll  or  nape  of  the 
neck.  ^ 
Pollock,  pol'-li'ik,  s.  166.    A  kind  of  fish. 
To  Pollute,  pol-lt'ite',  v.  a.     To  make  unclean,  in  a 
religious  sense;  to  defile;  to  taint  with  guilt;  to  corrupt  by 
mixtures  of  ill. 

PoLLiiTEDNESs,  pol-lu -tcd-nes,  8.     Defilement,  the 

state  ot  being  polluted. 
Polluter,  pol-lii'-tur.  s.  98.    Defiler,  corrupter. 
Pollution,  pol-liV-slum,  s.     The  act  of  defiling;  the 

stale  of  being  defiled,  defilement. 
PoLTRON,  p»M-fcro«>ii',  s.    A  coward,  a  scoundrel. 

This  is  one  nftho^e  half  French  halfEn{!Ii^h  words  that 
shotvs  al  once  our  de>-ire  (« imitate  the  nasal  vowel,  and  ouriu- 
Mpaciiy  to  do  it  properly.— See  Encore. 
Poly,  po'-le,  s.    An  herb. 

PoLYAcnusTiCK,  po-lc  a-kou -stllf,  8.    Any  thing  that 
multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds.  ,       ,     ^,  ,  „. 

tff-  'I  be  reason  that  the  o,  though  under  the  secondary  ac- 
cent, in  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  three  following  m  ords, 
is  long,  is  becausetw(»  vowels  succeed  it  in  the  following  syl- 
liibles.— See  Principles, ^>o.  5:U. 

Tolyanthus,  po-le-an'-l/ias,  S.    A  plant  bearing  many 
tlowers. 

PoLYEDRON,  po-lc-c -droD,  «.  A  Solid  figure  with  many 
sides. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 

Magnificence,  spleu- 


a.     Having  many 


PoLYEDRiCAL,  po-lc-Cd'-di'e-kal, 
PoL\EDROus,  po-le-e'-drus,  314. 

sides.  1    ?  /     4  2 

PoLiGAMisT,  po-lig'-ga-m!st,  s.     One  who  holds  the 

lawfulness  of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 
Polygamy,  po-llf]^'-g^a-me,  s.  518.  Plurality  of  wives. 
Polyglot,  pol'-le-^lot,  a.    Having  many  languages. 
Polygon,  pol'-le-gon,  s.  166.  A  figure  of  many  angles 
Polygonal,  po-lio^'-go-nal,  a.    Having  many  angles. 
Polygram,  pol'-le-gram,  s.     A  figure  consisting  of  a 

great  number  of  lines. 
Poly  gra PHY,  po-lig'-gra-fe,  s.    The  art  of  writing  in 

several  unusual  manners  or  cyphers. 
PoLYHEDKO-V,  poi-e-Iie'-di'Oii,  s.  Any  thing  with  many 

sides. 

PoLYLOGY,  po-lH'-lo-je,  s.  518.  Talkativeness. 
PoLYMATHY,  po-lim'-ma  t^e,  s.  518.    The  knowledge 

of  many  arts  and  sciences,  also  an  acquaintance  with 

many  different  subjects. 
PoLYPETALOUS,  p6l-le-pet'-tal-us,  a.     Having  many 

petals. 

PoLYpnoMSM,  po-lif'-fo-nizm,  s.  Multiplicity  of  sound. 

Polypody,  po-lip'-o-de,  s.    A  plant. 

Polypous,  pol'-le—pus,  a.  314.    Having  the  nature  of 

a  polypus,  having  many  feet  or  roots. 
Polypus,  pol -le-piis,  s.    Polypus  signifies  any  thing  in 

general  with  many  roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils ; 

butit  islikewise  appliedto  a  tougii  concretion  of  grumous 

bloodinthe  heart  and  arteries;  an  animal  with  many  feet; 

a  creature  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  a  link  between 

the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  as  partaking  of  both  their 

natures. 

Polyscope,  pol'-le-skope,  s.    A  multiplying  glass. 
Polyspermous,  pol-le-sper'-mus,  a.    Those  plants  are 

thus  called,  which  have  more  than  four  seeds  succeeding 

each  flower,  and  this  without  any  certain  order  or  number. 
Polysyllabical,  p6i-le-sil-lab'-be-kal,  a.  Having 

many  syllables. 
Polysyllable,  pol'-le-sil-la-bl,  s.    A  word  of  many 

syllables. 

Polytheism,  pol'-le-tfee-izm,  s.     The  doctrine  of 

plurality  of  gods. 
Polytheist,  pol'-le-tZie-ist,  S.  One  that  holds  plurality 

of  gods. 

Po-MACEOUS,  po-ma'-shus,  a.  357.  Consisting  of  apples. 
Pomade,  po-made',  s.    A  fragrant  ointment. 
Pomander,  po-man'-dur,  s.  98.    A  sw  eet  ball,  a  per 

fumed  ball  of  powder. 
Pomatum,  po-ma'-tum,  s.    An  ointment. 
Pomegranate,  pum-gran -nat,  s.  90.    The  tree ;  the 

fruit. 

Pomeroy,  pum'-roe, 


Pomeroyal,  pum-roe'-al, 


S.    A  sort  of  apple. 


PoMiFEROUS,  po-mif'-fer-us,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
plants  which  have  the  largest  fruit,  and  are  covered  with 
a  thick  hard  rind. 
Pommel,  pum'-mll,  s.  99.  A  round  ball  or  knob ;  the 
knot  that  balances  the  blade  of  the  sword;  the  protu 
bcrant  part  of  the  saddle  before. 
To  Pommel,  piW-mil,  v.  a.    To  beat  black  and  blue 

to  bruise,  to  punch. 
Pomp,  pomp,  s.  Splendour,  pride ;  a  procession  of  splen- 
dour and  ostentation. 
PoMPHOLvx,  poiii'-fo-liks,  8.    Pompholyx  is  a  white 
ligiit,  and  very  friable  substance,  found  in  crusts  adhering 
to  the  donniH  of  the  furnaces  and  of  the  covers  of  the 
large  crucibicH. 
PoMPiON,  pnin|i'-pe-ftn,  s.  165.    A  pumpkin. 
Pompohity,  pom-pos'-e-te,  S.     An  alTectatioa  of  pom- 

pOUNIICHH  . 

j'V"  Tilough  thiH  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson  or  She- 
ridan, it  ban  been  adopted  by  some  of  (Mir  other  lexicographers, 
and  HO  frequently  occurs  in  conversation,  as  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  hmguagr. 

P0MPOU8,  pum'-pAb,  a.  31-1.     Splendid,  magnificent 
grand. 

PoMPOUSLY)  pom'-pAs-le,  ad.     Magnificcutly,  gplcn- 
didly. 


PoMPOUSNESS,  pom  -piis-nes,  s. 

dour,  showiness,  ostentatiousness. 
Pond,  pond,  s.    A  small  pool  or  lake  of  water,  a  basin, 

w  ater  not  running  or  emitting  any  stream. 
To  Ponder,  pon'-diir,  v.  a.  98.    To  weigh  mentally, 

to  consider,  to  attend. 
To  Ponder,  pon'-dur,  v.  n.    To  think,  to  muse. 
Ponderable,  p6n'-dfir-a-l)l,  a.  Capable  to  be  weighed, 

mensurable  by  scales. 
PoNDERAL,  pon'-di\r-s*il,  a.   Estimated  by  weight,  dis- 
tinguished from  numeral. 
PoNDERATiON,  pon-dui'-a'-shAii,  s.  The  act  of  w  eighing. 
Ponderer,  poii'-dur-ur,  s.    He  who  ponders. 
Ponderosity,  pon-dur-os'-se-te,  s.    Weight,  gravity, 
heaviness. 

Ponderous,  pon'-diir-iis,  a.  314.     Heavy,  weighty; 

important,  momentous;  forcible,  strongly  impulsive. 
Ponderously,  pon -diir-us-le,  ad.   With  great  w  eight. 
Poxderousness,  pon'-dur-us-iies,  s.  Heaviness,  weight, 

gravity.         ^     ^     ^  ^ 
Pondweed,  pond' -weed,  s.    A  plant. 
PoNENT,  po'-nCnt,  a.    Western. —  See  Levant. 
Poniard,  pon'-yard,  s.  113.  272.    A  dagger,  a  short 

stabbing  weapon. 
To  Poniard,  poii'-yard,  v.  a.  Tostabwith  aponiard. 
Pontage,  pon'-tldje,  s.  90.    Duty  paid  for  the  repara- 
tion of  bridges. 
Pontiff,  pon'-tif,  s.  A  priest,  a  high  priest;  the  Pope. 
Pontifical,  poii-tit'-fe-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  high 

priest;  popish;  splendid,  magiiiilcent ;  bridge-building:  in 

this  sense  it  is  used  by  Milton  only. 
Pontifical,  pon-tif'-fe-kal,  s.  A  book  containing  rites 

and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 
PoNTiFicALLY,  poH-tlf -fc-kal-c,  ad.     Ill  a  pontifical 

manner. 

Pontificate, pon-tif-fe-kat,  s.  90.  Papacy,  popedom. 
PoNTiFiCE,  pon'-te-fis,  i\  142.     Bridge-work,  edifice 

of  a  bridge.   Little  used. 
PoNTiFiciAL,  pon-te-fish'-al,  a.     Relating  to  Pontiffs 

or  Popes. 

Ponton,  pon-toon',  s.  A  floating  bridge,  or  iaventioa 
to  pass  over  water.— See  Foltron  and  Encore. 

Pony,  jxV-nc,  s.    A  small  horse. 

Pool,  po(M,  s.  306.    A  lake  of  standing  water. 

Poop,  poop,  s.  306.    The  hindermost  part  of  the  ship. 

Poor,  poOr,  a.  306.  Indigent,  oppressed  with  want ; 
trifling,  narrow;  paltry,  mean;  unhappy, uneasy ;  depres- 
sed, low;  a  word  of  tenderness,  dear;  a  word  of  slight  con- 
tempt, wretched;  not  good,  not  lit  for  any  purpose ;  the 
Poor,  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  rank  of  th«-  comniunitx, 
those  who  cannot  subsistbut  by  the  charity  of  oihers ;  barren, 
dry,  as  a  poor  soil ;  lean,  emaciated,  as  a  poor  horse ; 
without  spirit,  flaccid. 

Poorly,  poor'-le,  ad.  Without  wealth;  with  little  suc- 
cess; meanly,  without  spirit;  withoutdiguity. 

PoORJOHN,  poOi'-jon',  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 

Poorness,  poOr'-n^s,  s.  Poverty, indigence,  want;  mean- 
ness, lowness,  want  of  dignity  ;  sterility  ,  barrenness. 

PooRSPiRlTED,  p06r-spir'-it-ed,  a.    Mean,  cowardly. 

PooRSPiuiTEDNESs,  pOor-spir'-it-C'd-iit'S,  s.  Meanness, 
cowardice. 

Pop,  pop,  S.    A  small  smart  quick  sound. 

lindoubtedly  derived  from  the  noise  caused  by  the  sud- 
den expulsion  of  some  small  body. 

To  Pop,  pop,  V.  11.     To  move  or  enter  with  a  quick, 

sudden,  and  unexpected  motion. 
To  Pop,  pop,  v.  a.     To  put  out  or  in  suddenly,  silly, 

or  unexnectedly  ;  to  shift. 
Pope,  pope,  s.    The  bishop  of  Rome;  a  small  fish,  by 

some  called  a  rufi'. 
Popedom,  po|)c'-dnm,  s.  166.    Papacy,  papal  dignity. 
Popery,  po'-pur-r,  .s.  555.    A  name  given  by  protos 

tantH  to  the  religion  of  iIk;  churcli  of  Rome. 
Popeseve,  pops'-l,  s.     The  gland  surrounded  with  fat 

in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
Popgun,  |)op'-gnii,  s.    A  gun  with  which  children  play, 

that  only  mukes  a  noise. 
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PoPTXJAY,  pop'-pin-ja,  S.    A  parrot;  a  woodpecker; 
trifling  fop. 

Popish,  po'-pisli,  a.  An  epithet  of  contempt  for  what 
is  taught  by  the  Pope  ;  relative  to  what  is  called  Popery. 

PoPisiiLY,  po'-pisli-le,  ad.     In  a  popish  maimer. 

Poplar,  pop'-lur,  s.  88.    A  tree. 

Poppy,  pop  -pe,  s.    A  soporiferous  plant. 

PoprLACE,pop'-pu-las,  s.  91.  The  vulgar,  the  multitude. 

PoPULACY,  pop'-pu-la-sc,  s.  The  coramou  people,  the 
multitude.   Little  or  scarcely  ever  used. 

Popi  LAR,  pop'-pu-liir,  a.  88.  Vulgar,  plebeian;  suit- 
able to  the  common  people;  beloved  by  the  people,  pleasing 
to  the  people;  studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people  ;  prevail- 
ing or  raging  among  the  populace,  as  a  popular  distemper. 

Popularity,  pop-pu-lar'-e-te,  s.  Graciousness  among 
the  people,  state  of  being  favoured  by  the  people  :  represen- 
tation suited  to  vulgar  conception.   In  this  sense  little  used. 

Popularly,  pop'-pu-lar-ie,  ad.  In  a  popular  manner ; 
so  as  to  please  the  crowd  ;  according  to  vulgar  conception. 

To  Populate,  pop'-pu-late,  v.  n.    To  breed  people. 

Population,  pop-pu-la'-shiin,  s.  The  state  of  a 
country  with  respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

Populous,  pop'-pu-lus,  a.  314.  Full  of  people,  numer- 
ously inhabited. 

Populously,  p6p'-pu-liis-le,  ad.    With  much  people. 

PopULOUSAESS,  pop'-pu-lds-nGs,  S.  The  state  of  ab- 
ounding with  people. 

Porcelain,  por'-se-lane,  s.    China,  china  ware. 

Porch,  portsh,  s.  352.  A  roof  supported  by  pillars 
before  a  door,  an  entrance ;  a  portico,  a  covered  wark. 

Porcupine,  por'-ku-pine,  s.  149.  A  kind  of  large 
hedge-hog. 

Pore,  pore,  s.  Spiracle  of  the  skin,  passage  of  perspira- 
tion; any  narrow  spiracle  or  passage. 

To  Pore,  pore,  v.  n.  To  look  with  great  intenseness 
and  care. 

PoREBtiND,  pore' -blind,  a.  Near-sighted,  short-sighted. 

Commonly  written,  and  always  pronounced,  FurbLind. 
PoRiNESS,  piV-re-nCs,  s.    Fulness  of  pores. 
Pork,  pork,  s.    Swine's  flesh. 
Porker,  pork'-ur,  s.    A  hog,  a  pig. 
PoRKEATER,  pork'-c-tur,  s.    One  who  feeds  on  pork. 
PoRKET,  pork' -it,  S.  99.    A  young  hog. 
PoRKLiNG,  pork'-ling,  s.  410.    A  young  pig. 
Porosity,  po-ros'-sc-tc,  s.    Quality  of  having  pores. 
Porous,  po'-rus,  a.  314.     Having  small  spiracles  or 

,  S.      The  quality  of  having 
S.  Marble  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  sea-hog. 


The  gate,  the  arch  under 
Air,    mien;  demeanour. 


passages. 
PoRousxEss,  po'-riis-nes 
pores. 

PoRPHYRE,  por'-fAr, 
Porphyry,  por'-fur-c 


Porpoise, 
Porpus, 


por  -pus,  s. 


PoRRACEOUS,  por-ra'-slifts,  a.  Greenish. 
Porrection,  por-rek'-slmn,  s.    The  act  of  reaching 
forth. 

PoRRET,  por'-rit,  s.  99.    A  scallion. 
Porridge,  por'-ridje,  s.    Food  made  by  boiling  meat 

and  other  ingredients  in  water. 
PoRRiDGEPOT,  por'-rldje-pot,  S.     The  pot  in  which 

meat  is  boiled  for  a  family. 
Porringer,  por'-rin-jur,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  broth 

is  eaten.    It  seems,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  to  have  been 

a  word  of  contempt  for  a  head-dress. 
Port,  port,  S.    A  harbour,  a  safe  station  for  ships ;  a 

gate.  Shew  all  thij  praises  u>ithin  the  ports  of  the  daughter 

of  Sion:  the  aperture  in  a  ship,  at  which  the  gun  is  put 

out;  carriage,  air,  mien;  the  name  of  the  wine  of  Oporto 

in  Portugal. 

Portable,  por'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Manageable  by  the 
hand;  such  as  may  be  borne  along  with  one;  such  as  is 
transported  or  carried  from  one  place  to  another ;  suffer 
able,  supportable. 

Portableness,  por'-ta-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
portable. 

Portage  port'-idje,  s.  90.     The  price  of  carriage 
port-hole. 


Portal,  por'-tal,  s.  88. 

which  the  gate  opens. 
Portance,  por'-tiinsc,  i 

Obsolete. 

PoHTASS,  por'-tas,  s.  A  breviary,  a  prayer-book. 
Obsolete. 

P()RTC?;Lr.is,  port-kiil'-lls,  .<?.  \  sort  of  machiiic  like 
a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down 
to  keep  out  an  enemy. 

To  Portcullis,  {jort-kul'-lis,  v.  a.  To  bar,  to  shut  up. 

Ported,  port'-ed,  a.  Borne  in  a  certain  or  regular 
order. 

To  Portend,  por-tend',  v.  a.  To  foretoken,  to  fore- 
show as  omens. 

PoRTENSiON,  por-ten'-sllun,  s.  The  act  of  foretokening. 

Portent,  por-tcnt',  s.  Omen  of  ill,  prodigy  foretoken- 
ing niijitry. 

PoRTENTors,  por-tcii'-tus,  a.    Monstrous,  prodigious, 

foretokening  ill. 
Porter,  por'-tur,  s.  98.     One  that  has  the  charge  of 

the  gate;  one  ^vho  waits  at  the  door  to  recei^ e inessaire^ ; 

one  who  carries  burdens  for  hire ;  a  kind  of  strong  beer. 
Porterage,  por'-tur-ldje,  s.  90.     Money  paid  for 

carriage. 

PoRT-EOLlo,  port-fo'-le-o,  s.  An  empty  binding  of 
the  size  of  a  large  book  to  keep  loose  paper  in. 

Portico,  por'-te-ko,  s.    A  covered  walk,  a  piazza. 

Portion,  por'-sliuii,  s.  Apart;  a  part  assigned,  an 
allotment,  a  dividend;  part  of  an  inheritance  gL\eii  to  a 
child,  a  fortune ;  a  wife's  fortune. 

To  Portion,  por'-shi'm,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  parcel ; 
to  endow  with  a  fortune, 

PoRTiONER,  por'-sliun-iir,  S.  98.    One  that  divides. 

PoRTLiiNESs,  port'-le-nes,  S.  Dignity  of  mien ;  gran- 
deur of  demeanour. 

Portly,  port'-le,  a.    Grand  of  mien;  bulky,  swelling. 

PoRTMAN,  port'-man,  s.  88.  An  inhabitant  or  burgess, 
as  those  of  the  cinque-ports. 

PoRTMASITEAir,  port-milll'-to, 
which  clothes  are  carried. 

Portrait,  por'-trate,  s.  90. 
the  life. 

Portraiture,  por'-tra-ture,  s.  Picture,  painted  resem- 
blance. 

To  Portray,  por-tra',  v.  a.  492.    To  paint,  to  describe 

by  picture;  to  adorn  with  pictures. 
Portress,  por'-tres,  s.    A  female  guardian  of  a  gate. 
PoRY,  po'-re,  a.    Full  of  pores. 

To  Pose,  pozc,  v.  a.    To  puzzle,  to  gravel,  to  put  to 

a  stand  or  stop. 
Poser,  po'-zur,  s.  98.    One  that  asketh  questions  to 

try  capacities,  an  examiner. 
Posited,  p6z'-zit-ed,  a.    Placed ;  ranged. 
Position,  po-zisli'-un,  s.  State  of  being  placed,  situa- 
tion; principle  laid  down;  advancement  of  any  principle; 
in  grammar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before  two  con- 
sonants. 

Positional,  po  zish'-fm-al,  a.    Respecting  position. 
Positive,  poz'-zc-tiv,  a.  157.    Not  negative,  real,  ab- 
solute; direct,  not  implied;  dogmatical,  ready  to  lay  doun 
notions  with  confidence;  settled  by  arbitrary  appointment ; 
certain,  assured. 
Positively,  poz'-ze-tlv-le,  ad.     Absolutely,  by  way 
of  direct  position;   certainly,  without  dubitatiou;  per- 
emptorily, in  strong  terms. 
PosiTiVENESS,  p6z'-ze-tiv-nes,  s.   Actualuess,  not  mere 

negation ;  peremptoriuess,  confidence. 
Posse,  pos'-se,  s.     An  armed  power,  consisting  of  the 
populace. 

To  Possess,  poz-zes',  v.  a.  170.  To  have  as  an  owner, 
to  be  master  of;  to  enjoy,  or  occupy  actually;  to  seize, 
to  obtain;  to  have  power  over,  as  an  unclean  spirit;  to 
affect  by  intestine  power. 

f^--  The  0  in  the  hrst  syllable  of  poss(\»it,  and  its 
pounds,  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament 
letter  in  occaf,ion,  obedience,  etc.  which  see. 
Possession,  jJoz-zOsih'-ftn,  s.    The  state  of  owning  or 
having  iu  one's  own  hands  or  power. 


A  chest  or  bag  in 
A  picture  drawn  after 


OUi 

the  ^am^e 
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Possessive,  p{,z-zg/-siv,  ^  |  ^    ^  possessioa. 
Possessory,  poz  -zCs-sur-c, ) 


,  p 

For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  placed  the  accent  on 
the  firgt  s.vlliible  of  diinissorij,  1  have  placed  it  on  the  first 
sviiable  of  this  uord  ;  our  languaj^e  seems  to  prefer  deriving 
it  from  the  Latin  posf>essoriuf>,  to  forming  it  from  our  own 
voril  poseens;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  accent  is 
generally  on  the  iirst  syllable,  because  the  secondary  accent 
Mas  on  that  syllable  i  \  the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  word,  see  Academy.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
give  this  word  the  same  accentuation  as  I  ha^e  done;  but 
most  of  our  other  orthoepisls  accent  the  second  syllable. 
Possessor,  poz-zes'-sflr,  s.  166.  Owner,  master,  pro- 
prietor. 

Posset,  pos'-sit,  s.  99.     Milk  curdled  with  wine  or 

any  acid. 

Possibility,  pos-se-bil'-e-te,  s.  The  power  of  being 
in  any  manner,  the  state  of  being  possible. 

Possible,  pos'-se-bl,  a.  405.  Having  the  power  to 
be  or  to  be  done,  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Possibly,  pos'-se-ble,  ad.  By  any  power  really  ex- 
isting; perhaps,  without  absurdity. 

Post,  post,  S,  A  hasty  messenger,  a  courier  who  comes 
and  goes  at  stated  limes;  quick  course  or  manner  of 
travelling;  situation,  seat;  military  station ;  place,  employ- 
ment, oliice;  a  piece  of  timber  set  erect. 

To  Post,  post,  v.  n.    To  travel  with  speed. 

To  Post,  post,  v.  a.  To  fix  opprobriously  on  posts ; 
to  place,  to  station,  to  fix;  to  register  methodically,  to 
transcribe  from  one  book  into  another ;  to  delay;  obsolete. 

Postage,  post'-itlje,  s.  90.  Money  paid  for  conveyance 
of  a  letter. 

Postboy,  post  -boe,  s.    Courier,  boy  that  rides  post. 
To  Postdate,  post'-date,  v.  a.     To  date  later  than 
the  real  time. 

PosTDiLUYiAiv,  post-dc-lu'-vc-an,  s.    One  that  lived 

since  the  flood.  ^ 
Poster,  post'-flr,  s.  98.    A  courier,  one  that  travels 

hastily.         ^  ,  , 

Posterior,  pos-te  -re-ur,  a.    Happening  after,  placed 

after,  followin| ;  backward. 
Posteriors,  pos'-te'-re-urz,  s.  166.  The  hinder  parts. 
Posteriority,  pos-te-re-or'-c-te,  s.     The  state  of 

being  after,  opposite  to  Priority. 
Posterity,  pos-tcr'-e-te,  s.    Succeeding  generations, 

descendants. 

Postern,  p(W-tern,  s,    A  small  gate,  a  little  door. 
Postexistence,  post-eg-zis'- tense,    s.     Future  ex 

isteucc.  ^  ^ 

Posthaste,  post-baste',  s.  Haste  like  that  of  a  courier, 
PosTiiORSE,  post'-borsc,  S.    A  horse  stationed  for  the 

use  of  couriers. 
PosTHOL'SE,  post'-lioiise,  s.     Post-officc,  house  where 

letters  are  taken  and  dispatched. 
PosTHi'MOirs,  post'-bu-iniis,  a.  Done,  had,  or  published 

after  one's  death. 
PosTiL,  pos'-til,  s.    Gloss,  marginal  notes. 
I'o  PosTiL,  p<Vs'-tll,  V.  a.    To  gloss,  to  illustrate  with 

marginal  notes. 
Postilion,  jxis-tir-yi'm,  s.  113.    One  who  guides  the 

first  pair  ol  a  set  of  six  horses  in  a  coach ;  one  who  guides 

a  poHi-chaise. 

PosTiLLER,  p6s'-t5l-ur,  S.  One  who  glosses  or  illustrates 
with  marginal  notes. 

PoxTLiMiNors,  jjo.'it-lim'-e-nfis,  a.  Done  afterwards, 
conlinurd  afierwards. 

P(^^TMMI^Y,  i)ost-rnn'-(',-ne,  s.  The  return  of  a  person 
thoiifrlit  to  lia\c  been  dead;  a  reNlornlion  from  banishnieiu 
or  <;xi!c;  tlic  art  ollnking  povsessiou  of  a  liout^t;  by«'nteriiip 
nt  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  way  by  Vav  threshold  beiii/; 
fhonglit  oMiinouH. 


PosTMAsTKIl,  pout  -niilS-tor 

rif  a  public  k  rinnryanr*'  «|  IcttiTH. 
PosTM^hTi  K  <;k>kral,  post'-iiiAs-tur-ji'n'-Ci' 

Ho  uho  prrxidcH  over  ilir  jxirin  or  Ictt«-r  carriers, 
PoH•^>lKllIUIA^,  |)o^l  iiU!  rUr-e-aii,  a.  Il4;ing 

atlrrimiin.  —  St  t;  Mi  ridinu. 
PonTOKl  ii  K,  poHt'  ol'-lis,  n.    Office  where  letters  are 

(Jeliver«d  to  the  punt,  a  poHt-bouHC. 


One  w  ho  has  the  charge 
-ill,  s. 
in  the 


To  Postpone,  post-pone',  v.  a.    To  put  off,  to  delay ; 

to  set  in  value  below  something  else. 
Postscript,  post'-skript,  8.    The  paragraph  added  to 

the  end  of  a  letter. 
Postulant,  pos'-tshii-lant,  s.    A  candidate. 
To  Postulate,  pos'-tshu-late,  v.  a.  To  beg  or  assume 
without  proof. 

Postulate,  pos'-tsbu-lat,  s.  90.    Position  supposed 

or  assumed  without  proof. 
PosTULATiON,  pos-tshu-bi'-sbiiH,  s.    The  act  of  sup- 
posing without  proof,  gratuitous  assumption. 
PosTULATORY,  pos'-tslu'i-la-tiii-e,  a,  512.  Assuming 
without  proof;  assumed  without  proof. 
'itr  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
PosTULATUM,  pos-tsbu-U' -tuiM,  s.  503.    Position  as- 
sumed without  proof. 
.  i^J" /rhis  is  a  Latin  word,  which  forms  its  plural  sometimes 
like  its  original  postuiata,  and  sometimes  as  in  English 
postulatums :  the  former  is  the  most  eligible,  if  we  are 
discoursing  logically ;  and  the  latter,  if  we  are  speaking 
less  methodically. 

Posture,  pos'-tsbure,  s.  463.  Place,  situation ;  volun- 
tary collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  respect  to 
each  other;  state,  diaposition. 

To  Posture,  pos'-tsbure,  v.  a.  To  put  in  any  parti- 
cular place  or  disposition. 

PosTUREMASTER,  pos'-tsbur-mas-tur,  s.  One  who 
teaches  ()r  jiractisca  artificial  contortions  of  the  body. 

Posy,  po'-ze,  s.    A  bunch  of  flowers;  a  motto  on  a  ring. 

Pot,  pot,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the 
fire;  vessel  to  hold  liquids ;  vessel  made  of  earth ;  a  pewter 
vessel  or  mug  holding  a  quart  or  pint  of  beer;  to  go  to 
Pot,  to  be  destroyed  or  devoured. 

To  Pot,  pot,  v.  a.  To  preserve  seasoned  meats  in 
pots;  to  enclose  in  pots  of  earth. 

Potable,  po'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may  be  drank, 
drinkable. 

PoTAELENESs,  po'-tA-bl-nes,  s.  Drinkableness. 
PoTARGO,  po-tiir'-go,  s.  A  West  Indian  pickle. 
Potash,  pot'-asJi,  s.  Potash  is  an  impure  fixed  alkaline 

salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables. 
Potatiox,  po-tcT -sbun,  s.    Drinking  about,  draught. 
Potato,  po-t;'i-to,  s.    An  esculent  root. 
Potbellied,  pot'-bel- lid,  s.  283.     Having  a  swoln 

paunch. 

Potbelly,  pot'-bel-Ie,  s.    A  swelling  paunch. 

To  PoTCH,  potsb,  V.  a.    To  poach,  to  boil  slightly. 

15="  This  word  is  more  commonly  and  better  written  Poach. 
PoTCOMPANiON,    pot'-kftin-pau'-yun,    s.      A  fellow 

drinker,  a  good  fellow  at  carousals. 
PoTEivcY,  po'-ten-se,  s.     Power,  influence;  efficacy, 

strength. 

Potent,  po'-tent,  a.  Powerful,  efficacious;  having 
great  authority  or  dominion,  as,  I'otent  nionarchs. 

Potentate,  po-ten-tate,  s.  90.  Monarch,  prince, 
sovereign. 

PoTBl\TlAL,  po-ten'-sbal,  a.  Existing  in  possibilifr, 
not  in  act;  having  the  elfect  without  the  external  actual 
property;  eflicacijms,  powerful;  in  Grammar,  Potential  'vt 
a  mood'denoting  the  p«-sibilily  of  doing  any  action. 

PoTE\TiALiTY,  po-ten-sbe-al'-e-te,  s.  542.  Pos- 
sibility; not  actuality. 

PoTEi\TlALLY,  po-tC'ii'-sb Al-o,  ttd.  In  power  or  pos- 
sibility, not  in  ;ict  or  positively  ;  in  efficacy,  not  in  actualil}. 

Potently,  po'-triit-ic,  ad.    Powerfully,  forcibly. 

PoTK^T^ES13,  po'-teiit-nes,  s.  Powerfulness,  might, 
power. 

PoTGt!\,  pot'-j;iin,  s.  (ny  mistake  or  corruption  used 
for  J\ip(rin}.)    A  gun  which  makes  a  small  noise. 

PoTiiiNGMl,  pot'-baiij^-fir,  Jf.  Hook  or  branch  on 
Mhicli  the  pot  is  hung  over  the  fire. 

PoiiiKf  ARY,  pof/i'-('  ka-rc,  s.  470.  One  who  com- 
pounils  and  sells  medirincM. 

\Cf-  Tliis  contraction  of  apothecary  is  allowable  in  nothing 
but  in  comirk  i)oelry  : 

"So  nutdern  'volficran'cs  taught  the  art 
"Hy  dortors'  bills  to  play  tin-  doctors'  part; 
'Hold  in  the  practice  ot  mistaken  rules 


'Prescribe,  apply, 


and  call  their  maslers  fools." 

Popu't  Eubay  on  Crit. 
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n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tab  112,  bdll  173  —  oil  299  —  p5flnd  313  —  f  Ain  466,  xnia  469. 


The  other  contraction,  as  if  written  potecary^  is  almost  too 
vulgar  to  deserve  notice. 

Pother,  pfiTH-ur,  s  163. 469.  Bustle, tumult,  flutter. 
To  Pother,  piiTH'-fir,  v.  n.    To  make  a  blustering 

ineffectual  effort. 
Potherb,  pot'-erb,  s,  394.    An  herb  fit  for  the  pot. 
Pothooks,  pot'-iiooks  s.  Hooks  to  hang  pots  or  kettles 

on;  also  ill-formed  or  scrawling  letters,  or  characters. 
Potion,  po'-shtin,  s.    A  draught,  commonly  a  physical 


Cover  of  a  pot. 

S.  90.     Any  thing  boiled  or  de- 


draught, 

POTLID,  pot'-lld,  S. 

Pottage,  pot'-tidje, 

cocted  for  food. 
Potter,  pot'-tur,  s.    A  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
Potter\-ore,  pot'-tern-ore,  s.    An  ore  which  serves 

the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen  vessels. 
Pottixg,  pot'-diig-,  part.  a.  410.  Drinking. 
Pottle,  p6t'-tl,  s.  405.     A  liquid  measure  containing 

four  pints. 

Potvaliaxt,  pot-val'-yant,  a.  Heated  to  courage 
by  strong  drink. 

Pouch,  poutsh,  s.  313.  A  small  bag,  a  pocket;  ap- 
plied ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or  a  paunch. 

Poverty,  pov'-Tur-te,  s.  Indigence,  necessity;  mean- 
ness, defect. 

Poult,  polt,  s.  318.  A  young  chicken,  particularly  of 
a  turkey. 

tzr  This  word  is  corrupted  by  the  great  as  well  as  the 


PowDERHORiv,  pou'-dur-hom,  s.  A  horn  case  in  which 

powder  is  kept  for  guns. 
PowDERMiLL,  p()u'-(lur-mil,  s.  The  mill  in  which  the 

ingredients  for  gunpowder  ar-e  ground  and  mingled. 

Powder-room,  poiV-dur-rOoin,  s.  The  part  of  a  ship 
in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept, 

Powder-chests!,  pou'-dar-t8l>(";j:ts!,  s.  Wooden  trian- 
gular chests  filled  with  gunpowd»;r,  pebble  stones  !>n<l 
such  like  materials,  set  ou  fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded 
by  an  enemy. 

PowDERiiVG-TUB,  pou'-dur-!ng-tub,  s.  The  vessel  in 
which  meat  is  salted;  the  place  in  which  an  infected  lecher 
is  physicked  to  preserve  hun  Irom  putrefaction. 

Powdery,  poii'-dQi--e,  a.    Dusty,  friable. 

Power,  p6iV-ur,  s.  98.  322.  Command,  authority, 
dominion,  influence;  ability,  force,  reach;  the  moving 
force  of  an  engine;  faculty  of  the  mind;  sovereign,  poten- 
tate: one  invested  with  domiuiou;  divinity;  host,  army, 
military  force. 

PoMTERVUL,  pou'-lir-fiil,  a.  Invested  with  command 
or  authority,  potent;  forcible,  mighty;  eflicacious. 

Powerfully,  pou'-ur-ful-e,  ad.  Potently,  mightily, 
efficaciously,  forcibly.  ^      ^  ^ 

PowERFUL^£ss,  pou'-ur-ful-iies,  S.  Power,  efficacy, 
might. 

Powerless,  pou'-flr-les,  a.    Weak,  impotent. 
Pox,  poks,  s.     Pustules,  efflorescences;  the  venereal 
diseai«e. 

To  Pose,  poze,  v.  a.  To  puzzle. — See  Pose  and  Appose. 


small  vulgar,  into  j)our,  rhyming  with  out.-See Asparagus  Practicability,  prak'-te-ki-bil'-e-te,  s.  Practicable- 


One  whose  trade  is  to  sell 
A  cataplasm,  a  soft  moUi- 


and  Cucumber. 

Poulterer,  pol'-tur-fir,  s. 

fowls  ready  for  the  cook. 
Poultice,  pol'-tis,  s,  142. 

fying  application. 
7b  Poultice,  pol'-tis,  v.  a.  142.   To  apply  a  poultice 

or  cataplasm. 
Poultry,  pol'-tre,  s.    Domestick  fowls. 
PouxcB ,  pounse,  s.  313.    The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird 

of  prey ;  the  powder  of  gum  eandarach. 
To  Pounce,  pounse,  v.  a.    To  pierce,  to  perforate ; 

to  pour,  to  sprinkle  through  small  perforations ;  to  seize 

with  the  pounces  or  talons. 
Pounced,  poiinst,  a,  359.  Furnished  with  claws  or  talons. 
Pouncetbox,  poun'-sit-boks,   s.     A  small  box  per- 
forated. 

Pound,  pound,  s.  313.  A  certain  weight,  consisting, 
in  Troy  weight,  of  twelve,  in  Avoirdupois,  of  sixteen 
ounces;  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings;  a  pinfold,  an  enclo- 
sure, a  prison  in  which  beasts  are  enclosed. 

To  Pound,  pound,  t;.  a.  To  beat,  to  grind  with  a  pestle; 
to  shut  up,  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

Poundage,  pound'-idje,  s.90.  A  certain  sum  deducted 
from  a  pound ;  payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Pounder,  pound'-iir,  s.98.  The  name  of  a  heavy  large 
pear;  any  person  or  thing  denominated  from  a  certain 
number  of  pounds,  as  a  Ten-pounder,  a  gun  that  carries 
a  bullet  of  ten  pounds  weight;  a  pestle. 

To  Pour,  pour,  v.  a.  316.  To  let  some  liquid  out 
of  a  vessel,  or  into  some  place  or  receptacle;  to  emit,  to 
give  vent  to,  to  send  forth,  to  let  out,  to  send  in  a  con- 
tinued course. 

tS"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  this  word  as  1  have 
done ;  Mr.  IN'ares  alone  pronounces  it  jpore. 
To  Pour,  pour,  v.  n.     To  flow  rapidly;  to  rush  tu 

multuously, 

PouRER,  pour'-i'r,  S.  98.  One  that  pours.  —  See  Prin 
ciplcs,  T\o,  316. 

Pout,  poi\t.  s.  313.    A  kind  of  fish,  a  cod.fish;  a  kind 

of  bird;  a  chick  of  a  turkey. 
To  Poi  t,  pout,  V.  n.    To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out 

the  lips;  to  shoot  out,  to  hang  prominent. 
Powder,  poiV-di"ir,  s.  98.  322.    Dust,  any  body  com 

minuted;  gunpowder;  sweet  dust  for  the  hair. 
To  Powder,  pou'-dnr,  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  dust,  to 

comminute,  to  pound  small;  to  sprinkle  as  with  dust;  to 

salt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt. 
PowDERBOX,  poiV-dur-boks,  s.  A  box  in  which  powder 

fpr  the  hair  is  kept. 


ness,  a  possibility  of  being  performed.  —  See  Imprao' 
ticability. 

Practicable, prak'-te-ka-bl,  a.  Performable,  feasible, 

capable  to  be  practised;  assailable,  lit  to  be  assailed. 
Practicableness,  prak'-te-ka-bi-ncs,  s.  Possibility 

to  be  performed. 
Practicably,  prak'-te-ka-ble,  ad.   In  such  a  manner 

as  may  be  performed. 
Practical,  prak'-te-kal,  a.    Relating  to  action,  not 

merely  speculative. 
Practically,  prak'-te-kal-le,  ad.      In  relation  to 

action;  by  practice,  in  real  fact. 
Practicalness,  priik'-te-kal-nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  practical. 
Practice,  prak'-tis,  s.  142.    The  habit  of  doing  any 

thing;  use,  customary  use;   dexterity  acquired  by  habit; 

actual  performance  distinguished  from  theory ;  method  or 

art  of  doing  any  thing;  medical  treatment  of  diseases; 

exercise  of  any  profession;  wicked  stratagem,  bad  artifice. 

In  this  last  sense  not  now  in  use. 
Practick,  prak'-tik,  a.  Relating  to  action,  not  merely 

theoretical. 

To  Practise,  prak'-tis,  v.  a.  499.    To  do  habitually; 

to  do,  not  merely  to  profess;  as,  to  Practise  law  or  phy- 

sick;  to  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 
To  Practise,  prak'-tis,  v.  n.    To  have  a  habit  of 

acting  in  any  manner  formed,  to  transact,  to  negotiate 

secretly ;  to  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems ;  to  use  medical 

methods ;  to  exercise  any  profession. 
Practisant,  prak'-tiz-ant,  s.    An  agent.    Not  in  use. 
Practiser,  prak'-tis-sur,  s.  98.     One  that  practises 

any  thing,  one  that  does  any  thing  habitually ;  one  who 

prescribes  medical  treatment. 
Practitioner,  prak-tish'-un-iir,  s.  One  who  is  engaged 

in  the  actual  exercise  of  any  art;  one  who  does  any  thing 

habitually. 

PRAECOGNiTA,pre-kog'-ne-ta,  S.92.  Things  pre\1ou8ly 
known,  iu  order  to  understand  something  else. 

Pragmatick,  prag'-niat'-tik,  509. 

Pragmatical,  pnif^-mat'-te-kal, 
pertinently  busy,  assuming  business  without  invitation. 

Pragmatically,  prag-mat'-te-kal-e,  ad.  Meddlingly, 
impertinently. 

Pragma ticalness,  prag'-mat'-te-kal-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  intt  rmcddling  without  right  or  call. 

Praise,  praze,  S.  202.  Renown,  commendation,  celebrity ; 
glorification,  tribute  of  gratitude,  laud  ;  ground  or  reason 
of  praise. 

To  Praise,  praze,  v.  a.  To  commend,  to  applawd,  to 
celebrate;  to  glorify  iu  worship. 


a.    Meddling,  im- 


FKE  ( 
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met  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


Laudable,  commendable. 
One  who  praises,  an  ap- 


a.  Commendable, 


To  talk  lightly,  to 
trifling  loquacity. 


Praisefi  L,  praze'-fiil,  a. 
pRATSER,  pra  zar,  s.  98. 

pfiiuder,  a  coiiimcnder. 
Praiseworthy,  praze'-wur-THe, 

deserving  paise. 
Frame,  prarae,  s.    A  flat-bottomed  boat. 
To  Praxce,  pranse,  v.  n.  78,  79.     To  spring  and 

bouiid  in  high  mettle;  to  ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously ; 

to  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 
To  PiiAAK,  pranw-k,  v.  a.     To  decorate,  to  dress  or 

adjust  to  ostentation. 
PBA^K,  prangk,  s.  408.     A  frolick,  a  wild  flight,  a 

ludicrous  trick,  a  wicked  act. 
To  Prate,  prate,  v.  n.    To  talk  carelessly  and  without 

weight,  to  chatter,  to  tattle. 
Prate,  prate,  s.  Tattle,  slight  talk,  unmeaning  loquacity. 
Prater,  pra -tur,  s.  98.    An  idle  talker,  a  diatterer. 
Pratingly,  pra'-ting-le,  ad.  410.    With  tittle  tattle, 

with  loquacity. 
To  Prattle,  prat'-tl,  v.  n.  405. 

chatter,  to  be  trivially  loquacious. 
Prattle,  prat'-tl,  s.    Empty  talk, 
Prattler,  prat'-lur,  s.  98.  A  trifling  talker,  a  chatterer 
Pravity,  l>rav'-e-te,  S.  Corruption,  badness,  malignity. 
Prawx,  prawn,  s.     A  small  crustaceous  fish  like  a 

shrimp,  but  larger. 
To  Pray,  pra,  v.  n.    To  make  petitions  to  heaven  ;  to 

entreat,  to  ask  submissively  ;  I  Pray,  or  Pray,  singly,  is 

a  slightly  ccreaiouious  form  of  introducing  a  question. 
To  Pray',  pra,  v.  a.    To  supplicate,  to  implore,  to  ad- 
dress with  petitions;  to  ask  for  as  a  supplicant ;  to  entreat 

in  ceremony  or  form. 
Prayer,  pra -iu*,  s.  98.    Petition  to  heaven ;  entreaty, 

submissive  opportunity. 
Prayer-book,  pra'-iir-book,  s.    Book  of  publick  or 

private  devotions. 
To  Preach,  pretsh,  v.  n.  227.     To  pronounce  a 

publick  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects. 
To  Preach,  pretsh,  v.  a.    To  proclaim  or  publish  in 
religious  orations;  to  inculcate  publickly,  to  teach  with 
earnestness. 

Preacher,  pretsh'-i\r,  s.  98.  One  who  discourses 
publicUly  upon  religious  subjects;  one  Mho  is  apt  to 
harangue  tediously  in  discourse. 

PreachmEiXT,  pretsh' -ment,  s.  A  sermon  or  other 
discourse  mentioned  in  contempt. 

Preamble,  pre -am-bl,  s.  405.  Something  previous, 
introduction,  preface. 

Preaxtepenultimate,  pre-an-te-pe-nul'-te-mate,  a. 
The  fourth  syllable  from  the  last. 

Preattrehension,  pre-iip-pre-hen'-shun,  s.  Pre- 
conception. 

PREBE^D,  preb'-end,  s.    A  stipend  granted  in  cathedral 
churches  ;  sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  stipendiary  of  a 
cathedral,  a  prebendary. 
Prebendal,  pre-])eii'-dal,  a.  Appertaining  to  a  prebend 
Prebexdary,  preb'-en-der-e,  s.  512.    A  stipendiary 


pres'-se-dent,  s.  Any  thing  that  is  a  rule 
to  future  times;  any  thing  done  before  of 


A  rule  authoritatively 


of  a  cathedral 
PuECARiors,  pre-ka -re-US,  a. 


because  depending  on  the  Mill  of  another,  held  by  courte.>^y, 
PRLCARforsLY,  prc-ka  rc-fls-le  ~^  .... 


Dependent,  uncertain 
ther 

ad.    Uncertainly  by 
re-us-n^*s,  s.  Uncertainty 
Preservative  caution 


dependence,  dependently 
Pr  f. c a  r  I (» i; s .\  ESS,  pre-ka 

»lep<;ndence  on  others, 
Precai  tiox,  prc-kiiw'-shun,  s. 
preventive  measures. 

7'o  Prkcai  tion,  pre-kiiw'-shun,  v.  a.  To  warn  before 
bund. 

Prkckdam:ous,  pr^-s-e-du -niVfi 
r«'dent. 

7o  Precede,  pre-sede',  v.  a.    To  go  before  in  order 
of  time;  to  go  belore  acrording  to  the  adjustmentof rank 

PiiE(  KijK\ri;,  pre;-f<f^ -deiiHc,  ' 

Pr kcewkx c V,  pn'  se'-d<"Mi-se 
going  belore,  priority;  Homelli.iig  going  before,  somrtliing 
past ;  ad|ii'(tuie»t  ofjilac.; ;  the  toienidHl  place  in  c<Teinonv 
)»iiperi()rily. 

PuEri;DR>  r,  pre-n-'  d^-nt,  a.     Former,  going  before. 


-ne  fis,  a.    Previous,  ante 


»■    The  act  or  state  of 


Valuableness,  worth, 
A  headlong  steep, 

S.     Rash  haste, 

Falling  or  rushing 
urged  vvith  violent  haste;  rashly  hurried, 
prc-sip'-pe-tant-le,  ad.  In  headlong 


Precebeivt, 

or  e\ampl«» 

the  same  kind. 
Precedently,  pre-se'-dent-le,  ad.  Beforehand. 
Precentor,  pre-sCn'-tur,  s.  166.    He  that  leads  the 

choir. 

Precept,  pre'-sept,  s.  532. 

given,  a  mandate. 

,,fK      -  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan, 

VV.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  make  the  e  in  the  lirst 

syllable  of  this  void  long;  Dr.  Kenrick  alone  makes  it  short. 

Preceptial,  pre-sep'-shal,  a.    Consisting  of  precepts. 

Preceptive,  pre-sep'-tiv,  a.  157.  Containing  precepts, 
giving  precepts. 

Preceptor,  pre-sep'-tur,  s.  166.    A  teacher,  a  tutor. 

Preceptory,  pr(";s'-ep-to-re,  S.  A  seminary  of  in- 
struction.—  See  Rpceptory. 

Precession,  pre  -sesh'-im,  s.    The  act  of  going  before. 

Precinct,  pre-singkt',  s.    Outward  limit,  boundary. 

Preciosity,  prc-she-os'-e-te,  s.  554.  Value,  pre- 
ciousne.ss;  any  thing  of  high  price. 

Precioi  !i,  pre.<h -LIS,  a.  357.  Valuable,  being  of  great 
worth;  costly,  of  great  price,  as  a  precious  stone. 

Preciously,  presh'-us-le,  ad.  Valuably,  to  a  great 
price. 

Preciousj^ess,  presh'-us-nes,  s. 
price. 

Precipice,  prCs'-se-pis,  s.  142. 
a  fall  perpendicular. 

Precipitance,  pre-slp'-pe-tanse. 

Precipitancy,  pre-slp'-pe-tan-se, 
headlong  haste. 

Precipitant,  pre-sip'-pe-tant,  a. 
headlong ;  hast,\. 

Precipitantly, 
haste;  in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 

To  Precipitate,  pre-slp'-pe-tate,  v.  a.  To  throu- 
headlong ;  to  hasten  unexpectedly ;  to  hurry  blindly  or  rash- 
ly ;  to  throw  to  the  bottom,  a  term  ofchymistry  opposed  to 
Sublime. 

To  Precipitate,  pre-sip'-pe-tate,  v.  n.  To  fall  head- 
long; to  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment;  to  hasten  M  ilh- 
out  just  preparation. 

Precipitate,  pre-sip'-pe-tat,  a.  91.  Steeply  falling; 
headlong,  hasty ;  violent. 

Precipitate,  pre-sip'-pe-tat,  s.  91.  A  corrosive  me- 
dicine made  by  precipitating  mercury. 

Precipitately,  pre-sip'-pe  tat-le,  ad.  Headlong, 
steeply  down;  hastily,  in  blind  hurry. 

Precipitation,  pre-sip-pe-ta -shun,  s.  The  act  of 
throwing  headlong  ;  violent  motion  downward ;  tumultuous 
hurry,  blind  haste;  in  Chymistry,  subsidency,  contrary  of 
sublimation. 

Precipitous,  pre-sip'-pe-tiis,  a.      Headlong,  steep; 

hasty,  sudden;  rash,  heady. 
Preci.se,  prc-sise',  a.  427.    Exact,  strict,  nice,  having 

strict  and  determinate  limitations;  formal,  liuical. 
Precisely,  pre-slse'-le,  arf.  Exactly,  nicely,  accurate- 
ly, Mith  superstitious  formality,  M  ith  too  much  scrupulosity. 
U/- Though  we  seldom  hear  the  adjective  7)r(?ci«e  pronounced 
as  if  written  prccize,  M  e  very  frequently  hear  the  adverb  pre- 
cisp/y  pronounced  as  if  written  ;)/  ('r/ie/y  but  it  ought  to  be 
rejnembered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  adverbs  preserve  ex- 
actly the  same  accent  and  sound  as  the  adjective  from  Mhich 
they  are  iormed  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  adjective  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  hissing  or  pure  »,  the  adverb  ought  to  have 
the  same. 

Precisexess,  pro-slse'-nf!S,  s.  Exactness,  rigid  nicety. 
Precisian,  pre-slzh'-e-sin,  s.  88.     One  Mho  limits  or 

restrains;  one mIio is superstitiously  rigorous. 
Precision,  j)re-sizh'-uii,  s.     Exact  limitation. 
P:iECisiVK,  pre-si'-siv,  a.  428.    Exactly  limiting. 
To  1'rech  de,  pre-kliide',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  or  hinder 

by  some  anticipation. 
Pit  Ecocioiis,  j)re-lt(>'-fcihus,  rt.  357.     Ripe  before  the 

time. 

Precocity,  pre-lu'is'-se-fr.  .s.  Ripeness  before  the  time. 
7'o  Priu oGiTATE,  i)re-liod'-je  tiitc,  v.  a.  To  consider 
or  hchenie  beforciiand. 


PRE  (  369  ) 

167,  n&t  163  -  tiihe  171,  tib  172,  bill  173  -  h\\  299 


PRE 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


Previous  know- 


An  opinion  pre- 
To  form  an 


S.     One  that 


Pbecogmtion,  pre-k»')g-nish'-un,  s 
ledge,  antecedent  examination. 

rREcoNCEiT,  pre-kon-sete,  s.  530. 
viously  formed.  ^       ^  , 

To  Preconceive,  pre-kon-seve ,  v.  a. 
opiuioa  beforehand  ;  to  imagine  beforehand. 

Precoxceptiotv,  pre-kon-sep'-shun,  s.  531.  Opinion 
previously  formed. 

Precox  tract,  pre-kon'-trakt,  s.  A  contract  previous 
to  another.  .        »    ,  „,        ^  * 

To  Precontract,  pre-kon-trakt ,  v,  a.  To  contract 
or  bargain  beforehand. 

Precirse,  pre-karse,  s.  Forerunning. 

Precirsor,  pre-k&r'-sar,  s.  166.  Forerunner,  har- 
binger. „  , ,  . 

PBED4CE0TJS.  pre  da -shfls,  a.  357.    Living  by  prey. 

Pbedal.  pr(i'-dal,  a.  88.  Robbing,  practising  plunder. 

Predatory,  pred'-da-tftr-e,  a.  512.  Plundering,  prac- 
tising rapine  ;  hungry,  preying,  rapacious,  ravenous.-tor 
the  V,  see  Domeatick.  , ,  x- 

Predeceased,  pr^-de-s^est ,  a.  531.  3d9.  Dead  before. 

Predecessor,  pred-c-ses'-sur,  s.  One  that  was  in  any 
state  or  place  before  another  ;^  ancestor 

Predestixarian,  pre-des-te-na  -re- 
holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  ^ 

To  Predestin  ate,  pre-des  -te-nate,  v.  a.  To  ap 
point  beforehand  by  irreversible  decree. 

Predestination,  pre-des- te-na -shun,  s.  Preordina 

Predestinator,  pre-d^s'-te-na-tar  s.166.521.  One 
that  holds  predestination,  or  the  prevalence  of  pre-estab- 
lished necessity.         ,      ,  ,    o  tAn        rr^  J 

To  Predestine,  pre-d^s'-tin,  v.  a.  140.  To  decree 
beforehand.  _       i     i'    i«  t» 

Predetermin  ation,  pre-de-t6r-me-na  -shun,  s.  De 
termination  made  beforehand.         ^  i/in 

To  Predetermine,  pre-de-ter  -mm,  v.  a.  liU.  To 
doom  or  confine  by  previous  decree. 

Predial,  pre-de-al,  or  pre-je-al,  a.  293.  Consisting 

of  farms.  „    a    -../  i    i  ^ 

Predicabihty,  pred-ik-a-bil-e-te,  s.     Capacity  o 

being  attributed  to  a  subject. 
Predicable,  pred'-de-ka-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  affirm 
ed  of  something.         ,     .  ,  i  ^ 

Predicable,  prSd'-d^-ka-bl,  s.  A  logical  term,  denot 
ing  one  of  the  live  things  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing 
Predicament,  pre-dik'-ka-ment,  s.  A  class  or  arrange 
ment  of  beings  or  substances  ranked  according  to  their  na 
tures,  called  also  category;  class  or  kind  described  by  anj 
definitive  marks.— See  Merftcamenf.  „  ,    .  x 

Predicamental,  pre-dik-a-men  -tal,  a.    Relating  to 

predicaments.       ^     ^  ^ 
Predicant,  pr^d'-de-kant,  s. 

thing.  ,  ,     1  I 

To  Predicate,  pred  -de-kate,  v.  a 

thing  of  another  thing.  ,  .  ,  .  rf 

Predicate,  pred'-d^-kat,  s.  91.  That  which  is  affirm- 
ed of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "^^lan  is  ara  .onal 
animal.-  JWanis  the  subject,  and  a  rational  an^^^^^ 
predicate.    In  this  sentence  also,    "  1  he  Wages  of  sin  i 
bealh."   Death  is  the  subject,  and  the  wages  of  sin  s  th 
predicate  where  it  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  it  is  th 
Sc?of\he  P roposition  which  g(.verns  the  verb,  and  forms 
what  is  called  the  Nominative  case. 
Predication,  pr^d-e-ka-shfin,  S.     Affirmation  con 

cerning  any  thing. 
To  Predict,  pre-dikt',  v.  a.  To  foretell,  to  foreshow 
Prediction,  pre-dlk'-shun,  s.     Prophecy,  declaration 

of  something  future. 
Predictor,  pre-dlk'-tur,  s.  Foreteller. 
Fredigestion,  pre-de-jes'-tshun,  s.     Digestion  to 

soon  performed. 
Predilection,  pre-de-lek'-shun,  s.  Preference,  par 
tiality,  prepossession  in  favour  of  any  thing, 
t^r  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  not  in  use  when  D 
Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  or  he  woujd  ^^J^l21'!^glfci  J 


riety  and  utility.   Scott,  Entick,  and  Mason,  are  the  only  or- 
ioepists  who  have  inserted  this  v^ord. 
To  Predispose,  pre-dis-poze',  v.  a.     To  adapt  pre- 
viously to  any  certain  purpose. 
Predisposition,  pre-djs-po-zish'-un,  s.  Previous  ad- 
aptation to  any  certain  purpose 
Predominance,  pre-dom'-ine-nanse, 


One  that  affirms  any 
To  affirm  any 


Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  or  he  «  J"Y' 
perhan«  it  was  first  used  by  the  author  of  the  Letters  s  gned  . 
nius ;  but  the  readiness  uiih  which  it  has  since  been  adopted 
the  most  respectable  writers,  is  a  suflicieut  proot  ot  its  p 


s.  Prevalence, 
Prevalent,  eu- 


by 
pro 


REDOMiNAVCY,  pre-dom  -me-nan-se, 
superiority.  i     ^    /  i 

Predominant,  pre-dom'-me-nant,  a. 

preme  in  influence,  ascendant. 
To  Predominate,  pre-dom'-mc-nate,  v.  n.  91.  To 
prevail,  to  be  ascendant,  to  be  supreme  in  influence, 
'o  Pre-elect,  pre-e-lekt',  v.  a.     To  choose  by  pre- 
vious decree.  ^       »      i  2 
Pre-eminence,  pre-em'-me-nense,  s.    Superiority  of 
excellence;  precedence,  priority  of  place ;  superiority  of 
power  or  influence. 
Pre-eminent,  pre-  em'-me-nent,  a.     Excellent  above 

others.  ^       ^  ^ 

Pre-emption,  pre-em'-shun,  s.  412.     The  right  of 
purchasing  before  another. 

o  Pre-engage,  pre-^n  gadje',  v.  a.    To  engage  by 
precedent  ties  or  contracts. 
Pre-engagement,  pre-en-gadje'-ment,  s.  Precedent 

obligation.  ^   ^  ^ 

To  Pre-establish,  pre-e-stab'-lish,  v.  a.    To  settle 

beforehand.  i  t     4  f   1  2 

Pre-establishment,  pre-e-stab  -lish-ment,  s.  Settle- 
ment beforehand. 
To  Pre-exist,  pre-egz-ist',  v.  n.  To  exist  beforehand. 
Pre-existence,  pre-egz-is'-tense,  s.     Exi.^tence  be- 
forehand, existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body.  t  ,  1 

Pre-existent,  pre-egz-is -tent,  a.     Existent  before- 
hand, preceding  in  existence. 
Preface,  pref-fas,  s.  91.  532.    Something  spoken  in- 
troductory to  the  main   design,  introduction,  something 

l^lvir!  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
ohnston,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the  first 
in  this  word  short. 
Vo  Preface,  pref-fas,  v.  n.  91.     To  say  something 
introductory. 

To  Preface,  pref-fas,  v.  a.     To  introduce  by  some- 

tliing  proemial;  to  face,  to  cover. 
Prefacer,  pref-fas-iir,  s.  98  The  writer  of  a  preface. 
Prefatory,  pref-fa-tur-e,  a.  512.  Introductory. 
Prefect,  pre'-fekt,  s.    A  governor. 
Prefecture,  prM'-fek-ture,  s.     Command,  office  of 
government. 

e^'  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  orthoepists  in  making 
the  iirst  syllable  oipreftct  long,  I  cannot  follow  them  so  impli- 
itlv  in  the  accent  and  quantity  of  this  word.  All  but  Mr.  She- 
idan  W.Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  place  the  accent  on  the 
econ'dsvllable,-  and  the  two  first  of  these  writers  make  the 
ir-t  svliable  long,  as  in  prefect.  Mr.  Perry  alone  has,  in  niy 
opinion,  given  this  word  its  true  pronunciation,  by  placing  the 
.rcent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  making  that  syllable  short. 
This  is  agreeable  to  that  general  tendency  ol  our  language  to 
111  antepenultimate  accentuation,  and  a  short  quantity  on 
nery  vowel  but  u.— See  Principles,  IV  o.  533.  5^5. 
To  Prefer,  pre  fer,  v.  a.  To  regard  more  than  an- 
other ;  to  advance,  to  exalt,  to  raise ;  to  offer  solemnly, 

to  propose  publickly,  to  exhibit.   

Preferable,  pref  -fer-a-bl,  a.  Eligible  before  some- 

Preferableness,  pref -fer-a-bl-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  preferable.    ,    ,    ,    , , 
Preferably,  pref -fer-a-ble,  ad.     In  preference,  m 

such  a  manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 
Preference,  pref-  fer-ense,  s.  The  act  of  prefer- 
ring estimation  of  one  thing  above  another,  election  of 
one  rather  than  another. 
Preferment,  pre-fer'-ment,  s.  Advancement  to  a 
higher  statitin ;  ^  place  of  honour  or  profit  ;  preference, 
art  of  preferring.  «o  ^.  e 

Prefbrrer,  pre-fer-rur,  s.  98.    One  who  prefers. 
To  Prefigi RATE,  pre-flg-yu-ratc,  v.  a.  To  show  by 
an  antecedent  representation. 


PRE 

tSr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fAll  83,  fat  81 

pREFiGiRATiox,  pre-fig-yu  rcV-sIiQn,  s.  Antecedent 
representatiou. 

To  Pkefigure,  pre-fig'-yure,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  by  an- 
tecedent representation. 
To  Prefix,  pre-fiks;',  v.  a.     To  appoint  beforehand 

to  settle,  to  establish. 
Prefix,  pre'-fiks,  s.  492.    Some  particle  put  before  a 

word  to  vary  its  signilication. 
pREFixiox,  pre-fjk'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  preiixing. 
To  Preform,  pre-form',  v.  a.    To  form  beforehand. 
pREG!«rAivcY,  pi'eg'-nan-se,  s.     The  state  of  being  witli 

young;  fruitfuhiess,  inventive  power. 
PREGXA>T,  prej^'-niint,  a.     Teeming,  breeding  fruit 

ful,  fertile,  impregnating. 
I*REG\ANTLY,  picg-'-iiant-le,  ad.    Fruitfully,  fully. 
Fregustatiox,  pre-gus-ta-sliuii,  s.  The  act  of  tasting 

before  another. 
To  Prejudge,  pre-jfidje,  v.  a.     To  determine  anj 

question  beforehand,  generally  to  condemn  beforehand. 
To  Prejudicate,  pre-ju'-de-kate,  v.  a.     To  deter 

mine  beforehand  to  disadvantage. 
Prejudicate,  pre-ju'-de-kat,  a.  91.  Formed  by  preju 

dice,  formed  before  examination  ;  prejudiced,  prepossessed. 
pREJUDicATiOTV,  pi'e-j  u-dc-ka -shfln,  s.    The  act  of 

judging  beforehand. 
Prejudice,  pr^d'-ju-dis,  s.  142.    Prepossession,  judg- 

nient  formed  beforehand  without  examination;  mischief 

detriment,  hurt,  injury. 
To  Prejudice,  pred'-ju-di?!,  v.  a.  To  prepossess  with 

unexamined  opinions,  to  fill  with  prejudices  ;  to  obstruct  or 

injure  by  prejudices  previously  raised;  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to 

diminish,  to  impair. 
Prejudicial,  pred-ju-dish'-al,  a.     Obstructive  by 

means  of  opposite  prepossessions;  contrary,  opposite;  mis 

chievous,  hurtful,  injurious,  detrimental. 
Prejudicialness,  pred-ju-dish'-al-nes,  s.    The  state 

of  being  prejudicial. 
Prelacy,  pre  -lii-se,  s.    The  dignity  or  post  of  a  pre 

late  or  ccclesiastick  of  the  highest  order ;  episcopacy,  th 

order  of  bishops ;  bishops. 
Prelate,  prel'-lat,  s.  91.  532.     An  ccclesiastick  of 

the  highest  order  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perrv,  and  Entick' 
pronounce  the  e  in  the  lirst  sellable  of  this  word  short 
Prelatical,  pre-lat'-te-kal,  a.    Relating  to  prelates 

or  prelacy. 

Prelation,  pre-la-shun,  s.     Preference,  getting  of 

one  above  the  other. 
Pre  L  A  TURE ,  pr  el'  -1  at  lire, 
Prelatureship,  prcr-la-ture-sliip 

dignity  of  a  prelate. 
Prelection,  pre-lek'-shun,  s.    Reading,  lecture. 
Prelibatiov,  pre-li-ba'-shiin,  s.  530,    Taste  before 

hand,  effusion  previous  to  tasting. 
Preliminary,  pre-lim'-e-na-re,  a. 

ductory,  proemial. 
Prelimin  ary,  pre-lim'-e-na-re,  s.  Something  previous 

preparatory  measures. 
Prelude,  prel'-ude,  *.  532.    Some  short  flight  ofmu- 

Bick  pliiyed  before  a  full  concert;  something  introductory 

snmrthiiip  that  only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 

t^^-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  ^ares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
JohiiHton,  Huchanan,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the  e  in 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short. 

To  Prelude,  prc-lude',  v.  a.  492.  To  serve  au  ar 
introduction,  to  be  previous  to. 

pRELUDioi  8,  pre-lu -je-ds,  a.  293.  Previous,  intro- 
ductory. 

Prelusive,  pre-liV -siv,  a.  158.  428.  Previous,  intro- 
ductory, proemial. 

Prkmaturk.  pr<;-mA-turo',  a.  531.  Ripe  too  soon, 
formed  before  the  time,  too  early,  too  soon  said  or  done, 
too  hasty.  ' 

Prematurely,  pn'-iiia-turc'-le,  ad.  To  early,  too 
Hoon,  with  too  hahty  ripeni-sH. 

pRKMATURENEss,  prc-nia  ti'irc'-nJs, ) 
Pklmaturity,  pn'j-ina-tu-re-tc,  ] 
ha«te,  unscaHOuable  earlinvu. 


S.    The  state  or 


Previous,  intro 


(  3T0  )  PRE 

me  93,  mU  95-pIne  105,  pin  107-no  162,  mSre  164, 

To  Premeditate,  pre-meil'-c-tate,  v.  a.  To  con- 
trive or  form  beforehand,  to  conceive  beforehand. 

Premeditation,  pre-mSd-^-ta-sh&ii,  s.  Act  of  medi- 
tating beforehand. 

To  Premerit,  pre-nigr -it,  v.  a.    To  deserve  before. 
Fremices,  prein'-is-slz,  s.    First  fruits. 
Premier,  preine'-yer,  a.  113.  First,  chief.  This  word 

IS  used  as  a  substantive  for  the  first  minister  of  state, 
lb  Premise,  pre-niize',  v.  a.    To  explain  previously, 
to  lay  down  premises ;  to  bend  before  the  time.  In  this 
last  sense  not  m  use. 
Premises,  prem'-Is-sJz,  s.99.  Propositions  antecedent- 
ly supposed  or  proved  ;  in  law  language,  houses  or  laudji.. 
Premiss,  prein  -is,  s.    An  antecedent  proposition. 

j:^  As  the  singular  ends  with  »«,  the  preceding  word  in 
the  plural  ought  to  have  ss  also. 

Premium,  pre'-ine-am,  s.    Something  given  to  invite 

a  loan  or  bargain;  a  reward  proposed. 
To  Premoxish,  pre-mon'-nish,  v.  a.    To  warn  or  ad- 
monish beforehand. 

Premomshment,  pre-mon'-nish-ment,  s.  Previous 
information. 

Premomtiotv,  pre-mo-nlsh'-fin,  s.    Previous  notice. 

previous  intelligence. 
Premonitory,  pre-mon'-ne-tur-e,  a.    Previously  ad- 
vising. —For  the  last  o,  see  Vomestick,  512. 
To  Premotvstrate,  pre-mon'-strate,  v.  a.   To  shovr 
beforehand. 

Premunire,  prem'-mu-nl-re,  s.  A  writ  in  the  com- 
mon law,  whereby  a  penalty  is  incurrible,  as  infringinff 
some  statute ;  the  penalty  so  incurred ;  a  difficulty,  a 

Premunition,  pre-mii-nish'-fin,  s.    An  anticipation  of 

objection. 

To  Predominate,  pre-nom'-me-nate,  v.  a.  To  fore- 
name. 

Prenomination,  prc-nora-me-na'-sliun,  s.  The  privi- 
lege of  being  named  first. 
Prenotion,  pre  iio'-sJiun,s.  Foreknowledge,  prescience. 
Prentice,  preii'-tis,  s.  142.  One  bound  to  a  master,  iu 
order  to  instruction  in  a  trade.  This  word,  says  Dr.  John- 
son, 18  contracted  bj  colloquial  licence  from  a7);)ren«c<;. 
Prenticeship,  preu'-tis-ship,  s.    The  servitude  of  aa 
apprentice. 

Prenunciation,  pre-nun-she-a -shun,  s.    The  act  of 

telling  before.  —See  Prominciation. 
Preoccupancy,  pre-ok'-ku-pan-se,  s.  The  act  of  taking 

possession  before  another. 
To  Preoccupate,  pre-ok'-ku-pate,  v.  a.     To  antici- 
pate; to  prepossess,  to  fill  with  prejudice. 
Preoccupation,  pre-ok-ku-pa'-shiin,  s.  Anticipation; 

prepossession  ;  anticipation  of  objection. 
To  Preoccupy,  pre-ok'-ku-pi,  v,  a.    To  prepossess, 

to  occupy  by  anticipation  or  prejudices. 
To  Preominate,  pre-oiii'-me-nate,  v.  a.  To  progno- 
sticate, to  gather  from  omens  any  future  event. 

Preopinion,  pre-o-pin'-yun,  s,  113.    Opinion  antece- 
dently formed,  prepossession. 
To  Preordain,  pre-or-dane',  v.  a.    To  ordain  before- 
hand. 

Preordinance,  pre-6r' -de-nanse,  s.    Antecedent  de- 
cree, first  decree. 
Preordination,  pre-or-de-na'-sLi\n,  s.    The  act  of 
preordaining. 

Preparation,  pr2p-?r-a'-sliun,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
preparing  or  previously  fitting  any  thing  to  any  purpose; 
previous  measures ;  ceremonious  introduction ;  the  act  of 
making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  process;  any  thiMg  made 
by  process  of  operation. 

Preparative,  pro-par -ra-tlv,  c.    Having  tho  power 

of  preparing  or  qualil^iiig.^ 
Preparative,  pre-par -ra-tlv,  s.    That  which  has  the 
power  of  preparing  or  previously  fitting;  that  vihich  i* 
done  in  order  to  someliiing  else. 
Preparatively,  pre  par'-ra-tlv-le,  ad.  Previously, 

by  way  of  preparation. 
Preparatory,  prc-par'-ra-tAr-t',  a.  Antecedently  ne- 
cessary; introductory,  previous,  antecedent, 
li-  For  the  o,  see  Vomvatick. 


PRE  (  3T1  )      ^  PRE 

ii5r  167,  n6t  163  -  tibe  171,  tAb  172,  b&U  173  -  hU  299  -  p6&nd  313-  thin  466,  this  469. 
To  Prepare,  pre  pare,  v.  a.    To  fit  for  anything,  to 


adjust  to  any  use,  to  make  ready  tor  any  purpose ;  to  qua- 
lify for  any  purpose;  to  make  ready  beforehand ;  totorm, 
to  make ;  to  make  by  regular  process,  as ,  he  Prepared  a 
medicine. 

To  Prepare,  pre  pare ,  v.  n.  To  take  previous  mea- 
sures; to  make  every  thing  ready,  to  put  things  in  order . 
to  make  one's  self  reidy,  to  put  himself  in  a  state  ot  ex- 
pectation. ,  , 

Preparedly,  pre-pa -red-le,  ad.  364.  By  proper  pre 
cedent  measures. 

Preparedness,  pre-pa'-red-nes,  s.  State  or  act  oi 
being  prepared. 

Preparer,  pre-pa -rir,  s.  98.  One  that  prepares,  one 
that  prenousl:^  fits ;  that  which  fits  for  any  thing. 


a.    Forethought,  pre 


To  outweigh. 
Superiority 


Prepense,  pre-pen«^e , 
Prepensed,  pre-peiijjt',  359.  ^ 

conceived,  contrived  beforehand,  as,  malice  Prepense. 
Prepollency,  pre-pol'-en-se,  s.    Superiour  influence 

power  beyond  others.       ^  ^ 
To  Preponder,  pre-pon'-der,  «.  a. 
Preponderance,  pre-pon'-«1er-anse, 
Prepoxderancy,  pre-p6n-der-an-se, 

of  weight.  ,    ,  , 

Preponderant,  pre-pon -der-ant,  a.  Outweighing 
'ib  Preponderate,  pre-pon'-der-ate,  v.  n.    To  out- 
weigh, to  overpower  by  weight;  to  overpower  by  strong 
er  influence.  ,    «  ,         i  „ 

To  Preponderate,  pre-pon  -der-ate,  v.  a.  To  ex- 
ceed in  weight  to  exceed  in  influence  or  power  analogous 
to  weight.  w   ,  2 

Preponderation,  pre-pon-der-a -shun,  s.    The  state 

of  outweighing. 
To  Prepose,  pre-poze',  v.  a. ^  To  put  before. 
Preposition,  prep-po-zish'-un,  s.     In  Grammar 


a.  531.    To  fill  with 


Forckaowiag,  pro- 


particle  governing  a  case. 

Prepositor,  pre-poz'-zit-tur,  s.  A  scholar  appointed 
by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest.  —  See  Construe 

To  Prepossess,  pre-poz'-zes,  v 
an  opinion  unexamined,  to  prrjudice. 

Prepossession,  pre-poz-ze.<h'-un,  s.  Pre-occupatiou, 
first  possession;  prejudice  ,  pre-conccived  opinion. 

Preposterous,  pre-pos'-tCr-us,  a.  Having  the  first 
which  ought  to  be  the  last,  wrong,  absurd,  perverted ;  ap- 
plied to  persons,  fooli«h,  absurd  ^  ^ 

Preposterously,  pre  pos'-ter-us-le,  ad.  In  a  wrong 
situation,  absurdly.  4  »  ^«    »      »  »,  , 

Preposterousness,  pre- pos -ter-us-nes,  y.  Absurd- 
ity, wrong  order.  ^ 

Prepotency,  pre-po  -ten-se,  s.  Superiour  power,  pre- 
dominance. 

Prepuce,  pre'-puse,  s.    That  which  covers  the  glans, 

foreskin.  ,    1  ,    ,    /  .„  , 

To  Prerequire,  pre-re-kwire ,  v.  a.     To  demand 

previously.  ,    ,  ,      ...  „       , . 

Prerequisite,  jire-rek -kwiz-it,  a.    Something  pre- 
viously necessary.  ,    ,  ,    ,   ,  .  , 
Prerogative,  pre-rog -ga-tiv,  s.    Au  exclusive  or 

peculiar  privilege.  ,    ,  ,        •   ,       o-a    ,r  • 
pREROGATivED,  pre-rog  -ga-tivd.  a.  doU.  Having  an 

exclusive  privilege,  having  prerngative. 
Presage,  pres'-sadje,  s.  492.  532.    Prognostick,  pre- 
sension  of  futurity.  ^  «  1 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  TVarcs,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Entick,  pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  aliort ; 
and  Dr.  Kenriek  and  VV.  Johnston  make  it  long. 
To  Presage,  pre-sadje',  v.  a.  To  forebode,  to  fore 
know,  to  foretell,  to  prophecy ;  to  foretoken,  to  foreshow 
Presagement,  pre-sadje'-meiit,  s.  Forebodement,  pre 

sension;  foretoken. 
Presbyter,  prez'-be-t^r,  s.    A  priest ;  a  presbyterian 
Presbyterian,  prSz-be-te -re-an,  a.  Consisting  of  el 
ders,  a  term  for  a  modern  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
Presbvterian,  pr^z-be-te'-re-aii,  s.    An  abettor  of 

presbytery  or  Calvinistical  discipline. 
Presbytery,  prSz'-be-ter-e,  «.  Bodyof  elders,  whether 

priests  or  laymen. 
l*RESciENCE,  pre -she-Snse,  s.  532.  Foreliuowledge 
knowledge  of  future  things 


Prescient,  pre-she-^nt,  a.  3a7. 

phetick. 

Prescious,  pre'-she-fis,  a.    Having  foreknowledge. 

To  Prescind,  pre-sind',  v.  a.    To  cut  off",  to  abstract, 

Prescindent,  pre-sInd'-Snt,  a.  Abstracting. 

To  Prescribe,  pre-skrlbe',  v.  a.  To  set  down  author- 
itatively, to  order,  to  direct;  to  direct  medically. 

To  Prescribe,  pre-skrlbe',  v.  n.  To  influence  by  long 
custom;  to  influence  arbitrarily;  to  form  a  custom  which 
has  the  force  of  law;  to  write  medical  directions  and  form* 
of  medicine. 

Prescript,  pre'-skrlpt,  a.     Directed,  accurately  laid 

down  in  a  precept. 
Prescript,  pre'-skript,  s.    Direction,  precept,  model 

prescribed. 

Prescription,  prc-skrip'-shun,  s.  Rules  produced  and 
authorized  by  custom;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the  forctt 
of  law  ;  medical  receipt. 
Preseance,  pre-se'-anse,  s.  Priority  of  place  in  sitting. 
Presence,  prez'-zense,  s.  State  of  being  present;  state 
of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior;  a  number  assembled 
before  a  great  person;  port,  air,  mien,  demeanour;  rea- 
diness at  need,  quickness  at  expedients;  the  person  of  a 
superior.  ^  ^  ^ 

Presence-chamber,  prez'-zeiis-tshara-bur, 
Presence-room,  prez'-zens-rrtOm, 

room  in  which  a  great  person  receives  company. 
Presensation,  pre-sen-sa-shim,  s.  Preconception. 
Presension,  pre-sCn'-shun,  s.    Perception  beforehand. 
Present,  prez'-zent,  a.  Not  absent,  being  face  to  face, 
being  at  hand;  not  past,  not  future;  ready  at  hand,  quick 
in  emergencies;  favourably  attentive,  ijropitious ;  unfor- 
gotten  ;  not  abstracted,  not  absent  of  mind,  attentive  ;  the 
Present,  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  present  lime,  the 
time  now  existing;  at  Present,  at  the  present  time,  now. 
Present,  prez'-zent,  s.    A  gift,  a  donative,  something 

ceremoniously  given;  a  letter  or  mandate  exhibited. 
To  Present,  pre-zent',  v.  a.  492.    To  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior;  to  exhibit  to  view  or  notice;  to 


S.  The 


olfer^  to  exhibit;  to  give  formally  and  ceremoniousl 
put  into  the  hands  of  another;  to  favour  with  gifts;  10 
prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  to  ofl'er  openly ;  to  lay 
before  a  court  of  judicature,  as  an  object  of  inquiry^ 
Presentable,  pre-zent'-a-bl,  a.   What  jnay  be  pre- 
sented. ^     ^     t,    1  9 
Presentaneous,  prez-zen-ta'-ne-us.  a.  Ready,  quick, 

immediate.  ^  ^ 

Presentation,  prez-zen-ta'-shun,  5.  The  act  of  pre 
senting;  the  act  of  olfering  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benelice;  exhibition. 
Presentative,  pre-zen -t{i-tlv,  a.  Such  as  that  pre- 
sentations may  be  made  of  it. 
Presentee,  prez-zen-tee',  s.  One  presented  to  a  bene- 
fice. ,    ,  /  , 
Presenter,  pre-zen  -tiir,  s.  98.    One  that  presents. 
Presential,   pre-z§n'-shal ,  a.      Supposing  actual 

presence.  ^     ^        i  -»  ,  1  t 

Presentiality,  pre-z^n-she-al'-e-te,  s.     State  of 
being  present. 

Presentifick,  prez-zen-tif '-fik,  a.  Making  present. 
Presentificklv,  prez-zen-tif -fik-le,  ad.  509.  So  as 

to  make  present. 
Presentiment,  pre-sen'-te-mSnt,  *.    Previous  idea. 
Presently,  prez'-zent-le,  ad.  At  present,  at  this  time, 

now ;  immediately,  soon  after.^ 
Presentment,  pre-zent'-ment,  s.     The  act  of  pre- 
senting ;  any  thing  presented  or  exhibited,  representation ; 
in  Law ,  the  form  of  laying  any  thing  before  a  court  of 
judicature  for  examination.  ^ 
Presentness,  prez'-zentrnes,  s.    Presence  of  mind, 

quickness  at  emergencies.  ^ 
Preservation,  prez-zer-va -shun,  s.  The  act  of  pre- 
serving, care  to  preserve. 
Preservative,  pre-zer'-va-tiv,        That  which  has 

the  power  of  preserving ;  something  preventive. 
To  Preserve,  pre-zerv',  v.  a.     To  save,  to  defend 
from  destruction  or  any  evil,  to  keep;  to  season  fruits  and 
other  vegetables,  with  sugar,  and  in  other  proper  pickles. 
Preserve,  pre-zerv',  s.  Fruit  preserved  whole  iw  sugar. 
Alia  2 


PRE  (  372  ) 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdll  83,  fat  81  — 93,  mk  95 

fit 


One  that  presses  or  works 
A  crew  employed  to  force 


Preserter,  pre-zerv -ur,  s.  One  who  preserves,  one 
who  keeps  from  ruin  or  mischief;  he  who  makes  pre- 
serves of  fruit.  ,    ,  , 

To  Preside,  pre-side',  v.  n.  447.  To  be  set  over,  to 
have  authority  over. 

Presidency,  prez'-ze-den-se,  s.  Superintendence. 

President,  prez'-ze-dent,  s.  One  placed  with  author- 
ity over  others ,  one  at  the  head  of  others ,  governor, 
prefect. 

Presidextship,  prez'-ze-dent-sh!p,  s.    The  office  and 

place  of  president. 
Presidial,  pre-sid'-je-al,   a.  293.     Relating  to  a 

garrison. 

To  Press,  pres,  v.  a.  To  squeeze,  to  crush ;  to  distress ; 
to  constrain ,  to  compel ;  to  drive  by  violence ;  to  affect 
strongly  ;  to  enforce,  to  inculcate  with  argument  and  im- 

Eortunity,  to  urge,  to  bear  strongly  on;  to  compress,  to 
ug,  as  embracing;  to  act  upon  with  weight;  to  force  into 
military  service. 

To  Press,  pres,  v.  n.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence, 
to  urge,  to  distress;  to  go  forward  with  violence  to  any 
object;  to  make  invasion,  to  encroach  ;  to  crowd,  to  throng; 
to  come  unseasonably  or  importunately  ;  to  urge  with  ve- 
hemence and  importunity ;  to  act  upon  or  influence;  to 
Press  upon,  to  invade,  to  push  against. 

Press,  pres,  S,  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
crushed  or  squeezed;  the  instrument  by  which  books  are 

frinted;  crowd,  tumult,  throng;  a  kind  of  wooden  case  or 
rame  for  clothes  and  other  uses;  a  commission  to  force 
men  into  military  service. 
Pressbed,  pres'-bed,  s.    A  bed  so  formed  as  to  be  shut 

up  in  a  case. 
Presser,  pres'-sur,  s.  I 

at  a  press. 
Pressgang,  pres'-gang 
men  into  naval  service. 
Pressingly,  pres'-sing-le,  ad.    With  force,  closely. 
Pression,  presh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  pressing. 
Pressman,  pres'-nian,  s,  88.    One  who  forces  another 
into  service,  one  who  forces  away;  one  who  makes  ihe  im- 
pression of  print  by  the  press ,  distinct  from  the  Compo- 
sitor, who  ranges  the  types. 
Pressmoivey,  pres'-mun-e,  s.    Money  given  to  a  soldier 

when  he  is  taken  or  forced  away  into  the  service. 
Pressure,  presh'-sliure,  s.  450.     The  act  of  pressing 
or  crushing;  the  state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed;  force 
acting  against  any  thing,  gravitation,  pressing;  violence 
inflicted,  oppression  ;  affliction,  grievance,  distress ;  impres- 
sion, stamp,  character  made  by  impression. 
Presto,  pres'-to,  ad.    Quick,  at  once. 
Presumably,  pre-zu'-ma-ble,  ad.  Without  examination. 
To  Presume,  pre-zume',  v.  n.  454.    To  suppose,  to 
believepreviously  without  examination;  to  suppose,  to  aflirm 
without  immediate  proof ;  to  vcnl  ure  without  positive  leave ; 
to  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions  ;  to  make  confident 
or  arrogant  attempts. 
Presumer,  pre-zu'-mur,  s.  98.      One  who  presup- 
poses, an  arrogant  person. 

Presumptiox,  pre-zuin'-shim,  s.  512.  Supposition 
previously  formed;  confidence  grounded  on  any  thing  pre- 
supposed; an  arguHKMit  strong,  but  not  demonstrative  ;  ar- 
rogance, confidence  blind  and  adventurous, presumptuous 
ness ;  unreasonable  confidence  of  Divine  favour. 

Presumptive,  pre-z&m'-tjv,  a.  Taken  by  previous  sup- 
position; supposed,  as,  the  Presumptive  heir,  opposed  to 
the  heir  apparent;  confident,  arrogant,  presumptuous. 
Presi'Mpti  ors,  pre-zum'-tshu-us,  a.    Arrogant,  con- 
fident, inHolcnt;  irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 
PT*  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronunced  in  three  syl- 
labk-H,  by  corrupting  and  contracting  the  two  last  syllables 
into  */tu«  ,  an  if  wriftcii  prczuuishuH :  but  correct  speakers 
carefully  preserve  these  Hyilables  distinct,  and  pronounce 
them  like  the  verb  to  cAew ,   and  the  pronoun  us 
Uncttioun. 


•Set 


Presimftioisly,  prf';-ziuii'-thhu-i^s-l(',   ad  Arro 
panlly,  irrcvernitly ;  with  vain  and  groundless  confidence 
in  Divine  favour. 

Prksi  MPTi;oi>!VE*i8,  prc-zAin'-tsIiu-As-n^fS,  s.  Con- 
fidence, irreverence. 

Prkhi  PFOKAL,  pr^*-i(Ap-pu'-zul,  8.531.  Suppo8al,previ 
ouitly  formed. 


PRE 

pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  in5ve  164, 

To  suppose  as 


To  Presuppose,  pre-sup-p6ze',  v. 
previous. 

Presupposition,  pre-siip-po-zlsh -un,  s.  Supposition 

previously  formed. 
Presurmise  ,  prc-sur-mlze,  s.    Surmise  previously 

formed. 

Prete\ce,  pre-tense',  s.  A  false  argument  grounded 
upon  fictitious  postulates;  the  act  of  showing  or  alleging 
what  is  not  real;  assumption,  claim  to  notice;  claim  true 
or  false;  something  threatened  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

To  Pretend,  pre-tend',  v.  a.  To  make  any  appearance 
of  having ,  to  allege  falsely  ;  to  show  hypocritically  ;  to 
hold  out  as  a  delu^^ive  appearance ;  to  claim. 

To  Pretend,  pre-tend  ,  v,  n.  To  put  in  a  claim  truly 
or  falsely;  to  presume  on  ability  to  do  any  thing,  to  profess 
presumptuously. 

Pretender,  pre-tend'-dr,  s.  98.  One  who  lays  claim 
to  any  thing. 

Pretendingly,  pre-tend'-ing-le,  ad.  Arrogantly,  pre- 
sumptuously. 

Pretension,  pre-ten'-shun,  s.     Claim  true  or  false; 

fictitious  appearance. 
Preterimperfect  ,  pre-ter-im-per'-fekt,  a.  The 

tense  not  perfectly  past. 
Preterit,  pre'-ter-it,  a.  Past. 

Preterition,  pre-ter-rish'-un,  s.     The  act  of  going 

past,  the  state  of  being  past. 
Preteritness,  pre'-ter-it-nes,  s.    State  of  being  past, 

not  presence,  not  futurity. 
Preterlapsed,  pre-ter-Iapst',  a.    Past  and  gone. 
Pretermission,  pre-ter-inish'-un,   s.     The  act  of 

omitting. 

To  Pretermit,  pre-ter-mit',  v.  a.  To  pass  by. 
Preternatural,  pre-ter-nat -tsliu-ral,  a.  Different 

from  what  is  natural,  irregular. 
Preternaturally,  pre-ter-nat'-tshii-ral-e,  ad.  In  a 

manner  different  from  the  common  order  of  nature. 
Preternaturalness,  pre-ter-nat'-tshu-ral-n^s,  s. 

Manner  different  from  the  order  of  nature. 

Preterperfect,  pre-ter-per'-fekt,  a.  A  gramma- 
tical term  applied  to  the  tense  which  denotes  time  abso- 
lutely past. 

Preterpluperfect,  pre-ter-plu-per'-fekt,  a.  The 
grammatical  epithet  for  the  tense  denoting  time  relatively 
past,  or  past  before  some  other  past  time. 

Pretext,  pre-tekst',  s.  Pretence,  false  appearance,  false 
allegation. 

Pretexta,  pre-teks'-ta,  s.  The  robe  that  was  worn 
by  the  youths  of  old  Rome  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Pretor,  pre'-tur,  s.  166.  The  Roman  judge ;  it  is 
now  sometimes  taken  for  a  mayor. 

Pretorian,  pre-to're-an,  a.  Judicial,  exercised  by  the 
pretor. 

Prettily,  prlt'-te-le,  ad.    Neatly,  pleasingly. 
Prettiness,  prit'-te-n^s,  s.    Beauty  without  dignity. 

Pretty,  prit'-te,a.  101.  Neat,  elegant ;  beautiful  w ithout 
grandeur  or  dignity;  it  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  con- 
tempt in  poetry  and  in  conversation  ;  not  very  small. 

Pretty,  prit'-te,  ad.    In  some  degiee. 

To  Prevail,  pre-vale',  v.  n.  To  be  in  force,  to  have 
effect,  to  have  power,  to  have  influence;  to  overcome,  to 
gain  the  superiority;  to  gain  influence,  to  operate  eifec- 
tually ;  to  persuade  or  induce  by  entreaty. 

Prevailing,  prc-va -ling,  a.  Predominant,  having  most 
influence. 

Prevailmekt,  pre-vale'-m^nt,  Prevalence. 
Prevalence,  pr?:v'-va-I('^nse,    )         o      •    .  . 
Prevalency,  prcH'-vA-l^Mi-s(i,  I  S"P«"°"ty» 
fluence,  predominance. 

Prkvalknt,  prrv'-va-l^nt,  a.  Victorious,  gaining  supe- 
riority ;  predominant,  powerful. 

Prevalently,  prev'-va-lcnt-lc,  ad.  Powerfully,  for- 
cibly. 

To  Prevaricate,  pre-var'-re-katc,  v.  n.  To  cavil,  to 

quibble,  to  shuffle. 

Prkvarication  ,  prc-vur-ro-ka'-ishAn ,  8.  Shuffle, 
cavil. 
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Prevaricator,  pre-var'-re-ka-tur,  s.  521. 
ler,  a  shuffler.     ,     ,    ,  ,  .  , 

To  Prevene,  pre-vene ,  v.  a.    To  hmder. 

Preveviext,  pre-ve'-ne-ent,  a.  Preceding,  going  be- 
fore, preventive. 

To  Prevent,  pre-vent ,  v.  a.  To  go  before  as  a  guide, 
to  eo  before  making  the  way  easy ;  to  go  before ;  to  an- 
ticipate; to  pre  occupy,  to  pre-en^age,  to  attempt  tirs^^ 
to  hinder,  to  obviate,  to  obstruct.   This  last  is  almost  the 
only  sense  now  used. 

Preventer,  pre-vent -ur,  s.  One  that  goes  before; 
one  that  hinders,  a  hinderer,  an  obstructer. 

Prevention,  pre-ven'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  going  before  ; 
pre-occupation, anticipation;  hinderance,  obstruction ;  pre- 
ludice,  prepossession.  ,4.  ^  ^ 

Preventional,  pre-ven'-shun-al,  a.  Tending  to  pre- 
vention.  _      ,  ^  ^.  i 

Preventive,  pre-vent  -iv,  a.  157.  Tending  to  hmder ; 
preservative,  hindering  ill. 

Pre>  entive,  pre-vent  -iv,  S.  A  preservative,  that  which 
prevents,  an  antidote.  ,    ,  „    , ,  , 

Preventively,  pre-vent  -Iv-le,  ad.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  tends  to  prevention. 

Previous,  pre'-ve-us,  a.  314.  Antecedent,  going  be- 
fore, prior.        ,      ,  ,      ,      ,  ,     J  i 

Previously,  pre -ve -us-le,  ad.    Beforehand,  antece 

dently-  ,,122 
Previousness,  pre -ve-us-nes,  s.  Antecedence. 

Prey  pra,  s.  269.  Something  to  be  devoured,  something 
to  be'seized,  plunder  ;  ravage  ;  depredation  ;  animal  of  Prey, 
is  an  animal  that  lives  on  other  animals. 

To  Prey,  pra,  v.  n.  To  feed  by  violence ;  to  plunder, 
to  rob;  to  corrode,  to  Avaste. 

Preybr,  pra -ur,  s.  98.    Robber,  devourer,  plunderer, 

Priapism,  pri'-a-piziii,  s.    A  preternatural  tension. 

Price,  prise,  s.  467.     Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing 
value,  estimation,  supposed  excellence  ;  rate  at  which  any 
thing  is  sold  ;  reward,  thing  purchased  by  merit. 

To  Prick,  prik,  v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture 
to  erect  with  an  acuminated  point;  to  set  up  the  ears;  to 
animate  by  a  puncture  or  mark;  to  spur,  togoad,  to  impel 
to  incite;  to  pain,  to  pierce  with  remorse  ;  to  mark  a  tune. 

To  Prick,  prik,  v.  n.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show;  to 
come  upon  the  spur. 

Prick  pnk,  s.  A  sharp  slender  instrument,  any  thing 
bv  which  a  puncture  is  made;  a  thorn  in  the  mind,  a  teasing 
and  tormenting  thought,  remorse  of  conscience;  a  punc 
ture;  the  print  of  a  deer  or  hare  in  the  ground. 

Pricker,  prik'-kur,  s.  98.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument 
a  light-horse-man. 

Pricket,  prlk'-kit,  s.  99. 

Prickle,  prik'-kl,  s.  405. 
of  a  brier.         ,  ,    ,  2 

Prickliness,  prik-le-nes, 

Pricklouse,  prik'-louse,  s. 

Pricksong,  prlk'-song,  s.  Songset  to  musick.  Obsolete 

Prickly,  prik'-le,  a.  ^  Full  of  sharp  points. 

Prickwood,  prik'-wud,  s.    A  tree. 

Pride  pride,  s.  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem 
insolence,  rude  treatment  of  others;  dignity  of  manner 
loftiness  of  air ;  generous  elation  of  heart ;  elevation,  digni 
tv  ornament,  show,  decoration;  splendour ,  ostentation 
the  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

To  Pride,  pride,  v.  a.  To  make  proud,  to  rate  himself 
high.   Used  only  with  ihe  reciprocal  pronoun 

Prier,  pri'-ur,  S.  416.   One  who  inquires  too  narrowly 

Priest  ureest,  s.  275.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred 
offices';  one  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy ,  above 
a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

Priestcraft,  preest'-kraft,  s.    Religious  fraud. 

Priestess,  preest'-t^s,  s.  A  woman  who  officiates  in 
Heathen  rites. 

Priesthood,  preest'-hiid,  s.    The  office  and  character 
of  a  priest;  the  order  of  men  ?et  apart  for  holy  offices 
the  second  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

PuiESTLiNESS,  precst'-le-iies,  s.  The  appearance  or 
manner  of  a  priest. 


A  buck  in  his  second  year 
Small  sharp  point,  like  that 

S.    Fulness  of  sharp  points 
A  word  of  contempt  for  a 


Priestly,  preest'-le,  a.  Becoming  a  priest,  sacerdotal"' 

belonging  to  a  priest.  ..«,o  1 

Priestridden,  pr^^st'-rld-dn,  c.  103.     Managed  or 

governed  by  priests.  . 
Prig,  prig,  s.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical,  little 
fellow,  , 
Prill,  pril,  S.  A  birt  or  turbot;  commonly  pronounced 

Brill.  . 
Prim,  prim,  a.    Formal,  precise,  affectedly  nice. 
To  Prim,  prim,  v.  a.    To  deck  up  precisely,  to  form  to 

an  affected  nicety. 
Primacy,  pri'-ma-se,  s.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  station. 

tfr  Mr.  Elphinston  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives  the 
short  sound  to  i  in  this  word.  Perhaps  no  one  unterstands  the 
analogies  of  our  language  better  ;  but  in  this  and  several  other 
words  he  overturns  the  very  foundation  of  language^,  which  is 
general  custom.  1  am  well  acquainted  with  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  535;  and  if  custoni  were 
wavering,  this  ought  to  decide ;  but  in  this  word,  aniprimary, 
custom  is  uniform,  and  precludes  all  appeal  to  analogy. 
Primal,  pri'-mal,  a.  First.  A  word  not  in  use. 
Primarily,  pri'-raa-re-le,  ad.    Originally,  in  the  first 

intention,  «  .  • 

Primariness,  prl'-ma-re-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being 

first  in  act  or  intention.  ^  . 

Primary,  pri'-ma-re,  a.    First  in  intention ;  original, 

first;  first  in  dignity,  chief,  principal. —See  Primacy. 
Primate,  pri'-niat,  s.  91.  The  chief  ecclesiastick. 
Primateship,  prl'-mat-ship,  s.    The  dignity  or  office 

of  a  primate.  .  . 

Prime,  prime,  S.  The  dawn,  the  morning ;  the  beginning, 
the  early  days;  the  best  part;  the  spring  of  life;  spring; 
the  height  of  perfection;  the  first  part,  the  beginning. 
Prime,  prime,  a.  Early,  blooming  ;  principal,  first  rate  ; 

original;  excellent. 
To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  first  powder,  to 
put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun;  to  lay  the  first  colours 
on  in  painting. 

Primely,  prime'-le,  ad.    Originally,  primarily,  m  the 

first  place;  excellently,  supremely  well. 
Primeness,  prime'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  first;  ex- 
cellence. 

Primer,  prira'-mur,  s.  98.     A  small  prayer-book  m 

which  children  are  taught  to  read. 
Primero,  pri-me -ro,  s,  133,    A  game  at  cards. 
Primeval,  prl-rae -val,  133. 
Primevous,  prl-me'-vus, 

was  at  first.  ^  ^ 

Primitial,  pri-mish-al,  a.  133 
production. 

Primitive,  prim'-e-tlv,  a.  Ancient,  original,  established 
from  the  beginning ;  formal,  affectedly  solemn,  imitating  the 
supposed  gravity  of  old  times;  primary,  not  derivative. 
Primitively,  pr!m'-e-tiv-le,  ad.    Originally,  at  first ; 

primarily,  not  derivatively;  according  to  the  original  rule. 
Primiti\eness,  prim'-e-tiv-nes,  a.     State  of  being 
original,  antiquity,  conformity  to  antiquity. 
RiMOGENiAL,  pri-mo-jc -Hc-al,  s.  First-born,  primary, 
elemental. 

Primogemture  ,  pri-ino-jen'-e-ture,  S.  Seniority, 

eldership,  state  of  being  first-born.       ^      ,  ,  4, 
Primordial,  prl-raor'-de-al,  or  pn-mor-je-al,  a. 

293.  37«.  Original,  existing  from  the  beginning. 
Primordiate,  pri-mor'-de-ate,  a.  91.  Original,  exist- 
ing from  the  first. 
Primrose,  prim' roze,  s.    A  flower;  Primrose  is  used 

by  Shakespeare  for  gay  and  flowery. 
Prince,  prinse,  s.    A  sovereign,  a  chief  ruler;  a  sover- 
eiffn  of  rank  next  to  kings;  ruler  of  whatever  sex;  the 
son  of  a  king ,  the  kinsman  of  a  sovereign ;  the  chiet  ot 
any  body  of  men. 
To  Prince,  prinse,  v.  n.  To  play  the  prince,  to  take  state. 
Prii\cedom,  prins'-dum,  s.  166.    The  rank,  estate,  or 

power  of  the  prince;  sovereignty. 
Princelike,  prlns'-llkc,  a.    Becoming  a  prince. 
Princeliness,  prins'-le-nes,  s.  The   state,  manner,  or 

dignity  of  a  prince. 
Princely,  prins'-Ie,  a.    Having  the  appearance  of  one 


a.    Original,  such  as 
Being  of  the  first 
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high  bom;  having  the  rank  of  princes ;  becoming  a  prince, 

royal,  grand,  august. 
Princely,  prins'-le,  ad.    In  a  priucelike  manner. 
l*RixcE«-FBATHEB,  prbi'-siz-feTH'-iir,  «.    The  herb 

amaranth. 

Prixcess,  prln'-s^s,  s,  502.  A.  sovereign  lady,  a  woman 
haviisg  sovereign  crtinraand ;  a  sovereign  lady  of  rank  next 
tliai  of  a  queen  J  the  daughter  of  a  king ;  the  wife  of  a 
prince. 

Principal,  prln'-se-pdl,  a.  88.  Chief  of  the  first  rate, 
capital,  essential. 

Principal,  prm-se-pal,  s.  A  head,  a  chief,  not  a  second ; 
one  primarily  or  originally  engaged,  not  an  accessary  or 
auxiliary ;  a  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest,  the  pre- 
sident or  governor. 

pBixciPALiTY,  prin-se-pal'-e-te,  s.  Sovereignty,  su- 
preme power;  a  prince,  one  invested  with  sovereignty; 
the  '-nuntrj  \viiich  gives  title  to  a  prince,  as,  the  Prin- 
cipality oi  Wales ;  superiority,  predominance. 

Prixcipallt,  prin'-se-piil-^,  ad.    Chiefly,  above  all, 

above  the  rest. 
Prixcipalxess,  prin'-s^-pal-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 

principal. 

Prtncipiatiox,  i>rin-sip-e-a-6hun,  s.  Analysis  into 
constituent  or  elemental  parts. 

Principle,  prln'-se-pl,  s.  405.  Element,  constituent 
part;  original  cause  ;  being  productive  ot  other  being,  ope- 
rative cause;  fundamental  truth;  original  postulate;  first 
position  from  which  others  are  deduced;  ground  of  action, 
motive  ;  tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 

To  Principle,  prin'-se-pl,  v.  a.  To  establish  or  fix 
in  any  tenet,  to  impress  with  any  tenet  good  or  ill;  to 
establish  lirmly  in  the  mind. 

Pbincox,  pring'-koks,  s.  A.  coxcomb,  a  pert  young 
rogue.  Obsolete. 

To  Peink,  prlngk,  v.  n.    To  prant,  to  deck  for  show. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  a.  To  mark  by  pressing  any  thing 
upon  another ;  to  impress  any  thing  so  as  to  leave  its  form  ;  to 
impress  words,  or  make  books,not  by  the  pen,but  by  the  press. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  n.    To  publish  a  book. 

Print,  print,  s.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression ;  that 
which  being  impressed  leaves  its  form ;  picture  eyt  in  wood  or 
copper  to  be  impressed  on  paper;  picture  made  by  impres- 
sion ;  the  form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other  qualities  of  the 
types  wsed  in  printing  books;  the  state  of  being  published  by 
the  printer ;  single  sheet  printed  and  sold  ;  formal  method. 

Printer,  print'-fir,  s.  98.    One  that  prints  books ;  one 

that  stamps  linen. 
PBlNTLES8,,print'-l)BS,c.  That  which  leaves  no  impression. 
Prior,  jj^l'-iir,  a.  166.  Former,  being  before  something 

else,  antecedent,  anteriour. 
Prior,  pri'-iir,  s.    The  head  of  a  convcpt  of  monks, 
inferiour  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 


Priorei 

of  nuns. 
Priority,  prl-or 


pri  -iir-esij  s.    A  lady  superiour  of  a  convent 


re-te,  s.     The  state  of  being  first, 
precedence  in  time,  precedence  in  place. 
PRI0R.^HIP,  prl'-ur-ship,  s.  The  state  or  office  of  a  prior. 
Priory,  pri'-fir-e,  S.     A.  convent  in  dignity  below  an 
abbey. 

Prism,  prlziil,  s.  A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass  bounded 
with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular  en<ls,  and  three  plain 
and  well  polinhed  sides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines, 
running  from  the  three  angels  of  one  end,  to  the  three  ancels 
of  the  other  eyd. 

Prismatick,  priz-mrit'-tik,  a.  509.  Formed  as  a  prism. 
Pri^matically,  priz-mit -tfc-kal-e,  md.  In  the  form 
ol  a  priHiu. 

A  body  approaching  to  the 

A  strong  hold  in  which  pcr- 

To  imprison,  to  confine. 
8.    A  kind  of  ruatick  play, 


Pribykud,  priziu'-moid,  8» 

form  of  a  jTiHin. 
pRii^ON,  prI//-ZD,  170, 

Honfi  are  confined,  a  jail. 
To  Priho!«,  pi-iz'-zti,  V.  a, 
pHiKo?(BAriK,  priz'-zn-l)jis<^. 

roiiiinonly  called  Prinoiiharn. 
Pkih<»nkr,  priz'-zn  Ar,  s.  98.    One  who  ip  confined  in 

hold  ;  a  captivc,on«-  taken  by  the  eneinj;  one  iiiider  an  arrest. 
Prij<omioi>k,  priz'-za-liuuae^  «.    JaiJ,  hold  in  which 

uue  in  coiilined. 


no  162,  move  164, 
Coufiucmeut,  impri- 


Prisonment,  priz'-zn-raent,  s. 

sonment,  captivity\ 
Pristine,  pris'-tin,  a.  140.    First,  ancient,  original. 
Prithee,  priTH-e.    A  familiar  corruption  of  Pray  thee, 

or  I  Pray  thee.  *  ^  ' 

Privacy,  pri'-va-se,  or  priv'-a-se,  s.    State  of  being 

secret,  secrecy;  retirement,  retreat. 
1  Pfo»»"«»ation  of  this  word  is  adopted  by  Dr- 

last  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Srott  Mr  El- 
phinston  is  in  this  word  consistent  with  his  pronunciation  of 
primacy ;  but  my  ear  and  observation  greatly  tail  me,if  the  first 
mode  ot  pronouncing  this  w  ord  is  not  the  most  agreeable  to  po- 
hte  as  well  as  general  usage.  It  seems  to  retain  the  sound  of  its 
primitive  prii^ate,  nf>  piracy  does  of  pirate ;  which  wordnirocw 
•^u  .[P"?"?'""'  oppositiott  to  all  our  orthoepists,prououuc€* 
with  the  i  short.  ^ 

Privado,  prl-va -do,  s.     A  secret  friend.    Not  used. 

See  Lumbago. 

Private,  pri'-vat,  a.  91.  Secret;  alone;  being  upon 
the  same  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  opposed 
to  publick ;  particular,  not  relating  to  the  publick ;  in  Pri- 
vate, secretly,  not  |>ublickly. 

Privateer,  pri-va-teer',  s.  A  ship  fitted  out  by  pri- 
vate men  to  plunder  enemies. 

To  Privateer,  prl^va-teer',  v.  n.  To  fit  out  shipa 
against  enemies,  at  the  charge  of  private  persons. 

Privately,  pri'-vat-le,  ad.    Secretly,  not  openly. 

Privateness,  pri'-v.^t-nes,  8.  The  state  of  a  man  in 
the  same  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  community ;  stJkrecv, 
privacy;  obscurity^ retirement. 

Privation,  pri-va'-shun,  «.  133.  Removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  thing  or  quality;  the  act  of  degrading  from 
rank  or  otlice. 


priv  -ya-tiv,  a.  133.  Causing  privation  of 
consisting  in  the  absence  of  something;  not 


Privative 
any  thing 
positive. 

t5-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Entick,  make  the  first  syllable  of  this  w  ord  short,  as  I 
have  done;  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan  make  it  long.  In  de- 
fence of  the  first  pronunciation  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
word  is  not  like  primacy  and  primary:  the  first  of  which  is  a 
formative  of  our  own;  and  the  second,  derived  from  the  Latin 
primarius,  w  hich,  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  does  not 
shorten  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  as  yiriuat/yi/s  does,  see  ^ca- 
demy  and  Incomparable,  and  therefore  these  w  ords  are  no  rule 
lor  the  pronunciation  of  this;  which,  besides  the  general  ten- 
dency ot  the  penultimate  accent  to  shorten  every  vow  el  it  falls 
on  but  u,  533,  seems  to  have  another  claim  to  the  short  vowel 
trom  Its  termination  ;  thus.sanatri'e,  donative,  primitive,  da- 
ri  vative,  etc.  all  plead  for  the  short  sound. 
Privative,  priv'-va-tiv,  s.  157.  That  of  which  the 
essence  is  the  absence  of  something,  as  silence  isonlvthe 
absence  of  sound. 
Privatively,  priv'-va-tlv-le,  ad.    By  the  absence  of 

something  necessary  to  be  present,  negatively. 
Private  Kiv ESS,  priv'-va-tlv-ncs,  s     Notation  of  ab- 
sence of  something  that  should  be  present. 
Privet,  pri'-vit,  s.  99.  Evergreen;  a  kind  of  phylleria. 
Privilege,  priv'-ve-lidje,  s.    Peculiar  advantage ; im- 
munity, publick  right. 
To  Privilege,  priv'-ve-lidje,  v.  a.  133.    To  invest 
with  rights  or  immunities,  to  grant  a  |)rivilege;  to  exempt 
Irom  censure  or  danger;  to  exempt  from  paying  taxorimposi. 
Privily,  prlv'-e-le,  ad.    Secretly,  privately. 
Privity,  priv'-<i-te,  s.  530.     Private  communication; 

consciousness,  joint  knowledge. 
Privy,  pilv'-e,  a.     Private,  not  publick,  assigned  to 
secret  uses;  secret,  clandestine;  admitted  to  secrets  of 
state;  conscious  to  any  thing,  admitted  to  participation. 
Privy,  priv'-e,  s.    Place  of  retirement,  necessary  house. 
Prize,  prize,  s.    A  reward  gained  by  contest  w  ith  com- 
petitors; rew  ard  gained  by  any  performance  ;  something 
taken  by  adventure,  plunder. 
To  Prize,  prize,  v.  a.    To  rale,  to  value  at  a  certain 

price  ;  to  esteem,  to  value  highl}  . 
Prizer,  pri'-ztu-,  s.  98,    lie  who  values. 
l*RiZKFicnTKR,  prize'-fl  tiir,  s.    One  that  fights  pub 

lickly  for  a  reward. 
I'nti,  pro.    For,  in  defence  of.  —  See  Con. 
I'ROBAiJiLiTY,  prob-u-bii'-c-te,  s.     Likelihood,  op- 
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peariince  of  truth,  evidence  arising  from  the  preponde- 
ratioii  of  argument. 
PnonABLE,  prob'-ba-bl,  a.     Likely,  having  more  evi- 
dence than  the  contrary. 

}^  Were  this  word  used  to  signify  the  possibility  of  searching 
ji  wound  with  a  probe,  the  o  would  iu  that  case  be  pronounced 

4  4  t 

Probably,  prob'-ba-ble,  ad.    Likely,  in  likelihood. 

Probat,  pro'-biit,  s.  The  proof  of  wills  and  testaments 
of  persons  deceased  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Probation,  pro-ba'-shun,  s.  Proof,  evidence,  testimony ; 
the  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  testimony  ;  trial,  exa- 
mination ;  trial  before  entrance  into  monasticklife,  novitiate. 
The  0  in  the  inseparable  preposition  of  this  and  similar 

words,  M  hen  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  is  exactly  like 

the  0  in  obedience,  which  see.         ^  ^ 

Probationary,  pro-ba -sbun-a-re,  c.  Serving  for  trial. 

Probationer,  pro-ba -shiiii-ur,  s.  One  who  is  upon 
trial ;  a  novice.  ^     ^  ^      ^  ^ 

Probatio.nership,  pro-ba'-shun-ur-ship,  s.  State  of 
being  on  trial.  ^ 

Probatory,  prob'-ba-tur-e,  a.  512.   Serving  for  trial 

Probatim  est,  pro-ba-tuni  est,  s.  k  latin  expression 
added  to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  signilying,  It  is  tried  or  proved 

Probe,  probe,  s.  A  slender  wire  by  which  surgeons 
search  the  depth  of  wonnds. 

Probe-scissorj!,  probe'-  siz-zurs,  s.  166.  Scissors  used 
to  open  Mounds. 

To  Probe,  probe,  v.  a.  To  search,  to  try  by  an  in 
strument. 

Probity,  prob'-e-te,  s.  530.    Honesty,  sincerity. 

Problem,  prob'-l^in,  s.    A  question  proposed. 

Problematical,  prob-le-raat'-te-kal,  a.  509.  Un- 
certain, unsettled,  disputable.      ^  ,    ,     ,  , 

Problematically,  prob-le-mat'-te-kal  e,  ad.  Un 
certainly. 

Proboscis!,  pro-bos'-sis,  s.  A  snout,  the  trunk  of  ai 
elephant;  but  it  is  used  also  for  the  same  part  in  every 
creature. 

Procacious,  pro-ka'-shus,  a.  Petulant,  loose. 
Procacity,  pro-kas'-se-te,  s.  530.  Petulance. 
Procatarctick,  pro-kat-ark'-tik,  a.  Forerunning. 

antecedent.  ^  ^ 

Procatarxis,  pro-kat-arks'-!s,  S.     The  preexistent 

cause  of  a  disease,  which  co-operates  with  others  that  are 

subsequent. 

Procedure,  pro-see'-jure,  s.  376.  Manner  of  pro 
reeding,  management,  conduct;  act  of  proceeding,  pro 
gress,  process. 

To  Proceed,  pro-seed',  v.  n.  533.  To  pass  from  one 
thing  or  place  to  another  ;  to  go  forward,  to  tend  to  the  end 
designed  ;  to  come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender ;  to  is 
8ue,to  be  produced  from;  to  prosecute  any  design;  to  be  trans 
acled,to  be  carried  on,  to  make  progress,  to  advance;  to  carry 
on  juridical  process  ;  to  transact,  to  act,  to  carry  on  any  afiFair 
methodically  ;  to  be  propagated,  to  come  by  generation ;  to  be 
produced  by  the  original  efficient  cause. 

Proceed,  pro-seed',  s.  Produce,  as  the  Proceeds  of 
an  estate.   A  law  term. 

Froceeder,  pro-seed'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  goes  for 
ward,  one  who  makes  a  progress. 

Proceeding,  pro-seed'-ing,  s.  410.  Progress  from 
one  thing  to  another,  series  of  conduct,  transaction ;  legal 
procedure. 

PROCERiTY,pro-s^r'-e-te,  s.  Tallness,  height  of  stature 
Process,  pros'-s^s,  s.  533.     Tendency,  progressiv 

course;  regular  and  gradual  progress ;  methodical  manage 

ment  of  any  thing;  course  of  law. 

ftr  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr 
Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  place  the  accent  ontht 
lirst  syllable  of  this  word ;  and  those  who  give  the  quantity 
of  the  vowels  make  it  short:  Buchanan  alone,  though  he 
places  the  accent  on  the  lirst  syllable,  makes  it  long. 

Mr.  ISares,  suspects  the  accentuation  of  this  Mord  on  the 
second  syllable  to  be  the  most  ancient,  though  Shakespeare 
80  frequently  places  the  accent  on  the  first, 
**Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end."  Merchant  of  Venice 
**Ia  brief,  to  set  the  needless  process  by." 

Measure  for  Measure 

**In  process  of  the  seasons  I  have  seen." 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets 


But  Milton  accents  the  second  syllable: 
'Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told." 

Par.  Lost,  \n.  178. 

'  which  might  rise  _ 

"By  policy  and  long  process  of  time."  lo.  ii.  297. 

There  is  a  phrase,  as  Mr.  ^ares  observes,  in  proce.ss  of 
me,  when  we  oftener  hear  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable of  this  word  than  the  lirst.   This  is  undoubtedly  a 
proof  of  the  justness  of  his  observation  respecting  the  ann- 
uity of  this  pronunciation ;  but  as  it  is  now  antiquated  m 
ther  phrases,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this. 
Procession,  pro-sesh'-un,  9.     A.  train  marching  ia 

ceremonious  solemnity. 
Processional,  pro-sesh'-un-al,  a.  Relating  to  proees- 

sion.  ^  ^ 

Processionary,  pro-sSsh'-un-a-re,  a.  512.  Consist- 
ing in  procession. 
Procinct,  pro-slngkt',  S.    Complete  preparation,  pre- 
paration brought  to  the  point  of  action. 
To  Proclaim,  pro-klaine',  v.  a.  202.    To  promulgate 
or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or  legal  publication;  to  tell 
openly;  to  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 
Procl AIMER,  pro-kla'-mur,  s.  98.  One  thatpublisli«« 
by  authority. 

Proclamation,  prok-kla-ma -shun,  s.    Publication  by 
authority ;  a  declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly  pub- 
lished among  the  people. 
Proclivity,  pro-kllv'-e-te,  s.  530.  Tendency,  natural 

inclination,  propension  ;  readiness,  facility  of  attaining. 
Proclivous,  pro-kli'-vus,  a.  503.    Inclined,  tending  by 
nature. 

Proconsul,  pro-kon-sul,  9.     A  Roman  officer,  who 

governed  a  province  with  consular  authority. 
Pro  consulship,  pro-kon'-sdl-ship,  s.    The  office  of  a 
proconsul. 

To  Procrastinate,  pro-kras'-tin-ate,  v.  a.  To  defer, 

to  delay,  to  put  off  from  day  to-day. 
Procrastination,  pro-kras-tiu-a-shun,  s.  Delay, 

dilatoriuess.  ^  ^ 

Procrastinator,  pro-kras'-tin-a-tur,  s.  521-  A  di- 
latory person. 

Procreant,  pro'-kre-ant,  a.    Productive,  pregnant. 
To  Procreate,  pro -kre-ate,  v.  a.    To  generate,  to 
produce. 

Procreation,  pro-kre-a'-shun,  «,  Generation,  pro- 
duction. 

Procreatite,  pro -kre-a-tiv,  a.  512-  Generative,  pro- 
ductive. 1/     1  1   I      ^  "tt 
Procreativeness,  pro'-kre-a-tiv-nesj  s.  512.  »34. 

Power  of  generation. 
Procreator,  pro'-kre-d-tur,  S,  521.    Generator,  be- 
getter. 

Proctor,  prok'-tur,  s.  166.  A  manager  of  another 
man's  affairs ;  an  attorney  iu  the  spiritual  court ;  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  university. 

Proctorship,  prok'-tur-ship,  s. 

a  proctor. 
Procumbent,  pro-kuin'-b^nt,  a. 
Procurable,  pro-ku-ra-bl,  a. 

tainable,  acquirable. 
Procuracy,  prok'-u-ra-se,  s.    The  management  of  any 

thing.  J 
Procuration,  prok-ku-ra  -shiiii,  s.    The  act  of  pro- 
curing. 

Procurator,  prok-ku-ra'-tur,  s.  166.  521.  Manager, 

one  who  transacts  affairs  for  another.  ^ 
Procuratorial,  prok-ku-ra-to'-re-al,  a.    Made  by 

a  proctor.  ,,4  t 

Procuratory,  pro-ku -ra-tur-e,  a.  512.  Tending  to 
procuration. 

To  Procure,  pro-kure',  r.  a.  To  manage,  to  transact  for 
another;  to  obtain,  to  acquire;  to  persuade,  to  prevail  on; 
to  contrive,,  to  forward. 
To  Procure,  pro-kure',  v.  n.    To  bawd,  to  pimp. 
Procurement,  pro-kure'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  procuring. 
Procurer,  pro-ku -rur,  s.  98.  One  that  gains,  obtuiu- 

er ;  pimp,  pander. 
Procuress,  pro-ku'-res,  s.    A  bawd. 


Office  or  dignity  of 

Lying  down,  prone. 
To  be  procured,  ob- 
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Prodigal,  prou  & 
pensive,  lavish.  ^  , 
Prodigal,  prod  -de-gal,  s. 


Prodigality, 

profusion, 


prod-de-gal 


A  waster,  a  spendthrift, 
-e-te,   s.  Extravagance, 
waste'  excessive  liberality. 
Prodigally,  prod'-de-gal-le,  ad.    Profusely,  waste- 
fully,  extravagantl:^.  ^    .       .         .    •  .  • 
Prodigious,  pro-did  -)us,  a.  dl4.  Amazing,  astonishing, 

monstrous.  i  -2    it      j      »       •  , 

Prodigiously,  pro-did -jus-le,  ad.    Amazingly,  asto- 
nishingly, portentously,  enormously. 
Prodigiousisess,  pro-did -jiis-nes,  S.  Enormousness, 

portentousness,  amazing  qualities. 
Prodigy,  prod'-de-je,  s.    Any  thing  outof  the  ordinary 

process  of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn,  portent; 

monster  -,  any  thing  astonishing  for  good  or  bad. 
Prodition,  pro-dish'-un,  s.    Treason,  treachery. 
Proditor,  prod'-e-tur,  S-^16J>     ^  traitor.  Not  in  use. 
Proditorious,    prod-e-to -re-iis,    a.  Treacherous, 

perfidious ;  apt  to  make  discoveries.   Not  used. 
To  Produce,  pro-diise',  v.  a.  492.    To  offer  to  the 

view  or  notice  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  publick ;  to  bring  as  an 

evidence;  to  bear,  to  bring  forth  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  cause 

to  effect,  to  generate,  to  bi  get. 
Produce,  prod'-diise,  s.  532.    Product,  that  which  any 

thing  yields  or  brings;  amount,  gain. 

Ur-  Mr  Sheridan,Mr.  Nares,Mr.  Elphinston,Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Eutick,make  the  o  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  short ;  and  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Ash,  long. 
Producetvt,  pro-du -sent,  s.     One  that  exhibits,  one 

that  ofters. 

Producer,  pro-du -sur,  S.     One   that  generates  or 

produces.  ,,i/tii  ^    ,  , 

Producible,  pro-du  -se-bl,  a.    Such  as  may  be  exhi- 
bited; such  as  may  be  generated  or  made. 
pRODUCiBLENESs,  pro-du'-se-bl-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  producible. 
Product,  prod'-ukt,  s.  532.    Something  produced,  as 
fruits,  grain,  metals  ;  m  ork,  composition  ;  thing  consequen- 

'Mr '^Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston  Perry,  and  Entick,  make  the  o  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  short ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
by  his  position  of  the  accent,  makes  it  long. 
Productile,  pro-diik'-til,  a.  140.  Which  may  be  pro- 
(]  need* 

Production,  pro-diiV-shun,  s.    The  act  of  producing 

the  thing  produced,  fruit,  product;  composition. 
Productive,  pro-duk'-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power  to  pro 

duce,  fertile,  generative,  efficient. 
Proem,  pro'-  em,  s.    Preface,  introduction. 
Profaxatioiv,  prof-a-na-shi\n,  s.  533.     The  act  of 

violating  any  thing  sacred;  irreverence  to  holy  things  or 

persons. 

Profane,  pro-fanc,  a.   533.     Irreverent  to  sacred 
'  secular ;  polluted,  not  pure 


To  violate,  to  pollute 
With  irreverence  to  sa- 


E,  pro-i 
names  or  things  ;  not  sacred 
not  purified  by  holy  rites. 
To  Profatnf,  pro-fane,  v.  a 

to  put  to  wrong  upe.  ^  ^ 
Profanely,  pro-fanc -le,  ad. 

cred  n;ime8  or  things. 
Pk»»faner,  pro-fane' -ur,  s.    Polluter,  violator. 
Profaneness,  pro-fane'-nes,  s.  Irreverence  of  what  is 
HHcred. 

PiioFKCTiON,  pro-fek'-slliin,  s.    Advance,  progressio 
To  ProkFsh,  pro-fes',  v.  a.  To  declare  himself  in  strong 
tenns  of  any  opinion  or  character,  to  make  a  sliow  of  any 
mnlimenlH  by  loud  declaration;  to  declare  publirkly  one's 
Hkill  in  any  art  or  Hciencc,  so  as  to  invite  eniploynieut. 

To  PuoFFSfi,  pro-fes',  v.  n.    To  declare  openly  ;  to  dc 

dare  friendship.  ,  , 
PiioFicw^KOLV,  prij-fes -Kf  d-le,  ad.  364.    According  to 

open  decl.irati«ni  niade  bv  hiniHelf 
Pu<»FKSHio>,  jiru  resh'-uii,  s.    ('ailing, vocation,  known 

employment;  declaration,  hlronpr  asHiirance;  the  aotufde 

daring  one'n  nelf  of  any  parly  or  opinion. 
Profkhhion  Ali,  pro  IrKli'  iin-al,  u.    Helatlng  to  a  par 

ticnlar  calling  or  proleHxion. 
PhoflohoR,  pro-fcb -bOr,  a.    One  Mho  dccIarcH  himself 


one  who  publickly  practises  or 
The  station  or 


s.     Profit,  advance- 


01  any  opinion  or  party 
teaches  an  art. 
Professorship,  pro-fes'-sur-ship, 

office  of  a  publick  teacher. 
To  Proffer,  prof'-fiir,  v.  a.    To  propose,  to  offer. 
Proffer,  prof-f&r,  s.    Offer  made,  something  propo- 
sed to  acceptance. 
Profferer,  prof -fur-iir,  s.    He  that  offers. 
Proficience,  pro-fish'-ense. 
Proficiency,  pro-fish'-6n-se, 

raent  in  any  thing,  improvement  gained. 
Proficient,  pro-fish'-ent,  s.    One  who  has  made  ad- 
vancement in  any  study  or  business. 
Profile,  pro-fil,  pro-feel',  s.  112.    The  side  face, 
half  face. 

Profit,  prof -fit,  S.  Gain,  pecuniary  advantage;  ad- 
vantage, accession  of  good ;  improvement,  advancement, 
proficiency. 

To  Profit,  prof '-fit,  v.  a.    To  benefit,  to  advantage ; 

to  improve,  to  advance. 
To  Profit,  prof-fit,  v.  n.    To  gain  advantage;  to 

make  improvement;  to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 
Profitable,  prof -fit'-a-bl,  a.    Gainful, lucrative; use- 
ful, advantageous. 
Profitableness,  prof-fit-a-hl-nes,  s.  Gainfulness, 

usefulness,  advantageousness 
Profitably,  prof-fit-a-ble,  ad.    Gainfully,  advanta- 
geously, usefully. 
Profitless,  prof  flt-les,  a.  Void  of  gain  or  advantage. 
Profligate,  prof-fle-gat,  a.  91.    Abandoned,  lost  to 

irtue  and  decency,  shameless. 
Profligate,  prof-fle-gat,  s.  91.      An  abandoned, 

shameless  wretch. 
Profligately,  prof-fle-ffat-le,  ad.  Shamelessly. 
Profligateness,  prof -fle-gat-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  profligate. 
Profluence,  prof-flu-ense,  S.    Progress,  course. 
Profluent,  prof-flu-ent,  a.  532.    Flowing  forward. 
Profound,  pro-found',  a.    Deep,  descending  far  below 
the  surface,  low  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  places  ; 
intellectually  deep,  not  obvious  to  the  mind;  lowly,  sub- 
missive; learned  fjeyond  the  common  reach. 
Profound,  pro-found',  s.     The  deep,  the  main,  the 

sea;  the  abyss. 
Profoundly,  pro-found'-le,  ad.     Deeply,  with  deep 
concern ;  with  great  degrees  of  kno\vledge,with  deep  insight. 
Profoundness,  pro-found'-nes,  s.     Depth  of  place  ; 


t.  Depth  of  place  or  know- 
Lavish,  prodigal,  overa- 
Lavishly,    prodigally ; 


depth  of  knowledge 
Profundity,  pro-fund'-e-te, 
ledge. 

Profuse,  pro-fuse',  a.  427. 
bounding. 

Profusely,  pro-fuse'-le,  ad. 
Mith  exuberance. 

Profuseness,  pro-fuse'-nSs,  s.  Lavishness,  prodigality. 

Profusion,  pro  fii'-zlum,  s.  Lavishness,  prodigality, 
extravagance;  abundance,  exuberant  plenty. 

To  Prog,  prog^,  v.  n.  To  rob,  to  steal;  to  shift  meanly 
for  pro\isions.   A  low  word. 

Prog,  prog,  s.  Victuals,  provision  of  any  kind.  A  low  word. 

Progeneration,  pro-jcn~er~a'rslii"in,  *.  The  act  of 
begetting  propagation. 

Progenitor,  pro-jOn'-it-fir,  s.  A  forefather,  an  an- 
cestor in  a  direct  line. 

Progeny,  prod'-je-ne,  s.    Offspring,  race,  generation. 

Prognosticable,  prog-nos'-te-ka-bl,  a.  Such au  may 
be  foreknown  or  foretold. 

7*0  Prognosticate,  prog-n»V-te-katc,«.  a.  To  fore- 
tell, to  foreshow. 

Prognostication,  prog-nos-te-ka -sliun,  s.  A  fore- 
token. ^        4  .    t  I 

PiioGNOSTiCATOR,  prog-nos'-t('-ka-ti'ir,  s.  521.  One 
\\\m  foretells.       ^       ^  ^ 

Prognosticr,  prog-nos'-tlk,  a.  Foretokening  disease 
or  recovery. 

Pui»GNOsTiCK,  prog-nos'-lik,  s.  The  skill  of  foretelling 
diHeaseK,  or  the  uveul  of  diseases;  a  prediction;  a  token 
forerunning. 
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Progress,  yrog'-gres,  s.  532.  Course,  procession; 
advancemeiit.raotioii  forward;  iutellectual  improvement ;  re- 
moval from  one  place  to  another ;  a  journey  of  state,  a  circuit. 
\zr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Kenrick, 

\\.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  the  o  in  the  first  syllable  ot 

this  w  ord  short ;  but  Buchanan  and  Eutick  make  it  long. 

Progression,  pro-gresh'-un,  s.  Process,  regular  and 
cradual  advance;  motion  forward  ;  intellectual  advance. 

Progressioxal,  pro-gresli'-an-iil,  a.  In  a  state  of 
increase  or  advance. 

Progressive,  pro-gres'-siv,  a.  Going  forward,  ad- 
vancing. 

Progressively,  pro-gies'-siv-le,  ad.     By  gradual 

steps  or  regular  course.  ,  « 

Progressiveness,  pro-gres'-siv-nes,  s.   The  state  of 

advancing. 

To  Prohibit,  pro-hib'-it,  v.  a.  To  forbid,  to  inter- 
dict by  authority ;  to  debar,  to  hinder. 

Prohibiter,  pro-hib'-it-tur,  s.    Forbidder,  interdicter. 

Prohibitiox,  pro-he-bisli -un,  s.  Forbiddance,  inter- 
dict, act  of  forbiddinff. 

Prohibitory,  pr«)-hib'-be-tur-e,  a.  Implying  pro- 
hibition, forbidding. 

To  Project,  pro-jekt',  v.  a.  492.  To  throw  out,  to 
cast  forward ;  to  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown 
on  a  mirror;  to  scheme,  to  form  in  the  mind,  to  contrive. 

To  Project,  pro-jekt',  v.  n.  To  jut  out,  to  shoot  for- 
ward, to  shoot  beyond  something  next  it. 

Project,  prod'-jekt,  s.  492. 532.  Scheme,  contrivance. 

Projectile,  pro-jok'-til,  s.  140.    A  body  put  in  motion. 

Projectile,  pro-j£k'-til,  a.  140.    Impelled  forward. 

Projection,  pro-jek'-slu'tn,  s.  The  act  of  shooting 
forward ;  plan,  delineation ;  scheme,  plan  of  action ;  in 
Chemistry,  crisis  of  an  operation. 

Projector,  pro-j^k'-tfir,  s.  One  who  forms  schemes 
or  designs ;  one  who  forms  w  ild  impracticable  schemes. 

Projectire,  pro-jek'-tshure,  s.  463.     A  jutting  out. 

To  Prolate,  pro-late  ,  v.  a.  492,  To  pronounce,  to  utter. 

Prolate,  prol'-ate,  a.  532.  Extended  beyond  an  exact 
round. 

Prolatiox,  pro-la -shun,  s.  Pronunciation,  utterance  ; 

delay,  act  of  deferring.    .    ,     .    ^  _„„ 
Prolegomena,  pro-le-gom  -me-na,  s.  530.  Previous 

discourse,  introductory  observations. 
PaoLEPSis,  pro-lcp'-sis,  s.     A  figure  of  rhetorick,  in 

which  objections  are  anticipated, 
PROLEPTiCAL,pro-lep'-te-kal,  a.  Previous,  antecedent 
Proleptically,  pro-lep'-te-kal-le,  ad.    By  way  of 

anticipation. 

Prolification,  pro-lif-fe-ka  -sMn,  «.  Generation  of 
children. 

Prolific,  pro-llf'-fik,  a.  509.  Fruitful,  generative 
pregnant,  productive, 

PROLIFICALLY,  pro-Hf -fc-kal-e,  ad.  Fruitfully,  preg- 
nantly. 

Prolix,  pro-liks',  a.  Long,  tedious,  not  concise;  of 
long  duration. 

Prolixious,  pro-lik'-shus,  a.  Dilatory,  tedious.  Not 
used. 

Prolixity,  pro-liks'-e-te,  S.     Tedioueness,  tiresome 

length,  want  of  brevity. 
Prolixly,  pro-liks -le,  ad.  At  great  length,  tediously 
pROLiXNESf',  pro-liks'-nes,  s.  Tedioueness, 
Prolocutor,  prol-lo-ku -tiir,  s.  503.    The  foreman 

the  speaker  of  a  convocation.  ^ 

tS-  In  compliance  with  so  many  authorities  1  placed  the  ac 
cent  on  theantepenultimate  syllable  of  iTiterZocufor,and  nearly 
the  same  authorities  oblige  n;e  to  place  the  accent  on  the  pen- 
ultimate of  this  word;  for  so  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
^\  .  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fenmng,  and 
Bailey,  accent  it.  But  surely  these  two  words oughtnotto  be 
differently  accented ;  and  if  my  opinion  had  any  weight,  1  would 
accent  them  both  on  the  penultiinate,as  they  may  be  considered 
exactly  like  words  ending  in  afor,  and  oiij?ht to  be  accented  ii 
the  same  manner.  Mr.  Sheridnn  and  Mr.  Scott  are  very  suigu 
lar  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.— See /nte/Yocutor 
Pholoct  ToiisHiP,  prol-lo-ku -tur-ship,  s.    The  office 

of  a  prolocutor. 
Prologue,  prol'-log,  s.  338.  532.    Preface,  introduc 


s.  Protuberance,  pro- 


tion  to  any  discourse  or  performance ;  something  spoken 
before  the  entrance  of  the  actors  of  a  play. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares, Dr.  Renrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  makethe  o  in  the 

rst  syllable  of  this  word  short,  and  Buchanan  only  long. 
To  P  rologue,  prol'-log,  v.  a.  To  introduce  with  a  for- 
mal preface.   ]\ot  in  use. 
To  Prolong,  pro-long',  v.  a.     To  lengthen  out,  to 

continue,  to  draw  out;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  lime. 
Prolong ATIO^,  pro-long-ga -«hun,  s.  530.    The  act 

of  lengthening ;  delay  to  a  longer  time. 
Prolusion,  pro-lu'-zlifin,  s.    Entertainment,  perform- 
ance of  diversion ;  jjirelude.^ 
Prominent,  prom -ine-nent,  a.    Standing  out  beyond 

the  other  parts,  protuberant. 
Prominence,  p rom'-m e-ne n se. 
Prominency,  proni'-me-nen-sc, 

jecting  parts.      ^  ,,17 
Promiscuous,  pro-mis  -ku-us,  a.    Mingled,  confused, 

undistinguished.      ^      ,  ,     t  2  1 
Promiscuously,  pro-mis'-ku'US-le,  ad.  With  confused 

mixture,  indiscriminately. 
Promise,  prom'-miz,  s.    Declaration  of  some  benefit  to 

be  conferred;  hope,  expectation. 
To  Promise,  proin'-miz,  v.  a.    To  make  declaration 

of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 
To  PrOxMise,  proin'-miz,  v.  n.    To  assure  one  by  a 

promise;  it  is  used  of  assurance  even  of  ill. 
Promisebreach,  prom'-miz-brctsh,  s.     Violation  of 

promise,  ,    /     »  is 

Promisebreaker,  prom'-miz-bra-kur,  s.  Violator 
of  promises, 

Promiser,  prom'-miz-tir,  s,  98,    One  who  promises. 
Promissory,  prora'-mis-sur-e,  a,  512,  Containing  pro- 
fession of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred, 
Promissorily,  proni'-mls-sur-e-le,  ad.    By  way  of 

promise.  ^  ^  ^ 

Promontory,  prora'-mun-tur-e,  s,  557.   A  headland, 

a  cape,  high  land  jutting  into  the  sea. 
To  Promote,  pro-raote',  v.  a.  To  forward,  to  advance ; 

to  elevate,  to  exalt^  to  prefer. 
Promoter,  pro-inote'-ur,  s.    Advancer,  forwarder,  en- 

courager,  ^ 
Promotion,  pro-rao'-shun,  s.  Advancement,  encourage- 
ment, exaltation  to  some  new  honour  or  rank,  preferment. 
To  Promove,  pro-moov',  v.  a.  To  forward,  to  promote. 
T\'ot  used. 

Prompt,  promt,  a.  412.  Quick,  ready;  petulant;  ready 
Avithout  hesitation,  w  anting  no  new  motive ;  ready,  told 
down,  as.  Prompt  payment. 
To  Prompt,  promt,  V.  a.  To  assist  by  private  instruction, 
to  help  at  a  loss;  to  incite,  to  instigate;  to  remind,  to  act 
as  a  prompter. 

Prompter,  prom'-tur,  s,  98.    One  who  helps  a  publick 
speaker,  by  suggesting  the  word  to  him  when  he  falters ; 
an  admonisher,  a  reminder.^ 
Promptitude,  prora'-te-tude,  s.  Readiness,  quickness. 
Promptly,  proint'-le,  ad.    Readily,  quickly,  expe- 
ditiously. ^     ^  ^ 
Promptness,  prorat'-nes,  s 

alacrity.  ^ 
Prompture,  prom'-tsliure, 

given  by  another.   Not  used.  ^ 
To  Promulgate,  pro-mfil  -gate, 
make  known  by  open  declaration.  ^ 
Promulgation,  proin-ul-ga -shun,  S.  530.  Publica- 
tion, open  exhibition.  ^ 
Promulgator,  prom-ul-ga -tur,  s.  521.  Publisher, 

open  teacher.         ^      1  .  t 
To  Promulge,  pro-mulje,  v.  a.    To  promulgate,  to 

publish,  to  teach  openly^ 
PROMULGER,pro-miir-jflr,S.  98.  Publisher, promulgator. 
Prone,  prone,  a.  Bending  downward,  lying  with  the  face 
downwards;  precipitous,  headlong;  sloping;  inclined,  dis- 
posed. ,      ,      -  P  u  T 

PnoNENESs,  prone -nes,  s.      The  state  of  bending 
downwards;  the  state  of  Ijing  with  the  face  downwards; 
descent,  declivity;  inclination,  disposition  to  ill. 
Prong,  prong,  s.    A  fork. 

^  Bbb 


Readiness ,  quickness, 
468.  Suggestion,  motion 
,  To  publish,  to 
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Proivominal,  pro-nom'-e-nal,  a 
of  a  pronoun. 

Proxouiv,  pro'-noun,  s.  313.  A  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun  or  name. 

To  Proxounce,  pro-nounse',  v.  a.  313.  To  speak 
to  utter;  to  utter  solemnly,  to  utter  confidently ;  to  form  or 
articulate  by  the  orfjans  ot  speech;  to  utter  rhetorically 

To  Proxouace,  pro-nounse,  v.  n.  To  speak  with 
confidence  or  authority. 

Prokouncer,  pr6-n5un'-sur,  s.  98.  One  who  pronounces. 

Pronunciation,  pro-nun-she-a -shun,  s.  Act  or  mode 
of  utterance. 

There  are  few  words  more  frequently  mispronounced 
than  this.  A  mere  English  scholar,  who  considers  the  verb  to 
•pronounce  as  the  root  of  it,  cannot  easily  conceive  why  the  o 
jis  thrown  out  of  the  second  syllable  ;  and  therefore,  to  correct 
the  mistake,  sounds  the  Mord  as  if  Mritten  pronounciation. 
IhosoMho  are  sufficiently  learned  to  e8ca|)e  this  errour,  by 
understanding  that  the  word  comes  to  us  either  from  the  Latin 
pronunciation  or  the  French  prononciation,  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into  another,  by  sinking  the  first  aspiration,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  third  syllable  like  the  noun  sea.  But  these  speakers 
ought  to  take  notice,  that,  throughout  the  whole  language,  c,  s, 
and  preceded  by  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary, 
and  followed  by  ea,  ia,  io,orany  similar  diphthong,  always 
become  aspirated,  and  are  pronounced  as  if  written  she.  Thus 
the  very  same  reasons  that  oblige  us  to  pronounce  partiality, 
propitiation,  especially,  etc.  as  if  written  ;)ars/jeaZ%,j)ro- 
pisheashun,  espeshally,  etc.  oblige  us  to  pronounce  pronun- 
ciation as  if  written  pronunsheashun.  See  Principles,  No. 
357,  450,  161,  and  the  word  Ecclesiastick. 

But  though  Mr.  Sheridan  avoids  the  vulgar  errour  of  sink- 
ing the  aspiration,  in  my  opinion  befalls  into  one  fully  as  ex- 
ceptionable; which  is,  that  of  pronouncing  the  M  ord  in  four 
syllables,  as  if  written  pro-nun-sha-shun.  I  am  grossly  mis- 
taken if  correct  speakers  do  not  always  pronounce  this  and 
similar  words  in  the  manner  I  have  marked  them  :  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Sheridan  himself  seems  dubious  with  respect  to  some  of 
them;  for  though  he  pronounces  glaciate,  glaciation,  asso- 
ciation, etc.  gla-shate,  gla-sha-shun ,  as-so-slia-shun,  etc. 
yet  he  spells  conglaciate,  conglaciation,  and  association, 
—  con-gla-syate,  con-gla-sya-shun ,  con-so-sva-shun.  See 
Principles,  No.  542,  543. 

Proof,  proof,  S.  306.  Evidence,  testimony,  convincing 
token ;  test,  trial,  experiment ;  firm  temper,  impenof  rability ; 
armour  hardened  till  it  w  ill  abide  a  certain  tria) ;  in  Priutiiig, 
the  rough  draught  of  a  sheet  when  first  pulled. 

Proof,  proof,  a.    Impenetrable,  able  to  resist. 

Proofless,  proof'-les,  a.    Unproved,  wanting  evidence. 

To  Prop,  prop,  v.  a.    To  sustain,  to  support. 

Prop,  prop,  s.  Support,  a  stay,  that  on  which  any  thing 
rests. 

Propagable,  prop'-a-ga-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  spread ; 
such  as  may  be  propagated. 

To  Propagate,  prop'-u-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  continue  or 
spread  by  generation  or  successive  production;  to  carry  on 
trom  place  to  place;  to  increase,  to  promote;  to  generate 

To  Propagate,  yrop'-a-gate,  v.  n.  To  have  offspring. 

PROPAGATiON,prop-a-ga-sliun,  s.  Continuance  ordif 
fusion  by  generation  or  successive  production. 

Propagator,  prop'-a-ga-tur,  s.  52 1.  One  who  continues 
by  successive  production;  a  spreader,  a  promoter. 

To  Propel,  pro-pel',  v.  a.    To  drive  forward. 

T 0  Propend,  pro-p^nd',  v.  n.  To  incline  to  any  part, 
to  be  disposed  in  favour  of  any  thing.  Not  used. 

1  ROPE\DE\cy,  pro-pen'-dcn-se,  s.  Inclination  or  ten- 
dency ()i  desire  to  any  thing ;  preconsideration.  Not  used. 

Fropense,  pro-pense',  a.    Inclined,  disposed. 

Propknsion,  pro-pgn-sliiin,| 

Prohfasity,  pro-pfm'-se-tc,  )  ®-  '"cliuation,  disposi- 
tion to  any  thing  good  or  bad;  tendency. 

Proper,  pr<»p'-pf,r,  a.  98.  Peculinr,  not  belonging  to 
more,  not  conui,,,,, ;  noting  an  individual ;  one's  own  ;  na- 
iIr7,r^/;['/''Vr  qualified;  accurate,  just ;  not 

ligurdtne,  pretty;  tall,  lusty,  handsome  with  bulk 

Properly,  prop'-pAr-l(i ,  ad. 
strict  sense. 

pRopKR%E8g,  prop'-pur-n^8,  8. 
proper. 

PlloPEUTV,  prop'-p.V-l(^,  s.  Peculiar  quality;  quality, 
diHpoHition;  right  of  pOHHCHHion;  posseHHiou  hcM  in  one's 
iaV;  L'l^itments  '"^  P0H«eH8cd;  Bomethiug  useful;  neces- 
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To  Property,  prop'-pur-te.  v.  a.  To  invest  with  qua- 
lities ;  to  seize  or  retain  as  something  owned ,  to  appro- 
priate, to  hold.   Not  iu  use,  »       i  r 
Prophecy,  prof-fe-sl,  s.  i99.    A  declaration  of  some- 
thing to  come,  prediction. 
Prophesier,  prof'-fe-si-fir,  s.    One  who  prophesies. 
To  Prophesy,  prof'-fe-sl,  v.  a.  499.    To  predict,  to 

foretell,  to  prognosticate ;  to  foreshow. 
To  Prophesy,  prof -fe-si,  v.  n»    To  utter  predictions  ; 

to  preach,  a  scriptural  sense. 
Prophet  ,  prof  -fet,  s.  99.  One  who  tells  future  events ; 
one  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered  by  God  to  foretell 
futurity. 
Prophetess,  prof'-fet-tes, 

future  events. 
Prophetick,  pro-fet'-tik,  509. 


A  woman  that  foretells 


a.     Foreseeing  or 


Fitly,  suitably 
The  quality  of  being 


9.) 

Prophetical,  pro-fet'-te-kal,  ( 

foretelling  future  events. 
Prophetically,  pro-f^t'-te-kal-c,  ad.  With  knowledge 

of  futurity,  in  manner  of  a  prophecy. 
To  Prophetize,  prof-fit-tlze,  i^.n.  To  give  predictions. 
Prophylactick,  prof-e-lak'-tik,  a.  530.  Preventive, 

preservative. 

Propinquity,  pro -ping'-kwe-te,  s.  Nearness,  proxi- 
mity, nearness  of  time  ;  kindred,  nearness  of  blood. 

Propitiaele,  pro-pish'-e-a-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  in- 
duced to  favour,  such  as  may  be  made  propitious. 

To  Propitiate,  pro-pisli -e-ate,  v\  a.  542.  To  induce 
to  favour,  to  conciliate. 

Propitiation,  pro-pish-e-a-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  propitious;  the  atonement,  the  offering  by  which 
propiliousness  is  obtained. 

Propitiator,  pro-plsh'-e-a-tur ,  s.  521.  One  that 
propitiates. 

Propitiatory,  pro-pisli -e-a-tur-e,  a.    Having  the 

)power  to  make  propitious. 
Propitious,  pro-pish'-fis,  a.  292.    Favourable,  kind. 
Propitiously,  pro-pish'-fis-le,  ad.  Favourably,  kindly. 
Propitiousness,  pro-pish'"US-nes,  s.  Favourableuess, 

kindness. 

Proplasm,  pro'-plazm,  s.    Mould,  matrix. 
Proplastice,  pro-plas'-tis,  s.  The  art  of  making  moulds 
for  casting. 

Proponent,  pro-po'-nent,  s.  503.  One  that  makes  a 
proposal. 

Proportion,  pro-por'-sliun,  s.  Comparative  relation 
of  one  thing  to  another,  ratio ;  settled  relation  of  compa- 
rative quantity,  equal  degree;  harmonick  degree;  sym- 
metry, adaptation  of  one  to  another ;  form,  size. 

To  Proportion,  pro-por'-shun,  v.  a.  To  adjust  by 
comparative  relations ;  to  form  symmetrically. 

Proportionable,  pro-por'-sluui-a-bl,  a.  Adjusted  by 
comparative  relation,  such  as  is  fit, 

Proportionaely,  pro-por'-shiin-a-ble,  ad.  According 
to  proportion,  according  to  comparative  relations.. 

Proportional,  pro-por'-shun-al,  a.  Having  a  settled 
comparative  relation;  having  a  certain  degree  of  any  qua- 
lity compared  with  something  else. 

Proportionality,  pro-por-shfm-ar-c-te,   s.  The 

quality  of  being  proportional. 
Proportionally,  pro-por'-sliun-al-Ie,  ad.  In  a  stated 

degree. 

Proportionate,  pro  por'-sliun-at,a.  91.  Adjusted  to 
something  else  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  comparative 
relation. 

7'o  Proportionate,  pro-por'-shAn-atc,  v.  a,  91,  To  ad- 
just according  to  settled  rates  to  sometliiHg  else,  liittle  used, 

PROPORTiONATEi>iEss,  pro-por'-sluiii-at-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  by  comparison  adjusted. 

Proposal,  pro-po'-z;iI,  .s.  88,  Scheme  or  design  pro- 
pounded to  consideration  or  acceptance;  offer  to  tlic mind. 

To  l^ROPOsu,  pro-poze',  v.  a.  To  ofler  to  tJie  con- 
sideration. 

To  PuoposK,pro-pozr',v.  n.  To  lay  schemes.  Not  used. 
PuoposiCR,  pro-po -zur,  98.    Oue  that  offers  any  thing 

to  consideration. 
PllOPOKITIO^',  pro|)-o  •/i^h'-^nl,  s.   A  sentence  in  which 

any  thing  is  afllrmvd  or  decreed;  proposal,  offer  of  terms. 
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Pkopostttonai,  prop-6-zish'-fin-al,  a 


Considered  as 
a  proposition. 

To  Propound,  pro-pound',  v.  a.  313.  To  offer  to  con- 
sideration, to  propose ;  to  offer,  to  exhibit. 

rR0P0U>DER,  pro-p6und'-ur,  s.  He  that  propounds,  he 
that  offers.  ,    i    4  t 

Proprietary,  pro-pri'-e-tar-e,  s.  Possessor  in  his  own 

Proprietor,  pro-prl'-c-tur,  s.  98.    A  possessor  in  his 

own  right.  , 
Proprietress,  pro-pri  -e-tres,  5.    A  female  possessor 

in  her  own  right. 
Propriety,  pro-prl'-e-te,  s.  Peculiarity  of  possession, 

exclusive  right;  accuracy,  justness.  ^ 
Propt,  for  Propped,  propt,  part.  3d9.  Sustained  by 

some  prop.  ^ 
To  Propugn,  pro-pune,  v.  a.  OSD.     To  defend,  to 

\indicate.  ,  i  ^i. 

This  word  and  its  compounds  are  exactly  under  the 
same  predicament  as  imjyvgn ;  «h'ch  s>ee. 
Propugnation,  prop-ptig-na'-sLun,  s.  530.  Defence. 
pROPUGNER,  pro  pu'-nur,  s.  386.    A  defender. 
Propulsiox,  pro-pul'-shun,  s.     The  act  of  driving 

forward. 

Prore,  prore,  s.    The  prow,  the  forepart  of  a  sbip. 

Prorogation,  pror-ro-ga -sliun,  s.  Continuance,  state 
of  lengthening  out  to  distant  time,  prolongation;  inter- 
ruption of  the  session  of  parliament  by  the  regal  authority. 

To  Prorogue,  pro-rog',  v.  a.  337.  To  protract,  to 
prolong ;  to  put  ofF,  to  delay ;  to  interrupt  the  session  oJ 
parliament  to  a  distant  time. 

Proruption,  pro-rup'-shan,  s.  The  act  of  bursting  out. 

Prosaick,  pro-za-ik,  a.  509.  Belonging  to  prose, 
resembling  prose. 

To  Proscribe,  pro-skrlbe,  v.  a.  To  censure  capitally, 
to  doom  to  destruction. 

Proscriber,  pro-skri'-bur,  s.  98,  One  that  dooms 
to  destruction.  ^  ^  ^ 

Proscription,  pro-skrip  -shun,  s.  Doom  to  death  or 
confiscation. 

Prose,  proze,  S.  Language  not  restrained  to  harmonicli 
sounds,  or  set  number  of  syllables. 

To  Prose,  proze,  v.  n.    To  make  tedious  narrations. 

To  Prosecute,  pros'-se-kute,  v.  a.  444.  To  pursue, 
to  continue  endeavours  after  any  thing;  to  continue,  to 
carry  on  ;  to  proceed  in  consideration  or  disquisition  ol 
any  thing;  to  pursue  by  law,  to  sue  criminally. 

Prosecution,  pros-se-ku-shun,  s-  Pursuit,  endeavour 
to  carry  on;  suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Prosecutor,  pros'-se-ku-tur,  s.  160.  521.  One  that 
carries  on  any  thing;  a  pursuer  of  any  purpose;  any  who 
pursues  another  by  law  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Proselyte,  pros'-se-llte,  s.  A  convert,  one  brought 
over  to  a  new  opinion.    ^  ^ 

ProsElytism,  pros'-e-le-tizra,  s.  The  desire  of  making 
converts.  4  ,  t    i  i 

To  Proselytize,  pros'-e-le-tize,  v.  a.  To  convert 
to  one's  own  opinion.  ^  ^ 

Prosemination,  pro-sera-me-na-shun,  s.  Propaga- 
tion by  seed.       4    ,    i,  -  , 

Prosodiacal,  pros-o-di -a-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the 
rules  of  prosody. 

Prosodian,  pro-so'-de-an,  s.  One  skilled  in  metre 
or  prosody. 

Prosody,  pr6s'-s6-de,  s.  444. 503.  The  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  sound  and  quantity  of  syllables,  and 
the  measures  of  verse.  ^ 

Prosopopoeia,  pros-so-po-pe -ya,  s.  Personification, 
ligure  by  which  things  are  made  persons. 

Prospect,  pros' -pekt,  s.  View  of  something  distant; 
place  which  affords  an  extended  view ;  series  of  objects 
«;pen  to  the  eye;  object  of  view;  view  into  futurity,  op- 
posed to  retrospect;  regard  to  something  future. 

Prospective,  pro-spek'-dv,  a.  Viewing  at  a  distance; 
acting  with  foresight. 

To  Prosper,  pros'-p&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  make  happy, 
to  favour. 

To  Prosper,  pros'-pur,  «.  ji.  To  be  prosperous,  to  be 
successful;  to  thrive,  to  come  forward. 


Success,  attainment 
Successful,  for- 
SuccessfuUy, 


Prosperity,  pros-p^r'-e-te, 

of  wishes,  good  fortune. 
Prosperous,  pros'-pur-us,  a.  314. 

tunate.  4  /     «     ?  1 

Prosperously,    pros' -pur-us-le,  ad. 

fortunately.  4  /    2     ?  2 

Prosperousness,  pros'-piir-us-nes,  s.  Prosperity. 
Prospicience,  pro-spish'-e-ense,  s.  542.    The  act  of 

looking  forward. 
Prosternation,  pros-ter-na-shun,  s.  Dejection, 

depression,  state  of^being  cast  down. 
To  Prostitute,  pros'-te-tute,  v.  a.  To  sell  to  wicked- 
ness, to  expose  to  crimes  for  a  reward;  to  expose  upon 
vile  terms.         ,  ,    r  , 
Prostitute,  pros'-te-tute,  a.     Vicious  for  hire,  sold 

to  infamy  or  wickedness. 
Prostitute,  pros'-te-tute,  s.   A  hireling,  a  mercenary, 

one  who  is  set  to  sale;  a  publick  strumpet. 
Prostitution,  pros'-te-tu'-sliun,  s.  The  act  of  setting 
to  sale,  the  state  of  being  set  to  sale  for  vile  purposes; 
the  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 
Prostrate,  pros'-trat,  a.  91.   Lying  at  length;  lying 

at  mercy;  thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 
To  Prostrate,  pros'-trate,  v.  a.  91.    To  lay  flat, 

to  throw  down;  to  fall  down  in  adoration. 
Prostration,  pros-tra'-sluin,  s.     The  act  of  falling 

down  in  adoration;  dejection,  depression. 
Prosyllogism,  pro-sil'-lo-jizm,  s.     A  prosyllogism  is 

Mhen  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  connected  together. 
Protactick,  pro-tak'-tik,  a.     Protaetick  persons  in 
plays  are  those  who  give  a  narrative  or  explanation  of 
the  piece. 

Protasis,  pro-ta'-sis,  s.  503.    The  first  part  of  the 

comedy  or  tragedy  in  the  ancient  drama  that  explains  the 

argument  of  the  piece.   A  maxim  or  proposition. 
To  Protect,  pro-tekt',  v.  a.     To  defend,  to  cover 

from  evil,  to  shield. 
Protection,  pro-tek'-shiin,  s.    Defence,  shelter  from 

evil;  a  passport,  exemption  from  being  molested. 
Protective,  pro-tek'-tiv,  a.  512.  Defensive,  sheltering. 
Protector,  pro-tek'-tur,  s.  98.    Defender,  shelterer, 

supporter;   an  officer  who  had  heretofore  the  care  of 

the  kingdom  in  the  king's^  minority. 
Protectorate,  pro-tek'-to-rate,  s.     Government  by 

a  protector. 

Protectress,  pro-tek'-tres,  s.  A  woman  that  protects. 
To  Protend,  pro-tend',  v.  a.    To  hold  out,  to  stretch 

forth.  ,  ,    ,  , 

Protervity,  pro-ter'-ve-te,  s.  Peevishness,  petulance. 
To  Protest,  pro-test',  v.  n.  492.    To  give  a  solemn 

declaration  of  opinion  or  resolution. 
To  Protest,  pro-test',  v.  a.    A  form  in  law  of  enter- 
ing a  caveat  against  a  bill  not  accepted  or  paid  in  due 
time;  to  call  as  a  witness,  not  used. 
Protest,  pro-test',  or  prot'-est,  s.  492.     A  solemn 
declaration  of  opinion  against  something.  ^ 

The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.Ktnrick,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry. 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Penning ;  and  the  second 
by  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Entick.  As  this 
substantive  was  derived  from  the  verb,  it  had  formerly  the 
accent  of  the  verb :  and  that  this  accent  was  the  most  pre- 
vailing, appears  from  the  majority  of  authorities  in  its  favour. 
But  the  respectable  authorities  for  the  second  pronunciation, 
and  the  pretence  of  distinguishing  it  trom  the  verb,  may 
verv  probably  establish  it,  to  the  detriment  ot  the  sound  of  the 
language,  without  any  advantage  to  its  signification.  See 
Bowl.  _  4 

Protestant,  prot -tes-tant,  a.  Belonging  to  Protes- 
tants. ^ 

Protestant,  prot'-tes-tant,  s.  One  who  protests  against 
the  church  of  Rome. 

Protestantizm,  prot'-es-tan-tlzm,  s.  The  Protestant 
religion. 

Protestation,  prot-tes-ta -shun,  s.  A  solemn  de- 
claration of  resolution,  fact,  or  opinion. 

Protester,  pro-test'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  protests, 
one  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration.^ 

Prqthonotary,  pro-t/ion'-no-tar-e, 
register. 


518.  The  head 
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The  original  of  a  copy 


Prothotvotariship,  pro-f/ion'-no-tar-re-ship,  s.  518. 

Office  or  dignity  of  the  principal  register. 
Protocol,  pro'-to-kol,  s.    The  original  copy  of  any 

M  riling. 

PnoTOMARTYR,  pro-to-iiiar'-tur,  s.    The  first  martyr. 

A  term  applied  to  St.  Stephen. 
Protoplast,  pro'-tu-plast,  s.     Original,  thing  first 

formed. 

Prototype,  pro'-to-tipe,  s. 

exemplar,  archetype. 
To  Protract,  pro-trakt',  v.  a.  To  draw  out,  to  delay 

to  lengthen,  to  spin  to  length. 
Protracter,  pro-tiak'-tiir,  s.     One  who  draws  out 

any  thing  to  tedious  length ;  a  mathematical  instrument 

tor  taking  and  measuring  angles. 
Protraction,  pro-trak'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  drawmc 

to  length.  " 
Protractive,  pro-trak'-tiv,  a. 

spinning  to  length. 
Protreptical,  pro-tr^p'-t^-kal,  a.  Hortatory,  suasory 
To  Protrude,  pro  trude',  v.  a.  To  thrust  forward. 
To  Protrude,  pro-trude',  v.  n.      To  thrust  itself 

forward. 

Protrusion,  pro-troo -zhun,  s.    The  act  of  thrusting 

forward,  thrust,  push. 
Protuberance,  pro-tii'-ber-anse,  s.  Something  swell 

ing  above  the  rest,  prominence,  tumour. 
Protuberant,  pro-tu -ber-ant,  a.  Swelling, 

minent. 

To  Protuberate,  pro-tii'-ber-ate,  v.  n.  To 

forward,  to  swell  out  beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 
Proud,  proud,  a.  313.     Elated,  valuing  himself  ;  ar- 
rogant, haughty;   daring,  presumptuous;   grand,  lofty; 

salacious,  eager  for  the  male;  fungous 


Dilatory,  delaying, 


pro 
swell 


Arrogantly,  ostentatiously. 


ostentatious 
exuberant, 
Proudly,  proud'-le,  ad. 

in  a  proud  manner. 
To  Prove,  proov,  v.  a.  164.    To  evince,  to  show  by 
argument  or  testimony ;  to  try,  to  bring  to  the  test ;  to 
experience. 

To  Prove,  prSov,  v.  n.  To  make  trial ;  to  be  found 
by  experience ;^to  succeed;  to  be  found  in  the  event. 

Proveable,  proov'-a-bl,  a.    That  may  be  proved. 

Provedore,  prov-ve-dore',  s.  One  who  undertakes 
to  procure  supplies^  for  an  array. 

Provender,  prov'-ven-dur,  s.  Dry  food  for  brutes, 
hay  and  corn. 

Proverb,  prov'-verb,  s.  A  short  sentence  frequently 
repeated  by  the  people;  a  saw.  an  adage;  a  word,  a  name, 
or  observation  commonly  received  or  uttered. 

To  Proverb,  prov'-verb,  v.  a.  To  mention  in  a 
proverb ;  to  provide  with  a  proverb. 

Proverbial,  pro-vgr'-be-al,  a.  Mentioned  in  a  pro- 
verb; resembling  a  proverb,  suitable  to  a  proverb;  com- 
prised in  a  proverb. 

Proverbially,  pro-ver'-be-al-le,  ad.    In  a  proverb. 

To  Provide,  pro-vide',  v.  a.  To  procure  beforehand, 
to  get  ready,  to  prepare;  to  furnish,  to  supply;  to  sti- 
pulate; to  Provide  against,  to  take  measures  for  counter- 
acting or  escaping  any  ill;  to  Provide  for,  to  take  care 
ot  beforehand. 

Provided  that,  pro-vl'-d2d,  ad.    Upon  these  terms, 

this  stipulation  being  made. 
Providknce,   prov'-ve-d^nse,  s.  533. 


Foresight, 


timely  care,  forecast,  the  act  of  providing;  the  care  of 
Uod  over  created  beings;  Divine  superintendence;  pru- 
dence, Jrugality,  reasonable  and  moderate  care  of  expense. 
1R0V1DE^T,  prov'-vc-d^iit,  a.    Forecasting,  cautious, 

prudent  viith  respect  to  futurity. 
PuoviDENTiAL,  prov- (' -d^u'-sbal,  a.  Effected  by  pro- 
vidence, refcrrible  to  nrovidcncc. 
Pkovidkntiallv,  pr?)v-(l-dgn'-shal-i*,  ad.     By  the 
care  of  rro\ idenrr. 

Providk%tlv,  pr«)v'-v^d^nt-l6,  ad.    With  foresight 

"Aith  VMMC  precaution.  ' 

Pkovidkr,  pro  vi'-di\r,  s.  98.  He  irho  provides  or 
|ii(iriireH.  * 

1»uovi>c;k,  prov'  vinse,  ».  A  conqncrcd  country,  a 
couMfry  governed  by  a  delegate;  the  proper  office  or  busi- 
nenh  ol  any  one  i  a  region,  a  tract. 


no  162,  m&re  164, 

Provincial,  pro-vm'-shal,  a.  Relating  to  a  province; 
appendant  to  the  principal  country;  not  of  the  mother 
rouutry;  rude,  unpolished;  belonging  only  to  anarch- 
bishop  s  jurisdiction. 

Provincial,  pro-vin'-shal,  s.    A  spiritual  governor. 
To  Provinciate,  pru-vln'-she-ate,  v.  a.    To  turn  to 
a  province. 

Provision,  pro-vkh'-iin,  s.  The  act  of  providing 
beforehand;  measures  taken  beforehand;  accumulation  of 
stores  beiorehand,  stock  collected;  victuals,  food,  pro- 
vender ;  stipulation,  terms  settled. 

Provisional,  pro-vizh'-un-al,  a.  Temporarily  estab- 
lished, provided  for  present  need. 

Provisionally,  pro-vizh'-un-al-e,  ad.  By  way  cf 
provision. 

Proviso,  pro-vl'-zo,  s.  Stipulation,  caution,  provisional 
condition. 

Provocation,  prov-o-ka'-shun,  s.  530.     An  act  or 

cause  by  which  anger  is  raised  ;  an  appeal  to  a  judge. 
Provocative,  pro-vo'-ka-tiv,  s.     Any  thing  whicli 

revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed  appetite. 
Provocativeness,  pro-vo -ka-tiv-nes,  s.    Quality  of 

being  provocative. 
To  Provoke,  pro-voke',  v.  a.    To  rouse,  to  excite  by 

something;  to  anger,  to  incense;  to  cause,  to  promote; 

to  challenge;  to  move,  to  incite. 
To  Provoke,  pro-voke',  v.  n.     To  appeal,  a  latinism; 

to  produce  anger. 
Provoker,  pro-vo'-kur,  s.     One  that  raises  anger; 

causer,  promoter. 
Provokixgly,  pro-vo'-klng-le,  ad.  410.    In  such  a 

manner  as  to  raise  anger. 
Provost,  prov'-viist,  s.    The  chief  of  any  body,  aa 

the  Provost  of  a  college. 

Provost,  pro-vo',  s.      Corrupted  from  the  French 

Prevot.   The  executioner  of  an  army. 
Provostship,  prov'-vust-ship,  s.     The  office  of  a 

provost. 

Prow,  prou,  or  pro,  s.  The  head  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

pj-  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Buchanan,  are  for  the  first  pronunciation  of  this  word; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Barclay,  lor  the  second.  When  authorities  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  analogy  ought  to  decide;  and  that  is  clearly  for 
the  first  pronunciation.  See  Principles,  No.  323. 
Prowess,  prou'-Cs,  or  pro'-is,  s.     Bravery,  valour, 

military  gallantry. 

tir  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Perry,  adopt  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and  Mr.  Nares 
only  the  second:  here  too  analogy  must  decide  for  the  first. 
—  See  Principles,  No.  323. 

To  Prowl,  proul,  or  prole,  v.  n.  To  wander  for 
prey,  to  prey,  to  plunder. 

ftr  This  w  ord,  among  many  others  composed  of  the  diph- 
thong^ ou»,  is  subject  to  a  double  pronunciation;  the  one 
rhyming  with  cowl^  and  the  other  with  stroll.    That  the 
former  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy  may  be  seen  from  the 
more  numerous  instances  of  this  sound  of  the  ow  than  of  the 
other;   that  the  latter  pronunciation,  however,  was  very 
prevalent,  may  be  gathered  from  the  mode  of  spelling  this 
word  in  Philip's  Pastorals,  edit.  174H.   Tonson  and  Draper. 
"  I,  only  with  the  ■prolins  wolf,  constrained 
"  All  night  to  wake :  with  hunger  he  is  pain'd, 
"  And  I  with  love.    His  hunger  he  may  tame ; 
"But  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  love!  thy  flame." 
The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr,  Smith,  iVlr.  Scott,  Buchanan^  and  VV.  Johnston;  and  for 
the  second.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Perry;  and 
analogy  must  decide  as  in  the  two  foregoing  w  ords.  — See 
Principles,  No,  325. 

Prowler,  proiil'-fir,  s.  One  that  roves  about  for  prey. 
Proximate,  proks'-e-niat,  a.  91.    Next  in  the  series 


near  and  iinincdiate. 
proks'-c-niat-le,  ad. 


Immediately, 


of  ratiocination. 
Proximately, 
without  intervention. 

Proxime,  proks'-lin,  a.  140.    Next,  immediate. 

I'uoximity,  proks-im'-t!-te,  s.  Nearness. 

Proxy,  prokn'-o,  s.    The  agency  of  another;  the  snb- 

stiintion  of  another,  the  agency  of  a  substitute ;  the  pemoa 

HubPlitutcd  or  deputed. 
Pavce,  pro 5s,  «.    Prussian  leather.  f 


nur 
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Pri  de,  prOOd,  s.  359.  A  woman  over-nice  and  scru- 
pulous, and  with  false  affectation  of  virtue. 

Prudence,  proo'-deiise,  s.  Sol).  Wisdom  applied  to 
practice. 

Prudent,  prOo-dent,  a.  Practically  wise ;  foreseeing 
by  natural  instinct.  .    .  i 

Prudential,  proo-d^n -shiil,  a.  Eligible  on  principles 
of  prudence. 

Prudentials,  pr«uVden'-shalz,  s.  Maxims  of  prudence 
or  practical  wisdom.  i  «./  t    i  •« -i-* 

Prudentiality,  proo-d^n-she-iil-e-te,  s.  Eligibility 
on  principles  of  prudence.  ,.  ^ 

Prudentially,  prOo-den'-shal-e,  ad.    According  to 

the  rules  of  prudence.  ,     .       .  i 

Prudently,  prOo -dent-le,  ad  Discreetly,  judiciously. 
Prudery,  proOd'-er-e,  s.    Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct. 
Prudish,  prOod'-isli,  a.    Affectedly  grave. 
To  Prune,  prftfm,  v.  a.  339.    To  lop  to  divest  trees 

of  their  superfluities;  to  clear  from  excrescences 
To  Prune,  proon,  v.  n.    To  dress,  to  prink. 

crous  word. 
Prune,  proon,  s.  176.    A  dried  plum. 
Prunello,  prrtO-n^l'-lo,  s.    A  kind  of  stuff  of  which 

the  clergymen's  ^owns  are  made;  a  kind  ol  plum. 
Pruner,  prOon'-ur,  S.  98.    One  that  crops  trees 
Pruniferous,  prOo-nif'-fer-u?,  a.  Plumbearing 
Pruninghook,  prmm'jing-hm)k,j  ^     ^  j^^^j^  j^^.^^ 
Pruningknife,  proon  -Ing-nite, 
used  in  lopping^ 


he  act  of  puLlish- 
edition,  the  act  of 


Publication,  pub-lc-ka  ^liu",  s. 
ing,  the  act  of  nol.ifvintf  l<>  the  world 
giving  a  book  to  the  publick. 
PuELicK,  pub'-lik,  a.    belonging  to  a  state  or  nation 
open,  notorious,  generally  k»o«..  -,  S^,»"»^2 '^^'\%\V]'^."l 


recraruing  not  nriv; 
miJuity  ;  open  for  { 


A  ludi- 


S.  An  itching  or  a  great 


itch 


Prurience,  proo  -re-ense, 
Pruriency,  prflo'-re-en-se 

desire  or  appetite  to  any  thing. 
Prurient,  proo'-rc-ent,  a.  Itching. 
Pruriginous,  prOO-rid'-jin-fis:,  a.   Tending  to 
To  Pry,  pri,  v.  n.    To  peep  narrowly. 
Pf!ALM,  sam,  s.  78.  4(!3.  412.    A  holy  song. 
Psalmist,  sal'-mlst,  s.  78. 403.  A  writer  of  holy  songs 
Psalmody,  sal'-mo-de,  s.  403.    The  act  or  practice 

of  singing  holy  songs. 
Psalmograpiiy,  sal-mog  -gra-fe,  s.  518.    The  act  of 

The  volume  of  psalms 

A  kind  of  harp  beaten 


nlen-M,  hot  the  good  of  the  corn- 
general  ciitcrtaionieut. 
Publick,  pub'-lik,  s.     The  general  body  of  mankmd, 

or  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  open  \ic\v,  general  notice. 
PuBLiCKLY,  piW-lik-le,  ad.     In  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity; openly,  without  concealineut. 
PuBLicKNESs,  pub'-iik  nc.s  s.     State  of  belonging  to 
the  community;  openness,  state  of  being  generally  known 

PrE^lCKSPlRlTED,  pi'ib-11k-S|>h'-1t4d,  «.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  genera!  advantage  above  private  good.  ^ 

To  Publish,  ptib'-lish,  v.  a.  To  discover  to  niankmd, 
to  make  generally  and  openly  known;  to  put  forth  abooK 
into  the  world. 

Publisher,  pub'-lish-ur,  s.  One  who  makes  pubhck 
or  generally  known;  one  who  puts  out  a  book  into  tlie 
world.  .  . 

PucELAGE,  pu -sel-adje,  s.  90.    A  state  of  virginity. 

Puck,  pfik,  S.  Some  sprite  among  the  fairies,  common 
in  romances.  ^  «  r  i  ♦ 

PucKBALL,  piik'-ball,  s.  A  kind  of  mushroom  full  of  dust. 

To  Pucker,  puk'-k&r,  i;.  a.  98.  To  gather  into  wrinkles, 
to  contract  into  folds  or  plications.  . 

PUDDER,  pud'-dur,  s.  98.  A  tumtilt,  a  turbulent  and  ir- 
regular bustle. 

To  PuDDER,  pud'-dur,  v.  n.  To  make  a  tumult,  to 
make  a  bustle.  , 

To  PuDDER,  pud'-dur,  v.  a.    To  perj.lei,  to  disturo. 

Pudding,  pAd'-ding,  s.  174.  410.  A  kind  of  food  very 
variously  compounded,  but  generally  made  ot  flour,  mm, 
and  eggs;  the  gut  of  an  animal;  a  bowel  stuffed  wittt 
certain  mixtures  of  meal  and  other  ingredients. 


writing  psalms. 
Psalter,  sawl'-tur,  s.  412. 


The  doctrine  of  th 


psalm-book. 
Psaltery,  sawl'-tur-e,  s.  412 
with  sticks. 

PsEUDO,  su -do,  s.  412.     A  prefix,  which  being  put  be 

fore  words,  signifies  false  or  counterfeit,   as,  Pseudo 

apostle,  a  counterleit  apostle.  ^ 
Pseudocraphy,  su-dog'-ra-fe,  s.    False  writing. 

For  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  p  in  these  words 
see  Pneumaticks. 
PsEUDOLOGY,  su-dol'-o-je,  S.518.  Falsehood  of  speech. 
Pshaw,  shaw,  inierj.  412.  An  expression  of  contempt. 
Psyche,  si'-ke,  s.  A  nymph  whom  Cupid  married.  Thi 

word  signilies  the  soul. 
Psychology,  si-kol'-o-je,  s.  513. 

soul  or  mind.  ...      ,  -  , 

Psychomachy,  sl-kom  -a-ke,  s.  518.  A  conflict  of  the 

soul  with  the  body. 
PsYCHOMANCY,  si'-ko-miin-sc,  s.  519.     Divination  by 

consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead 
Ptisan,  tiz-zan',  s.  412.  A  medical  drink  made  of  bar 

ley  decocted  with  raisins  and  liquorice. 
Ptyaltsm,  ti'-a-lizm,  s.     An  effusion  of  spittle,  a  sal 

vation. 

Ptylosis,  tl-lo'-sis,  s.  503.  529.  A  disease  ofthe  eyes 
Ptysmagogue,  tlz'-ma-gog,  s.  519.  A  medicine  to  pro 
voke  spitting. 

Puberty,  pu'-bC-r  te,  s.    The  time  of  life  in  which  the 

two  sexes  begin  first  to  be  acquainted. 
Pubescence,  pu-bes'-scnse,  s.  510.     The  state  of  ar 

riving  at  puberty. 
Pubescent,  pu-bes'-sent.  a.    Arriving  at  puberty 
Pl'ELlCAN,  pub'-le-kan,  s.  88,     In  scripture  language 

a  toll-gathi  rer;  in  common  language,  a  man  that  keep 

a  house  of  general  cntertainuieut. 


PuDDiNGPiE,  pdd'-ding  pi,  s.     A  pudding  with  meat 

baked  in  it.  ,  . 

Puddingtime,  pud'-ding  time,  s.  The  time  "f^l^n"^^; 
the  time  at  which  pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set 
upon  the  table;  nick  of  time,  critical  mmule. 
Puddle,  pdd'-dl,  s.  405.    A  small  muddy  lake,  a  dirty 

lb  Puddle,  pfid'-dl,  v.  a.  To  muddy,  to  pollute  with 
dirt,  to  mix  dirt  and  vater. 

Puddly,  pud'-dl-c,  a.    Muddy,  dirty,  miry. 

Pudency,  pu-den-sc,  s.     IVVodesty,  shamefacedness. 

PuDiciTY,  pu-dis'-se-te,  s.    Modesty,  chastity. 

PuefeLLOW,  pu -fel-lo,  S.     A  partner.   A  cant  word. 

Puerile,  pu -e-r!l,  a.  140.  145.    Childish,  boyish. 

Puerility,  pu-e-rll'-e-te,  s.  Childishness,  boyishness. 

PUET,  pu-it,  S.  99.     A  kind  of  water  fowl. 

Puff,  puf,  S.    A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth;   a  small 
blast  of  wind;  a  fungus;  any  thing  light  ""d^P^""."' 
Puff  paste;  something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  nair. 

To  Puff,  pfif,  v.  n.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind ; 
to  blow  with  a  quick  blast;  tu  blow  with  *«."y;»^»'"^f '.J,'' 
breathe  thick  and  hard;  to  do  or  move  ^ .i/" Z*^' 
mour,  or  tumultuous  agitation;  to  &vxell  with  the  wiuu. 

To  Puff,  pfif,  v.  a.  To  swell  as  with  wind  ;  to  drive 
or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind  ;  to  drive  a  blast  of 
breath  scornfully;  to  swell  or  blow  up  with  praise,  to 
swell  or  elate  with  pride. 

Puffer,  puf'-fur,  s.  98.    One  that  puffs. 

Puffin,  piif-fin,  A  water-fowl ;  a  kind  of  fish;  a 
kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust.  .  , 

PuFFiNGLY,pfif'-ring-le,arf.llO.  Tumidly,  with  swell; 
with  shortness  of  breath. 

Puffy,  puf-fe,  a.  Ib3.  Windy,  flatulent;  tumid,  turgid. 

Pug,  piig,  S.  A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or  any  thing 
tenderly  loved. 

Pugh,  pOob,  interj.    A  Avord  of  contempt. 

Pugnacious,  pug-^na'-shds,  a.  387.  Inclinable  to  fight- 
quarrelsome,  fighting. 

Pugnacity,  pug-nas'-se  te,  s.  Quarrelsomeness,  in- 
clination to  fight. 

Puisne,  pu-nc,  a.  458.  Young,  > ouuger, later  m  time, 
petty,  iuccasiderable,  small. 


Puissance^ 

Puissance, 

Puissant^ 

Puissant^ 

Impuis'sance, 


Bailey 


driving  or  forcing 
be  reduced 
The  act  of 
To  reduce  to  pow- 
abund- 


PUL  (  382  )  PUN 

*3r559.  Fate  73,  fdr  77,  fAll  83,  fit  81  -m^  93,  m^t  95-pIne  105,  pin  107-ni  1G2,  mSve  164, 

hl^thrt"*?.""""^''-,}*  >^       ^^''''^^         «s  it  is  perceived 
by  the  tducli;  oscillation,  vibration;  to  feel  one's i»ul9e,  to 
try  or  kiiovv  one  s  mind  artfully ;  leguminous  iila.Us 
Pulsion,  pul-slmn,  s.     The  act  of  driving  or  f< 

forward,  m  opposition  to  suction. 
PuLVERABLE,  pdl'-vcr-a-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be  reduced 
to  dust. 

PuLVERizATiox,  pul-ver  e-za -slu'i n,  s 

powdering,  reduction  to  dust  or  powder. 
To  Pulverise,  pal'-ver-lze,  v.  a.  T 

der,  to  reduce  to  dust. 
PuLVERULEKCE,  pul-vcr  u-lensc,  s.  Dusti 

ance  of  dust. 
PuLviL,  pAr-vll,  s.    Sweet-scented  powder. 
To  PuLviL,  pul'-vil,  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  perfumes  in 
powder. 

Pumice,  pu -mis,  or  pura'-mis,  s.    a  slag  or  cinder 
of  some  fossil. 

J^r  This  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  pewmis.    In  no- 
thing is  our  anguage  more  regular  than  in  preserving  the  u 
open  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  and  followed  by  a  siiiffle 
consonant ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  iind  Bu- 
chanan, who  give  it  this  sound,  ought  rather  to  be  followed 
than  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Keurick,  VV.  Johnston,  Perry,  and 
Entick,  who  adopt  the  short  a.—  See  Z«cw/e7if. 
Pummel,  puin'-mll,  s.  99.—  See  Pommel. 
Pump,  pump,  s.    An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn  up 
froin  wells ;  its  operation  ia  performed  by  the  pressure 
^  ot  the  air ;  a  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 
To  Pump,  pump,  v.  n.  To  work  a  pump,  to  tlirow  out 

water  by  a  yamp. 
To  Pump,  pttmp,  v.  a.  To  raise  or  throw  out  by  means 
of  a  pumpUo  examine  artfully  or  by  sly  interrogatories 
Pumper,  pump  -ur,  s.  98.    The  person  or  the  instru- 
ment that  pumps. 
PuMPiox,  piimp'-yun,  s.  113.    A  plant. 
Pun,  pun,  s.    An  equivocation,  a  quibble,  an  expression 

where  a  word  has  at  once  different  meanings. 
To  Pun,  pun,  v.  n.    To  quibble,  to  use  the  same  word 

at  once  in  different  senses. 
To  Pun  ch,  punsli,  v.  a.  To  bore  or  perforate  by  driv- 
ing a  sharp  instrument. 
Punch,  punsh,  s.    A  pointed  instrument,  which,  driven 
by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies;  a  liquor  made  by  mixinir 
spirit  with  watei-,   sugar,  and  the  juice   of  lemons  or 
oranges;  the  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  the  punnet-show  •  in 
contempt  or  ridicule,  a  short  fat  fellow. 
Puncheon,  punsh'-fm,  s.  359. 

so  as  to  make  a  hole  or  impression ; 
Puncheh,  punsh'-iir,  s.  98. 

an  impression  or  hole. 
Punctilio,  pOngk-tU'-yo,  s.  113. 

behaviour,  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 
Punctilious,  piingk-til'-yfis,  a.  Nice, 

tual  to  superstition. 
Punctiliousness,  pun^k-tU'-yus-nes,  s. 

actncss  of  behaviour. 
PuNCTO,  puno^k'-to,  s.  408. 

the  point  in  fencing. 
Punctual,  prtngk  -tshii-al,  a.  461.     Comprised  in 

point,  consisting  in  a  point;  exact,  nice,  punctilious 
Punctuality,  pungk-tshii-iil'-e-tc,  s.    Nicety,  sen 

piilous  exactness. 
Punctually,  pungk'-tshii-al-e,  ad. 
rupiilously, 


Puissance,  pu  -is-ganse,  or  pu-is'-sanse,  s.  Power, 
strength,  force, 

t^-  The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  and 
tbefollowing  word  will  be  to  show  the  authorities  for  each 
and  as  tJie  negative  of  these  words,  impui^sance,  is  governed 
by  its  positive,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  join  it  to  the  list. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr 
Scott,    \V  Johnston,  Perry,  Penning, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  audEutick. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  VV. Johnston, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  Penning,  and  Eutick 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay, 
and  Penning. 
Impu'issance,   Mr.  Sheridan, 
Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  authorities  for  the 
penultimate  accent  on  these  words,  and  this  induced  me  to  al- 
ter my  former  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable,  but  inaturer 
consideration  has  convinced  me  th;it  this  is  most  conformable 
to  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  usage;  That  double 
consonants  in  the  middle  do  not  ala  avs  attraet  the  accent  — 
See  Principles,  No.  503,  6. 

This  word.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  eeemg  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced with  onl^  two  syllables.  "It  was  undeniably  so,"  says 
Mr.  Mason,  "in  Shakespeare  and  subsequent  writers:  but  if 
Johnson  had  taken  the  pains  of  looking  into  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  he  might  have  found,  very  near  the  beginning  of  the 
farst  canto,  that  the  word  was  a  trisyllable: 
"  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  earne, 
''To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe.'' 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this  word  is  in  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  iirst. 
Thus  in  the  first  chorus  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth. 
"Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
*'  And  make  imaginary  puissance.'^ 
And  again  in  the  third  chorus : 
"  And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 

Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
"Or  past,  or^not^arriv'd  at  pith  and  puissance.'' 
Puissant,  pu'-!s-sant,  a.    Powerful,  strong,  forcible. 
Puissantly,  pu -Is-sant-le,  ad.  Powerfully,  forcibly! 
Puke,  puke,  s.    A  vomit. 
To  Puke,  puke,  t;.  n. 
PuKER,  pu -kur,  s.  98. 
Pulchritude,  pul'-kre-tude,  s. 

someness. 
To  Pule,  pule,  v.  n. 
to  cry. 

PuLiCK,  pu-lik,  S.    An  herb. 

PuLicosE,  pu-le-kose',  a.  427. 
See  Appendix. 

To  Pull,  piil,  v.  a.  173.  To  draw  forcibly;  to  pluck 
to  gatber ;  to  tear  to  rend  ;  to  Pull  down,  to  subvert,  to 
demolish,  to  degrade ;  to  Pull  up,  to  extirpate,  to  eradicate 

Pull,  pul,  s.^   The  act  «f  pulling,  pluck. 

Fuller,  pul'-lur,  s.  98. 

Pullet,  pul'-lit,  s,  174. 

Pulley,  pul'-le,  s.  174.  a  small  wheel  turning  on  a 
pivot,  vuth  a  furrow  on  its  outside  in  which  a  rope  runs, 

'Jo  Pullulate,  pul-lu-late,  v.n.  177.  T,o  germinate, 
to  bud,  °  ' 

Pulmonary,  piir-mo-n;*r-c,  177.) 

Pi  LMOMCK,  piil-mon'-nik,  509.  '^e^ong'ng  to  tie 
lungs. 

Pulp,  pulp,  s.    Any  soft  mass;  the  soft  part  of  fruit. 
in^hi«  unrTir"*'''''^'''*''''  "V^^P^.^lr.  Elphinstoo,  give  the  w 

PuLPur,  pil'-pit,  8.  174.  A  place  raised  on  high,  where 

t^r^'^rr.non  i«''n'r;        '"'^''"'^  '^'''^  <=^"rch,  where 

iJie  sermon  ih  |)ronoiinc(-d. 


To  Tomit. 

Medicine  causing  a  vomit. 

Beauty,  grace,  hand- 
To  cry  like  a  chicken  ;  to  whine, 

Abounding  with  fleas. 


One  that  pulls. 
A  young  hen. 


\tr  Mr,  Sheridlm,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 

^ir.  1  crry  alone  guen  it  the  sound  of  u  in  dull. 
Pi  LPOUB,  pulp  -fis,  a.  Soft. 
PrLP0i  8,>iEK.s,  pulp'-fts-n^s,  s, 

ptilpOIIH, 

Pulpy,  pfllp'-c,  a.  Soft 
Pulsatio%,  pAl-»iii'-Hlinn 

moving  vvjih  quick  HlrokeH  ag.iinst  any  ,l,i„g  opnoHing. 
Pi  LHK,  puLc,  s.  The  motion  of  ^    ^\  h 


The  quality  of  being 


pappy. 
»•     The  art 


of  beating  or 
pposing. 
any  artery  aa  the  blood 


An  instrument  driven 
a  measure  of  liquids. 
An  instrument  that  makes 

A  small  nicety  of 
exact,  punc- 
Nicety,  ex- 
Nice  point  of  ceremony; 


Nicely,  exactly, 


PuNCTUALNiiss,  pungk'-tshu-al-n5s,  s.  Exactness,  nicety 
Punctuation,  pimgk-tshu-a'-tilidn,  «,     The  act  oi 


act  or 
A  hole  made  with 
To  mark 


method  of  pointing 
Puncture,  piingk'-tshurc,  s.  461. 

a  sharp  point. 
To  PuNCTULATE,  pfingk'-tsliu-late,  v.  a. 
with  small  spots. 

Pungency,  pun'-j^n-se,  s.  Power  of  pricking;  heat  on 
the  tongue  acridncss;  power  to  pierce  the  mind;  acrimo- 
niousnesH,  keennesH. 

Pungent,  piln'-ji^ut,  a.  Pricking,  sharp  ou  the  tonrue, 
acrid  ;  piercing,  sharp,  aorinioniouH,  biting, 

PiMVic,  pu -nik,  a.  (From  the  Latin  Poem\  the  Car- 
ihagiiiians,  who  were  notorious  for  breach  of  faith  )  False 
laithless,  treacherous.  ^  ' 


PUR  (  383  ) 

n5r  167,  n6t  163  -  thhe  171,  tib  172,  b&U  173  -  611  299 

PtJXicEOis,  pu-nlsh'-fis,  a.  357.  Purple. 
Pu.MXESS,  pu-ne-nes,  s.     Pettiuess,  smallaess. 
To  Pi  xisH,  pun'-nlsih,  v.  a.  176.  To  chastise,  to  afflict 


PUR 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


with  penalties;  to  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 
PcsisHABLE,  pun'-nish-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  punishmeat, 

capable  of  punishment. 
PuMSHABLENEss,  pftn'-nlsh-a-bl-iies,  s.    The  qualitj 

of  deserving  or  admitting  punishment. 
Ptmsher,  pfin'-nish-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  inflictg  pain 

for  a  crime.     .  .    „         ,  ...  i 

Pusishsient,  pun  -nish-ment,  s.  An  infliction  imposed 

in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 
PuMTiox,  pu-nish'-un,  s.  Punishment. 
PuMTiVE,  pu-ne-tlv,  a.  Awarding  or  inflicting  punish- 

P^^rioRY,  pu'-iie-tur-e,  a.  512.    Punishing,  tending 

to  punishment. 
Punk,  pUngk',  s.    A  whore,  a  common  prostitute. 
Pi-ysTER,  pua'-stur,  s.     A  quibbler,  a  low  wit  who 

endeavours  at  reputation  by  double  meaning. 
Puny,  pu -ne,  a.  Youug;  inferior,  petty,  of  an  under  rate 
Puny,  pu-ne,  S.    A  young  unexperienced,  unseasoned 

wretch.  ,  _ 

To  Pup,  pup,  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  whelps,  used  ot  a 

bitch  bringing  young. 
Pupil,  pu  -pil,  s.     The  apple  of  the  eye  ;  a  scholar, 

one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor;  award,  one  under  the  care 

of  his  guardian.       ,  ,  ,  , 

Pupilage,  pu -pil-atlje,  s.  90.  State  of  being  a  scholar ; 

wardship,  minority. 
Pupillary,  pu'-pil-ar-e,  o.  512.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil 

S'V/.'^johnson  has  spelled  this  word  with  one  Z,  as  if 
derived  from  our  own  word  pupil,  and  not  trom  the  Latin 
pupillari8.  —  ¥oT  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Fapdlary. 
Puppet,  pup'-it,  s.  99,    A  small  image  moved  by  men 

in  a  mock  drama;  a  word  of  contempt. 

Cj-  This  word  was  formerly  often  pronounced  as  it  written 
poppit  ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  now  confined  to  the  lowest 
vulgar.  ,  ,    o       4  n  X  1. 

PuppETMATff,  pup  -pit-man,  s.  Master  of  a  puppetshow 
PuPPETSHOW,  pup'-plt-sho,  S.     A  mock  drama  per- 
formed by  wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 
Puppy,  pup'-pe,  s.    A  whelp,  a  progeny  of  a  bitch 

a  name  of  contempt  to  an  impertinent  fellow. 
To  Puppy,  pup'-pe,  v.  n.    To  bring  whelps. 
Purblind,  piir'-bllnd,  a.     Near-sighted.  Corrupted 

from  ForeUind.   ,  ,     ,        ,  n   .  . 

PuRELiiVDSEss,  pur -blind-nes,  s.  Shortness  of  sight 
Purchasable,  pur'-tslias-a-bl,  a.    That  may  be  pur 

chased  or  bought. 
To  Purchase,  pui-  -tshas,  v.  a.    To  buy  for  a  price 

to  obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour  or  danger ;  to  ex 

piale  or  recompense  by  a  line  or  lorleit. 
Purchase,  pur'-tshas,  s.  Any  thing  bought  or  obtained 

for  a  price;  any  thing  of  which  possession  is  taken. 
Purchaser,  pur'-tshas-ar,  s.  A  buyer,  one  that  gains 


any  thing  for  a  price 


Pure,  pure,  a. 


Not  sullied;  clear;  unmingled ;  not 


connected  with  any  thing  eKtrinsick  ;  iree;  free  trom  guilt 
guiltless,  innocent;  not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  ot 
speech;  mere,  as,  a  I'ure  villain;  chaste,  modest. 
Purely,  pure'-le,  ad.     In  a  pure  manner,  not  with 

mixture;  innocently,  without  guilt;  merely. 
PuRENESS,  pure'-ne?!,  S.    Clearness,  freedom  from  ex 
traneous  or  foul  admixtures ;  simplicity;  innocence;  free 
dom  from  vitious  modes  of  speech 
PuRFlLE,  pur'-lil,  s.  140.    A  sort  of  ancient  trimming 

for  women's  gowns. 
To  Purple,  pur-il,  v.  a.  405.     To  decorate  with 
wrought  or  flowered  border. 

A  border  of  embroidery. 


Purple,  pur^-A,  ^  i 
PuBFLEW,  pur -flu, 
PuBGATiOM,  pur-^a -shun,  s. 

Eurifying  from  vitious  mixtures 
ody  by  downward  evacuation  ; 
imputation  of  guilt. 
Plrgative,  pur'-ga-tiv,  a.  157.    Cathartick,  having 
the  power  to  cause  evacuation  downwards. 


The  act  of  cleansing  or 
,  the  act  of  cleansing  the 
the  act  of  clearing  from 


Purgatory,  pfir'-ga-tfir-e,  s.  512.  557.  A  place  m 
which  souls  are  supposed,  by  the  papists,  to  be  purged  by 
lire  from  carnal  impurities,  before  they  are  received  into 
heaven. 

To  Purge,  purdje,  v.  a.    To  cleanse,  to  clear;  to  clear 
from  impurities;  to  clear  from  guilt;  to  clear  from  impu- 
tation of  guilt;  to  sweep  or  put  away  impurities',  to  eva- 
cuate the  body  by  stool;  to  clarify,  to  detecate. 
To  Purge,  piirdje,  v.  n.    To  have  frequent  stools. 
Purge,  purdje,  s.    A  cathartick  medicine,  a  medicine 

that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool, 
PuRGER,  pur'-jur,  s.  98.     One  that  clears  away  any 

thing  noxious  ;  purge,  cathartick. 
Purification,  pu-re-fe-ka -shiin,  s.  The  act  of  making 
pure;  the  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt;  a  rite  performed 
by  the  Hebrews  after  child-bearing. 
PuRiFicATivE,  pii-rif'-fe-ka-tlv,  ^ 
Purificatory,  pu-rit'-fe-ka-tur-e,  512.  557.] 

Having  power  or  tendency  to  make  pure. 
Purifier,  pu -re-fl-ur,  s.  98.    Cleanser,  refiner. 
To  Purify,  pu -re-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  make  pure ;  to 
free  from  any  extraneous  admixture;  to  make  clear;  to 
free  from  guilt  or  corruption;  to  clear  from  barbarisms 
or  improprieties. 
To  Purify,  pu -re-fl,  v.  n.    To  grow  pure. 
Puritan,  pu -re-tan,  s.  88.  A  nick  name  given  formerly 

to  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Puritanical,    pu-re-tan'-ne-kal,    a.      Relating  to 
puritans. 

Puritanism,  pu-re-tan-!zm,  s.     The  notions  of  a 
puritan. 

Purity,  pu -re-te,  s.  Cleanness,  freedom  from  foulness 
or  dirt;  freedom  from  guilt,  innocence;  chastity,  freedom 
from  contamination  of  sexes. 
Purl,  purl,  s.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border ; 
a  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood  and 
aromaticks  are  infused. 
To  Purl,  purl,  v.  n.  To  murmur,  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  noise. 

To  Purl,  purl,  v.  a.      To  decorate  with  fringe  or 

embroidery.    Not  used. 
Purlieu,  pur'-lu,  s.    The  grounds  on  the  borders  of 

a  forest,  border,  enclosure. 
Purlins,  pur'-Hns,  s.      In  Architecture,  those  pieces 
of  timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep 
them  from  sinking  in  the  middle. 
To  Purloin,  pur-loin',  v.  a.    To  steal,  take  by  theft. 
PuRLOiNER,  pur-loin'-ur,  s.    A  thief,  one  that  steals 

PuRi^E^,^*  pAr'-pl,  a.  405.     Red  tinctured  with  blue; 
poetry,  red. 

To  Purple,  pur -pi,  v.  a.    To  make  red,  to  colour 
with  purple. 

Purples,  piir'-plz,  s.    Spots  of  livid  red,  which  break 

out  in  malignant  fevers;  a  purple  lever. 
Purplish,  piii'-pl-isii,  a.    Somewhat  purple. 
Purport,  pur'-port,  s.    Design,  tendency  of  a  writing 
or  discourse. 

To  Purport,  pvtr'-port,  v.  n.  To  intend,  to  tend  to  show. 
Purpose,  pur'-piis,  s.  166.     Intention,  design,  efi'ect, 

consequence ;  instance,  example. 
To  Purpose,  pur'-piis,  v.  n.    To  intend,  to  clesign, 
to  resolve. 

Purposely,  pur'-pus-le,  ad.  By  design,  by  intention. 
To  Purr,  pur,  v.  n.     To  murmur  as  a  cat  or  leopard 

in  pleasure. 
Purse,  purse,  s.    A  small  bag  for  money, 
To  Purse,  pflise,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  purse;  to  con- 
tract as  a  purse. 
Purseimet,  pfirse'-net,  s.     A  net  of  which  the  mouth 

is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 
PuRSEPROi  i>,  purse'-proud,  «.    Puffed  up  with  money. 
Purser,  pur'-siir,  s.  98.    The  paymaster  of  a  ship. 
PURSINESS,  pur'-se-ncs,  s.    Shortness  of  breath. 
Purslain,  purs'-lin,  s.  208.    A  plant, 
Plrsuable,  pur-su'-a-bl,  a.    What  may  be  pursued. 
Pursuance,  pur-su -anse,  s.    Prosecution,  process. 
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ft'  559.  Fite  T3,  far  H,  fill  83,  fat  81— 93,  mlt95  — pine  105,  pin  107— n«  162,  more  164, 
Done  ia  coasequenee  or 


PuRsiA>T,  pur-sli'-iint,  a 

prosecution  ol  ail}  tlnug.  ,„     ,  ,  ,  ' 

To  Pi  RSi  E,  p«'u-su  ,  V.  a.  434.    To  ckaae,  to  follow 
in  hostility  ;  to  uroseciitt;;  to  imitate,  to  follow  as  au  ex- 
ample; to  endeavour  to  attain. 
To  Pt'KSUE,  pfir-su  ,  V.  n.    To  go  on,  to  proceed. 
Pt  RSiER,  pui-  SU  -fttS   «•  98.       One  vho  follows  in 

hostility.     ,      ,    ,  .  .  „  . 

Pi  RsriT,  piir-sute ,  s.     The  act  of  following  with 

hostile  intention;  endeavour  to  attain;  prosecution. 
Pi  Rsuiv  AiST,  pfir'-SM  e-vant,  s.  3i0.  A  state  messenger, 

an  attendant  on  the  heralds. 
Pursy,  pur'-se,  a.    Shunbreathed  and  fat. 
Purtexa:sce,  pftr'-te-nunse,  s.    The  pluck  of  an  animal 
To  Purvey,  pur-va,  v.  a.  269.    To  provide  with  coa 

vciiiences;  to  procure. 
To  Purvey,  piir-va ,      «.    To  buy  in  provisions. 
PuRVEYASCE,  piif-va'-!inse,  s.    Provision,  procurement 

of  victuals.  , 
Purveyor,  pur-va-ur,  s.  60.     One  who  provides 
ictuals;  a  procurer,  a  pimp. 

>  S-  177.     GeneratioB  of 


a  procurer,  a  pim] 
E,  pii-ru'-l^nsc, 


PURULENCE 

PiTRULENCY,  pu -ru-len-se 

pus  and  matter. —See  Muculent. 
PuRULEXT,  pu-ruL-leat,  a.    Consigting  of  pus  or  the 

running  of  wounds. 
Pus,  pus,  «.    The  matter  of  a  well-digested  sore. 
To  Push',  push,  v.  a.  173,  174,    To  strike  with 

thrust;  to  force  or  drive  by  impulse  of  any  thing  ;  to  force 
not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  bv  continued  violence;  to  press 
forward;  to  urge,  to  drive;  to  enforce,  to  drive  to  a 
conclusion;  to  iiaportuiie,  to  tease. 

To  Push,  push,  v.  n.  To  make  a  thrust;  to  make  an 
effort ;  to  make  an  attack. 

Push,  push,  s.  Thrust,  the  act  of  striking  with  a 
pointed  instrument;  an  impulse,  force  impressed;  assault 
kttack;  a  forcible  struggle,  a  strong  effort;  exigence 
trial ;  a  sudden  emergence  ;  pimple,  a  wheal,  ui  this  sense 
not  used. 

Pusher,  piish'-iir,  s.  98.    He  who  pushes  forward. 
PUSHIXG,  push'-lng,  a.  410.     Enterprising,  vigorous 
PusuPlX,  push'-pin,  s.    A  child's  play,  iu  which  pins 

are  pushed  alternately.  ^      ^  ^ 

Pusillanimity,  yiWil-liin-ini  -me-te,  s.  Cowardice 
PusiLLAMMOVS,  pu-sll-iui'-ne-nius,  a.  Mean-spirited 

parrow-minded,  cowardly.  ,    ,  ,     ,      ,  , 
PusiLLAMMOusNEss,  pu-sil-aif -ne-niGs-nes,  s.  Mean- 

ixess  of  spirit. 

pT  ss,  pus,  s.  173,  171.    The  fondling  name  of  a  cat; 

the  sportsman's  term  for  a  hare. 
Pustule,  pfts'-tshitle,  s.  463.     A  small  swelling,  a 

pimple,  aii  etflorescence. 
Pustulous,  pas'-tshiVli'ij!,  a.   Full  of  pustules,  pimply. 
To  Put,  put,  v.  a.  173,  174.     To  lay  or  rcposit  in 
any  place;  to  place  in  any  situation;  to  give  up;  to  push 
into  action;  to  use  any  action  by  which  the  place orstaje 
of  any  thing  is  changed;  to  cause,  to  produce;  to  add; 
to  place  iu  a  reckoning;  to  reduce  to  any  state;  to  oblige, 
to  urge;  to  propose,  l«»  slate;  to  bring  into  any  state  ot 
mind  or  temper;  to  offer,  to  advance;  to  unite,  to  place 
aiH  au  ingredit-Mit;  ;o  Put  by,  to  turn  off,  to  divert,  to 
thruHt  aside  ;  to  I'ut  do«n.  to  baftle,  to  repress,  to  crush, 
to  degrade,  to  bring  inio  disuae;  to  conliite;  to  Put  forth, 
to  propose,  to  extend;  lo  emit  as  a  t^prouting  plant;  to 
exert;  to  Put  in,  to  intcvps^se;  to  Put  in  practice,  to  use, 
to  exercise;  to  I'lit  off.  to  divest,  to  lay  aside;  to  deteat 
or  delay  with  sonje  arlitice  or  eitcuse;  to  i^eUy,  to  defer, 
to  procraMtinate  ;  in  pa>s  fallaciously;  to  discard;  to  re- 
commend, to  vend  nr  tjlitrude;  to  Put  on  or  upon,  to  im- 
pute, to  cliarge;  to  !»t\ est  m ith,  as  clotiics  or  covering; 
to  forward,  toproini't«  ,  to  incite;  to  impose,  to  inflict ; 
to  a>*HUine,  to  taW»:;  \n  \'mI  over,  lo  refer;  to  l»ut  out,  to 
place  at  uiiiry;  lo  exilu^rnish  ;  to  emit,  aw  a  plant;  to  ex 
tend,  to  protrude  ;  1<i  «  yju.|,  to  dri\e  fr<)m  ;  lo  make  publick  ; 
to  diHConcert;  to  I'm  to,  lo  kill  by,  to  i)uniHh  by ;  toPutH. 
il,  to  diKircjiS,  lo  p<;r,)!«  x,  to  prehs^  liard  ;  to  Put  to,  to 
OHsift  wilh;  to  '"'ii!  w  deaih,  to  kill;  to  Put  togetluir,  to 
BcrunniUte  into  <>»<  mimi  or  inaMH;  lo  Put  up,  to  pass  un 
Revenged,  lo  exposi-  |iiil)li<-kly  ;  tOHtart  ;  to  hoard;  lo  hide 
to  Pui  upon,  to  iiiciu  ,  loinMifrate;  K*  inipoMe,  to  lay  upon 
to  P^!l  gpoo  trial,  to  t;xpoyu  or  bMmiuun  lo  a  ttulemn  and 
Judicial  cxuiiiluuiiuu. 


To  Put,  put,  or  put,  V,  n.    To  shoot  or  germinate;  to 

steer;  to  Put  forth,  to  leave  a  port;  to  germinate,  to  bud, 
to  shoot  out;  to  Put  in,  to  enter  a  haven;  to  Put  in  for, 
to  claim,  to  stand  candidate  for;  to  Putin,  to  offer  a  claim  ; 
to  Put  off,  to  leave  laud;  to  Put  over,  to  sail  across;  to 
Put  to  sea,  to  set  sail,  to  begin  the  course;  to  Put  up, 
lo  offer  one's  self  a  candidate;  to  advance  to,  to  bring 
one's  self  forward;  to  Put  up  with,  to  suffer  without  re- 
sentment, i 
The  common  prcnuneiation  of  the  eapital  is  the  first 
sound  given  to  this  word;  but  in  Ireland,  and  the  different 
counties  of  England,  it  is  generally  pronounced  regularly 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  hut,  nut,  etc.  W.  Johnston  has  adopt- 
ed this  sound,  and  Mr.  Perry  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems 
to  prefer  the  regular  sound.   Mr.  IVares  is  decidedly  iu  fa- 
vour of  this  sound;  and  as  this  word,  Mhen  a  noun,  is  al- 
ways so  pronounced,  it  seems  a  needless  departure  from  rule, 
and  embarrassing  the  language,  to  have  the  same  word  dif- 
fereatly  pronounced.   This  is  an  inconvenience  to  which 
perhaps,  all  languages  are  subject;  but  it  ought  in  all  lan- 
ffuaffcs  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.    Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Elpbinstoji.  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Keurick,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
dopt  the  first  sound.  —  See  Bowl. 

Put,  pat,  s.  175.  A  rustick,  a  clown;  a  game  at  cards. 
PuTAGB,  pu -tidje,  s.  90.     In  law,  prostitution  on  the 

woman's  part. 

PuTAMSM,  pu -ta-nizm,  S.    The  manner  of  living,  or 

trade  of  a  prostitute. 
Putative,  pu -ta-tir,  a.  157.    Supposed,  reputed. 
PuTjD,  pu 'tld,  a.    Mean,  low,  worthless. 
PuTiDNESS,  pu-tid-nes,  s.    Meanness,  vileness. 
Putlog,  pit'-log,  «.    Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber  or 
short  poles  about  seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the  boards  they 
stand  on  to  work^  and  to  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upor 


PuTREDiNOUS,  pu-tred'-e-nds,  a.    Stinking,  rotten. 
j^UTREFACTiON,  pu-tre-fak'-sUun,  s.     The  state  of 

growing  rotten ;  the  act  of  making  rotten. 
Putrefactive,  pu-tre-fak'-tiv,  a.    Making  rotten. 
To  Putrefy,  pu -tre-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  make  rotten, 

to  corrupt  with  rottenness. 
To  Putrefy,  pu'-tre-fl,  v.  n.    To  rot. 
PuTRBscEXCE,  pu-tres'-siense,  s.  510.    The  state  of 
TOtliug. 

Putrescent,  pu-tres'-scnt,  a.    Growing  rotten. 
Putrid,  pu -trid,  a.    Rotten,  corrupt. 
PuTRiDNESS,  pu -trid-nes,  s.  Rottenness. 
Putter,  put'-tur,  s.  98.     One  who  puts;  Putter  on, 

inciter,  instigator.  —  See  Put. 
PuTTiNGSTONE,  put'-ting-stonc,  S,    In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  stones  are  laid  at  the   gates  of  great  houses, 
which  they  call  Pultiugstones,  for  trials  of  strength. 
PuTTOCK,  put'-tilk,  s.  166.    A  buzzard. 
Putty,  piit'-te,  s.    A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is 

ground;  a  kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 
To  Puzzle,  piV-zl,  v.  a.  405.    To  perples,  to  con- 
found, to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 
To  Puzzle,  piiz'-zl,  v.  n.    To  be  bewildered  m  one  a 

cvva  notions,  to  be  awkward. 
Puzzle,  pfiz'-zl,  s.    Embarrassment,  perplexity. 
Puzzler,  piV^zl-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  puzzles. 
Pygarg,  pl'-gArg,  8.    A  bird. 
Pygmean,  pic-me -an,  a.    Belonging  to  a  pygmy. 
iCr  This  vvord  has  the  accent  on  the  pcnulliinalc  ior  the 


It  is  derived  from  Fi^maei^ 

Fiffwies;  and  its  adjective,  if  it  had  one,  "V'«^i'**„«  i*** 
r'^"J\       _  .   ...    ^(jji,.,,  ^^.„„,j  necessarily  fix  the  accent 


reason  as  Epivurvan. 


Milton. 


the  diphthong  in  it, 
on  that  syllable.  — See  European. 

"They  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  iu  narrow  room 
"Throng  numberless,  like  that  p>j;;mvan  race 
"  Reyoiid  the  Indian  mount. 
Pygmy,  plfr'-me,  s.    A  dwarf,  one  of  a  nation  fabled 
to  be  only  three  spans  high,  and  after  long  wars  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  cranes. 
l»YLORUS,  pMiV-r&s,  8.  187.  503.    The  lower  orilice 

of  the  stomach. 
|»Yi.o>vDER,  pl'-pAA-di^r,  8      Sec  Viepoivdcr. 
PVUAMII),  ph'-A  mid,  s.  109.  180.     1«  Geometry,  i«  a 
so  Ml  tigurl',  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose  sides  ar« 
plain  triangle-,  their  »c^eral  points  meeting  in  one. 
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QUA 


n6rl67,  not  163— tube  ITl,  thh  112,  buU  173-6il  299-piAnd  813-tWn466,  xnla  4G9. 


Having  the  form 
ta  form  of 

ne. 
Dr. 

and 


Pyramidal,  pe-ram'-e-dal,  187. 
Pyramidical,  pir-a-rald'-e-kal, 

of  a  pyramid.        ^    ^     t  ,  i    *  t 
PvRAMiDicALLY,  pir-ii-mid'-e-kiil-e,  ad, 

a  pyramid. 

pYRAms,  pir'-a-m!s,  s.    A  pyramid. 

Pyre,  pire,  s.    A  pile  to  be  burnt. 

Pyrites,  pe-ri'-tez,  or  pir'-e-tiz,  s.  187.  Firestone. 
rS^  This  word  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  by  Dr 

Johnston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Penning ;  am 

on  the  first  by  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  and  tntick 

Pyri'ies  is  the  analogical  pronunciation  ;  for  as  the  word  la 

derived  from  the  Greek  nvoirtig  and  the  Latin  pyrites, 

(both  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  preserving 

the  form  of  their  originals)  it  ought  to  have  the  accent  on 

the  same  syllable.^  See  Principles,  ^^o.5«3. 

Pyromaincy,  pir'-o-man-se,  s.  519.  Divination  by  fire. 

Pyrotechxical,  pir-o-t6k'-ne-kal,  a.  530.  Engaged 
or  skiltiil  in  fireworks.    ^  ^  ^ 

Pyrotechmcks,  pir-o-tek'-niks,  S.     The  art  of  em- 
ploying fire  to  use  or  pleasure,  the  art  of  fireworks. 

Pyrotechxy,  pir'-o-tek-ne,  S.  The  art  of  managing  fire. 

Pyrrhic,  pir'-rik,  S.     A  kind  of  dance  in  armour,  to 
quick  time.       ^  ^ 

PxRRHO^EAX/pir-ro'-ne-an,  a.  Embracing  the  opinion 
of  Pyrrho. 

Pyrrhonism,  plr'-ro-nizm,  s.     Scepticism,  universal 
doubt. 

Pyrrhonist,  pir'-ro-nist,  S.    A  sceptic. 
Pythagorean,  pe-t/iag-o-re'-an,  a.    Founded  on  the 

opinion  of  Pythagoras.  —  See  European. 
Pythagoreax,  pe-t/iiig-o-re'-an,  s.    A  Pythagorean 

|)hilosopher. 

Pyx,  piks,  s.    The  box  in  which  the  Host  is  kept 


Q 


To  Quack,  kwak,  v.  n.  85,  86.  To  cry  like  a  duck ; 
to  act  the  part  of  a  boasting  pretender  to  physick,  or  any 
other  art. 

Qtack,  kwrtk,  S.  A  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which 
he  does  not  understand ;  a  vaiai  boasttul  pretender  to 
physick,  one  who  pmclairas  his  own  medical  abilities  in 
publick  places;  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  physick. 

Quackery,  kwak'-kiir  e,  s.  Mean  or  bad  acts  in 
physick. 

Quacksalver,  kwak'-S5iI-vur,  s.     One  who  brags  of 

medicines  or  salves,  a  charlatan. 
Quadragesimal,  kwod-r<\-j6s'-se-mal,  a.  414.  Lenten, 

belonging  to  Lent. 
Quadrangle,  kwod'-rang-gl,  s.  414.     A  square,  a 

surface  with  four  right  angles. 
Qi  adrangular,  kwa-dran'-gu-lur,  a.  414.  Square, 

having  four  right  angles. 
Quadrant,  kwa'-drant,  $,  85.    The  fourth  part,  the 

quarter;  the  quarter  of  a  circle;    an  instrument  with 

which  altitudes  are  taken. 

tCr  It  has  been  observed  in  the  Principles,  No.  85, 86,  etc 
that  w,  by  articulating  the  a,  gives  it  the  deep  broad  sound 
equivalent  to  the  diphthong  au;  and  that  w,  preceded  by  7, 
has  exactly  the  same  ellect  114.  This  is  evitlent  from  the 
sound  of  o  in  this  and  similar  words,  which,  till  lately,  was 
always  pronounced  broad.  Some  innovators  have  altempted 
to  give  the  a  in  this  word  its  slender  sound ;  but  the  publick 
ear  seems  in  opposiiion  to  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted. 
The  broad  sound  is  the  genuine  English  pronunciation,  as 
appears  in  every  w(»rd  where  it  is  succeeded  by  r.  As  thi: 
consonant,  when  final,  or  followed  by  another  consonant 
gives  every  a  that  precedes  it  the  llHlian  sound  heard  ii 
father;  so,  when  these  letters  are  preceded  by  ««,  or  w 
the  a  falls  into  the  broad  sound  heard  in  wutf^r.  Thus,  as 
we  hear  bar,  dart,  barrel,  with  the  sound  of  tlie Italian  a; 
fio  we  hear  u-ar,  (jiiurt,  and  quarrel,  «ith  tlie  German  a. 
Equator,  quaver,  and  words  ending  with  hard  c,  ^,  and  /, 
liave  departe<l  from  ihis  rule;  but  a  sullicient  number  of 
words  are  left  to  indicate  plainly  what  is  the  analogy,  and 
to  direct  us  where  usage  is  doubtful. 


Quadrantal,  kwa-dran'-tal,  a,  Incladed  in  the  fourth 

part  of  a  circle. 
Quadrate,  kwa'-drate,  a.  91.    Square,  having  fo  ir 

equal  or  parallel  aides;  divisible  into  four  equal  parts; 

suited,  applicable. 
Quadrate,  kwa'-drate,  s.  414.    A  square,  a  surface 

with  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 
To  Quadrate,  kwa'-drate,  v,  n.    To  suit,  to  be  ao- 

commodated. 

Quadratick,  kwa-drat'-ik,  a.  414.  Belonging  to  a 
square. 

Quadrature,  kwod'-ra-ture,  s.    The  act  of  squaring t 

the  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon;  the  state  of  being 

square,  a  quadrate,  a  8(]^uare. 
Quadrennial,  kwa-drcn'-ne-al,  a.     Comprising  four 

years;  happening  once  in  four  years. 
Quadrible,  kwod'-re-bl,  a.  405.  That  maybe  squared. 
QuADRiFiD,  kwod'-dre-fid,  a.  Cloven  into  four  divisions. 
Quadrilateral,  kwoil-dre-lat'-ter-al,  a.  414,  Having 

four  sides. 

Quadrille,  ka-drll',  s.  415.    A  game  at  cards. 
Quadripartite,  kwa-drlp'-par-tlte,  a.  155.  Having 

four  parts,  divided  into  four  parts.  —  See  Bipartite. 
QuADRiREME,  kwod'-dre-remc,  s.    A  galley  with  four 

banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisyllable,  kwod-dre-sil'-la-bl,  s.  414.  A  word 

of  four  syllables. 
Quadruped,  kwod'-drii-ped,  s.    An  animal  that  goea 

on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps,  all  beasts.  —  See  Millepedes.. 
Quadruped,  kwod'-dru-ped,  a.    Having  four  feeu 
Quadruple,  kwotl'-dru-pl,  a.  Fourfold,  four  times  told. 
To  Quadruplicate,  kwa-dru'-ple-katc,  v.  a,  91. 

To  double  twice. 
QuADRirpLicATioN,  kwod-dfu-plc-ka -shuH,  s.  The 

taking  a  thing  four  times, 
QuADRUPLY,  kwod'-dru-ple,  ad.  To  a  fourfold  quantity. 
Quaere,  kwe'-re,  v.  a,  Latin.    Inquire,  seek. 
To  Quaff,  kwaf,  v,  a.  85.    To  drink,  to  swallow  in 

large  draughts. 
To  Quaff,  kwaf,  v.  n.    To  drink  luxuri  lusly. 
QuAFFER,  kwaf-fur,  s.    He  who  quaf s. 
Quaggy,  Wag'-ge,  a.  85. 283.  Boggy;  soft,  not  solid. 
Quagmire,  kwag'-inire,  s.    A  shaking  marsh. 
Quail,  kwale,  s.    A  bird  of  game. 
QuAiLPiPE,  kwale'-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers 

allure  quails. 

Quaint,  kwant,  a.  Scrupulous,  minutely  exact;  neat, 
petty;  subtiiely  excogitated,  fine-spun;  affected,  foppish. 

Quaintly,  kwant' -le,  ad.  Nicely,  exactly,  with  petty 
elegance;  artfully. 

QuAiNTNESS,  kwant'-nes,  S.    Nicety,  petty  elegance. 

To  Quake,  kwake,  v.  n.  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear, 
to  tremble;  to  shake,  not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 

Quake,  kwake,  s.    A  shudder,  a  tremulous  agitation. 

Quaker,  kwfi'-kur,  .S.  A  sect  of  Christians  that  arose 
near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  w  ho  were  so 
named  from  the  trembling  with  which  they  preached  and 
prayed. 

Quaking-grass,  kwa -king-gras,  s.    An  herb. 

Qualification,  kAvol-le-fe-ka-shun,  s.  That  which 
makes  any  person  or  thing  fit  for  any  thing;  accompliali- 
ment;  abatement;  diminution. 

To  Qualify,  kwol'-le  fi,  v.  a.  86.  To  fit  for  any 
thing;  to  furnish  with  qualifications,  to  accomplish;  to 
make  capable  of  any  employment  or  privilege;  to  abate, 
to  soften;  to  assuage;  to  modify,  to  regulate. 

Quality,  kwol'-le-te,  s.  86.  Nature  relatively  con- 
sidered; property,  accident;  particular  efiicacy  ;  disposi- 
titM),  temper;  virtue  or  vice;  accomplishment,  qualiiica- 
tion;  character,  comparative  or  relative  rank;  rank,  su- 
periority of  birth  or  station. 

Quality,  kwol'-le-te,  s.  86.    Persons  of  high  rank. 

Qualm,  kwam,  s.  403.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  q 
sudden  seizure  of  sickly  larj-uor. 

Qualmish,  kMam'-ish,  a.  Seized  with  sickly  languor. 

Quandary,  kwon-da'-re,  s.    A  doubt,  a  difftruity. 
Cc.c. 


QUA  (  386  )  QUI 

659.  FAte  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —      93,  mh  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  nb  162,  mhve  164, 
Oi  ANTiTiVE  lfW'6n'-te-tiv,  a.    Estimable  according  to  I  Quean,  kwene,  «.  8.     k  worthless  voman,  generally  a 

\aautity.  '  "  ' 

QrAATiTY,  kwon  -te-te,  s.  go.  . 

thinff  Mhici  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  any  inde 
teriuiaatc  weight  or  measure;  bulk  or  weight;  a  propor- 
tion, a  part;  a  large  portion;  the  measure  of  time  in  pro- 
nouncing a  syjlable. 

Quantum,  kwon'-tuin,  s.    The  quantity,  the  amount. 

Quarantine,  kwor-ran-teeii',  s.  112.  The  space  ol 
forty  days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship,  suspected  of  in- 
fection, is  obliged  to  forbear  intercourse  or  commerce. 

Quarrel,  k>vor'-ril,  s.  86.  414.  A  brawl,  a  pettj 
fight,  a  scuffle;  a  dispute,  a  contest;  a  cause  of  debate; 
objecliou,  ill-will. 

To  Quarrel,  kwor'-rll,  v.  n.  99.  To  debate,  to 
scuffle,  to  squabble;  to  fall  into  variance;  to  fight,  t( 
combat;  to  iiud  fault,  to  pick  objections. 

Quarreller,  kwor'-ril-ur,  s.  98.   He  who  quarrels. 

QuARRELOUs,  kwor'-ril-us,  a.  Petulant,  easily  pro 
voked  to  enmity.       ^  ^ 

Quarrelsome,  kwor -ril-sum,  a.  Inclined  to  brawls 
easily  irritated,  irascible,  cholerick,  petulant. 

Quarrelsomely,  kwor -ril-suni-le,  ad.  In  a  quarrel 
some  manner,  petulantly,  cholerickly.  ^ 

Quarrelsomeness,  kAvor'-rll-sura-nes,  s.  Cholerick 
uess,  petulance. 

Quarry,  kw6r'-re,  s.  86.  A  square  ;  game  flown  at 
hawk;  a  stone  mine,  a  place  where  they  dig  stones. 

To  Quarry,  k>voi''-re,      n.    To  prey  upon ;  to  dig 
out  stones.  4  /     t      4  oo 

QuARRYMAx,  kwor  -re-man,  s.  88.     One  who  digs  in 
a  quarry. 

Quart,  kwort,  s.  86.  414.  The  fourth  part,  a  quarter ; 


  pet. 

That  property  of  any  |  QuEASiNESS,  kwe -ze-n^s,  s.  The  sickness  of  a  nauseated 

stomiich. 

Queasy,  kwe'-ze,  a.  Sick  with  nausea;  fastidious,  squeam- 
ish; cau-^ing  nauseousness. 
Queen,  kween,  s.  8.    The  wife  of  a  king,  a  supreme 

governess. 

To  Queen,  kween,  v.  n.    To  play  the  queen. 
QuEENiiSG,  kwcen'-ing,  s.  410.    An  apple. 
Queer,  kweer,  a.    Odd,  strange,  original,  particular. 
QuEBRLY,  kweer'-Ie,  ad.    Particularly,  oddly. 
Queerness,  kweer'-nos,  s.    Oddness,  particularity. 
7b  Quell,  kwel,  v.  a.  To  crush,  to  subdue,  originally 
to  kill. 

Quell,  kwel,  s.    Murder.  Obsolete. 
Queller,  kwel'-liir,  s.  98.  One  that  crushes  or  subdues. 
Qu£L9Uechosb,  kek'-shoze,  s.    French.  A  trifle,  a 
kickshaw. 

To  Quench,  kwensli,  v.  a.  To  extinguish  fire;  to  still 

any  passion  or  commotion ;  to  allny  thirst ;  to  dotroy. 
To  Quench,  kwensh,  v.  n.  To  cool,  to  grow  eool.  Not 

ICK  I  t         t  * 

I  Quen  chable,  kwensh  ~a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  quenched, 
by  alQuENCHER,  kwensh'-ur,  s.  98.  Extinguisher. 
Quenchless,  kwensh'-les,  a.  UnextinguishabJe. 
Querent,  kwe-rent,  s.   The  complainant,  the  plaintiif. 
QuERiMONious,  kwer-re-mo -ne-us,  o.  Querulous,  com- 
plaining. J      t»     1  S  I 
QuERiMONiousLY.  kwcr-re-mo  -ne-us-le,  ad.  Queru- 
lously, complainingly. 


the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon;  the  vessel  in  which  strongi Q^gj^^HjOj^iousNESS,  kw^r-re-mo'-ne-US-nes ,  8.  A 
drink  is  conuiionly Retailed.  j    complaining  temper. 

Quartan,  kw6r'-tan,s.    The  fourth-day  ague.  1  Querist,  kwe'-rlst,  s.  An  inquirer,  an  asker  of  questions. 

QuABTATiON,  kvvor-ta -shiin,  s.  A  chymical  operation.  Iq^^^^^,^  kwern,  s.    A  hand  mill.  Obsolete. 
Quarter,  kwor'-tur,  s.  86.     A  fourth  part;  a  region  I  q  kwer'-po,  s.    A  dress  close  to  the  body,  a 

*'   -    •        ■  •  1     _  ^L-  '  .   ,1  .       .^arficii- 1  «^      .        '  .  ^  ^ 


of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the  seaman's  card;  a  particu 
lar  region  of  a  town  or  country;  the  place  where  soldiers 
are  lodged  or  stationed;  proper  station;  remission  of  life, 
mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror;  treatment  shown  by  ai 
enemy;  friendship,  amity,  concord,  in  this  sense  not  used 
a  measure  of  eight  bushels. 
To  Quarter,  kwor'-tur,  «.  a.     To  divide  into  four 
parts ;  to  divide,  to  break  by  force ;  to  divide  into  distinct 
regions;  to  »talion  or  lodge  soldiers;  to  diet;  to  bear  as 
an  appendage  to  hereditary  arras. 
Quarterage,  kwor -tur-idje,  s.  90:     A  quarterly  al 

lowance.  ^ 
QuARTERDAY,  kwov'-tiir-(la,  s.    One  of  the  four  days 

in  the  year  on  which  rent  or^interest  is  paid. 
Quarterdeck,  kwor'-tur-t1ek,s.  The  short  upper  deck 
Quarterly,  kwor'-tur-le,  a.  Containing  a  fourth  part 
Quarterly,  kwor'-tar-Ie,  ad.  ^  Once  in  a  quarter. 
Quartermaster,  kwor -tur-ma-stur,  s.    One  who  re- 
gulates the  quarters  of  soldiers. 
Quartern,  kwor -turn,  s.  98.     A  gill,  or  the  fourth 

part  of  a  pint. 
QuARTERsTAFF,  kwor'-tur-stiif,  .<? 
QuARTiLE,  kwor'-til,  s.  140.  145 
planets,  when  they  are  three  signs  or  nin(!ty  degrees  di 
tant  from  each  other. 
Quarto,  kwor'-to,  S.     A  hook  in  which  every  sheet 

makes  lour  leaves. 
To  QuA^H.  kwor^li,  V.  o.  To  crush,  to  squeeze;  to  sub 

due  Huddeniy  ;  lo  annul,  to  nullify,  to  make  void 
To  QuAtiH,  kwosh,  V.  n.    To  be  shaken  wilh  a  noise 
QuATERCOUsiNs,  ki'i'-t^r-kiV/,-znz,  s.  415.  Friends. 
Quaternary,  kwA-tcr'-iiar  e,) 
QuATERMON,  kwa  tfir'-ue-uii, 
QuATKKMTY,  k wa-tSr  iie  te, 
Quatrain,  kwa'-trln,  s.  202. 

rhyming  alternately. 
To  Quaver,  kwa'-vflr,  v.  n.  86.    To  shake  (he  voice, 
to  Hpeak  or  Hing  with  a  tremulous  voice;  to  tremble,  to 
vibrate. —  See  (Quadrant. 
Quay,  ke,  «.  220.    A  key,  an  artificial  bank  to  the  sea 
or  rivrr. 


A  staff  of  defence 
An  aspect  of  the 


S.  The  number  four. 
A  stanza  of  four  lines 


waistcoat 

QuERRY,  kwer'-re,  s.    A  groom  belonging  to  a  prince,  or 

one  conversant  in  (he  king's  stables. 
Querulous,  kwer'-ru-lus,   a.     Mourning,  habitually 

complaining.  ,,12 
QuERULOUSNEss,  kwer  -ru-lu8-nes,  s.    Habit-or  quality 

of  complaining  mournfully. 
Query,  kwe'-re,  s.  A  question,  an  inquiry  to  be  resolved. 
To  Query,  kwe'-re,  v.  a.    To  ask  questions. 
Quest,  kwest,  S.    Search,  act  of  seeking  ;  an  empanelled 

jury;  searchers,  collectively;  inquiry,  examination. 
QuESTANT,  kwes'-tant,  s.    Seeker,  endeavourer  after. 
Not  in  use. 

Question,  kwes -tshun  ,  8.  464.  Interrogatory,  any 
thing  inquired;  inquiry,  disquisition;  a  dispute,  a  subject 
of  debate;  affair  to  be  examined;  doubt,  controversy, dis- 
pute; examination  by  torture;  state  of  being  the  subject 
of  present  inquiry. 
To  Question,  kw^s'-tslii'tn,t>. n.  To  inquire;  to  debate 

by  interrogatories. 
To  Question,  kwcs'-tsliun,  v.  «.   To  examine  one  by 
questions;  to  doubt,  to  be  uncertain  of;  to  have  no  con- 
fidence in,  to  mention  as  not  to  be  trusted. 
Questionable,  kw«V-t<hi"»n-a-bl,  a.  Doubtful,  dispu- 
table; suspicious,  liable  to  suspicion,  liable  to  question. 
QuEsTioNARY,  kwes'-tsliun-a  re,  a.  Inquiring,  asking 

questions.  ,  »     4  i  i  ? 

QuESTiONABLENESs,  kM cs'-tshaii-a-bl  ncs ,  s.  The 

quality  of  being  questionable. 
Questioner,  kwes'-ts!i:'tn-ur,  s.    An  inquirer. 
Questionless,  kwSs'-tsliAii-lCs,  ad.  Certainly,  without 
doubt. 

Questman,  kw^st'-inan,  88. 
QuESTMONGER,  kM fst'-inaiig-gAr, 

lawsuits  or  prosecutions. 
Qi  ESTHisT,  kw<^8'-tri^(,  s.    Seeker,  pursuer. 
Qt  ESTUARV,  kw  <*;s'-tslnV  a  re,  a.    Studious  of  profit. 
To  Qt  ir.HLE,  kw  ih'-bl,  1;.  n.  405.    To  pun,  lo  play  on 
the  MOund  of  wordti. 


8.    Starter  of 


QUI  (  387  ) 

nhr  167,  nAt  163      tiihe  171,  tAb  172,  bAll  173  —  oil  299 


QUO 

pf.i'ind  313  —  thin        xiris  469. 


Quibble,  kwlb'-bl,  a,    A  lovr  conceit  dependlug  oa  the 

Bouud  of  words,  a  pun. 
QviBBLER,  kwib'-bl-ur,  *.  98.    A  puaster. 
Quick,  kwik,  a.    Liviug,  not  dead  ;  swift,  nimble,  done 

with  celerity ;  speedy ,  free  from  delay,  active,  sprightly, 

ready. 

QncK,  kwik,  ad.    Nimbly,  speedily,  readily. 
Quick,  kwik,  s.  The  living  flesh,  sensible  parts ;  plants 
of  hawthorn. 

QuiCKBEAM,  kwik'-beme,  s.    A  species  of  wild  ash. 

To  Quicken,  kwik'-kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  alive ; 
to  hasten ;  to  excite. 

To  Quicken,  kwik'-kn,  v.  n.  To  become  alive,  as  a 
woman  quickens  with  child  ;  to  move  with  activity. 

QuicKENER,  kwik'-kn-ur,  s.  One  who  makes  alive; 
that  which  accelerates,  that  which  actuates. 

Quicklime,  kwik'-lime,  s.    Lime  unquenched. 

Quickly,  kwik'-le,  ad.  Nimbly,  speedily,  actively. 

Quickness,  kwik'-nes,  S.  Speed;  activity;  keen  sen- 
sibility ;  sharpness. 

Quicksand,  kwik'-sand, «.  Moving  sand,  unsolid  ground. 

To  Quickset,  kwik'-s^t,  v.  a.  To  plant  with  living 
plants. 

Quickset,  kwik'-set,  a.    Living  plant  set  to  grow. 
QuiCKSiGHTED,  kwlk-si'-ted,  a.   Having  a  sharp  sight. 
Quicksightedxess,  kwlk-sl'-ted-n^s,  S.  Sharpness 
of  sight. 

Quicksilver,  kwik'-sil-\^r,  s.98.  A  mineral  substance, 
mercury. 

Quicksilvered  ,  kwlk'-sil-viird,  a.  359.  Overlaid 

with  quicksilver. 
QuiDDiT,  kwid'-dit,  s,    A  subtilty,  an  equivocation. 

Quiddity,  kwid'-e-te,  s.  Essence,  that  which  is  a  proper 
answer  to  the  question.  Quid  est'?  a  scholastick  term;  a 
trifling  nicety,  a  cavil.  _  ,^  .  , 

^  This  is  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word  iiuid- 

ditas,  and  can  be  literally  explained  by  nothing  but  a  word 

as  barbarous  in  English,  Whattity. 

Quiescence,  kwi-^s'-sense,  s.  510.    Rest,  repose. 

Quiescent,  kwl-es'-sent,  a.  Resting,  not  being  in  motion. 

Quiet,  kwi'  et,  a.  99.  Still,  peaceable;  not  in  motion; 
not  ruffled. 

Quiet,  kwi'-St,  s.    Rest,  repose,  tranquillity. 
To  Quiet,  kwi'-et,  v,  a.    To  calm,  to  lull,  to  pacify ; 
to  still. 

Quieter,  kwl'-et-tiir,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that  quiets. 
Quietism,  kwi'-et-izm,  s.    Tranquillity  of  mind.  The 

doctrine  of  Quietissis. 
QuiETlST,  kwi'-e-tist,  S.    One  who  follows  the  doctrine 

of  Quietism,  taught  by  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  and 

condemned  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Quietly,  kwi'-^t-le,  ad.    Calmly ;  peaceably,  at  rest. 

Quietness,  kwl'-et-n^-s,  s.    Coolness  of  temper;  peace, 

tranquillity;  stillness,  calmness. 
QuiETsoME,  kwi'-^t-sum,  a.    Calm,  still,  undisturbed. 
Quietude,  kwl'-e-tudc,  s.    Rest,  repose. 
Quill,  kwjl,  s.   The  hard  and  strong  feather  of  the  wing, 

of  which  pens  are  made ;  nrick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine ; 

reed  on  which  weavers  wiua  their  threads. 

Quillet,  kwll'-lk,  s.  99.    Subtilty,  nicety. 
Quilt,  kwilt,  s.    A  cover  made  by  stitching  one  cloth 

over  another  with  some  soft  substance  between  them 
To  Quilt,  kwllt,  v.  a.  To  stitch  one  cloth  upon  another 

with  somethiii^g  soft  between  them. 
Quinary,  kwi'-na-re,  a.  Consisting  of  five. 
Quince,  kwinse,  s.    A  tree,  the  fruit. 
QuiNcuNCiAL,  kwin-kung'-shal ,  a.  408.    Having  the 

form  of  a  quincunx. 
Quincunx,  kwin«jf'-kurigks,  s.  Quincunx  order  is  apian 

tation  of  trees,  disposed  originally  in  a  square,  cunei^tiiig 

of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  middle 

w  hich  disposition,  repeated  again  and  again,  formsarcgu 

lar  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 

As  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ,  it 
is  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  first  syllable  of  Con 
^regate.— See  Prinriples,  No.  408. 


QuiNQUANGULAR,  kwin-kwiing'-gu-li'ir,  a.  408.  Haring 

live  corne  rs. 

Quinquennial,   kwlii-kw^n'-mi-al,  a.     Lasting  Ave 

years,  happening  once  in  live  years. 
Quinsy,  kwin'-ze,  s,  A  tumid  iuflammation  in  the  throat. 
Quint,  kint,  «.    A  set  of  five  ;  sequents  of  five.  A  term 

at  cards,  pronounced  Kent. 
Quintain,  kwin'-tin,  s.  208.  A  post  with  a  turning  top. 
Quintessence,  kwin-tes'-sCnsc,  s.     A  fifth  being;  an 

extract  from  any  thing,  containing  all  its  virtues  in  a  small 

quantity. 

t^r  All  our  orthoepists  but  Dr.  Ash  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  may 
have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  second,  astherhjthra 
of  the  phrase  requires,  524;  and  this  word,  perhaps,  requires 
it  oftener  on  the  second  than  the  first. 
Quintile,  kwln'-til,  s.  140.    An  aspect  of  the  planets, 

comprehending  seventy-two  degrees ,  or  a  fifth  part  of 

the  heavens. 

QuiNTiN,  kwiii-tin,  s.  An  upright  post  for  the  exercis* 
of  tilting. 

Quintuple,  kwln -tn-pl,  a.  Fivefold. 
Quip,  kwip,  s.  A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt. 
Quire,  kwire,  s.  A  body  of  singers,  a  chorus ;  the  part 

of  the  church  w  here  the  service  is  sung ;  a  bundle  of  paper 

consisting  of  twenty-four  sheets. 
To  Quire,  kwlre,  v.  n.    To  sing  in  concert. 
QuiKisTEH,  kwir'-ris-tiir,  s.    Chorister,  one  who  singa 

in  concert,  generally  in  divine  service. 

{5='There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  first  i  in  thia 
word,  which  gives  it  the  sound  of  short  e:  this  sound  is  pro- 
per in  quirk  where  the  r  is  succeeded  by  a  consonant,  but 
not  in  the  word  in  question,  where  this  letter  is  succeeded 
by  a  vowel.  — See  Principles,  No.  108. 
Quirk,  kwerk,  s.  108.    Quick  stroke,  sharp  fit;  smart 

taunt;  subtilty,  nicety,  artful  distinction;  l(M(pe  light  tune. 
To  Quit,  kwit,  v.  a.      To  discharge  an  obligation,  to 

make  even:  to  set  free;  to  carry  through,  to  discharge,  to 

perform;  to  clear  himself  of  an  affair ;  to  repay,  to  requite ; 

to  vacate  obligations;  to  pay  an  obligation,  to  clear  a  debt, 

to  be  tantamount;  to  abandon,  to  forsake;  to  resign,  to 

give  up.  ^  ^ 

Quitchgrass,  kwltsh'-gras,  s.    Dog  grass. 
Quite,  kwite,  ad.    Completely,  perfectly. 
QuiTRENT,  kwit'-rent,  s.    Small  rent  reserved. 
Quits,  kwltj*,  interj.  An  exclamation  used  when  any  thing 

Is  repaid,  and  the  parties  become  even. 
Quittance,  kwit'-tsinse,  s.    Discharge  from  a  debt  or 

obligation,  an  acquittance;  recompense,  repayment. 
To  Quittance,  kwit'-tanse,  v.  a.    To  repay,  to  re- 
compense. 

QuiTTERBONE,kwit'-tur-b«ne,  s.  A  hard  round  swell- 
ing upon  the  coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the  quarter. 
Said  of  a  horse. 

Quiver,  kwh'-vur  s.  98.    A  case  for  arrows. 

To  QuiVKR,  kwiv' -vi'ir,  v.  n.  To  quake,  to  play  with 
a  tremulous  motion;  to  shiver,  to  shudder. 

Quivered,  kwiv'-vuid,  a.  395.    Furnished  with 
quiver;  sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 

QuoDLiBET,  kwod'-lti-bet,  s.    A  nice  point,  a  subtilty. 

QuoiF,  kwoSr,  s.  415.  Properly  Coif.  Any  cap  with 
which  the  headis  covered  ;  the  cap  of  a  serjeant  at  law  .—See 
Coif. 

To  QuoiF,  kwoif,  V.  a.  415.  To  cap,  to  drees  with  a 
head-dress.  ^ 

QuoiFFURE,  kwoif'-ure,  s.  Properly  Coiffure,  Head- 
dress. 

Quoit,  kw^ut,  S.  415.  Properly  Coit.  Something  thrown 
to  a  great  distance  to  a  certain  point ;  the  r/tVcus  of  the  an- 
cients is  sometimes  called  in  English  (ywoiV,  but  improperly. 
^  Till  the  orthography  of  a  wordis  fixed, it  will  not  be  easy 
to  settle  its  pronunciation.   That  the  words  f/u(.<f  and  quoit 
ought  to  be  written  CO?;/ and  coif,  appears  from  the  derivation 
of  tiie  first  from  the  Frenrh  coeffe,  and  of  tfie  second  from 
the  Dutch  coele;  and  if  this  be  granted,  it  Mill  necessarily  fol 
low  that  we  ought  to  pronounce  them  coif  and  coif,  415. 
I'o  Quoit,  kwolt,  v.  n.  To  throw  quoits,  to  play  at  quoitf . 
To  Quoit,  kwoit,  v.  a.     To  throw. 
Quondam,  kwon'-dam,  a.  Having  been  formerly.  A  ludi- 
crous word. 

ccc  a 


RAC  (  B88  ) 

559.  Fate  73,  far  71,  fall  83,      81—  me  93,  m^t  95 

QiORiT!«,  kwo'-rum,  s.  A  bench  of  justices,  such  a  number 

of  any  officers  as  is  suflicieiit  to  do  business. 
QroTA,  kwo'-ta,  s.  92.  A  share,  a  proportion  as  assigned 

to  each  ,  ,/ 

QiTOTATioTf,  kwo-ta -sihiin,  s.  415.  The  act  of  quoting, 

citation;  passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as  evidence  or 

illustration 

f5-  III  this  and  similar  words  Mr.  Sheridan ,  and  several 
respectable  orthoepists,  pronounce  the  qu  like  fr,  but,  as  IVIr. 
Wares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why.  If  it  be 
euswered ,  that  the  Latins  so  pronounced  these  letters ,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  when  we  alter  our  Latin  pronunciation, 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  alter  those  English  words  which 
are  derived  from  that  language. 

To  Quote,  kw  ote,  v.  a.  To  cite  au  author,  or  the  words 
of  another. 

QroTEB,  kwo'-tur,  S.  98.    Citer,  he  that  quotes. 
Quoth,  kwiith.  or  kwot/i,  verb.  imp.  Quoth  I,  say  1,  or 

said  I;  Quoth  he,  says  he,  or  said  he. 

jri"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnslon,  Mr 
IVares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  o  in  this  word 
long,  as  in  both;  but  Buchanan  short,  as  in  mof/j.  This  latter 
pronunciation  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  general  soun 
of  0  before  fA,  as  in  bi-oth,  frotli,  cloth,  etc. ;  but  my  ear  fails 
me  if  I  have  not  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  o  in  doth 
as  if  written  A-wufA,  which  is  the  pronunciation  Mr.  Klphius 
ton  gives  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  one. 
Quotidian,  kwo-tid'-je-iin,  a.  Daily,  happening  every 

day. 

Quotidian,  kwo'-tid'-je-an,  s.  224.  293.  A.  quotidia 

fever,  a  fever  which  returns  every  day, 
Qu0TiE!VT,  kwo'-shent,  S.    In  Arithmelick,  Quotient  is 

the  number  produced  by  the  division  of  the  two  given 

numbers,  the  one  by  the  other.  Thus,  divide  12  by  4,  and 

3  is  tiie  Quotient. 


R 


lu  Falconry,  to  recover  a 
To  pare  down  pieces 


To  Rabate,  ra-bate',  t).  n. 

hawk  to  the  list  again. 
To  Rabbet,  rab'-bit,  v.  a.  99. 

of  W(»od  so  as  to  lit  one  another. 
Rabbet,  riib'-bit,  s.  A  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces, 

80  that  they  wrap  over  one  another. 

Rabbi,  rab'-K  or  rab'-bi,  J         ^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

Rabbin,  rab  -bio,  ) 

Jews.  , .   o.  • 

tir  The  first  ofthese  words,  when  pronounced  in  Scripture, 

ought  to  have  the  last  syllable  like  the  verb  to  buy. 

Habbimcal,  rab-bin'-e-kal,  a,  Htlongiug  to  the 
Ilabbina. 

Rabbit,  rab' -bit,  s.  A  furry  animal  that  lives  on  plants, 
and  burrows  in  the  ground. 

Rabble,  rab'-bl,  s.  405.  A  tumultuous  crowd,  an  as- 
sembly of  low  people. 

Rabblement,  rab'-bI-mSnt,s.  Crowd,  tumultuous  as- 
sembly of  mran  people. 

Rabid,  rab'-bid,  a.  544.    Fierce,  furious,  mad. 

Race,  rasse,  S.  A  family  ascending;  family  descending; 
a  generation,  a  collective  family  ;  a  particular  breed  ;  Kace 
«r  ginger,  a  root  or  sprig  of  ginger  ;  a  particular  strength 
or  taste  of  winej  contest  iu  running;  course  on  thelect; 
progress,  course. 

Raceiiokke,  rase'-horse,  8.  Horse  bred  to  run  for  prizes. 

Raokmatiois,  ra«j-se-raa -shQn,  8.  530.  Cluster  like 
that  of  grapes. 

Racemifkkoi'h,  ras-8f!-m!f  '-?;r-u8,  a.  Bearing  clusters. 
Rackr,  rabc'-iir,  «.  98.    Runner,  one  that  contends  in 
npeed. 

Raci>E8h,  ra'-8C-ii(;e),  k.    The  quality  of  being  racy. 

Rack,  rak,  «.  An  engine  of  torture;  torture,  extreme 
pain;  a  diHta  IT,  commonly  a  portable  distnlf,  from  whicii 
they  spin  by  iwirling  a  ball;  the  clouds  as  they  arc  driven 
by  the  wind;  inHtrnnientH  to  lay  a  spit  on  in  roasting;  a 
wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed  for  cattle;  arrack, 
n  HpirituouH  liijuor. 

To  JIack,  rak,  v,  a.  To  torment  by  tlie  rack;  to  tor 
ment,  to  hariifH;  to  Ncrew,  to  lorrj;  to  pcrldrmance ;  to 
Hlrulch,  to  extend;  to  defecate,  to  druw  olf  Irom  the  Iceu. 


RAl 

pine  105,  pin  107  — n&  162,  mSve  164, 
To  Rack,  rak,  v.  n.  To  stream  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
Rack-rent,  rak'-r^nt,  s.    Rent  raiaed  to  the  uttermost. 
Rack-renter,  rak'-rent-fir,  a.    One  who  pays  the  ut- 
termost rent. 

Racket,  rak'-klt,  S.  99.    Au  irregular  clattering  noise ; 
a  confused  talk  in  burlesque  language;  the  iusirument 
with  which  players  strike  the  ball. 
Rackoon,  rak-koon',  s.    A  New-England  auimal,  like 
a  badger. 

Racy,  ra'-se,  a.    Strong,  flavourous,  tasting  of  the  soil. 
Raddock,  rad'-duk,  s.  166.    A  bird. 
Radiance,  ra-de-anse,  or  ra-je-anse,  293,  294.  ) 
Radiancy,  ra-de-an-se,  or  ra-je-an-se,  376.  J 

Sparkling  lustre. 
Radiant,  ra -de-ant,  or  ra-je-ant,  a.  Shining, brightly 

sparkling,  emitting  rays.  ^ 
To  Radiate,  ra-de-ate,  or  ra -je-ate,  v.  n.  To  emit 

rays,  to  shine.  ,  .,  t,      a         rq  i 

Radiation,  ra-de-a'-shun,  or  ra-je-a  -shun,  s.  534. 
Beamy  lustre,  emission  of  rays;  emission  from  a  centre 
every  way. 

Radical,  rad'-de-kal,  a.    Primitive,  original. 
Radicality,  rad-de-kal'-e-te,  s.  Origination. 
Radically,  rad'-de-kal-e,  ad.  Originally,  primitively. 
Radicalness,  rad'-de-kal-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being 
radical. 

To  Radicate,  rad'-de-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  root,  to  plant 

deeply  and  firmly. 
Radication,  rad-e-ka-shim,  8.  The  act  of  fixing  deep. 
Radicle,  rad'-de-kl,  s.  405.    That  part  of  the  seed  of 

a  plant  which  becomes  its  root. 
Radish,  riid'-dish,  s.    A  root  which  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  the  kitchen  gardens. 

{5"  This  word  is  commonly,  but  corruptly,  pronounced  as 
if  written  reddish.  The  deviation  is  but  small;  nor  do  I  think 
it  so  incorrigible  as  that  of  its  brother  esculents,  Aspara- 
aus.  Cucumber,  and  Lettuce ;  which  see. 
Radius,  ra'-d^-fis,  or  ra'-jt^-fis,  s.  293,  294.  The 
semidiameter  of  a  circle ;  a  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which 
accompanies  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
To  Raffle,  raf'-ll,  v.  n.  405.  To  cast  dice  for  a  prize. 
Raffle,  raf-fl,  S.  A  species  of  game  or  lottery,  in  which 
many  stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some  single  thing, 
in  consideration  of  a  chance  to  gain  it. 
Raft,  raft,  s.  79.  A  frame  or  float  made  by  laying  pieces 

of  timber  cross  each  other. 
Rafter,  raf '-tiir,  s.  98.  The  secondary  timbers  of  the 

house,  the  timbers  which  are  let  into  the  great  beam. 
Raftered,  raf-tQrd,  a.  359.  Built  with  rafters. 
Rag,  rag,  S.  74.    A  piece  of  cloth  torn  Irom  the  rest,  a 

tatter;  any  thing  rent  and  tattered,  worn  out  clothes. 
Ragamuffin,  rag-a-mi'if'-fin,  s.  A  paltry  mean  fellow. 
Rage,  radje,  S.    Violent  anger,  vehement  fury  ;  vehe- 
mence or  exacerbation  of  any  thing  painful. 
To  Rage,  radje,  v.  n.  74.  To  be  in  a  fury,  to  be  heated 
with  excessive  anger;  to  ravage,  to  exercise  fury;  to  act 
with  mischievous  impetuosity. 
Rageful,  radje'-fiil,  a.    Furious,  violent. 
Ragged,  r^lg'-^n^,  a.  99.  381.    Rent  into  tatters,  un- 
even consisting  of  parts  almost  disunited;  dressed  in  tatters; 


isting  ot  pa 
rugged,  not  smooth. 
Raggedness,  rag'-gld-nes,  s.    State  of  being  dressed 
in  tatters. 

Ragingly,  ra'-jing-le,  ad.  With  vehement  fury. 
Ragman,  rag'-uian,  s.  88.    One  who  deals  in  rags. 
Ragout,  ra-goo,  S.  French.    Meat  stowed  and  highly 
seasoned. 

Racstonk,  rilg'-stone,  S.  A  stone  so  named  from  its 
breaking  in  a  rugged  manner;  the  stone  with  which  they 
HUioolh  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  lelt  ragged. 

Ragwort,  rag'-wurt,  s.  166.    A  plant. 

Rail  rale,  s.  202.  A  cross  beam  fixed  at  the  cuds  in  two 
uoriffht  posts;  n  scries  of  posts  connected  with  beams,  l)y 
whirJi  any  thing  is  enclosed;  a  kind  of  bird;  a  womairs 
upp»!r  garment. 

To  Rail,  rale,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  rails?  to  range 
in  a  line. 


RAM  (  389  )  RAN 

n&r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  t&b  172,  buU  173  —  611  299  —  pSiind  313  —  tAin  466,  this  469 
To  use  iusoleut  and  reproachful 


Oae  who  iasulta  or  defames  by 
A.  series  of  rails  j  reproachful 
Slight  satire,  satirical  mer- 


Ti)  Rail,  rale,  v.  n. 

language. 
Railek,  rale'-ur,  s.  98 

opprobrious  language. 
Railing,  ra-ling,  s. 

language.  ^ 
Raillery,  ral'-ler-e,  s 

riment. 

We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the  oflFsprmg  of 
the  English  word  to  rail,  however  nearly  they  may  be  some- 
times allied  in  practice.  Raillery  comes  directly  from  the 
French  word  raillerie;  and,  in  compliment  to  that  language 
for  the  assistance  it  so  often  affords  us,  we  pronounce  the  Hrsl 
syllable  nearly  as  in  the  original.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compliment,  like  the  generality  of  those  w  e  pay  the 
French;  f(>r,  were  we  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  like  rail, 
it  might  obscure  and  pervert  the  meaning.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Kares,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  I  have  marked  it. 
RAI3IENT,  ra-nient,  S.  202.  Vesture,  vestment,  clothes, 

dress,  garment. 
To  Rain,  rane,  v.  n.  202.    To  fall  in  drops  from  the 

clouds;  to  fall  as  raiu;  it  Rains,  the  water  falls  from  the 

clouds. 

To  Rain,  rane,  v.  a.    To  pour  down  as  rain. 

Rain,  rane,  s.    The  moisture  that  falls  from  the  clouds. 

Rainbow,  rane' -bo,  s.  327.    The  iris,  the  semicircle  of 

various  colours  which  appears  in  showery  weather. 
Baindeer,  rane'-deer,  s.    A  deer  with  large  horns, 

which,  iu  the  northern  regions,  draws  sledges  through  the 

snow. 

Raimness,  rane'-e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  showery. 
Rainy,  rane'-e,  a.    Showery,  wet. 
To  Raise,  raze,  v.  a.  202.    To  lift,  to  heave;  to  set 
upright;  to  erect,  to  build  up  ;  to  exalt  to  a  state  more  great 
or  illustrious;  to  increase  in  current  value  ;  to  elevate;  to 
advance,  to  prefer;  to  excite,  to  put  inaction;  to  excite  to 
war  or  tumult,  to  stir  up;  to  rouse,  to  stir  up  ;  to  give  be- 
ginning to,  as  he  raised  the  family;  to  bring  into  being; 
to  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  separate  spirits ;  to  bring 
from  death  to  life  ;  to  occasion,  to  begin  ;  to  set  up,  to  utter 
loudly;  to  collect,  to  obtain  a  certain  sum;  to  collect,  to  as 
semble,  to  levy ;  to  give  rise  to ;  to  Raise  paste,  to  form 
paste  into  pies  without  a  dish. 
Raiser,  raze'-ur,  s.  98.    He  that  raises. 
Raisin,  re'-zn,  s.    A  dried  grape. 

t^r  If  antiquity  can  give  a  sanction  to  the  pronunciation  of 
a  word,  this  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Falstaff,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  being 
urged  by  the  Prince  to  give  reasons  for  his  conduct,  tells  him, 
that  ii  raisins  were  as  plenty  a.s  blackberries,  he  would  nol 
give  him  one  upon  compulsion.  This  pun  evidently  shows- 
these  words  were  pronounced  exactly  alike  iu  Shakespeare" 
time,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  this  w  ord,  as 
if  written  ray-s'n,  is  not  only  contrary  to  general  usage,  but, 
w  hat  many  would  think  a  greater  offence,  destructive  of  the 
wit  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry 
and  VV.  Johnston,  on  his  side;  aud  I  have  Dr.  Kenrick  and 
Mr.  INares  on  mine. 
RAKE,rake,S.  An  instrument  with  teeth,by  which  the  ground 
is  divided;  a  loose,  disorderly,  vicious,  wild,  gay, thought 
less  fellow. 

To  Rake,  rake,  v.  a.  To  gather  with  a  rake;  to  draw 
together  by  violence;  to  scour,  to  search  with  eager  and 
vehement  diligence;  to  heap  together  and  cover;  to  lire 
on  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  head  and  stern. 

To  Rake,  r«ike,  v.  n.  To  search,  to  grope;  to  pass  with 
violence;  to  lead  an  irregular  life. 

Raker,  rake'-ur,  s.  One  that  rakes 

Rakehell,  rake'-hel,  s.  A  wild,  worthless,  dissolute 
debauched  fellow. 

Rakehelly,  rake'--h6l- le,  a.    Wild,  dissolute. 

Rakish,  rake'-ish,  a.  Loose,  dissolute. 

To  Rally,  riil'-le,  v.  a.  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed 
forces  into  order;  to  treat  Avith  satirical  merriment. 

To  Rally,  ral'-le,  v.  n.  To  come  again  into  order ;  to 
exercise  satirical  merriment. 

Ra>t,  ram,  s.  A  male  sheep ;  an  instrument  to  batter 
walls. 

To  Ram,  ram,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a 
battering  ram ;  to  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  together 

T'o  Ramble,  ram'-bl,  t;.  n.  405.  To  rove  loosely  and 
irregularly,  to  wander, 


Ramble,  ram  -bl,  8.    Wandering,  irregular  excursion. 
Rambler,  ram'-bl-ur,  s.  98.    Rover,  wanderer. 
Rambooze,  ram-booze',  s.    A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale, 

eggs,  and  sugar. 
Ramification,  ram-me-fe-k«V-shiin,  s.    Division  or 

separation  into  branches,  the  act  of  branching  out. 
To  Ramify,  riW-me-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  separate  into 
branches. 

To  Ramify,  ram'-rae-fl,  v.  n.  To  be  parted  into  branches. 
Rammer,  ram'-miir,  s.  98.  An  instrument  with  which 
any  thing  is  driven  hard;  the  stick  with  which  the  charge 
is  forced  into  the  ^un. 
Rammish,  ram'-mlsb,  a.  Strong  'scented. 
Ramoits,  ra -miis,  a.  314.  Branchy,  consisting  of  branches. 
To  Ramp,  ramp,  v.  n.  To  leap  with  violence ;  to  climb 

as  a  plant. 
Ramp,  ramp,  s.    Leap,  spring. 

Rampallian,  ram-pal'-yiin,  s.  113.    A  mean  wretch. 
Not  in  use. 

Rampancy,  ram'-pan-se,  s.  Prevalence,  exuberance. 

Rampant,  ramp'-ant,  a.     Exuberant,  overgrowing  re- 
straint ;  in  Heraldry,  Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared 
up  in  the  escutcheon,  as  it  were,  ready  to  combat  with  his 
enemy.  • 
Rampart,  ram'-part, 


Rampire,  ram'-plre. 


S.    The  platform  of  the  wall 


behind  the  parapet;  the  wall  round  fortified  places. 

Mr.  Sheridan  spells  this  word  rampyr,  and  pronounces 
the  y  in  the  last  syllable  short;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  orthography,  and  the  pronunciation  is  lu  op- 
position to  analogy.— See  Umpire. 
Ran,  ran.  Pret.  of  Run. 

To  Ranch,  ransh,  v.  a.  (Corrupted  from  ^renc/i.)  To 

sprain,  to  injure  with  violent  contortion. 
Rancid,  ran'-sid,  a.    Strong  scented. 
Rancidness,  ran'-s|d-ngs,  |    ^  ^^^^^ 
Rancidity,  ran-sid  -e-te,  ) 

Rancorous,  rang'-kur-us,  a.  314.  Malignant,  spiteful 

n  the  utmost  degree. 
Rancour,  rang-kur,  s.  314.     Inveterate  malignity, 

steadfast  implacability. 
Random,  raii'-dum,  s.  166.    Want  of  direction,  want 

of  rule  or  method;  chance,  hazard,  roving  motion. 
Random,  ran -dum,  a.    Done  by  chance,  roving  without 

direction. 
Rang,  rang.  Pret.  of  Ring. 

To  Range,  ranje,  v,  a.  74.   To  place  in  order,  to  put  in 

ranks,'  to  rove  over. 
To  Range,  ranje,  v.  n.  To  rove  at  large;  to  be  placed 

in  order. 

Range,  ranje,  s.  A  rank,  any  thing  placed  in  aline;  a 
class,  an  order;  excursion,  wandering  ;  room  for  excur- 
sion; compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive. 

Ranger,  ran'-jur,  s.  98.  One  that  ranges,  a  rover;  a 
dog  that  beats  the  ground;  an  oflicer  who  tends  the  game 
of  a  forest. 

Rank,  rangk,  a.  408.  High  growing,  strong,  luxuriant; 
fruitful,  bearing  strong  plants ;  strong  scented,  rancid; 
high  tasted,  strong  in  quality ;  rampant,  high  grown ;  gross, 
coarse. 

Rank,  rangk,  s.    Line  of  men  placed  a-breast;a  row; 

range  of  subordination;  class,  order;  drgree  of  dignity; 

dignity,  high  place,  as.  He  is  a  man  of  Rank. 
To  Rank,  rangk,  v.  a.    To  place  a-breast;  to  range  io 

any  particular  class ;  to  arrange  methodically. 
To  Rank,  rangk,  v.  n.    To  be  ranged,  to  be  placed. 
To  Rankle,  rangk'-kl,  v.  n.    To  fester,  to  breed  cor- 
ruption, to  be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 
Raivkly,  rangk'-!e,  ad.    Coarsely,  grossly. 
Rankness,  rangk' -nes,  S.    Exuberance,  superfluity  of 

growth.  ^  ^  ^ 
Ranny,  ran  -ne,  s.    The  ehrewmouse. 
To  Ransack,  ran'-sak,  v.  a.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to 

search  narrowly. 
Ransome.  ran'- sura,  S.  166.  Price  paid  for  redemption 

from  captivity  or  punishment.  •  •  .l* 

1  cannot  conceive  Dr.  Johnson'^  reason  for  writing  this 
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RAT 


^  559.    Fate  TS,  fir  77,  fall  83,      81— me  93,  met  9^plne  105,  p];,  lOT  --.lA        mAve  164, 


word  with  the  final  e,  since  it  comes  from  the  French  ranqon, 
aiul  all  ilia  es;im|»Ie8  are  without  this  letter. 
To  Ransome,  rjin'-eiim,  v,  a.  To  redeem  from  captivity 

or  }»uni9hraeat.  ^  , 
R\^.>oMKLKS!i,  ran-sum-les,  a.    Free  from  ransom. 
To  Raxt,  rant,  v.  n.  To  rave  in  violent  or  high  sounding 

language. 

Jl.wv,  rant,  S.    High-sounding  language. 
Ranter,  rant'-iir,  s.  98.    A  ranting  fellow. 
Rantipolb,  rant'-e-p6le,  a.   Wild,  roving,  rakish. 
Ram'la,  ran'-nu-la,  s.  92.    A  soft  swelling,  possessing 

those  salivals  which  are  under  the  tongue. 
RifirNCi'LVs,  ra-nung'-ku-lus,  s.  Crowfoot. 
7'o  Rap,  rap,  v.  n.    To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow. 
To  Rap,  ra^i,  v.  a.  To  affect  with  rapture,  to  strike  with 

tnstasy,  to  hurry  out  of  himself;  to  snatch  away. 
Rap,  rap,  s.   A  quick  smart  blow;  counterfeit  halfpenny. 
RAP.AOior!<,  ra-pa'-shus,  a.    Given  to  plunder,  seizing 

by  violence. 

Rapacioi'sly,  ra-pa-shiis-le,  ad.  Byrapine,  by  violent 

robbery.  ^  ^ 

Rapacio'.  SN'ES!?,  ra-pa'-shiis-nesi,  «.     The  quality  of 

being  rjpacioua. 
Rapacity,  ra-pas'-se-te,  8.    Addictedness  to  plunder, 

exercise  of  plunder;  ravenousnesa. 
Rape,  rape,  s.     Violent  defloration  of  chastity ;  some- 
thing snalclied  away;  a  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  oil 

is  expressed. 
Rapid,  riip'-^d,  «.    Quick,  swift. 
Rapidity,  ra-pld'-e-te,  s.    Velocity,  swiftness. 
Rapidly,  rap'-1d-!e,  ad.    Swiftly,  with  quick  motion 
HAPiD\ESf!,  rap'-ld-nes,  s.    Celerity,  swiftness. 
Rapjkr,  ra-pe-cr,  S.  113.    A  small  sword  used  only 

in  thrusting.  .  , 

Rapikr-fi?!H,  ra'-pe-er-fisli,  s.    A  sword-fish. 
Rapiise,  rap'-in,  s.  140.    The  act  of  plundering)  vio 

lence,  force.  ^ 
Rapper,  rap'-pur,  s.  98.    One  who  strikes. 
Rapport,  rap-port',  s.  French.    Relation,  reference 
Rapsody,  rap'-so-de,  .v. 

p5=-  A  Khapsody  was  originally  the  title  of  Homer's  Poems, 
and  meant  no  ni<»rc  than  a  collection  of  several  smaller  parts 
into  one  ;  but  is  now  applied  to  any  wild  or  unconnected  effu- 
tiions  of  imagination.  As  the  if  iuthe  Greek' Faipm^ia  has  the 
rough  breathing,  thit  word  is  belter  written  rhapsody. 
Raptire,  riip'-tshme,  .s.  4GI.    Ecstasy,  transport,  vio 

lence  ol  any  pleasing'  passion  ;^  rapidity,  haste. 
Raptured,  rap'-t.shiird,  a.  359.  Ravished,  transported 
Rapturous,  rap'-tsliur-iis,  a.  814.    Ecstatick,  trans 

porting. 

Rare,  rare,  a.  Scarce,  uncommon  ;  excellent,  valuable 
toadegree  seldom  found  ;  thinly  scattered  ;  thin. subtle,  not 
dense;  raw,  not  fully  subdue»l  by  the  lire.  —See  Hear. 
Rareeshow,  ra'-re-f*ho„  S.  A  show  carried  in  a  box 
Rarefactio:^,  rar-re-fak'-shun,  s.  Extension  of  the 
parts  of  a  body,  that  makes  it  take  up  more  room  than 
it  did  before. 

Rarepiable,  rar'-rc-fl-a-M,  a.  Admitting  rarefaction 

'I'o  Rarefy,  rar'-re-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  make  thin,  con- 
trary to  coudenr.e. 

To  Rarefy,  riir'-rc-fl,  v.  n.    To  become  thin. 

Rarely,  rare'-le,  ad.  Seldom,  not  often ;  finely,  nice 
ly,  accurately. 

R4KE>KHS,  rare'-n^tJ,  a.  Uncoramonness,  value  arising 
fr«Mn  scarcity. 

Rarity,  ra-n-  te,  s.    ITncomraonness,  infrcquency ;  a 

ihing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 
Rakity,  rar'-r  •«!,  ».  530.     Thinness,  subtlety,  the 

contrary  to  density. 

Tlu!  diir«'r«;nf,;  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  is  not 
only  nereNMary  to  c<invey  llieir  ililFertMit  HignilicatioUj  but  tc 
f*how  their  dilTerent  etymology.  'I'he  tirst  comes  to  uh  Irom  th( 
French  rarete,  and  the  biHt  Iroui  (he  liatin  rurilas ;  which 
therefore,  according  to  the  iiio.st  Mettled  analogy  of  our  Ian 

f;iiage,  ought  to  have  the  Hiitepenulliinate  syllable  siiort. — Sec 
'rinciples,  No.  all  ;alMO(he  word  l  lutnlilij. 
Rahcal,  rud'-kal,  «.  88.    A  mean  fellow,  a  tcouHdrul. 


RAscALittitf,  ras-kal'-yun,  «.  113.    One  of  the  lowest 
people. 

Rascality,  ras-kal'-e-te,  s.    The  low  mean  people. 
Rascally,  ras'-kal-e,  a.    Mean,  worthless. 
To  Rasb,  raze,  or  rice,  v.  a. — See  Raze.  To  skim,  to 
strike  on  the  surface;  to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to  root 
up ;  to  blot  out  by  rasure,  to  erase. 

j:^-  There  seems  to  be  no  small  difliculty  in  settling  the  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  of  this  word.  Dr.  Johnson  advises, 
when  it  signifies  to  strike  slightly,  to  write  it  rase ;  and  when  it 
signifies  to  ruin,  raze.  Whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  eye,  the  ear  seems  to  have  made  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  sound  of  the  s;  as  graze,  which  is  evidently  formed 
from  this  word,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  signifying  to  strike  slightly , has  preserved  the  z;  while  erase, 
which  means  to  destroy,  to  expunge,to  take  aw  ay  entirely ,is  by 
allourorthoepists,  except  Dr.  Kenrick,  pronounced  with  the  « 
pure.  But  rase,  whether  signifying  to  strike  slightly,  or  to 
overthrow,  has  been  so  generally  pronounced  with  the  s  like  z. 
that  most  of  our  writers  have  adopted  the  latter  character ;  and 
this  sound,  it  may  be  observed,  seems  more  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  verbs  in  this  termination  than  that  in  erase,  437. 4B7. 
But  as  nothing  seems  to  be  more  fixed  in  tiie  language  than  the 
harp  hissing  sound  of «  in  erase,  so  if  analogy  and  usage  were 
0  compound  the  dilference,  perhaps  it  wouid  be  easier  to  bring 
ase  to  the  sound  of  race,  as  Mr.Elphinston  has  done,than  erase 
to  the  sound  of  eraze,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  has  done  :  but  to  sound  it 
with  the  hissing  s  when  it  is  written  raze,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
done,  is  a  solecism  in  pronunciation;  for  though  soften  goea 
"uto  the  sound  of  z,  z  never  goes  into  that  of  «. 

The  confusion  observable  among  our  authors  in  this  word 
sufiiciently  shows  how  incouvenieutit  is  to  make  the  same  let- 
ters sound  differently  when  a  different  sense  is  conveyed.  Dr. 
Johnson  seems  aware  of  this  when  he  recommends  a  different 
orthography  for  this  word,  as  it  acquires  a  different  meaning; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  rase  is  to  be  pronounced  like 
race  or  raze;  nor  do  any  of  our  orthoepists  make  this  distinction 
of  sound  according  to  the  sense.  With  great  deference  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  perhaps  such  a  distinction,  both  in  sound  and  spelling, 
is  unnecessary  and  embarrassing.  The  best  way,  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  always  to  spell  this  word  with  the  z,as  ra- 
zor, and  to  pronounce  it  with  the  a,  when  it  is  written  rose. — 
See  Bowl. 

Rash,  rash,  a.    Hasty,  violent,  precipitate. 
Rash,  riisili,  s.    An  efflorescence  on  the  body,  a  break- 
ing out. 

Rasher,  rash'-i'r,  s.  98.    A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 
Rashly,  rash'-le,  ad.    Hastily,  violently,  without  due 

consideration. 

Rashness,  rash'-nes,  8.    Foolish  contempt  of  danger. 
Rasp,  rasp,  s.    A  delicious  berry  that  growa  on  a  species- 

of  the  bramble,  a  raspberry. 
To  Rasp,  rasj;,  v.  a.  To  rub  to  powder  with  every  rough 
file. 

Rasp,  rasp,  s.     A  large  rough  file,  commonly  used  to 

wear  away  wood. 
Raspatory,  rasp'-a-tiir-e,  s.  ^  A  chirurgeon'a  rasp. 
Raspberry,  or  Rasberry,  ras'-hcr-e,  s.  A  kind  of  berry. 
Raspberry-bush,  ras'-ber-re-bush,  s.  A  species  of 
bramble. 

Rasure,  ra-zluire,  s.  #52.  The  act  of  scraping  or 
shaving;  a  mark  in  a  writing  where  something  has  been 
rubbed  out.— See  Uase. 
Rat,  rat,  S.  An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind  that  infests 
houses  and  ships;  to  smell  a  Rat,  to  be  put  on  the  watch 
by  suspicion. 

Ratable,  ra -ta-bl,  a.    Set  at  a  certain  rate  or  value. 
Ratably,  ra-ta-Me,  ad.  Proportionably. 
Ratafia,  riit-a-lc'-a,  s.    A  lino  liquor,  prepared  from 

the  kernels  of  ajiricots  and  spirits. 
Rata\,  riit-tan  ,  s.    An  Indian  cane. 
Rate,  rate,  s.    Price  fixed  on  any  thing  ;  allowance  sett- 
led; degree,  comparative  height  or \alin; ;  quantity  a^*sigl. 
able;  that  which  sets  value;  manner  ol  doing  any  thinff; 
degree  to  which  any  thing  is  done ;  tax  imposed  by  the  pari.'-h. 
To  IIate,  rate,  v.  a.    To  value  at  a  certain  price  j  to 

chide  hastily  and  vehemently. 
Rath,  riU/i,  a.    Early,  coming  before  the  time. 
Rather,  raTn'-ur,  or  ra  Tiiiir,  ad.    More  willingly, 
with  better  liking;  prelerably  to  the  other,  \ulh  beiier 
reason;  in  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise ;  more  properly  ; 
eHpecially;  lo  have  Ualherj  lo  desire  in  preference, a  bad 


ipiension;  it  should  be.  Will  rather. 
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98. 


The  person  or  thing 
to  settle. 
To  reason, 
.  536.  The 


Dr.  Johnson  tella  us,  that  this  word  is  the  comparative  of 
rath,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  soon,  and  that  it  still  retains  its 
original  signification;  as  we  may  say,  "I  would  sooner  do  a 
thing,"  with  as  much  propriety  as,  "1  w  ould  rather  do  it."S«me 
verj  respectnble  speakers  pronnuiicc  this  word  with  the  first 
syllable  like  that  in  ra-ven;  and  Mr.lN'ares  has  adopted  this  pro- 
nunciation. Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  seem  to  be  ofthe  same  opinion  •, 
but  all  the  other  orthoepists,  from  w  horn  we  can  certainly  know 
the  quantity  ofthe  vowel,  as,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinstoii, 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. Johnston,Mr.  Perry,  Huchanan,  and 
Entick,  make  it  short,  'ihere  is  a  pronunciation  of  this, and  some 
few  other  words,  w  hich  may  not  improperly  be  called  diminu- 
tive. Thus,  in  familiar  conversation,  when  we  wfsh  to  express 
very  little,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the  vowel,  and  pronounce 
the  word  as  if  written  leetle.  In  the  same  manner,  when  rather 
signifiee  just  preferable,  we  lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and  pro- 
nounce it  long  and  slender.asif  written  rayther  ;  and  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  the  reason  that  the  long  slender  sound  of  the 
vowel  has  so  much  obtained;  for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  other  pronunciation,  and  analogy  requires  it,  as 
this  word  is  but  the  old  comparative  ofthe  word  rath,  soon. 
Ratifia,  rat-e-fee',  s.  A  liquor,  flavoured  with  fruit 
kernels. 

Ratification,  rat-te-fe-ka'-shun,  s.      The  act  of 

ratifying,  confirmation.^ 
Ratifier,  rat'-te-li-flr 

that  ratifies. 
To  Ratify,  rat'-te-fl,  v.  a.    To  confirnij 
Ratio,  ra-she-o,  s.  Proportion. 
To  Ratiocinate,  rash-e-os'-e-ndte,  v.  a. 

to  argue. 

Ratiocination,  rash-e-os-e-na'-slirin,  i 
act  of  reasoning,  the  act  of  deducing  consequences  from 
premises. 

Rational,  rash'-un-al,  a.  507.  Having  the  power  of 
reasoning;  agreeable  to  reason;  wise,  judicious,  as,  a 
Rational  man. 

Rationalisst,  rash'-un-al-Ust,  s.  One  who  proceeds 
in  his-  disquisitions  aad  practice  wholly  upon  reas-ni. 

Ratiovality,  rasb-e-o-nar-e-te,  s.  The  power  of 
reasoning,  reasonableness. 

Rationally,  rash'-iui-al-e,  ad.  Reasonably,  with 
reason. 

Ration  ALNESS,  rash'-un-al-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
rational. 

Ratsb.ane,  rats'-bane,  S.    Poison  for  rats;  arsenick. 
Ratteen,  rat-tecn',  s.    A  kind  of  stuff. 
To  Rattle,  rat'-tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  make  a  quick  sharp 

noi.ae  ^(ith  frequent  repetitious  and  collisions ;  to  speak 

eagerly  and  noisily. 

To  Rattle,  rat'-tJ,  v.  a.  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to 
make  a  rattle  or  noise;  to  stun  with  a  noise,  to  drive 

with  a  noise;  to  scold,  to  rail  with  clamour. 
Rattle,  rat'-tl,  s.     A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated; 

empty  and  loud  talk;  an  instrument  which  agitated  makes 

a  clattering  noise ;  a  plant. 
Rattleheaded,  rat'-tl-hed-ed,  a.    Giddy,  not  steady. 
Rattlesnake,  riit'-tl-snake,  s.    A  kind  of  serpent. 
Rattlesnake-root,  rat'-tl-snakc-rOOt,  s.     A  plant, 

a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indiiins  use  it  as  a  certain  re- 
medy against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
Rattoon,  rat-toon',  s.     A  West-Indian  fox. 
To  Ravage,  rav'-vidje,  v.  a.  90, 

sack,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Ravage,  rav'-vidje,  s.    Spoil,  ruin,  waste. 
Ravagek,  rav'-vi(lje-ur,  s.  98.    Plunderer,  spoiler. 
Raucity,  raw'-se-tt',  S.     Hoarseness,  loud  rough  noise 
To  Rave,  rave,  v.  n.    To  be  delirious,  to  talk  irration 

ally;  to  burst  out  into  furious  exclamations  as  if  mad;  to 

be  uiireasoniibly  fond. 
To  Ravel,  rav'-vl,  v.  a.  102.     To  entangle,  to  involve, 

to  p«;rplex ;  to  unweave,  to  unknit 
To  Ravel,  niv'-vl,  v.  n.     To  fall  into  perplexity 

confu-ion;  to  work  in  perplexity,  or  busy  himself  with  iu- 

tricHcies. 

Ravelin,  rav'-lln,  s.  In  fortification,  a  work  that  con- 
sists of  two  faces,  that  make  a  salient  angle,  commonly 
called  half  laonji  by  the  soldiers. 

Ravkn.  ra'-\n,  .s.  103.    A  large  black  fowl. 

To  Raven,  rav'-vn,  v.  a.  103 
<:agern«itiH  aHd  rapacity. 


To  lay  waste,  t< 


tp'  After  enumerating  »evi'ral  derivations  of  this  word. 
Skinner  seems  at  last  to  have  fixed  on  the  true  one,  by  deriving 
t  from  the  word  raven,  as  this  bird  is  the  most  voracious 
and  greedy  of  all  others. 

Ravenous,  rav'-vn-Qs,  a.    Furiously  voracious,  hungry 

to  rage. 

Ravenously,  rav'-Yn-iis-le,  ad.  With  raging  voracity. 
Ravenousness  ,  rav'-vn-us-nes,  S.     Rage  for  prey, 

furious  voracity. 
Ravin,  rav'-in,  s.  Prey,  food  gotten  by  violence;  rapine, 

rapaciousness. 

Ravingly,  ra'-ving-le,  ad.  410.  With  phreusy,  with 
distraction. 

To  Ravish,  rav'-lsh,  v.  a.    To  constuprate  by  force; 

to  take  away  by  violence ;  to  delight,  to  rapture,  to  transport. 
Ravisher,  rav'-!sh-ur,  s.  98.  He  that  embraces  a  woman 

by  violence;  one  who  takes  any  thing  by  violence. 
Ravishment,  rav'-ish-meiit,  s.     Violation,  forcible 

const  upratiou  ;  transport,  rapture,  pleasing  violence  of  tiie 

mind. 

Raw,  raw,  a.  Not  subdued  by  the  fire;  not  covered  with 
the  skin;  sore;  immature,  unripe;  unseasoned,  unripe  in 
skill ;  bleak,  chill. 

Rawboned,  raw'-bond,  a.  359. 


covered  with  flesh. 
R.AWHEAD,  raw'-hed, 

frighten  children. 
Rawly,  raw'-le,  ad. 

newly. 
Rawnes*s,  raw'-nes,  s. 


Having  bones  scarcely 
The  name  of  a  spectre,  to 
In  a  raw  manner;  unskilfully, 


State  of  being  raw  ;  unskilfulness. 
Ray,  ra,  S.   A  beam  of  light;  any  lustre,  corporeal  or  in- 
tellectuala  lisk;  an  herb. 
To  Ray,  ra,  v.  a.    To  streak,  to  mark  in  long  lines. 

Not  used. 
Raze,  raze,  s.    A  root  of  ginger. 

jCi'  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  like  the  noun  rare, 
but  improperly.  It  is  derived  frcm  the  Spanish  ra//3,  a  root, 
an<i  should  either  be  pronounced  with  the  s.  or  w  ritten  with 
tiie  e. 

To  Raze,  ra/e,  v.  a.   To  overthrow,  to  ruin,  to  subvert; 

to  efi'ace;  to  extirpate. — See  ISase. 
Razor,  ra'-zur,  s.  166.    A  knife  with  « thick  blade  ^ud 

line  edge  used  in  shaving. 
Razoralle,  ra'-ztir-a-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved. 
Razorfish,  ra'-zur-flsh,  s.   A  fish. 
Razure,  ra'-zhure,  s.  i84.  Act  of  erasing. 
Reaccess,  re-ak-ses',  s.    Visit  renewed. 
To  Reach,  retsb,  v.  a.  227.  To  touch  with  the  hand 
extended;  to  arrive  at,  to  attain  any  thing  distant ;  to  fetch 
from   some   place   distant   and  give;  to   bring  forward 
from  a  distant  place;  to  hold  out,  to  stretch  forth;  to  at- 
tain; to  penetrate  to;  to  extend  to;  to  extend,  to  spread 
abroad. 

To  Reach,  retsh,  v.  n.  352.  To  be  extended  ;  to  be  ex- 
tended far;  to  penetrate;  to  make  efforts  to  attain;  to  take 
in  the  hand. 

Reach,  retsih,  s.  Act  of  reaching  or  bringing  by  extension 
of  the  hand  ;  power  of  reaching  or  taking  in  thehand  ;  power 
of  attainment  or  management;  power,  limit  of  faculties; 
cnntrivancp,  artful  scluine,  deep  thought;  a  fetch,  an  arti- 
fice to  aitain  some  distant  advantage;  extent. 
To  React,  rc-akt',  v.  a.  To  return  the  impre.ssion. 
Reaction,  re-ak'-sbfm,  s.  The  reciprocation  of  any  im- 
pulse or  force  impressed,  made  by  the  body  in  which  such 
impression  is  made:  Action  and  Reaction  are  eqnal. 
7b  Read,  reed,  v.  a    Pret.  Read;  part.  pass.  Read. 
To  peruse  any  thing  written;  to  discover  by  characters  or 
marks;  to  '<  im  by  observation;  to  know  fully. 
To  Head,  reed,  v.  n.  227.  To  perform  the  act  of  perusing 
writing;  to  be  studious  in  books;  to  know  by  reading, 
o  Ravel  out  a  twist:  j*"^^-^"'  ^'H  P«rt.  «•  231.  Skilful  by  reading. 

or  Readeption,  re-ad-ep'-sliiin ,  s.    Recovering,  act  of 
regaining. 

Reader,  reed'-iir,  s.  98.    One  that  peruses  any  thing 
written;  one  studious  in  books;  one  whose  office  is  to  read 
prayers  in  churches. 
Readership,  reeil'-ur-slilp,  8.    The  office  of  reading 
prayers. 

Readily,  rtid'-de-le,  ad.  234.  Espeditely,  with  little 
hinderauce  or  dtiay. 


To  devour  with  great 
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93,  met  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  — n6  162,  mftve  164, 


Readiness!,  red'-de-nes,  s.  Expediteaess,  promptitude 
the  «tale  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  any  thing;  facility, 
fret'dom  from  hinderance  or  obstruction;  state  ob  beioT 
willing  or  prepai-ed. 

Reading,  reed'-Ing",  S.  410.  Study  in  books,  perusal 
of  books;  a  lecture;  a  prelection;  publick  recital;  varia 
tion  of  copies.  ^  ^ 

Readmission,  re-ad-mish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  admitting 
again. 

To  Readmit,  re-ad-m!t',  v.  a.    To  let  in  again. 
To  Rbadoriv,  re-a-dorn,  v,  a.    To  decorate  again, to 
deck  a  new. 

Ready,  red'-de,  a.  234.    Prompt,  not  delaying;  fit  for 

a  purpose,  not  to  seek;  prepared,  accommodated  to  any 

design ;  willing,  eager ;  being  at  the  point,  not  distant,  near ; 

being  at  hand;  next  t(»  hand;  facile,  easy,  opportune,  near 

quick,  not  done  Mich  hesitation  ;  expedite,  uot  embarrassed; 

to  make  Ready,  to  make  preparations. 
Ready,  red'-de,  ad.    Readily,  so  as  not  to  need  delay 
Ready,  red'-de,  s.    Ready  money.    A  low  word. 
Reaffirmance,  re-af-fer'-raanse,  s.  Second  affirmation 
Real,  re'-al,  a.   Not  fictitious,  not  imaginary;  true,  ge 

nuine ;  in  Law,  consisting  of  things  immoveable,  as  land. 
Reality,  re -al'-e-te,  s.  Truth,  what  is,  not  what  merely 

seems;  something  intrinsically  important. 
To  Realize,  re'-al-lze,  v.  a.    To  bring  into  being  or 

act;  to  convert  money  into  land. 
Really,  re'-al-e,  ad.  With  actual  existence ;  truly,  not 

seemingly;  it  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opinion. 
Realm,  relm,  s.  234.    A  kingdom,  a  king's  dominion ; 

kingly  government. 
Realty,  re'-al-te,  s.    Loyalty.  Little  used. 
Ream,  reme,  s.  227.     A  bundle  of  paper  containing 

twenty  quires. 

To  Rea^jimate,  re-an'-ne-mate,  v.  a.    To  revive,  to 

restore  to  life. 
To  Reanxex,  re-an-neks',  v.  a.    To  annex  again. 
To  Reap,  repe,  v.  a.  227.  To  cut  corn  at  harvest ;  to 

gather,  to  obtain. 
To  Reap,  repe,  v.  n.    To  harvest. 
Reaper,  re'-pfir,  s.  98.    One  that  cuts  corn  at  harvest 
Reapixghook,  re'-ping-lioOk,  s.    A  hook  used  to  cut 

corn  in  harvest. 
Rear,  rere,  s.  227.    The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or 

the  hinder  line  of  a  fleet ;  the  last  class. 
Rear,  rere,  a.  227.  Raw,  half  roasted,  half  sodden. 

f^-  This  word  is  frequently,  but  corruptly,  pronounced  as  if 
written  rare.  But  though  rear,  rhyming  with/ear,  is  the  true 
pronunciation,  we  must  not  suppose  it  to  have  the  least  aflinity 
and  signification  with  rear,  behind.  Junius  and  Skinner  derive 
this  word  from  the  Saxon  word  hrere,  signifying  fluent  or 
trembling  like  the  white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  when  unconcocted  ; 
hence  Junius  explains  the  phrase  a  Keer-egg,  a  trembling  egg ; 
and  Skinner  imagines  that  this  word  may  come  from  the  G  reek 
word  Feoj,  to  flow,  because  unconcocted  eggs  easily  flow  or 
move  about;  or  he  supposes  that  our  word  rear,  and  the  Saxon 
hrere,  may  possibly  come  from  the  Latin  rarus,  as  opposed  to 
dense,  because  eggs,  when  boiled,  lose  their  fluidity,  and  grow 
thick.  This  derivation  of  Skinner  seems  a  little  too  far  fetched. 
VVhatevcr  may  be  its  origin  in  the  Saxon,  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  that  language  for  crude  and  unconcocted ;  from  the 
Saxon  it  comes  to  us  in  that  sense,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  wriltcn  as  well  aH  pronounced  Mere. 
To  Rear,  rere,  v.  a.    To  raise  up  ;  to  lift  up  from  a 

fall;  to  bring  up  to  maturity;  to  educate,  to  instruct;  to 

exalt,  to  elevate;  to  rouse,  to  stir  up. 
Rearward,  rere'-ward,  s.     The  last  troop ;  the  end, 

the  tail,  the  train  behind;  the  latter  part. 
REARMOi'hK,  rere'-inouse,  s.   The  leather-winged  bat. 
To  Reascend,  re-as-scnd',  v.  n.    To  climb  again. 
To  Reakce\d,  re-afi;-8^;nd',  v.  a.    To  mount  again. 


One  that  rebels. 

113.    Insurrection  against 

Opponent  to  lawful 


11eaho:m, 


s.  170.  227.  The  power  by  which  man 


deduces  one  proiiOMidon  from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
prcmiseM  to  coiineiinenccH  ;  cause,  ground  or  principle  ;  cause 
efficient;  linal  cau^<e ;  argiunent,  ground  of  persuasion, 
motive;  clcarncHH  of  faciiliicH;  right,  Justice;  reasonable 
claim,  juHt  praciic(; ;  rational,  juHt  account;  moderation; 
moderate  demandH,  See  HaiHui. 
To  Reaho.x,  re'-zii,  v.  n.  To  argue  rationally,  to  deduce 
consequences  iiiHlly  from  prenuHes  ;  lo  debate,  to  discourse, 
to  raivo  ditt(|UisiliouH,  to  make  inquiriuH. 


To  Reasoiv,  re'-zn,  v.  a.  To  examine  rationally. 

Reasonable,  re'-zn-a-bl,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of 
reason ;  acting,  speaking  or  thinking  rationally  ;  j  uf  t,  ration- 
al, agreeable  to  reason;  not  immoderate ;  to'lerable,  being 
in  mediocrity. 

Reasonableness,  re'-zn-a-l)l-nes,  s.  The  faculty  of 
reason ;  agreeableness  to  reason  ;  moderation. 

Reasonably,  re'-zn-a-ble,  ad.  Agreeably  to  reason; 
moderately,  in  a  degree  reaching  to  mediocrity. 

Reasoner,  re'-zn-iir,  s.  98.  One  who  reasons,  an  arguer. 

Reasoning,  re -zn-in^,  s.  410.  Argument. 

Reasonless,  re'-zn-les,  a.  Void  of  reason. 

To  Reassemble,  re-as-sem'-bl,  v.  a.  To  collect  anew. 

To  Reassert,  re-as-sSrt',  v.  a.    To  assert  anew. 

To  Reassume,  re-as-siime',  v.  a.  To  resume,  to  take 
again. 

See  Principles,  No.  454,  and  the  word  Assume. 
To  Reassure,  re-a-shure',  v.  a.  To  free  from  fear,  to 

restore  from  terrour. 
To  Reave,  reve,  v.  a.    To  take  away  by  stealth  or 

violence. 

Reeaptization,  re-bap-te-za'-shun,  S.  Renewal  of 
baptism. 

To  Rebaptize,,  re-bap-tlze',  v.  a.  To  baptize  again. 
To  Rebate,  re-bate',  v.  a.  To  blunt,  to  beat  to  obtuse- 

ness,  to  deprive  of  keenness. 
Rebeck,  re'-bek,  s.    A  three  stringed  fiddle. 
Rebel,  reb'-el,  s.  102.  492.  One  who  opposes  lawful 

authority. 

To  Rebel,  re-bel',  v.  n.  To  rise  in  opposition  against 

lawful  authority. 
Reseller,  re-bM'-lur,  s, 
Rebellion,  re-bel'-yun, 

lawful  authority. 
Rebellious,   re-bel'-yus,  a 

authority. 

Rebelliously,  re-bel'-yus-le,  ad.   In  opposition  to 

lawful  authority. 
Rebelliousness,  re-bel'-yus-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  rebellious. 
To  Rebellow,  re-bel'-Io,  v.  n.  To  bellow  in  return ; 

to  echo  back  a  loud  noise. 
To  Rebound,  re-bound',  v.  n.    To  spring  back,  to  fly 

back  in  consequence  of  motion  impressed  and  resisted  by 

a  greater  power. 
To  Rebound,  re-bound',  v.  a.     To  reverberate,  to 

beat  back. 

Rebound,  re-bound',  s.  The  act  of  flying  back  in  con- 
sequence of  motion  resisted,  resilition. 

Rebuff,  re-buf',  s.  Repercussion,  quick  and  sudden 
resistance. 

To  Rebuff,  re-buf,  v.  a.  To  beat  back,  to  oppose  with 
sudden  violence. 

To  Rebuild,  re-b1ld',  v.  a.  Tore-edify,  to  restore  from 
demolition,  to  repair. 

Rebukable,  re-biV-ka-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  reprehension. 

To  Rebuke,  re-lu'ike',  v.  a.  To  chide,  to  reprehend. 

Rebuke,  re-buke',  S.  Reprehension,  chiding  expres- 
sion, objurgation;  in  low  language  it  signifies  any  kind  of 
check. 

Rebuker,  re-bu'-kfir,  s.  98.  A  chider,  a  reprehender. 
Rebus,  re'-l»ns,  s.    A  word  represented  by  a  picture  ;  a 

kind  of  riddle. 
To  Rebi  t,  re-l)fit',  v.  a. 
Rebutter,  re-biit'-tiir,  5. 

joinder. 

To  Recall,  re-kAll',  v.  a. 

to  revoke. 
Rkcall,  re-kall',  s.  406. 

calling  back. 

To  Recant,  re-kant',  v.  a.  To  retract,  to  recall,  to 
contradict  what  <Mie  has  once  said  or  done. 

Recantation,  re-kan-ta'-slu'in,  s.  530.  Retraction, 
ileclaralion  rontradirlory  to  a  former  declaration. 

Rkcantatorv,  re-kaii'-ta-to-rc,  a.  557.  In  the  man- 
ner- of  a  recantation. 


To  ansvrer  a  sur- rejoinder. 
98.   An  answer  to  a  sur-re- 

To  call  back,  to  call  again, 
Revocation,  act  or  power  of 
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n6r  167,  nSt  163  -  tube  171,  tflb  172,  biU  173  —  bVL  299  —  pAAnd  813  —  thin  466,  this  469. 
Recaxter,  re-kant'-ur,  s.  98. 


a.    To  carry  back, 
re-seed',  v.  n.    To  fall  back,  to  retreat; 


One  who  recants. 
To  Recapitulate,  re-ka-pit'-tshu-late,  v.  a.  91.  To 

repeat  again  distinctly,  to  detail  again. 
Recapiti  lattox,  re-ka-pit-tshu-Ia'-shun,  s.  Detail 

repeated,  distinct  repetition  of  the  principal  points. 
Recapitulatory,  re-ka-pit'-tshu-la-tur-e,  a.  512. 

557.  Repeating  again. 
To  Recarry,  re-kar -re,  v 
To  Recede 
to  desist. 

Receipt,  re-sete',  s.  412.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  the  place 
of  receiv  iug;  a  note  given,  by  which  money  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  received;  reception,  admission;  prescription 
of  ingredients  for  any  composition. 

Receivable,  re-se'-va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  received. 

To  Receive,  re-seve',  v.  a.  To  take  or  obtain  any 
thing  as  due  ;  to  take  or  obtain  from  another  ;  lo  take  any 
thing  communicated;  to  embrace  intellectuany ;  to  allow; 
to  admit ;  to  take  as  into  a  vessel ;  to  take  into  a  place  or 
state ;  to  entertain  as  a  guest. 

Receivedness,  re-se'-ved-iiess,  s.  365.  General  al- 
lowance. 

Receiv  er,  re-se'-vur,  s.  98.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is 
communicated  by  another;  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  given 
or  paid;  one  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacrament;  one 
who  co-operates  with  a  robber,  by  taking  the  goods  which 
he  steals ;  the  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emitted  from 
tiie  still ;  the  vessel  of  the  air  pump,  out  of  which  the  air 
is  drawn,  and  which  therefore  receives  any  body  ou  which 
experiments  are  tried. 

To  Recelebrate,  re-sel'-le-brate,  v.  a.  To  celebrate 
anew. 

Recexcy,  rc'-seti-se,  s.    Newness,  new  state. 
Recex»;iox,  re-seii'-shun,  s.  Enumeration,  review. 
Recext,  re'-sent,  a.    New,  not  of  long  existence;  late, 

not  antique;  fresh,  not  long  dismissed  from. 
Recextly,  re'-sent-le,  ad.  Newly,  freshly. 
Recextxess,  re'-s6nt-nes,  s.    Newness,  freshness. 
Receptacle,  rCsi'-sep-ta-kl,  or  re-sep'-ta-kl,  s.  A 

vessel  or  place  into  which  any  thing  is  received. 

i^r  The  first  of  these  pronuuciaiions  is  by  far  the  most 
fashionable,  but  the  second  most  accrceable  to  analogy  and  the 
car.  So  many  mutes  in  the  latter'syllables  require  the  aid  oi" 
the  antepciiuitimate  accent  to  pronounce  them  with  ease,  and 
they  ought  always  to  have  it.  —See  Acceptable  and  Cor 
ruptible. 

The  best  way  to  show  what  is  the  general  usage  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word,  will  be  to  give  it  as  accented  by 
ditferent  orthoepists. 
Mec'eptacle,    Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston. 

I  Drs.  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Receptacle^  \     Smith,  Perry,  Scott,  Duchanan,  Barclay, 
f     Feni^ing,  Bailey,  Dyche,  audEntick. 
Receptibility,  re-sep-te-bU'-e-te,  s.    Possibility  of 
receiving. 

Rkceptary,  res'-sep-ta-re,  s.  Thing  received.  Obso- 
'  lete.  — See  Receptory. 

Receptiox,  re-sep'-shijn,  s.  The  act  of  receiving;  the 
state  of  being  received;  admission  of  any  thing  communi- 
cated;  re-admission ;  the  art  of  containing;  treatment  at 
first  coming,  welcome  entertainment;  opinion  generally 
admitted. 

Receptive,  re-sep'-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  ad- 
mitting what  is  communicated. 

Receptory,  rcs'-sep-tur-e,  a.  Generally  or  popularly 
admitted. 

tS"  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  on  the  second  of  rfece7>tory;  but 
as  these  words  are  both  of  the  same  form,  till  some  reason 
can  be  given  for  accenting  them  differently,  1  i»hall  consider 
them  both  as  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  as  that  accentuation 
appears  to  be  not  only  most  agreeable  to  polite  usage,  but  to 
the  general  analogy  of  words  of  this  termination.  —See 
I'crernptory. 

A  view  of  the  diversity  of  accentuation  among  our  or- 
thoepists, will  enable  the  inspector  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  that  which  I  have  adopted : 


„  .  ,  Dr.  Johnson,  folio,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith, 

Receptory,^    and  Barclay. 

Rece  tor    \  quarto.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry, 

ecep  ory,  |  Barclay,Fenning,Scott'8Bailey,andEntick. 
Dec'eptory. 

iMr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Perry,  Barclay,  Scott's  Bailey,  and  Feu 
ning. 

Recess,  re-ses',  s.  Retirement,  retreat;  departure; 
place  of  retirement,  place  of  secrecy,  private  abode  ;  remis- 
sion or  suspension  of  any  procedure  ;  removal  to  distance, 
secret  part. 

Recessiox,  re-sesli -im,  s.    The  act  of  retreating. 

To  Rechaxge,  re-tshanje',  v.  a.    To  change  again. 

To  Recharge,  re-tsharje',  v.  a.  To  accuse  in  return; 
attack  anew;  among  hunters,  a  lesson  whic.ii  the  hunts- 
man winds  on  the  horn  when  the  hounds  have  lost  their  g.ime. 

Recheat,  rc-teihete',  s.  A  lesson  which  the  huntsman 
winds  on  the  horn,  when  the  dog^f  are  at  fault,  to  bring 
them  back  from  pursuing  a  counterscent. 

Recidivation,  re-sid-e-va'-shQn,  s.  Backsliding,  fall- 
ing agaiu.^  ^    ^  ^ 

Recipe,  res-se-pe,  s.    A  medical  prescription. 

Recipient,  re-slp'-pe-ent,  s.  The  receiver,  that  to 
which  any  thing  lis  communicated ;  the  vessel  into  which 
spirits  are  driven  by  the  still. 

Reciprocal,  re-sijp'-pro-kal,  a.  Acting  in  vicissitude, 
alternate ;  mutual,  done  by  each  to  each ;  mutually  inter- 
chang(.-able. 

Reciprocally,  re-sip'-pro-kal-e,  ad.  Mutually,  in- 
terchangeably. 

Reciprocalxess,  re-sip'-pro-kal-nes,  s.  Mutual  re- 
turn, alternateness. 

To  Reciprocate,  re-slp'-pro-kate,  v.  n.  To  act  in- 
terchangeably, to  alternate. 

Reciprocation,  re-sip-pro-ka-shun,  s.  Alternation, 
action  interchanged. 

Reciprocity,  res-e-pros'-e-te,  s,    A  mutual  return. 

Recisiox,  re-sizh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  cutting  off. 

Recital,  re-si'-tal,  s.  Repetition,  rehearsal ;  enumeration. 

Recitation,  res-se-ta'-shim,  s.  Repetition,  rehearsal. 

Recitative,  res-se-ta-teev 

Recitativo,  res 


S.  A  kind  of  tuneful 


Rec'eptary, 
Recep'tary^ 


Mr.    Sheridan,   Dr.  Johnson,    folio  and 

quarto,  and  Barclay. 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Scott's  Bailey,  Mr. 

Perry,  Fenning,  and  Eutick. 


e-ta-teev  -o, 

pronunciation,  more  musical  than  common  speech,  and  less 
than  song;  chant. 

To  Recite,  re-slte',  v.  a.  To  rehearse,  to  repeat,  to 
enumerate,  to  tell  over. 

To  Reck,  rek,  v.  n.    To  care,  to  heed.  Not  in  use. 

To  Reck,  rek,  v.  a.  To  heed,  to  care  for.  Out  of  use. 

Reckless,  rek'-les,  a.  Careless,  heedless,  mindless. 

Recklessness,  rek'-les-nes, s.  Carelessness,  negligence. 

To  Reckon,  rek'-kii,  v.  a.  103.  To  number,  to  count; 
to  esteem,  to  account. 

To  Reckon,  rek'-kn,  v.  n.  170.  To  compute,  to  cal- 
culate,- to  state  an  account;  to  pay  a  penalty;  to  lay  stress 
or  dependance  upon. 

Reckoner,  rek'-kn-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  computes,  one 
who  calculates  cost. 

Reckoning,  rck'-kn-lng-,  s.  410.  Computation,  calcu- 
lation; accounts  of  d<;btor  and  creditor ;  money  charged  by  , 
a  host;  account  taken;  esteem,  account,  estimation. 

To  Reclaim,  re-klatne',  v.  a.  202.  To  reform,  to  cor- 
rect ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  desired  ;  to  recall,  to  cry  out 
against;  to  tame. 

To  Recline,  re-kllne',  v.  a.  To  lean  back,  to  lean 
sidewise. 

To  Recline,  re-kllne',  v.  n.  To  rest,  to  repose,  to  lean. 
Recline,  re-kllne',  a.  In  a  leaning  posture. 
To  Reclose,  re-kloze',  v.  o.  To  close  again. 
To  Reclude,  re-kludc',  v.  a.  To  open. 
Recluse,  re-kluse',  a.  437.  Shut  up,  retired. 
Recluse,  re-kluse',  S.   A  person  shut  up  or  retired. 
Recoagulation,  re-ko-ag-gu-la-shtin ,  «.  Second 
coagulation. 
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Recogmsance,  re-l<og'-ne-zanse,  .<?.  Aknowledgment 
of  person  or  thing';  badge;  a  bond  of  record  testifying 
the  recognitor  to  o«  e  unto  the  recognisee  a  certain  su  ' 
of  money  acknowledged  in  some  court  of  record. 

For  the  pronunciation  of  g  in  this  and  the  following 

words,  see  Principles,  No.  387,  and  the  words  Cognizance 

and  Conusance. 

To  Recogivize,  rek'-kog-nize,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge 

to  recover  and  avow  knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing; 

to  review,  to  re-examine. 
Recognisee,  re-kog-ne-zee',  s.     He  in  whose  favour 

the  bond  is  drawn. 
Recoginisor,  re-kog-ne-z6r',  s.     He  who  gives  the 

recognizance. 

,  CJ"  When  this  word  is  not  used  as  a  law  term,  but  con 
sidered  only  as  the  verbal  noun  of  recognise,  it  ought  to  be 
ppelled  recQgniser,  and  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
Recognition,  rek-kog--iii!:h'-nn,  s.    Review,  renova 

tion  of  knowledge;  knowledge  confessed;  acknowledgment 
To  RECOiii,  le-koir,!;.  w,  299.    To  rush  back  in  con 

sequence  of  resistance;  to  fall  back;  to  fail;  to  shrink. 
To  Recoin,  re-koin',  v.  a.  299,  300.     To  coin  over 

again. 

Recoinage,  re-koin'-S(lje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  coining 
anew. 

To  Recollect,  rek-kol-lekt',  v.  a.  To  recover  to 
memory;  to  recover  reason  or  resolution;  to  gather  what 
is  scattered,  to  gather  again.  —  See  Collect. 

Recollection,  rek-kol-lek'-sliun,  s.  llecoverjr  of 
notion,  revival  in  the  memory. 

To  Recomfort,  re-kam'-fflrt,  v.  a.  To  comfort  or 
con.sole  again;  to  give  new  strength. 

To  Recommence,  re-k(W-mense',  v.  a.  531.  To  begin 
anew. 

To  Recommend,  rek-kora-raend',  v.  a.  To  praise 
to  another;  to  make  acceptable;  to  use  one's  interest  with 
another  in  favour  ofa  third  person ;  to  commit  with  prayers 
—  See  Command. 

Recommendable,  rek-kom-raend'-a-bl,  a.  Worthy 
of  recommendation. 

Recommendation,  rek-k(*)m-men-tla'-shun,  The 
act  of  recommending;  that  which  secures  to  one  a  kind 
reception  from  another. 

Recommendatory,  rek-kom-men'-da-ti'ir-e,  a.  512. 
That  which  recommends  to  another. 
itr  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

Recommend ER,  rek-kom-m§nd'-ur,  s.  One  who  re- 
commends. 

To  Recommit,  re-k(W-m!t',  v.  a.    To  commit  anew 
To  Recompact,  re-kom-pakt',  v.  a.    To  join  anew. 
To  Recomi»ense,  rek'-koni-p^nse,  v.  a.     To  repay 

to  requii-e;   to  compensate,   to  make  up  by  something 

equivalent. 

Recompense,  rSk'-kom-pense,  s.  Equivalent,  com 
pensation. 

Rkcompilement,  re-kom-pUe'  mSnt,  s.  531.  New 
rompilement. 

To  Recompose,  rc-kom-poze',  v.  a.  531.    To  settle 

or  quiet  anew;  to  form  or  adjust  anew, 
Recomposition,  re-  kom-po-zlsli'-uii,  s.  Composition 

renewed. 

To  Reconcile,  rek'-kon-slle,  v.  a.  To  compose  dif- 
ferences, to  obviate  seeming  contradictions ;  to  make  to  like 
again;  to  make  any  thing  consistent;  to  restore  to  favour 
Reconcilearle,  rek-kon-si'-lii-hi,  a.  Capable  of 
renewed  kindness;  consistent,  possible  to  be  made  consistonl 
Though  l)r  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ha\  e  written 
Re<on<ilf  uble,  I  nreconcileuhle,  and  Hevovdlcablcnesti, 
with  the  niuie  e  in  the  middle  of  these  words,  th(;y  have 
oinilted  it  in  Irriiimvilahle,  Jrreconcilahl>i,  and  Irrecon- 
rilafilencHn .  Thiw  lias  HomctinieH  occasioned  an  impropriety 
In  the  {ironuncialion  of  these  words,  by  sounding  tlie  pre" 
ceding  »■  short,  as  in  Hilver,  and  giving  Ihe  u  ords  a  sv liable 
more  l»ian  th.y  ought  to  have,  as  if  divided  into  live  on- 
ml-e-a-hle,  etc.  but  as  the  ortiiography  is  wrong,  so  is  the 
pronunciation.  Ihe  iiuite  e  ought  to  have  no  place,  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  in  words  of  our  own  composition,  where 
the  preceding  vowel  has  its  general  sound;  and  therefore, 
as  11  IH  Incliuahlf,  l)eniraUr.  etc.  ho  it  ought  to  be  Hrcon- 
rilahle,  HeconrilabI >j,  etc.  This  was  the  orlhography  adopted 
bv  Dychc  before  it  became  ho  fashioimblc  to  imitate  the 
French.— See  Wlovnahle 


Reconcileableness,  rek-kon-sl'-la-bl-nes,  s.    Con-  ^ 
sistence,  possibility  to  be  reconciled;  disposition  to  renew 
love.  * 

Reconcilement,  rek'-kon-sile-ment,  s.  Reconciliatiou,  i 
renewal  of  kindness,  favour  restored,  friendship  renewed. 

Reconciler,  rek'-kon-si-lur,  s.  One  who  renews 
friendship  between  others ;  one  who  discovers  the  con- 
sistence between  propositions  seemingly  contradictory. 

Reconciliation,  rek-kon-sil-e-a-shun,  s.    Renewal  i 
of  friendship. 

To  Recondense,  re-kon-d^nse',  v.  a.  To  condense 
anew. 

Recondite,  rek'-kon-dlte,  a.  Secret,  profoand,  ab- 
struse. 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr,  Keniick,  Mr,  Barclay,  Mr, 
>Jares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Entick,  accent  this  word  on 
the  second  syllable;  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bailey  on  the  last; 
and  Fenning  only  on  the  first.  But  notwithstanding  so  many 
authorities  are  against  me,  I  am  much  deceived  if  the  analogy 
of  pronunciation  be  not  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  accen- 
tuation which  I  have  given.  We  have  but  few  instances 
in  the  language  where  we  receive  a  word  from  the  Latin, 
by  dropping  a  syllable,  that  we  do  not  remove  the  accent 
higher  than  the  original,  503.  Thus  recondite,  derived  from 
reconditus,  may  with  as  much  propriety  remove  the  accent 
from  the  long  penultimate,  as,  carbuncle  from  carbunculus ; 
calumny  from  calumnia ;  detriment  from  detrimentum ; 
innocency  from  innocentia;  controversy  from  controversia; 
Hud  a  thousand  others.  Besides,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Mr,  Sheridan  and  Bailey,  by  accenting  this  w  ord  on  the  last 
syllable,  do  not  decide  against  the  accent  on  the  first;  for 
all  words  of  three  syllables,  which  may  be  accented  on  the 
last,  may  also  have  an  accent  on  the  first,  though  not  in- 
versely, 524.  The  antepenultimate  accent,  to  which  our 
language  has  such  a  tendency,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
indulged  in  this  word,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  author- 
ities against  it.  The  word  incondite  must  certainly  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  prei^ent  word ;  and  we  find  those  orthoe- 
[lists  who  have  the  word,  accent  it  as  they  do  recondite, 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last  syllable,  but  Mr,  Fenning  incon- 
sistently on  the  second. 

To  Reconduct,  re-kon-dukt',  v.  a.  To  conduct  again. 
To  Reconjoin,  re-kon-join',  v.  a.    To  join  anew. 
To  Reconquer,  re-kong'-kur,  v.  a.  To  conquer  again. 
To  Reconsecrate,  re-kon'-se-kr.ite,  v.  a.    To  con- 
secrate anew. 

To  Reconvene,  re-kon-vene',  i>.  a.  To  assemble 
anew. 

To  Reconvey,  re-kon-va',  v.  a.    To.  convey  again. 
To  Record,  re-kord',  v.  a.  492.     To  register  any 

thing,  so  that  its  memory  may  not  be  lost;  to  celebrate, 

to  cause  to  be  remembered  solemnly. 
Record,  rek'-ord,  or  re-kord',  s.  Register,  autbeutick 

memorial. 

}ir  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at  present, 
pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  iirst  or  second 
syllable;  till  lately,  however,  it  generally  coniornied  to  tiie 
analogy  of  other  words  of  this  kind;  and  we  seldom  heard 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  till  a  great  luminary  of 
the  law,  as  remarkable  for  the  justness  of  his  elocution  as 
liis  legal  abilities,  revived  the  claim  this  w  oYd  anciently  had 
to  the  ultimate  accent;  and  since  his  time  this  pronunciation, 
especially  in  our  courts  of  justice,  seems  to  nave  been  the 
most  general.  We  ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that  this 
is  overturning  one  ot  the  most  settled  analogies  of  our 
language  in  the  pronunciiition  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verba 
of  the  same  form.  —  See  Principles,  I\o.  492, 

"  But  many  a  crime,  deem'd  innocent  on  earth, 

"Registered  in  heav'n  ;  and  there  no  doubt 

"  Have  each  tiieir  record  with  a  curse  annexed." 

Cowper's  Task. 
Recordation,  rt*!k-or-dii'-sliiin,  s.  Remembrance. 
Recokder,  re-koid'-ur,  s.    One  whose  business  it  is 

to  register  any  events;  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  a  city  ; 

a  kind  of  llute,  a  w  iiid  instrument. 
To  Recover,  ro-kuv'-ur,  v.  a.      To  restore  from 

sickness  or  disorder;  to  repair;  to  regain;  to  release;  to 

attain,  to  reach^  to  come  up  to. 
7'o  Recover,  rc-kuv'-ur,  v.  n.    To  grow  well  from  a 

disease. 

RixovERAitLE,  n'-kfiv'-flr-Ji-hl,  a.  Pos.siblc  to  be 
restored  from  sickness;  possible  to  be  regained. 

Recovery,  re  kfl>'-ur-e,  s.  Besloration  (rom  sickness; 
power  or  act  of  regaining;  the  act  of  culling  utf  an  uulail 
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To  Recount,  re-kouiit',  v. 

to  tell  dislinctlj. 
KECOL>TMii>T,  re-kount'-m^nt,  s.     Relation,  recital. 
Recocrse,  re-korse',  s.     Application   as  for  help  or 

protectiou  •,  access, 
i  Recrea\t,  r^k'-kre-ant,  a.    Cowardly,  meanspirited  -, 

apostate,  false. 
To  Recreate,  rek'-kre-ate,  v.  a.  531.     To  refresh 

after  toil,  to  amuse  or  divert  in  weariness;  to  delight,  to 

gratify  ;  to  relieve,  to  rev  ive. 
,  Recreatiox,  r^k-kre-a'-sliun,  s.    Relief  after  toil  or 

pain,  amusement  in  sorrow   or  distress;  refreshment, 

amusement,  dive-rsion. 
Recreative,  rSk'-kre-a-tiv,  a.     Refreshing,  giving 

relief  after  labour  or  pain,  amusing,  diverting. 
Recreativexess,  rek'-kre-a-tiv-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  recreative. 
Recrement,  rSk'-kre-in^nt,  s.    Dross,  spume,  super- 
fluous or  useless  parts. 
Recremental,  r^k-kre-mSii'-tal, 
Recremextitious,  rek-kre-men-tish'-fis, 

superfluous,  useless.        ,    ,  ,  , 
To  Recrimiivatb,  re-krim'-e-nate,  v.  n. 

one  accusation  with  another.  ^ 
Recrimi.vation,  re-krim-e-na-shiin,  s. 

one  accusation  with  another. 
Recriminator,  re-krim'-e-na-tur,  s.  521 

returns  one  charge  with  another. 
)  Recrudescext,  rek-kroO-des'-sent,  c.  510.  Growing 

painful  or  violent  again. 
To  Recruit,  re-kroOt',  v.  a.     To  repair  any  thing 

wasted  by  new  supplies  ;  to  supply  an  army  with  new  men. 
To  Recruit,  re-kro6t',  v.  n.    To  raise  new  soldiers. 
Recruit,  re-krAot',  s.  343.      Supply  of  any  thing 

wasted ;  a  new  .soldier. 
Rectangle,  rek'-tang-gl,  s.    A  figure  which  haa  one 

angle  or  more  of  ninety  degrees. 
Rectangular,  rek-tiing'-gu-lar,  a. 

having  angles  of  ninety  degrees.  ^ 
Rectangularly,  rek-tang'-gu-lar-le,  ad.  With 

right  angles. 

Rectifiaele,  rek'-te-fi-a-bl,  a.  183.  Capable  to  be 
set  right. 

Rectification,  rek-te-fe-ka -tshun,  s.  The  act  of 
setting  right  what  is  wrong;  in  Chyniistvy,  Rectification 
is  drawing  any  thing  over  again  by  distillation,  to  make 
it  yet  higher  or  liner. 

To  Rectify,  rek'-te-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  make  right, 
to  reform,  to  redress ;  to  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated 
distillation. 


a.  Drossy, 

To  return 
Return  of 
He  who 


Right  angled. 


Consisting  of 


Rectilinear,  rek-tc-lin'-e-nr, 
Rectilineous,  rek-te-lin -e-us 
right  lines. 

Rectitude,  rek'-te-tude,  5.  Straightness,  not  curvity 
uprightness,  freedom  from  moral  obliquity. 

Rector,  rek'-tt'ir,  s.  418.  Ruler,  lord,  governor 
parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish. 

Rectorial,  rek-to'-re-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  recto 
of  a  parish. 

Rectorship,  rek'-tur-ship,  s.  The  rank  or  office  of 
a  rector. 

Rectory,  rek'-tur-e,  s.  A  rectory  or  parsonage 
spiritual  living,  composed  of  land,  tithe,  and  other  oblations 
of  the  people,  sei>arated  or  dedicated  to  G<»d  in  any 
congregation  for  the  service  of  his  church  there,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  minister  thereof. 

Recubation,  rek-ku-ba'-shun,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
lying  or  leaning. 

Recumbency,   re-kuiii'-bci»-s6,   s.     The  iwsture  of 

lying  or  leaning;  rest,  repose. 
RECUMBEixiT,  re-kum'-b?nt,  a.    Lying,  leaning. 
Recuferablb,    re-kiV-per-a-bl,    a.  Recoverable 

Obsolete. 

Recuperation,  re-ku-p^r-a'-shuii,  s.  (Frouvthe  Latii 
recupero,  to  recover.)   Recovery  of  a  thing  lost. 

Recuperatory,  re-kii'-p^r-a-tur-e,  a.  Belonging 
to  recovery. 


Flexure  back- 


Recuperative,  re-ku'-pSr-a-tiv,  c.  (Prom  the  Latin 
recupero.)   Tending  to  recovery.   "  And  here  behold  the 
recupemtive  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  contemplate 
Parliament  as   the'  true  source  of  legitimate  hope. " — 
Grattan  a  Answer  to  Lord  Clare,  1800. 
To  Recur,  re-k&r',  v.  n.  To  come  back  to  the  thought, 
to  revive  in  the  mind  ;  to  have  recourse  to,  to  take  refuge  iu. 
Recurrence,  re-kur'-r^nse,  i  ^  Return 
Recurrency,  re-kur'-ren-se,  | 

Recurrent,  re-kur'-rent,  a.     Returning  from  time  to 
time. 

Recursion,  re-kur'-shun,  s  Return. 
Recurvation,  re-kiir-va'-shun, 
Recuryity,  re-kur'-ve-te, 
wards. 

Recurvous,  re-kur -viis,  a.    Bent  backward. 
Recusant,  re-ku'-zant,  or  rek'-ku-zaiit,  s.    A  aoa 
conformist. 

jrj^  I  must  in  this  word  retract  my  former  opinion^  and 
give  the  preference  to  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  might,  like  myself,  suppose 
usage  on  their  side;  but  the  authority  of  Drs.  Johnson,  Ash, 
Kenrick,  Mr,  Nares,  Perrv,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bailey,  Dyche, 
and  Entick,  is  sufficient  to  make  us  suspect  that  usage  has 
ot  so  clearly  decided;  and  therefore,  though  some  words 
of  this  form  and  number  of  syllables  depart  from  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived, 
as  ignorant, laborant,  adjutant,  permanent,  confident,  etc. 
yet  the  general  rule  seems  to  incline  to  the  preservation  of 
the  accent  of  the  original,^  when  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables are  preserved  in  the  English  word  — to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  immediate  formation  uf  this  word  from  the  judicial 
verb  to  recuse.  See  Principles,  IVos.  437  and  503,  6  and  k. 
To  Recuse,  re-kuze',  v.  n.     To  refuse.    A  judicial 

word. 

Red,  red,  a.     Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the 

primitive  colours. 
Redbreast,  red'-br^st,  s.   A  small  bird  so  named  from 

the  colour  of  its  breast,  called  also  a  Robin. 
Redcoat,  red'-kote,  s.    A  name  of  contempt  for  a 

soldier. 

To  Redden,  red'-dn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  red. 
To  Reddejv,  red'-dn,  v.  n     To  grow  red. 
Reddishnbss,  red'-dlsh-n^t(,  s.    Tendency  to  redu«9». 


Restitution. 

Answering  to  an  inter- 
A  sort  of  mineral  of  the 


Reddition,  red-dish'-An,  ; 
Redditive,  red'-de-tiv,  a 

rogative. 
Reddle,  red'-dl,  s.  405. 
metal  kind. 

Rede,  rede,,  s.    Counsel,  advice.  Obsolete. 

To  Redeem,  re-deem',  v.  a.  246.  To  ransom,  to 
relieve  from  any  thing  by  paying  a  price;  to  resme,  to 
recover;  to  make  amends  for;  to  free  by  paying  an  atone- 
ment ;  to  save  the  world  from  the  curse  of  sin. 

Redeemable,  re-deem' -a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  re- 
demption. ^  ^  ^ 

U.EDEKMAELENESS,  re-dccm -a-ui-iteis,  s.  The  state 
of  being  redeemable. 

Redeemeh,  re-deem'-nr,  s.  98.  One  who  ransoms  or 
redeems  ;  our  Saviour. 

To  Redeliver,  re-de-liv'-ilr,  v.  a.    To  deliver  back. 

Redelivery,  re-de-llv'-ur-e,  The  act  of  deliver- 
ing back. 

To  Rbdemand,  re-de-niand',  v.  a.  To  demand  back. 
Redemption,  re-dem'-shun,  s.  412.  Ransom,  release; 

purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Redemptory,  re-dem'-tur-e,  a.  412.  512.  557.  Paid 

for  ransom. 

Redhot,  red'-hot,  a.    Heated  to  redness. 

R.EDINTEGRATE,  re-dln'-te-gratc,  a.  Restored,  re- 
newed, made  new. 

Redintegration,  re-din-te-gra'-shim, ».  Renovation, 
restoration ;  Redintegration,  chyniists  call  the  restoring 
any  mixed  body  or  matter,  whose  form  has  been  destroyed, 
to  its  former  nature  and  constitution. 

Redlead,  red-led',  s  M'niium. 

Redness,  red'  n^s,  s.    The  quality  of  being  red. 

Redolence,  red'-o-!ense,  503.  | 

Redolency,  rSd'-o-leii-se,  J 
Ddd  2 


Sweet  scent. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — me  93,  m^t  95- 


Redolent,  red'-o-Ient,  a.  503.    Sweet  of  sceut. 

To  Redoiblb.  re-d«\l»'-bl,  v.  a.    To  repeat  often;  to 

increase  by  aildiiioii  of  the  same  quantity  over  and  over. 
To  Redouble,  re-dub'-bl,  v.  n.    To  become  twice  as 

much.         ^     ^  ^  ^ 
Rkdoi'BT,  re-dout',  s.    The  outwork  of  a  fortification, 

a  fortress. 

Redoi  BTABLE,  Fc-dout'-a-bl,  a.  Formidable,  terrible 
to  foes. 

Redoubted,  rc-dout'-ed,  a.  Dreadful,  awful,  formi- 
dable. 

To  Redoitvd,  re-dound',  v.  n.     To  be  sent  back  by 

re-nciion;  to  conduce  in  the  consequence. 
To  Redress,  re-dres',  v.  a.    To  set  right,  to  amend; 

to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  ease. 
Redress,  re-dr^s',  s.  Reformation,  amendment ;  relief, 

remedy  ;  one  who  gives  relief. 
Redressive,  re-dres'-siv,  a.     Succouring,  affording 

remedy. 

Redshank,  red'-shanp^lf,  S.    A  bird. 

Redstreak,  red'-streke,  s.     Au  apple,  cider  fruit; 

cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak. 
To  Reduce,  re-duse',  v.  a.    To  bring  back,  obsolete; 

to  bring  to  the  former  state;  to  reform  from  any  disorder; 

to  bring  into  any  state  of  diminution  ;  to  degrade,  to  impair 

in  dignity  ;  to  bring  into  any  stale  of  misery  or  meanness ; 

to  subdue ;  to  subject  to  a  rule,  to  bring  into  a  class. 
Reducement,  re-duse'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  bringing 

back;  subduing,  reforming,  or  diminishing. 
Reducer,  re-du'-sur,  s.  98.    One  that  reduces. 
Reducible,  re-diV-se-b!,  a.    Possible  to  be  reduced 
Reducieleivess,  re-du'-se-bl-nes,  s.    Quality  of  being 

reducib'e. 

Reduction,  re-duk'-shs'n,  s.  The  act  of  reducing ; 
in  Arithmelick,  Redaction  brings  two  or  more  numbers 
of  different  denominalions  into  one  denomination. 

REDircTiTE,  re-dfik'-tiv,  a.  157.  Having  the  power 
of  reducing. 

Redt  cTiVELY,  re-duk'-t!v-le,  ad.    By  reduction,  by 

consequence, 


REDir%DA!vcE,  re-dun'-dansc,  ) 


Superfluity,  super- 


Rkdukdancy,  re-dun'-dan-se 
ab'indaisce. 

Redundant,  re-dun'-dant,  a.  Superabundant,  ex- 
uberant, superfluous ;  using  more  words  or  images  than 
are  necessary. 

Redundantly,  re-dun'-dant-le,  ad.  Superfluously, 

superabundantly. 
To  Reduplicate,  re-du'-ple-kate,  v.  a.    To  double. 
Reduplication,  re-du-])le-ka -slifiii,  s.    The  act  of 

doubling. 

Reduplicative,  re-du'-ple-ka-tiv,  a.  512.  Double. 

Redwing,  red'-win'»^,  s.    A  bird. 

To  Re-echo,  re-ok'-ko,  v.  n.    To  echo  back. 

Reechy,  retsh'-e,  a.    Smoky,  sooty,  tanned. 

Reed,  reed,  s.  240.     A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  which 

grows  in  wet  grounds;  a  small  pipe;  an  arrow. 
To  Re-edify,  re-ed'-e-fi,  v.  a.    To  rebuild,  to  build 

again. 

Rkedless,  reed'-iSs,  a.    Being  without  reeds. 

Rkedy,  reed'-e,  a.    Abounding  with  reeds. 

Rkkk,  reek,  s.  246.     Smoke,  steam,  vapour;  a  pile 

of  r(»rn  or  hay. 
To  Reek,  reek,  v.  n.    To  smoke,  to  steam,  to  emit 

vapour. 

Rkekv,  reek'-e,  a.    Smoky,  tanned,  black, 

Rki.l,  reel,  s.  240.    \  turning  frame  upon  vhich  yarn 

is  \uuind  inf(>  ske  ins  from  the  spindle. 
To  Ukkl,  reel,  v  a.    To  gather  yarn  ofi"  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  r<'el,  v.  n.  To  htagger,  to  incline  in  waking, 

lirHl  lo  «ine  side,  and  t\w\\  to  tin;  otlier. 
Kk  KLK<Tio%,  ri'-e  l^k'-sbiMi,  s.    Repealed  election. 
'I'o  Rk-f.\act,  re  ^-n  iikt',  v,  a.    To  enact  anew. 
To  RE-K%F<iKrE,  re-en-forsc',  v.  a.    To  strengthen 

uilh  new  aHsiHiiince. 
Ri,  KM'0RtE.ME.>iT,  re-dii-furgo'-iiiSiit,  8.  Fresh  asaiHt- 

UIICC. 
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pine  105,  p!n  107  -     162,  m5ve  164, 

To  enjoy  anew,  or  a 
To  enter  again,  to 
To  replace 
The  act  of  entering 


To  Re-enjoy,  re-en-joe,  v.  a. 

second  time. 
To  Re-enter,  re-en -tur,  v.  a. 

enter  anew. 
To  Re-enthrone,  re-en-tZirone',  «.  c. 

in  a  throne. 
Re-entrance,  re-en'-transe,  s. 

again. 

Reermouse,  reer -mouse,  s.    A  bat. 
To  Re-establish,  re-e-stab'-blisli,  v.  a.  To  establish 
anew. 

Re-establish er,  re-e-stab'-l!sh-ur,  s.     One  that 

re-establishes. 

Re-establishment,  re-e-stab'-lisli-ment,  s.  The 
act  of  re-establishing,  the  state  of  being  re-established, 
restauration. 

Reeve,  reev',  s.    A  steward.  Obsolete. 

To  Re-examine,  re-egz-am'-In,  v.  a.  To  examine 
anew. 

To  Refect,  re-fekt',  t),  n.     To  refresh,  to  restore 

after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
Refection,  rc-fek'-shun,  s.  Refreshment  after  hunger 

or  fatigue. 

Refectory,  re-fek'-tiir-e,  or  ref '-ek-tfir-e,  s.  512. 
Room  of  refreshment,  eating  room. — For  the  o,  see  Do- 

mestick. 

Almost  all  the  Dictionaries  I  have  consulted,  except 
Mr.  Sheridan's,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word  ;  and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  the  latter  accentualiou 
been  of  late  years,  that  Mr.  TVares  is  reduced  to  hope  it  is 
not  fixed  beyond  recovery.  Tiiere  is,  indeed,  one  reason  M'hy 
this  word  ought  not  to  have  the  accent  on  the  lirst  syUabU% 
and  that  is,  the  two  mutes  in  the  second  and  third,  which 
are  not  so  easily  pronounced  when  the  accent  is  removed 
from  them,  as  the  mutes  and  Uqm^a  in  avcetifiory,  consistory, 
desultory,  etc. ;  and  therefore  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable,  which  is  that  adopted 
by  Br.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares, 
Buchanan,  Perry,  Scott,  Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  as  all 
words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllable.  See  Refractory,  I'eremptory,  Corruptible,  aud 
Irrefragable. 

To  Refel,  re-fel',  v.  a.    To  refute,  to  repress. 

To  Refer,  re-fCr,  v.  a.    To  dismiss  for  information 

or  judgment;  to  betake  for  decision;  to  reduce  to,  as  to 

the  ultimate  end ;  to  reduce  as  lo  a  class. 
To  Refer,  re-fer,  v.  n.  To  respect,  to  have  relation; 

to  appeal. 

Referee,  ref-er-ee',  s.     One  to  whom  any  thing  is 

referred. 

Reference,  ref '  fer-ense,  s.  Relation, respect, allusioa 
to;  dismission  to  another  tribunal. 

To  Referment,  re-fer-ment',  v.  a.  To  ferment  anew. 

Referrible,  re-f6r'-re-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
sidered as  in  relation  to  something  else. 

To  Refine,  re-fiue',  v.  a.  To  purify,  to  clear  from 
dross  and  excreniejit;  lo  make  elegaiit,  lo  polish. 

To  Refine,  re-fine',  v.  n.  To  improve  in  point  of 
accuracy  or  delicacy  ;  to  grow  pure  ;  to  afl'ecl  nicely. 

Refii\edly,  re-fine-ed-le,  ad.  364.  With  alTected 
elegance. 

Refinement,  re-flne'-nient,  s.  The  act  of  purifying 
by  clearing  any  thing  from  dross ;  improvement  in  elepaiice 
or  purity;  artilicial  practice;  afl"ectation  of  elegant  ini- 
provement. 

Refiner,  re-fi'-nur,  s.  Purifier,  one  who  clears  from 
dross  or  recrement;  improver  in  elegance;  inventor  of 
superfluous  sublilties. 

To  Refit,  re-fit',  v.  a.    To  repair,  to  restore  after 

damage. 

To  Ukflect,  re-flr-kt',  v.  a.    To  throw  back. 

To  Ri;flect,  re-Hekt',  v.  a.     To  throw  back  light; 

to  bend  back;  lo  throw  back  lh«?  iboiights  upon  the  pavt, 

oronlhemselveH;  to  consider  attentively  ;  tolhrow  reproach 

or  censure;  lo  bring  reproach. 
RKFiiECTEi\T,  re-fl^^k'-t<^nt,  a.    Bending  back,  flying 

back. 

Reflection,  re-llek'-nhAn,  s.  The  aci  of  throwing 
back;  Ihe  act  of  licndiiig  back;  that  which  is  reflected  ; 
fhonghl  llirouii  buck  upon  the  pasl  i  llie  acloflhe  mind  ujton 
ilHtU  i  attentive  conbidenilion ;  censure. 
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Rkflectiye,  re-flek'-tlv,  a.     Throwing  back  images ;]  Refrigerative,  r(^-fr!d'-j^r-a-tiv,  512  {  ^ 

■  i  operatioua  of  the  Refrigkhatory,  ro-fnd -jer-a-tur-e,  &li.  D3l.  ) 


considering  things  past;  considering  the 
niiiul. 

Reflector,  rc-flek'-tur,  s.  Considerer. 
Reflex,  re'-flCks,  a.  Thrown  backward. 
Reflexibihty,  re-fleks-e-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  reflexible. 
Reflexible,  re-fleks'-e-bl,  a.    Capable  to  be  thrown 

back. 

Reflexive,  re-fleks'-iv,  a.    Having  respect  to  some- 
thing past. 

Reflexively,  re  fleks'-iv-le,  ad.  In  a  backward 
direction. 

To  Reflourish,  re-fliir'-ish,  v.  a.  To  flourish  anew. 
To  Reflow,  re-flo',  v.  a.    To  flow  back. 
Refliext,  ref'-flu-ent,  a.  518.    Running  back. 
Refli  x,  re-fluks,  s.    Backward  course. 
To  Reform,  re-form',  v.  a.    To  change  from  worse 
to  better. 

To  Reform,  re-form ,  v.  n.    To  grow  better. 
Reform,  re-forin',  s.  Reformation. 
Reformatiox,  rCf-for-raa -shun,  s.  531.  Change  from 

worse  to  better. 
Reformer,  re-form'-ur,  s.    One  who  makes  a  change 

tor  the  better. 

To  Refract,  re-frakt',  v.  a.  To  break  the  natural 
course  of  rays. 

Refractiox,  re-frak'-shun,  s.  The  incurvation  or 
change  of  determination  in  the  body  moved  ;  in  Dioptricks, 
it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  right  line 
which  it  w  ould  have  passed  on  in  had  not  the  density  of  the 
medium  turned  it  nside. 

Refractive,  re-frak'-tlv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
refraction.  4  ^    2     t  •> 

Refractoriness,  re-frak -tur-e-nes,  s.  Sullen  ob 
stinacy.  4/21 

Refractory,  re-frak  -tur-e,  a.    Obstinate,  perverse 


contumacious.  .  ,  ,^    ,  , 

All  our  orthoepists,  except  Bailey  and  Dyche,  place  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word;  and  we  need  but 
attend  to  the  difficulty  and  indistinctness  which  arises  from 
placing  the  accent  on  the  lirst  syllable,  to  condemn  it.  The 
inutes  c  hard  and  t  are  formed  by  parts  of  the  organs  so 
distant  from  each  other,  that,  w  ithout  the  help  of  the  accent 
to  strengthen  the  organs,  they  are  not  very  easily  pronounced 
—  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  thesub- 
jstantive  rejractorinefs  and  the  adverb  refractorily  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  case  if  we  accent  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  — See 
Corruptible. 

Refragable,  ref'-fra-ga-bl,  a.    Capable  of  confuta 
tiou  and  conviction. 

i:^  In  this  word  there  is  not  the  same  concurrence  ol 
consonants  as  in  the  last,  and  consequently  not  the  same 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  —  See 
Irrefragable. 

To  Refrain,  re-frane',  v.  a.     To  hold  back,  to  keep 
from  action. 

To  Refrain,  re-frane',  v.  n.    To  forbear,  to  abstain 
to  spare. 

Refraxgibility,  re-fran-.ie-bir-e-te,s.  Refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light,  is  iheir  disposition  to  be  refracted  or 
turned  out  of  their  way,  in  passing  out  of  one  transparent 
body  or  medium  into  another. 
Refrangible,  re-fraii'-je-bl,  a.  Turned  out  of  their 
ronrsc  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another. 
I  Refrenation,  ref-tre-na'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
straining. 

To  Refresh,  rc-fresfh',  v.  a.    To  recreate,  to  relieve 

after  pain  ;  to  improve  by  new  touches  any  thing  impaired; 

t<»  refrigerate,  to  cool. 
RefrEssher,  re-fresh'-ur,  S.  98,  That  which  refreshes. 
Refreshment,  re-fresh'-ment,  s.     Relief  after  pain, 

wiint,  or  fatigue;  that  which  gives  relief,  as  food,  rest. 
Refrigerant,  re-frid'-jer-ant,  a.  Cooling,  mitigating 

heat. 

To  Refrigerate,  re-fr1(V-jer-atc, «.  a.  91.  To  cool. 
Refrigeration,  re-frid-j^T-a -shim,  8.     The  act  of 
cooling;  the  state  of  being  cooled. 


Cooling,  having  the  power  to  cool. 
Refrigkratory,  re-f rid '-jer-a-tur-e,  s.   The  part  of 
a  distilling  vessel  that  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  still 
and  lilkd  with  water  to  cool  the  condensing  vapours;  any 
thing  in'.ernally  cooling. 
{:3='  See  JJjtiicxtick. 
Rkft,  r6ft.    Part  of  Reave.    Deprived,  taken  away. 

Pret.  of  Reave.   Took  away. 
Refuge,  rcf-fudje,  s.     Shelter  from  any  danger  or 
distress  ;  protection,  that  which  gives  shelter  or  protec- 
tion, resource ;  expedient  in  distress.  ^ 
lo  Refuge,  ref -fudje,  v,  a.  To  shelter,  to  protect. 
Refugee,  ref-fu-jee,  s.     One  who  flies  to  shelter  or 
protection. 

Refulgence,  re-lul'-jense,  s.   Splendour,  brightness. 
Refulgent,  re-ffll'-jent,  a.  177.     Bright,  glittering, 
splendid. 

To  Refund,  re-fund',  «.  a.    To  pour  back ;  to  repay 

what  is  received,  to  restore. 
Refusal,  re-fu'-zal,  s.  88.     The  act  of  refusing,  de- 
nial of  any  thing  demanded  or  solicited ;  the  preemption, 
the  right  of  having  any  thing  before  another,  option. 
To  Refuse,  re-fuze',  v.  a.  495.    To  deny  what  is  so- 
licited or  required;  to  reject,  to  dismiss  without  a  grant. 
To  Refuse,  re-fuze',  v.  n.  Not  to  accept. 
Refuse,  ref'-use,  s.  437.  492.     That  which  remains 
disregarded  when  the  rest  is  taken.  .      •  u- 

lhave  given  the  sharp  and  hissing  sound  to  the  « in  this 
word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  substantives  of  this  form 
which  have  a  corresponding  verb,  and  imagine  lhave  thebi^st 
usage  on  my  side,  though  none  of  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  VV.  Johnston,  have  made  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Refuser,  re-fu'-zur,  S.  98.    He  who  refuses. 
Refutal,  re-fu'-tal,  S.  88.  Refutation. 
Refutation,  ref-fu-ta'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  refuting, 

the  act  of  proving  false  or  erroneous. 
To  Refute,  re-fute',  v.  a.  To  prove  false  or  erroneous. 
To  Regain,  re-gane',  v.  a.  To  recover,  to  gain  anew. 
Regal,  re-gal,  a.    Royal,  kingly. 
To  Regale,  re-gale',  v.  a.    To  refresh,  to  entertain, 
to  gratify. 

1     I,  /     2  X   _     Refreshment,  enter 


Regalement,  re-gale'-raent,  s. 
tainment. 

Regalia,  re-ga-le-a,  s.92.  113.  Ensigns  of  royalty. 
Regality,  re-gal'-e-te,  s.  Royalty,  sovereignty,  king- 
To  Regard,  re-gard',  v.  a.  92.  160.     To  val.ie,  to 
attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to  observe,  to  remark  ;  to 
pay  attention  to ;  to  respect,  to  have  relation  to ;  to  look 
towards. 

Regard,  re-gard',  s.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  im- 
portance; respect,  reverence;  note,  eminence;  respect, 
account;  relation,  reference;  look,  aspect  directed  to  an- 
other.—  See  Guard. 

Regard  ABLE,  re-gard'- a-bl,  a.  Observable ;  worthy 
of  notice. 

Regarder,  re-gard'-ur,  98.    One  that  regards. 
Regardful,  re-giird'ful,  a.  Attentive,  taking  notice  of. 
Regardfully,  re-gard'-ful-e,  ad.    Attentively,  heed 

fuliy ;  respectfully. 
Regardless,  re-gard -les,  a.  Heedless,  negligent,  in 

RegIrdlessly,  re-gard'-les-le,  ad.  Without  heed. 
Regardlessness,  re-gard'-les-nes,  s.  Heedlessness, 

negligence,  inattention. 
Regency,  re'-jen-se,  s.    Authority,  government;  vica 

rioufl  government;  the  district  governed  by  a  vicegerent; 

those  to  wJiom  vicarious  regality  is  intrusted. 
To  Regenerate,  re-jen'-er-ate,  v.  a.  To  reproduce, 

to  produce  anew  ;  to  make  to  be  born  anew;  to  renew  by 

the  change  of  carnal  nature  to  a  Christian  life. 
Rkgenerate,  re-jen'-er-at,  a.  91.    Reproduced;  born 

anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life. 
Regeneration,  re-jen-er-a -shun,  s.     New  birth, 

birth  by  grace  from  carnal  affections  to  a  Christian  life. 
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Regeveratejtess,  re-j^n'-lr-at-n^s,  s. 
Governing,  ruling  ] 
Governor,  ruler; 

Power  of  governing,  de 
The  act  of 
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no  162,  move  164, 


exercising  vi- 
one  invested 


being  regenerate. 
Reg£!vt,  re'-jent,  a. 

carious  authority. 
Regent,  re -jent,  s. 

with  vicarious  royalty. 
Regextship,  re'-jent-ship,  s 

puted  authority. 
Regermiivation,  re-jer-rae-na-shun,  s. 

sprouting  again. 
Regible,  red'-je-bl,  a.  405.  Governable. 
Regicide,  red'-je-side,  s.  143.    Murderer  of  his  king; 

murder  of  his  king. 
Regimen,  red'-je-m^n,  s.    That  care  in  diet  and  liv- 
ing that  is  suitable  to  every  particular  course  of  medicine, 
jrj^  The  w  ord  or  member  of  a  sentence  governed  by  a  verb  ; 
as,  Evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  where  good 
manners  may  be  said  to  be  the  regimen,  or  part  of  the  sen- 
tence governed  by  the  verb  corrupts. 
Regiment,  red'-je-ment,  s.     Established  government, 

f olity  ;  rule,  authority ;  a  body  of  soldiers  under  one  co- 
ouel. 

Regimental,  red-je-ment'-al,  o.  Belonging  to  a  re- 
giment; military. 

Regimentals,  red-je-men'-tals,  s.  The  uniform  mi- 
litary dress  of  a  regiment. 

Region,  re-jiin,  s.  290.  Tract  of  land,  country,  tract 
of  space ;  part  of  the  body,  within  ;  place. 

Register,  red'-jis-tiir,  s.  98.  An  account  of  any  thing 
regularly  kept;  the  oflicer  whose  business  is  to  keep  the 
register. 

To  Register,  red'-jis-tur,  v.  a.     To  record,  to  pre 

serve  by  authenlick  accounts. 
Registry,  red'-jis-tre,  s.    The  act  of  inserting  in  the 

register ;  the  place  where  the  register  is  kept ;  a  series  of 

facts  recorded. 
Regnant,  reg'-iiant,  a.    Reigning,  predominant,  pre 

valent,  having  power. 
To  Regorge,  re-gorge',  v.  a.  To  vomit  up,  to  throw 

back;  to  swallow  eagerly;  to  swallow  back. 
To  Re  GRAFT,  re-gratV,  v.  a.     To  graft  again. 
To  Regrant,  re-grant',  v.  a.    To  grant  back. 
To  Regrate,  re-grate',  v.  a.     To  offend,  to  shock; 

not  used;  to  engross,  to  forestall. 
Regrater,  re-grate'-ur,  s.  98.  Forestaller,  engrosser 
To  Regreet,  re-greet',  v.  a.    To  re-salute,  to  greet 

a  second  time. 

Regreet,  re-greet',  S.  Return  or  exchange  of  salutation 
Regress,  re'-gres,  s.     Passage  back,  power  of  passing 
back. 

Regression,  re-gresh'-un,  s.  The  act  of  returning  or 
going  back. 

Regret,  re-gret',  s.  Vexation  at  something  past,  bitter 

ness  of  reflection;  grief,  sorrow. 
To  Regret,  re-gr^t',  v.  a.    To  repeat,  to  grieve  at. 
Reguerdon,  re-g^r'-dun,  s.       Reward,  recompense 

Obsolete. —  See  Guerdon. 
Rbgvlar,  reg'-u-lar,  a.  179.   Agreeable  to  rule,  con 

Hinting  with  the  mode  prescribed  ;  governed  by  strict  regula 

tioMH;  having  sides  or  surfaces  composed  of  equal  figures; 

instituted  or  initiated  according  to  established  forms 
Regular,  reg'-u-Iar,  .s.  In  the  Roman  Catholick  Church, 

all  persons  are  said  to  be  regulars,  that  profess  and  fol 

low  a  certain  rule  of  life,  and  observe  the  three  vows  of 

poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
REGirLARiTv,  reg-u-Iar'-e-te,  s.  Agreeableneas  to  rule 

method,  certain  order. 
RKcrLARLY,  r^g'-u-lar-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  concordant 

to  rule. 

To  Rf-Gt'LATK,  r^g'-u-lAte,  V.  a.  To  adjust  by  rule  or 

m«  thod  ;  to  dirrci. 
Rkgvlatiox,  r?'g  u-lii'-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  rcgulat 

ing;  method,  thr  etfoct  of  regulation. 
Regulator,  r^ff'-ii  la-tftr,  s  521.  One  that  regulates; 

thiit  part  of  a  machine  whirh  m;ikt:H  the  motion  eqiiabl 
To  llEGrnGiTATK,  re-gAr'-je  tate,  v.  a.     To  throw 

back,  to  pour  bark. 

RKGrRClTATlo\,  re  gAr-je-ta-sllAii,  n.  Resorption 
the  act  of  swallowing  back. 


To  Rehear,  re-here',  v.  a.    To  hear  again. 
Rehearsal,  re-her'-sal,  s.  442.     Repetition,  recital; 

the  recital  of  any  thing  previous  to  publick  exhibition. 
To  Rehearse,  re-herse',  v.  a.    To  repeat,  to  recite; 

to  relate,  to  tell;  to  recite  previously  to  publick  exhibition. 
To  Reject,  re-jekt',  v.  a.     To  dismiss  without  com- 
pliance with  proposal  or  acceptance  of  offer ;  to  cast  off, 
to  make  an  abject;  to  refuse,  not  to  accept;  to  throw  aside. 
Rejection,  re-jek'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  casting  offer 

throwing  aside. 
To  Reign,  rane,  v.  n.  249.  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sover- 
eign authority;  to  be  predomiuaut,  to  prevail;  to  obtain 
power  or  dominion. 
Reign,  rane,  s.  385.     Royal  authority,  sovereignty ; 

time  of  a  king's  government;  kingdom,  dominions. 
To  Reimeody,  re-ira-bod'-e,  v.  n.  To  imbody  again. 
To  Reimburse,  re-Im-burse',  v.  a.    To  repay,  to  re- 
pair loss  or  expense  by  an  equivalent. 
Reimbursement,  re-im-btirse'-ment,  s.  Reparation 
or  repayment. 

To  Reimpregnate,  re-!ra-pr%'-nate,  v.  a.  To  im- 
pregnate anew. 

Reimpression,  re-!m-presh'-un,  s.  A  second  or  re- 
peated impression. 

Rein,  r«ine,  s.  249.  The  part  of  the  bridle  which  ex- 
tends from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or  rider's  hand ; 
used  as  an  instrument  of  government,  or  for  government; 
to  give  the  reins,  to  give  license. 

To  Rein,  rane,  v.  a.  To  govern  by  a  hridle;  to  re- 
strain, to  control. 

Reins,  ranz,  s.  The  kidneys,  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

To  Reinsert,  re-in-sert',  v,  a.  To  insert  a  second 
tim^. 

To  Reinspire,  re-in-spire',  v.  a.    To  inspire  anew. 
To  Reinstall,  re-In-stall',  v.  a.  406.  To  seat  again ; 

to  put  again  in  possession. 
To  Reinstate,  re-in-state',  v.  a.     To  put  again  in 

possession. 

To  Rbintegr.ite,  re-in'-te-grate,  v.  a.     To  renew 

M'ith  regard  to  any  state  or  quality. 
To  Reinvest,  re-in-vest',  v.  a.    To  invest  anew. 
To  Rejoice,  re-joese',  v.  n.  299.    To  be  glad,  to  joy, 

to  exult. 

To  Rejoice,  re-joese',  v.  a.  To  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 

Rejoicer,  re-joe'-sur,  s.  98.    One  that  rejoices. 

To  Rejoin,  re-join',  v.  a.  299.     To  join  again;  to 

meet  one  again. 
To  Rejoin,  re-jo!n',  v.  n.    To  answer  to  a  reply. 
Rejoinder,  re-join'-dur,  s.  98.     Answer  to  a  reply; 

reply,  answer. 

To  Reiterate,  re-it'-ter-ate,  v.  a.  To  repeat  again 
and  again.         ^  t,  a 

Reiteration,  re-lt-t^.r-a'-shun,  s.  Repetition. 

7b  Rejudge,  re-jt'idje',  v.  a.  To  re-examine;  to  re- 
view, to  recall  to  a  new  trial. 

To  Rekindle,  re-kin'-dl,  v.  a.  To  set  on  lire  again. 

To  Relapse,  re-Iiipse',  V.  n.  To  fall  back  into  \ice 
and  crrour ;  to  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery  to  sickness. 

Relapse,  re-iapse',  s  Fall  into  vice  or  errour  once 
forsaken;  rcgresision  from  a  state  of  recovery  to  sickness. 

To  Relate,  re-late',  v.  a.  To  tell,  to  recite;  to  ally 
by  kindred. 

To  Relate,  re-late',  v.  n.  To  have  reference,  to  have 
respect  to. 

IIelateu,  re-la-tur,  s.  98.    Teller,  narrator. 
IIelation,  re-la -shun,  S.    Manner  of  belonging  to  any 

Eersen  or  thing;  respect;  reference,  regard;  connexion 
ctween  one  thing  and  another;  kindred,  alliance  of  kin; 
person  related  by  birth  or  marriage,  kinsman,  kinswoman  ; 
narrative,  account. 
Relative,  r^'il'-a-tlv,  a.  158.     Having  relation  ,  rc-j 
sperting;   couMidered  not  abs(»lulely,  but  as  respecting 
something  else. 
Relative,  ril'-a-tiv,  s.     Relation,  kinsman;  prnnouii 
answering  to  an  antecedent;  somewhat  respecting  s<une 
thing  else.  /  i  » 

Relatively,  r^r  a-tlv  le,  ad.    As  It  respects  some 
thing  else,  not  ab»olutely. 
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Relativeness,  rel -a-tiv-nes,  s. 
relation. 

To  Relax,  re-laks',  v.  a.  To  slacken,  to  make  leas  tense ; 
to  remit,  to  make  less  severe  or  rigorous ,  to  make  less  atten- 
tive or  laborious  ;  to  ease,  to  divert;  to  open,  to  loose. 

To  Relax,  re-laks',  v.  n.  To  be  mild,  to  be  remiss, 
to  be  not  rigorous. 

Relaxation,  rel-aks-a-shun,  s.  530.  Diminution  of 
tension,  the  act  of  loosening ;  cessation  of  restraint;  re- 
mission, abatement  of  rigour ;  remission  of  attention  or 
application. 

Relay,  re-la',  s.    Horses  on  the  road  to  relieve  others. 

To  Release,  re-lese',  v.  a.  227.  To  set  free  from 
confinement  or  .servitude ;  to  set  free  from  pain  ;  to  free  from 
obligation  ;  to  quit,  to  let  go  ;  to  relax,  to  slacken. 

Release,  re-lese',  S.  Dismission  from  confinement,  ser- 
vitude, or  pain  ;  relaxation  of  a  penalty  ;  remission  of  a 
claim;  acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  bj  the  creditor. 

To  Relegate,  rel'-e-gate,  v.  a.  To  banish,  to  exile. 
»  Relegation,  rel-e-ga-sliun,  s.  Exile,  judicial  ba- 
nishment. 

To  Relent,  re-lent',  v.  n.     To  soften,  to  grow  less 
rigid  or  hard;  to  grow  moist;  to  soften  in  temper,  to  grow 
tender;  to  feel  compassion. 
To  Relent,  re-lent',  v.  a.     To  slacken,  to  remit ;  to 

soften,  to  mollify. 
Relentless,  re-lent'-les,  a,     Unpitying,  unmoved  hy 

kindness  or  tenderness. 
Relevant,  rel'-e-vant,  a.  Relieving. — See  Irrelevant. 

tSr  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  apprehended 
that  this  word  was  a  new  coinage  of  the  House  of  Commons  i 
but  upon  consulting  Mr.  Elphiuston,  a  complete  judge  in 
this  case,  I  find  it  has  long  been  a  jurisprudential  word, 
as  he  calls  it,  in  Scotland,  meaning  in/erentia/ or  conc/usri^e,- 
and  that  it  has  only  been  transferred  from  the  Scotch  Bar 
to  the  British  Parliament.   But  that  this  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  French  relevant,  or  the  Latin  re/eyy,  is  certain;  and 
that  relevant  in  this  sense  seems  nea^rly  the.  same  as  relative 
or  related.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  introducing 
technical  words  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  whichisthal 
which  it  generally  has  in  our  parliamentary  debates,  teHd> 
to  overturn  the  most  settled  meaning  of  words,  and,  instead 
of  precision  and  accuracy^  to  create  obscurity  and  confusion 
Rt  LEVATiON,  rel-e-va  -shun,  s.   A  raising  or  lifting  up 
RliLlANCE,  re-li'-anse,      Trust,  dependence,  confidence 
i  Relick,  rCl'-ik,  S.    That  which  remiins,  that  which  is 
left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest;  it  is  [,-enerally  used 
in  the  plural;  it  is  often  taken  for  the  body  deserted  by 
the  soul ;  that  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another  with 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 
i  Relict,  r^l'-lkt,  s.    A  widow,  a  wife  desolate  by  the 
death  of  her  husband. 
Relief,  re-lecf,  s.  275.    The  prominence  of  a  figure 
in  stone  or  metal,  the  seeming  prominence  of  a  picture 
the  recommendation  of  any  thing  by  the  interposition  of 
something  difterent;  alleviation  of  calamity,  mitigation  of 
pain  or  sorrow;  that  which  frees  from  pain  or  sorrow  ;  dis 
mission  of  a  sentinel  from  his  post ;  legal  remedy  of  wrongs 
Relievable,  re-leev'-a-bl,  a.    Capable  of  relief. 
To  Relieve,  re-leev',  v.  a.   To  support,  to  assist ;  to 
case  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  succour  by  assistance ;  to  set  a  sen 
tinel  at  rest,  by  {placing  another  on  his  post;  to  right  by  law 
Reliever,  re-leev'-ur,  s.    One  that  relieves. 
Relievo,  re-leev'-o,  s.    The  prominence  of  a  figure 
or  picture. 

To  Relight,  re-Ute',  v.  a.  393.    To  light  anew. 
Religion,  re-lld'-jun,  s.  290.  Virtue,  as  founded  upon 

reverence  of  God,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards  and 

punishments;  a  system  of  Divine  faith  and  worship,  as 

opposite  to  others. 
Religionist,  re-lid'-jun-ist,  s.  A  bigot  to  anyreligious 

persuasion. 

Religtoiis,  re-lid'-jus,  a.  Pions,  disposed  to  the  dutie 
of  religion;  teaching  religion ;  among  the  Romanists,  bound 
by  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  exact 
strict. 

Religiously,  re-lld'-jus-le,  ad.  Piously,  with  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  religion;  according  to  the  rites  of  religio 
reverently,  with  veneration  ;  exactly,  with  strict  observance 

RELiciOFfiivEss,  rc-lid'-jus-n6s,  S,  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  religioufl. 


any  / 


f.  UnwilliagnesB,  re- 
Unwilling,  acting  with 


To  Reli!\91]ish,  re-ling'-kwish,  v.  a.  408.  To  forsake, 

to  abandon;  to  quit,  to  release,  to  give  up. 
Relingitishment,  re-ling'-kwish-m^nt,  s.  408.  The 

act  of  forsaking. 
Relish,  rel'-lish,  S.    Taste,  the  effect  of  any  thing  on 
the  palate ;  it  is  commonly  used  of  a  jpleasing  taste  ;  taste, 
email  quantity  just  perceptible;   liking,  delight,  in  any 
thing;  sense,  power  of  perceiving  excellence,  taste. 
To  Relish,  rel'-ish,  v.  a.    To  give  a  taste  to 

thing ;  to  taste,  to  have  a  liking. 
To  Relish,  rel'-ish,  v.  n.    To  have  a  pleasing  taste; 

to  give  pleasure ;  to  have  a  flavour. 
Relishable,  rel'-ish-a-bl,  a.    Having  a  relish. 
To  Relive,  re-liv',  v.  n.    To  revive,  to  live  anew. 
To  Relove,  re-lflv',  v.  a.    To  love  in  return. 
Relucent,  re-lu'-sent,  a.    Shining,  transparent. 
Reluctance,  re-luk'-tanse, 
Reluctancy,  re-luk'-tan-se 

pugnance. 
Reluctant,  re-luk'-tant,  a. 
repugnance. 

Reluctation,  rel-luk-ta'-shun,  s.  530.  Repugnance,  j 

resistance. 

To  Relume,  re-lunie',  v.  a.  To  light  anew,  to  rekindle. 
To  Reluminb,  re-lu'-min,  v.  a.    To  light  anew. 
To  Rely,  re-li',  v.  n.     To  lean  upon  with  confidence, 

to  put  trust  in,  to  rest  upon,  to  depend  upon. 
To  Remain,  re-mane',  v.  n.  To  be  left  out  of  a  greater 
quantity  or  number;  to  continue,  to  endure,  to  be  left; 
to  be  left  as  not  comprised. 
Remain,  re-mane',  s.  202.    Relick,  that  which  is  left, 

generally  used  in  the  plural ;  the  body  left  by  the  soul. 
Remainder,  re-mane'-diir,  s.  What  is  left;  the  body 

when  the  soul  is  departed,  remains. 
To  Remake,  re-make',  v.  a.    To  make  anew. 
To  Remand,  re-mand',  v.  a.  79.    To  seud  back,  to 
call  back. 

Remanent,  rem'-raa-nent,  s.    The  part  of  remaining. 

ttr  1  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  w  ord, 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  jjer/nanent :  the  a  in  both  remaneo 
and  permaneo  is  short,  if  that  be  any  rule.  —  See  Principles, 
\o.  503,  e.  It  is  highly  probable  that  remnant  is  but  an 
abbreviation  of  the  present  w  ord. 

Remark,  re-mark',  s.  78.     Observation,  note,  notice 
taken. 

'}'■)  Remark,  re-mark',  v.  a.    To  note,  to  observe,  to 

distinguish,  to  point  out,  to  mark. 
Remarkable,  re-mark'-a-bl,  a.    Observable,  worthy 
of  note. 

Remarkableness,  re-mark'-a-bl-n^s,  s.  Observable- 

ness,  worthiness  of  observation. 
Remarkably,  re-mftrk'-a-ble,  ad.    Observably,  in  a 

manner  worthy  of  observation. 
Remarker,  re-mark'-ur,  s.  98. 
remarks. 

Remediable,  re-me'-de-a-bl,  a. 
Remediate,  re-me'-de-at^  a.  91. 
remedy. 

Remediless,  rem'-me-de-les,  a.  Not  admitting  remedy, 
irreparable,  cureless. 

fCr  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon  the  second 
syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  as  Mr.  IVares  observes,  Dr.  Johnson 
has,  on  the  authority  of  these  authors,  adopted  this  accen- 
tuation:  "But  this,"  says  Mr.  IXares,  "is  irregular  ;  for  every 
monosyllabic  termination,  added  to  a  word  accented  on  the 
antepenult,  throws  the  accent  to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
end."  With  great  respect  for  Mr.  Nares's  opinion  on  this 
subject,  1  should  think  a  much  easier  and  more  general  rule 
might  be  laid  down  for  all  words  of  this  kind,  which  is,  that 
(hose  words,  which  take  the  Saxon  terminations  after  them, 
as  er,  less,  nes.s,  lessness,  ly,  etc.  preserve  the  accent  of  the 
radical  word;  therefore,  thin  and  the  following  word  ought 
to  have  the  same  accent  as  remedv,  from  which  they  are 
formed. —  See  Principles,  No.  189.501. 

Remedilessness,  rem'-e-de-les-nes,  s.  Incurableness. 
Remedy,  rem'-me-de,  s.     A  medicine  by  which  any 
illness  is  cured ;  cure  of  any  uneasiness  ;  that  which  counter- 
acts any  evil ;  reparation,  means  of  repairing  any  hurt. 
To  Remedy,  rem'-me  de,  v.  a.     To  cure,  to  heal 
to  repair  or  remove  mischief. 


Observer,  one  that 

Capable  of  remedy. 
Medicinal,  affording 
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bur,  V.  a.    To  bear  in  mind 
to  call  to  mind;  to  mention;  to 
j)ut  Ml  iniiid,  to  force  to  recollect,  to  remind. 


To  Reme>tber,  re-mem 

any  thing;  to  recollect 

j)ut  ill  iniiid,  to  force         ^     ^  . 
Rememberer,  re-mem'-bur-iir,  s.  One  who  remembers. 
Kemembrance,   re-mem'-branse,   s.      Retention  in 

memor}-;  recollection,  revival  of  any  idea;  accoiint  pre- 

Kierved  ;  memorial;  a  token  by  which  any  one  is  kept  in 

the  memory. 

Remembrancer,  re-raem'-bran-sur,  s.  One  that 
reminds,  one  that  puts  in  mind ;  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  Remigrate,  rem'-e-grate,  v.  n.  513.  To  remove 
back  again. 

Remigratioiv,  rem-e-gra'-shun,  s.  Removal  back 
again. 

To  Remitvd,  re-mlnd',  v.  a.  To  put  in  mind,  to  force 
to  remember. 

Remimscence,  rem-me-nis'-sense,  s.  510.  Recollec- 
tion, recovery  of  ideas. 

Remimsce\tiai.,  rera-me-nis-sen'-shal,  a.  Relating 
to  reminiscence. 

Remiss,  re-mis',  a.    Slack ;  slothful ;  not  intense. 

Remissible,  re-mls'-se-bl,  a.  509.  Admitting  forgive- 
ness. 

Remission,  re-mish'-un,  s.     Abatement,  relaxation; 
cessation  of  intenseness ;  in  Physick,  Remission  is  w  h 
a  distemper  abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off  before  it 
returns  again  ;  release ;  forgiveness,  pardon. 

Rkmissly,  re-mis' -le,  ad.  Carelessly,  negligently; 
slackly. 

Remissness,  re-mis'-nes,  s.    Carelessness,  negligence. 

To  Remit,  re-mit',  v.  a.  To  relax;  to  forgive  a 
punishmeat;  to  pardon  a  fault;  to  resign;  to  refer;  to  put 
again  in  custody;  to  send  money  to  a  distant  place. 


To  Remit,  re-inlt ,  v.  n.    To  slacken,  to  grow  less 
intense;  to  abate  by  growing  less  eager;  in  Physick,  to 
grow  by  intervals  less  violent. 
Remitmext,  re-mit'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  remitting  to 
custody. 

Remittance,  re-mit'-tanse,  s.  The  act  of  paying 
money  at  a  distant  place ;  sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 

Remitter,  re- mit'-tiir,  s.  98.  In  Common  Law,  a 
restitution  of  one  that  hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, and  is  seised  of  them  by  his  latter  title,  unto  his 
title  that  is  more  ancient,  in  case  where  the  latter  is 
defective. 

Remnant,  rem'-nant,  s.    Residue,  that  which  is  left. 
Remnant,  rSm'-niint,  a.    Remaining,  yet  left. 
Remolten,  re-mol  -tn,  part.  103.    Melted  again. 
Remonstrance,  re  inon  -stranse,  s.    Show,  d  iscovery  ; 

not  used;  strong  representation. 
To  Remonstra  te,  re-mon'-strate,  v.  n.    To  make  a 

strong  representation,  to  show  reasons. 
Rkmora,  rSm'-o-ra,  s.  92.  503.    A  let  or  obstacle ;  a 

lif^h  or  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to  ships  and  retards  their 

passage  through  the  water. 
Remorse,  re-morse',  or  re-morse',  s.    Pain  of  guilt; 

anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

j^r  Or.  Kenrick,  Mr.  INares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  several  re- 
Bpectable  speakers,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  second  manner; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  first;  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  analogy  and  the  best 
usage  on  their  side.  The  iinal  e  does  not  lengthen  the  o, 
but  serves  only  to  keep  the  «  from  going  into  the  sound  of  z. 
Rkmorsefcl,  re-mors'-ful,  a.  Tender,  compassionate. 

!Not  used. 

Remorseless,  re-raors'-l5s, 
fiavage. 

Remote, re-mote',  a.  Distant 
Remotkly,  re-iiiote'-le,  ad. 
Remoteness,  re-inote'-n^s,  s 
Remotion,  re  iikV  shun,  s. 

Htatn  of  being  reniii\  i:d  to  a  distance. 
Removable,  n'-iu6ov'-a-bl,o.  Such  ae  may  be  removed. 

—  S«:e  jMovftJ/tlf. 
Removal,  re  iiii'rftv'-al,  s.  88.    The  act  of  putting  out 

of  any  pbicr;  the  art  of  putting  away;  dismist^ion  from  a 

poHf  ;  the;  H[iilv  of  b<;ing  rt  iiiovrd 
7'o  Rkmove,  re-mftov',  v.  a.    To  put  from  ita  place, 

to  luLu  or  put  away  ;  to  place  at  a  diHluncu 
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To  Remove,  re-moov',  v.  n.    To  change  place  j  to  go 

from  one  place  to  another. 
Remove,  re-mo(^v',  s.  Change  of  place;  translation 
of  one  to  the  place  of  another;  departure,  act  of  going 
aw  ay;  the  act  of  changing  place;  a  step  in  the  scale  of 
gradation;  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon  different  feet. 
Removed,  re-moOvd',  part.  a.  Remote,  separate  from 
others. 

Removednes?,  re-moSv'-ed-nes,  s.  364.    The  state 

of  being  removed,  remoteness. 
Remover,  re-moov'-iir,  s.  98.    One  that  removes. 
To  Remount,  re-mount',  v.  n.    To  mount  again. 
Remuneraele,  re-mu'-ner-a-bl,  a.  Rewardable. 
To  Remunerate,  re-mu'-ner-ate,  v.  a.    To  reward, 
to  requite. 

Remuneration,  re-mu-n6r-a,'-shun,  s.    Reward,  re- 
quital. 

Remunerative,  re-rau'-ner-a-tlv,  a.     Exercised  in 

giving  rewards. 
To  Re  MURMUR,  re-mur'-mur,  v.  a.     To  utter  back 

in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  low  hoarse  sounds. 
To  Remurmur,  re-mtir'-mur,  v.  n.    To  murmur  back, 

to  echo  a  low  hoarse  sound. 
Renard,  ren'-nard,  s.  88.    The  name  of  a  fox. 
Renascent,  re-nas'-sent,  a.     Produced  again,  rising 

again  into  being. 
Renascible,  re-nas'-se-bl,  a.  405.     Possible  to  be 

produced  again. 
To  Renavigate,  re-nav'-ve-gate,  v.  a.  To  sail  again. 
Rencounter,  reii-koim'-tur,  s.  313.   Clash,  collision; 
personal  opposition;  loose  or  casual  engagement;  sudden 
combat  without  premeditation. 
To  Rencounter,  ren-koun'-tur,  v.  n.    To  clash,  to 

meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly  ;  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 
To  Rend,  rend,  v.  a,     Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Rent. 

To  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 
Render,  rend'-iir,  s.  98.    One  that  rends,  a  tearer. 
To  Render,  rCn'-dur,  v.  a.    To  return,  to  pay  back ; 
to  restore;  to  invest  with  qualities,  to  make;  to  translate; 
to  surrender,  to  yield,  to  give  up ;  to  offer,  to  give  to 
be  used. 

Render,  ren'-dur,  s.    Surrender.  Obsolete. 
Rendezvous,  ren-de-vOoz',  s.  315.  Assembly,  meeting 
appointed ;  place  appointed  for  an  assembly. 


a.      Unpitying,  cruel 

removed  far  off;  foreign. 
At  a  distance. 

State  «)f  being  remote, 
rhe  act  of  removing,  the 


To  Rendezvous, 


place  appoiiited. 

j^S"  This  word  is  in  such 


V.  a.    To  meet  at  a 

universal  use  as  to  be  perfectly 
anglicised ;  and  those  wbo  leave  out  the  «  at  the  end,  in 
compliment  to  the  French  language,  show  but  little  taste  in 
their  proruiuciatiou  of  English.  To  this  letter,  in  this  word, 
as  well  as  in  several  other  w  ords,  may  be  applied  the  judicious 
advice  of  Pope : 

"In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold; 
"  Alike  fantastick,  if  too  new  or  old : 
"  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd, 
"i\or  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

Rendition,  ren-dlsh'-un,  s.    Surrendering,  the  act  of 

yielding. 

Renegade,  rSn'-ne-e-ade,  i        ^     ^,  ,  ... 

'    2       I         ,1    >  S.     One  that  npostatizea 
Reimegado,  ren-ue-ga-do,  ) 

from  the  faith,  an  apostate;  one  who  deserts  to  be  enemy, 

a  revolter.  —  See  Lumbago. 
To  Renege,  re-neeg',  v.  a.    To  disown. 
To  Renew,  re-mV,  v.  a.    To  restore  to  the  former 

slate;  to  repeal,  to  put  again  in  act;  to  begin  again;  iu 

Theology,  to  iiiiike  anew,  to  transform  to  new  life. 
Removable,  re-nu'-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  renewed. 
RioNEWAL,  re-nu'-iil,  s.  88.     The  act  of  renewing; 

renovation. 

Remtency,  re-ni'-t^n-eo,  s.  That  resistance  in  solid 
bodies,  w  hen  they  press  upon,  or  are  impelled  one  against 
another. 

cTv  This  word  and  the  following  were  in  Dr.  Johnson  s 
third  edition,  folio,  accented  on  the  second  syllable;  but 
in  the  sixth  edition,  quarto,  they  have  the  accent  on  the 
lirHi.  This  hitter  accenluaiioii,  it  must  be  allovxrd,  is  nioro 
agrcj-able  to  Knglit-h  analog},  Hee  Principles,  \o.  ."itW,  A  ; 
1)01  there  is  an  analogy  that  the  learnetl  ine  very  fond  of 
.idiiptiiig,  which  is,  llial  \« lien  a  word  from  the  Latin  cuutaius 
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the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  original,  the  accent  of 
the  oriffiual  should  then  be  preserved;  and  as  the  accent 
of  renitens  is  on  the  second  syllable,  the  word  renitent 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second  likewise.  For  my 
own  part  I  approve  of  our  own  analogy,  both  in  accent  and 
quantity;  bat  it  is  the  business  of  a  prosodist  to  give  the 
usage  as  well  as  analogy;  and  were  this  word  and  its  form- 
ative renitency  to  be  brought  into  common  use,  1  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Latin  analogy,  that  of  accenting  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable,  w  ould  generally  prevail,  lliis 
may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  suffrages  we  have  font; 
namely,  Mr.  IShei  idan,  Dr.Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  and 
Entick,  who  are  opposed  by  no  Dictionary  I  have  consulted 
but  by  Scott's  Bailey. 

Bemtent,  re-ni'-tent,  a.  Acting  against  any  impulse 
by  elastick  power. 

Rex\et,  ren'-nit,  s.  The  ingredient  with  which  milk 
is  coagulated,  iu  order  to  make  cheese ;  a  kind  of  apple. 
—  See  Munnct. 

To  Rexovate,  ren'-no-vate,  v.  a.  To  renew,  to  re- 
store to  the  first  state. 

Renotation,  reu-no-va'-shun,  s.  Renewal,  the  act  of 
renewing. 

To  Reaounce,  re-noiinse,  v.  a.  313.  To  disown,  to 
abnegate. 

Retsoi  acemext,  re-ii6unse'-ment,  s.  Act  of  renounc- 
ing, ciation. 

Be\om  x,  re-noiW,  s.  322.  Fame,  celebrity,  praise 
widc.j  spread. 

To  Rexowx,  re-noun',  v.  a.    To  make  famous. 

Rexowxed,  re-nound',  part.  a.  359.  Famous,  cele- 
brated, jeminent. 

Rext,  rent,  s.    A  treat,  a  laceration. 

To  Rext,  rent,  v.  a.    To  tear,  to  lacerate. 

Rext,  rent,  S.  Revenue,  annual  payment;  money  paid 
for  any  thing  held  of  another. 

To  Rext,  rent,  v.  a.  To  hold  by  paying  rent ;  to  set 
to  a  tenant. 

Rextable,  rent'-a-bl,  a.  405.    That  may  be  rented. 
Rextal,  rent'-al,  s.    Schedule  or  account  of  rents. 
Rexter,  rent'-dr,  s.  98.  He  that  holds  by  paying  rent 
Rextjxciatiox,  re-nun-slie-a-shun,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
nouncing. —  See  Pronunciation. 
To  Reordaix,  re-6r-t!ane',  v.  a.     To  ordain  again, 
on  supposition  of  some  defect  in  the  commission  of  mi 
nistry.  11/  a 

Reordixatiox,  re-or-de-na -shun,  s.    Repetition  of 

ordination.  ^  ^    ^  ^ 

To  Repacify,  re-pas'-se-fi,  v.  a.    To  pacify  again. 
Repaid,  re-pade'.  Part,  of  Repay. 
To  Repair,  re-pare',  v.  a.  202.   To  restore  after  in 
jury  or  dilapidation  ;  to  amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent 
to  fill  up  aneWj  by  something  put  in  the  place  of  what  is  lost. 
Repair,  re-pare',  s.    Reparation,  supply  of  loss,  resto 

ration  after  dilapidation. 
To  Repair,  re-pare',  v.  n.  To  go,  to  betake  himself. 
Repair,  re-pare',  s.     Resort,  abode;  act  of  betaking 

himself  any  whither. 
Repairer,  re-pare'-ur,  s.  98.    Amender,  restorer. 
I  Reparable,  rep'-par-a-bl,  a.  531.    Capable  of  being 
amended  or  retrieved.  —  See  Irreparable. 
ReparabIiY,  rep'-par-a-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  capable 

of  remedy  by  restoration,  amendment  or  supply. 
Reparatiox,  rep-pa-ra'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  repair 
ing;  supply  of  what  is  wasted;  recompense  for  any  in 
jury,  amends. 

Reparative,  re-par'-ra-tiv,  s.  512.  Whatever  makes 
amends. 

/  Repartee,  rep-par-tee',  S.    Smart  reply. 
To  Repass,  re-pas',  v.  a.  To  pass  again,  to  pass  back 
To  Repass,  re-pas',  v.  n.    To  go  back  in  a  road. 
Repast,  re-past',  s,    A  meal,  act  of  taking  food ;  food 
victuals. 

To  Repast,  re-past',  v.  a.    To  feed,  to  feast. 
Repasture,  re-pas'-tshure,  s.  403.  Entertainment. 
To  Repay,  re-pa,  v.  a.    To  pay  back  in  return, 

requital,  or  in  revenge;  to  recompense;  to  requite  either 

good  or  ill. 


—  6il  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 
Repayment,  re-pa'-mSnt,  s.    The  act  of  repaying; 

To  recall ;  to  abro- 
revocation, 


the  thing  repaid 
To  Repeal,  re-pele,  v.  a.  227. 

gate,  to  revoke. 
Repeal,  re-pele',  S.     Recall  from  exile 

abrogation. 

To  Repeat,  re-pete ,  v.  a.  227.     To  use  again,  to  do 
again  ;  to  speak  again  ;  to  try  again ;  to  recite,  to  rehearse. 
Repeatedly,  re-pe'-ted-le,  ad.  Over  and  over,  more 
than  once. 

Repeater,  re-pe'-tiir,  s.  98.     One  that  repeats,  one 
that  recites;  a  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will  by 
compression  of  a  spring. 
To  Repel,  re-pel',  v.  a.    To  drive  back  any  thing;  to 

drive  back  an  assailant. 
To  Repel,  re-pel',  v.  n.    To  act  with  force  contrary 
to  force  impressed;  to  Repel  in  medicine,  is  to  prevent 
such  an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part,  as  m  ould 
raise  it  into  a  turnour. 
Repellext,  re-pel'-lent,  s.    An  application  that  has  a 

repelling  powcr.^  ^ 
Repeller,  re-pel'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  repels. 
To  Repext,  re-pCnt',  v.  n.     To  think  on  any  thing 
past  with  sorrow;  to  express  sorrow  lor  something  past; 
to  have  such  sorrow  f  or  sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life. 
To  Repent,  re-pent',  v.  a.     To  remember  with  sor- 
row ;  to  remember  with  pious  sorrow ;  it  is  used  with  the 
reciprocal  pro.ioun.      ^  ^ 
Repentaxce,  re-pent'-anse,  s.     Sorrow  for  any  thing 
past ;  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  newness  of  life, 
penitence.  ^ 
Repext axt,  re-pent'-ant,  a.    Sorrowful  for  the  past; 

sorrowful  for  sin;  expressing  sorrow  for  sin. 
To  Repeople,  re-pee'-pl,  v.  a.  To  stock  with  people 

To  Repercuss,  re-per-kiis ,  v.  a.    To  beat  back,  to 

drive  back.  ■>    ,  1 

Repercussion,  re-per-kush  -un,  s.    The  act  of  driv- 
ing back,  rebound.  ^  ^ 
Repercussive,  re-per-kus'-siv,  a.    Having  the  power 
of  driving  back,  or  causing  a  rebound;  repellent;  driven 
back,  rebounding,       ^     „    ,  ,  ' 
Repertitiols,  rep-per-tlsh  -us,  a.  Found,  gained  by 

finding.  ,     ™      21  k-io 

Repertory,  rep'-per-tur-e,  s.  512.  A  treasury,  a  ma- 
gazine. 

Repetition,  rep-e-tish  -un,  s.  531.    Iteration  of  the 
same  thing ;  recital  of  the  same  words  over  again,  the 
act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing;  recital  from  memory,  as 
distinct  from  reading. 
To  Repine,  re-pine',  v.  n.  To  fret,  to  vex  one's  self, 

to  be  discontented. 
Repiner,  re-pine'-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  frets  or  murmurs. 
To  Replace,  re-plase',  v.  a.  To  put  again  in  the  former 

place  ;  to  put  in  a  new  place. 
To  Replait,  re-plate',  v.  a.    To  fold  one  part  often 

over  another.  ^  ^ 

To  Replant,  re-plant',  v.  a.    To  plant  anew. 
Replantation,  re-plan-ta'-sluin,  s.  The  act  of  plant- 
ing again. 

To  Replenish,  re-j)len'-nisli,  v.  a.    To  stock,  to  fill; 

to  consummate,  to  complete. 
To  Replemsh,  re-plen'-nisli,  v.  n.    To  be  stocked. 
Replete,  re  plete',  a.    Full,  completely  filled. 
Repletion,  re-ple'-shun,  s.    The  state  of  being  over 

Repleviable,  re-pl§v'-ve-a-bl,  a.    That  may  be  re- 

To^Replevin,  i;5-plgy'-vln,i     ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

To  Replevy,  re-plev-ve,  J 

set  at  liberty  any  thing  seized,  upon  security  given. 
Replication,  rep-ple-ka'-shun,  s.  531.  Rebound, 

repercussion ;  reply,  ansAver. 
Replier,  re-pli'-ur,  s.  98.     He  that  makes  a  return 
to  an  answer. 

To  Reply,  re-pli',  v.  n.    To  answer,  to  make  a  return 
to  an  answer. 


Reply,  re-pli',  s. 


Answer, 
Eee 


return  to  an  answer. 
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CS-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107 


no  162,m5ve  16  i, 


3(>5.    State  of  being 

To  lay  up,  to  lodge 

The  act  of  replacing. 
A  place  where  any 

To  possess  again. 
To  reprove,  to 


To  Repolish,  re-pol'-lisli,  v.  a.    To  polish  again. 
To  Report,  re-port',  v.  a.      To  noise  by  popular 

Tumour;  to  give  repute;  to  give  an  account  of. 
Report,  re-port',  s.    Rumour,  popular  fame;  repute, 

publick  character;  account  given  by  lawyers  of  cases; 

sound,  repercussion^.  ^ 
Reporter,  re-port'-ur,  s.  98.  Relater,  one  that  gives 

an  account.        ,1,2  , 
Reportixgly,  re-port -ing"-le,  ad.    By  common  fame. 
Reposal,  re-po'-zal,  s.  88.    The  act  of  reposing. 
To  Repose,  re-poze',  v.  a.    To  lay  to  rest;  to  place 

as  in  confidence  or  trust. 
To  Repose,  re-poze',  v.  n.    To  sleep,  to  be  at  rest ; 

to  rest  in  coniideuce. 
Repose,  re-poze',  s.    Sleep,  rest,  quiet;  cause  of  rest. 
Reposedxess,  re-po'-zed-nfis,  s. 

at  rest. 

To  Reposite,  re-p6z'-zit,  v.  a. 

as  in  a  place  of  safety.  ^  ^ 
Reposition,  re-po-zish'-un,  s. 
Repository,  re-poz'-e-tur-e,  s. 

thing  is  safely  laid  up. 
To  Repossess,  re-poz-zes',  v.  a. 
To  Reprehend,  rep-pre-hend',  v.  a. 

chide ;  to  blame,  to  censure. 
Reprehexder,  rep-pre-heiid'-ur,  s.  Blamer,  censurer. 
Reprehensible,  rep-pre-hen'-se-bl,  a.  Blameable, 

censurable.  ^  12/1 

ReprehensibIiENEss,  rep-pre-liea'-se-bl-n^s,  s.  Bla 

meableness.  ^         ^        /    ,  1 

Reprehensibly,  rep-pre-hen'-se-ble,  ad.  Blameably 
Reprehension,  rep-pre-hen'-shun,  s.    Reproof,  open 

blame.  ^        ^  ^ 

Reprehensive,  rep-pre-hen'-siv,  a.  Given  in  reproof. 
To  Represent,  rep-pre-zent',  v.  a.     To  exhibit,  as 

if  the  thing  exhibited  were  present;  to  describe,  to  sho\\ 

in  any  particular  character;  to  fill  the  place  of  another 

by  a  vicarious  character;  to  exhibit,  to  show. 
Representation,  rep-pre-zen-ta'-shun,  s.  Image, 

likeness;  act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  character;  respect 

ful  declaration. 
Representative,  rep-pre-zent'-a-tiv,  a.  512.  Ex 

hibiting  a  similitude;  bearing  the  character  or  power  of 

another.  ^  15/4- 

Representative,  rep-pre-zent  -a-tiv,  s.     One  exhi 

biting  ihelikeness  of  another  ;  one  exercising  the  vicarious 

power  given  by  another  ;  thajt  by  which  any  thing  is  shown 
Represexter,  rep-pre-zent'-ur,  s.     One  who  shows 

or  exhibits ;  one  who  bears  a  vicarious  character. 
Reprbsentmbixt,  rep-pre-zent'-nient,  s.    Image,  or 

idea  proposed,  as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  something. 
To  Repress,  re-pres',  a.  a.     To  crush,  to  put  down, 

to  subdue.  ^  ^ 

Repression,  re-pr^sh'-un,  s.     Act  of  repressing 
Repressive,  re-pres'-siv,  a.  158.     Having  power  to 

repress,  acting  to  repress. 
To  Reprieve,  re-preev',  v.  a.  275.  To  respite  after 

sentence  of  death,  to  give  a  respite 
Reprieve,  re-preev',  s.  275.    Respite  after  sentence 

of  death  ;  respite. 
To  Reprimand,  rep-pre-mand',  v.  a.  79.     To  chide. 

to  reprove. 

Reprimand,  rSp-pre-mand',  s.  Reproof,  reprehension, 
To  Reprint,  re-print',  v.  a.     To  renew  the  impres 

Hiou  of  any  tiling;  to  print  a  new  edition. 
Reprisal,  re-pi  I'-zal,  s.  88.  Something  seized  by  way 

of  retaliation  for  robbery  or  injury. 
Rkprink,  re-prize',  s.    The  act  of  taking  something  in 

retaliation  oi  injury. 

To  Reproach,  re-protsli',  v.  a.  To  censure  in  op 
probriouM  ferniH  ;ih  a  crime;  to  charge  with  a  fault  in  ee 
vere  languiigc;  to  uplTiiid  in  general. 

Reproach,  re-proth.Ii',  s.  2!).").  Cennure,  infamy,  shame 
Repkoachable,  rc-prothh'-a-bl,  a.     Worthy  of  re- 
proach. 

Reproachful,  re-prot>ir  fiil,  a.  Scurrilous,  oppro- 
brioua;  shameful,  infamous,  vile. 


Reproachfully,  re-protsh'-ful-e,  ad  Opprobriously, 
ignominiously,  scurrilously ;  shamefully,  infamously. 

Reprobate,  rep'-pio-bate,  a.  Lost  to  virtue,  lost  to 
grace,  abandoned. 

Reprobate,  rep'-pro-bate,  s.  A  man  lost  to  virtue, 
a  wretch  abandoned  to  wickedness. 

To  Reprobate,  rep'-pro-bate,  v.  a.  To  disallow,  to 
reject;  to  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal  destruction ; 
to  abandon  to  his  sentt  nce,  without  hope  of  pardon. 

Reprobateness,  rep'-pro-bcite-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  reprobate. 

Reprobation,  rep-pro-ba'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  aban- 
doning, or  state  of  being  abandoned  to  eternal  destruction ; 
a  condemnatory  sentence. 

To  Reproduce,  re-pro-duse',  v.  a.  530.    To  produce 

again,  to  produce  anew. 
Reproduction,  re-pro-duk'-shun,    s.     The  act  of 

producing  anew. 
Reproof,  re-prOOf,  s.    Blame  to  the  face,  reprehension. 
Reprovable,  re-proov'-a-bl,  a.  Blameable,  worthy  of 

reprehension. — See  Moveable. 
To  Reprove,  re-proOv',  v.  a.    To  blame,  to  censure ; 

to  charge  to  the  face  m  ilh  a  fault ;  to  chide. 
Reprover,  re-prOov'-ur,  s.    A  reprehender,  one  that 

reproves. 

To  Reprune,  re-pr66n',  v.  a.  339.  To  prune  a  second 
time. 

Reptile,  rep'-til,  a.  140.    Creeping  upon  many  feet. 
Reptile,  rep'-til,  s.    An  animal  that  creeps  upon  many 
feet. 

Republican,  re-pub'-le-kan,  a.    Placing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  people.    ^    ^  ^ 
Republican,  re-pub'-le-kan,  s.     One  who  thinks  a 

commonwealth  without  monarchy  the  best  government. 
Republicanism,  re-pub'-le-kan-izm,  s.  Attachment 

to  a  republican  government. 
Re  PUBLICK,  re-pub' -lik,  s.     Commonwealth,  state  in 

which  the  power  is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 
Repudiable,   re-pu'-de-a-bl,    or  re-pii'-je-a-bl,  a. 

2!)3,  29-1.  3T().    Fit  to  be  rejected  or  divorced. 
To  Repudiate,  re-pu-de-iite,  or  re-pu'-je-ate,  v.  a. 

To  divorce,  to  put  away. 
Repudiation,  re-pu-de-a'-shun,  s.  Divorce,  rejection. 
Repugnance,  re-pug'-nanse, 
Repugnancy,  re-piig-'-nan-se, 

trariety  ;  reluctance,  unwillingness  ; 

passions. 

Repugnant,  re-pug'-nant,  a.    Disobedient;  reluctant; 

contrary,  opposite. 
Repugnantly,  re-pug'-nant-le,  ad.  Contradictorily, 

reluctantly. 

To  Repullulatb,  re-pul'-lu-latc,  v.  n.  To  bud  again 

Repulse,  re-pfilse',  s.  177.  The  condition  of  being 
driven  olf  or  put  aside  from  any  attejnpt. 

To  Repulse,  re-pulse',  v.  a.  To  beat  back,  to  drive  off. 

Repulsion,  re-piil'-shun,  s.  177.  The  act  or  power  of 
driving  off  from  itself. 

Repi  LSiVE,  re-pul'-sh,  a.  Driving  off,  having  the  power 
to  beat  back  or  dri\e  off. 

To  Repurchase,  re-pur'-tsluif,  v.  a.     To  buy  again. 

Reputable,  rep'-pu-tii-bl,  a.  Honourable,  not  infamous  ^ 
—  See  Academy. 

JiEPUTABLY,  rej/-pu-ta-l)le,  ad.     Without  discredit. 

Reputation,  rep-pii  ta'-bhun,  s.  Credit,  honour,  char- 
acter of  good. 

To  Repute,  re-pute',  v.  a.  To  hold,  to  account,  to 
think. 

Repute,  re-pute',  S.  Character,  npulation  ;  established 
opinion. 

Reputeless,  re-pute'-les,  a.  Disreputable,  disgraceful. 
Reqi  est,  re-kw5st',  s.     Petition,  entreaty,  repute, 
credit. 

To  Reviiest,  re-kw^st',  i).  a.  To  ask,  to  solicit,  to 
entreat. 

Revm^ster,  re  l<M^st'-i1r,  .v,  98.    Petitioner,  eolicilor. 
7b  Reviiicken,  re-kuik'-kn,  v.  a.    To  reanimate. 


Inconsistency,  con- 
struggle  of  opposite 


n6r  167,  not  ICS 

Reqi  ie^i,  re'-k\re-em,  s.  A  hymn  in  which  they  im- 
plore for  the  dead  Requiem  or  rest;  rest,  quiet,  peace. 

REtiTRABLE,  rc-kwl'-ra-bl,  a.    Fit  to  be  required. 

To  Require,  re-kwire',  v.  a.  To  demand,  to  ask  a 
thing  as  of  right ;  to  make  necessary,  to  need. 

Requisite,  rek'-we-zU,  a.  Necessary,  required  by 
the  nature  of  things. 

Requisite,  rek'-Ave-zIt,  s.  154.    Any  thing  necessary. 

Requisitely,  rek'-we-zit-le,  ad.  Necessarily,  in  a 
requisite  manner. 

Requisitexess,  rek'-we-z!t-nes,  s.  Necessity,  the 
state  of  being  requisite. 

Requisition,  rek-kwe-zish'-un,  s,  A  requiring  or  de- 
manding of  something. 

Requital,  re-kwi'-tal,  s.  88.  Return  for  any  good  or 
bad  office,  retaliation;  reward,  recompense. 

To  Requite,  re-kwlte',  v.  a.  To  retaliate  good  or  ill, 
to  recompense.   ^  ^ 

Rereward,  rere'-ward,  s 


a.    Relating  to  the  re- 
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To  Resettle,  re-set'-tl,  v.  a.    To  settle  again. 
RESETTLE!WE^T,  re-set'-tl-mcut,  s.    The  act  of  sett- 
ling again  ;  the  state  of  settling  again. 
To  Reside,  re-zide',  v.  n.  447.    To  live,  to  dwell,  to 

be  present;  to  subside. 
Residence,  rcz'-c-dense,  s.  445.    Act  of  dwelling  in  a 
place;  place  of  abode,  dwelling;  that  which  seltles  at  the 
bottom  of  liquors. 
Resident,  rez'-e-dent,  a.  445.     Dwelling  or  having 

abode  in  any  place. 
Resident,  rCz'-e-dent,  s.  An  agent,  minister,  or  officer 
residing  in  any  distant  place  with  the  dignity  of  an  am- 
bassador. -.12/  It 

Reside VTiARY,  rez-e-den'-sher-e,  a.    Holding  resi- 
dence. ,14  K 

Residual,  re-zid'-ju-al,  445, 
Residuary,  re-zid'-ju-ar-e, 

sidue;  relating  to  the  part  remaining, 
Residue,  rez'-ze-du,  s.  445.  The  remaining  part,that 

which  is  left.  ,  mm^ 

To  Resign,  re-zine  ,  v.  a.  445.  447.  To  give  up  a  claim 
or  possession  ;  to  yield  up  ;  to  submit,  particularly  to  sub- 
mit to  providence ;  to  submit  without  resistance  or  murmur. 
Resignation,  rez-zig-na-siiun,s.  The  act  of  resign-) 
ng  or  giving  up  a  claim  or  possession  ;  submission,  unre- 
sisiinn-  acquiescence ;  submission  without  murmur  to  the 
will  olf  God. 

Resigner,  re-zl'-nur,  s.  98.    One  that  resigns. 
Resignment,  re-zme'-ment,  s.    Act  of  resigning. 
Resilience,  re-zil'-e-ense,^ 
Resiliency,  re-zil'-e-en-se. 
leaping  back. 

Resilient,  re-zll'-e-ent,  a.  445.    Starting  or  spring- 
ing back. 

Resilition,  rez-e-lish'-un,  s.  The  act  of  springing  back. 
Resin,  rez'-in,  s.  445.  The  fat  sulphurous  part  of  some 
vegetable,  which  is  natural  or  procured  by  art,  and  will 
incorporate  with  oil  or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous  menstruum. 
Resinous,  rez'-m-us,  a.    Containing  resin,  consisting 
of  resin. 

Resinousness,  rez'-in-us-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

resinous.  „  , 

Resipiscence,  res-e-pis -sense,  s.  510.  Wisdom  after 

the  fact,  repentance. 
To  Resist,  re-zist',  v.  a.  445.  447.    To  oppose,  to  act 
against ;  not  to  giv  e  m  ay. 
to  have  I  Resistance,  re-zist'-anse,  s.    The  act  of  resisting,  op- 
position; the  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external 


The  rear  or  last  troop. 
To  Resail,  re-sale,  v.  a.    To  sail  back. 
Resale,  re -sale,  s.    Sale  at  second  hand. 
To  Resalute,  re-sa-lute',  v.  a.  To  salute  or  greet  anew, 
To  Rescind,  re-sind',  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  to  abrogate  a  law 
Rescission,  re-sizh'-un,  s.     The  act  of  cutting  off, 

abrogation.— See  ^Ibscission. 
Rescissory,  re-siz'-zur-re,  a.  512.    Having  the  power 
to  cut  off. 

To  Rescribe,  re-ski-lbe',  v.  a.    To  write  hack ;  to  write 
over  again. 

Rescript,  re -skript,  s.    Edict  of  an  emperor. 

To  Rescue,  rCs'-ku,  v.  a.    To  set  free  from  any  vio- 
lence, confinement,  or  danger. 

Rescue,  res'-ku,  s.    Deliverance  from  violence,  danger, 
or  confinement. 

Rescuer,  res'-ku-vir,  s.  98.    One  that  rescues. 

Research,  re-sertsh',  s.    Inquiry,  search. 

To  Research,  re-sertsh',  v.  a.  To  examine,  to  inquire. 

7b  Reseat,  re-sete',  v.  a.    To  seat  again. 

Reseizer,  re-se'-zur,  s.  98.    One  that  seizes  again. 

Reseizure,  re-se -zliiiie,  s.  452.     Repeated  seizure, 
seizure  a  second  time.  _ 

Resemblance,  re-zem -blanse,  s.  Likeness,  similitude, 

representation.  .  .  .»  „ 

To  Resemble,  re-zgm'-bl,  v.  a.  445.    To  compare 
to  represent  aa  like  something  else ;  to  be  like 
likeness  to.  ,  ,  . 

To  Resend,  re-  send',  v.  a.  To  send  back,  to  send  again. 
To  Resent,  re-zent',  v.  a.  445.    To  take  well  or  ill ; 

to  take  iil,  to  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront. 
Resenter,  re-zent'-ur,  s.  98. 

ReTe^^ FUL,  re-zent'-ful,  a.    Easily  provoked  to  anger 

and  long  retaining  it-  , 
Resentingly,  re-zgnt'-ing-le,  ad.    With  deep  sense 

with  strong  perception;  Avith  continued  anger. 
Resentment,  re-zent'-ment,  s.  Strong  perception  of 

good  or  ill;  deep  sense  of  injury. 
Reservation,  rgz-Sr-va -shfin,  s.    Reserve  conceal 
ment  of  something  in  the  mind ;  something  kept  back 
something  not  given  up  ;  custody,  state  of  being 
sured  up.  ^         ,  _ 

Reservatory,  re-zer  -va-tur-e,  s.  Dl^i 

any  thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 
To  Reserve,  re-z^rv',  v.  a.  To  keep  in  store,  to  save 
to  some  other  purpose;  to  retain,  to  lay  up  to  a  future  time 
Reserve,  re-zerv',  s.  Something  kept  for  exigence 
something  concealed  in  the  mind;  exception;  modesty,  cau 
tion  in  personal  behaviour.  ,    ^       .  ^  ^ 

Reserved,  re-zgrvd',  a.  359.     Modest,  not  loosely 

free;  sullen,  not  open,  not  frank. 
Reservedly,  re-zervd'-le,  ad.  364 

coldly.  ,  , 

Reservedness,  re-zervd 

openness.      ,    ,  ,  , 
Resbrver,  re  z^-r  -vur,  S.    One  that  reserves. 
%  Reservoir,  rSz-er-vw6r',  s.    Place  where  any  thing 
is  kept  in  store. 


S.  The  act  of  starting  or 


'J    ... 

One  who  feels  injuries 


impression.  i      ,  ,  i 

Resistibility,  re-zist-e-bil -e-te,  s.  Quality  of  resist- 
ing. 


Resistible,  re-zlst'-e-bl,  a.  405.  That  maybe  resisted. 
Resistless,  re-zist'-les,  a.    Irresistible,  that  cannot  he 

opposed.  4  4 

Resolvable,  re-zol  -va-bl,  a.  445.  That  may  he  ana- 
lyzed or  separated ;  capable  of  solution,  or  of  being  made 
less  obscure. 

Resoluble,  rez'-o-lu-bl,  a.    That  may  he  melted  or  ; 
dissolved. 

tfr  I  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  me  to  place  it  on 
the  lirst  of  dissoluble.  x  • 

I  have  differed  from  some  of  our  orthoepists  in  this  ac- 
«i       •      I.-  i,lrpntuation   and  the  uncertainty  that  reigns  among  them  will 
Place  mwhich|ce»^^ati.^^^^^^      ^    i^,^^       having  recourse  to  analogy,  which 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  accent  uhich  all  of  them  place  upon 
the  second  syllable  of  indissoluble. 

(Sheridan,  Ash,    Buchanan,   W.  Johnston, 
'  ^     Perry,  Eutick,  Dr.  Johnson's  quarto. 
Kenrick,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bailey,  John- 
son's folio. 

Ash  Bailey,  Penning, Entick,  Johnson's  quarto. 
RVsoi'ulTe]  Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick,  Johnson's  folio. 
To  Resolve,  re  zolv',  v.  a.    To  inform ;  to  solve,  to 
clear;  to  settle  in  an  opinion;  to  fix  in  determination;  to 
melt,  to  dissolve,  to  analyze. 
To  Resolve,  re-z6lv',  v.  n.    To  determine,  to  decree 

within  one's  self;  to  melt,  to  be  dissolved.  ^  _ 

Resolve,  rc  zolv',  s.    Resolution,  fixed  determmatiou. 
Ece  2 


Dis'soluble, 

Dissoluble, 
Resoluble. 


With  reserve; 
Closeness,  want  of 
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Resolvedly,  re-z6lv'-§d-le,  ad.  365.    With  firmness 

and  constancy.     ,    ,    ,  , 
Resoltedxess,  re-zolv  -ed-nes,  s.    Resolution,  ci 

staucy,  firmness.  ^ 
Resolvent,  re-zol'-vent,  s.    That  which  has  the  power 

of  causing  solution, 
Resolver,  re-z6lv'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  forms  a  firm 

resolution ;  one  that  dissolves,  one  that  separates  parts. 
Resoli'TE,  rez'-o-lute,  a.    Determined,  constant,  firm. 
Resolutely,  rez'-o-lute-Ie,  ad.  Determinately,  stead- 

Resolutexess,  rez'-6-lute-nes,  s.  Determinateness 
state  of  being  fixed  in  resolution. 

Resolltion,  rez-o-lu -shun,  s.  Act  of  clearing  diffi 
culties  ;  analysis,  act  of  separating  any  thing  into  consti 
tuent  parts ;  di9solution,fixed  determination,  settled  thought , 
firmness,  steailiness  in  good  or  bad ;  determination  of  a  cause 
in  courts  of  justice. 

Resolutive,  re-zol'-u-tlv,  a.  512.  Having  the  power 
to  dissolve. 

,  Resonance,  rez'-zo-nanse,  s.    Sound,  resound. 

Resonant,  rez'-zo-nant,  o.  503.  Sounding,  resounding 

To  Resort,  re-zort',  v.  n.    To  have  resource  to;  to 
frequent;  to  repair  to;  to  fall  back;  a  term  in  law. 
^  Some  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 

sport;  but  as  this  is  not  the  most  usual  pronunciation,  so  it 

is  not  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy.  That  it  is  not  the  most 

usual,  appears  fromthetestimony  of  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott 

Smith, \V.  Johnston, and  Perry  .who  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done 

Resort,  re-z6rt',  s.  Frequency,  assembly ;  concourse 
movement,  active  power,  spring. 

To  Resound,  re-z6und',  v.  a.  To  echo,  to  celebrate 
by  sound;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far;  to  return  sounds, 

To  Resound,  re-zound',  v.  n.    To  be  echoed  back. 

To  Resound,  re'-sound,  v.  a.  446.    To  sound  again. 

Resource,  re-sorse',  s.  318.  Some  new  or  unexpect- 
ed means  that  offer,  resort,  expedient. — See  Source. 

To  Resow',  re-so',  v.  a.    To  sow  anew. 

To  Respeak,  re-speke',  v.  n.    To  answer. 

To  Respect,  re-spekt',  v.  a.  To  regard,  to  have  re- 
gard to ;  to  consider  with  a  low  degree  of  reverence ;  to 
have  relation  to ;  to  look  toward. 

Respect,  re-spekt',  s.  Regard,  attention  ;  reverence 
honour;  awful  kindness;  good  will ;  partfal  regard ;  re 
verend  character;  manner  of  treating  others;  considera 
tiou,  motive;  relation,  regard. 

Respectable,  re-spek'-ta-bl,  a.  Deserving  of  respect 
or  regard. 

This  word,  like  several  others  of  the  same  form,  is 
frequently  distorted  by  an  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  When 
there  are  no  uncombinable  consonants  in  the  latter  syllable, 
this  accentuation  is  not  improper,  as,  rftsnicaiZe,  fZts/Juttti/e, 
preferable,  etc.;  but  when  consonants  ot  so  different  an  or- 
gan as  ct  and  pt  occur  in  the  penultimate  and  antepenulti- 
mate syllables  of  words  without  the  accent,  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  them  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  placing  the  accent 
on  them  in  order  to  assist  the  pronunciation ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  almost  every  word  of  this  form  has  the  accent  upon 
these  letters,  as,  detectable,  destructible,  perceptible,  sus- 
ceptible, disceptibte,  etc. ;  besides,  as  it  contributes  greatly  to 
place  the  accent  on  the  most  significant  part  of  the  word,  when 
other  reasons  do  not  forbid,  this  ought  to  determine  us  to  lay 
l!ic  stress  upon  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  in  question. 
'I  his  is  the  accentuation  of  IVlr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  VV.  John- 
Pton,  Hailcy,  and  Entick  ;  and  if  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  HarcLiy,  Penning,  and  Perry,  had  in- 
serted the  word  in  their  Dictionaries^  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  accented  the  word  in  the  same  manner. 
Since  the  ilrHt  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  sec  this  is  the 
case  with  the  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson.  —  See  Accep- 
table, Corruptible,  and  Irrefragable. 

Respecter,  re-8p<^kt'-  ur,  ».  98.  Oue  that  has  partial 
regard. 

REriPKCTFUL,  rc-spf kt'-f ul,  o.     Cercmouious,  full  of 

outward  civility. 
Rkspectfl  lly,  rc-Kp?;kt'-ful-e,  ad.  With  some  degree 

of  reverence. 

Respectivk,  r<'-gpf;k'-t1v,  a.  512.  Particular,  relating 
to  particular  ner.HiuiH  or  Ihingu,  belonging  to  each;  rela- 
tive, not  abHolutc. 

Rkspectivkly,  rc-8p^k'-tiv-l<',  ad.  Particularly,  as 
each  belongs  to  each ;  relatively,  not  absolutely. 


s.     Lustre,  splen- 

Bright,  having  a 
With  lustre, 


Respersion,  re-sper'-shiin,  s.    The  act  of  sprinkling. 

Respiration,  res-pe-ra -shun,  s.  The  act  of  breath- 
ing ;  relief  from  toil. 

To  Respire,  re-splre',  v.  n.  To  breathe  ;  to  catch 
breath ;  to  rest,  to  take  rest  from  toil. 

Respite,  res'-plt,  s.  140.  Reprieve,  suspension  of  a 
capital  sentence  ;  pause,  interval. 

To  Respite,  res'-p!t,  v.  a.  To  relieve  by  a  pause ;  to 
suspend,  to  delay. 

Resplendence,  re-splen'-dense,  ) 

Resplendency,  re-splen -den-se, ) 
dour. 

Resplendent,  re-splen -dent,  a. 
beautiful  lustre. 

Resplendently,  re-splen -dent-le,  ad 
brightly,  splendidly. 

To  Respond,  re-spond',  v.  n.  To  answer;  to  corre- 
spond, to  suit.   Little  used. 

Respondeivt,  re-spond'-ent,  s.  An  answerer  in  a  suit; 
one  whose  province,  in  a  set  disputation,  is  to  refute  ob- 
jections. 

Response,  re-sponse',  S.  An  answer;  answer  made  by 
the  congregation;  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  dis- 
putation. 

Responsibility,  re-spon-se-bil'-e-te,  s.  State  of 
being  obliged  to  answer. 

itr  This  word  is  in  none  of  our  Dictionaries, but  is  so  con- 
stantly in  the  mouths  of  our  best  parliamentary  speakers, 
as  to  show  its  general  reception;  and,  tliough  there  is  no 
Latin  substantive  to  derive  it  from,  it  is  so  much  more 
smooth  and  voluble  than  our  own  respunsibleness,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  preference  that  is  given  to  it. 
Responsible,  re-spon'-se-bl,  a.  Answerable,  account- 
able ;  capable  of  discharging  an  obligation. 
Responsieleness,  re-sp6n'-se-l)l-nes,   s.     State  of 

being  obliged  or  qualified  to  answer. 
Responsion,  re-spon'-shim,  s.    The  act  of  answering. 
Responsive,    re-sp6n'-s!v,   <i.      Answering,  making 

answer;  correspondent,  suited  to  something  else. 
Responsory,  re-spon'-sfir-e,  a.  512.  Containing  answer. 

— Sec  Domestick. 
Rest,  rest,  s.     Sleep,  repose;  the  final  sleep,  the  quiet- 
ness of  death;  stillness,  cessation  of  motion;  quiet, peace, 
cessation  from  disturbance;  cessation  from  bodily  labour; 
support,  that  on  which  any  thing  leans  or  rests;  place  of 
repose  ;  final  hope ;  remainder,  what  remains. 
Rest,  rest,  s.    Others,  those  which  remain. 
To  Rest,  rest,  v.  n.    To  sleep,  to  slumber,  to  die  ;  to 
be  at  quiet;  to  be  without  motion,  to  be  still  ;  to  be  fixed 
in  any  state  or  opinion;  to  cease  from  labour;  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, to  acquiesce ;  to  lean,  to  be  supported ;  to  be  left, 
to  remain. 

To  Rest,  rest,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  rest;  to  place  as  on  a 
support. 

Restagnant,  re-stag'-nant,  a.  Remaining  without  flow 
or  motion. 

To  Restagnate,  re-stag'-nate,  v.  n.  To  stand  with- 
out flow. 

Rest  AGNATION,  re-stag--na'-shiin,  s.     The  state  of 

standing  without  flow,  course,  or  motion. 
Restauration,  rCs-ta-ra -shun,  s.    The  act  of  re-  ^ 

covering  to  the  former  state. 

itr  This  word,  though  regularly  formed  from  the  Latia 
restauratio,  is  now  entirely  out  of  use,  and  restorationim- 
inoveably  fixed  in  its  place. 

To  Restem,  re-stem',  v.  a.  To  force  back  against  the 
current. 

Restful,  rSst'-ful,  a.    Quiet,  being  at  rest. 
Restharrow,  rest-liar'-ro,  s.    A  plant. 
Restiff,  r^^s'-tif,  a.    Unw  illing  to  stir,  resolute  against  | 
going  forward,  stubborn;  boingnl  rest,  being  less  in  niolion. 
There  is  a  deviation  from  proiiricly  in-  the  use  of  this 
word  almost  too  vulgar  to  deserve  notice,  and  that  is  deno- 
minating any  thing  stubborn  or  unruly /  WA/y.  Shaketipeare, 
Swift,  and  Davenant^  as  we  see  in  Johnson,  have  used  the 
word  rcsttf:  but  tliis  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the  French 
word  resiif,  and  should  be  totally  laid  aside. 
RiiSTiFNK.«;s,  r^s'-tif-nes,  s.    Obstinate  reluctance. 
Rkstinction,  re-stingk'-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  cxstin- 

guibJiing.  t/  ? 

Restitltion,  rfis-ti-tu'-bllun,  s.    The  act  of  rcstor-  | 
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ing  what  is  lost  or  taken  away;  the  act  of  recovering  its 
former  state^or  posture. 
Restless,  r6st'-les,  a.    Being  without  sleep  ;  unquiet, 
without  peace;  inconstant,  unsettled;  not  still,  in  continual 
motion. 

Restlessly,  rest'-les-le,  ad.    Without  rest,  unquietly. 

Restlessness,  rest'-les-nes,  s.  Want  of  sleep,  want 
of  rest,  unquietness;  motion,  agitation. 

Restorable,  re-sto'-ra-bl,  a.     That  may  be  restored. 

Restoration,  res-to-ra -shun,  s.  The  act  of  replac- 
ing in  a  former  state  ;  recovery. 

Restorative,  re-sto'-rii-tiv,  a.  That  has  the  power 
to  recruit  life. 

Restorative,  re-sto'-ra-tiv,  s.  512.  A  medicine  that 
has  the  power  of  recruiting  life. 

To  Restore,  re-store,  v.  a.  To  give  hack  what  has 
been  lost  or  taken  away ;  to  bring  back  ;  to  retrieve ;  to 
bring  back  from  degeneration,  declension,  or  ruin,  to  its 
former  state;  to  recover  passages  in  books  from  corruption. 

Restorer,  re-sto-rur,  s.  98.    One  that  restores. 

To  Restrain,  re-strane',  v.  a.  To  withhold,  to  keep 
in ;  to  repress,  to  keep  in  awe ;  to  hinder ;  to  abridge ;  to 
limit,  to  confine.  ^ 

Restrainable,  re-stra'-na-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be  re 
strained.  i,  t  j 

Restrainedly,  re-stra -ned-le,  ad.  365.  With  re 
straint,  without  latitude. 

Restraijser,  re-stra'-nur,  s.  202.  One  that  restrains, 
one  that  withholds. 

Restraint,  re-strant',  s.  Abridgment  of  liberty ;  pro- 
hibition; limitation,  restriction;  repression,  hinderauce  of 
will ;  act  of  withholding. 

To  Restrict,  re-strikt',  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  confine. 

Restriction,  re-strik'-slmn,  s.  Confinement,  limitation. 

Restrictive,  re-strik'-tiv,  a.  Expressing  limitation 
stjptick,  astringent.       ^  ^  ^ 

Restrictively,  re-strik'-tiv-lc,  ad.  With  limitation 

To  Restringe,  re-strinje',  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  confine 

Restringent,  re-strln'-jcnt,  s.  That  which  hath  the 
power  of  restraining, 

Resty,  res'-te,  a.  Obstinate  in  standing  still.  —  See 
Bestiff.  ,    ,      ,  , 

To  Resublimb,  re-sub-Ume  ,  v.  a.  To  sublime  another 
time.  ,    ,  /  MMP' 

To  Result,  re-zult ,  v.  n.  44d.  To  fly  back ;  to  rise 
as  a  consequence;  to  be  produced  as  the  eflect  of  causes 
jointly  concurring;  to  arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises 

Resllt,  re-ziilt',  S.  Resilience,  act  of  flying  back  ;  con- 
sequence, eff"ect  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  cooperat 
ing  causes;  inference  from  premises;  resolve,  decision. 

Resumable,  re-zu-ma-bl,  a.    That  may  be  taken  back 

To  Resvme,  re-zume',  v.  a.  445.    To  take  back  whai 
has  been  given;  to  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away 
to  take  again;  to  begin  again  what  was  broken  olf,  as,  to 
resume  a  discourse. 

Resumption,  re-zum'-shun,  s.  412.  The  actofresum 
ing. 

Resumptive,  re-zum'-tiv,  a.    Taking  back. 
Resupination,  re-su-pe-na -shun,  s.  446.    The  act 

of  lying  on  the  back. 
To  Resurvey,  re-sur-va ,  v.  a.    To  review,  to  survey 

H  Resurrection,  rez-ur-rek'-shun,  s.  445.  Revival 

from  the  death,  return  from  the  grave. 
To  Resuscitate,  re-sus'-se-tate,  v.  a.  546.    To  stir 

up  anew,  to  revive.  t    i/  s 

Resuscitation,  re-sus-se-ta-shun,  s.   The  act  of  stir 

ring  up  anew;  the  act  of  reviving,  or  state  of  being  revived. 
To  Retail,  re-tale',  v.  a.  202.    To  divide  into  small 

parcels;  to  sell  in  small  quantities;  to  sell  at  second  hand 

to  sell  in  broken  parts. 

This  verb  and  noun  may  be  classed  with  those  in  Prin 
ciples,  No.  492:  though  the  verb  is  sometimes  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  noun  on  the  last. 
Retail,  re'-tale,  s.  Sale  by  small  quantities. 
Retailer,  re-taMur,  s.  One  who  sells  by  small  quantities 
To  Retain,  re-tanc',  v.  a.  202.    To  keep ;  to  keep  iu 

mind-,  to  keep  in  pay,  to  hire. 


Retainer,  rc-ta -nur,  s.  98.    An  adherent,  a  depend- 
ant, a  hanger-on;  the  act  of  keeping  dependant,  or  being 
in  dependance. 
To  Retake,  re-take',  v.  a.    To  take  again. 
To  Retaliate,  re-tiil'-e-ate,  v.  a.  113.    To  return 

by  giving  like  for  like,  to  repay,  to  requite. 
Retaliation,  re-tal-e-a'-shun,  Requital,  return  of  like 
for  like. 

To  Retard,  re-tfird',  v.  a.    To  hinder,  to  obstruct  in 

swiftness  of  course ;  to  delay,  to  put  off. 
To  Retard,  re-tard',  v.  n.    To  stay  back. 
Retardation,  ret-tar-da-shun,  s.  530.  Hinderance, 

the  act  of  delaying. 
Retarder,  re-tard'-ur,  s.  98.    Hinderer,  obstructor. 
To  Retch,  retsh,  or  retsh,  v.  n.    To  force  up  some- 
thing from  the  stomach. 

i^r  This  word  is  derived  from  the  same  Saxon  original  as 
the  verb  to  rcoc//, and  seems  to  signify  the  same  action  ;  the  one 
mplving  the  extension  of  the  arm  ;  and  the  other,  of  the  throat 
or  lungs.  Ko  good  reason,  therefore,  appears  either  for  spell- 
ing or  pronouncing  them  differently;  and  though  Dr.  John- 
son has  made  a  distinction  in  the  orthography,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  both  is  generally  the  same.— See  Bowl. 
Retchless,  retsh'-les,  a.  Careless.  Not  used. 
Retection,  rc-tek'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  discovering 
to  the  view. 

Retention,  re-ten -shun,  s.     The  act  of  retaining ; 

memory  ;  limitation ;  custody,  confinement,  restraint. 
Retentive,  re-ten'-tlv,  a.    Having  the  power  of  re- 
tention; having  memory, 
Retentiveness,  re-ten'-tiv-ncs,  s.    Having  the  qua- 
lity of  retention. 
Reticence,  rfit'-te-sense,  s.    Concealment  by  silence,  i 
Reticle,  ret'-e-kl,  s.  405.    A  small  net. 
Reticular,  re-tik'-u-lar,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a 
small  net. 

Reticulated,  re-tik  -u-la-ted,  a.  Made  of  network. 
Retiform,  ret'-te-forra,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  net. 
Retina,  ret'-te-na,  s.    The  opticknerve  which  receives 

the  image  of  the  object  in  vision. 
Retinue,  ret'-e-nu,  or  re-tln'-nu,  s.    A  number  at- 
tending upon  a  principal  person,  a  train. 
t5=  This  word  was  formerly  always  accented  on  the  second 
syllable:  but  the  antepenultimate  accent,  to  which  our  lan- 
"■uage  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three  syllables,  has  so  gener- 
ally obtained  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to  which  side  the  best 
usage  inclines.  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrick,  JNarcs, 
Bailey,  and  Penning,  accent  the  second  syllable ;  and  «u- 
chanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  the  iirst. 
Scott  accents  both,  but  prefers  the  first.   In  this  case,  then, 
analogy  ought  to  decide  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  tirst 
syllable.  See  Principles,  No.  535,  and  the  word  Revenue. 
To  Retire,  re-tlre',  v.  n.    To  retreat,  to  withdraw, 
to  go  to  a  place  of  privacy  :  to  retreat  from  danger;  to  go 
from  a  publick  station ;  to  go  off  from  company. 
To  Retire,  re-tire',  v.  a.    To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 
Retire,  re-tlre',  s.    Retreat,  retirement.    Not  in  use. 
Retired,  re-th'd',  part.  a.    Secret,  private. 
Hetiredness,  re-th'd '-nes,  s.  Solitude,  privacy,  secrecy. 
Retirement,  re-the'-ment,  s.    Private  abode,  secret 

habitation;  private  way  of  life;  act  of  withdrawing. 
Retold,  re-told'.    Part.  pass,  of  Retell.    Related  or 
told  again. 

To  Retort,  re-tort,  v.  a.    To  throw  back;  to  return 

any  argument,  censure,  or  incivility ;  to  curve  back. 
Retort,  re-tort',  s.    A  censure  or  incivility  returned; 
a  chymical  glass  vessel  with  a  bent  neck  to  which  the  re- 
ceiver is  fitted. 
Retorter,  re-tort  -ur,  s.  98.    One  that  retorts. 
Retortion,  re-tor'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  retorting. 
To  Retoss,  re-tos',  v.  a.    To  toss  back. 
To  Retouch,  re-tutsh',  v.  a.  To  improve  by  new  touches. 
To  Retrace,  re-trase',  v.  a.    To  trace  back. 
To  Retract,  re-tr<ikt',  v.  a.    To  recall,  to  recant. 
Retractation,  ret-trak-ta'-shun,  S.  530.  Recanta- 
tion, change  of  opinion. 
Retraction,  re-trak'-shun,  s.     The  act  of  with- 
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drawing  something  advanced;  recantation,  declaration  of 

change  of  opinion  ;  act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 
Rktreat,  re-trete',  s.     Place  of  privacy,  retirement; 

place  of  security  ;  act  of  retiring  before  a  superionr  force 
To  Retreat,  re-trete',  v.  n.   To  go  to  a  private  abode  ; 

to  take  shelter,  to  go  to  a  place  of  security;   to  retire 

from  a  superionr  enemy  ;  to  go  out  of  the  former  place. 
Retreated,  re-tre-ted,  part.  adj.    Retired,  gone  to 

privacy.  ^      ,    ,  / 

To  Retrexch,  re-trensh  ,  v.  a.  To  cutoff,  to  pare  away; 

to  confine. 

To  Retrench,  re-trensh',  v.  n.  To  live  with  less 
magnificence  or  elegance, 

RfiTREACHME^iT,  re  trensli'-iiient,  s.  The  act  of  lop- 
ping away. 

To  Retribute,  re-trib  -ute,  v.  a.  To  pay  back,  to 
make  repayment  of. 

\zr  I  have  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr,  Sheridan,  and 
almost  all  our  orthoepists,  in  giving  the  accent  to  the  second 
sj  liable  of  this  word  in  preference  to  the  first.  But  while  the 
verbs  attribute,  contribute,  and  rftstr^iufe,  have  the  penulti- 
mate accent,  it  seems  absurd  not  topve  retribute  the  same. 
Retribitiox,  ret-tre-bu'-shim,  s.  Repayment,  return 

accommodated  to  the  action. 
Retributive,  re-trib'-u-tiv,  512. 
Retrtbutory,  re-trib'-u-tur-e, 

making  repayment.        ^  ^ 
Retrievable,  re-treev'-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved. 
To  Retrieve,  re-treev',  v.  a.  275.     To  recover,  to 

restore;  to  repair;  to  regain;  to  recall,  to  bring  back. 
Retrocessiox,  ret-tro  sCsli'-un,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

going  back,  ^       4     t/      i  e-n 

Retrogradatiox,  ret-tro-gra-da  -shun,  s.  530.  The 

act  of  going  backward. 
Retrograde,  ret'-tro-grade,   a.     Going  backwards; 

contrary,  opposite.  2,2  cort 

Retrogression,  ret'-tro-gresh -un,  s.  530.    The  act 

of  going  backwards. 
Retrospect,  ret'-tro-spekt,  s.  530.  Look  thrown  upon 

things  behind  or  things  past,^  ^  ^ 
Retrospection,  ret-tro-spek  -shun,  s.  530.    Act  or 
'  ff  backwards. 

Looking 


Repaying, 


faculty  of  looking  backwards.^  ^ 
Letro'spective.  ret-tro-spek -tiv,  a.  530. 


Retrospe 
backwards. 

To  Retind,  re-tiind',  v.  a.    To  blunt,  to  turn. 

To  Return,  re-turn',  v.  n.  To  come  to  the  same  place 

to  come  back  to  the  same  state ;  to  go  back ;  to  make 

answer;  to  revisit;  after  a  periodical  revolution,  to  begin 

the  same  again ;  to  retort,  to  recriminate. 
To  Return,  re-turn',  v.  a.    To  repay,  to  give  in  re 

quital ;  to  give  back;  to  send  back;  to  give  account  of; 

to  transmit, 

Reti  RN,  re-turn',  S.  Act  of  comingback;  profit,  advan- 
tage ;  repayment ,  retribution  ,  requital ;  act  of  restoring 
or  giving  back,  restitution ;  relapse. 

Returnable,  re-turn'-a-bl,  a.  Allowed  to  be  reported 
back,  A  law  term 

Returner,  re-tilrn -ur,  s.  98.  One  who  pays  or  remits 
money 

Reve.  revc,  s.  The  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  manor.  See 

Sheriff. 

To  Reveal,  re-vele,  v.  a.  227.     To  lay  open,  to 

disclohc  a  secret;  to  impart  from  heaven. 
Revealer,  re-ve'-lur,  s.  98.  Discoverer,  one  that  shows 

or  makes  known ;  one  that  discovers  to  view. 
To  Revel,  rhy'-ll,  v.  n.  To  feast  with  looec  andcla 

niorouM  merriment. 
Revel,  rl,\'-l\,  s.    A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity 
To  Revel,  re-v^l',  v.  a.  492.  To  retract,  to  draw  back 
Revel  rout,  r^v'-fil-rout,  «.     A  mob,  an  unlawful 

aHScnibly, 

Revelation,  rftv-i-Iu-shun,  ».  Discovery,  communi 
cation,  ronimunication  of  sacred  and  myetcriouH  truths  by 
a  teacher  from  hcsni  ii. 

Reveller,  ri»'-<^:l-fir,  s.    One  who  feasts  with  noisj 

jollity.  , 
Re\elRY,  rftv -Cl -re,  s.^    Loose  jollity,  festive  mirth. 
I'o  Revenge.  re-v<^nje',  v.  a.    To  return  an  injury 


to  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an  enemy;  to  wreak  one's 

wrongs  on  him  that  inflicted  them. 
Revenge,  re-venje',  s.  74.  Return  of  an  injury. 
Revengeful,  re-venje'-ful,   a.    Vindicative,  full  of 

vengeance. 

Revengefully,^  re-v  enje'-ful-Ie,  ad.  Vindictively. 
Revenger,  re-ven'-jur,  s.  98.    One  who  revenges, 
Revengement,  re-venje'-ment,  s.  Vengeance,  return 
of  an  injury, 

Revengingly,  re-ven'-j!ng-le,  ad  With  vengeance, 
vindictively. 

Revenue,  rev'-e-nu,  or  re-ven'-u,  s.  Income,  annual 
profits  received  from  lands  or  other  funds. 
^  This  w  ord  seems  as  nearly  balanced  between  the  accent 
on  the  first  and  second  syllable  as  possible ;  but  as  it  is  of 
the  same  form  and  origin  as  avenue  and  retinue,  itoughtto 
follow  the  same  fortune.  Retinue  seems  to  have  been  long 
uclining  to  accent  the  first  syllable,  and  arenue  has  decidedly 
done  so,  since  Dr,  Watts  observed  that  it  was  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  second;  and  by  this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it 
may  be  called,  we  may  easily  foresee  that  these  three  words 
t  ill  uniformly  jield  to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  favour- 
te  accent  of  our  language,  conformably  to  the  general  rule, 
which  accents  simples  of  three  syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr,  iXares,  and  Uailey  ,  are  for  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  but  Dr.  Ash,  Dr,  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  \V. 
John9t(m,  Perry,  Barclay,  Penning,  and  Entick,  accent  the 
lirst.  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  but  places  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent  first,  503.— See  Conversant,  and  Retinue. 
Reverb,  re-verb',  v,  a.  To  strike  against,  to  reverbe- 
rate. Not  in  use. 
Reverberant,  re-ver'-b^r-ant,  a.  Resounding, beating 
back. 

To  Reverberate,  re-ver'-b^r-ate,  v.  a.  555.  To 
beat  back;  to  heat  in  an  intense  furnace,  m  here  the  flame  is 
reverberated  upon  the  matter  to  be  melted  or  cleaned. 

To  Reverberate,  re-ver'-ber-ate,  v.n.  To  be  driven 
back,  to  bound  back  ;  to  resound. 

Reverberation,  re-ver'-ber-a'-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
beating  or  driving  back. 

Reverberatory,  re-v^r'-b^r-a-tur-e,  a.  Returning, 
beating  back. 

To  Revere,  re-v  ere',  v.  a.  To  reverence,  to  venerate, 

to  regard  with  awe. 
Reverence,  rev'-er-ense,  s.  Veneration,  respect,  awful  i 

regard ;  act  of  obeisance,  bow,  courtesy  ;  title  of  the  clergy. 
To  Reverence,  rev'-er-ense,  v.  a.    To  regard  with 

reverence,  to  regard  Mith  awful  respect. 
Reverencer,  rev'-er-en-sur,  s.  One  who  regards  with 

reverence. 

Reverend,  r^v'-er-end,  a.  Venerable,  deserving  reve- 
rence ;  the  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 

Reverent,  rev'-er-ent,  a.  Humble,  expressing  submis- 
sion, testifying  veneration. 

Reverential,  rev-er-en'-shal,  a.  Expressing  reve- 
rence, proceeding  from  awe  and  veneration. 

REVEREi>iTiALLY,  re v-er-eii'-sliiil-e,  ad.  With  show 
of  reverence. 

Reverently,  rSv'-^r-^nt-le,  ad.    Respectfully,  with 

awe,  with  reverence. 
Reverer,  re-ve'-rur,  s.    One  who  venerates,  one  who 

reveres. 

Reversal,  re-v^rs'-al,  s.   Change  of  sentence. 

To  Reverse,  re-v6rse',  v  a.    To  turn  upside  down; 

to  overturn,  to  subvert;  to  repeal;  to  turn  to  ihe  contrary  ; 

to  put  each  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

Reverse,  re  verse',  431.  Change,  vicissitude;  a  con- 
trary, an  opposite;  the  side  of  the  coin  on  which  the 
head  is  not  impressed. 

Reversible,  rc-v^rs'-e-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  reversed. 

Reversion,  re-vcr'-shini,  s.  The  state  of  being  to  be 
possessed  after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor;  suc- 
cesHi(hi,  right  of  succession. 

Reversionary,  re-vSr'-ghtln-a-re,  o.    To  be  enjoyed 

in  succession. 

To  Reaert,  re  vert',  v.  a.   To  change,  to  turn  to  the 

contrary;  to  turn  back. 
To  Revert,  re-vfrt',  v.  n.    To  return,  to  fall  back, 
liv.\  ERT,  re-vfirt',  s.    Return,  recurrence. 
Reveutible,  re- v^rl'-t'-bl,  a.  Returnable. 
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Revery,  rev'-er-e,  S.  Loose  musing,  irregular  thought. 

fzr  This  word  seems  to  have  heen  some  years  floating 
between  the  accent  ou  the  ihst  and  lastsyllable,  but  to  have 
settled  at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  however,  be  reckoned 
among  those  words,  which,  il"  occasion  require,  admit  of  either. 
See  Principles,  >iO.  528.  It  may,  perhap«,  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  some  Lexicographers  ha^  e  w  ritten  this  word  re- 
verie instead  of  revertj,  and  that  while  it  is  thus  written  we 
may  place  the  accent  either  on  the  lirst  or  last  syllable ;  but 
if  w  e  place  the  accent  ou  the  last  of  rci'cr?/,  and  pronounce  the 
ij  like  e,  there  arises  an  irregularity  which  forbids  it;  for  y, 
with  the  accent  on  it,  is  never  so  pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson's 
orthography,  therefore,  with  y  in  the  last  syllable,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan's  accent  on  the  first,  seem  to  be  the  most  correct 
mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this  Mord. 

A  view  of  the  different  orthography  and  accentuation  ofthis 
word  may  contribute  to  confirm  that  which  1  have  chosen : 

Rc'very,   Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay. 

Revery,   Johnson's  quarto,  Eutick. 

Reverie',  Buchanan. 

Revery,   Kenrick,  Johnson's  folio. 

Reveries,  Bailey. 

Reverie,   Barclay,  Penning,  Eutick. 
Reverie,  Perry. 

To  Revest,  rc-Test',  v.  a.  To  clothe  again;  to  reinvest, 
to  vest  again  in  a  possession  or  office. 

Revestiary,  re-ves'-tslie-a-re,  s.  Place  where  dres- 
ses are  reposited. 

To  Revictual,  re-vit'-tl,  a.  To  stock  with  victuals 
again. — See  J  ictuals. 

To  Review,  re-vii',  v.  a.  286.  To  see  again;  to  con- 
sider over  again  ;  to  re-examine ;  to  survey,  to  examine  ;  to 
overlook  troops  in  performing  their  military  exercises. 

Review,  re-vu',  s.  286.  Survey,  re-examination;  an  ex- 
hibition of  troops  when  performing  their  military  exercises. 

To  Revile,  re-vlle',  v.  a.  To  reproach,  to  vilify,  to 
treat  with  contumely. 

Revile,  re-vile,  s.  Reproach,  contumely,  exprobration. 
Sot  used. 

Reviler,  re-vlle'-ia*,  s-  98,  One  who  reviles. 

REViLiXGLY,re-vile'-iiig-le,  ad.  luan  opprobrious  man- 
ner, with  contumely, 

Revisal,  re-vi'-zal,  s.    Review,  re-examination. 

To  Revise,  re-vlze',  v.  a.    To  re\iew,  to  overlook. 

Revise,  re-vlze',  s.  Review,  re-examination ;  among 
printers,  a  second  proof  of  a  sheet  corrected. 

Reviser,  re-vi'-zur,  s.  98.   Examiner;  superintendent. 

Revision,  re-vlzh'-iiii,  s.  Review. 

To  Revisit,  re-vlz'-it,  v.  a.    To  visit  again. 

Revival,  re-vi'-val,  s.  88.  Recall  from  a  state  of  languor, 
oblivion,  or  obscurity. 

To  Revive,  re-vive',  v.  n.  To  return  to  life ;  to  return 
to  vigour  or  fame,  to  rise  from  languor  or  obscurity. 

To  Revive,  re-vive',  v.  a.  To  bring  to  life  again;  to 
raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or  oblivion;  to  renew, 
to  bring  back  to  the  memory;  to  quicken,  to  rouse. 

Reviver,  re-vl'-vur,  s  98.  That  which  invigorates  or 
revives. 

To  Revivificate,  re-viv'-e-fe-kate,  v.  a.  To  recall 
to  life. 

Revivification,  re-viv-e-fe-ka -slum,  s.  The  act  of 

recalling  to  life. 
Reviviscescy,  rev-ve-vis'-sen-se,  s.  510.  Renewal 

of  life. 

Reunion,  re-un'-yun,  s.  Return  to  a  state  of  juncture 
cohesion,  or  concord. 

To  Reunite,  re-u-nite',  v.  a.  To  join  again,  to  make 
one  whole  a  second  time,  to  join  what  is  divided ;  to  re- 
concile, to  make  those  at  variance  one. 

To  Reunite,  re-u-nltc',  v.  n.   To  cohere  again. 

Revocable,  rev'-o-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be  recalled; 
that  may  be  repealed. — See  Irrevocable. 

Revocableness,  rSv'-o-ka-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  revocable. 

To  Revocate,  rev'-o-kate,  v.  a.  To  recall,  to  call 
back. 

Revocation,  rSv-o-ka -shun,  s.  Act  of  recalling ;  state 

of  being  recalled;  repeal,  reversal. 
To  Rkvoke,  re-voke',  v.  a.  To  repeal,  to  reverse;  to 

draw  back,  to  recall. 
IIevokement,  re-voke'-ment,  s.    Repeal,  recall. 


To  Revolt,  re-volt',  or  re-volt',  v.  n.  To  fall  off  from 
one  to  another. 

^5=-  This  word  has  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  that  pronunciation  which  rhymes  it 
with  malt  ;  but  that  which  rhymes  it  with  jo/r,  etc.  has 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  ]\ares,  and  W.  Johnston,  a  clear  analogy,  and,  if  1  am 
not  mistaken,  the  best  usage  on  its  side. 
Revolt,  re-volt',  s.  Desertion,  change  of  sides;  a  revolt- 

er,  one  who  changes  sides;  gross  departure  from  duty. 
Revolted,  re-volt'-ed,  part.  adj.  Having  swerved  from 

duty-         ,      ,  2 

Revolter,  re-volt'-ur,  s.  One  who  changes  sides,  a 
deserter. 

To  Revolve,  re-volv  ',  v.  n.  To  roll  in  a  circle,  to  per- 
form a  revolution;  to  fall  in  a  regular  course  of  changing 
possessors,  to  devolve. 

To  Revolve,  re-volv',  v.  a.  To  roll  any  thing  round; 
to  consider,  to  meditate  on. 

Rev  olution,  rev-vo  lu'-sllun,  s.  Course  of  any  thing 
which  returns  to  the  point  at  which  it  began  to  mo\  e;  space 
measured  by  some  revolution ;  change  in  the  stale  of  a 
government  or  country ;  rotation  in  general ,  returning 
motion.  241 

Revolutionary, rev-6-lu-shun-a  re,  a.  512.  Found- 
ed on  a  revolution, 

Revolutiomst,  rev-o-lu'-shun-!st,  s.  An  undistin- 
guishing  promoter  of  revolutions  in  government. 

To  Revomit,  re-v6m'-mit,  v.  a.  To  vomit,  to  vomit 
again. 

Revulsion,  re-vul'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  revelling  or 

drawing  humours  from  a  remote  part  of  the  body. 
To  Reward,  re-M  ard',  v.  a.  To  give  in  return ;  to  repay, 

to  recompense  for  something  good ;  to  repay  evil. 
Reward,  re-ward',  s.   Recompense  given  for  good;  it  is 

sometimes  u?ed  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  for  punishment 

or  recompense  of  evil. 
Rewardable,  re-ward'-a-bl,  a.    Worthy  of  reward. 
Rewarder,  re-ward'-ur,  s.   One  who  rewards,  one  that 

recompenses. 

To  Reword,  re-wurd',  v.  a.  To  repeat  in  the  same 
words. 

Rhabarbarate,  ra-bar'-ba-rate,  a.    Impregnated  or 

tinctured  with  rhubarb. 
Rhabdomancy,  rab'-do-man-se,  s.  519.  Divination  by 

a  wand. 

Rhapsodist,  rap'-so-dist,  s.     One  who  writes  without 

regular  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
Rhapsody,  riip'-so-de,  s.    Any  number  of  parts  joined 

together,  without  necessary  dependence  or  natural  con- 
nexion.— See  Rapsody. 
Rhetorick,  ret'-to-rik,  s.     The  art  of  speaking,  not 

merely  with  propriety ,  but  with  art  and  elegance ;  the 

power  of  persuas-ion,  oratory. 
Rhetorical,  re-tor'-e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  rhetorick, 

oratorical,  figurative. 
Rhetorically,  re-tor'-e-kal-e,  ad.    Like  an  orator, 

figuratively,  with  intent  to  move  the  jTassions. 
To  Rhetoricatb,  re-tor'-e-kate,  v.  n.    To  play  the 

orator,  to  attack  the  passions. 
Rhetorician,  ret-to-rish'-an,  s.  One  who  teaches  the 

science  of  rhetorick. 
Rhei'IH,  room,  s.  264,  265.  A  thin  watery  matter  oozing 

through  the  glands,  chiefly  about  the  mouth. 
Rheumatick,  roO-mat'-ik,  a.  509.    Proceeding  from 

rheum,  or  a  peccant  watery  humour. 
Rheumatism,  roo -ma-tlzra  ,  s.    A  painful  distemper 

supposed  to  proceed  from  acrid  humours. 
Rheumy,  roo'-rae,  a.   Full  of  sharp  moisture.. 
RHI^ocEROs,  rl-nos'-se-ros,  s.  134.    A  vast  beast  in 

the  East  Indies  armed  with  a  horn  in  his  front. 
Rhomb,  rumb,  s.  A  parallelogram  or  quadrangular  figure 

having  its  four  sides  equal  and  consisting  of  parallel  lines, 

with  two  opiiosite  angles  acute,  and  two  obtuse. 

i:^  1  have  here  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  adopted 
that  sound  of  the  vow  el  in  this  word  w  hich  is  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr,  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry.  This  I  do  not 
only  suppose  to  be  the  general  pronunrialion,  but  iiml  it  writ- 
ten rhumb  by  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay.  Tlus  is  the 
w  ay  Ifind  it  spelled  by  an  old  English  author  in  Collectanea 
Curiosa,  vol.  1.  page  232  "And  so  that  opportunity  ot  curbing 
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**the  Puritan  being  lost,  the  course  which  was  afterwards 
*' steered  proved  to  be  a  false  r^;//n6e,  and  did  rather  accele- 
*'  rate  than  prevent  the  mischief."  But  when  this  word  is  given 
OS  iu  its  Latin  form  rhombus,  the  o  ought  to  have  the  same 
Bound  as  in  comer/y.— SeePrinciples,  No.  317, 
Khombick,  rura'-blk,  a.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 
Rhomboid,  riim'-boid,  s,  A  figure  approaching  to  a 
rhomb. 

Rhomboidal,  rum-boid'-al,  a.  Approaching  in  shape 
to  a  rhomb. 

Rhueare,  roo'-burb,  s  265.  A  medical  root  slightly 
purgative^  referred  by  botanists  to  the  dock. 

Rhyme,  nine,  s.  An  harmonical  succession  of  sounds; 
the  consonance  of  verses  ,  the  correspondence  of  the  last 
sound  of  one  verse  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another ; 
poetry,  a  poem. 

To  Rhyme,  rime,  v.  n.  To  agree  iu  Bound;  to  mate 
verses. 

Rhymer,  ri'-mur,  98.    )  t.      ,  , 

Rhymster,  rlme'-stfir,  (       One  who  makes  rhymes,  a 

versifier.  A  Mord  of  contempt. 
Rhythm,  rit/<ra,  s.    The  proportion  which  the  parts  of  a 

motion  bear  to  ep.rh  other. 
Rhythmical,  rit/t'-me-kal ,  a.     Harmonical,  having 

proportion  of  one  sound  to  another. 
Rrythmls,  rif^'-miis,  s.    The  same  as  Rhythm. 
Rib,  rib,  S.    A  bone  in  the  body;  any  piece  of  timber  or 

other  raattjer  which  strengthens  the  side. 
Ribald,  rlb'-buld,  s.  88.    A  loose,  mean  wretch. 
Ribaldry,  rib'-bi"ild-re,  s.  Mean,  lewd,  brutal  language 
RiEAXD,  rib' -bin,  s.  88.    A  fillet  of  silk,  a  narrow  web 

of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornament. 
Ribbed,  ribbd,  a.  359.    Furnished  with  ribs ;  enclosed 

as  the  bodj"  by  ribs. 
Ribbon,  rlb'-bin,  s.  166.  —See  Riband. 
To  Ribroast,  rib'-rost,  v.  a.    To  heat  soundly.  A 

cant  Mord. 
Ribwort,  rib'-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Rice,  rise,  s.  560.  One  of  the  esculent  grains. 
Rich,  rltsh,  a,352.  Wealthy,  valuable,  precious ;  having 

any  ingredients  or  qualities  in  a  great  quantity  or  degree ; 

fertile. 

Riches,  ritsh'-jz,  s.  99.  Wealth,  money  or  possessions 
splendid,  sumptuous  appearance. 

Richly, ritsh'-le,  ad.  Wealthily,  splendidly;  plenteously. 

RiCHXESS,  rltsli'-nes,  s.  Opulence;  finery;  fertility 
abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 

RicK,  rik,  s.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped  up 
and  sheltered  from  wet. 

Rickets!,  rik'-kits,  s.  The  Rickets  is  a  distemper  in  chil- 
dren, from  an  unequal  distribution  ef  nourishment,  where 
by  the  joints  grow  knotty,  and  the  limbs  uneven. 

Rickety,  rik'-it-e,  a.  99.  Diseased  with  the  rickets. 

Rid,  rid.  Pret.  of  Ride. 

To  Rid,  rid,  v.  a.  To  set  free,  to  redeem;  to  clear,  to 

disencumber;  to  drive  away,  to  destroy. 
RiDDAXCE,  rid'-danse,  s.  Deliverance;  disencumbrance 

loss  of  something  one  is  glad  to  lose;  act  of  clearing  away 

any  encumbrances. 
Rn)DK\,  rld'-dn,  103.  The  part,  of  Ride, 
Riddle,  rld'-dl.  s.  405,  An  enigma,  a  puzzling  question, 

a  dark  problem ;  any  thing  puzzling ;  a  coarse  or  open 

sieve. 

To  Kiddle,  rid'-dl,  v.  a.    To  solve,  to  unriddle;  to 

Hcparatc  by  a  coarse  sieve. 
To  Riddle,  rid'-dl,  v.  n.    To  speak  ambiguously  or 

obhcnrely. 

Riddli.xgly,  rid'-dl-ing-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
riddle. 

To  RiDK,  ride,  v.  n.    To  travel  on  horseback;  to  trave 
in  a  vjIiIcIc  ;  to  be  hornc ,  not  to  walk;  to  be  supported 
to  be  supported  as  ship 


horse ; 


Ml  motion;  to  manage 
on  the  water. 

To  RiDF,  ride,  v.  a.  To  manage  insolently  at  w 
Rider,  rj'-dur,  .s.  98.    On.;  who  is  carried  on  a  horse  or 

in  a  vcliirlc;  one  who  maiiapcH  or  breakn  horscH. 
RiDGK,  ridjc,  8.    The  top  of  th 

any  thing;  a  steep  protuberance 


back  ;  the  rough  top  o 
the  ground  tiirowu  up  hy 


the  plough ;  the  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acute  angle; 

Ridges  ot  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  risings  of  the 

flesh  in  the  root  of  the  mouth,  running  across  ftom  one 

side  ot  the  jaw  to  the  other. 
To  Ridge,  rldje,  v.  a.  To  form  a  ridge. 
RiDGiL,  rid'-jil,  ) 

RiDGLiNG,  i;idjc'-llng,  f         A  ram  half  castrated. 

Ridgy,  rid'-je,  a.    Rising  in  a  ridge. 

Ridicule,  rid'-e-kule,  s.     Wit  of  that  species  which 

provokes  laughter. 

This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  sounding 
the  first  syllable  like  the  adjective  red;  an  inaccuracy  which 
cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

1  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Nares,  that  this  word  was 
anciently  accented  on  the  last  syllable  as  derived  from  the 
French  riV/ic«?e,  and  not  the  Latin  ridiculus;  but  this  accent 
being  found  contrary  to  the  Latin  analogy,  503,  shifted  to  the 
firstsyllable  ;  a  transition  which,  in  words  of  three  syllables, 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  —  See  Principles,  No.  524. 
To  Ridicule,  rid'-e-kule,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  laughter, 

to  treat  with  contemptuous  merriment. 
Ridiculous,  re-dik'-ku-lus,  a.    W^orthy  of  laughter, 

exciting  contemptuous  merriment. 
Ridiculously,  re-dik'-ku-Iiis-le,  ad,    Iu  a  manner 

worthy  of  laughter  or  contempt. 
Ridiculousness,  re-dlk'-ku-lus-nes,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  ridiculous. 
Riding,  ri'-ding,  part.  a.    Employed  to  travel  on  any 

occasion. 

Riding,  rl'-dlng,  s.  410.  A  district  visited  hy  an  officer. 
Ridingcoat,  ri'-ding-kote,  s.   A  coat  made  to  keep  out 
the  weather. 

Ridinghood,  ri'-ding-hud,  s.  A  hood  used  by  women, 

when  they  travel,  to  bear  off  the  rain. 
Ridotto,  re-dot'-to,  s.  An  entertainment  of  singing;  a 

kind  of  opera. 
RiE,  ri,  S.    An  esculent  grain. 

Rife,  rife,  a.  Prevalent,  abounding.  It  is  now  only  used 

of  epidemical  distempers. 
Rifely,  rife'-le,  ad.  Prevalently,  abundantly. 
RiFEiVESS,  rlfe'-nes,  s.    Prevalence,  abundance. 
To  Rifle,  rl'-fl,  v.  a.  405.     To  rob;  to  pillage,  to 

plunder. 

Rifler,  rl'-fl-ur,  s.    Robber,  plunderer,  pillager. 
Rift,  rift,  s.    A  cleft,  a  breach,  an  opening. 
To  Rift,  rift,  v.  a.  To  cleave,  to  split. 
To  Rift,  rift,  v.  n.     To  burst,  to  open ;  to  belch,  to 
break  wind. 

To  Rig,  rig,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  accoutre ;  to  fit  with 
tackling. 

RiGADOON,  rig-a-doon',  s.    A  dance. 
Rigation,  ri-ga'-shan,  s.    The  act  of  watering. 


S.  382,  One  that  rigs  or  dresses. 
410.     The  sails  or  tackling  of 


Rigger,  rig  -giir 
Rigging,  rig'-inj 
a  ship, 

RiGGisH,  rlg'-jsli,  a.  382.  Wanton,  whorish. 

To  RiGGLE,  rl^'-gl.  V.  n.  405.  To  move  backward  and 

forward,  as  shrinking  from  pain;  properly,  JFripgle. 
Right,  rite,  a.  393.    Fit,  proper,  becoming,  true;  not 

mistaken,  just,  honest;  convenient,  not  left;  straight,  not 

crooked. 

Right,  rite,  inter].  An  expression  of  approbation. 

Right,  rite,  ad.  Properly,  justly,  exactly,  according  to 
truth;  in  a  direct  line;  in  a  great  degree,  very;  not  used 
except  in  titles,  as.  Right  honourable,  Right  reverend. 

Right,  rite,  s.  Justice,  freedom  from  error;  just  claim; 
that  which  justly  belongs  to  one  ;  jiroperfy,  interest ;  power, 
prerogative;  immunity,  privilege;  the  side  not  left;  to 
riglitH,  in  a  direct  line,  straight ;  deliverance  from  errour. 

To  Right,  rite,  u  a.  To  do  justice  to,  to  establish  in 
possessions  justly  claimed,  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

Right  ROUS,  ri'-tshe-us,  a.  263.  464.  Just,  honest, 
virtuous,  uncorriipt;  e(|uitable. 

Righteously,  rl'-tsb/j-UH-h"',  ad.  Honestly,  virtuously. 

Righteousness,  ri'-tsbc'-us-nSs,  s.  Justice,  honesty, 
\  iriiie,  goodness. 

UiGHTFiL,  rltc'-fiil,  a.  Having  the  right,  having  the  just 
claim;  honest,  just. 


RIO 
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Rightfully,  rite'-ful-e,  ad.  Accordiug  to  right,  accord- 
ing to  justice.  ^ 

RiGHT-HA^D,  rite-hand',  s.  Not  the  left. 

RiGHTFUL.VESs,  rite'-ful-iiCs,  s.   Moral  rectitude. 

Rightly,  rlte'-le,  ad.  According  to  truth,  properly, 
suitably,  not  erroneously,  honestly,  uprightly,  exactly; 
straightly,  directly. 

RiGHTXESS,  rlte'-nes,  s.  Conformity  to  truth,  exemption 
from  being  wrong,  rectitude;  straightness. 

Rigid,  rid'-jid,  a.  380.  Stilf,  not  to  be  bent,  unpliant; 
severe,  inflexible;  sharp,  cruel. 

Rigidity,  re-jid'-e-te,  s.  Stiffness;  stiffness  of  appea- 
rance, want  of  easy  or  airy  elegance. 

Rigidly,  rid'-jid-le,  ad.  Stiffly,  unpliantly;  severely, 
inflexibly. 

RiGiDXESs,  rid'-jid-nes,  s.  Severity,  inflexibility. 
RiGOL,  ri'-gol,  S.    A  circle;  in  Shakespeare,  a  diadem. 
Xot  used. 

Rigour,  rig'-ffur,  s.  314.  544.  Cold  stiffness ;  a  con- 
vulsive shuddering  with  sense  of  cold;  severity,  sternness, 
want  of  condescension  to  others;  severity  ot  conduct; 
strictness,  unabated  exactness,  hardness. 

Rigorous,  rig'-g-i'ir-usi,  a.  Severe,  allowing  no  abatement. 

Rigorously,  rlg'-gfir-fis-le,  ad.  Severely,  without 
tenderness  or  mitigution. 

Rill,  ril,  s.    A  small  brook,  a  little  streamlet. 

To  Rill,  ril,  v.  n.    To  run  in  small  streams. 

RiLLET,  ril'-lit,  s.  99.   A  small  stream. 

Rim,  rlra,  s.  A  border,  a  margin ;  that  which  encircles 
something  else. 

Rime,  rime,  s.  Hoarfrost,  not  used;  a  hole,  a  chink. 

To  RniPLE,  rim'-pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  pucker,  to  contract 
into  corrugations. 

RiXD,  rind,  s.  105.    Bark,  husk. 

Ring,  ring,  s.  57.  A  circle;  a  circle  of  gold  or  some 
other  matter  worn  as  an  ornamental  circle  of  metal  to  beheld 
by;  a  circular  course;  a  circle  made  by  persons  standing 
round  ;  a  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned ;  the  sound  of 
bells  or  any  other  sonorous  body  ;  a  sound  of  any  kind. 

To  Rl\G,  ring,  a.  To  strike  bells  or  any  other  sono- 
rous body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound;  to  encircle;  to  fit  with 
a  ring;  to  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  Ri.^G,  ring,  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell  or  sonorous 
metal;  to  practise  the  art  of  making  musick  \yith  bells; 
to  sound,  to  resound;  to  utter  as  a  bell;  to  tinkle;  to  be 
filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

Ri\G-E0xE,  ring' -bone,  s.  A  hard  callous  substance 
growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  ahorse : 
it  sometimes  goes  quite  round  like  a  ring. 

RiXGDOVE,  rin<^'-duv,  ^.    A  kind  of  pigeon. 

RiXGER,  ring'-ur,  s.  98.  409.  He  who  rings. 

Rixgleader,  ring'-le-dur,  s.  The  head  of  a  riotous 
body. 

RixcLET,  ring'-let,  s.  99.  A  small  ring;  a  circle;  acurl. 
Rixgstreaked,  ring'-strekt,  a.   Circularly  streaked, 
Ringtail,  ring'-tale,  s.    A  kind  of  kite. 
Ringworm,  ring'-Avurm,  s.    A  circular  tetter. 
To  Rinse,  rinse,  v.  a.  To  wash,  to  cleanse  by  washing; 

to  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes. 

^  This  w  ord  is  often  corruptly  pronounced  as  if  written 
re/j«e,  rhyming  with  sense;  but  this  impropriety  is  daily 
losing  ground,  and  is  now  almost  conlined  to  the  lower  or( 
of  speakers. 

Rinser,  rins'-ur,  S.  98.    One  that  washes  or  rinses 
washer. 

Riot,  ri'-ut,  s.  166.    Wild  and  loose  festivity;  a  sedi 

tion,  an  uproar;  to  run  riot,  to  move  or  act  without  con 

trol  or  restraint. 
To  Riot,  ri'-iit,  v.  n.    To  revel,  to  be  dissipated 

luxurious  enjoyments;  to  luxuriate,  to  be  tumultuous; 

banquet  luxuriously;  to  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 
Rioter,  ri'-ut-ur,  s.98.  One  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury 

one  who  raises  an  uproar. 
Riotous,  rl'-ut-us,  a.  314.    Luxurious,  wanton,  licen 

tiously  festive;  seditious,  turbulent. 
Riotously,  ri'-nt-iis-le,  ad.    Luxuriously,  with  licen 

tious  luxury ;  seditiously,  turbulently. 
RiOTOVSNESS,  ri'-ut-us-n£s,  s.  The  state  of  being  riotous 
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To  Rip,  rip,  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate 
sewed;  to  disclose;  to  bring  to  view. 
Ripe,  ripe,  a.  Brought  to  perfection  in  growth,  mature; 
complete;  proper  for  use  ;  advanced  to  the  perfection  of 
any  quality  :  brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect ,  fully 
matured;  fully  qualiflcd  by  gradual  improvement. 
To  Ripe,  ripe,  v.  n.  To  ripen,  to  grow  ripe,  to  be 
matured. 

To  Ripe,  ripe,  v.  a.  To  mature,  to  make  ripe.  TVotused. 
Ripely,  rlpe'-le,  ad.  Maturely,  at  the  fit  time. 
To  Ripen,  rl'-pn,  v.  n.  103.    To  grow  ripe. 
To  Ripen,  rl'-pn,  v.  a.   To  mature,  to  make  ripe. 
Ripeness,  rlpc'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  ripe,  maturity. 
Ripper,  rip'-piir,  s.  98.    One  who  rips,  one  who  tears, 

one  who  lacerates. 
To  Ripple,  rip'-pl,  v.  n.  405.    To  fret  on  the  surface, 

as  water  yw  iftly^  running. 
Rippling,  rip'-iing,  s.  A  moving  roughness  on  the  surface 

of  a  running  water. 
To  Rise,  rize,  v.  n.  To  change  a  jacent  or  recumbent 
to  an  erect  posture;  to  get  up  from  re?t ;  to  get  up  from  a 
fall ;  to  spring,  to  grow  up ;  to  gain  elevation  of  rank  or 
fortune;  to  swell;  to  ascend,  to  move  upwards;  to  break 
out  from  below  the  horizon  as  the  sun  ;  to  begin  to  act ;  to  be 
excited;  to  break  into  military  commotions,  to  make  insur- 
rections ;  to  be  roused,  to  be  excited  to  action,  to  increase  in 
price;  to  elevate  tiie  style  ;  to  be  revived  from  death  ;  to  be 
elevated  in  situation. 
Rise,  rise,  8.437.  560.  The  act  of  rising;  elevated  place ; 
appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  east;  increase  of  price;  begin- 
ning, original ;  elevation,  increase  of  sound. 

This  word  very  properly  takes  the  pure  sound  of  s  to 
stinguish  it  from  the  verb,  but  does  not  adhere  to  this  distinc- 
tion so  inviolably  as  the  nouns  use,  e:rr«se,  etc.  for  we  some- 
times hear  "the  lUse  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, "  ''the 
rise  and  fall  of  provisions, "  etc,  w  ith  the  s  like  z.  The 
ure  .<?,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  ought 
o  be  scrupulously  preserved  in  these  places  by  all  correct 
pcakers.— See  Principles,  CVo.  437.  499. 
Riser,  ri'-zur,  s.  98.  One  that  rises. 
Risibility,  riz-e-bil'-e-te,  s.    The  quality  of  laughing. 
Risible,  riz'-e-bl,  a.  405.  Having  the  faculty  or  power 

of  laughing;  ridiculous,  exciting  laughter. 
Risk,  risk,  s.    Hazard,  danger,  chance  of  harm. 
To  Risk,  risk,  v.  a.    To  hazard,  to  put  to  chance,  to 
endanger. 

RiSKER,  risV-ur,  s.  99.  He  who  risks. 
Rite,  rite,  s.  Solemn  act  of  religion,  external  observance. 
Ritual,  rit'-tshu-al,  a.  463.    Solemnly  ceremonious, 

done  according  to  some  religious  institution. 
Ritual,  rit'-tsliu-al,  s.    A  book  in  which  the  rites  and 

observances  of  religion  are  set  down. 
Ritualist,  rit'-tshu-al-ist,  s.  One  skilled  in  the  ritual. 
Rival,  ri'-val,  s.  88.    One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
thing  which  another  man  pursues;  a  competitor;  a  com- 
petitor in  love. 
Rival,  ri'-val,  a.    Standing  in  competition,  making  the 

same  claim,  emulous. 
To  Rival,  ri'-val,  v.  a.    To  stand  in  competition  with 
another,  to  oppose;  to  emulate,  to  endeavour  to  equal  or 
excel. 

To  be  in  competition. 


To  Rival,  ri'-ral,  v.  n. 
RiYALiTY,  ri-val'-e-te,  I 
Rivalry,  ri'-val  re,  [ 
RivALSHiP,  ri'-val-slilp, 
a  rival. 

To  Rive,  rive,  v.  a.    Part.  Riven.  To  split,  to  cleave, 

to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument. 
To  RiVEL,  riv'-vl,  V.  a.  102.  To  contract  into  wrinkles 


Competition,  emulation. 
The  state  or  character  Of 


and  corrugations. 

-  103. 


Part,  of  Rive. 
98.     A  land-current  of  water  larger 


RiVEN,  riv  -vn, 
River,  rlv'-ur, 
than  a  brook. 

River-dragon,  rlv'-ur-drag'-""?        ^  crocodile;  a 

name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 
River-god,  riv'-fir-god,  s.   Tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 
River-horse,  riv'-flr-horse,  s.  Hippopotamus. 
Rivet,  riv'-it,  s.  99.  A  fastening  piu  clinched  at  both  ends. 
Fff 
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To  Rivet,  rh'-lt,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  rivets ;  to 

fasten  strongly,  to  make  immoveable. 
Rivulet,  riv'-u-let,  s.  A  small  river,  a  brook,  a  streamlet. 
Rixdot-IjAR,  riks'-dol-lur,  s,    A  German  coin,  worth 

four  shilling's  and  sixpence  sterling. 
Roach,  rotsh,  s.  295.  A  fish. 

Road,  rode,  s.  295.   Large  way,  path;  ground  where 

ships  may  anchor ;  inroad,  incursion— not  used ;  journey. 
To  Roam,  roine,  v.  n.  295.    To  wander  without  any 

certain  purpose,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 
To  Roam,  rorae,  v.  a.    To  range,  to  wander  over. 
RoAMER,  ro'-mur,  s.  98.  Arover,  a  rambler,  a  wanderer. 
Roan,  rone,  a.  295.  Bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with  grey  or 

white  spots  interspersed. 
To  Roar,  rore,  v.  n.     To  cry  as  a  lion  or  'other  wild 

beast;  to  cry  in  distress;  to  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea;  to 

make  a  loud  noise. 
Roar,  rore,  s.  295.    The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ; 

an  outcry  of  distress;  a  clamour  of  merriment;  the  sound 

of  the  wind  or  sea ;  any  loud  noise. 
RoARY,  ro'-re,  a.  Dewy. 

To  Roast,  rost,  v.  a.  295.  To  dress  meat,  by  turning 
it  round  before  the  fire;  to  dress  at  the  fire  without  water; 
to  heat  any  thing  violently ;  to  rule  the  Roast,  to  govern, 
to  manage,  to  preside. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  instead  of  the  participle  of 
this  verb  we  should  use  the  verb  itself  for  the  adjective,  in 
roast  beef,  a  roast  fowl ;  whilst  we  say  a  roasted  apple,  a 
roasted  potatoe,  and,  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  a  roasted  egg. 
Rob,  rob,  s.    Inspissated  juices. 

To  Rob,  rob,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful 
force,  to  plunder;  to  take  away  unlawfully. 

Robber,  rob'-bur,  s.  98.  A  thief,  one  that  robs  by  force, 
or  steals  by  secret  means. 

Robbery,  rob'-bur-e,  s.  Theft  perpetrated  by  force  or 
M'ith  privacy. 

Robe,  robe,  s.  A  gown  of  state,  a  dress  of  dignity. 
To  Robe,  robe,  v.  a.  To  dress  pompously,  to  invest. 
Robin,  rob'-bin, 

Robin-red-breast,  rob-bln-r^d'-br^st, 

named  from  his  red  breast. 
Robust,  ro-bust',  )  .  ,  .  . 

Robustious,  rA-bast'-ySs,}     ^^'^""e,  vigorous,  bolster- 

ous,  violent. 

Robustness,  ro-biist'-nes,  s.    Strength,  vigour. 

Rocambole,  rok'-ara-bole,  s.    A  sort  of  wild  garlick. 

Roche-alum,  rotsh-al'-lum,  s.    A  purer  kind  of  alum. 

Rock,  rok,  S.  A  vast  mass  of  stone  ;  protection,  defence, 
a  scriptural  sense;  a  distaif  held  in  the  band,  from  which 
the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 


S.  A  bird  so 


forwards ;  to  move  the  cradle  in  order  to  procure  sleep ; 
to  lull,  to  quiet. 
To  Rock,  rok,  v.  n.     To  be  violently  agitated,  to  reel 
to  and  fro. 

RocK-DOE,  rok'-do,  s.    A  species  of  deer. 
RocK-RUBY,  rok'-roo-be,  s.    The  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a 

very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair  cast  of  the 

blue. 

RocK-SALT,  rok'-Scllt,  s.  Mineral  salt. 

Rocker,  rok'-kur,  «.  98.    One  who  rocks  the  cradle. 

Rocket,  rok'-kit,  s.  99.    An  artificial  firework. 

RocKLEss,  rok'-l6t!,  a.    Being  without  rocks. 

Rock  ROSE,  rok'-roze,  s.    A  plant. 

RocKWOKK,  rok'-wurk,  s.    Stones  fixed  in  mortar,  in 

imitation  »»f  tlu!  anpcriticfl  of  rocks. 
Rocky,  rok'  kr,  a.    Full  of  rocks;  resembling  a  rock; 

hard,  Htony,  obdurate. 
Rod,  rod,  s.    a  long  twig;  any  thing  longand  slender; 

an  inHtrnincnt  for  measiiring;  an  instrument  of  correction 

made  of  twigs. 
Rode,  rode.  Tret,  of  Hide. 

Rodomo\tadk,  rod-o  nion-tadc',  s.    An  empty  noisy 

bluster  or  boast,  a  rant. 
Rok,  ro,  8.  A  Hpcclcs  of  deer;  the  female  of  the  hart. 
Roe,  ro,  8.    The  eggs  of  fitih. 


Rogation,  ro-ga-sliun,  s.    Litany,  supplication. 
RoGATiON-WEEK,  ro-g^a -shuH-week ,  s.    The  week 

immediately  preceding  Whit-sunday, 
Rogue,  rog-,  s.  337.    A  vagabond;  a  knave,  a  villain, 

a  thief ;  a  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endearment ;  a 

wag.  ^ 

To  Rogue,  rog,  v.n.  To  wander,  to  play  the  vagabond; 

to  play  knavish  tricks. 
Roguery,  r6'-gur-e_,  s.  98.    Knavish  tricks ;  waggery, 

arch  tricks. 

RoGUESHip,  rog'-ship,  s.  The  qualities  or  personage  of 
a  rogue. 

Roguish,  ro'-gisli,  a.    Knavish,  fraudulent;  waggish, 

slightly  mischievous. 
Roguishly,  ro-gisli-le,  ad.    Like  a  rogue,  knavishly, 

wantonly. 

RoGUiSHNESS,  ro'-gish-ncs,  s.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue. 

RoGUY,  ro -ge,  a.  345.  Knavish,  wanton. 

To  RoisT,  roist,  }  m  i.  i.     x  i  i 

To  Roister,  rl^ls'-tfir,  }      "*    To  behave  turbulently, 

to  act  at  discretion,  to  be  at  free  quarter,  to  bluster. 
Roister,  rols'-tiir,  s.  299.  A  turbulent,  brutal,  lawless, 

blustering  fellow. 

To  Roll,  role,  v.  a.  406.  To  move  anything  by  volu- 
tation,  or  successive  application  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  surface  to  the  ground;  to  move  any  thing  round  upon 
its  axis ;  to  move  in  a  circle ;  to  produce  a  periodical  re- 
volution; to  wrap  round  upon  itself;  to  inwrap,  to  involve 
in  bandage;  to  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses  ;  to  pour 
in  a  stream  or  waves. 

To  Roll,  role,  v.  n.  To  be  moved  by  the  successive  ap- 
plication of  all  parts  ofthe  surface  to  the  ground;  to  run  on 
wheels;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution;  to  move  with 
appearance  of  circular  direction;  to  float  in  rough  water; 
to  move  as  w  aves  or  volumes  of  water  ;  to  fluctuate,  to  move 
tumultuously;  to  revolve  on  its  axis;  to  be  moved  tumul- 
tuously. 

Roll,  role,  s.  The  act  of  rolling,  the  state  of  being  rolled; 
the  thing  rolling;  mass  made  round;  writing  rolled 
upon  itself;  a  round  body  rolled  along;  publick  writing; 
a  register,  a  catalogue ;  chronicle. 

Roller,  ro'-lur,  s.  98.    Any  thing  turning  on  its  own 

axis,  as  a  heavy  stone  to  level  walks;  bandage,  fillet. 
RoLLiNGPiN,  ro'-ling-pin,  s.     A  round  piece  of  wood 

tapering  at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is  moulded. 
RoLLYPOOLY,  ro'-le-})6-le,  s.    A  corruption  of  roll  ball 

into  the  pool.    A  sort  of  game,  in  which  when  a  ball  rolls 

into  a  certain  place  it  wins. 
RoMAGE,  rum'-midje,  s.  90.    A  tumult,  a  bustle,  an 

active  and  tumultuous  search  for  any  thing. 

Romance,  ro-manse',  s.  A  military  fable  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventures  in  w  ar  and  love ;  a  lie,  a 
fiction. 

To  Romance,  ro-manse',  v.  n.    To  lie,  to  forge. 
Romancer,  ro-mans'-fir,  s.  98.    A  liar,  a  forger  of 
tales. 

To  Romanize,  ro'-man-ize,  v.  a.    To  Latinize,  to  fill 

with  modes  of  the  Roman  speech. 
RoMAiMTicK,  ro-inan'-tik,  a.    Resembling  the  tales  of 

romances,  wild;  improbable,  false;  fanciful,  full  of  wild 

scenery. 

Roman,  ro'-man,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  Rome. 

Rome,  room,  s.  The  capital  city  of  Italy,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Romulus,  and  once  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

fj-"  The  0  in  this  word  seems  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  English 
sound  of  that  letter  in  move,  prove,  etc.  Pope,  indeed, 
rhymes  it  with  dome, 

"Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proporlion'd  dome, 
"The  world's  just  wonder,  and  t  v'n  thine,  0  Borne. '^^ — 
But,  as  Mr.  Nares  obscrvra,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  pro- 
noiMiccd  this  word  as  if  w  ritten  doom,  as  he  rhymes  Homo 
with  doom  afterwards  in  the  same  poem. 

"From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  doom; 
"And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall  and  liojiw." 

hissaij  on  Criticism,  \.  C85. 
I'he  truth  Is,  nothing  certain  can  be  conclndtnl  from  the 
rhyming  of  poets.  It  may  serve  to  confirm  an  established  usage, 
but  can  never  direct  us  whenr  usage  is  various  and  uncer- 
tain.  But  the  pun  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
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of  Cassias  in  Julius  Caesar  decidedly  shows  what  was  the 
pronunciatioa  ot  this  m  ord  in  his  time : 

"Xov^  it  is  Rome,  indeed,  and  room  enough, 

"When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man." 
And  the  Grammar  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  recommended 
by  Steele ,  says    the  city  Boms  is  pronounced  like  Boom  ; 
and  Dr.  Joues ,  iu  his  Spelling  Dictionary,  1704,  gives  it 
the  same  sound. 

Romp,  romp,  s.    A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  untaught 

girl;  rough,  rude  play. 
To  Romp,  romp,  v.  n.    To  play  rudely,  noisily,  and 

boisterously. 

Rondeau,  ron-do ,  S.  A  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  com- 
monly consisting  of  thirteen  verses ,  of  which  eight  have 
one  rhvme  and  five  another  ;  it  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  at'the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  oi 
the  Rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense. 

RoMO^-,  rflii'-yfin,  s.  113.    A  fat  bulky  woman. 

RoNT,  runt,  S.  105.    An  animal  stinted  in  the  growth. 

Rood,  rood,  s.  306.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square 
measure;  a  pole,  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
long  measure ;  the  cross. 

Roof,  roof,  s.  306.  The  cover  of  a  house ;  the  vault, 
the  inside  of  the  arch  that  covers  a  building ;  the  palate, 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

To  Roof,  roOf,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  roof ;  to  enclose 
in  a  house. 

RooFY,  rOOf'-e,  a.    Having  roofs. 

Rook,  roOlf,  s.  306.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow; 
not  on  carrion  but  grain;  a  piece  at  chess;  a 
trickish  rapacious  fellow. 

To  Rook,  rook,  v.  n.    To  rob,  to  cheat. 

Rookery,  rOok'-ur-e,  s.    A  nursery  of  rooks. 

Rooky,  roOk'-e,  a.    Inhabited  by  rooks. 

Room,  roOm,  s.  306.  Space,  extent  of  place;  space  or 
place  unoccupied ;  way  unobstructed ;  place  of  another, 
gtead;  unobstructed  opportunity ;  an  apartment  in  a  house 

RoOMAGE,  room'-ldje,  s.  90.    Space,  place. 

Roominess,  ro(W-e-nes,  s.    Space,  quantity  of  extent. 

Roomy,  room'-e,  a.    Spacious,  wide,  large 

RoosT,  roost,  s.  306.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep ; 
the  act  of  sleeping. 

To  RoosT,  roOst,  v,  n.  To  sleep  as  a  bird;  to  lodge, 
in  burlesque. 

Root,  rOot,  s.  306.    That  part  of  the  plant  which  rests 

in  the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with  nourishment; 

the  bottom,  the  lower  part;  a  plant  of  which  the  root  is 

e:-culent;  the  original,  the  first  cause;  the  first  ancestor 

fixed  residence;  impression,  durable  effect. 
To  Root,  root,  v.  n.    To  fix  the  root,  to  strike  far  into 

the  earth;  to  turn  up  earth. 
To  Root,  root,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth  ;  to  impress 

deeply;  to  turn  up  out  of  the  ground;  to  eradicate;  to 

extirpate;  to  destroy,  to  banish. 
Rooted,  root'-ed,  a.    Fixed  deep,  radical. 
RoOTEDtY,  rOOt'-ed-le,  ad.    Deeply,  strongly. 
Rooty,  root'-e,  a.    Full  of  roots. 
Rope,  rope,  s.    A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter;  any  row  of 

things  depending,  as  a  rope  of  onions. 
To  Rope,  rope,  v.  n.    To  draw  out  in  a  line  as  viscous 

matter. 

RoPEDANCER,  ropc'- dans-ur,  s.    An  artist  who  dances 
on  a  rope. 

RopiNESS,  ro'-pe-nSs,  s.    Viscosity,  glutinousness. 
RoPEMAKER,  rupe'-ma-kur,  s.    One  who  makes  rope 
to  sell. 

Ropery,  rope'-ur-e,  s.    Rogue's  tricks.  Not  used 
ROPETRICK,  rope'-trik,  S.    Probably  rogue's  trick,  trick 

that  deserves  the  halter.    An  old  cant  word. 
Ropy,  ro-pe,  a.  Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous 
RoQUELATJRE,  rok-e-lor',  s.  French.  A  cloak  for  men 
Roriferous,  ro-rif-f^-r-us,  a.  Producing  dew. 
RoRiFLLEXT,  ro-rif'-flu-ent,  a.  518.  Flowing  with  dew 
Rosary,  ro-zar-^,  s.  440.   A  string  of  beads,  on  which 

prayers  are  numbered.   A  place  abounding  with  roses. 
RosciD,  ros'-sid,  a.    Dewy,  abounding  with  dew. 
Rose,  rozc,  s.  A  flower ;  to  speak  under  the  Rose,  to  speak 

any  thing  with  safety,  so  as  not  afterwards  to  be  discovered. 


Rose,  roze.   Pret.  of  Bise. 

Roseate,  ro'-zhe-at,  a.  91.  452.  Rosy,  full  of  roses  ; 

blooming,  fragrant,  as  a  rose. 
Rosed,  rozd,  a.  359.    Crimsoned,  flushed. 
Rosemary,  rozo'-nia-re,  s.    A  plant. 
RosE-KOBLE,  roze'-no-bl,  s.     An  English  gold  coin,  in 

value  anciently  sixteen  shillings. 
RosE-WATER,  roze'-wa-tur,  s.    Water  distilled  from 
roses. 

RosET,  ro'-zet,  s.    A  red  colour  for  painters. 
Rosin,  roz'-zin,  s.    Inspissated  turpentine,  a  juice  of 
the  pine;  any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables  that  dis- 
solve in  spirit. 

When  this  word  is  used  in  a  genera!  or  philosophical 
ensc  for  the  fat  sulphurous  part  of  vegetables,  it  is  gener- 
ally termed  resin ;   when  in  a  more  confined  sense,  signi- 
fying the  inspissated  juice  of  turpentine,  it  is  called  rosin: 
'  Bouzebus  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string."  Gay* 
To  Rosm,  roz -zin,  v.  a.    To  rub  with  rosin. 
RosiNY,  roz'-zin-e,  a.    Resembling  rosin, 
RossEL,  ros'-sil,  s.  99.    Light  land. 
Rostrated,  ros'-tra-ted,  a.  Adorned  with  beaks  of  ships. 
Rostrum,  ros'-triim,  s.  The  beak  of  a  bird ;  the  beak 
of  a  ship  ;  the  scalfold  whence  orators  harangued ;  the 
pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver 
in  the  common  alembicks. 
Rosy,  ro'-ze,  a.  438.     Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom, 

beauty,  colour,  or  fragrance. 
To  Rot,  rot,  v,  n.     To  putrefy,  to  lose  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts. 

To  Rot,  rot,  v.  a.  To  make  putrid,  to  bring  to  cor- 
ruption. 

Rot,  rot,  S.    A  distemper  among  sheep  in  which  their 

lungs  are  wasted;  putrefaction,  putrid  decay. 
Rotary,  ro'-ta-re,  a.    Whirling  as  a  wheel. 
Rotated,  ro'-ta-ted,  a.    Whirled  round. 
Rotation,  ro-ta'-slvitn,  s.    The  act  of  whirling  round 
like  a  wheel;  revolution;  the  act  of  taking  any  thing  in  turn. 
Rotator,  ro-ta-tur,  s.  166.    That  which  gives  a  cir- 
cular motion. 

Rote,  rote,  s.  Words  uttered  by  mere  memory  with- 
out meaning,  memory  of  words  without  comprehension  of 
the  sense. 

To  Rote,  rote,  v,  a.    To  fix  in  the  memory  without 

informing  the  understanding. 
Rotgut,  rot'-gut,  s.    Bad  small  beer.    A  low  term. 
Rotten,  rot'-tn,  a.  103.     Putrid,  carious ;  not  trusty, 
not  sound. 

Rottenness,  rot'-tn-nes,  s.  State  of  being  rotten,  ca- 

riousness,  putrefaction. 
Rotund,  ro-tund',  a.    Round,  circular,  spherical. 
Rotundifolious,  ro-tun-de-fo'-le-fis,  a.  Having  round 

leaves.  ,     t  i 

Rotundity,  ro-tun'-de-te,  s.  Roundness,  circularity. 
RoTUNDO,  ro-tun'-do,  s.   A  building  formed  round  both 
in  the  inside  and  outside,  such  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
To  Rove,  rove,  v.  n.   To  ramble,  to  range,  to  wander. 
To  Rove,  rove,  v.  a.    To  wander  over. 
Rover,  ro'-vur,  s.  98.    A  wanderer,  a  ranger ;  a  fickle 

inconstant  man  ;  a  robber,  a  pirate. 
Rouge,  roozhe,  s.  French.  Red  paint  to  paint  the  face. 
Rough,  ruf,  a.  314.  391.     Not  smooth,  rugged;  au- 
stere to  the  taste;  harsh  to  the  ear;  rugged  ot  temper, 
inelegant  of  manners;  harsh  to  the  mind,  severe;  hard 
featured  ;  not  polished  ;  rugged,  disordered  in  appearance  ; 
stormy,  boisterous. 
To  Roughcast,  ruf '-kast,  v.  a.  To  mould  without  nice- 
ty or  elegance,  to  form  with  asperities  and  inequalities ; 
to  plaster  with  rough  mortar;  to  form  any  thing  in  its 
first  rudiments. 
Roughcast,  ruf -kast,  s.     A  rude  model,  a  form  in  its 

rudiments ;  a  kind  of  rough  plaster. 
RouGiiDRAUGHT,  Tuf -draft,  s.     A  draught  in  its  ru- 
diments. - 
To  RouGHDRAW,  ruf -draw,  v.  a.  To  trace  coarsely. 
To  Roughen,  ruf '-fn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  rough. 
Fff  2 
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To  Roi GiiiiEW,  rflf-hu,  v.  a.     To  give  to  any  thing 

the  Hrst  appearance  of  form. 
RoiGHHEWX,  rttf-hune',  part.  a.  Rugged,  unpolished 

uncivil,  unrefined  ;  not  yet  nicely  finished. 
RorcniiV ,  rfif -le,  ad.    With  uneven  surface,  with  as- 

fierities  on  the  surface;  harshly,  uncivilly,  rudely ;  severe- 
y,  without  tenderness;  austerely  to  the  taste;  boister- 
ously, tempestuously-,  harshly  to  the  ear. 
RouGHVESS,  ruf'-nei!,  s.  Superficial  asperity,  uneven- 
ness  of  surface ;  austereness  to  the  taste ;  taste  of  astrin- 
gency ;  harshness  to  the  ear ;  ruggedness  of  temper  ;  coarse 
ness  of  manners,  tendency  to  rudeness  ;  absence  of  de 
licacy;  severity,  violence  of  discipline;  violence  of  ope 
ration  in  medicines;  unpolished  or  unfinished  state;  in 
elegance  of  dress  or  appearance;  tempestuousuess, storm 
iness  ;  coarseness^  of  features. 
RouGH-uiDER,  riif-ri'-dur,  s.  One  that  breaks  horses 
for  I'iding. 

RoLGHT,  rawt,  319.    (Old  pret.  of  Reach.)  Reached. 

To  RoLGHWORK,  riif -wi'irk,  v.  a.  To  work  coarsely 
over  without  the  least  nicety. 

RouxcEVAii,  roun'-se-val,  s.  313.    a  species  of  pea. 

RoTJXD,  round,  a.  313.  Cylindrical;  circular;  spheri- 
cal; not  broken;  large,  not  inconsiderable;  plain,  candid 
open;  quick,  brisk;  plain,  free  without  delicacy,  almost 
rough. 

Round,  round,  s.  A  circle,  a  sphere,  an  orb;  rundle, 
stop  of  a  ladder;  the  time  in  which  any  thing  has  passed 
through  all  hands,  and  conies  back  to  the  first;  a  revolu 
tion,  a  course  ending  at  the  point  where  it  began;  a  walk 
performed  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to  survey  a  certain  district. 
Round,  round,  ad.    Every  way,  on  all  sides  ;  ia  a  re 

volution;  circularly;  not  in  a  direct  line. 
Round,  round,  prep.    On  every  side  of;  about,  circu 

larly  about ;  all  over. 
To  Round,  round,  v.  a.    To  surround,  to  encircle;  to 
make  spherical  or  circular;  to  raise  to  a  relief;  to  move 
about  any  thing;  to  mould  into  smoothness. 
To  Round,  round,  v.  n.    To  grow  round  in  form;  to 

whisper ;  to  go  round. 
Roundabout,  round'-a-bout,  a.     Ample,  circuitous; 

indirect,  loose. 
Roundel,  roun'-del. 
Roundelay,  roun 

try;  a  round  form  or  figure. 
Rounder,  round'-ur,  s.  98. 

Not  used. 
Roundhead,  round'-hed,  s. 
the  practice  once  prevalent  among  them  of  cropping  thei 
hair  round. 
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S.    A  kind  of  ancient  poe 

Circumference,  enclosure 
A  puritan,  so  named  from 


Roundhouse,  round  -house,  s.  The  constable's  prison, 
in  which  disorderly  persons  found  in  the  street  are  confined. 

Roundish,  round'-isli,  a.  Somewhat  round,  approach 
ing  to  roundness. 

Roundly,  round'-le,  ad.  In  a  round  form,  in  a  round 
manner;  openly,  plainly,  without  reserve;  briskly,  with 
speed;  completely,  to  the  purpose;  vigorously,  in  earnest 

Roundness,  round'-nes,  s.  Circularity,  sphericity,  cy- 
lindrical form;  smoothness;  honesty,  openness,  vigorous 
measures. 

To  Rouse,  rouzc,  v.  a.  313.    To  wake  from  rest;  to 
excite  to  thought  or  action ;  to  put  into  action ;  to  drive  a 
beast  from  his  lair. 
To  Rouse,  rouze,  v.  n.    To  awake  from  slumber;  to 

be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 
Rouse,  r^uze,  s.    A  dose  of  liquor  rather  too  large, 
RousER,  r^)o'-zfir,  s.    One  who  rouses. 
Rout,  rAut,  «.  313.    A  clamorous  multitude,  a  rabble, 
a  tumultuous  crowd;  coufuaiou  of  any  army  defeated  or 
uiHperHcd. 
To  Roi  T,  rout 
iiion  by  defeat. 
Route,  rAut,  or  Mt,  s.    Road,  way. 

rrV  rp'Mi  a  more-  accurate  observation  of  the  best  usage, 
I  ninet  give  the  prefere.ice  to  the  lirnt  sound  of  this  word, 
notwithmanding  iIh  coincidence  in  sound  with  another  word 
of  a  different  mean  wig  ;  ibc  fewer  French  sounds  of  this 
diphthong  we  have  in  our  hinguiigc,  tJu;  better;  nor  does 
there  appear  any  ncceHHiCy  for  retaining  the  final  r,  —  See 
Howt.  Mr,  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  injiTc  a  difference  be- 
tween rout,  a  rabble,  and  roiilf,  a  roud  ;  Mr.  Scott  gives 
both  bounds,  but  BLcms  to  prefer  the  fir«t;  VV.  Johnston, 


V.  a.    To  dissipate  and  put  into  confu 


Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  both  alike,  and 

th  the  first  sound. 
Routine,  rOo-teen',  s.  112. 

t~r  This  is  a  French  word  adopted  to  express  any  prac- 
tice, proceeding  in  the  same  regular  way,  without  any  alte- 
ration according  to  circumstances. 

Row,  ro,  s.  324.    A  rank  or  file,  a  number  of  things 

ranged  in  a  line. 
To  Row,  ro,  V.  n.    To  impel  a  vessel  in  the  water  by 
oars. 

To  Row,-  ro,  V.  a.    To  drive  or  help  forward  by  oars. 
Rowel,  roil'-ll,  S.  322.     The  points  of  a  spur  turning 
on  an  axis;  a  setoii,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into  a  wound 
to  hinder  it  from  healing  and  provoke  a  discharge. 
To  RowEL,  rou'-il,  v.  a.    To  pierce  through  the  skin, 

and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a  rowel. 
Rower,  ro'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  manages  an  oar. 
Royal,  roe'-al,  a.  329.    Kingly,  belonging  to  a  king, 

becoming  a  king,  regal;  noble,  illustrious. 
Royalist,  roe'-al-ist,  s.    Adherent  to  a  king. 
To  Royalize,  roe'-al-ize,  v.  a.     To  make  royal. 
Royally,  roe'-al-c,  ad.    In  a  kingly  manner,  regally, 

as  becomes  a  king. 
Royalty,  roe'-al-te,  s.    Kingship,  character  or  office 

of  a  king;  state  of  a  king;  emblems  of  royalty. 
RoYiMisH,  roe-nish,  a.  329.  Paltry,  sorry,  mean,  rude. 
l\ot  used. 

To  Rue,  rub,  v.  a.  To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing  by 
passing  something  over  it,  to  scour,  to  wipe;  to  move  one 
body  upon  another;  to  remove  by  friction;  to  touch  hard; 
to  Rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry  a  horse;  to  Rub  up,  to 
excite,  to  awaken  ;  to  polish,  to  retouch. 
To  Rub,  rub,  v.  n.    To  fret,  to  make  a  friction;  to  get 

through  difficulties. 
Rub,  rub,  s.    Collision,  hinderance,  obstruction;  act  of 
rubbing;  inequality  of  ground  that  hinders  the  motiou  of 
a  bowl ;  difficulty,  cause  of  uneasiness. 
Rue-stone,  rfib'-stone,  s.  A  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen. 
Rubber,  rub'-biir,  s.  98.  One  that  rubs,  the  instrument 
with  which  one  rubs ;  a  coarse  file ;  a  game,  a  contest, 
two  games  out  of  three. 

Rube  AGE,  rfib'-bldie,  )  .  „   

Rubbish,  rtib'-bisl.,     }  ^"'"^       ^  ^^^'^'^'S. 

fragments  of  matter  used  in  building;  confusion,  mingled 
mass ;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
Rubble-stone,  riib'-bl-stonc,  s.    A  stone  rubbed  and 

worn  by  the  water  at^the  latter  end  of  the  deluge. 
Rubicund,  roo -be-kfmd,  a.  339.    Inclined  to  redness. 
Rubied,  rOo'-bid,  a.  283.    Red  as  a  ruby. 
RuBiEicK,  riuVbif -fik,  a.  509.    Making  red. 
RuEiFORM,  rOo'-be-form,  a.    Having  the  form  of  red. 
To  Rubify,  rOo'-bc-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  make  red. 
Rubious,  ro6'-be-i*is,  a.  314.   Ruddy,  red.  Not  used. 
Rubricated,  roo'-bre-ka-t^d,  a.  Smeared  with  red. 
RuERlCK,  roO'-brik,  S.    Directions  printed  in  books  of 
law,  and  in  prayer-books,  so  termed,  because  they  were 
originally  distinguished  by  being  in  red  ink. 
Ruby,  roo'-be,  s.    A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour, 
next  in  hardness  and  value  to  a  diamond;  redness;  any 
thing  red ;  a  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 
Ruby,  roo -be,  a.    Of  a  red  colour. 
Ructation,  ruk-ta-sliAn,  s.    A  belching  arising  from 

wind  and  indigestion. 
Rudder,  rrtd'-diir,  s.  98.    The  instrument  at  the  stera 
of  a  vessel  by  which  its  course  is  governed ;  any  thing 
that  guides  or  governs  the  course. 
Ruddiness,  rud -de-nfis,  s.    The  quality 

ing  to  redness. 
Ruddle,  rud'-dl,  s.  405.    Red  earth. 
Ruddock,  rud'-d&k,  s.    A  kind  of  bird. 
Ruddy,  rfid'-dti,  a.     Approaching  to  redness,  pale  red  ; 
yellow. 

Rude,  rSi)d,  a.  339.  Rough,  coarse  of  manners,  bru- 
tal, ^iolellt,  turbulent;  harsli,  inclement;  raw,  iintanght; 
rugged,  HhapelesH,  artless,  inelegant;  tuchas  may  be  done 
with  strength  without  art. 

Rudely,  ri^rtd '-!(•,  ad. 
violently,  boisterously. 


of  approach- 


In  a  rude  manner;  unskilfully 
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RuDEXEss,  rOod'-nes,  S.  Coarseness  of  manners,  inci- 
viliiy ;  violence,  boisterousiiess. 

RuDESBY,  rOOdz'-be,  s.  An  uncivil  turbulent  fellow.  Ob- 
solete. ^ 

RuDiMEXT,  rOo'-de-ment,  s.  The  first  principles,  the 
first  eleineiits  of  a  science;  the  first  part  of  education; 
the  iirst  inaccurate,  uiishappen  beginuin{?. 

Ri  DiMENTAL,  roO-de-meiit'-al,  a.  Initial,  relating  to 
first  principles. 

To  RiE,  roO,  V.  a.  339.  To  grieve  for,  or  regret;  to 
lament. 

RiE,  roO,  S.    An  herb  called  Herb  of  Grace,  because 

holy  water  was  sprinl^led  «ith  it. 
Rl  EFUL,  rOo'-fiil,  a.  174.  Mournful,  woful,  sorrowful. 
Ruefully,  roo'-ful-e,  ad.    Mournfully,  sorrowfully. 
Ruefulness,  roo'-fiil-nes,  s.     Sorrowfulness,  mourn- 

fuliiess. 

RuELLE,  rOo-el',  s.    French.    A  circle,  an  assembly  at 

a  private  house. 
RuFF,  l  uf,  s.  A  puckered  linen  ornament  formerly  worn 

about  the  neck;  a  small  river  fish;  a  state  of  roughness. 
Ruffia:^,  riif-yjin,  S.  113.    A  brutal,  boisterous,  mis- 
chievous fellow;  a  cut-throat,  a  robber,  a  murderer. 
RuFFiAX,  ruf'-yiin,  a.    Brutal,  savagely  boisterous. 
To  Ruffle,  ri'if'-fl,  v.  a.  405.     To  disorder,  to  put 

out  of  form,  to  make  less  smooth;  to  discompose,  to  put 

out  of  temper;  to  contract  into  plaits. 
To  Riffle,  ruf'-fl,  v.  n.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent; 

to  be  in  loose  motion,  to  flutter. 
Ruffle,  rfif'-fl,  s.    Plaited  linen  used  as  an  ornament; 

disturbance;  contention,  tumult. 
Ruftehhood,  ruf-tur-hud,  s.     In  Falconry,  a  hood 

to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn. 
Rug,  rug,  S.    A  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth  ;  a  coarse 

nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean  beds;  a  rough  woolly  dog. 
Rugged,  rug'-gld,  a.  99.  366.    Rough,  full  of  uneven- 

ness  and  asperity;  savage  of  temper;  stormy,  rude,  rough 

or  harsh  to  the  ear;  surly;  boisterous;  rough,  shaggy. 
Ruggedly,  rug'-gid-le,  ad.    In  a  rugged  manner. 
Rugged\ess,  rug'-gid-nes,  s.     Jhe  state  or  quality 

of  being  rugged. 
Rugose,  roO-gose',  a.  Wrinkled. 
Rui.v,  roo -In,  s  176.  339.    The  fall  or  destruction  of 

cities  or  edifices ;  the  remains  of  a  building  demolished 

destruction,  loss  of  happiness  or  fortune,  overthrow;  mis 

chief,  bane. 

To  Rum,  rOo'-in,  D.  a.     To  subvert,  to  demolish  ;  to 

destroy,  to  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune  ;  to  impoverish. 
To  Rui.v,  r<y)'-in,  v.  n.     To  fall  in  ruins;  to  run  to 

ruin ;  to  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery.  Little  used. 
To  Ruinate,  roo'-in-<itc,  v.  a.    To  subvert,  to  demo- 
lish. Obsolete. 
RuiNATiox,  roo-ln-a-shdn,  s.  Subversion,  demolition. 

Vulgar.  Obsolete. 
Ruinous,  ro6'-in-u.<,  a.  314.    Fallen  to  ruin,  dilapidat- 
ed; pernicioufi,  baneful,  destructive. 
Ruinously,  rOo -in-fis-le,  ad.    In  a  ruinous  manner. 
Rule,  rooi,  S.  339.    Government,  sway,  supreme  com- 
mand ;  an  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn;  canon, 
precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions  are  directed 
regularity,  propriety  of  behaviour. 
To  Rule,  rool,  v.  a.    To  govern,  to  control,  to  manage 

with  power  and  authority ;  to  settle  as  by  rule. 
To  Rule,  r65l,  v.  n.     To  have  power  or  command. 
Ruler,  rftSl'-iir,  s.  98.     Governor,  one  that  has  the 


supreme  command ;  an  instrument, 
which  lines  are  drawn. 


Rum,  ri\in,  s.    A  country  parson ; 

tilled  from  molasses. 
To  Rumble,  rum'-bl,  v.  n.  405. 

low  continued  noise. 
Rumbler,  rfim'-bl-ur,  8.    The  person  or 

rumbles. 

Rumiivant,  rft6'-me-nant,  a.  339.  Having  the  property 

of  chewing  the  cud.  ^ 
To  Ruminate,  rSft'-me-nate,  v.  n.   To  chew  the  cud 

to  muse,  to  think  again  and  again. 


by  the  direction  of 
a  kind  of  spirit  dis 
To  make  a  hoarse 
thing  that 


To  Ruminate,  roo'-ine-nate,  v.  a.  To  chew  over  again ; 

to  muse  on,  to  meditate  over  and  over  again. 
Rumination,  roo-uie-na'-shun,  s.    The  property  or 

act  of  chewing  the  cud;  meditation,  reflection. 
To  Rummage,  runi'-midje,  v.  a.  90.    To  search,  to 

plunder,  to  evacuate. 
To  Rummage,  rum'-midjc,  v.  n.    To  search  places. 
Rummer,  rum'-mur,  s.  98.    A  glass,  a  drinking  cup. 
Rumour,  roo'-mur,  s.  314.  339.    Flying  or  popular 

report,  bruit,  fame. 
To  Rumour,  roo -mur,  v.  a.    To  report  abroad,  to 

bruit. 

Rumourer,  roo'-mur-ur,  s.  Reporter,  spreader  of 
news. 

Rump,  rump,  s.  The  end  of  the  back  bone;  the 
buttocks. 

To  Rumple,  rum'-pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  crush  or  contract 
into  puckers  or  creases. 

Rumple,  rum'-pl,  s.  405.    Pucker,  rough  plait. 

To  Run,  run.  Pret.  Ran,  v.  n.  To  move  swiftly, 
to  ply  the  legs  in  such  a  manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at 
every  step  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time;  to  rush 
violently;  to  take  a  course  at  sea  ;  to  contend  in  a  race; 
to  stream,  to  flow;  to  be  liquid,  to  be  fluid  ;  to  be  fusible, 
to  melt;  to  pass,  to  proceed;  to  have  a  le/^al  coavi^e,  to  be 
practised;  to  have  a  course  in  any  direction;  to  pass  in 
thought  or  speech;  to  have  a  continual  teuour  of  any 
kind;  to  be  popularly  known;  to  have  reception,  success, 
or  continuance;  to  proceed  in  a  certain  order;  to  be  in 
force;  to  be  generally  received  ,•  to  have  a  track  or  course ; 
to  make  a  gradual  progress;  to  excern  pus  or  matter;  to 
become  irregular,  to  change  to  something  wild;  to  get  by 
artifice  or  fraud ;  to  fall,  to  pass ;  to  have  a  general  ten- 
dency ;  to  proceed  on  as  a  ground  or  principle;  to  Run 
after,  to  search  for,  to  endeavour  at  though  out  of  the 
way;  to  Run  awayMith,  to  hurry  without  consent;  to  Run 
in  with,  to  close,  to  comply;  to  Run  on,  to  be  continued; 
to  Run  over,  to  be  so  full  as  to  overflow;  to  be  so  much 
as  to  overflow;  to  Run  out,  to  be  at  an  end;  to  spread 
exuberantly  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  be  wasted  or  exhausted. 

To  Run,  run,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to  stab ;  to  force,  to 
drive;  to  force  into  any  way  or  form;  to  drive  with  vio- 
lence; to  melt;  to  incur;  to  venture,  to  hazard ;  to  import 
or  export  without  duty;  to  prosecute  in  thought;  to  push; 
to  Run  down,  to  chase  to  \vearinoss;  to  crush,  to  over- 
bear; to  Run  over,  to  recount  cursorily;  to  consider  cur- 
sorily;  to  Run  through,  to  pierce  to  the  farther  surface; 
to  spend  one's  whole  estate. 

Run,  run,  s.  The  act  of  running,  as,  the  play  has  a 
great  run,  I  have  had  a  run  of  ill  luck. 

Runagate,  run'-ua-gate,  s.  A  fugitive,  rebel,  apostate. 

Runaway,  run'-a-wa,  s.  One  who  flies  from  danger, 
a  fugitive. 

Rundle,  run'-dl,  S.  405.    A  round,  a  step  of  a  ladder  ; 

a  peritrochium,  something  put  round  an  axis, 
RuNDLET,  rund'-lit,  s.  99.  A  small  barrel. 
Rung,  rimg.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  JRmg", 
Runic,  ru-nik,  a.      Denoting  the  old  Scandinavian 

language. 

Runnel,  run'-nll,  s.  99.  A  rivulet,  a  small  brook. 
Little  used. 

Runner,  riin'-nur,  s.  98.  One  that  runs,  a  racer ;  a 
messenger;  a  shooting  sprig;  one  of  the  stones  of  a  mill; 
a  bird. 

RuNNET,  run'-n!t,  s.  99.     A  liquor  made  by  steeping 
the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water,  and  used  to  coagulate 
milk  for  curds^  and  cheese. 
RuNNioN,  rdn'-yun,  f 

Out  of  use. 
Runt,  runt,  s.  Any 

growth  of  the  kind. 
RuPTiON,  rup'-shun,  s.    Breach,  solution  of  continuity. 
Rupture,  rup'-tshure,  s.  461.    The  act  of  breaking, 
state  of  being  broken;  a  breach  of  peace,  open  hostility; 
burstenness;  preternatural  eruption  of  the  gut. 
To  Rupture,  rup'-tshire,  v.  a.    To  break,  to  burst, 

to  suffer  disruption. 
Rupturewort,  rup'-tsliur-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Rural,  r65'-ral,  a.  88.  339.    Country,  existing  in  the 
country,  not  in  cities;  suiting  the  country, 
the  country. 


113.  A  paltry  scurvy  wretch, 
small  animal  below  the  natural 
.  Breach, 


resembling 
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Ri-RALITY,  rU-rhV-e-tU  ^he  quality  of  being  rural. 
RijRALNEss,  roo  -lal-ncs, ) 

Rush,  rCisli,  s.  A  plaut ;  any  tiling  proverLially  worthless. 
RusH-CAXDLE,  riisli-kaii'-dl,  s.  A  small  blinking  taper, 

made  by  stripping  a  rash. 
To  RisH,  rush,  v.  n.    To  move  with  violence,  to  go 

on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 
Rush,  riisli,  s.    A  violent  course. 
Rushy,  rush'-e,  o.    Abounding  with  rushes ;  pade  of 

rushes. 

Rusk,  rusk,  S.    Hard  bread  for  stores. 
Russet,  riis'-sit,  a.  99.     Reddishly  broMn;  Newton 

seems  to  use  it  tor  grey ;  coarse,  homespun,  rustick. 
RussETiivG,  rus'rSit-ing,  s.     A  name  given  to  several 

sorts  of  pears  or  apples,  from  their  colour. 
RusT,  rust,   S.      The  red  incrustation   of  iron;  the 

tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any  metal;  loss  of  power 

by  inactivity ;  matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degeneration. 
To  Rust,  ri\st,  v.  n.     To  gather  rust,  to  have  the 

surface  tarnished  or  corroded ;  to  degenerate  in  idleness. 
To  Rust,  rust,  v.  a.     To  make  rusty;  to  impair  by 

time  or  inactivity. 
Rustical,  rus'-te-kal,  a.  88.  Rough,  boisterous,  rude. 
RuSTICAliLY,  rAs'-te-kal-c,  ad.    Rudely,  inelegantly. 
RusTiCALiVESS,  rus'-te-kal-iies,  s.  The  quality  of  being 

rustical,  rudeness. 
To  Rusticate,  rus-te-kate,  v.  n.    To  reside  in  the 

country.  ,    i  i 

To  Rusticate,  rus-te-kate,  v.  a.    To  banish  into 

the  country. 

Rusticity,  rus-tls'-e-te,  s.  Qualities  of  one  that  lives 
in  the  country,  simplicity,  artlessness,  rudeness;  rural 
appearance. 

Rustick,  rfis'-tik,  a.  Rural,  country ;  rude,  untaught, 
inelegant;  artle?s,  honest,  simple;  plain,  unadorned. 

Rustick,  rus'-tik,  s.  A  clown,  a  swain,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  country. 

RusTiNESS,  rus'-te-nes,  S.    The  state  of  being  rusty. 

To  Rustle,  rus'-sl,  v.  n.  473.  To  make  a  low  con- 
tinued rattle. 

Rusty,  rus'-tc,  a.     Covered  with  rust,  infected  with 

rust;  impaired  by  inactivity. 
To  Rut,  rut,  v.  n.    To  desire  to  come  together.  Used 

of  deer, 

Rut,  rut,  S.  Copulation  of  deer;  the  track  of  a  cart- 
weel. 

Ruth,  roMh,  s.  339.  Pity,  tenderness,  sorrow  for  the 
misery  of  another. 

RuTHFUL,  root/i'-ful,  a.    Rueful,  woful,  sorrowful. 

RuTHFULLY,root/i'-ful-e,  afL  VVofully,  sadly;  sorrow- 
fully, mournfully  ;  M^ofuUy,  in  irony. 

Ruthless,  root/i'-les,  a.    Cruel,  pitiless. 

RuTHLESSNESS,  r(")0(/i'-lSs-nes,  s.    Want  of  pity. 

Ruthlessly,  root/i'-les-lo,  ad.    Without  pity,  cruelly. 

RuTTISH,  rut'-tish,  a.     Wanton,  libidinous,  lecherous. 

Ryder,  ri'-dur,  s.  A  clause  added  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment at  its  third  reading. 

Rye,  ri,  s.    A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Ryegrass,  rl'-gras,  s.    A  kind  of  strong  grass. 
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Saeine,  sab' -in,  s.  140.    A  plant,  savin. 
Sable,  sa'-bl,  s.  405.  Fur. 
Sable,  sa'-bl,  a.  Black. 

Sabre,  sa'-ber,  s.  416.    A  scimitar,  a  short  sword  witb 

a  convex  edge,  a  falchion. 
Sabulosity,  sab-{i-l6s'-e-t^,  s.  Grittiness,  g^^ndiness* 
Sabulous,  sab'-u-lus,  a,  314.    Gritty,  sandy, 
Saccade,  S€T,k-kade',  s.    A  violent  check  the  rider  givea 

his  horse  by  drawing  both  the  reins  suddenly. 
Saccharide,  sak'-kiWine,  a.  149.  353.    Having  the 

taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities  of  sugar. 
Sacerdotal,  sas-er-do'-tal,  a.  88.  Priestly,  belonging 
to  the  priesthood. 

A  small  sack  or  bag. 
The  title  of  some  American 


S, 


Sabbath,  Bub'-biit?/,  s.  A  day  appointed  by  God  among 
the  JewH,  and  from  them  CHtabliHhcd  among  Christians 
for  piiblick  worship;  the  seventh  day,  set  apart  from  works 
of  labonr,  to  be  «inplojed  in  piety;  intermission  of  pain 
or  Horrow,  tioH;  of  r»:sr. 

SAni5ATiiimiv\KKu,  siih'-l)at/i-l»rii-kur,  s.  Violator  of 
the  Habhath  hy  liihoiir  or  u  ickeilnesiH. 

SARnATi(;AL,Hal)-I)iit'-t('  kal,  n.  HoHrmbling  the  sabbath, 
enjoying  or  bringing  inlerniisHion  of  lahour. 

Saubatism,  Ka!)'-ba-ti/.ni,  s.  Obaervance  of  the  sabbath 
supcrHlitioubly  rigid. 


Sachem,  sa'-tsliem,  s. 
chiefs. 

Sack,  sak,  s.    A  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a  large  bag; 

the  measure  of  three  bushels;  a  woman's  loose  robe. 
To  Sack,  sak,  v.  a.    To  put  in  bags;  to  take  by  storm, 

to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Sack,  siik,  s.    Storm  of  a  town,  pillage,  pluntler;  a  kind 

of  a  sweet  wine,  now  brought  chiefly  from  the  Canaries. 
Sackbut,  sak'-but,  s.    A  kind  of  pipe. 
Sackcloth,  sak'-klof^,  s.    Cloth  of  which  sacks  are 

made,  coarse  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in  mortilication. 
Sacker,  sak'-kiu',  s.  98.    One  that  takes  a  town. 
Sackful,  siik'-ful,  s.    A  sack  quite  filled. 
Sackposset,  sak-pos'-slt,  s.    A  posset  made  of  milk 

and  sack. 

Sacrameimt,  sak'-kra-rnent,  s.  An  oath,  any  ceremony 
producing  an  obligation;  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace;  the  eucharist,  the  holy 
communion. 

This  word,  with  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  sacristy,  is 
sometimes  pronounced  with  the  a  in  tlie  lirst  syllable  long, 
as  in  sacred;  but  this  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  clearest 
analogies  in  the  language,  which  is  that  the  antepenultimate 
accent  in  simpies,  not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  always 
shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon.   See  Principles,  iNo.  503. 

Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  V>  .  Johnston, 
Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  these  words  as  I  have 
marked  them. 

Sacramental,  sak-kra-mpnt'-al,  a.     Constituting  a 

sacrament,  pertaining  to  a  sacrament. 
Sacramen TALLY,  sak-kra-ment'-cil-e,  ad.    After  the 

manner  of  a  sacrament. 
Sacred,  s.i'-kred,  a.    Devoted  to  religious  uses,  holy; 

consecrated;  inviolable. 
Sacredly,  sa'-kred-le,  ad.    Inviolably,  religiously. 
Sacredness,  sa -kred-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  sacred, 

state  of  being   consecrated  to  religious  uses,  holiness, 

sanctity. 

Sacrifick,  sa-krif -fik,  a.  509.  Employed  in  sacrifice. 
Sacrificable,  sa-krif-c-ka-bl,  a.    Capable  of  being 

offered  in  sacrifice. 
Sacrificator,  siik-kre-fc-ka'-tur,  s.  Sacrificer,  offerer 

of  sacrilice. 

Sacrificatory,  ss\k-krlf'-fe-ka-tur-e,  a.  512.  OflFer- 
ing  sacrifice. 

To  Sacrifice,  sak'-kre-fizc,  v.  a.  351.  To  oHer  to 
Heaven,  to  immolate;  to  destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of 
something  else;  to  destroy^  to  kill;  to  devote  with  loss. 

To  Sacrifice,  sak'-kre -lizc,  v.  n.  To  make  offerings, 
to  offer  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice,  sak'-krt'-fj/c,  s.  351.  142,  The  act  of 
offering  to  Heaven;  the  thinff  offered  to  Heaven,  or  im- 
molated; any  thing  destroved  or  quitted  lor  the  sake  of 
something  else;  any  thing  destroyed. 

Sacrificer,  sak'-kre-fi-zftr,  s.  98.  One  who  offeri 
sacrifice,  one  that  inimolateH.  ^ 

Sacrificial,  sak-kre-fish'-al,  a.  Performing  sacrifice, 
included  in  sacrilice. 

Sacrilege,  sak'  -kn'-lldjc,  s.  The  crime  of  appropriating 
to  hlniHelf  what  is  devoted  to  religion;  the  crime  of  rob- 
bing Heaven.  — Sec  Savraweiit. 

Sacrilegious,  sak-krc-Ic'-jils,  a.  Violating  thioga 
sacred,  polluted  with  the  crime  <tf  sacrilege. 

Sacrilegiously,  Buk-krc-lo'-jib-lc,  ad.  With  sacri- 
lege. 
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Sacrfvg,  sa -kring,  part  410.  Consecrating. 
Sacrist,  s.V-krlst,  j  ^    He  that  has  the  care  of  the 

Sacrist  AX,  sjik  -ris-tan, ) 

utensils  or  moveables  of  the  church.  —See  Sacrament. 
Sacristy,  sak'-kris-te,  5.   Au  apartment  where  the  con- 
secrated vessels  or  moveables  of  a  church  are  deposited. 
Sab,  sad,  a.  Sorrowful,  habitually  melancholy ;  afflictive, 
calamitous;  bad;  inconvenient;  vexatious;  dark  coloured. 
To  S  vDDEX,  siid'-dn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  sad ;  to  make 

melancholy,  to  make  gloomy. 
Saddle,  sad'-dl,  s.  405.    The  seat  which  is  put  upon  the 

horse  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 
To  Saddle,  sad'-dl,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  saddle ;  to 

load,  to  burden.  ^ 
Saddlebacked,  sad'-dl-bakt,  a.   Horses  saddlebacked, 

have  their  backs  low,  and  a  raised  head  and  neck. 
Saddlemaker,  sad'-dl-raa-kur,  I        One  whose  trade 


See  Codle.  ^ 
Sorrowfully,  mournfully;  cala- 
Sorrowfulness,  dejection  of  mind ; 


Saddler,  sad'-liir.- 

is  to  make  saddles. 
Sadly,  sad'-le,  ad, 

mitously,  miserably. 
Sadness,  sad'-nes,  s. 

melancholy  look.l 
Safe,  safe,  a.    Free  from  danger  or  hurt ;  conferring  se- 
curity ;  no  longer  dangerous ,  repositcd  out  of  the  power 
of  doing  harm. 
Safe,  safe,  s.    A  buttery,  a  pantry. 
Safeconduct,  safe-kon'-diikt,  s.  Convoy,  guard  through 

an  enemy's  country ;  pass,  warrant  to  pass. 
S.4FEGUARD,  safe'-gard,  s.    Defence,  protection,  secu- 
rity; convoy,  guard  through  any  interdicted  road,  granted 
by  the  possessor ;  pass,  warrant  to  pass. 
Safely,  safc'-le,  ad.  In  a  safe  manner,  without  danger ; 
without  hurt. 

Safexess,  safe'-nes,  s.    Exemption  from  danger. 
Safety,  safe'-te,  s.    Freedom  from  danger;  exemption 

from  hurt;  custody,  seen rity  from  escape. —See  iS'^jcet?/. 
Saffrox,  saf-ffirn,  s.  417.    A  plant. 
Saffron,  saf-furn,  a.    Yellow,  having  the  colour  of 

saffron. 

To  Sag,  sag,  v.  n.    To  hang  heavy.  TVot  in  use. 

Sagacious,  sa-ga-slius,  a.  Quick  of  scent;  quick  of 
thought,  acute  in  making  discoveries. 

Sagaciously,  sa-ga-sluis-le,  ad.  With  quick  scent; 
with  acuteness  of  penetratioii. 

Sagaciolsness,  sa-ga'-shus-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  sagacious. 

Sagacity,  sa-gas'-se-te,  s.  Quickness  of  scent;  acute- 
ness of  discovery. 

Sage,  sadje,  s.    A  plant. 

Sage,  sadJe,  a.    Wise,  grave,  prudent. 

Sage,  sadje,  s.  A  philosopher,  a  man  of  gravity  and 
wisdom. 

Sagely,  sadje'-le,  ad.    Wisely,  prudently. 
Sageness,  sadje'-ncs,  s.    Gravity,  prudence. 
Sagittal,  sad'-je-tal,  a.    Belonging  to  an  arrow ;  in 

Anatomy,  a  suture  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an 

arrow. 

Sagittary,  sad'-je-tti-re,  S.    A  centaur,  an  animal 
half  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver.  Sagit- 
tarius, one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Sago,  sa-go,  s,    A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 
Said,  sgd,  203.  222.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Say. 
Aforesaid;  declared,  showed. 

This  word,  with  paid  and  laid,  are  a  scandal  to  our 
orthography.  It  appeared  so  to  Cooke,  the  translator  of  Hesiod, 
who  spelled  them  regularly  sayed,  r^^yed,  and  laTjed.  "Per- 
seus is  sayfd  to  have  been  sent  by  Pallas  to  slay  Medusa, 
etc.  page  156. 

Saik,  sa'-lk,  s.  A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise. 

Sail,  sale,  s.  202.  The  expanded  sheet  which  catches 
the  wind  and  carries  on  the  vessel  through  the  water;  wing.s ; 
a  ship,  a  vessel;  Sail  is  a  collective  word,  noting  the  number 
of  ships;  to  strike  Sail,  to  lower  the  sail,  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  abating  of  pomp  or  superiority 

To  Sail,  sale,  v.  n.  To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails; 
to  pass  by  sea;  to  swim;  to  pass  smoothly  along 


To  Sale,  sale,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails;  to 
fly  through. 

Sailer,  |  g^'.j^^-  s.  166.  A  seaman,  one  who  practises 
Sailor,  ) 
or  understands  navigation. 

The  first  of  these  words  is  generally  applied  to  the 
ship,  and  the  second  to  the  mariner.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason  for  this  distinction  to  the  eye,  the  car  is  quite  in- 
sensible of  it,  and  the  ship  and  the  man  are  both  pronounced 
alike.   See  Principles,  No.  416. 

Sailyard,  sale'-yard,  s.    The  pole  on  which  the  sail 

is  extended. 
Sainfoin,  san'-foin,  s.    A  kind  of  herb. 
Saint,  sant,  s.  202.    A  person  eminent  for  piety  and 

virtue. 

To  Saint,  sant,  v.  a.  To  number  among  saints,  to  reckon 
among  saints  by  a  public  decree,  to  canonize. 

To  Saint,  sant,  v.  n.    To  act  with  a  show  of  piety. 

Sainted,  sant'-ed,  a.  Holy,  pious,  virtuous. 

Saintlike,  sant'-llke,  a.  Suiting  a  saint,  becoming  a 
saint;  resembling  a  saint. 

Saintlj,  sant'-le,  a.    Like  a  saint,  becoming  a  saint. 

Saintship,  sant'-sliip,  S.  The  character  or  qualities  of 
a  saint. 

Sake,  sake,  s.  Final  cause,  end,  purpose ;  account,  regard 

to  any  person  or  thing. 
Sakeret,  sak'-er-it,  s.  99.  The  male  of  a  sakerhawk. 
Sal,  sal,  S.  Salt.  A  word  often  used  in  Pharmacy, 
Salacious,  sa-la -shus,  a.    Lustful,  lecherous. 
Salaciously,  sa-la -shus-le,  ad.  Lecherously,  lustfully, 
Salacity,  sa-las'-se-te,  s.    Lust,  lechery. 
Salad,  sal'-lad,  s.    Food  of  raw  herbs. 

This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written  sallet; 
the  true  pronunciation  is,  however,  more  in  use  and  less 
pedantick  than  that  of  asparaf^us  and  cucumber  would  be. 
Salamander,  sal'-a-man-dur,  s.    An  animal  supposed 

to  live  in  the  fire.  ,  .     ,         -.^^   «  i. 

Salamandrine,  sal-la-mati  -drin,  a.  140.  Resembling 

a  salamander. 

Salary,  sal'-la-re,  s.  Stated  hire,  annual  or  periodical 

payment. — See  Granary. 
Sale,  sale,  s.   The  act  of  selling;  vent,  power  of  selling ; 

market;  a  publick  and  proclaimed  exposition  of  goous  to 

the  market;  auction  ;  state  of  being  venal,  price. 
Saleable,  sa-la-bl,  a.  405.    Vendible,  fit  for  sale, 

marketable.  »         «  ^  . 

Saleaeleness,  sa -la-bl-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being 

saleable. 

Saleably,  sa'-la-ble,  ad.  In  a  saleable  manner. 
Salebrous,  sal'-e-brus,  c.  Rough,  uneven,  rugged. 
Salesman,  salz'-man,  s.  88.     One  who  sells  clothes 
ready  made. 

Salework,  sale  -wurk,  S,    Works  for  sale,  work  care- 
lessly done.  * 
Salient,  sa -le-ent,  a.  113.  Leaping, bounding;  beating, 

panting,  springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick  motion. 
Saline,  sa-llne  ,  or  sa -line,  a.    Consisting  of  salt. 

As  this  Mord  is  derived  from  the  Latin  salinus  by 
dropping  a  syllable,  the  accent  ought,  according  to  the  general 
rule  of  formation,  503,  to  remove  to  the  hrst.  Ihis  accen- 
tuation, however,  is  adopted  only  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Buchanan, 
and  Bailey;  as  Sheridan, Kenrick,  Ash,  1\ ares,  W  Johnston, 
Scott,  Perry ,  Barclay,  Fenniug,  Entick,  and  Smith,  accent 
the  second  syllable. 

Salinous,  sa-li'-ims,  a.     Consisting  of  salt,  constitut- 

DnSohnson,  in  his  foUo  Dictionary,  accents  this  word 
on  the  first  syllable,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  his  publishers 
in  the  quarto,  but  as  this  word  may  be  easily  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  salinus,  and  with  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables, it  ought  to  be  accented  on  the  second,  a03,  e. 
Saliva,  sa-li'-va,  s.  503,  b.  Every  thing  that  is  spit 
up,  but  it  more  strictly  signifies  that  juice  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  glands  called  salival. 

As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  all  our  Dictionaries 
very  properly  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable,  503.  But  ^oUi  al, 
which  is  a  formative  of  our  own,  has  no  such  tjtle  to  tne 
penultimate  accent:  this  pronunciation,  however,  is  adopiea 
by  Mr,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott ,  Barclay, 
Penning,  Entick,  and  Johnson's  quarto ;  but  Mr.  Ferry  and 
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Dr.  Johnson's  folio  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and,  iu  my  opinion,  more  correctljr. 

Salival,  sai;-e-v^  or  sd-1^^^^^^  ^  Relating  to 
Salivary,  sal-e-va-re,  ) 

spittle.— See  Saliva,  ^ 
To  Salivate,  sal'-le-vate,  v.  a.  To  purge  by  the  salival 

Salivation,  sal-le-va -shun,  s.  A  method  of  care  much 

practised  in  venereal  cases. 
Salivois,  sa-li'-vus,  or  sal'-e-viis,  a.    Consisting  of 
spittle,  having  the  nature  of  spittle.  —  See  Principles,  IVo. 
103.  p. 

f3=  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a  Latin  aspect  than 
salival,  and  is  probably  derived  from  saZi'yosus,  the  learnedly 
polite,  or  the  politely  learned,  snatch  at  the  shadow  of  Latin 
quantity  to  distinguish  themselves  from  mere  English  spea- 
kers. Hence  in  all  the  words  of  this  termination  they  preserve 
the  penultimate  Hong,  and  place  the  accent  on  it,  and  thus  we 
are  obliged  to  do  the  same  in  this  word,  under  pain  of  appearing 
illiterate.  This  penalty,  however.  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Perry 
have  incurred,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Siieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Barclay,  Penning, 
and  Eulick,  follow  the  learned  majority,  though  evidently 
wrong. 

Sallet,  sal'-llt,  99.      )      _       ^  . . 
Sallet^xg,  sal'^lk-ingj      Corrupted  from  salad. 

Salliaxce,  sal'-le-anse,  s.  113.  The  act  of  issuing 
forth,  sall^.^ 

Sallow,  sal'-lo,  s.  327.  A  tree  of  the  genus  of  willow. 
Sallow,  sal'-lo,  a.    Sickly,  yellow. 
Sallowness,  sal'-lo-nes,  s.      Yellowness,  sickness, 
paleness. 

Sally,  sal-le,  s.  Eruption;  issue  from  a  place  besieged, 
quick  egress;  range,  excursion  ;  slight,  volatile  or  sprightly 
exertion ;  levity,  extravagant  flight,  frolick. 

Sallyport,  sai'-le-port,  s.  Gate  at  which  sallies  are 
made. 

Salmagt'indt,  sal-ma-gun'-de,  s.  A  mixture  of  chop- 
ped meat  and  pickled  herrings,  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  onions. 

Salmon,  sam'-raun,  s.  401.  The  salmon  is  accounted  the 
king  of  freshwater  fish. 

Salmon  TROtT,  sam-mun-trout',  s,  A  trout  that  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  salmon,  a  samlet. 

Salsoacid,  sal-so-iis'-sid,  a.  84.  Having  a  taste  com- 
pounded of  saltness  and  sourness, 

Salsugixovs,  sal-su-je-nua!,  a.    Saltish,  somewhat  salt. 

Salt,  salt,  S.  84.  Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential 
properties  seem  to  be  dissolubility  in  water  and  a  pungent 
sapor;  tasle ;  smack;  wit,  merriment. 

Salt,  salt,  a.  Having  the  taste  of  salt,  as  salt  fish  ;  im- 
pregnated with  salt;  abounding  with  salt ;  lecherous,  sala- 
cious. 

To  Salt,  salt,  v.  a.    To  season  with  salt. 

Salt-pax,  siilt'-pan,)  „    t>.,    ,  . 

3,,'         >  S.    Pit  where  salt  is  got. 
Salt-pit,  salt -pit,  )  ^ 

Saltatiox,  sal-ta-shfin,  s.  84.  The  act  of  dancing  or 
jumping;  beat,  palpitation. 

As  thin  word  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin ,  and 
the  t  is  carried  oflT  to  commence  the  second  syllable,  the  a 
Las  not  the  broad  sound  as  in  salt,  but  goes  into  the  general 
hound  of  that  letter;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  u  in  fiit- 
minate,  is  not  pronounced  like  the  peculiar  sound  of  that 
letter  in  full,  but  like  the  u  in  dull.  177. 

Saltcat,  salt'-kat,  s.    A  lump  of  salt. 
Saltcellar,  salt'-sfel-liir,  s.  88.    Vessel  of  salt  set  on 
the  table.  ^ 

One  who  Ailts;  oue  who  sells 


Salter,  salt'-ur,  s.  98 
salt. 

Saltern,  sait'-c'-rn,  s. 
SaltiisII,  salt'-isli,  a. 
SaltlEiss,  salt'-l(';s,  a. 
Saltly,  8alt'-l(',  ad 
SALT^E6H,  salt'-nrs,  <?.  Taste 
Saltpetre,  HAlt-ptM-'-tur,  s.  410. 
Salvability,  wal-va-liil'-c-to,  g. 

received  to  cvcrlaHting  life. 
Salvablb,  Bil'-vtt-ljl,  a.  405.    PoHsibIc  to  be  saved 


A  salt-work. 
Somewhat  salt. 
Insipid,  not  tasting  of  salt. 
With  taste  of  salt;  in  a  salt  manner, 
of  salt. 

Nitre. 

Possibility  of  being 


Salvage,  sal'-vldje,  s.  90.    A  recompense  allowed  to 
those  who  have  assisted  iu  saving  goods  or  merchandise 
,  from  a  wreck. 

Salvation,  sal-ra'-shiin,  s.  Preservation  from  eternal 
death,  reception  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Salvatory,  sal'-va-tiir-e,  s.  512.  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  preserved. 

Salubrious,  sa-Ju-bre-us,  a.  Wholesome,  healthful, 
promoting  health. 

Salubrity,  sa-lu'-bre-tc;  s.  VVholesomeness,  health- 
fulness.  ^ 

Salve,  salv,  s.  78.  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds 
and  hurts,  an  emplaster ;  help,  remedy. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  originally  and  pro- 
perly salf ;  which  having  saZves  in  the  plural,  the  singular,  in 
time,  was  borrowed  from  it:  sealf,  Saxon,  undoubtedly  from 
salvus,  Latin.  There  is  some  diversity  among  our  orthoe- 
pisls  about  the  Z  in  this  word  and  its  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks 
it  to  be  pronounced;  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay, 
make  it  mute;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways; 
and  Mr.  ISares  says  itis  mute  in  the  noun,  butsounded  in  the 
verb.  The  mute  I  is  certainly  countenanced  in  this  word  by 
calve  and  halve;  but  as  they  are  very  irregular,  and  are  the 
only  words  where  the  I  is  silent  in  this  situation,  for  I'o^re, 
delve,  solve,  eic.  have  the  I  pronounced;  and  as  this  word 
is  of  Latin  original,  the  /  ought  certainly  to  be  preserved  in 
both  words:  for  to  have  the  same  word  sounded  differently, 
to  signify  different  things,  is  a  defect  in  language  that  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.— See  Bond  and  Fault. 
To  Salve,  sfilv,  v.  a.  To  cure  with  medicaments  ap- 
plied; to  help,  to  remedy;  to  help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an 
excuse,  or  reservation. 
Salter,  sal'-vur,  s.  98.  A  plate  on  which  any  thing  is 
presented. 

Salvo,  sal'-vo,  s.  An  exception,  a  reservation,  an  excuse. 

— See  Saltation. 
Salutarixess,  sal'-lu-ta-re-nes,  s.  Wholesomeuess, 

quality  of  contributing  to  health  or  safety. 
Salutary,  sal'-lu-ta-re ,  a.     Wholesome,  healthful, 

safe,  advantageous,  contributing  to  health  or  safety. 
Salutation,  sal-lu-ta-shun,  s.    The  act  or  style  of 

saluting;  greeting. 
To  Salute,  sa  lute',  v.  a.    To  greet,  to  hail;  to  kiss. 
Salute,  sa-Iute',  s.    Salutation,  greeting ;  a  kiss. 
Saluter,  sa-lu'-tiir,  s.  98.    One  who  salutes. 
Salutiferous,  sal-lu-tlf -f^r-us,  a.  Healthy,  bringing 

health. 

Same,  same,  a.    Identical,  being  of  the  like  kind,  sort, 

or  degree;  mentioned  before. 
Sameness,  same'-nes,  s.  Identity. 
Samlet,  sam'-let,  s.    A  little  salmon. 
Samphire,  sam'-fir,  s.  140.  A  plant  preserved  in  pickle. 
Sample,  sam'-pl,  s.  405.    A  specimen,  a  part  shown, 

that  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  Mhole. 
Sampler,  siiiii'-pl-ur,  s.  98.   A  pattern  of  work;  apiece 

worked  by  young  girls  for  improvement. 
SAr^AELE,  san'-nil-bl,  a.  535.     Curable,  susceptive  of 

remedy,  remediable. 

Mr.  T\ares,  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce  (he 
a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Entick,  more  properly ;  short.  Buchanan  only 
makes  the  same  a  in  sanative  ]ong-,  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scottj 
VV.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  short.  Mr.  Sheridan  ana 
Buchanan,  are  the  only  orthoepists  from  whom  we  can  gather 
the  sound  of  this  ^  owelin  insanable,  Avhich  the  latter  marks 
long,  and  the  lormer  shortas  it  ought  to  be,  from  (he  shorten- 
ing power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent.  — See  lirananj. 
Sanation,  Nji-na'-sliini,  s.  The  act  of  curing. 
Sanative,  siin'-na-tiv,  a.  158.  Powerful  to  cure,  healing. 

— See  Donative . 
Sanativexess,  san'-na-tiv-n^s,  s.    Power  to  cure. 

Sanctification,  sang:k-te-fe-ka'-sluni,  s.  408.  The 
state  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  gixing  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  sin  for  the  time  (o  come;  the  act  of  making 
holy,  consecration. 

Sanctii  lER,  sikny;k'-tc-fl-i\r,  s.  He  that  sanctifies  or 
makes  holy. 

To  Sanctify,  san»^k'-tc-f i,  v.  a.  To  free  from  the 
power  of  sin  for  the  time  to  conic;  to  make  holy,tonmke 
a  means  of  holiness;  to  make  free  from  guilt,  to  secure 
frum  violation. 
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SAXCxmoxious ,    sangk-te-mo'-ne-us,  a.  Saiutly, 

ha\iug  the  appearance  of  sanctity. 
Saxctimo>'Y,  sangk'-te-mo-ne,  s.  Holiness,  scrupulous 

austerity,  appearance  of  holiness. 
Sanction,  sangk'-shan,  s.  408.  The  act  of  confirmation 

M  hich  gives  to  any  thing  its  obligatory  power,  ratification  ; 

a  law,  a  decree  ratified. 
Sanctitude,  sangk'-te-tude,  s.    Holiness,  goodness, 

saintliness. 

Sanctity,  sangk'-te-te,  s.  Holiness,  goodness,  god- 
liness; saint,  holy  being. 

To  Sanctuarise,  sangk'-tshu-a-rize,  v.  n.  To  shelter 
by  means  of  sacred  privileges. 

Sanctuary,  sangk'-tdm-a-re,  s.  463.  A  holy  place, 
holy  ground ;  a  place  of  protection,  a  sacred  asylum  ;  shel- 
ter, protection. 

Sand,  sand,  s.    Particles  of  stone  not  conjoined,  or  stone 

broken  to  powder  ;  barren  country  covered  with  sands. 
Sandal,  san'-dal,  s.  88.    A  loose  shoe. 
Sandarach,  or  Sandarac,  san'-da-rak,  s.    A  mineral 

resembling  red  arsenic;  the  gum  of  the  juniper  tree. 
Sandblind,  sand'-bllnd,  a.    Having  the  defect  in  the 

eves,  by  which  small  particles  appear  before  them. 
Sandbox-tree,  sand'-boks-tree,  s.    A  plant. 
Sanded,  san'-ded,  a.  Covered  with  sand,  barren  ;  mart 

ed  with  small  spots,  variegated  with  dusky  species. 
Sandish,  sand'-ish,  a.     Approaching  to  the  nature  of 

sand,  loose,  not  close,  not  compact 
Sandstone,  sand'-stone,  s.    Stone  of  a  loose  and  friable 

kind. 

Sandy,  sand'-e,  a.  Abounding  with  sand,  full  of  sand 
consisting  of  sand,  unsolid. 

Sane,  sane,  a.    Sound,  healthy. 

Sang,  sang.    The  pret.  of  Sing. 

Sanguiferous,  sang-gwlf-fer-us,  a.  Conveying  blood 

Sanguification,  sang-gwe-fe-ka -shun,  s.  The  pro 
duction  of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the  chyle  into  blood. 

Sanguifier,  sang'-gwe-fi-ur,  s.    Producer  of  blood. 

To  SANGUiFY,sang'-gwe-fi,  v.  n.  340.  To  produce  blood. 

Sanguinary,  sang'-gwe-na-re,  a.  Cruel,  bloody,  mur- 
derous. 

Sanguine,   sang'-g^vin,  a.  340.     Red,   having  the 

colour  of  blood;  abounding  with  blood  more  than  any  other 

humour,  cheerful ;  m  arm,  ardent,  confident, 
Sanguineness,  sang'-gwin-nes, ) 
Sanguinity,  sang-gwin'-e-te,  } 

expectation,  confidence. 
Sanguineous,  sang-gwin-e-us,  a.  Constituting  blood 

abounding  with  blood. 
Sanhedrim,  san -he-drira,  S.    The  chief  council  among 

the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy  elders,  over  whom  the 

high-priest  presided. 
Sanicle,  san'-e-kl,  s.  405.    A  plant. 
Sanies,  sa -ne-iz,  s.    Thin  matter,  serous  excretion. 
Sanious,  sa'-ne-us,  a.  314.    Running  a  thin  serous 

matter,  not  a  well-digested  pus. 
Sanity,  san'-e-te,  s.    Soundness  of  mind, 
Sank,  sangk.       The  pret.  of  Sink. 
Sans,  sanz,  prep.    Without.  Osolete. 
Sap,  sap,  s.     The  vital  juice  of  plants,  the  juice  that 

circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 
To  Sap,  sap,  v.  a.     To  undermine,  to  subvert  by  dig 
ging,  to  mine. 

To  Sap,  sap,  t;.  n.    To  proceed  by  mine,  to  proceed  in 
visibly. 

Sapid,  sap'-!d,  a.  544.    Tasteful,  palatable,  making 

powerful  stimulation  upon  the  palate. 
Sapidity,  sa-p!d'-e-te 


tJiin  466,  THIS  469. 


S.    Ardour,  heat  of 


Sapidness,  sap'-id-nes, 
stimulating  the  palate. 

Sapience,  sa-pe  ense,s 

Sapient,  sa-pe-^nt,  a. 

Sapless,  s.ip'-l^s,  a. 
dry,  old,  husky. 

Sapling,  sap'-ling,  s. 


s.     Tastefulness,  power  of 

Wisdom,  sageness,  knowledge, 
Wise,  sage. 
Wanting  sap,  wanting  vital  juice 

A  young  tree,  a  young  plant 


a.     Keen,  taunting. 


aponaceous,  St^p-o-na-shus,  851.  j  „   ^^a^rr, 

4*  /    \    4    I        '        t  a.  aoapy, resem- 
APOXABY,  sap  -po-na-re,  ) 
bling  soap,  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 
VPOR,  sa'-por,  s.  166.    Taste,  power  of  affecting  or 
stimulating  the  palate. 

APORiFicK,  sap-6-rif'-fik,  a.  530.    Having  the  power 

to  produce  tastes. 

APPHiRE,  saf -fir,  s.  140.  415.  A  precious  stone  of  a 
blue  colour. 

APPHiRiNE,  saf  -flr-ine,  a.  149.    Made  of  sapphire, 
resembling  sapphire. 
Sappiness,  sap'-pe-nes,  s.    The  state  or  the  quality  of 

abounding  in  sap,  succulence,  juiciness. 
Sappy,  sap'-pe,  a.    Abounding  in  sap,  juicy,  succulent ; 
young,  weak. 

araband,  sar'-ra-band,  s.  524.    A  Spanish  dance. 
Sarcasm,  sfir'-kazm,  s.  Akeenreproach,  ataunt,  agibe. 
Sarcastically,  sar-kiis'-te-kal-e,  ad.  Tauntingly, 

severely. 
Sarcastical,  sai'-kas'-te-kal, 
Sarcastick,  sdr-kas'-tik,  509 
severe. 

Sarcenet,  sarse'-net,  s.    Fine  thin-woven  silk. 
Sarcocele,  sar'-ko-sele,  s.    An  excrescence  of  the  te- 

ticles. — See  Hydrocele. 
Sarcoma,  Silr-ko'-ina,  s.  92.    A  fleshy  excrescence,  or 
lump,  growing  in  any  jtart  of  the  body,  especially  the  nostrils. 
Sarcophagous,  sfir-kof'-fa-gus,  a.  581.  Flesh-eating, 
feeding  on  flesh.  Hence  a  tomb,  w  here  the  human  flesh  is 
consumed  and  eaten  away  by  time,  is  called  a  Sarcophagus. 
Sarcophagy,  sar-kof-fa-je,  s.  518.    The  practice  of 
eating  flesh. 

Sarcotick,  sar-kot'-tik,  s.  509.  A  medicine  which  fills  up 

ulcers  with  new^  flesh,  the  same  as  an  iucar native. 
Sardel,  sar'-del,  ) 
Sardine,  sar'-dlne,  140.^  ^  >  s. 

Sardius,  sar'-de-us,  or  sar'-je-us,  293,  294.) 

A  sort  of  precious  stone. 
Sardonix,  sar'-do-niks,  S.    A  precious  stone. 
Sarsa,  sar'-sa, 

Sarsaparella,  sar-sa-pa-rel'-la 
and  a  plant. 

Sash,  sash,  s.  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction 
band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army ;  a  window  so  form- 
ed as  to  be  let  up  and  down  by  pulleys. 
Sassafras,  sas'-sa-fras,  s.    A  tree,  one  of  the  species 

of  the  cornelian  cherry. 
Sat,  sat.    The  pret.  of  Sit. 

Satan,  sa -tan,  or  sat'-tan,  s.    The  prince  of  hell,  any 
wicked  spirit, 

j^r  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written  battan ; 
but  making  the  firstsyllable  long  is  so  agreeable  to  analogy 
that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  wherever  custom  will  permit, 
and  particularly  in  proper  names.  Cato,  Flato,  etc.  have 
now  universally  the  penultimate  a  long  and  slender;  and  no 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  the  word  in  question  should 
not  ioin  this  class:  if  the  short  quantity  ot  the  a  in  the  ori- 
ginal be  alledged,  for  an  answer  to  this  see  Principles,  IVo. 
511,  and  the  word  Satire.  Mr.  Nares  and  Buchanan  only 
adopt  the  second  sound,  but  Mr.  Elphuiston,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  position  ot  the  accent,  "r- Ash 
and  Bailey,  the  first. -See  The  Key  to  the  Classical  Pro- 
nunciation of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Pro-per  Names, 
under  the  word.  ^  ^  ^ 
Satanical,  sa-tan'-ne-kal, 
Satanick,  sa-tiin'-nik,  509. 

Satchel,  satsh'-il,  s.  99.  A  little  bag  used  by  school-boys 
To  Sate,  sate,  v.  a.    To  satiate,  to  glut,  to  pall,  to 

feed  beyond  natural  desire. 
Satellite,,  sat'-tel-llte,  s.  155.     A  small  planet  re- 
volving round  a  larger.  l*U„„1„^nl 
tfr  Pone  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  the  plural 
of  this  word  upon  the  second  syilabe,  and,  hke  the  Latiu 
plural,  has  given  it  four  syllables : 

"Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fieids  above, 
"Why  Jove's  Satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 

Essay  on  Ulan. 

This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  anfj,  J';  may 
be  added,  in  gooJl  poetry  .-See  Antipodes  and  Millepedes. 


s.     Both  a  tree 


a  silken 


a.    Devilish,  infernal. 
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SATELLiTious,sat-tel-lish'-us,  a.  Consisting  of  satellites 
To  Satiate,  sa-she-ate,  v.  a.  To  satisfy,  to  fill ;  to 
glut,  to  pall;  to  gratify  desire;  to  saturate,  to  imnreg 
nate  with  as  much  as  cau  he  contained  or  imbibed. 
Satiate,  sa -she-ate,  a.  91.  Glutted,  full  to  satiety 
Satiety,  sa-ti'-e-te,  s.  460.  Fulness  beyond  desire 
or  pleasure,  more  than  enough,  state  of  being  palled. 
)^  The  sound  of  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  has  been 
grossly  mistaken  by  the  generality  of  speakers ;  nor  is 
much  to  be  wondered  at.  Ti,  with  the  accent  on  it,  succeed 
ed  by  a  vowel,  is  a  veryi  uncommon  predicament  for  ai 
English  syllable  to  be  under  ;  and  therefore  it  is  notsiirpris- 
ing  that  it  has  been  almost  unix  ersally  confounded  with  an 
apparently  similar,  but  really  different,  assemblage  ol  accent 
vowels,  and  consonants.  So  accustomed  is  this  ear  to  the 
aspirated  sound  of  t,  when  followed  by  two  vowels,  that 
whenever  these  appear  we  are  apt  to  annex  the  very  same 
sound  to  that  letter,  without  attending  to  an  essential  cir 
cumstance  in  this  word,  which  distinguishes  it  from  every 
other  in  the  language.  There  is  no  English  word  of  exactly 
the  same  form  with  satiety,  and  therefore  it  cannot,  like 
most  other  words,  be  tried  by  its  peers,  but  analogy,  that 
grand  resource  of  reason,  will  as  clearly  determine,  in  this 
case,  as  it  the  most  positive  evidence  were  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  sound  commonly  given  to  the 
second  syllable  of  this  word,  which  is  that  of  the  first  of 
si-lence,  as  if  written  sa-si-e-ty,  is  never  found  annexed  to 
the  same  letters  throughout  the  whole  language.  T,  when 
succeeded  by  two  vowels,  in  every  instance  but  the  word  in 
question,  sounds  exactly  like  ah ;  thus  satiate,  expatiate 
etc.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  sa-fthe-ate,  ex-pa-she-ate 
etc.  and  not  sa-se-ate,  ex-pa-se-ate,  etc.  and  therefore  i 
the  t  must  be  aspirated  in  this  word,  it  ought  at  least  to 
assume  that  aspiration  which  is  found  among  similar  assem 
Llages  of  letters,  and  instead  of  sa-si-e-ty,  it  ought  to  be 
sounded  sa-shi-ety;  in  this  mode  of  pronunciation  a  greater 
parity  might  be  pleaded  ;  nor  should  we  introduce  a  new 
aspiration  to  reproach  our  language  with  needless  irregu 
larity.  But  if  we  once  cast  an  eye  on  those  conditions,  on 
which  we  give  an  aspirated  sound  to  the  dentals,  26,  we  shall 
lind  both  these  methods  of  pronouncing  this  woid  equally 
remote  from  analogy.  In  almost  every  termination  where 
the  consonants,  f,  rf,  c,  and  s,  precede  the  vowels  ea,ia,ie 
20,  etc.  as  \n  martial,  soldier,  suspicion,  confusion,  anxiouR 
prescience,  the  accent  is  on  the  syllable  immediately  before 
these  consonants,  and  they  all  assume  the  aspiration  ;  but  in 
Aigyptiacum,  elephantiasis,  hendiarUs,  society,  anxiety 
science,  etc.  the  accent  is  immediately  after  these  conso- 
nants, and  the  t,  d,  c,  and  x,  are  pronounced  as  free  from 
aspiration  as  the  same  letters  in  tiar,  diet,  cion,Ixion,  etc 
the  position  ol  the  accent  makes  the  whole  diiferencc.  Bu 
It  analogy  in  our  own  language  were  silent,  the  uniform 
pronunciation  of  words  from  the  learned  languages,  where 
these  letters  occur,  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  dispute 
Ihus  in  elephantiasis,  Miltiades,  satietas,  etc.  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable  ti  is  alivays  prononnced  like  the  Enc:- 
li.sh  noun  tie;  nor  should  we  dream  of  giving  t/the aspirat- 
ed scmnd  in  these  Mords,  though  there  would  be  exactly 
the  same  reason  for  it  as  in  satiety:  for,  except  in  very 
lew  instances,  as  we  pronounce  Latin"  in  the  analogy  of  our 
own  language,  no  reason  can  be  given  that  mc  should  pro- 
nounce the  antepenultimate  syllable  in  satietas  one  way 
and  that  in  satiety  another. 


satiety  another, 
should  have  thought  my  time  thrown  away  in  so  minute 
an  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  if  1  had 
not  iound  the  best  judges  disagree  about  it.  That  Mr.  She- 
ridan supposed  it  oMght  to  be  pronounced  sa-si-e-ty,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  giving  this  word  as  an  instance  of  the  various 
Bounds  of  t,  and  telling  us  that  hen- it  sounds  .«?.  Mr.  Garrick 
whom  I  consulted  on  this  word,  told  me,  if  there  were  any 
rules  lor  pronunciation,  I  was  certainly  right  in  mine;  but 
mat  he  and  his  literary  acr}uaintancc  pronounced  in  the  other 
manner.  Dr.  Johnson  likcMise  thought  I  was  right,  but  that 
the  great|  r  number  of  speakers  w  ere  ag;iinst  ine ;  and  Dr 
Liowlh  told  me,  he  was  clearly  of  my  opinion,  but  that  he 
could  get  nobody  to  follow  him.  I  was  much  llattered  to 
Unci  my  Hentiinents  confirmed  by  so  great  a  judge,  and  much 
more  llattered  when  1  found  my  reasons  were  entirely  new 


not,  as  in  most  other  cases,  proceed  from  an  evident  caprice 
ot  custom  as  in  busy  and  bury,  or  from  a  desire  ot  drawing 
nearer  to  the  original  language,  but  from  an  absolute  mistake 
ot  the  principles  on  Mhich  we  pronounce  our  own. 
Satin,  sat -tin,  s.  a  soft,  close,  and  shining  silk. 
Satire,  sa'-tur,  sat'-ur,  sa -tire,  or  sat'-ere,  s.  A 
poem  in  which  wickedness  or  folly  are  censured. 

I  ^'-'l*  '"a?*"  %^  pronouncing  this  word  is  adopted 

by  jVir.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Smith  The 
short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  adopted  bv  Mr  \'are« 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Buchanan,  and  En(ick;  bat  the  quantitv 
the  second  syllable  they  have  not  marked.  The  third  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Keurick;  and  for  the  fourth 
we  have  no  authorities. 

But  though  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 
most  general,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  an  English  ear 
the  second  seems  to  be  that  which  is  most  favoured  by  the 
learned  j  because,  say  they,  the  first  sellable  in  the  Latin 
satyra  is  short.  But  if  this  reasoning  were  to  hold  ffood 
we  ought  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  silence,  local' 
label,  libel,  locust,  paper,  many  others  short,  because  si/e/i- 
tium,  localis,  labefluin,  libellus,  locusta,  papyrus,  etc  have 
all  the  iirst  syllables  short  in  Latin.  But,  to  furnish  the 
learned  with  an  argument  which  perhaps  may  not  immediately 
occur  to  them,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  instances  1  have 
adduced,  none  of  the  Litia  words  have  the  initial  syllable 
accented,  as  well  as  short,  which  is  the  case  with  the  word 
satyra  :  but  it  may  be  answered,  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
quantity  ot  the  Latin  accented  vo\\el,  we  must  pronounce 
foetid  miinic,  frigid,  squalid,  comic,  resin,  credit,  spirit, 
and  hly,  with  the  lust  vowel  long,  because  it  is  the  case  iii 
the  Latin  words  foetidus,  mimicus,  frigidus,  soualidus, 
comicus,  resina,  creditus,  spiritus,  and  lilium. 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  therefore  that  remains 
IS,  that  though  we  do  not  adopt  the  Latin  quantity  of  the 
accented  antepenultimate  vowel  when  it  is  long  except  the 
vowel  u,  507,  508,  509,  we  do  when  it  is  short.  For  thouo-h 
we  have  many  instances  where  an  English  word  of  two  syl- 
lables has  the  first  short,  though  derived  from  a  Latin  word 
where  the  first  two  syllables  are  long;  as  civil,  legate 
solemn,  etc.  from  civilis,  legatus,  solemnis,  etc.  yet  we 
have  no  instance  in  the  language  where  a  word  ot  three 
syllables  in  Latin  with  the  first  two  vowels  short,  becomes 
an  English  dissyllable  with  the  first  syllable  long.  Hence 
the  shortness  of  the  first  syllables  of  jj/atOHe,  zephyr  atom 
etc.  from  platanus,  zephyrus,  atomus,  etc.  which  are  short' 
not  only  from  the  custom  of  carrying  the  short  sound  we 
give  to  the  Latin  antepenultimate  vowel  into  the  penuitimaie 
ot  the  English  word  derived  from  it,  but  from  the  affectation 
ot  shortening  the  initial  vowel,  which  this  custom  has  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  give  our  pronunciation  a  Latin  air 
and  turnish  us  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  learning 
by  appealing  to  Latin  quantity;  which,  when  applied  to 
English,  is  fio  vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  put  us  mit  of  all 
tear  oi  dcteciion  if  we  happen  to  be  wrong.  The  absurd 
custom,  therefore,  of  shortening  our  \owels,  ought  to  be 
discountenanced  as  much  as  possible,  since  it  is  supported  by 
such  weak  and  desultory  arguments;  and  our  own  anaIo"-y 
in  this,  as  Mell  as  in  similar  words,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  such  a  shadow  of  analogy  to  the  quantity  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  1  have  charitably  atforded  to  those  who  arc 
-gnoraiii  of  it.   See  Principles,  i\o.  544. 

With  respect  to  the 
custom  seems  to  have 


80  pronounrtd,  though  lor  a  reason  very  dillrrent  from  those 
I  have  prodnred,  namely,  i.i  order  to  keep  it  as  distinct  as 
may  be  Irom  the  worJ  m>m7^.  VNhile  Mr.  Fry  frankly  owns, 
IhiH  wl?d  '   '  dttermiue  the  proper  ptonuuciation  ol 

ThiiH  I  h.ive  ventured  to  decide  where  "Doctors  dlsaffrcc 
and  have  btcn  induced  to  npcud  so  much  time  on  the  cor- 


(luaniiiy  of  the  last  syllable,  (hough 
.  decided  it  in  this  word,  it  is  not  so 

certain  in  other  words  ot  a  similar  form.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  although  poets  often  bend  the  rhyme  to  their  verse, 
when  they  cannot  bring  tlieir  verse  to  the  rhvme,  yet  where 
custom  is  equivocal,  their  example  is  certainly  of  some  weight. 
In  this  view  we  may  look  upon  the  couplet  in  Pope's  Essav 
on  Criticism,  ^ 
"Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires; 
"And  fiattery  to  fulsome  dedicators." 
See  Umpire. 

Satikical,  sa-tir'-re-kal,) 

Satiuick,  sA-tir-'-rIk,      }       »«I«"ff'nff  to  satire,  em- 
ployed in  writing  invective  ;  censorious,  severe  in  language. 
Satikically,  sii-tir'-re-kal-e,  ad.     With  invective,* 
with  intention  to  censure  or  vilily.  * 
Satiulst,  sat'-tiir-ieit,  8.    One  who  writes  satires.  See 
Falroncss. 

To  Satirize,  sat'-tAr-lzc,  v.  a.  To  censure  as  ia  a 
satire. 

Satisfaction,  sat-tis-fali'-shuii,  .s.  The  act  of  pleas- 
ing to  the  full;  (he  state  of  being  pleased;  release  from 
snspciise,  uncertainty,  or  uneasinebs;  gratification,  that 
which  pleaseH;  amends,  atonement  for  a  crime,  recompense 
for  an  injury. 

Satwi  activk,  sjl-tifi-fiik'-tiv,  a.    Giv/ug  satisfaction. 
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n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  t&b  172,  bull  173,  - 

Satisfactorily,  sat-tis-fak'-ti\r-e-le,  ad.    lu  a  satis- 

Power 


)  SCA 

oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  Tuis  469. 


factory  manner.        ,     ,     ,  ,    „      ,  , 
Satisfactoriness,  sat-tls-fiik'-tflr-re-ncs,  s 

of  satisfying,  power  of  ffiving^contcnt. 
Satisfactory,  sat-tis-fak'-tiir-e,  a.    Giving  satisfac- 
tion, ?rivi»g  content;  atoning,  making  amends. 
i?or  the  0,  see  Domestick. 
To  Satisfy,  sat'-tis-fi,  v.  a.    To  content,  to  please  to 

isucii  a  degree  as  that  nothing  more  is  desired;  to  feed  to 

the  fill;  to  recompense,  to  pay,  to  content;  to  free  Iroiu 

doubt,  perplexity,  or  suspense;  to  convince. 
To  Satisfy,  sat'-tis-fi,  v.  n.    To  make  payment. 
Satrap,  sa-trap,  S-    A noblemau  in  ancient  Persia  who 

governed  a  province. 
Satiraele,  sat'-tshu-ra-bl,  a.    Impregnable  with  any 

thing  till  it  will  receive^no  more, 
Sati'RANT,  sat'-tshu-rant,  a.    Impregnating  to  the  fill. 
To  Saturate,  sat'-tshu-rate,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  till 

no  more  can  be  received  or  imbibed, 
Saturday,  sat'-ti"ir-de,  s.  223.  The  last  day  of  the  week. 
Saturity,  sa-ttt -re-te,  s.    Fulness,  the  state  of  being 

saturated,  repletion 
Saturn,  sa-tiirn,  or  sat'-turn,  s.    The  remotest  planet 

of  the  solar  system;  in  Chymistry,  lead. 

This  Mas  supposed  to  be  the  remotest planetvvhen Dr 
Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary ;  but  Mr.  Herschel  has  since 
discovered  a  planet  still  more  remote,  w  hich  will  undoubtedly 
be  called  hereafter  by  his  own  name.  The  first  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  not  the  most  general,  but  by  far  the 
most  analogical;  and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Satan  .  but 
there  is  an  additional  reason  in  this  word,  which  will  weigl 
greatly  with  the  learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is  long  in  the 
original.  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick 
adopt  the  second  pronunciation  of  this  word;  and  Mr.  fehe 
ridan,  Scott, Buchanan,  \V.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may  guess 
by  the  position  of  the  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey,  the  first. 
Saturmne,  sat'-tiir-nlne,  a.  148.     Gloomy,  melan 

choly,  severe  of  temper. 
Saturmatv,  sa-tur'-nc-an,  a.    Happy,  golden. 
Satyr,  sa -tfir,  or  sat'-ur,  s.    A  sylvan  god. 

^zr  This  word,  and  satire,  a  poem,  are  pronounced  exactly 
alike,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Savage,  saV-vidje,  a.  90.    Wild,  uncultivated;  unci 

vilized,  barbarous. 
Savage,  sav'-vidje,  s.  A  man  untaught  and  uncivilized 

a  barbarian.  ^  ^    ,  .  , 
Savagely,  sav'-vidje-le,  ad. 
Savagexess,  sav'-vidje-nes,  s 

wildness.      ,  ,    ,  , 
Savagery,  sav'-vld-jer-re,  s. 

growth.  ,4,4 
Savaana,  sa-van -na,  s.  92. 

wood. 

Sauce,  sawse,  s.  218.  Something  eaten  with  food  to 
improve  its  taste ;  to  serve  one  the  same  Sauce,  a  vulgar 
phrase,  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another. 

To  Sauce,  sawse,  v.  a.  To  accompany  meatwith  some- 
thing of  higher  relish;  to  gratify  with  rich  tastes^,  to  inter- 
mix, or  accompany  with  any  thing  good,  or,  ironically, 
with  any  thing  bad. 

Saucebox,  ScWse'-boks,  s.  An  impertinent  or  petulant 
fellow. 


Save,  save,  ad.    Except,  not  including. 
Saveall,  save'-all,  s.  406.    A  small  pan  inserted  into 

a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 
Saver,  sa'-vur,  s.  98.    Preserver,  rescuer;  one  who 
escapes  loss,  though  without  gain;  one  who  lays  up  and 
groMS  rich. 
Savin,  siiv'-in,  s.    A  plant. 

Saving,  sa'-ving',  a.  410.    Frugal,  parsimonioas,  not 

lavish;  not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainful. 
Saving,  sa'-ving,  ad.    With  exception  in  favour  of. 
Saving,  sa'-vint^,  s.    Escape  of  expense,  somewhat  pre-; 

ervcd  from  being  spent,  exception  in  favour. 
Savingly,  sa -viiij^-le,  ad.    With  parsimony. 
Savingness,  sa -ving'-nes,  s.     Parsimony,  frugality  ; 
tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 
AViouR,  savc'-yi'ir,  s.  113.    Redeemer,  he  that  has 


Barbarously,  cruelly. 
Barbarousness,  cruelty 

Cruelty,  barbarity  ;  wild 

An  open  meadow  without 


Saucepan,  sawse  -pan,  s. 


A  small  skillet  with  a  long 
handle,  in  which  sauce  or  small  things  are  boiled. 
Saucer,  saw'-siir,  s.  98.  218.  A  small  pan  or  platter 
on  which  sauce  is  set  on  the  table;  a  piece  or  platter  of 
china,  into  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 
Saucily,  saw'-se-le,  ad.  Impudently,  impertinently, 
petulantly. 

Sauciness,  saw'-se-nes,  S.    Impudence,  petulance,  im- 
pertinence. 

Saucy,  saw'-se,  a.  218.    Pert,  petulant,  insolent. 

The  regular  sound  of  this  diplithong  must  be  careful- 
ly preserved,  as  the  Italian  sound  ot  a  given  to  it  in  this 
word,  and  in  «a«ce,  saucer,  daughter,  etc,  is  only  heard 
among  the  vulgar. 

To  Save,  save,  v.  a.    To  preserve  from  danger  or  de 
struction ;  to  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death ;  not  to 
spend,  to  hinder  from  being  spent ;  to  reserve  or  lay  by 
to  spare,  to  excuse ;  to  salve. 

To  Save,  save,  v.  n.    To  be  cheap. 


saved  mankind  from  eternal  death. 
To  Saunter,  san'-tiir,  or  sawn'-ti'ir,  v,  n.    To  wander 

about  idly,  1o  loiter,  to  linger. 

^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the  more 
agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  the  most  general  use;  but 
where  use  has  lonned  so  clear  a  rule  as  in  words  of  this 
form,  it  is  wrong  not  to  follow  it.    See  Principles  No.  214. 

Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  INares,  and  Mr.  ScoJt, 
are  for  the  first  pronunciation;  and  Mr.  vSheridau  and  \V. 
Johnston  for  the  last.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both  ;  but,by  placing 
them  as  I  have  done,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  first. 
Savory,  sa'-vt'ir-e,  s.  314.  A  plant. 
Savour,  sa'-vur,  s.     A  scent,  odour;  taste,  power  of 

affecting  the  palate.— See  Honour. 
To, Savour,  sa'-vur,  v.  n.     To  have  any  particular 

smell  or  taste;  to  betoken,  to  have  an  appearance  or  taste 

of  something. 

To  Savour,  sa'-vur,  v.  a.    To  like;  to  exhibit  taste  of. 

Savourily,  sa-vdi-e-le,  ad.  With  gust,  with  appe- 
tite; with  a  pleasing  relish. 

Savouriness,  sa-vur-e-nes,  s.  Taste  pleasing  and 
piquant;  pleasing  smell. 

Savoury,  sa-vur-e,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  piquant 
to  the  taste. 

Savoy,  sa-voe',  s.    A  sort  of  colewort. 

Sausage,  saw'-sidje,  or  sas'-sidje,  s.  A  roll  or  ball  made 
commonly  of  pork  or  veal  minced  very  small,  with  salt  and 
spice. 

{cr'  This  word  is  pronounced  in  the  first  manner  by  correct, 
and  in  the  second,  by  vulgar  speakers.  Among  this  number, 
however,  I  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  who  adopt  it;  but,  in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Kenrick  and 
Mr.  Perry,  who  prefer  the  first,  are  not  only  more  agree- 
able to  rule,  but  to  the  best  usage.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
coniirmed  by  Mr.  IVares,  who  says  it  is  commonly  pronounced 
in  the  second  manner.  See  Principles,  No.  218. 
Saw,  saw,  219.    The  pret.  of  See. 

Sanv,  saw,  s.  A  dentated  instrument  by  the  attrition  of 
which  wood  or  metal  is  cut ;  a  saying,  a  sentence,  a  proverb. 

To  Saw,  saw,  v.  a.  Part.  Sawed  and  Sawn.  To  cut 
timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 

Sawdust,  saw'-dust,  s.  Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  the 
saw. 

Sawfish,  saw'-fish,  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 

Sawpit,  saw'-plt,  s.    Pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to 

be  sawn  by  two  men. 
Saw-wort,  saw'-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Saw-wrest,  saw'-res£,        A  sort  of  tool.    With  the 

saw-wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 
Sawer,  saw'-ur, 
Sawyer,  saw'-yur,  113. 

saw  timber  into'  boards  or  beams. 
Saxifrage,  sak'-se-fradje,  s.    A  plant. 
Saxifra  gous,  sak-sif '-ra-gus,  a.  Dissolvent  of  the  stone. 
To  Say,  sa,  v.  a.  220.    Fret.  Said.    To  speak,  to  utter 

in  words,  to  tell;  to  tell  in  any  manner. 
Saying,  sa-ing",  s.  410.    Expression,  words,  opinion 

sententiously  delivered. 
Says,  s^z.    Third  person  of  To  Say. 

{3=  This  seems  to  be  an  incorrigible  deviation.  90. 
Scab,  skab,  s.    An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by 
dried  matter;  the  itch  or  mange  ofhorses;  a  paltry  fellow, 
so  named  from  the  itch. 

Ggs2 


S.    One  whose  trade  is  to 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —      93,  m^t  95  — pine  105,  pin  107 


Scabbard,  skab'-biird,  s.  418.  The  sheath  of  a  sword. 
Scabbed,  skab'-bed,  or  skabd,  a.  366.    Covered  or 
diseased  with  scabs;  paltry,  sorry. 

fZi''  This  word,  like  learned,  blessed,  and  some  others, 
vrlieii  used  as  an  adjective,  is  always  pronounced  in  two  syl- 
lables, and  w  hen  a  participle,  iji  one.  See  Principles,  No.  362. 
Scabbedxess,  skab'-bed-n6s,  s.    The  state  of  being 

scabbed. 

ScABEixESS,  skab'-be-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  scabby. 
Scabby,  skab'-be,  a.    Diseased  with  scabs. 
ScABiOL's,  ska'-be-us,  a.    Itchy,  leprous. 
ScABRors,  ska-briis,  a.  314.    Rough,  rugged,  pointed 

on  the  surface;  harsh,  unmusical. 
Scabwort,  skab'-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Scad,  skad,  s.     A  kind  offish;  probably  the  same  as 

Shad. 

Scaffold,  skaf -fiild,  s.  166.  A  temporary  gallery  or 
stage  raised  either  for  shows  or  spectators ;  the  gallery 
raised  for  execution  of  great  malefactors;  frames  of  tim- 
ber erected  on  the  side  of  a  building  for  the  workmen. 

Scaffoldage,  skaf-ful-dldje,  s.  90.  Gallery,  hollow 
floor. 

Scaffolding,  skaf -fal-ding,  s.  410.  Building  slightly 

erected. 
ScALADE,  ska-lade' 


S'  \  4  ,  t ,  ,  ?  >  s.    A  storm  given  to  a  place  by 
CALADo,  ska-la -do,)  ^  *  '' 

raising  ladders  against  the  walls. — See  Lumbago. 
ScALARY,  skal'-a-re,  a.    Proceeding  by  steps  like  those 
of  a  ladder. 

To  Scald,  skald,  v.  a.  84.    To  burn  with  hot  liquor. 
Scald,  skald,  s.    Scurf  on  the  head. 
Scald,  skald,  a.    Paltry,  sorry. 

ScALDHEAD,  skiild-lied',  s.  A  loathsome  disease,  a  kind 
of  local  lejprosy  in  which  the  head  is  covered  with  a  scab. 

Scale,  skale,  s.  A  balance,  a  vessel  suspended  by  a 
beam  against  another;  the  sign  Libra  in  the  Zodiack ;  the 
small  shells  or  crusts  which,  Tying  one  over  another,  make 
the  coats  of  fishes;  any  thing  exfoliated,  a  thin  lamina; 
ladder,  means  of  ascent;  the  act  of  storming  by  ladders; 
regular  gradation,  a  regular  series  rising  like  a  ladder ;  a 
figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  which 
is  used  to  measure  proportions  between  pictures  and  the 
thing  represented  ;  the  series  of  harnionick  or  musical  pro- 
portions ;  any  thing  marked  at  equal  distances. 

To  Scale,  skale,  v.  a.  To  climb  as  by  ladders ;  to 
measure  or  compare,  to  weigh ;  to  take  oif  in  a  thin  la- 
mina ;  to  pare  off  a  surface. 

To  Scale,  skale,  v.  n.    To  peel  off  in  thin  particles. 

Scaled,  skald,  a.  359.  Squamous,  having  scaleslike  fishes." 

Scalene,  ska-lene',  s.  In  Geometry,  a  triangle  that 
has  three  sides  unequal  to  each  other. 

Scaliness,  ska'-le-ncs,  s.    The  state  of  being  scaly. 

Scall,  skawl,  s.  84.    Leprosy,  morbid  baldness. 

ScALLiox,  skal'-yun,  s.  113.    A  kind  of  onion. 

Scallop,  skol'-lup,  s.  166.  A  fish  with  a  hollow  pec- 
tinated shell. 

ffr  This  word  is  irregular;  for  it  ought  to  have  the  a  in 
the  lirst  Hyllable  like  that  in  tallow:  but  the  deep  sound  ot 
a  is  too  lirmly  lixcd  by  custom  to  afford  any  expectation  of 
a  change.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  a  in  the  manner  1  have  given 
t,  and  Mr.  Perry  only  as  in  tallow. 

To  Scallop,  skol'-lup,  v.  a.  To  mark  on  the  edge  with 
Begmenis  of  circles. 

Scalp,  ^kalp,  s.  TJie  scull,  the  cranium,  the  bone  that 
encloses  the  hrain;  the  integuments  of  the  head. 

To  Scalp,  bkalp,  v.  a.  To  deprive  the  scull  of  its  in- 
teguments. 

Scalpel,  bkal'-pcl,  s.  An  instrument  used  to  scrape  a 
bone. 

Scaly,  8ka-l«;,  a.    Covered  with  scales. 

To  ScAMBLr,  skain'-hl,  v.  n.  405.    To  be  turbnlenl 

and  rapacinuH,  (o  >.cranil>lc,  to  get  by  struggling  with  others  , 

to  Hhift  auk\wrdly.    liiKle  u>ed. 
ScAM.MOMA'iK,  bkaiii-iiuV-nc-ate,  a.  91.    Made  with 

sea  mmony. 

ScAMMOlVY,  nkam'-Iiio-ln';,  ».  The  name  of  a  plant  ;  a 
coiicreled  Juice  drawn  from  uu  Asiatic  plant. 


no  162,  m6Te  164, 

To  fly  with  speed 


To  Scamper,  skam'-pur,  v.  n.  98. 

and  trepidation. 
To  Scan,  skan,  v.  a.    To  examine  a  verse  by  counting 

the  feet;  to  examine  nicely. 
Scandal,  skan -dal,  s.  88.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of 

others ;  reproachful  aspersion,  opprobrious  censure,  infamy. 
To  Scandal,  skan'-dal,  v.  a.    To  treat  opprobriously, 

to  charge  falsely  with  faults. 
To  Scandalize,  skan'-da-lize,  v.  a.    To  offend  by 

some  action  supposed  criminal  *,  to  reproach,  to  disgrace, 

to  defame. 

Scandalous,  skan'-da-lus,  a.  314.  Giving  publick  of- 
fence ;  opprobrious,  disgraceful ;  shameful,  openly  vile. 

Scandalously,  skan -da-lus-le,  ad.  Censoriously, 
opprobriously;  shamefully,  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives  pub- 
lick  offence. 

Scandalousness,  skan'-da-lus-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
giving  publick  offence.         4,42         «  1/2 

ScANDALUM  MAGNATUM,  skan'-da-lum  mag-na  -turn, 
s.   An  offence  given  to  a  person  of  dignity  by  opprobrious 

'  speech  or  writing;  a  writ  to  recover  damages  in  such  cases. 

Scansion,  skan'-shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  scan- 
ning a  verse. 

To  Scant,  skant,  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  straiten. 

Scant,  skant,  a.  Parsimonious;  less  than  what  is  proper 
or  competent. 

Scantily,  skan'-te-le,ad.  Sparingly,niggardly;  narrowly. 
Scantiness,  skan'-te-nes,  s.  Narrowness,  want  of  space ; 

want  of  amplitude  or  greatness. 
ScANTLET,  skiint'-let,  s.     A  small  pattern,  a  small 

quantity,  a  little  piece. 
Scantling,  skant' -ling,  s.  410.    A  quantity  cut  for  a 

particular  purpose;  a  certain  proportion ;  a  small  quantity. 
ScANTLY,  skiint'-le,  ad.  Scarcely ; narrowly,  penuriously. 
Scantness,   skant' -nes,  s.     Narrowness,  meanness, 

smallness. 

ScAT^TY,  skan'-te,  a.    Narrow,  small,  short  of  sufficient 

quantity;  sparing,  niggardly. 
To  Scape,  skape,  v.  a.    To  escape,  to  shun,  to  fly. 
To  Scape,  skape,  v.n.  To  getaway  from  hurt  or  danger. 
Scape,  skape,  s.    Escape,  flight  from  hurt  or  danger ; 

negligent  freak ;  loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 
Scapula,  skap'-u-la,  s.  92.    The  shoulder-blade. 
ScAPULARY,  skap'-u-la-re,  a.    Relating  or  belonging 

to  the  shoulders. 
Scar,  skar,  s.  78.     A  mark  made  by  hurt  or  fire,  a 

cicatrix. 

To  Scar,  skur,  v.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 
Scarab,  skar'-ab,  s,    A  beetle,  an  insect  with  sheathed 

wings.  ,  ,  4  S3 

Scaramouch,  skar'-a-raoutsh,  s.    A  buffoon  in  motley 

dress. 

Scarce,  skarse,  a.    Not  plentiful ;  rare,  not  common. 

Scarce,  skarse,  |  jj^rdly,  scantly;  with  dif- 
ScARCELY,  skarse  -le, ) 

liculty.  .     ,    ,  . 

Scarceness,  skarse -nf^s  ^  Smallness  of  quantity, 
Scarcity,  skar-se-te,  »11.J 

not  plenty,  penury  ;  rareness,  unfrequency,  not  commonness. 
To  Scare,  skare,  v.  a.     To  frighten,  to  terrify ;  to 

strike  with  sudden  fear. 
ScARKCROw,  skare -kro,  S.    An  image  or  clapper  setup 

to  fright  birds. 

Scarf,  skiii-r,  s.    Any  thing  that  hangs  loose  upon  the 

shoulders  or  dress. 
To  Scarf,  skarf,  v.  a.    To  throw  loosely  on;  to  dress 

in  any  loose  vesture. 
ScARFSKlN,  skarf-ir:kin,S.    The  cuticle;  the  epidermis. 
Scarification,  skar-e-fe  ka'-sbuii,  .s.    Incision  of  the 

skin  with  a  lancet,  or  hucIi  like  iiKstrumcnt. 
ScARiricATOii,  ski'ir  <'-l'e-ka  tilr,  s.  One  who  scarifies. 
ScARM  lEU,  skar'  re-ll-nr,   s.  98.     He  who  scarifies; 

the  instrunjctit  wi(h  wliirli  Hcarilications  arc  made. 
To  S(  ARii  Y,  skiir'-rc-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  let  blood  by 

inrisiouH  of  the  skill,  commonly  after  the  apiilicatiou  of 

cupping-glaBscs. 
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Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,Fenning,an(l  Shaw,  sedule;  though 
believe  Dr.  Jones,  it  v\a8  prououuoed  akedule  in 


ScARiET,  skur'-let,s.  99.  A  beautiful  bright  red  colour, 

cloth  died  with  a  scarlet  colour. 
ScAKLET,  skar'-let,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  scarlet. 
ScAKLETOAK,  skftr-let-oke  ,  s.  The  ilex,  a  species  of  oak. 
Scarp,  sktlrp,  s.  The  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch  which 

is  nest  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  towards  the  fields. 
ScATE,  skate,  s.     A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on  which 

people  slide. 
To  ScATE,  skate,  v.  n.    To  slide  on  skates. 
Sc4TE,  skate,  s.    A  fish  of  the  species  of  thornback. 
Sc  \TEBRors,  skat'-te-briis,  a.    Abounding  with  springs. 
To  ScATH,  skat/i,  V.  a.  To  waste,  to  damage,  to  destroy. 
Sc4TH,  skktli,  s.    Waste,  damage,  mischief. 
Sc  VTliFUL,  skat/l'-ful,a.    Mischievous,  destructive. 
To  Scatter,  skat'-tiir,  v.  a.  98.    To  throw  loosely 

about,  to  sprinkle ;  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 
To  Scatter,  skat'-tiir,  v.  n.    To  be  dissipated,  to  be 

ScSer^gly,  skat'-tdr-ing-le,  ad.    Loosely,  dis- 
pcrscdly 

Scavenger,  skav'-in-jiir,  s.  98.  A  petty  magistrate, 
whose  province  is  to  keep  the  streets  clean;  a  villain,  a 
wicked  wretch.' 
Scetvery,  seen'-er-e,  s.  The  appearances  of  places  or 
thines;  the  representation  of  the  place  in  which  an  action 
is  performed  ;  the  disposition  and  consecution  oltne  scenes 
of  a  play.  „  .       ^.  , 

Scene,  seen,  s.  The  stage,  the  theatre  of  dramatick 
Doetrv;  the  general  appearance  of  any  action,  the  whole 
iontexture  of  objects,  a  display,  a  series,  a  regular  dis- 
position; part  of  aplay  ;theplacerepreseiitedbythestage-, 
the  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the  play. 
ScENicK,  sen'-nik,  a.    Dramatick,  theatrical. 

tfr  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  the  particular  propensity  to 
contract  every  vowel  but  u  before  the  termination  in  teal, 
we  find  those  in  ic,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  other,  preserve  the  same  shortening  power  w  ith 
respect  to  the  vowels  which  precede:  and  though  the  word 
in  question  might  plead  the  long  sound  ot  the  e  in  the  Latin 
ecenicus,  yet,  if  this  plea  were  admitted,  we  ought  for  the 
same  reasons  to  alter  the  sound  ot  o  in  comic ;  nor  should 
we  know  where  to  stop.  As  a  plain  analogy,  therefore, 
formed  by  epic,  topic,  tropic,  tonic,  etc.  it  would  be  absurd 
to  break  in  upon  it,  under  pretence  of  conforming  to  Latin 
nuantity;  as  this  would  disturb  our  most  settled  usages,  and 
quite  unhinge  the  language.— See  Principles,  I\o.  544 
ScEXOGRAPHicAL,  sen-o-graf -fc-kal,  a. 


Drawn  in 


perspective.  ^      4r./  n  i      t  j 

ScExoGRAPHicALLY,  scn-o-graf -fe-kal-c,  ad. 


In 


perspective.  ^  . 

ScENOGRAPHY,  sc-ROg -gTU-fc,  s.  518.    Ihe  art  of 

perspective. 

ScE\T,  sent,  S.    The  power  of  smelling,  the  smell;  the 
object  of  smell,  odour  good  or  bad;  chace  followed  by 
the  smell.  . 
To  Scent,  sent,  v.  a.    To  smell,  to  perceive  by  the 

nose;  to  perfume,  or  to  imbue  with  odour  good  or  bad. 
Scentless,  sent'-les,  a.    Having  no  smell. 
Sceptre,  sep'-tiir,  s.  416.    The  engine  of  royalty  borne 

in  the  hand.  ^ 
Sceptred,  sep'-turtl,  a.  3d9.    Bearing  a  sceptre. 
ScEPTicK,  skep'-tlk,  s.  — Sec  Skeptick. 
ScHEDiASM,  ske -de-azra,  s.  (From  the  Greek  a/Ediuo^ia, 
Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet.  , 
This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but,  from  its  utility,  li 
certainly  worthy  of  a  niche  in  all  our  other  Dictionaries  as 
well  as  Ash's,  where  it  is  to  be  lound.   The  Latins  have 
their  Schediasma,  the  French  have  their  Fcuille  volantc, 
-        ■  '   ••  to 

^    „..   ,  ^      .  loose 

paper,  Mithout  the  formality  of  a  '* 

Schedule,  sed'-jule,  or  sked'-jule,  s. 
a  little  inventory. 

<T 

we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  word  s/cefZ/zie, 
35:};  if  the  last,  schedule;  but  entirely  sinking  the  cA  in 
schedule  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  mode,  and  too  firmly 
fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in  favour  of  either  of  its  ori- 
ginal words.  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pro- 
nounce it  akedule;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan 


and  why  should  not  the  English  have  their  Schediasin, 
express  what  is  w  ritten  in  an  extemporary  way  on  a  loi 
sheet  of  paper,  without  the  formality  of  composition  < 
HEDULE,  sed'-jule,  or  sked'-jule,  s.    A  small  scro 

little  inventory.  *    i  . 

^  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  we  seem  to  depart 
h  from  tiie  Latin  schedula  and  the  French  schedule.  It 


Mr. 


if  we  may 
Queen  Anne's  time. 
Scheme,  skenic,  s.  353.    A  plan,  a  combniation  of  va- 
rious things  into  one  view,  design,  or  purpose;  a  project, 
a  contrivance,  a  design ;  a  representation  ot  the  aspects 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram. 
Schemer,  ske -mar,  s.  98.    A  projector,  a  contriver. 
ScHESis,  ske'-sis,  s.    A  habitude,  the  relative  state  of  a 
thinff,  with  respect  to  other  things ;  a  rhetorical  figure, 
in  \vhich  a  supposed  afTeclion  or  inclination  of  the  adver- 
sary is  introduced  in  order  to  be  exposed. 
Schism,  sizm,  s.    A  separation  or  division  in  the  church. 

{0=  The  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  contrary 
to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  ought  to  be  altered.  Ch  in  English  words,  com- 
ing from  the  Greek  words  with  ought  always  to  be 
pronounced  like  k ;  and  I  believe  the  w  ord  in  question  i? 
almost  the  only  exception  throughout  the  language.  However 
strange,  therefore,  skizm  may  sound,  it  is  the  only  true  and 
analogical  pronunciation;  and  we  might  as  well  pronounce 
scheme,  seme,  as  schism,  sizm  there  being  exactly  the  same 
reason  for  both.  But  when  once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fixed 
as  this  is,  it  requires  some  daring  spirit  to  begin  the  refor- 
mation: but  when  once  begun,  as  it  has,  what  seldom  hap- 
pens, truth,  novelty,  and  the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition 
on  its  side,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still 
to  retain  its  spelfing.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the  whole 
language  will  be  metamorphosed:  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spell  sceptick,  skeptick,  ought 
to  have  made  him  spell  schism,  sizm,  and  schedule,  sedule. 
All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the  word  as  1  have  marked  it. 
ScHisMATicAL,  siz-mat'-tc-kal,  a.    Implying  schism, 

practising  schism,.  ,,,,4,1      ,  , . 

ScHisMATiCALLY,  siz-mat -te-fcal-e,  ad.  In  a  schismati- 
cal  manner. 

ScHisMATicK,  siz -ma-tik,  S.  One  who  separates  from 
the  true  church. 

Scholar,  skol'-liir,  s.  88.  353.  One  who  learns  of  a 
master,  a  disciple ;  a  man  of  letters ;  a  pedant,  a  man  ot 
books;  one  mIio  has  a  lettered  education. 

Scholarship,  skol'-lur-slup,  s.  Learning,  literature, 
knowledge;  literary  exhibition;  exhibition  or  maintenance 
for  a  scholar.  .       ,     *  i.  1 

Scholastical,  sko-las'-te-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  scholar 
or  school.  4       1     4    1      T  T 

Scholastically,  sko-las'-te-kal-e,  ad.  According  to 
the  niceties  or  method  of  the  schools. 

Scholastick,  sko-las'-tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  school, 
practised  in  the  schools;  befitting  the  school,  suitable  to 
the  school,  pedantick. 

Scholiast,  sko-le-ast,  s.  353.  A  writer  of  explanatory 
notes.  ^     ^  ^ 

ScHOLiON,  sko -le-on,  )      ^  explanatory  ob- 

ScHOLiiTM,  sko-le-ura,) 
servation.  . 

School,  skoOl,  S.  353.  A  house  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction; a  place  of  literary  education;  a  state  of  instruc- 
tion ;  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  particular  teaciierg. 

To  School,  skOol,  v.  a.  To  instruct,  to  train ;  to  teach 
M'ith  superiority,  to  tutor. 

Schoolboy,  skool'-boe,  s.  A  boy  that  is  in  his  rudi- 
ments at  school.  ,  .  , 

ScHOOLDAY,  skoOl  -da,  s.  Age  in  which  youth  is  kept 
at  school.  ,1 

ScHOOLEELLOW,  skOol'-fel-lo,  S.  Oue  bred  at  the  same 

ScHOOLHOUSE,  skool'-liousc,  S.    House  of  discipline  and 

instruction.       „ ,  ,      ,  ^r.  ,  •  .i. 

Schoolman,  skool-man,  s.  88.     One  versed  in  the 

niceties  and  subtilties  of  academical  disputation  ;  one  skilled 

in  the  divinity  of  the  schools. 
Schoolmaster,  sktior-mas-tur,  s.    One  who  presides 

and  teaches  in  a  school.^ 
Schoolmistress,  skOol'-mls-tris,  s.    A  woman  who 

governs  a  school. 
Sciatica,  si-5\t'-te-ka, )  ^ 
SciATicK,  sl-at'-tik,  ( 
SciATiCAL,  si-at'-tc-kal,  a.    Afflicting  the  hip. 
Science,  si'-ense,  s.    Knowledge;  certainty  grounded 


The  hip  gout. 


SCI   '  (  •*22  ) 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81—  me  93,  mk  95 


SCO 

pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 


Producing  de- 

ertaiuty, 

In  8uch  a 


on  demonstration ;  art  attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on 

principles;  any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 
Sciential,  si-en'-shal,  a.    Producing  science 
SciENTiFicAL,  si-cn-tlf '-fe-kal,  * 
SciEXTiFicK,  si-en-tif '-fik, 

monstrative  knowledge,  producing 
Scientifically,  si-en-tif '-fe-kiil-e,  ad. 

manner  as  to  produce  ^knowledge. 
Scimitar,  sim'-me-tUr,  s.  88.     A.  short  sword  with 

a  convex  edge. 

To  Scintillate,  sin'-til-late,  v.  n.  To  sparkle,  to 
emit  sparks. 

Scintillation,  sln-tii-la'-sMn,  s.  The  act  of  spark- 
ling, sparks  emitted. 

Sciolist,  si'-o-list,  S.  One  who  knows  things  super- 
ficially. 

SciOLOUS,  sl'-o-lus,  a.      Superficially  or  imperfectly 

knowing.  ^  ^ 

SciOMACHY,  si-6m'-ma-ke,  s.    Battle  with  a  shadow. 

—  See  3Ionojnachy. 

fSr  Mr.  iVares  que.stions  whether  the  c  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced hard  in  this  word,  (or  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  sc/tia- 
machy;)  and  if  so,  he  says,  ought  we  not  to  write  sA^aT/mcyjy, 
ibr  the  same  reason  as  skeptick  '^  I  answer,  Exactly.  —  See 
Scirrhus  and  Skeptick. 

Dr.  Johnson's  folio  accents  this  word  properly  on  the 
second  syllable  (see  Principles,  ]\o.  518.)  but  the  quarto  on 
the  first. 

Scion,  si'-un,  s.  166.    A  small  twig  taken  from  one 

tree  to  be  ingrafted  into  another. 
Scire  facias,  sl-re-fa -shas,  s.  A  writ  judicial  in  law. 
Scirrhus,  skir'-rus,  s.  109.    An  indurated  gland. 

f5=  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  scAir- 
rus,  with  the  h  in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  last;  and 
Bailey  and  Penning  have  given  us  two  aspirations,  and 
spelt  it  schirrhus;  both  of  wliich  modes  of  spelling  the 
word  are  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  orthography ; 
for  as  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ayJ^()og,  the  latter 
T  only  can  have  the  aspiration,  as  the  first  of  these  double 
letters  has  always  the  spiritus  lenis:  and  the  c  in  the  first 
syllable,  as  it  arises  from  the  Greek  ;f,  and  not  the  /, 
jio  more  reason  can  be  given  for  placing  the  h  after  it,  bj 
spelling  it  schirrus,  than  there  is  for  spelling  scene  from 
oy.rivj}^  schene;  or  sceptre  from  aySjUTnovj  scheptre.  The 
inost  correct  Latin  orthography  confirms  this  opinion,  by 
spelling  the  Mord  in  question  scirrAus;  and  according  to 
the  most  settled  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  the  constant 
method  of  pronouncing  words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  c  ought  to  be  soft  before  the  i  in  this  word,  and  the 
first  syllable  should  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of  s?/r-mge, 
Sir-i-us,  etc. 

VVhatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  ofthe  false  ortho- 
graphy of  this  word,  its  false  pronunciation  seems  fixed 
beyond  recovery :  and  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  it  ought  to  be 
written  skirrhus,  not  merely  because  it  comes  from  cf;it'^j(io;, 
but  because  c  in  English  has  before  e  and  i  the  sound  ol  s. 
Dr.  Johnson  is  the  last  man  that  1  should  have  suspected  oi 
giving  this  advice.  What!  because  a  false  orthography  has 
obtained,  and  a  false  pronunciation  in  couKequence  of  it, 
must  both  these  errours  be  confirmed  by  a  still  grosser  de- 
parture from  analogy  ?  A  little  reflection  on  the  conse(juenccs 
of  80  pernicious  a  practice  would,  1  doubt  not,  have  made 
Dr.  Johnson  retract  his  advice.  While  a  true  orthography 
remains,  there  is  some  hope  that  a  false  pronunciation  may 
be  reclaimed;  but  when  once  the  orthography  is  altered, 
pronunciation  is  incorrigible;  and  we  must  how  to  the  ty  riuit, 
however  false  may  be  his  title.  —  See  I'rinciples,  J\o,  350, 
and  the  word  Skeptick. 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  skirrous;  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  \V.  Johnston,  have  omitted  it;  neither  ')r- 
Kenrick,  nor  Uuchunan,  take  any  notice  of  the  sound  of  r, 
and,  according  to  them,  it  might  be  pronounced  «  ;  but  Barclay 
writes  it  to  be  pronounced  nkirru8. 

SciRRH0i:f»,8kir'-n\s,  a.  314.  Having  a  gland  indurated. 
Scirriiosity,  skir-ros'-si-te,  9.     An  induration  of  the 
glands. 

ScisaiBLK,  b1s'-8('  -bI,  a.  Capable  of  being  divided  smooth- 
ly by  a  Hharp  edge. 

Scis8iLK,  slrt'-sil,  a.  140.  Capable  of  being  cut  or  di- 
vided smoothly  by  a  Hharp  edge. 

Sci88ioN,  sizh'-fln,  8.  The  act  of  cutting.  —  Sec 
AhHcitBion. 

Scissors,  slz'-z&rz,  s.  166.    A  omall  pair  of  ehears,  or 


blades  moveable  on  a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the  thing  to 
be  cut. 

Scisslre,  sizh'-ure,  s.    A  crack,  a  rent,  a  fissure. 

ScLAVONiA,  skla-\  o'-ne-a,  s.  92.  A  province  near  Tur- 
key in  Europe. 

ScL  VTONic,  skla-von'-ik,  a.  The  Sclavoni an  language. 

Sclerotick,  skle-rot'-lk,  a.  Hard,  an  epithet  of  one 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

To  ScoAT,  skote,     \  ^ 

To  Scotch,  ski^Lh,}^-  ^  ''^'^^  ^""mg 

a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  it.  N.  B.  The  former  of 

these  words  is  the  most  in  use. 
To  Scoff,  skof,  v.  n.     To  treat  with  insolent  ridicule, 

to  treat  with  contumelious  language. 
Scoff,  skof,  s.  170.    Contemptuous  ridicule,  expression 

of  scorn,  contumelious  language. 
Scoffer,  skof'-fur,  s.  98.    Insoleut  ridiculer,  saucy 

scorner,  contumelious  reproacher. 
ScGFFiNGLY,  skof-fing-le,  ad.  In  contempt,  in  ridicule. 
To  Scold,  skold,  v.  n.     To  quarrel  clamorously  and 

rudely.  —  See  Mould. 
Scold,  skold,  s.  A  clamorous,  rude,  foul-mouthed  woman. 
Scollop,  skol'-li'ip,  s.  166.    A  pectinated  shell  fish. 
Sconce,  skonse,  s.     A  fort,  a  bulwark ;  the  head ;  a 

pensile  candlestick,  generally  with  a  looking-glass  to  re- 
flect the  light. 
To  Sconce,  skonsc,  v.  a.    To  mulct,  to  fine. 
Scoop,  skOop,  s.  306.    A  kind  of  large  ladle,  a  vessel 

with  a  long  handle  used  to  throw  out  liquor. 
To  Scoop,  skOop,  v.  a.     To  lade  out;  to  carry  off  in 

any  thing  hollow;  to  cut  hollow,  or  deep, 
S COOPER,  skoOp'-dr,  s.  98.    One  who  scoops. 
Scope,  skope,  s.  Aim,  intention,  drift ;  thing  aimed  at, 

mark,  final  end ;  room,  space,  amplitude  of  intellectual  view. 
ScoREUTicAL,  skor-bu'-tc-kal,  i 
ScoRBUTicK,  skor-bu'-tik,  509.) 

scurvy. 

ScoRBUTicALLY,  skoi'-bu'-te-kal-e,  ad.  With  tenden- 
cy to  the  scurvy. 

To  Scorch,  skortsh,  v,  a.  352.  To  burn  superficially ; 
to  burn. 

To  Scorch,  skortsh,  v.  n.    To  be  burnt  superficially 

to  be  dried  up. 
ScoRDiLM,  skor'-de-am,  or  skor'-je-fim,  s.  293,  294. 

37G.   An  herb. 

Score,  skore,  s.  A  notch  or  long  incision;  a  line  drawn  ; 
an  account,  which,  when  writing  was  less  common,  vas 
kept  by  marks  on  tallies;  account  kept  of  something  past; 
debt  imputed;  reason,  motive ;  sake,  account,  reason  re- 
ferred to  some  one;  twenty;  a  song  in  Score,  the  Mords 
with  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. 
To  Score,  skore,  v.  a.    To  set  down  as  a  debt ;  to  im- 
pute, to  chiirge ;  to  mark  by  a  line. 
Scoria,  sko'-re-a,  s.  92.    Dross,  excrement. 
ScoRious,  sko'-re-us,  a.  314.  Drossy,  recrementitious. 
To  Scorn,  skorn,  v.  a.  To  despise,  to  revile,  to  vilify. 
To  Scorn,  Skorn,  v.  n.    To  scoiT. 
Scorn,  skorn,  «.    Contempt,  scoff,  act  of  contumely. 
Scorner,  skorn'-fir,  s.  98.  Contemner,  despiser ;  scof- 
fer, ridiculer. 
 ^  '  -'fAl  a. 


a.  Diseased  with  the 


Contemptuous,  insolent;  act- 
ad.     Contemptuously,  in- 


ScoRNFUL,  skorn 

iiig  in  defiance. 
Scornfully,  skorn'-ful-e, 

solently. 

Scorpion,  skor -pe-fm,  s.  A  reptile  much  resembling 
a  small  lobster  with  a  very  venomous  sting;  one  ofthe 
signs  of  the  Zodiack  ;  a  scourge  so  called  from  its  cruelty  ; 
a  sea  fish. 

Scot,  skot,  s.  Shot,  payment;  Scot  and  lot,  parish  pay- 
ments. 

To  Scotch,  skotsh,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  shallow  incisions. 
Scotch,  skotsh,  a.    Belonging  to  Scotland. 
Scotch  coli.ops, 
Scotch'd  collops, 
Scorch's  collop8, 
fried. 


s.    Vcal  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
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nor  167,  not  163— tube  171, 


A  mean  rascal,  a  low 


ftr  The  inspector  may  choose  Mlu'ch  of  these  lie  pleases 
The  first  is  most  in  u>e,  ami  seeras  nearest  the  truth. 
Scotch  hoppers,  skotsli'-hop-purz,  s.  A  play  iu  which 

boys  hop  over  lines  in  the  ground. 
ScoTOMY,  skot'-to-me,  s.     A  dizziness  or  svummmg  in 

the  head,  causing  dimness  of  sight 
Scoi'MJREL,  skoun'-dril,  s.  99 

petty  villain. 

To  ScoiR,  skour,  v.  a.  312.  To  rub  hard  with  any 
thing  rough,  in  order  to  clean  the  surface;  to  purge  vio- 
lently; to  cleanse;  to  remove  by  scouring;  to  range  in 
order  to  catch  or  drive  away  sometiiiiig,  to  clear  away ; 
to  pass  sMiftly  over. 

To  Scorn,  skour,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  or  clean- 
ing domestick  utensils;  to  clean;  to  be  purged  or  lax;  to 
rove,  to  range;  to  run  here  and  there;  to  run  with  great 
eagerness  and  s\viftness,  to  scamper. 

Scourer,  skour'-iir,  s.  One  that  cleans  by  rubbing, 
a  purge;  one  who  runs  swiftly. 

Scourge,  skiiije,  s.  314.  A  whip,  a  lash,  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline ;  a  punishment,  a  vindictive  affliction; 
one  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys;  a  whip  for  a  top. 

To  Scourge,  skflije,  v.  a.  To  lash  A^ith  a  whip,  to 
whip;  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to  chasten,  to  castigate. 

ScouRGER,  skiir'-jur,  s.  98.  One  that  scourges,  a  pu- 
nisher  or  chasliser. 

Scout,  skoiit,  s.  312.  One  who  is  sent  privily  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

To  Scout,  skout,  v.  n.  To  go  out  in  order  to  observe 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  privately. 

{5=-  Thi'J  word  has  been  used  latierly  as  a  verb  active  in 
a  very  di.'ierent  sense,  and  in  better  company  than  one  coukl 
have  imagined.  This  sense,  when  applied  to  principles  or 
opinions,  Ts  that  of  reprobating  or  depising;  and  we  some- 
times lino,  in  parliamentary  speeches,  that  certain  opinions- 
orprinciples  are  scouted  ;  still,  however,  withme,  it  passed 
for  irreptitious  and  deini-vulgar,  till  1  found  it  used  hy 
one  of  the  guardians  of  language  as  well  as  of  religion  and 
politicks,  the  Anti-Jacobin  Revievi.  "The  fust  is  the  ad- 
mirable and  judicious  Hooker;  who  scouts  the  opinion  ol 
those,  who,  becaui-e  the  names  of  all  church  officers  are 
Mords  of  relation,  because  a  shepherd  must  have  his  ilock, 
a  teacher  his  scholars,  a  minister  his  company  v^  hich  he  mi- 
iiistereth  unto,  therefore  suppose  that  no  man  should  be  or- 
dained a  minister  but  for  some  particular  congregation,  and 
unless  he  be  tied  to  some  certain  parish.  Perceive  they 
'  not,'  says  he,  'how  by  this  means,  they  make  it  unlawful 
'  for  the  church  to  employ  men  at  all  in  converting  nations  ?- ' " 
7'o  Scowl,  skoi\I,  v.  n.  To  frown,  to  pout,  to  look  an- 
gry, sour  and  sullen. 
Srowii,  sko&l,  s.  322.  Look  of  sullenness  or  discontent, 
gloom. 

ScowLixGLY,  skoul'-lng-le,  ad.  With  a  frowning  and 
sullen  look. 

To  ScRAP.BLE,  skrdb'-bl,  v  n.  405.  To  paw  with  the 
hands. 

Scrag,  skrag",  s.    Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 
ScR.vGGED,  skriig'-ged,  a.  366.    Rough,  uneven,  full 

of  protuberances  or  aspcriiies. 
ScRAGGEDXESS,  skriig'-gcd-nes 
ScRAGGixESfi,  skriig'-f^c-neai, 

ness,  roughness,  riiggedi>e-s. 
ScHAGGY,  skrag'-ge,  a.  383.  Lean,  thin;  rough,  rugged. 
To  Scramble,  ttkrain'-bl,  v.  n.    To  catch  at  any  thing 

eagerly  and  tumultuously  with  the  hands,  to  catch  with 

haste,  preventive  of  another;  to  climb  by  the  help  of  the 

hands. 

Scramble,  skram'-bl,  s.  405.  Eager  contest  for  some- 
thing; act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 

Scrambler,  skram'-bl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  scrambles; 
one  that  cbmbs  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 

To  Scran CH,  skransh,  v.  a.  To  grind  somewhat  crack- 
ling between  the  teeth. 

ScRA\xEL,  skran'-nil,  a.  99.    Grating  by  the  sound. 

Scrap,  skrap,  s.  A  small  particle,  a  little  piece,  a  frag- 
ment; crumb,  small  particles  of  meat  left  at  the  table ; 
a  small  piece  of  paper. 

To  Scrape,  skrape,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  take  away 
by  scraping,  to  erase;  to  act  upon  any  surface  with  a 
harsh  noise;  to  gather  by  great  efforts  or  penurious  or 
triflhig  diligence ;  to  Scrape  acquaintance,  a  low  phrase, 
to  curry  favour,  or  insinuate  into  one'g  familiarity. 
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tfib  172,  bull  173-611  299-p(mnd  313-<;iiii  466,  this  469. 

To  make  a  harsh  noise;  to 
psrplexity,  distress ;  an 


s.  Leanness,  unevea- 


To  Scrape,  skrape,  v.  n, 

play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 
Scrape,  skrape,  s.  Difficulty, 
awkward  bow. 

Scraper,  skra -pur,  s.  98.  Instrument  with  which  any 
thing  is  scraped;  a  raiser,  a  man  intent  on  getting  money, 
a  scrapcpenny  ;  a  vile  fiddler. 

To  Scratch,  skratsh,  v.  a.  To  tear  or  mark  with  slight 
incisions  ragged  and  uneven ;  to  tear  with  the  nails ;  to 
wound  slightly;  to  hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed  or 
keen;  to  rub  with  the  nails;  to  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

Scratch,  skratsh,  s.  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow; 
laceration  with  the  nails;  a  slight  wound. 

Scratcher,  skriitsh'-ur,  s.  98.     He  who  scratches. 

Scratches,  skratsh' -iz,  s.  99.  Cracked  ulcers  or  scabs 
in  a  horse's  foot. 

Scratchingly,  skratsh'-ing-le,  ad.  With  the  action 
of  scratching. 

ScRAW,  skraw,  s.  219.    Surface  or  scarf. 

To  Scrawl,  skrtiwl,  v.  a.  219.  To  draw  or  mark  ir- 
regularly or  clumsily ;  to  write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

Scrawl,  skrawl,  S.    Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing. 

ScRAWLER,  skrawl'-ur,  s.  A  clumsy  and  inelegant  writer. 

ScRAY,  skra,  s.  220.    A  bird  called  a  sea-swallow. 

To  Screak,  skreke,  v.  n.  227.  To  make  a  shrill  or 
harsh  noise. 

To  Scream,  skreme,  v.  n.  227.    To  cry  out  shrilly, 

as  iu  terrour  or  agony. 
Scream,  slaeme,  s.    A  shrill  quick  loud  cry  of  terrour 

or  pain. 

To  Screech,  skreetsh,  v.  n.  246.     To  cry  out  as  in 

terrour  or  anguish;  to  cry  as  a  night  owl. 
Screechowl,  skreetsh'-oul,  s.     An  owl  that  hoots  in 

the  night,  and  whose  voice  is  supposed  to  betoken  danger, 

or  death. 

Screen,  skreen,  s.  246.  Any  thing  that  affords  shel- 
ter or  concealment;  any  thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or 
light;  a  riddle  to  sift  sand. 

To  Screek,  skreen,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  conceal,  to 
hide;  to  sift,  to  riddle. 

Screw,  skroO,  s.  265.  One  of  the  mechanical  powers ; 
a  kind  of  twisted  pin  or  nail  which  enters  by  turning. 

To  Screw,  skroo,  v.  a.  To  turn  by  a  screw;  to  fasten 
with  a  screw;  to  deform  by  contortions;  to  force,  to  bring 
by  violence;  to  squeeze,  to  press;  to  oppress  by  extortion. 

To  Scribble,  skrib'-bJ,  v.  a.  405.  To  fill  with  art- 
lessor  worthless  writing;  to  write  without  use  or  elegance. 

To  Scribble^  skrib'-bl,  v,  n.  To  write  without  care 
or  beauty. 

Scribble,  skrib'-bl,  s.    Worthless  writing. 
Scribbler,  skrib'-bl-ur,  s.  98.  A  petty  author,  a  writer 

without  worth. 
Scribe,  skrlbe,  s.    A  writer ;  a  public  notary. 
Scrimer,  skrl'-mur,^*.  98,  A  gladiator.  Not  in  use. 
Scrip,  skrip,  s.     A  small  bag,  a  satchel ;  a  schedule,  a 

small  writing. 

ScRiPPAGB,  skrip'-pltlje,  S.  90.  That  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  scrip. 

Scriptory,  sknp'-tur-e,  a.  512.  Written,  not  orally 
delivered.  —  See  Domestick. 

Scriptural,  skrip'-tshii-ral,  a.  Contained  in  the 
Bible,  biblical. 

Scripture,  skrlp'-tshure,  s.  461.     Writing;  sacred 

writing,  the  Bible. 
ScRiVEivER,  skriv'-nur,  s.     One  who  draws  contracts; 

one  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  interest. 

fj-  This  word  is  irrecoverably  contracted  into  two  sylla- 
bles. —  See  ( lef  and  Nominative. 

Scrofula,  skrof'-u-la,  s.  92.  A  depravation  of  the 
humours  of  the  body,  which  breaks  out  in  sores  common- 
ly called  the  king's  evil. 

Scrofulous,  skrof-u-lus,  a.  314.  Diseased  with  the 
scrofula. 

Scroll,  skrole,  S.  406.    A  writing  rolled  up. 

fellow,  a  rascal,  a  wretch. 


ScROYLE,  skroel,  s.  A 
To  Scrub,  skrub,  v.  a.     To  rub  hard  with  something 
coarse  and  rough. 
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559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fkW  83,  fat  81—  me  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  move  164, 
A  mean  fellow ;  any  thing  mean  or 


Scrub,  skrub,  s. 

despicable.  ^ 
Scrubbed,  skrftb -bid,  366.    ^  vile,  worthless, 

Scrubby,  skrub-be,  J 

dirty,  sorry 

Scruff,  skruf,  s.  _  ^ 

This  word,  by  a  metathesis  usual  in  pronunciation, 
Pr.  Johnson  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  scurf. 
ScRUPLB,  skrOo'-pl,  s.  339.  405.     Doubt  ;  perplexity, 

generally  about  minute  things ;  twenty  grains,  the  third 

part  of  a  dram;  proverbially  any  small  quantity. 
To  Scruple,  skro6'-pl,  v.  n.    To  doubt,  to  hesitate. 
ScRUPiiER,  skr06'-pl-ur,  s.  98.    A  doubter,  one  who 

has  scruples.  i    4  ,  i  i 

Scrupulosity,  skroo-pvi-los  -e-te,  s.     Doubt,  minute 

and  nice  doubtfulness ;  fear  of  acting  in  any  manner, 

tenderness  of  conscience. 
Scrupulous,  skrOO'-pu-liis,  a.  314.    Nicely  doubtful, 

hard  to  satisfy  in  determinations  of  conscience;  given  to 

objections,  captious ;  cautious. 
Scrupulously,  skroO'-pu-liis-le,  ad.  Carefully,  nicely, 

anxiously.  ^    ^  ^ 

Scrupulousness,  skroo  -pu-lus-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  scrupulous.  ^ 
ScRUTABLE,  skroo'-ta-bl,  a.  405.     Discoverable  by 

inquiry.  ^ 
ScRUTATiON,  skroO-ta-shun,  s.    Search,  examination. 

inquiry.  ^  ^  ^ 

Scrutator,  skroO-ta -tur,  S.  166.  Inquirer,  searcher, 

examiner.         ^i,   i  i 
ScRUTiKOUS,  skroo'-tin-us,  a.  Captious,  full  of  inquiries, 
Scrutiny,  skroo'-te-ne,  s.  3o9.     Inquiry,  search,  ex- 
amination. ^ 
To  Scrutinize,  skroo'-tin-ize,  i?.  a.    To  search,  to 

examine.  ^    ^  ^ 

ScRUTOiRE,  skroo-tore,  s.     A  case  of  drawers  foi 

writing. 

To  Scud,  skud,  v.  n.    To  fly,  to  run  away  with  pre 

cipitation. 
To  ScuDDLE,  skud'-dl,  V.  n 

affected  haste  or  precipitation. 
Scuffle,  skuf'-fl,  s.  405. 

tumultuous  broil. 
To  Scuffle,  skuf'-fl,  v.  n. 

tumultuously. 

To  ScuLK,  skulk,  V.  n.     To  lurk  in  hiding  places,  to 

lie  close.      ,    ,  , 
ScULKER,  skulk  'ur,  s.  98.     A  lurker,  one  that  hides 

himself  for  shame  or  mischief. 
Scull,  skul,  S.    The  bone  Mhich  incases  and  defends 

the  brain,  the  arched  bone  of  the  head;  a  small  boat,  a 

cockboat;  one  who  rows  a  cockboat;  a  shoal  of  llsh. 
ScuLLCAP,  skiil'-kiip,  s.    A  headpiece. 
Sculler,  skul'-lur,  s,  98.    A  cockboat,  a  boat  in  which 

there  is  but  one  rower;  one  that  rows  a  cockboat. 
Sci  LLERY,  skul'-lui'-e,  8.     The  place  where  common 

utensils,  as  kettles  ^or  dishes,  are  cleaned  and  kept 
Scullion,  skul'-jun,  s.  113.    The  lowest  domestick 

servant,  that  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes  in  the 

kitchen. 

Set  lptile,  skulp'-tll,  a.  140.    Made  by  carving. 
Sculptor,  ski"ili»'-ti'ir,  s.  166.     A  carver,  one  who 

cuts  wood  or  stone  into  images. 
ScuLPTt  HE,  skulp'-teiliiire,  s.  461.  The  art  of  carving 

wood,  or  hewing  stone  into  images;  carved  work;  the  act 

of  engraving. 

To  ScLLPTi  Ri:,hkull/-tshure,  v.  a.  To  cut,  to  engrave 
Scum,  hkum,  «.     That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any 

liquor;  the  droHs,  the  refuse,  the  recrement. 
To  Scum,  hki^ii,  v.  a.    To  clear  olF  the  scum. 
ScuMMKH,  hkinn'-innr,  s.  98.     A  vessel  vith  which 

liquor  iu  Hruinnied. 
Scupper  holkk,  tkup'-in'r,  s.  98.    In  a  ship,  email 

holcH  on  the  deck,  throngli  which  water  is  carried  into 

the  sea. 

Scurf,  ^kftrf,  S.     A  kind  of  dry  miliary  Hcab  ;  soil  or 

tttain  adherent;  nny  thinj;  hiicking  on  the  surface. 
ScuRFlMisg,  bkftrl  -c-uf;s,  s.  The  Btatc  of  being  scurfy. 


To  run  with  a  kind  of 
A  confused  quarrel,  a 
To  fight  confusedly  aud 


ScuRRiL,  skur'-r!l,  a.  Low,  mean,  grossly,  opprobrious. 
Scurrility,  skur-ril'-e-te,  s.  Crossness  of  reproach ; 
low  abuse. 

Scurrilous,  skur'-ril-us,  a.  314.  Grossly  opprobrious, 
using  such  language  as  only  the  license  of  a  butfoon  can 
Avarrant. 

ScuRRiLOUSLY,  skur'-rll-us-lc,  ad.     With  gross  re- 
proach, with  low  buffoonery. 
ScuRViLY,  skfir'-ve-Ie,  ad.    Vilely,  basely,  coarsely. 
Scurvy,  skur'-ve,  s.    A  distemper  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries,  and  among  those  who  inhabit  marshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils. 
Scurvy,   skur'-ve,  c.     Scabbed,  diseased  with  the 

scurvy;  vile,  worthless,  contemptible. 
ScuRVYGUAss,  skur'-ve-gras,  s.    The  spoonwort. 
Scut,  skut,  s.    The  tail  of  those  animals  whose  tails 

are  very  short. 
ScuTAGE,  sku'-tadje,  s.  90.     Shield  money.    A  tax 
formerly  granted  to  the  king  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Scutcheon,  skiitsh'-in,  s.  259.  The  shield  represented 
in  heraldry. 

ScuTiFORM,  sku'-te-form,  a.    Shaped  like  a  shield. 
Scuttle,  skilt'-tl,  s.  405.    A  wide  shallow  basket;  a 
small  ^rate;  a  quick  pace,  a  short  run,  a  pace  of  affected 
precipitation. 

To  Scuttle,  skut'-tl,  v.  n.  To  run  with  affected  pre- 
cipitation. 

To  'Sdeign,  zdane,  v.  a.    To  disdain.    This  contrac- 
tion is  obsolete.  . 
Sea,  se,  s.    The  ocean,  the  water  opposed  to  the  land ; 
a  collection  of  w  ater,  a  lake ;  proverbially  for  any  large 
quantity;  any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous;  half  Seas 
over,  half  drunk. 
Seabeat,  se'-bete,  a.    Dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Seaboat,  se'-bote,  s.    Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 
Seaborn,  se'-born,  a.     Born  of  the  sea,  produced  by 
the  sea, 

EABOY,  se -boe,  S.    Boy  employed  on  shipboard. 
Seabreach,  se'-bretsh,  S.     Irruption  of  the  sea  by 

breaking  the  banks. 
Seabreeze,  se'-breze,  S.    Wind  blowing  from  the  sea. 
Seabuilt,  se'-bilt,  a.    Built  for  the  sea. 
Seaholly,  se-hol'-e,  s.    A  plant. 
Seacalf,  se-kaf,  s.    The  seal. 

Seacap,  ge'-kap,  s.  Cap  made  to  be  worn  ^n  shipboard. 
Seachart,  se-kart',  s.     Map  on  which  only  the  coasts 

are  delineated.  —  See  Chart. 
Seacoal,  se'-kole,  s.    Coal  so  called,  because  brought 

to  London  by  sea.  ^ 
Seacoast,  se-koste',  s.    Shore,  edge  of  the  sea. 
Seacompass,  se-kum'-pas,  s.    The  card  and  needle  of 
mariners. 

Seacow,  se-kou,  s.  The  manatee,  a  very  bulky  animal, 

of  the  cetaceous  kind. 
Seadog,  se-dog',  s.    Perhaps  the  shark. 
Seafarer,  se'-l'a-riir,  s.  A  traveller  by  sea,  a  mariner. 
Seafaring,  se'-fii-rin«^,  a.  410.    Travelling  by  sea. 
Seafennel,  se-fCn'-nil,  s.  99.  The  same  w  ith  Samphire, 
which  see. 

Seafight,  se-flte',  S.  Battle  of  ships,  battle  on  the  sea. 
Seafowl,  se-foul',  S.    A  bird  that  lives  at  sea. 
Seagirt,  se'-j^Crt,  a.   Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 
Seagreen,  se'-green,  a.     Resembling  the  colour  of 

the  distant  sea,  cerulean. 
Seagull,  se-gul',  s.    A  sea  bird. 
SEAiiEDGEiiOG,se-hfidjc'-hop:,  s.  A  kind  of  eca  shellfish. 
Seahog,  so-liop^',  s.    The  porpus. 
Seahorse,  se-horsc',  s.     The  seahorse  is  a  fish  of  a 
very  singular  form,  it  is  about  four  or  live  inches  in  length, 
nntf  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  broadest  part; 
the  morse ;  by  the  seahorse  Dryden  means  the  hippopotamus. 
Seamaid,  se  -made,  s.  Mermaid. 
SE\MA^,  se'-iuaii,  s.  88.  A  sailor,  a  navigator,  a  mariner; 
lucrmau,  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 


n5r  167,  not  163 

Seamark,  se-raarlc,  s. 
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A  poiut  or  conspicuous  place 
distinguished  at  sea. 
Seamew,  sc-mu',  S.    A  fowl  that  frequents  the  sea. 
Seamo\ster,  se-mons'-tur,  s.     A  strange  animal  of 
the  sea. 

Seaxymph,  se-nimf ',  s.    A  goddess  of  the  sea. 
Seaomov,  se-fin'-yun,  s.    An  herb. 
Seaooze,  se-OOze',  i 
Seapiece,  sc'-peese 


The  mud  iu  the  sea  or  shore. 
A  picture  representing  any 


thing  at  sea. 
Seapooi-,  se'-i)0(')l,  s. 
Seaport,  se -port,  s. 
Searisqie,  se'-risk,  ; 


To  be  mature,  to  grow  fit  for 
405.   Opportune,  happen- 
Opportuneness 


A  lake  of  salt  water. 
A  harbour. 
Hazard  at  sea. 
Searocket,  se'-rok-kit,  s.    A  plant. 
Searoom,  se'-roOm,  s.    Open  sea,  spacious  main. 
Searover,  se-ro-viir,  s.    A  pirate. 
Seaserpent,  se-ser'-pent,  s.    A  serpent  generated  in 
the  water. 

Seaservice,  se -ser-vis,  s.    Naval  war. 
Seashark,  se-sh^rk',  s.    A  ravenous  sea  fish. 
Seashell,  se-sbel',  s.    A  shell  found  on  the  shore. 
Seashore,  se-shore',  s.    The  coast  of  the  sea. 
Seasick,  se'-sik,  a.    Sick,  as  new  voyagers  on  the  sea. 
Seaside,  se-skle,  s.    The  edge  of  the  sea. 
SEASiRGEOJff,  se'-sur-jun,  s.    A  chirurgeon  employed 
on  shipboard. 

Seaterm,  se -term,  S.  Word  of  art  used  by  the  seamen 
Seawater,  se'-M  ii-tur,  s.  The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 
Seal,  sele,  s.  227.    The  seacalf. 

Seal,  sele,  S.  A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular  im 
pression,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax  that  closes  letters 
or  affixed  as  a  testimony  ;  the  impression  made  in  wax 
any  act  of  confirmation. 

To  Seal,  sele,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  seal ;  to  confirm 
or  attest  by  a  seal  ;- to  confirm,  to  ratify,  to  settle  ;  to  shut 
to  close ;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 

To  Seal,  sele,  v.  n.    To  fix  a  seal. 

Sealer,  se -lur,  s.  98.    One  who  seals. 

Sealixgwax,  se -ling-waks,  s.  Hard  wax  used  to  seal 
letters. 

Seam,  seme,  s.  227.  The  edge  of  cloth  where  the 
threads  arc  doubled,  the  suture  where  the  two  edges  are 
sewed  together;  the  juncture  of  planks  in  aship  ;  a  cicatrix, 
a  scar;  grease,  hog's  lard.   In  this  last  sense  not  used. 

To  Seam,  seme,  v.  a.  To  join  together  by  suture  or 
otherwise ;  to  mark,  to  scar  m  ith  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seamless,  scmc'-les,  a.    Having  no  seam. 

Seamstress,  scra'-stres,  s.  234.  515.  A  woman  whose 
trade  is  to  sew. 

Seamy,  se-me,  a.    Having  a  seam,  showing  the  seam. 

Sear,  sere,  a.  227.    Dry,  not  any  longer  green. 

To  Sear,  sere,  v.  a.    To  bum,  to  cauterize. 

Searce,  serse,  s.  234.    A  fine  sieve  or  bolter. 

To  Searce,  serse,  v.  a.    To  sift  finely. 

Searcloth,  sere'-klot/i,  s.    A  plaster,  a  large  plaster 

To  Search,  sertsli,  v.  a.  234.  To  examine,  to  try, 
to  explore,  to  look  through;  to  inquire,  to  seek;  to  probe 
as  a  chirurgeon  ;  to  search  out,  to  find  by  seeking. 

To  Search,  scrtsh,  v.n.    To  make  a  search*,  to  make 

inquiry ;  to  seek,  to  try  to  find. 
Search,  sertsh,  s.      Inquiry  by  looking  into  every 
suspected  place;  inquiry,  examination,  act  of  seeking; 
quest,  pursuit. 

Searcher,  sertsh' -ur,  S.  Examiner,  inquirer,  trier; 
officer  in  London  appointed  to  examine  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  death. 

Season,  se -zn,  s.  227.  443.  One  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  year,  Sprine,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter;  a  time  as 
distinguished  from  others;  a  fit  time,  an  opportune  con 
currence;  a  time  not  very  long;  that  which  gives  a  higl 
relish. 

To  Season,  se'-zn,  v.  a.  170.    To  mix  with  food  any 
thing  that  gives  a  high  relish;  to  give  a  relish  to ; 
qualify  by  admixture  ol  another  ingredient;  to  imbue 
tinge  or  taint ;  to  fit  for  any  use  by  lime  or  habit,  to  mature. 


Season,  se'-zn,  v.  n 
any  purpose.  ^ 
Seasonable,  se'-zn-a-bl,  a. 

g  or  done  at  a  proper  time. 
Seasonablekess,  se'-zn-a-bl-Ti5s,  s. 

of  time  ;  propriety  with  regard  to  time. 
Seasonably,  se'-zu-a-bie,  ad.    Properly  with  respect 
to  time. 

Seasoner,  se-zn-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  seasons  or  gives 

a  relish  to  any  thing. 
Seasoning,  se'-zn-ing-,  s.  410.     That  which  is  added 

to  any  thing  to  give  it  a  relish. 
Seat,  sete,  s.  227.    A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing  on 
which  one  may  sit ;  a  chair  of  state ;  tribunal;  mansion, 
abode  ;  situation,  site. 
To  Seat,  sete,  v.  a.    To  place  on  seats;  to  cause  to 
sit  down  ;  to  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place  of 
distinction  ;  to  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situation,  to 
settle;  to  fix,  to  place  firm. 
Seaward,  se'-ward,  ad.  88.    Towards  the  sea. 
Secant,  se'-kiint,  s.   In  Geometry,  the  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting  and  meeting  with  another 
line  called  the  tangent  without  it. 
To  Secede,  sc-seed',  v.n.    To  withdraw  from  fellow- 
ship in  any  aff"air. 
Seceder,  se-seed'-i\r,  s.  98.    One  who  discovers  his 
disapprobation  of  any  proceedings  by  withdrawing  himself. 
Secern,  se-seru',  v.  a.   To  separate  finer  from  grosser 
matter,  to  make  the  separation  of  substances  in  the  body. 
Secession,  se-sesh'-un,  s.    The  act  of  departing;  the 

act  of  withdrawing  from  councils  or  actions. 
To  Seclude,  se-klude',  v.  a.     To  confine  from,  to 

shut  up  apart,  to  exclude. 
Second,  sek'-kfind,  s.  166.    The  next  in  order  to  the 
first;  the  ordinal  of  two;  next  in  value  or  dignity,  inferior. 
Second-hand,  sek'-kund-liaud,  525.    Possession  re- 
ceived from  the  first  possessor. 
Second,  sek'-kund,  s.    One  who  accompanies  another 
in  a  duel,  to  direct  or  defend  him;  one  who  supports  or 
maintains;  tho  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 
To  Second,  sek'-ktind,  v.  a.    To  support,  to  forward, 
to  assist,  to  come  in  after  the  act  as  a  maiutaiuer;  to 
follow  in  the  next  place. 
Second-sight,  sek-ktmd-slte',  s.  The  power  of  seeing 
things  future,  or  things  distant:   supposed  inherent  in 
some  of  the  Scottish  islanders.^  ^ 
Secondarily,  sek'-kun-da-re-le,  ad.    In  the  second 

degree,  in  the  second  order.  ^     ^  ^ 
Secoxdariness,  sCk'-kun-da-re-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  secondary. 
Secondary,  sek'-kun-dii-re,  a.    Not  primary,  not  of 

the  first  rate;  acting  by  transmission  or  deputation. 
Secondary,  sf;k'-ki'in-da-re,  s.     A  delegate,  a  deputy. 
Secondly,  sek'-kund-le,  ad.    In  the  second  place. 
Secondrate,  s5k'-kiiiid-rate,  s.  The  second  order  in 

dignity  or  value;  it  is  so  t.etimes  used  adjectively. 
Secrecy,  sc'-krc-sc,  s.   Privacy,  state  of  being  hidden; 
solitude,  retirement ;  forbearance  of  discovery ;  fidelity  to 
a  secret,  taciturnity  inviolate,  close  silence. 
Secret,  se'-krit,  a.  99.    Kept  hidden, 
retired,  private,  unseen ;  faithful 
privy,  obscene. 
Secret,  se-krlt,  s.    Something  studiously  hidden;  a 
thing  unknown,  something  not  yet  discovered;  ^irivacy, 

Secretariship,  sek'-kre-tii-re-ship,  s.     The  ofBce 
of  a  secretary. 

Secretary,  sek'-kre-ta-re,  s.    One  intrusted  with  the 

management  of  business,  one  who  writes  for  another. 
To  Secrete,  se-crete',  v.  a.    To  put  aside,  to  hide ; 

in  the  animal  economy,  to  secern,  to  separate. 
Secretion,  se-kre'-shQn,  s.    The  part  of  the  animal 
economy  that  consists  in  separating  the  various  fluids  of 
the  body  ;  the  fluid  secreted. 
Secretitiois,  sek-re  tish'-us,   a.  530.     Parted  by 

animal  secretion. 
Secretist,  se'-kre-tist,  S.    A  dealer  in  secrets. 
Secretly,  se-krlt-le,  ad.     Privately,    privily,  not 
openly,  not  publickly. 

Hh  h 


not  revealed; 
a  secret  intrusted ; 


SED 

ear  559.  Fate  T3,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81 

State  of  beiug  Mddeu ; 
512.     Performing  the 


Secret\e»:s,  se'-iirit-nes,  s. 

quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 
Secretory,  se-kre'-ti'ir-e,  a 

office  of  secretion. 
Sect,  sekt,  s.  A  body  of  men  following  some  particular 

master,  or  united  in  some  tenets. 
Sectarism,  sek'-tii-rizm,  s.  Disposition  to  petty  sects 

ill  opposition  to  things  established. 
Sectary,  sek'-ta-re,  s.    One  Mho  divides  from  publick 

establishment,  and  joins  with  those  distinguished  by  some 

particular  whims  ;  a  follower,  a  pupil. 
Sectator,  sek-ta'-tur,  s.  521.  A  fol 

a  disciple. 

Section,  sek'-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing; 
a  part  divided  from  the  rest ;  a  small  and  distinct  nal't 
01  a  writing  or  book. 
Sector,  sek'-tur,  s.  166.    A  mathematical  instrument 

for  laying  down  or  measuring  angles. 
Secular,  sek'-ku-lQr,  a.  88.     Not  spiritual,  relating 
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Seductio^^,  se-ddk'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  seducing,  the 
act  ot  drawing  aside. 

Sedulity,  se-diV-le-te,s.  Diligent  assiduity,  laborious- 

uess,  industry,  application, 
Sedi  lous,  sed'-u-ln^,  or  sed'-ju-las,  f7.2!)3,294.376. 

Assiduous,  industrious,  laborious,  diligent,  painful. 
Sedulovsly,  sed'-di'i-lu.^-le,  ad.     Assiduously,  indus- 


follower,  au  imitator, 


the  Church  of  Rome, 
happening  or  coming  once 


Without  fear,  vithout 


to  affairs  of  the  present  world 
not  bound  by  monaslick  rules ; 
in  a  century. 

Secilarity,  sek-kii-lar'-e  te,  s.  Worldliness,  atten- 
tion to  the  things  of  the  present  life. 

To  Secularize,  sek'-ku-la-rlze,  v.  a.  To  convert 
from  spiritual  appropriations  to  common  use;  to  make 
worldly. 

Secularly,  sek'-ku-lur-le,  ad.  In  a  worldly  manner. 
Secularness,  sek'-ku-Iiir-nes,  s.  Worldliness. 
Secundixe,  sek'-kun-dlne,  s.  149.     The  membrane 

in  which  the  embryo  is  wrapped,  the  after-birth. 
Secure,  se-kure',  a.    Free  from  fear,  easy,  assured; 

careless,  wanting  caution ;  free  from  danger,  safe. 
To  Secure,  se-kure,  v.  a.    To  make  certain,  to  put 

out  of  hazard,  to  ascertain;  to  protect,  to  make  safe;  to 

ensure;  to  make  fast. 
Securely,  se-kure'-le,  ad. 

danger,  safely. 
Securemekt,  se-kure'-ment,  s.    The  cause  of  safety 

protection,  defence. 
Security,  se-ku'-re-te,  s.   Carelessness,  freedom  from 

fear;  conhdence,  want  of  vigilance;  protection,  defence 

any  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution;  eusurance;  safety 

certainty. 

Sedax,  se-dan',  s.    A  kind  of  portable  coach,  a  chair. 
Sedate,  se-date',  a.    Calm,  unruffled,  serene. 
Sedately,  se-date'-le,  ad.  Calmly,  without  disturbance 
Sedatexess,  se-date'-nes,  s.    Calmness,  tranquillity. 
Sedevtarines.*,  s^d'-den-ta-re-nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  sedentary,  inactivity. 
Sedentary,  sed'-dcn-tfi-re,  a.    Passed  in  sitting  still, 
wanting  motion  or  action ;  torpid,  inactive. 

\Ve  sometimes  hear  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  but  I  find  this  pronunciation  only  in  Bu- 
chanan. Dr,  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston 
Dr  Ash,  Dr.Kenrick  Mr,  Perry,  Bailey,  Barclay,  Penning 
tntick,  and  Smith,  place  the  accent  on  the  iirst  syllable. 
Sedge,  sedje,  s.  A  growth  of  narrow  flags,  a  narrow  flag. 
Sedgy,  s^d'-je,  a.  Overgrown  with  narrow  flags. 
Sediment,  sSd'-e-mgnt,  s.     That  which  subsides 

settles  at  the  bottom. 
Sedition,  se-dlsh'-un,  s. 
a  popular  commotion. 

Seditious,  sd-dish'-fis, 
bulent. 


duity,  assiduous- 
the 


A  sweet  cake  interspersed 


S.    A  vessel  in  which  the  sower 


Small  grains  of  pearls. 


A  tumult. 


insurrection. 


a. 


Factious  vtith  tumult,  tur- 
Tumultuously,  with 
Turbulence,  dis- 


Seditioi'ply,  s^-dish'-fis-le,  ad. 

factious  turbulence. 
Seditioihness,  sc-ditili'-dg-ngg, 

position  to  sedition. 

7'o  Seduce,  sc';  dusc',  v.  a.    To  draw  aside  from  the 
dtxeiVe  '="""P^  ^«  deprave,  to  mislead,  to 

Seducement,  s^-di'ise'-m^nt,  s.    Practice  of  seduction, 

art  or  means  u«i;d  in  order  to  fledncc. 
Seducer,  m'  diV-Ki'ir,     J)8.  ()„e«l,o  draws  aside  from 

the  right,  a  ti-inpter,  a  corrupter. 
Seducible,  86  i\u  ~Ht-bl,  a.  405.   Corruptible,  capable 

ol  being  drawn  aside. 


Assiduously 
triously,  laboriously,  diligently,  painfully 
SEDiiLorsxESj!,  sCd'-dii-lfts-ncs,  s.  As^i 

ncss,  intlu«try,  diligence. 
See,  sec,  s.  246.     The  seat  of  episcopal  power. 

diocess  of  a  bishop. 
To  See,  see,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  observe, 

to  find;  to  d.scover,  to  descry;  to  converse  with. 
To  See,  sec,  v.  n.     To  have  the  power  of  sight,  to 
have  by  the  eye  perception  of  things  distant;  to  discern 
without  deception;  to  inquire,  to  distinguish;  to  be  atten- 
tive; to  scheme,  to  contrive. 
See,  set*,  intcrj.    Lo,  look  ! 

Seed,  seed,  s.  246.    The  organized  particle  produced 
by  plants  and  animals,  from  which  new  plants  and  animals 
are  generated;  first  principle,  original,  principle  of  pro- 
duction; progeny,  ofl'spring;  race,  generation. 
To  Seed,  seed,  v.  n.    To  grow  to  perfect  maturity  so 

as  to  shed  the  seed. 
Seedcake,  seed'-kake,  s. 

with  warm  aromatick  seeds. 
Seedlip,  seed'-iip, 
Seedlop,  seed  -lop 

carries  his  seed. 
Seedpearl,  secd-peiT,  s. 

Seedplot,  seed'-plot,  s.    The  ground  on  which  plants 

are  sowed  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 
Seedtime,  seed'-tline,  s.    The  season  of  sowing. 
Seedling,  seed'-ling-,  s.4lO.  A  young  plant  just  risen 
from  the  seed. 

Seedsman,  scedz'-man,  s.  88.     The  sower,  he  that 

scatters  the  seed. 
Seedy,  secd'-c,  a.  182.    Abounding  with  seed. 
Seeing,  sec  -ing-,  s.  410.    Sight,  vision. 
Seeing,  see'-lng-,  i 

Seeing  THAT,  see -IngTHat,}  ^^^J'  ^^"'^ 
so  that. 

To  Seek,  seek,  v.  a.  Pret.  Sought.  Part.  pass.  Sought. 
To  look  for,  to  search  for;  to  solicit,  to  endeavour  (o 
gain;  to  go  to  find;  to  pursue  by  secret  machinations. 
To  Seek,  seek,  v.  n.  246.    To  make  search,  to  make 
inquiry  ;  to  endeavour;  to  make  pursuit;  to  apply  to,  tu 
use  solicitation;  to  endeavour  after. 
Seeker,  seek'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  seeks,  an  inquirer. 
To  Seel,  seel,  v.  a.  246.    To  close  the  eyes.   A  terra 
of  Falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard  hawk  being 
for  a  time  seeled.  ^ 
To  Seem,  seem,  v.  n.  246.  To  appear,  to  make  a  shoir  ; 
to  have  semblance;  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth ;  it 
Seems,  there  is  an  appearance,  though  no  reality;  it  if 
sometimes  a  slight  affirmation,  it  appears  to  be. 
Seemer,  secW-flr,  s.  98.  One  that  carries  an  appear- 
ance. 
Seeming,  seem' 

blanrc;  fair  appearance; 
Seemi\gly,  seeni'-ing-Ie,'  ad. 
ill  semblance. 

Seemingness,  secm'-ing-nCs,  s.      Plausibility,  fail 
appearance. 

Seemliness,  eeem'-le-nSs,  s. 

comeliness,^ grace,  beauty. 

HEMLY,  seein'-le,  a.  182.  Decent,  becoming,  proper,  fit. 
Seemly,  seem'-le,  ad.  In  a  decent  manner,  in  a  proper 

manner. 

Seen,  seen,  o.  246.    Skilled,  versed. 
Seer,  seer,  s.  One  who  sees  ;  a  prophet,  one  who  fore8ce^; 
future  events. 

Skerwood,  seer'-W'i'd,  8.     Dry  wood,  —  See  Searwoorl. 
Seesaw,  se'-ssUv,  s.     A  reciprocating  motion. 
To  Seesam',  sc'-saw,  v.  it.  To  move  wiih  a  reciprocatiiiff 
motion. 


410.  Appearance,  show,  sem- 
opinion. 

In  appearance,  in  show, 
S.  Plausibility, 
Decency,  handsomeness. 


SEM  (  42T  )  SEN 

nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tub  172,        173  —  hll  299  —  pAAnd  313  - 

To  Seeth,  seeTH,  v.  a.  240.     To  boil,  to  decoct  iu 
V.  n.  467.     To  be  in  a  state  of 


thin  4G6,  Tins  4G9. 


98.     A  boiler,  a  pot. 

A  figure  contained  between 
or  so  much  of  the  circle 

To  set  apart. 


hot  liquor, 
To  Seeth,  seexH 

ebullition,  to  be  hot. 
Seether,  seexii'-ur, 
Segment,  sC'g'-ment, 

a  chiird  and  an  ar<  h  of  the  circle 

as  is  cut  off  by  th;it  cliord. 
To  Segregate,  seg'-gre-gate,  v.  a. 

to  separate  from  others.  91. 
Segregatiox,  s6g-gre-ga'-shun,  s.    Separation  from 

others. 

Seigneurial,  se-nu'-re-al,  a.  250.  Invested  with 
large  powers,  independent. 

Seigmor,  sene'-yi'ir,  s.  166.  A  lord.  The  title  of 
honour  given  by  Italians. 

Seigmory,  sene'-yur-re,  s.113.  A  lordship,  a  territory. 

Seigaorage,  sene'-yiir-idje,  s.  90.  Authority,  acknow- 
ledf^mcnt  of  power. 

To  Seigxorize,  scne'-yQr-ize,  v.  a.    To  lord  over. 

Seine,  sene,  s.    A  net  used  in  fishing. 

To  Seize,  sezc,  v.  a.  250.  To  take  possession  of,  to 
grasp,  to  lay  hold  ou,  to  fasten  on;  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  by  law. 

To  Seize,  sezc,  v.  n.  To  fix  the  grasp  or  the  power 
on  any  thing, 

Seizix,  sc-zin,  S.  The  act  of  taking  possession;  the 
things  possessed. 

Seizure,  se'-zhure,  s.  450.  The  act  of  seizing,  the 
thing  seized;  the  act  of  taking  forcible  possession;  gripe, 
possession  ;  catch. 

Seldom,  sel'-tluni,  ad.  166.    Rarely,  not  often. 

Seldomness,  sel'-dQiu-ness,  s.  Uncommonness,  rare- 
ness. 

7'o  Select,  se-lekt',  v.  a.  To  choose  in  preference 
to  others  rejected. 

Select,  sc-lekt',  a.  Nicely  chosen,  choice,  culled  out 
on  account  of  superiour  excellence. 

Selectio.v,  se-lek'-sllun,  s.  The  act  of  culling  or 
choosing,  choice.  ^ 

Selectxess,  se-h"kt'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  select. 

Selector,  se-lek'-tiir,  s.  166.    He  who  selects. 

Selexograi'HY,  sel-le-nog'-graf-e,  s.  518.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  moon. 

Self,  self,  pron.  Plural  Selves.  Its  primary  signifi- 
cation seems  to  be  that  of  an  adjective;  very,  particular, 
this  above  others;  it  is  united  both  to  the  personal  pronouns, 
and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  It,  and  is  always  added  when 
they  are  used  reciprocally,  as,  I  did  not  hurt  Him,  he 
hurt  Himself;  the  people  hiss  Me,  but  I  clap  Myself; 
compounded  uith  Him,  a  pronoun  substantive.  Self  is  in 
appearance  an  adjective;  joined  to  My,  Thy,  Our,  Your, 
pronoun  adjectives,  it  seenia  a  substantive;  it  is  much 
used  in  composition. 

Selfish,  self'-ioli,  a.  Attentive  only  to  one's  own 
interest,  void  of  regard  for  others. 

Selfishxess,  self'-jsh-iie?!,  s.  Attention  to  hia  own 
interest,  without  any  regard  to  others;  self-love. 

Selfishly,  self'-ish-le,  ad.  With  regard  only  to  his 
own  interest,  without  love  of  others. 

Self-same,  seU'-samo,  a.    Exactly  the  same. 

To  Sell,  sell,  v.  a.    To  give  for  a  price. 

To  Sell,  sell,  v.  n.  To  have  commerce  or  traffick 
with  one. 

Sellaxder,  sMMan-dur,  s.  98.     A  dry  scab 

horse's  hough  or  pastern. 
Seller,  sM'-li'ir,  s.  98.  The  person  that  sells,  vender. 
Selvage,  sel'-vidje,  s.  90.    The  edge  of  cloth  where 

it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 
Selves,  selvz.    The  plural  of  Self. 
Sbmelable,  sem'-bla-l)l,  s.  405.    Like,  resembling. 
Semblaely,  sem'-blii-blc,  ad.    With  resemblance. 
Semblaxce,  sein -blanse,  S.    Likeness,  similitude;  ap 

pearance,  show,  figure. 
Semblaxt,  sem'-blant,  a.     Like,  resembling,  having 

the  appearance  of  any  thing.   Little  used. 
Semblatite,  s^m'-bia-tiv,  a.  512.  Resembling. 


To  Semble,  sem'-bl,  v.  n,  405.  To  represent,  to  make 
a  likeness. 

Semi,  sem'-mc,  s.  182.     A  word  which,  used  in  com- 
position, signifies  half. 
SEMIA^xuLAR,  sein-me-an'-iiu-lur,  a.    Half  round. 
SiiMiERiEF,  sCm'-rac-bref,  s.  A  note  in  musick  relating 
to  time. 

Semicircle,  sem'-me-ser-kl,  s.     A  half  round,  part 

of  a  circle  divided  by  the  diameter. 
Semicircled,  sem-mc-ser'-kld,  ) 
Semicircular,  s6in-iiie--ser'-ku-lar,  88.  359.  j 

Half  round. 

Semicolox,  sem-me-ko'-lon,  s.  Half  a  colon,  a  point 
made  thus  [;]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than  that  of  a  comma. 

Semidiameter,  seni-me-di-ara'-e-ti\r,  s.  98.  Half 
the  line,  which,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

Semifluid,  sem-me-flu'-id,  a.    Imperfectly  fluid. 

Semilunar,  seni-iue-lu'-nar,  88. 1        „  ... 

c<  2         I  ,  I  /    4    1  >  a.     Resembling  lu 

Semilun  ARv,  sem-nie-lu  -nar-e, )  ^ 

form  a  half  moon. 

Semimetal,  sem'-me-met-tl,  s.  Half  metal,  imperfect 

metal. 

Seminal,  seni-e-nal,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  seed;  con- 
tained in  the  seed,  radical. 

Semixality,  sem-e-niil'-e-te,  s.  The  nature  of  seed; 
the  power  of  being  produced. 

Seminary,  sSm'-e-n;We,  s.  512.  The  ground  where 
any  thing  is  sown  to  be  afterwards  transplanted ;  the  place 
or  original  stock  whence  any  thing  is  brought;  seminal 
state;  original,  first  principles;  breeding  place,  place  of 
education  from  which  scholars  are  transplanted  into  life. 

Semination,  sem-e-na'-shim,  s.    The  act  of  sowing. 

Semixifical,  sem-e-nlf '-e-kal,  i  ,  t»  i  c 
o  2      1    2r/  2,    i-t^ti  (  ^-      rroductive  of 

Semixifick,  sem-e-nif  -ik,  509.) 

seed. 

Seminificatiox,  sem-e-nlf-e-ka'-shiin,  5.  The  pro- 
pagation from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts. 

Semiopacous,  sem-me-o-pa'-kus,  a.    Half  dark. 

Semiordixate,  sera-ine-or'-de-nate,  s.  A  Hue  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  and  bisected  by  the  axis,  and  reaching 
from  one  side  of  the  section  to  another. 

Semipedal,  se-iuip'-e-dal,  a.  518.  Containing  half 
a  foot. 

Semipellucid,  sem-me-pcl-lu'-sid,  a.  Half  clear, 
imperfectly  transparent. 

Semiperspicuous,  sem-rae-per-spik'-u-us,  a.  Half 
transparent,  imperfectly  clear. 

Semi^uadrate,  sera-nic-kwa'-driat,  91. 

Semiquartile,  sem-nie-kwar'-til,  140. 
nomy,  an  aspect,  of  the  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  forly-five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a  half. 

Semiquaver,  sem'-me-kwa-ver,  s.  In  Musick,  a  note 
containing  half  the  quantity  of  the  quaver. 

Semiquintile,  seni-me-kwiii'-til,  s.  140.  In  Astro- 
nomy, an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-six  degrees  from  one  another. 

Semisextile,  seni-me-s6ks'-tll,  s.  110.  A  Semisixth, 
an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  one-twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

Semispherical,  scni  me-sier'-re-kal,  a.  88.  Belong- 
ing to  half  a  sphere^         ^      ^  ,0,4 

Semispheroidal,  sem-me-sfc-rold'-al,  a.  Formed 
like  a  half  sphcnid.      ,    ,  ,  ^ 

Semitertian,  stm-me-tep'-shun,  s.  An  ague  com- 
pounded of  a  terti'an  and  a  quotidian. 

Semiyoavel,  seni'-inc-vou-il,  s.  A  consonant  which 
has  an  imperfect  sound  of  its  own. 

Sempiternal,  sem-pe-ter'-nfil,  a.  Eternal  in  futur- 
ity, having  beginning,  but  no  end;  in  Poetry,  it  is  used 
simply  for  eternal. 

Sempiterxity,  sem-pe-ter'-ne-te,  s.  Future  dura- 
tion without  end. 

Sempstress,  sem'-stres,  s.  515.  A  woman  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  sew,  a  woman  who  lives  by  her  needle.  This 
word  ought  to  be  written  Seamstress. 

Sexary,  seii'-na-re,  a.    Belonging  to  the  number  six, 

:    containing  six.  —  Sec  Granary. 

Hhh  2 


S.  In  Astro- 


SEN 

tt-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fAt  81- 


Senate,  sen'-nat,  s.  91.    An  assembly  of  counsellors, 
a  body  of  luen  set  apart  to  consult  for  the  publick  good. 
Sexatehouse,  sen'-nat-liouse,  s.     Place  of  publick 

council.         ^  ^ 
Senator,  sen'-na-tfir,  s.  IGf).    A  publick  counsellor. 
Skxatorial,  seii-na-to'-re-al,  )  „  ,  . 

Sexatorian,  sen-nil-ti-'r^-an,  }  Belonging  to 

sena:ors,  befitting  senators. 
To  Sexd,  send,  v.  a.     To  despatch  from  one  place  to 
another;  to  commission  by  authority  to  go  and  act;  to 
grant  as  from  a  distant  place;  to  inflict  as  from  a  dis- 
tance; to  emit;  toimrait;  to  diffuse,  to  propagate. 
To  Sexd,  send,  v.  n.     To  deliver  or  despatch  a  mes- 
sage ;  to  send  for,  to  require  by  message  to  come  or  cause 
to  be  brought. 
Sender,  send'-ur,  s.  98.    He  that  sends. 
Sexescence,  se-iies'-sense,  s.  510.  The  state  of  grow- 
ing old,  decay  by  time. 
Sexeschal,  sen'-nes-kal,  s.     One  who  had  in  great 
houses  the  care  of  feasts,  or  domestick  ceremonies. 
Xtr  Br.  Kenrick  prnnoinices  the  ch  in  this  word  like  sh. 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  like 
Ic.    As  the  word  does  not  come  from  the  learned  languages 
352,  if  usage  were  equal,  I  should  prefer  Dr.  Kenrick's  pro- 
nunciation.  The  rest  of  our  orthoepists  either  have  not  the 
word,  or  do  not  mark  the  sound  of  these  letters. 
Senile,  se'-nlle,  a.  140.    Belonging  to  old  age,  con- 
sequent on  old  age. 
Senior,  se'-ne-ur,  or  sene'-yur,  s.  113.     One  older 
than  another,  one  who  on  account  of  longer  time  has  some 
superiority ;  an  aged  perso^n. 
Seniority,  se-ne-or'-e-te,  s.     Eldership,  priority  of 
birth. 

Senna,  seii'-na,  s.  92.    A  physical  tree. 
Sennight,  sen'-nit,  s.  144.    The  space  of  seven  nights 

and  days,  a  week. 
Sexocular,  se-nok'-ku-lar,  a.    Having  six  eyes. 
Sensation,  sen-sa'-shun,  s.     Perception  by  means  of 

the  senses. 

Sense,  sense,  s.  427.  431.  Faculty  or  power  by  which 
external  objects  are  perceived  ;  perception  by  the  senses 
sensation;  perception  of  intellect,  apprehension  of  mind 
sensibility,  quickness  or  keenness  of  perception ;  under 
standing,  soundness  of  faculties;  strength  of  natural  rea 
son;  reason,  reasonable  meaning;  opinion,  notion,  judg 
ment;  consciousness,  conviction  ;  moral  perception;  mean 
ing,  import. 

Senseless,  sens'-les,  a.  Wanting  sense,  wanting  life 
void  of  all  life  or  perception ;  unfeeling,  wanting  percep 
tion;  unreasonable,  stupid;  contrary  to  true  judgment; 
wanting  sensibility,  wanting  quickness  or  keenness  of  per- 
ception ;  wanting  knowledge,  unconscious. 

Senselessly,  sens'-Ies-le,  ad.  In  a  senseless  manner, 
stupidly,  unreasonably. 

Senselessness,  sens'-les-ncs,  s.    Folly,  absurdity. 

Sensibility,  sen-se-bll'-e-te,  s.  Quickness  of  sensa- 
tion ;  quicknes.s  of  perception. 

Sensible,  sgn'-sc-bl,  a.  405.  Having  the  power  of 
perceiving  by  the  senses;  perceptible  by  the  senses;  per 
ceived  by  the  mind;  perceiving  by  either  mind  or  senses 
having  moral  perception;  having  quick  intellectual  feel 
ing,  being  easily  or  strongly  affected  ;  convinced,  persuad- 
ed ;  in  low  conversation,  it  has  sometimes  the  sense  of 
reasonable,  judicious,  wise. 

Se\8IBlene88,  sSn'-se-l)l-n2s,  s.  Possibility  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  aenses ;  actual  perception  by  mind  or  body; 
quickness  ofperception,  sensibility  ;  painful  consciousness. 

Sensibly,  s^u'-se-ble,  ad.  Perceptibly  to  the  senses: 
with  perception  of  cither  mind  or  bodv;  externally,  b} 
iinpre.sHion  on  the  senscH  ;  with  quick  intellectual  percep- 
tion; III  low  language?,  judiciously,  reasonably. 

Sensitive,  s^;ri'-sc-tjv,  a.  157.  Having  sense  of  per- 
ception, but  not  reason. 

Sknmitivelv,  Hfin'-se-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a  sensitive  manner. 

Sensory,  sgn'-sA-r,'-,  r,57.    }  P"*  '"''"^^ 

scHHCH  tranHinit  their  perceptions  to  the  mind,  the  scat  of 
sentie  ;  organ  of  K(;i)Hation. 

Skivkifal,  K^ll'-Kln'i-al,  a.  452.  CouHisting  in  sense,  de- 
pending on  HCiiHe,  allect ing  the  h«;iisc;h,  pleaning  to  (lie 
seiiBeH,  carnal,  not  spiritual}  devoted  to  sense,  lewd, 
luxurious. 


(  428  )  SEP 

me  93,  rae^  95  — pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSve  1G4, 

A  carnal  person,  one 
Addiction  to  brutal 


Sensualist,  sSn'-slni-al-ist,  s. 

devoted  to  cori)oreal  pleasures. 
Sexsvality,  sen-sliu-al'-e-te, 

and  corporeal  pleasures. 
To  Sensualize,  seu'-slui-a-llze,  v.  a.  To  sink  to  sen- 
sual pleasures,  to  degrade  the  mind  into  subjection  to  the 
senses. 

Sensually,  sen'-shu-al-e,  ad.    In  a  sensual  manner. 

Sensuous,  sen'-slui-us,  a.  452.  Tender,  pathetick, 
full  of  passion. 

Sent,  sent.    The  part.  pass,  of  Send. 

Sentence,  sea'-tense,  s.  Determination  or  decision, 
as  of  a  jiulgc,  civil  or  criminal;  it  is  usually  spoken  of 
condemnation  pronounced  by  the  judge ;  a  maxim,  an  axiom, 
generally  moral;  a  short  paragraph,  a  period  in  writing. 

To  Sextexce,  sen'-tense,  v.  a.  To  pass  the  last  judg- 
ment on  any  one  ;  to  condemn. 

Sententiosity,  sen-ten-slie-6s'-e-te,  s.  Comprehen- 
sion in  a  sentence. 

Sententious,  sen -tcn'-shus,  o.  292.  314.  Abounding 
with  short  sentences,  axioms,  and  maxims,  short  and  euer- 
getick. 

Sententiously,  s^n-ten'-shus-le,  ad.  lu  short  sen- 
tences, with  striking  brevity. 

Sententiousness,  sen-ten'-shiis-nes,  s.  Pithiness  of 
sentences,  brevit^j^  with  strength. 

Sentery,  sea'-tSr-c,  s.  One  who  is  sent  to  watch  in 
a  garrison,  or  in  the  outlines  of  an  army. 

Sentient,  sca'-she-ent,  a.  542.  Perceiving,  having 
perception. 

Sentient,  sen'-she-ent,  s.    He  that  has  perception. 
Sentiment,  sen'-te-ment,  s.  Thought,  notion,  opinion; 

the  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the  language  or  things, 

a  striking  sentence  in  a  composition. 
Sentinel,  sOn'-te-nel,  s.     One  who  watches  or  keeps 

guard  to  prevent  surprise. 
Sentry,  scn'-trc,  s.     A  watch,  a  sentinel,  one  who 

watches  in  a  garrison  or  army  ;  guard,  watch,  the  duty 

of  a  sentry. 

Separability,  sep-par-a-bil'-e-te,  s.  The  quality 
of  admitting  disunion  or  discerption. 

Separable,  sep-par-fi-bl,  a.  405.  Susceptive  of  dis- 
union, disccptible ;  possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something. 

Separableness,  sep'-par-a-bl-nes,  s.  Capableness  of 
being  separable. 

To  Separate,  sep'-par-^ate,  «.  a.  To  break,  to  divide 
into  parts;  to  disunite,  to  disjoin;  to  sever  from  the  rest; 
to  set  apart,  to  segregate ;  to  withdraw. 

To  Separate,  sep'-par-ate,  v.  n.  To  part,  to  be  dis- 
united. 

Separate,  sep'-par-at,  a.  91.  Divided  from  the  rest; 
disunited  from  the  body,  disengaged  from  corporeal  na- 
ture. 

Separately,  sCp'-par-at-Ie,  ad.  Apart,  singly,  dis- 
tinctly. 

Separateness,  s^p'-pai'-at-nCs,  s.  The  state  of  being 

separate. 

Separation,  s£p-par-a'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  separat- 
ing, disjunction;  thestate  of  beingscparatc,  disunion;  the 
chymical  analysis,  or  operation  of  disuniting  things  min- 
gled;  divorce,  disjunction  from  a  married  state. 

Separatist,  sCp'-par-a-tist,  s.  One  who  divides  from 
the  Cliurch,  a  schismatick. 

Separator,  sCp'-par-a-tur,  s.  521.  One  who  divides, 
a  di\  ider. 

Separatory,  sCp'-par-a-tur-e,  a.  512.  Used  in  se- 
paration. 

Seposition,  s?;p-po-/lsh'-un,  s.  530.  The  act  of  set- 
ting apart,  segregation. 

Sept,  s^'pt,  s.    A  clan,  a  race,  n  generation. 

Septangular,  sep-tang'-gu-lar,  o.  Having  seven  cor- 
ners or  sides. 

Septembkh,  sep-tein'-brtr,  v.    The  ninth  month  of  the 

year,  the  seventh  from  Marnli. 
Septenary,  si'p'-tOn-n;'ir-e,  a.  512.  Consisting  of  seven. 
Septenary,  s^p'-tOii-nar-e,  s.    The  number  seven. 
Septennial,  s?|»-ten'-n('-al,  a.  113. 


years  ;  hiippcnin^  once  in  seven  years. 
Septentuiu.n,  bep-tOu'-Ue-un,  *.    The  north. 


Lasting  seven 
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Sequence,  se'-kwense,  s.   Order  of  succession ;  series 

arrangement,  method. 
Sequent,  se-kwent,  a.    Following,  succeeding ;  conse 
queutial 


Septentriox,  sep-ten'-trc-un,^         \  a.  Northern. 
Septentrional,  scp-tcn -ti-e-un-;a,  )    ^  ^ 
SEPTE\TRiONALiTY,stp-ten-tre-un-cir-e-te,  s.  North- 

erliiiess.  ^  -n.i      7,«  , 

Septextrionallv,  sep-ten-trc-un-al-lc,  ad.  Towards 
the  north,  northerly.  ,      i  i     >  oi 

To  SEPTE^TKIONATE,  scp-tcn -trc-o-iiate,  v.  n.  Jl. 

To  tend  northerly. 
Septical,  sep'-te-kal,  a.    Having  power  to  promote 

or  produce  putrcfa^ctioii.   ^     ^  ^ 
Septilateral,  scp-te-lat-ter-al,  a. 


Having  seven 


sides. 


463.  528. 


To  Sequester,  se-kwSs'-tur. 


Septuagenary,  Sep  tshu-ad'-je-na-re,  a 

Consisting  of  seventy.      ,   .    ,  ,    t      4,        «     .  . 
SEPTUAGEsiMAL,sep-tshu-a-jcs-se-raal,  a.  Consisting 

of  seventy 

Septuagint,  sep'-tshi-iVjint,  s.  463.  The  old  Greek 

version  of  the  0:d  Testament,  so  called  as  being  supposed 

the  work  of  seveuty-two  interpreters. 
Septuple,  sCp'-tu-pl,  a.  405.    Seven  times  as  much. 
Sepulchral,  se-piil'-kral,  a.     Relating  to  burial,  re 

lating  to  the  grave,  monimieutal. 
Sepulchre,  sep'-pul-kiir,  s.  416.  177.    A  grave,  i 

to.-nh. 

I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its  original  ac 
cent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the  necessity  or  caprice 
of  the  poets,  or  byiissiniiliiucie  to  thegeneral.ty  «f  J^^^  ot 
this  form  and  number  of  syllables,  503,  which  generally  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Dr.  Johnson  te  Is  us  1  is  ac- 
cented by  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on  the  secondsyl  able,  bat 
by  Jonson  and  Prior  more  properly  on  the  hrsf,  audliemiglit 
have  added,  as  Shakespeare  has  sometimes  done  : 

"  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave  and  call  her  thence  ; 

"  Or  at  the  least  in  hers,  sepulchre  thine." 

Shakespeare, 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  time  survive, 
*'  Where  merit  is  not  sepulchred  alive. 

Sen  Jonson. 

"Thou  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie,  ^ 
"That  kinffs  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

^  Milton, 

"  See  the  wide  waste  of  all  involving  years 
"And  Rome  its  own  sad  sepulchre  appears. 

Addison. 

To  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  have  done,  is  agreeable  to  a  very  general  rule, 
when  we  introduce  into  our  own  language  a  word  Irom  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  either  preserve  it  entire,  or  with  the  same 
number  of  syllables  ;  in  this  case  we  preserve  the  accent  on 
the  same  syllable  as  in  the  original  word.  This  rule  has  some 
exceptions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Principles,  ]\o.  o03,  e,  but 
has  still  a  very  great  extent.  Now  scpulchrum,  from  which 
this  «  ord  is  derived,  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and 
«enu/c/tfe  ought  to  have  it  on  the  same;  while  sepu/fure,  on 
the  contrary,  being  formed  from  sepu/fura,  by  dropping  a  syl- 
lable the  accent  removes  to  thelir.st,  see  Acadcnuj.  As  a  ccmi- 
lirma'tion  that  the  current  pronunciation  ai i^epulchre  was  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  sellable,  every  old  inhabitant  of  Lon- 
don can  recollect  always  having  heard  the  Church  called  by 
that  name  so  pronounced ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent 
seems  now  so  lixedasto  make  an  alteration  hopeless.  Mr.  For- 
Bter,  inhis  Essay  on  Accent  and  (Juantity,  says  that  this  is  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  present  day;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr 
Ash  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  EntickandVV.  Johnston,  place  the 
acce'nt  on  the  first  syllable  both  of  this  word  and  .sepulture. 
Fenning  places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  sepulchre 
when  a  noun,  and  on  the  first  when  a  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  ver^ 
properly  reverses  this  order  :  VV.  Johnston  places  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  of  sepulture  ;  and  Bailey  on  the  second 
of  both.  All  our  orthoepists  i)lacethe  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable of  «epufc/ira/,  except  Dr.  Ash  and  Barclay,  who  place  it 
upon  the  same  syllable  as  in  sepulchre ;  and  the  uncouth  pro- 
nunciation this  accentuation  produces,  isa  fresh  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  common  accent.  493. 
To  Sepulchre,  se-pul'-kur,  v.  a.  493.  To  bury,  to 
entomb. 

Sepulture,  sep'-piil-ture,  s.  177.  Interment,  burial. 
Sequacious,  se-kwa -shus,  a.  414.   Following,  attend 

aut;  ductile,  pliant. 
Sequacity,  se-kwas'-e-te,  s.    Ductility,  toughness. 

Sequel,  se'-kw^l,  s.  Conclusion,  succeeding  part;  con 


a.  Angelick,  angelical. 
Angels  of  one  of  the 


V.  a.    To  separate  from 
others  for  the  sake  of  privacy  ';  to  put  aside,  to  remove  ;  to 
withdraw,  to  segregate;  to  set  aside  from  the  use  ot  the 
owner  to  that  of  others;  to  deprive  of  possessions. 
Sequestrable,  se-kwes'-tra-bl,  a.    Subject  to  priva- 
tion; capable  of  separation. 
To  Sequestrate  ,  se-kwes'-trate,  v.  n.  91.   To  se- 
quester, to  separate  from  company. 
Sequestration,  sek- wes-tra-sliun  s.  530.  Separa- 
tion, retirement;  disunion,  disjunction;  state  of  being  set 
aside;  deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of  a  possession. 
Sequestrator,  sek-wes-tra -^tQr,  s.    One  who  takes 

from  a  man  the  profits  of  his  possessions. 
Seraglio,  se-nii'-yo,  s.  388.    A  house  of  women  kept 

for  debauchery. 
Seraph,  ser-raf,  s.  413.  One  of  the  orders  of  angels. 
Seraphical,  se-raf-fe-kal, 
Seraphick,  se-raf-fik,  509. 
Seraphim,  ser'-ra-fira,  s.  pi. 

heavenly  orders. 
Sere,  sere,  «.     Drj',  withered,  no  longer  green. 
Serenade,  ser-e-nade',  s.    Musick  or  songs  with  which 

ladies  are  entertained  by^  their  lovers  in  the  night. 
To  Serenade,  ser-e-nade',  v.  a.    To  entertain  with 

nocturnal  musick. 
Serene,  se-retie',  a.    Calm,  placid;  unruffled,  even  of 

temper.  ^ 
Serexely,  se-rene'-le,  ad.    Calmly,  quietly;  with  un- 
ruffled temper,  coolly. 
Sereiseness,  se-rene'-nes,  S.  Serenity. 
Serenitude,  se-ren -ne-tude,  s.    Calmness,  coolness 
of  mind. 

Serenity,  se-ren'-ne-te,  s.  530.  Calmness,  tempera- 
ture; peace,  quietness;  evennes  of  temper. 

Serge,  serdje,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

Sergeant,  sar'-jant,  s.  100.  An  officer  whose  business 
is  to  execute  the  commands  of  magistrates ;  a  petty  officer 
in  the  army;  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a  judge  ; 
it  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's  servants,  as,  Ser- 
geant chirurgeons.  ^ 

Sergeantry,  sar'-jant-tre,  s.  A  peculiar  service  due 
to  the  king  for  the  tenure  of  lands. 

Sergeantship,  sar'-j ant-ship ,  s.  The  office  of  a 
sergeant. 

Series,  se-re-iz,  s.  Sequence,  order;  succession,  course. 

Serious,  se'-re-fis,  o.  314.  Grave,  solemn ;  important. 

Seriously,  se'-re-us-le,  ad.  Gravely,  solemnly,  iu 
earnest,  1122  1  • 

Seriousness,  se -re-us-nes,  s.  Gravity,  selemnity, 
earnest  attention. 

Sermon,  ser'-mun,  s.  100.  166.  A  discourse  of  instruc- 
tion pronounced  by  a  divine  for  the  edification  of  the  people. 

Sermonize,  ser'-nmn-lze,  v.  n.  To  preach  or  give  in- 
struction in  a  formal  manner. 

Serosity,  se-ros'-se-te,  s.  Thin  or  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

Serous,  se-rus,  a.  Thin,  watery ;  adapted  to  the  serum. 
Serpekt,  ser'-pent,  s.    An  animal  that  moves  by  undula- 
tion without  legs.^    i      \  t  An. 
Serpentine,  ser  -pen-tme,  a.  149. 

pent;  winding  like  a  serpent. 
Serpiginous,  ser-pid'-je-nus ,  a. 

serpigo.    ,      „    ,  2  /     ,  t 

Serpigo,  ser-pi  -go,  or  ser  -pe-go, 

tetter,— See  T  ertigo.' 
Serrate,  sgr'-rate,  91.,  ^    ^^^^^^  with  jags  or  iu- 


Resemblingaser- 
Diseased  with  a 
f.  112.  A  kind  of 


Serrated,  ser'-ra-ted, 

dentures  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 
Serratuke,  ser'-ra-ture,  s. 
a  saw. 

To  Serry,  ser'-re,  v.  a.    To  press  close,  to  drive  hard 
together. 


Indentare  like  teeth  of 


equel,  su-Kwt^i,  ""'^^^^^"'"f^  i'';.\V„::""  IS^^^         sSr'-vant  s  100.   One  who  attends  another 

sequence, event;  consequence  interred, couscqueutialness.  •►3-'i'»*Ai\i,  !>ci  vdiii,  sr.  xuv.    vuc  ^ 
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and  acts  at  his  command;  one  in  a  state  of  subjection ; 
a  word  of  civility  used  to  superiours  or  equals. 
tfr  This  is  one  of  the  tew  words  which  has  acquired  b\ 
time  a  softer  gi^nificatiou  than  its  original,  knave ;  which 
ori"-Miailv  siguilied  only  a  servant,  hut  is  now  degenerated 
into  a  cheat,  while  servant,     which  signified  originally  a 
person  preserved  from  death  by  the  conqueror,  and  reserv- 
ed for  slavery,  signifies  only  an  obedient  attendant. 
To  Serve,  s^rv,  v.  a.  100,    To  attend  at  command  ;  to 
bring  as  a  menial  attendant  •,  to  be  sub-ervient  or  subordinate 
to;  to  supply  with  any  thing;  to  obey  in  military  actions  ; 
to      sufiicient  to;  to  be  of  use  to,  to  assist;  to  pro- 
mote; to  comply  with;  to  satisfy,  to  content;  to  stand 
instead  of  any  thing  to  one;  to  requite,  as  he  Served  me 
ungratefully;  in  Divinity,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
to  Serve  a  warrant,  to  seize  an  olFender  and  carry  him  to 
justice. 

To  Serve,  s6rv,  v.  n.  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave  ;  to  be 
in  subjection;  to  attend,  to  wait;  to  act  in  war;  to  pro- 
duce the  tnd  desired;  to  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose;  to 
suit,  to  lie  convenient;  to  conduce,  to  be  of  use;  to,  ofti 
ciate  or  minister. 

Service,  sCr'-vls,  s.  142,  Menial  office,  low  business 
done  at  the  command  of  a  master ;  attendance  of  a  servant ; 
place,  office  of  a  servant;  any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty 
to  a  puperioiir:  attendance  on  any  superiour;  profession 
of  respt'ot  uttered  or  sent;  obedience,  subnnssion;  act  on 
the  pcrlnrmance  of  which  possession  depends  ;  actual  duty, 
office;  employment,  business;  military  duty;  a  military 
achievement;  purpose,  use;  useful  office,  advantage; 
favour;  publick  office  of  devotion ;  course,  order  of  dishes 
a  tree  and  fruit.  ^  ^ 

Serviceable,  ser-v!s-a-bl,  a.  Active,  diligent,  offi- 
cious; useful,  beneficial.   ^    ^  ^ 

Serviceablexess,  ser'-vis-a-bl-nes,  s.  Officiousness, 
activity ;  usefulness,  beneficialness. 

Servile,  ser'-vll,  a.  140.  Slavish,  mean;  fawning, 
cringing. 

Servilely,  ser'-vil-le,  ad.    Meanly,  slavishly. 
Servile^-ess,  ser-yil-ngs,i         giavishness,  involua 
Servility,  ser-vil -e-te,  ) 
tary  obedience;  meanness,  dependence,  baseness  ;  slavery 
the' condition  of  a  slave.  ^ 
Serving-max,  ser'-ving-raan,  s.  A  menial  servant. 
Servitor,  sCi'-ve-tur,  s.  166.  Servant,  attendant ;  one 

of  the  lowest  order  in^the  university. 
Servitude,  sei'-ve-tude,  s.   Slavery,  state  of  a  slave 

dependence;  servants  collectively. 
Serum,  se'-runi,  s.    The  thin  and  watery  part  that  sepa 
rates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor ;  the  part  of  the  blood 
which  in  coagulation  separates  from  the  grume. 

a.    In  Geome 

try ,  IS  a  ratio ,  where  one  quantity  or  number  contains 
another  once  and  half  as  much  more;  as  six  and  nine. 
Sesquipltcate,  scs-kwip'-ple-kat,  a.  91.    In  Mathe- 
maticks,  i^  the  proportion  one  quantity  or  number  ha: 
another,  in  the  ratio  of  one  half. 
Sesquipedal,  ses-kw!p'-j[>e-tlal,    ^  ^  ) 
Sepvuipedaltan,  sSs-kwe-pe-da-le-an,  518.  j 

taining  a  foot  and  a  half.^       ^  ^ 
Sesquitertian,  scs-kwe-ter'-shun,  a.    Having  such 
a  ratio  as  that  one  quantity  or  number  contains  another 
once  and  one  third  part  more,  as  between  six  and  eight 
Sess,  gSs,  S.    Rate,  cess  charged,  tax. 

Session,  sCsli'-un,  S.  The  act  of  sitting;  an  assembly 
of  magiHlratcs  or  senators ;  the  space  for  \>  liich  an  assembly 
bits,  without  intermission  or  recess;  a  meeting  of  justices 
an,  the  Sessions  of  the  peace. 

Sesterce,  ses'-tSrsc,  s.  Among  the  Romans,  a  sura  o 
about  eight  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  five-pence  halfpenny 
elcrliiig. 

To  Set,  s£t,  v.  a.  Pret.  1  Set.  Part.  pass.  I  am  Set 
To  place,  to  put  in  any  situation  or  place;  to  put  into  any 
conilitiou,  state,  or  posture;  to  make  motionless;  to  lix. 
Btate  by  some  rule;  to  regulate,  to  adjust,  to  set  lo  musirk 
to  adapt  Willi  iiot«;H  ;  to  plant,  not  sow;  to  intersperse  o 
mark  with  any  tiling;  to  reiluce  from  a  fractured  or  dislo 
catcd  stale;  to  appoint,  to  fix;  to  slake  at  play;  to  lix  i 
metal;  to  cmbarraHH,  to  diHtrcHs;  to  apply  to  something  ;  i 
iix  the  eyes  ;  to  olitr  for  a  prirc  ;  to  place  in  order, to  iraint 
to  Htation,  to  plate;  to  opjioMe  ;  to  bring  to  a  line  edge,  as 
to  Set  a  razor;  to  Set  ab(»ul,  to  apply  lo;  lo  Set  against 
to  place  in  a  state  of  onmlly  or  opj)oi»itioii ;  to  Set  apart 


Sesquialter,  scs-kwe-al'-ter, 
Sesquialteral,  ses-kwe-al'-ter-al 


to  neglect  for  a  season;  to  Set  aside,  to  omit  for  the  present; 
to  reject;  to  abrogate,  to  annul;  to  Set  by,  to  regard,  to 
esteem;  to  reject  or  omit  for  the  present;  to -Set  down, to 
mention,  to  explain,  to  relate  in  m  riling;  to  Set  forth,  to 
publish,  to  promulgate,  to  make  appear ;  to  Set  forward,  to 
advance,  to  promote  ;  to  Set  off,  to  recommend,  to  adorn,  to 
embellish;  to  Set  on  or  upon,  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  in- 
cite; to  attack,  to  assault;  to  fix  the  attention,  to'determiae 
to  any  thing  with  settled  and  full  resolution ;  to  St  tout,  to 
assign,  to  allot;  to  publish;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or  dis- 
tinctions of  space;  to  adorn,  to  embellish;  to  raise,  lo 
equip;  to  Set  up,  to  erect,  to  establish  newly  ;  lo  raise,  to 
exalt;  to  place  in  view;  to  place  in  repose,  to  fix,  to  rc-t ; 
to  raise  with  the  voice;  to  advance;  to  raise  to  a  suffi- 
cient fortune. 

To  Set,  set,  v.  n.  To  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
at  evening;  to  be  fixed  hard;  to  be  extinguished  or  dar- 
kened, as  the  sun  at  night ;  to  set  musick  to  words ;  to 
become  not  fluid;  to  go,  or  pass,  or  put  one's  self  into  any 
state  or  posture;  to  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them, 
that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them  out;  to  plant,  not  sow; 
to  apply  one's  self;  to  Set  about,  to  fall  to,  to  begin;  to  Set 
in,  to  fix  in  a  particular  state;  to  Set  on  or  upon,  to  begin 
a  marcli,  or  enterprise ;  to  Set  on,  to  make  an  attack ;  to  Set 
out,  to  have  beginning;  to  begin  a  journey;  to  begin  the 
world;  to  Set  to,  to  apply  himself  to;  to  Set  up,  to  begin  a 
trade  openly. 

Set,  set,  part.  a.  Regular,  not  lax ;  made  in  consequence 

of  some  formal  rule. 
Set,  set,  S.    A  number  of  things  suilcd  to  each  other; 

any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  stale  of  some  growth  into 

the  ground;  the  fall  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  ;  a  wager 

at  dice. 

Setaceous,  se-ta'-slius,  a.  357.  Bristly,  set  with  strong 
hairs. 

Seton,  se'-tn,  s.  170.  A  seton  is  made  when  the  skin  is 
taken  up  with  a  needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a 
twist  of  silk  or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent  themselves. 
Farriers  call  this  operation  in  cattle  Rowelling. 

Settee,  set-tee',  s.    A  large  long  seat  with  a  back  to  it. 

Setter,  set'-tiir,  s.  98.  One  who  sets  ;  a  dog  who  beats 
the  field,  and  points  the  bird  for  the  sportsmen;  a  man 
who  performs  the  office  of  a  setting  dog,  or  finds  out 
persons  to  be  plundered;  a  bailiff's  follower. 

SETT^^G-D0G,  set'-ting-dog,  s.  A  dog  taught  to  find 
game,  and  point  it  out  to  the  sportsmen. 

Settle,  sGt'-tl,  s.  405.  A  long  wooden  seat  with  a  back, 
a  bench. 

To  Settle,  set'-tl,  v.  a.  To  place  in  any  certain  state 
after  a  time  of  fluctuation  or  disturbance;  to  fix  in  any 
way  of  life;  to  fix  in  any  place;  to  establish,  to  conlirm; 
to  determine,  to  affirm,  to  free  from  ambiguity;  to  lix,  to 
make  certain  or  unchangeable;  to  make  close  or  compact ; 
lo  fix  unalienably  legal  sanctions;  to  affect  so  as  that 
the  dregs  or  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom ;  to  compose, 
to  put  into  a  state  of  calmness. 

To  Settle,  set'-tl,  v.  n.  To  subside,  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  repose  there;  to  lose  motion  or  fermeniation ; 
to  fix  one's  self,  to  establish  a  residence;  to  choose  a 
method  of  life,  to  establish  a  domestick  state  ;  to  become 
fixed  so  as  not  to  change;  lo  take  any  lasting  state;  to 
grow  calm;  to  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

Settledness,  sSt'-tld-nCs,  S.  The  state  of  being  settled, 
confirmed  state. 

Settlemeivt,  set'-tl-ment,  s.  The  act  of  settling,  the 
state  of  being  sellled;  the  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal 
sanction;  a  jointure  granted  loa  wife;  subsidence,  dregs; 
act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestick  and  methodical  life  ; 
a  colony,  a  place  where  a  colony  is  established. 
\p'  When  this  word  means  dregs,  it  would  be  better  to 

write  it  settling. 

Seven,  sev'-vn,  a.  103.  Four  and  three,  one  more 
than  six. 

Sevei^fold,  sCv'-vn-foId,  a.  Repeated  seven  times, 
having  seven  doubles. 

Sevenfold,  sCv'-vn-fold,  ad.  Seven  times. 

Sevemvight,  s^n'-nlt,  s.  144.  A  week,  the  time  from 
one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion preceding  or  following.  It  hapnened  on  Monday  was 
Sevennight,  that  is,  on  the  Moiida^  before  last  Monday  ;  il 
will  be  done  on  Monday  Se\ennight,  that  is,  on  the  Monday 
alter  next  Mondaj;.  ^ 

Sevei\8C0RE,  sfiv'-vn-tiliore,  a.    Seven  times  tMcniy. 

Seventeen,  siv'-vn-leeii,  a.    Seven  and  ten. 

Skventeenih,  Bfiv'-vii-leeiW/t,  a.  The  seventh  after 
the  tenth. 
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Sevexth,  sev'-vnf//,  a.    The  ordinal  of  seven,  the  first 
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after  ihe  sixth  ;  containing  oue  pari  in  seven 
Sevemhly,  sCv'-vnt/i-le,  ad.    In  the  seventh  place. 
Seventieth,  sev'-yn-te  -ef^,  a.    The  tenth  seven  times 

repeated. 

Seventy,  sev'-ni-te,  a.  182.    Seven  times  ten. 
'J  o  Sever,  scv'-viir,  v.  a.  98.  To  part  by  violence  from 

tlie  rest;  to  force  asunder;  to  disjoin, to  disunite;  to  keep 

distinct,  to  keep  apart. 
7b  Sever,  sev'-vur,  v.  n.  98.    To  make  a  separation, 

to  make  a  partition. 
Several,  sev'-iir-al,  a.  88.    Different,  distinct,  unlike 

one  another;  divers,  raauj  ;  particular,  single;  distinct 

appropriate. 

Several,  sev'-ur-al,  s.    Each  particular  singly  taken 


Distinctly,  particularly 
Stale  of  separation  from 
Separation,  partition. 


any  enclosed  or  sejiarate  place 
Severally,  sev'-ur-al-e,  ad. 

separately. 
Severalty,  sev'-iir-al-te,  s. 

the  rest. 
Severance,  sev'-iir-anse,  s. 
Severe,  se-vere',  a.    Sharp,  apt  to  punish,  apt  to  blame, 
rigorous;  austere,  morose;  cruel,  inexorable;  regulated 
by  rigid  rule,  strict ;  grave,  sober,  sedate ;  rigidly  exact 
paiiifiil,  afflictive ;  concise,  not  luxuriant. 
Severely,  sc-vere'-le,  ad.  Painfully,  afflictively,  fero 

ciously,  horridly. 
Severity,  se-ver'-e-te,  s.  511.  Cruel  treatment,  sharp 
nessof  pnuishnient;  hardness,  power  of  distressing  ;  strict- 
ness, rigid  accuracy ;  rigour,  austerity,  harshness. 
To  Sew,  so,  v.  n.  266.    To  join  any  thing  by  the  use  of 
the  needle. 

7'o  Sew,  so,  v.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn  with  a 
needle. 

Sem  er,  su-fir,  s.  266.  An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast. 
Sewer,  so'-ur,  s.    He  or  she  that  uses  a  needle. 
Sewer,  shore,  s.  A  passage  for  the  foul  or  useless  water 

of  a  town  to  run  through  and  pass  off. 

izr  The  corrupt  pronnifcialion  of  this  word  is  become  uni- 
^  ersal,  though  in  Junius's  time  it  should  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  London ;  for,  under  the  word  chore,  he  says, 
^'Common  e/zore ,  Lnndinen«ibus  ita  corrupte  dicitur,  the 
common  sewer.''  Johnson  has  given  us  no  etymology  of  this 
Avord  ;  but  Skinner  tells  us,  "  Non  infeliciter  Cowellus  de- 
clinat  a  verb.  Issue  ,  dictu  nque  putat  quasi  Issuer  abjecta 
initial!  syllaba."  iNothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this 
derivation;  the  s  going  into  sh  before  «,  preceded  by  the 
accent,  is  agreeable  to  analogy.  452;  and  the  u  in  this  case 
being  pronounced  like  eu',  might  easily  draw  tbe  word  into 
the  common  orthography,  sewer ;  while  the  sound  of  sh  was 
preserved,  and  the  eto  as  in  shew,  strew,  and  sew,  might 
soon  slide  into  o,  and  thus  produce  the  present  anomaly. 

Sex,  seks,  S.  The  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male 
or  female ;  M'omankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Sexagenary,  seks-;id'-jen-ar-e,  a.  Aged  sixty  years. 

Sexagesima,  sCks-a-jcs'-se-ma,  s.  The  second  Sunday 
before  Lent. 

Sexagesimal,  scks-a-jes'-se-niiil,  a.  Sixtieth,  num- 
bered by  sixtic 


a.    Having  six  cor- 


Sexangled,  s£ks-ang-'-|[5l(l,  359. 
Sexangular,  seks-aiig'-gu-lar, 

ners  or  angles,  hexagonal. 
Sexangularly,  seks-ang'-gu-lar-le ,  ad.    With  six 

angles,  hexagonally. 
Sexewmal,  seks-en'-ne-al,  a.  113.    Lasting  six  years, 

happening  once  in  six  years. 
Sextai^j,  seks'-tin,  s.  208.    A  stanza  of  six  lines. 
Sextant,  s^ks'-tant,  s.    The  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 
Sextile,  scl«'-til,  a.  110.    Is  a  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets,  wh(  n  sixty  degrees  distant,  or  at  the  distance  ot 
two  signs  from  one  another 
Sexton,  sSks'-tun,  s.  170.  An  under  officer  of  the  church, 

whose  business  is  to  dig  graves. 
Sextonship,  sSks'-tuii-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a  sexton. 
Sextlple,  sSks'-tu-pl,  a.  405.    Sixfold,  six  times  told. 
Shabbily,  shab'-be-lc,  ad.    Meanly,  reproachfully, 
despicably. 

Shabbiness,  shab'-bc-ncs,  s.    Meanness,  paltriness. 
Shabby,  sbab'-be,  a.    Mean,  paltry. 


To  chain,  to  fetter. 


To  Shackle,  shak'-kl,  v.  a.  405. 

to  bind. 

Shackles,  shak'-klz,  s.    (Wanting  the  singular.)  Fet- 
ters, gyves,  chain. 
Shad,  shail,  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Shade,  shade,  S.  The  cloud  of  darkness  made  by  inter- 
ception of  the  light;  darkness,  obscurity  ;  coolness  made  by 
interception  of  the  sun;  an  obscure  place,  properly  in  a 
grove  or  close  wood  by  which  the  liglitis  excluded  ;  screen 
causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or  heat,  umbrage  ;  protection, 
shelter;  the  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  coloured;  a 
colour,  gradation  of  light ;  the  figure  formed  upon  any  sur- 
face corresponding  to  the  body  by  which  the  light  is  inter- 
cepted ;  the  soul  separated  from  the  bodj',  so  cnlled  as  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to 
the  touch;  aspirit,  a  ghost,  manes. 

To  Shade,  shade,  v.  a.  To  overspread  with  darkness ; 
to  cover  from  the  light  or  heat;  to  shelter,  to  hide;  to 
protect,  to  cover,  to  screen;  to  mark  with  diifcreut  gra- 
dations of  colours;  to  paint  in  obscure  colours. 

SnADiNEss ,  sha-de-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  shady, 
umbrageousness. 

Shadow,  shad'-do,  s.  327.  515.  The  representation  of 
a  body  by  which  the  light  is  intercepted  ;  darkness,  shade  ; 
shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts  the  light,  heat, 
or  influence  of  the  air;  obscure  place;  dark  part  of  a 
picture;  any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight ;  an  imper- 
fect and  faint  representation,  opposed  to  substaacL ;  type, 
mystical  representation;  protection,  shelter,  favour. 

To  Shadow,  sliad'-do,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken;  to 
make  cool  or  gently  gloomy  by  interception  of  thelightftr 
heat;  to  conceal  under  cover,  to  hide,  to  screen ;  to  8cree;i 
from  danger,  to  shroud;  to  mark  with  various  gradations 
of  colour  or  light;  to  paint  in  obscure  colours;  to  repre- 
sent imperfectly;  to  represent  typically. 

Shadowy,  shad'-do-e,  a.  Full  of  shade,  gloomy; 
faintly  representative,  typical;  unsubstantial,  unreal ;  dark, 
opaque. 

Shady,  sha'-de,  a.  Full  ofshade,  mildly  gloomy;  secure 
from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sultriness  of  heat. 

Shaft,  shaft,  s.  An  arrow,  a  missile  weapon ;  a  nar- 
row, deep,  perpendicular  pit;  any  thing  straight,  the  spire 
of  a  church. 

Shag,  shag,  s.  Rough  woolly  hair;  a  kind  of  cloth. 


a.  Ruggedly,  hairy,  rough, 


Shagged,  shag'-ged,  366. 

Shaggy,  shag'-gc,  383 
rugged.  ^       ^  ^  ^ 

Shagreen,  sha-green  ,  s.  The  skin  of  a  kind  offish  ; 
or  skin  made  rough  in  imitation  of  it. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  a.  Pret.  Shook.  Part.  pass. 
Shaken  or  Shook.  To  put  into  vibrating  motion,  to  move 
with  quick  returns  backwards  and  forwards,  to  agitate;  to 
make  to  totter  or  tremble;  to  throw  away,  to  drive  oif;  to 
weaken,  to  put  in  danger;  to  drive  from  resolution,  to  de- 
press, to  make  afraid  ;  to  Shake  hands,  this  phrase,  from 
the  action  used  among  friends  at  meeting  and  parting,  signi- 
fies to  join  with,  to  take  leave  of;  to  Shake  oif,  to  rid  himself, 
to  free  from,  to  divest  of. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibra- 
tory motion;  to  totter;  to  tremble,  to  be  unable  to  keep 
the  body  still;  to  be  in  terrour,  to  be  deprived  of  firmness. 

Shake,  shako,  s.    Concussion;  vibratory  motion ;  motion 

given  and  te  eivrd. 
Shaker,  sha'-kur,  s.  98.    The  person  or  thing  that 

Shale,  shale,  s.  A  husk,  the  case  of  seeds  in  siliquous, 
plants. 

Shall,  shal,  v.  def.  It  has  no  tense  but  Shall  future, 
and  Should  impcrlect.— See  Been. 

Children  are  generally  taught  to  pronounce  this  word 
so  as  to  rhyme  Mith  all;  and  when  they  arc  lived  in  this 
pronunciation ,  and  come  to  read  tolerably ,  they  have  this 
sound  to  break  themselves  of,  and  pronounce  it  Hke  the  first 
syllable  of  shal-low. 

Shalloon,  shal-loon',  s.    A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

Shallop,  shal'-h'ip,  s.    A  small  boat. 

Shallow,  shal'-lo,  a.  327.    Not  deep,  not  profound  , 

trilling,  futile,  silly;  not" deep  of  sound. 
Shallo>v,  shal'-h),  s.    A  shelf,  a  sand,  a  flit,  a  shoal,  a 

place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 
Shallowbrainkd,  shal'-lo-brand,  a.    Foolish,  futile, 

trifling. 
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Shallowly,  slial'-lo-le,  ad.     With  no  great  depth;  To  Shark,  sli.lrk,  v.  n.     To  play  the  petty  thief ;  to 

simply,  foolishly.  ^  ,    ,  , 
Shallowness,  shal  -lo-nes,  s.    Want  of  depth  ;  want 

of  thoiieht,  Avant  of  understanding,  futility. 
SuALM,  sham,  s.  403.  German.  A  kind  of  musical  pipe. 
Shalt,  shalt.  The  second  person  of  Shall. 
To  Sham,  sham,  v.  n.  To  tri.  k,  to  cheat,  to  fool  with 

a  fraud,  to  delude  with  false  pretences ;  to  obtrude  by  fraud 

or  folly. 

Sham,  sham,  S.  Fraud,  trick,  false  pretence,  imposture. 
Sham,  sham,  a.    False,  counterfeit,  pretended. 
Sha3IBles,  sham' -biz,  s.  359.  The  place  where  butchers 

kill  or  sell  their  meat,  a  butchery. 
ShambliiVG,  sham'-bl-iug',  a.  410.  Moving  awkwardly 

and  irregularly. 
Shame,  shame,  s.  The  passion  felt  when  reputation  is 

supposed  to  be  lost,  or  on  the  detection  of  a  bad  action  ;  the 

cause  or  reason  of  shame ;  disgrace,  ignominy,  reproach. 
To  Shame,  shame,  v.  a.    To  make  ashamed,  to  fill  with 

shame ;  to  disgrace. 
To  Shame,  shame,  v.  n.    To  be  ashamed. 
Shamefaced,  shame'- fa ste,  a.  359.  Modest,  bashful, 

easily  put  out  of  countenance. 
Shamefacedly,   shame'-faste-le ,    ad.  Modestly, 

bashtiiUy.  ,     ,  t 

Shamefacedness,  shame'-faste-nes,  s.  Modesty,  bash- 

fuhies?,  timidity.   ^  ^ 
Shaimeful,  sharae'-ful,  a.    Disgraceful,  ignominious, 

reproachful. 

Shamefflly,  shame'-ful-e,  ad.    Disgracefully,  igno 

miniously,  infsmously.^ 
Shameless,  shame' -les,  a.    AVanting  sh,ame,  impudent, 

immodest,  audacious.  ,    ,  , 
Shamelessly,  shame'-les-le,  ad.    Impudently,  auda 

ciously,  Mithout  shame. 
Shamelessness,  sliame'-les-nes,  S.    Impudence,  want 

of  shame,  immodesty^. 
Shammeu,  sliam'-mflr,  s.  98.  A  cheat,  an  impostor. 
Shamois,  sham' -me,  s.    A  kind  of  wild  goat.  — See 

Cliamois. 

Shamrock,  sliam'-ruk,  s.  166.    The  Irish  name  for 

three-leaved  grass. 
Shaink,  shang^k,  s,  408.    The  middle  joint  of  the  leg, 

that  part  which  reaches  from  the  ancle  to  the  knee;  the 

bone  of  the  leg ;  the  long  part  of  any  instrument. 
Shaxked,  shangkt,  a.  359.  Having  a  shank. 
Shanker,  shangk'-ur,  s.  98.    A  venereal  excrescence 
To  Shape,  shape,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  mould  with  respect 

to  external  dimensions;  to  mould,  to  regulate;  to  image 

to  conceive. 

Shape,  shape,  S.    Form,  external  appearance;  make  of 

the  trunk  of  the  body;  idea,  pattern 
Shapeless,  shape'-lCs,  a.  Wanting  regularity  or  form 

wanting  symmetry  of  dimensions. 
Shapeliness,  shape'-lc-nes,  s.    Beauty  or  proportion 
of  form 


Shapely,  shapc'-le,  a.    Symmetrical,  well  formed. 
SuAKD,  shard,  s.    A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel ; 

plant ;  a  sort  of  lish. 
Shardeorn,  shfird'-horn,  a.    Born  or  produced  among 

broken  ttones  or  pots. 
Siiarded,  shilrd'-ed,  a.    Inhabiting  shards. 
To  Share,  share,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  part  among  many 

to  partake  with  others;  to  cut,  to  separate,  to  shear. 
To  Share,  share,  v.  n.  To  have  part,  to  havca  dividend 
SiiAHE,  hhar(!,  s.  Part,  allotment;  dividend;  apart;  the 

blade  of  the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 

SiiAREBONK,  sh'.ins'-bone,  s.  The  os  pubis,  the  bone  that 

di\idcH  the  trunk  from  the  limbs. 
SllARiiH,  i-ha-rur,  s.  98.  One  who  divides  or  apportion 

to  olhefH,  a  divider;  a  partaker,  one  wJio  participates  an} 

thing  w  ith  others. 

Shark,  shark,  8.  A  voracioun  «ca  fish;  a  greedy  artful 
fellow,  one  who  iillH  his  p(»rkctn  hy  nly  tricks;  trick, fraud 
i.eliy  rapine. 

7o  Shark,  bhaik,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hastily  or  silly. 


V.  n. 

cheat,  to  trick. 

HARP,  sharp,  a.  Keen,  piercing,  having  a  keen  edge, 
having  an  acute  point;  acute  of  mind  ,  witty,  ingenious, 
inventive;  quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing;  shrill,  piercing 
the  ear  with  a  quick  noise,  not  flat;  severe,  biting,  sar- 
castick;  severely  rigid;  eager,  hungry,  keen  upon  a  quest , • 
painful ,  afllictive;  lierce;  attentive vigilant ;  pinching, 
piercing, as  the  cold ;  subtile,  witty,  acute ;  among  w  orkmeu, 
hard ;  emaciated,  lean. 
Sharp,  shilrp,  s.     A  sharp  or  acute  sound;  a  pointed 

weapon,  small  sword,  rapier. 
To  Sharp,  sharp,  v.  a.  To  make  keen. 
To  Sharp,  sharp,  v.  n.    To  play  thievish  tricks. 
To  Sharpen,  shilr'-pn,  v.  a.  103.   To  make  keen,  to 
edge  ,  to  point ;  to  make  quick  ,  ingenious  ,  or  acute  ;  to 
make  quicker  of  sense;  to  make  eager  or  hungry ;  to  make 
lierce  or  angry ;  to  make  biting  or  sarcastick ;  to  make 
less  flat,  more  piercing  to  the  ears;  to  make  sour. 
Sharper,  shfirp'-ur,  s.  98.  A  tricking  fellow,  a  petty 
thief,  a  rascal. 

Sharply,  sharp'-le,  ad.  With  keenness,  with  good  edge 
or  point;  severely,  rigorously  ;  keenly,  acutely,  vigorously, 
afflictivcly,  painfully;  with  quickness;  judiciously,  acutely, 
wittily. 

Sharpness,  shiirp'-nes,  s.    Keenness  of  edge  or  point; 
severity  of  language,  satirical  sarcasm;  sourness;  pain- 
fulness,  afflictiveness;  intellectual  acuteneas,  ingenuity, 
wit ;  quickness^  of  senses. 
Sharp-set,  sharp-set',  a.  Eager,  vehemently  desirous. 
Sharp-vtsaged,  sharp-\lz'-idjd,  a.  90.  Having  a  sharp 

countenance.  ^  ^ 

Sharp-sighted,  shfirp-sl'-ted,  a.  Having  quick  sight. 
To  Shatter,  shiit'-tur,  v.  a.  98.    To  break  at  once 
into  many  pieces,  to  break  so  as  to  scatter  the  parts;  to 
dissipate",  to  make  incapable  of  close  and  continued  at- 
tention. 

To  Shatter,  shat'-tiir,  v.  n.   To  be  broken,  or  to  fall, 

by  any  force,  into  fragments. 
vShatter,  shat'-tfir,  s.   One  part  of  many  into  which  any 

thing  is  broken  at  once.     ^  ^ 
Shatterbrained,  shiit'-ti'ir-hrand,  359  )  ^  inatten- 
Shatterpated,  shat'-tur-pa-ted,  J 

tive,  not  consistent. 
Shattery,  shat'-tQr-e,  a.  182.  Disunited,  not  compact, 

easily  falling  into  many  parts. 
To  Shave,  shave,  v.  a.  Fret.  Shaved.  Part.  pass. 
Shaved  or  Shaven.   To  pare  olTwith  arazor  ;  to  pare  close 
to  the  surface;  to  skim,  by  passing  near,  or  slightly  touch- 
ing; to  cut  in  thin  slices. 
Shaveling,  shave'-ling-,  s.  410.  A  man  shaved,  a  name 

of  contempt  for  a  friar  or  religious. 
Shaver,  sha'-viir,  s.  98.    A  man  that  practises  the  art 

of  shaving;  a  man  closely  attentive  to  his  own  interest. 
Shaving,  sha'-vhig^,  s.  410.    Any  thin  slice  pared  off 

from  any  body. 
Shawm,  shiiwm,  s.  A  hautboy,  a  cornet. 
She,  shee,  pron.    In  oblique  cases  Her.  The  female 
pronoun  demonstrative;  the  woman  before  mentioned;  it 
IS  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  absolutely  :  the  female,  not 
the  male. 

Sheaf,  shefe,  s.  227.    A  bundle  of  stalks  of  corn  bound 

together ;  any  bundle  or  collection  held  together. 
To  Sheal,  shele,  v.  a.  227.    To  shell. 
To  Shear,  sheie,  v.  a.  227.    Pret.  Shore  or  Shared. 
Part.  pass.  Shorn.    To  clip  or  cut  by  interception  between 
two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet;  to  cut  by  interception. 
Sheard,  slierd,  S.  234.   A  friigmcnt. 
Shears,  shcrz,  s.  227.    An  instrument  to  cut,  consisting 

of  two  blades  moving  on  a  pin. 
Shearer,  sheer'-i\r,  s.  98.    One  that  clips  with  shears, 

particularly  one  that  fleeces  slieep. 
Shearman,  sheer'-man,  s.  88.    He  that  shears. 

Sheath,  sh(;//^,  s.  227.    The  case  of  any  thing,  the 

scabbard  of  a  weapon. 
To  Sheath,  slieTH, 


I   V.  a.    To  enclose  In  a  sheath  or 
To  Sheath  i:,  4i)7.  ) 
Hcabbiird,  to  enclose  in  any  case;  to  fit  with  a  sheath;  to 
defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward  covering. 
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Having  hard  cases 


a.  Bright,  glittering,  showy. 


SnEATHwrvGED,  shei/j'-M  ingd,  a. 

which  are  folded  over  the  wings. 
S HEATHY,  shef/i'-e,  a.  182.  Forming  a  sheath. 
To  Shed,  she<l,  v.  a.    To  elTuse,  to  pour  out,  to  spill 

to  scatter,  to  let  fall. 
To  S:i£D,  slied,  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts. 
Shed,  sh^d,  s.    A  slight  temporary  covering;  ia  Com 

position,  effusion,  as  blood-shed. 
Shedder,  shed'-dttr,  s.  98.    A  spiller,  one  who  sheds 
Sheex,  sheen,  246. 
Sjieexy,  shecii-c,  182 
Sheex,  sheen,  S.    Brightness,  splendour. 
Sheep,  sheep,  s.  246.     The  animal  that  bears  wool ; 

a  foolish  silly  fellow. 
To  Sheepette,  sheep'-blte,  v.  n.  To  use  petty  thefts, 

to  injure  slily. 

Sheepbiteb,  sheep'-blte-iir,  s.  A  petty  thief,  a  sly 
inj urer. 

Sheepcot,  sheep'-kot,  S.    A  little  enclosure  for  sheep. 
Sheepfold,  sheep'-fold,  S.    The  place  where  sheep  are 
enclosed. 

Sheephook,  sheep'-hoOK',  s.  A  hook  fastened  to  a  pole 
by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  of  their  sheep. 

Sheepish,  sheep' -isli,  a.  Bashful,  over-modest,  timor- 
ously and  meanly  diffident. 

Sheepishxess,  slieep'-Ish-nes,  s.  Bashfulness,  mean 
and  timorous  dilTidence. 

Sheep3IAST£R,  sheep'-mus-tur,  s.  An  owner  of  sheep. 

Sheepsheariag  ,  sheep'-sheer-lng,  s.  The  time  of 
shearing  sheep,  the  feast  made  m  hen  sheep  are  shorn. 

Sheep's-eye,  sheeps-i',  s.  A  modest  diffident  look,  such 
ns  lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 

S  heepwalk,  sheep'-wawk,  s.  Pasture  for  sheep. 

Sheer,  sherc,  a.  246.   Pure,  clear,  unmingled. 

fe)iEER,  shere,  ad.  2i6.  Clean,  quick,  at  once. 

Sheers,  sheerz,  s.  — See  Shears. 

Sheet,  sheet,  s.  246.   A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen; 
the  linen  of  a  bed;  in  a  ship,  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the 
sails;  as  much  paper  asisuiadein  onebody;  asingle com- 
plication or  fold  of  paper  in  a  book;  any  thing  expanded. 
Sheet- ANCHOR,  sheet-angk'-kiir,  s.  In  a  ship,  is  the 

largest  anchor. 
To  Sheet,  sheet,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets;  to  infold 

in  a  sheet;  to  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 
Shekel,  shck'-kl,  s.  102.    An  ancient  Jewish  coin,  i 

value  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Shelf,  shelf,  s.    A  board  fixed  against  a  supporter,  so 
that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it;  a  sand  bank  in  the 
sea,  a  rock  under  shallow  water, 
Shelfy,  shelt'-e,  a.   Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks,  full 

of  dangerous  shailows. 
Shell,  shel,  s.    The  hard  covering  of  any  thing,  the  ex 
ternal  crust ;  the  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crustaceous 
animal;  the  covering  of  the  seeds  of  siliquous  plants ;  the 
covering  of  kernels;  the  co\ering  of  an  egg;  the  out 
part  of  a  house;  it  is  used  for  a  musical  instrument 
Poetry ;  the  superficial  part. 


To  Shell,  shel,  v.  a. 


To  take  out  of  the  shell,  to  strip 
To  fall  off  as  broken  shells ;  to 


A  kind  of  wild  duck. 
Fish  invested  with  a  hard 
as  oysters,  or  crustaceous 


off  the  shell. 
To  Shell,  shel,  v.  n 

cast  the  shell. 
Shelldi'ck,  sliel'-duk,  s. 
Shellfish,  shel'-fish,  s. 

covering,  cither  testaceous 

lobsters. 

Shelly,  shSl'-le,  a.  Abounding  with  shells;  consisting 
of  shells. 

Shelter,  shcl'-t'i r,  .<?.  98.  A  cover  from  any  external 
injury  or  violence;  a  protector,  defender,  one  that  gives 
security;  the  slate  of  being  covered,  protection,  security. 

To  Smelter,  shel'-tur,  v.  a.  To  cover  from  external 
violrnre;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  succour  w  ith  refuge,  to 
liarbour;  to  betake  t(»  cover;  to  cover  from  notice. 

To  Shelter,  shel'-tar,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter;  to  give 
shelter. 

Shelterless,  sh^l'-tur-les,  a.  Harbourlcss,  without 
home  or  refuge. 


S.  The  office  or  jurisdic- 


Shelting,  shelv'-lng,  a.  410.  Sloping,  inclining,  Laving 
declivity. 

Shelvy,  shel'-Ye,  a.    Shallow,  rocky,  full  of  tanks. 
To  Shexd,  shond,  v.  a.     Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Shcnt. 

To  ruin,  to  disgrace  ;  to  surpass.  Obsolete. 
Shepherd,  sliep'-piird,  s.  98.  515.    One  who  tends 

sheep  in  the  pasture;  a  swain;  a  rural  lover;  one  who 

tend:j  the  congregation,  a  pastor. 
Shepherdess,  shep'-pdr-des,  s.    A  woman  that  tends 

sheep,  a  rural  lass. 
Shepherdish,    shep'-pfird-ish,  a.      Resembling  a 

shepherd,  suiting  a  shepherd,  pastoral,  rustick. 
Sherbet,  slier-het,  s.    The  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges 

mixed  with  water  and  sugar. 
Sherd,  shSrd,  s.  A  fragment  of  broken  earthenware. 
Sheriff,  sher'-if,  s.    An  officer  to  whom  is  intrusted  in 

each  county  tiie  execution  of  the  laws.  — See  Shrieve. 
Sheriffalty,  sher'-if-iil-te, 
Sheriffship,  shcr'-if-ship, 

tion  of  a  sheriff, 

Sherris,  shcr'-ils,  )  ^  -u* 
^    ,  ^2/  ,1   >  S.    A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine. 
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Shew,  sho,  s.  — See  SJiow. 

Shewbread,  sho'-bred,  s.  —  See Showhread. 

Shield,  sheeld,  s.  275.  A  buckler,  a  broad  piece  of 
defensive  armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows; 
defence,  protection  ;  one  that  gives  protection  or  securily. 

To  Shield,  sheeld,  v.  a.  To  cover  Mith  a  shield ;  to 
defend,  to  protect,  to  secure ;  to  keep  off,  to  defend  against. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  n.  To  change  place;  to  change,  to 
give  place  to  other  things;  to  change  clothes,  particularly 
the  linen;  to  find  some  expedient  to  act  or  live,  though 
with  difficulty;  to  practise  indirect  methods;  to  take  some 
method  for  safety. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  a.  To  change,  to  alter;  to  transfer 
from  place  to  place;  to  change  in  position;  to  change,  as 
clothes;  to  dress  in  fresh  clothes ;  to  Shift  off,  to  defer,  to 
put  away  by  some  expedient. 

Shift,  shift,  S.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficulty, 
difficult  means;  mean  refuge,  last  resource;  fraud,  arti- 
fice; evasion,  elusory  practice;  a  woman's  linen. 

Shifter,  shift'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  plays  tricks;  a  man 
of  artifice. 

Shiftless,  shift'-les,  a.  Wanting  expedients,  wanting 
means  to  act  or  I  ve. 

SniLLtNG,  shil'-ling^,  s.  410.  A  coin  of  various  value  in 
different  times  ;  it  is  now  twelve-pence. 

Shill-i-shall-i,  shil'-ie-shal-le,  ad,  A  corrupt  redu- 
plication of  Shall  I'^  To  stand  Shill-I-shall-I,  is  to  continue 
hesitating. 

Shily,  shi'-le,  ad.    Not  familiarly,  not  frankly. 
Shin,  shin,  s.    The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  Shitse,  shine,  v.  n.  Pret.  I  Shone,  I  have  Shone. 
Sometimes  1  Shined,  I  have  Shined.  To  glitter,  to  glisten ; 
to  be  splendid  ;  to  be  eminent  or  conspicuous;  to  be  pro- 
pitious ;  to  enlighten. 

Shiive,  slilne,  s.    Fair  w  eather ;  brightness,  splendour, 

lustre.  Little  used. 
Shiness,  shi'-nes,  s.    Unwillingness  to  be  tractable  or 

familiar. 

Shingle,  shlng'-gl,  s.  405.  A  thin  board  to  cover  houses. 
Shingles,  sliiiij»'-<»  i'/,  s.  405.  A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes 

that  spreads  itself  round  the  loins. 
Shisy,  shi'-iie,  a.    Bright,  luminous. 
Ship,  ship,  s.  A  shipmay  be  defined  a  large  hollow  build- 
ing made  to  pass  over  the  sea  with  sails. 
To  Ship,  ship,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  ship;  to  transport 
in  a  ship. 

Shipboard,  s]iip'-bord,  s.  This  word  is  seldom  used  but 
in  adverbial  phrases  ;  a  Shipboard,  on  Shipboard,  in  a  ship ; 
the  plank  of  a  ship, 
Shipboy,  ship'-boe,  s.    A  boy  who  serves  in  a  ship. 
Shipman,  ship'-nian,  s.  88.    Sailor,  seaman. 
Shipmaster,  ship'-miis-tiir,  s.    Master  of  a  ship. 
SHIPPI^c,  shlp'-ping-,  s.  410.    Vessels  of  navigation; 

passage  in  a  ship. 
Shipwreck,  ship'-rek,  s.     The  destruction  of  ships 
lii 
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by  Tocks  or  shelves;  the  parts  of  a  shattered  ship ;  destruc- 
tion, miscarriage. 

{5=  The  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  as 
if  written  rack,  is  now  become  vulgar. 
To  Shipwreck,  ship'-rek,  v.  a.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on 

rocks  or  shallows ;  to  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a 

wreck. 

Shipwright,  ship'-rlte,  s.    A  builder  of  ships. 
Shire,  sliere,  s.  8.  106.    A  division  of  the  kingdom,  a 
county 

t^r  The  pronunciation  of  this  M  ord  is  very  irregular,  as  it 
is  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the  language  where  the  final  e 
does  not  produce  the  long  diphthongal  sound  of  i  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it:  but  this  irregu'arity  i-^  so  lixed  as  to  give  the 
regular  sound  a  pedantic  stiffness.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Buchanan,  however,  have  adopted  this  sound,  in  Mhich 
they  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Smith;  butMr.  Elphinston 
Dr.Lowth,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry  and  Barclay,  are  for  the 
irregular  sound  ;  W.  Johnston  gives  both,  but  places  the  irre 
gular  first:  and  the  Grammar  called  Bickerstaff's,  recom 
mended  by  Steele,  adopts  this  sound,  and  gives  this  rule: 
"  To  sound  like  double  (e)  (i)  does  incline ; 
"  As  in  Machine,  and  Shire,  and  3Iagazine : 
"Like  (a)  in  Sirrah;  but  writ  (o?)  in  jom. " 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  this  word,  when  unac- 
cented at  the  end  o{'\vQrds,as  Nottinghamshire,  Wiltshire, 
etc.  is  always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  ee. 
Shirt,  sliurt,  s.  108.  The  under  linen  garment  of  a  man. 
To  Shirt,  shiirt,  v.  a.  To  cover,  to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt. 
Shirtless,  shurt'-les,  a.    Wanting  a  shirt, 

Shittah,  shit'-ta,  .        n  «.     .     *      .  r 

^  "  ^  gQj^j  precious 


s.  Hebrew. 


Shittim,  shit'-tim 

wood  growing  in  Arabia. 
Shittlecock,  sliit'-tl-kok,  S.  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers 
and  driven  by  players  from  one  to  another  with  battlcdoors 
\^  The  most  natural  derivation  of  this  word  seems  to  arise 
from  the  motion  of  a  shuttle,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
written  and  pronounced  shuttlecock. 

Shive,  shive,  s.    A  slice  of  bread,  a  thick  splinter  or  la 

mina  cut  off  from  the  main  substance. 
To  Shiver,  shiv'-ur,  v.  n.  98.  To  quake,  to  tremble 

to  shudder  as  with  cold  or  fear. 
To  Shiver,  shiv'-ur,  v.  n.    To  fall  at  once  into  many 

parts  or  shives. 
To  Shiver,  sliiv'-ilr,  v.  a.    To  break  by  one  act  into 

many  parts,  to  shatter. 
Shiver,  shiv'-ur,  s.  515.    One  fragment  of  many  into 

which  any  thing  is  broken. 
Shivery,  sh!v'-ur-e,  a.     Loose  of  coherence,  easily 

falling  into  many  fragments. 
Shoal,  shole,  s.  295.    A  crowd,  a  multitude,  a  throng 

a  shallow,  a  sand  bank. 
To  Shoal,  shole,  v.  n.    To  crowd,  to  throng,  to  be 

shallow,  to  grow  shallow 
Shoal,  shole,  a.    Shallow,  obstructed  or  encumbered 

with  banks. 

Shoalixess,  sho -le-n^s,  a.  Shallowness,  frequency  of 

shallow  places. 
Shoaly,  sho-le,  a.  Full  of  shoals,  full  of  shallow  places 
Shock,  shok,  s.    Conflict,  mutual  impression  of  violence 

violent  concourse;  concussion,  external  violence  ;  the  con 

flict  of  enemies;  offence,  impression  of  disgust;  a  pile  of 

aheaves  of  corn ;  a  rough  dog. 
To  Shock,  shok,  v.  a.  To  shake  by  violence ;  to  offend 

to  disgust. 

To  Shock,  shok,  v.  n.    To  be  offensive. 

To  Shock,  nhok,  v.  n.    To  build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 

Shod,  bIiocI,  for  Shoed.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

To  Shoe.  *  * 

Shoe,  shftA,  s.  29G.    The  cover  of  the  foot. 
To  Shoe,  shoft,  v.  a.    Pret.  /  Shod.  Part.  pass.  S/tod. 

lo  fit  the  j«'.;>t  with  a  nhoc ;  to  cover  at  the  bottom. 
Shoebov,  hh«»6  -ho<!.  s.  a  boy  who  cleans  shoes. 
SnoEi\c-HOR\,    hhoo-inff-horn,  ».     A  horn  used  to 

facilitate  the  adminHion  «r  the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 
Shoemaker,  hIiA6  lua-kftr,  s.    One  whose  trade  isto 

make  nhocH. 

Siioetvk,  sh65'-ti,  8.    The  riband  with  which  women 
tie  shocH. 

Sjiog,  bhog,  8.    Violent  coucussion. 
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To  shake,  to  agitate  by  sudden 
of  Shine. 


To  Shog,  shog,  V.  a. 
interrupted  impulses. 

Shone,  shon.    The  pret. 

This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 

tone;  but  the  short  sound  of  it  is  by  far  the  most  usual 

among  those  who  may  be  styled  polite  speakers. 
This  sound  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr   Perry  and  Mr.  Smith;  nor  do  I  find  the 

other  sound  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries  that  have  the  word. 

Shook,  shook,  30S.  The  pret.  and  in  Poetry,  part, 
pass,  of  Shake. 

To  Shoot,  shoot,  v.  a.  Pret,  I  Shot.  Part.  S7iot  or 
Shotten.  To  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  fly  with 
speed  or  violence ;  to  discharge  from  a  bow  or  gun  ;  to 
let  off;  to  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable;  to  emit,  to  dart 
or  thrust  forth;  to  fit  to  each  other  by  planing,  a  work- 
man's term;  to  pass  through  with  swiftness. 

To  Shoot,  shoot,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  shoot- 
ing ;  to  germinate,  to  increase  in  vegetable  groMth;  to 
form  itself  into  any  shape;  to  be  emitted;  to  protubcrate, 
to  jut  out;  to  pass  as  an  arrow;  to  become  any  thing  sud- 
denly ;  to  move  swiftly  along;  to  feel  a  quick  pain. 

Shoot,  shOot,  s.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring 
to  strike  with  a  missile  weapon  discharged  by  any  instru- 
ment, obsolete;  a  branch  issuing  from  the  main  stock. 

Shooter,  slioot'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  shoots,  an  archer, 
a  gunner. 

Shop,  shop,  S.     A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold  ;  a 

room  in  which  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Shopboard,  shop'-bord,  s.    Bench  on  which  any  work 

is  done.  ' 
Shopbook,  shop'-bOok,  s.    Boole  in  Mhich  a  tradesmaa 

keeps  his  accounts. 
Shopkeeper,  shop'-keep-fir ,  s.    A  trader  who  sells 

in  a  shop,  not  a  merchant,  who  only  deals  by  wholesale. 
SnopjiAiv,  shop'-man,  s.  88.    A  petty  trader  ;  one  who 

serves  in  a  shop. 
Shore,  shore.    The  pret.  of  Shear. 
Shore,  shore,  s.    The  coast  of  the  sea;  the  bank  of  a 

river;  a  drain,  properly  Sewer;  the  support  of  a  building, 

a  buttress. 

To  Shore,  shore,  v.  a.    To  prop,  to  support;  to  set 

on  shore,  not  in  use. 
Shoreless,  shore'-les,  a.    Having  no  coast. 
Shorn,  shorne.    The  part.  pass,  of  Shear. 

tSr  This  word  was  inadvertently  marked  with  the  third 
sound  of  0  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  ;  but  from 
considering  its  analogy  with  swear,  ivear,  and  tear,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  alter  it  to  the  first  sound  of  that  vowel :  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  are  for  the  first 
pronunciation;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston, are  for  the  last;  and  these  authorities,  with  analogy 
on  their  side,  are  decisive. 

Short,  short,  a.  167.  Not  long,  rommonly  not  long 
enough;  repeated  by  quick  iterations;  not  reaching  the 
purposed  point,  not  adequate;  not  far  distant  in  time ;  de- 
fective; scanty;  not  going  so  far  as  was  intended;  nar- 
row, contracted;  brittle. 

Short,  short,  s.    A  summary  account. 

Short,  short,  ad.    Not  long. 

To  Shorten,  shor'-tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  short; 
to  contract,  to  abbreviate;  to  confine,  to  hinder  from  pro- 
gression ;  to  cut  off;  to  lop. 

Shorthand,  short'-hanil,  s.    A  method  of  writing  in 

compendious  characters. 
Shortlived,  short-livd',  a.  59.    Not  living  or  lasting 

long. 

Shortly,  short'-lo,  ad.    Quickly,  soon,  in  a  little  time ; 

in  a  few  words,  briefly. 
Shorti\ess,  short'-n^'is,  S.    The  quality  of  being  short; 

fewness  of  words,  brevity,  conciseness;  want  of  retention ; 

delicience,  imperfection. 
Shortribs,  sliort-rlbz',  s.    The  bastard  rib>). 
Shortsighted,  short-si'-t^d,  a.    I'nable  to  see  far. 
Shortsightedness,  short-si'-tcd-nfis,  s.    Defect  of 

sight. 

Shortwaisted,  sh&rt-wAst'-^d,  a.  Having  a  short  body. 
Shortm'inded,  short'-whul'-od,  a.  Shortbreathed,  osth- 

niaiick,  breathing  by  quick  and  faint  reciprocations. 
SiioRTWiKGED,  sliort-whi^;!!',  a.    Having  short  wingi. 

So  hawks  are  divided  into  long  and  shorlMingcd. 
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Short,  sho'-re,  a.    Ljing  near  the  coast. 
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pound  313  —  thin  466,  Tiiis  469. 


Shot,  shot.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Shoot. 
Shot,  shot,  S.     The  act  of  shooting ;   the  flight  of  a 

shot;  the  charge  of  a  gun;  bullets  or  small  pellets  lor  the 

charge  of  a  gun;  any  thing  discharged  from  a  gun,  or 

other  instrument ;  a  sum  charged,  a  reckoning. 
Shotfree,  shot'-free,  a.    Clear  of  the  reckoning. 
Shottev,  shot'-tn,  a.  103.    Having  ejected  the  spawn. 
To  Shove,  shQv,  v.  a.  165.  To  push  by  main  strength ; 

to  drive  a  boat  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the  bottom  of 

the  water;  to  push,  to  rush  against. 
To  Shove,  shuv,  v.  n.    To  push  forward  before  one ; 

to  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a  pole. 
Shove,  shiiv,  s.    The  act  of  shoving,  a  push. 
Shovel,  shuv'-vl,  s.  102.    An  instrument  consisting  of 

a  long  handle  and  broad  blade  with  raised  edges. 
7b  Shovel,  shuv'-vl,  v.  a.    To  throw  or  heap  with  a 

shovel ;  to  gather  in  great  quantities. 
Shoveleoard,  shuv'-vl-bord,  s.  A  long  board  on  which 

they  play  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 
Shoi  gh,  shok,  s.  321.  392.    A  species  of  shaggy  dog, 

a  shock. 

Shoi'LD,  shud,  320.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb 
used  in  the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the  signiiicatiou  is 
not  easily  fixed.— See  Been. 

Shoulder,  shol'-dur,  s.  318.  The  joint  which  connects 
the  arm  to  the  body;  the  upper  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a 
beast;  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  the  shoulders  aroused 
as  emblems  of  strength;  a  rising  part,  a  prominence. — 
See  3Iould. 

To  Shoulder,  shol'-dur,  v.  a.    To  push  with  insolence 

and  violence;  to  put  upon  the  shoulder. 
Shouldereelt,  shol'-diir-belt,  s.    A  belt  that  comes 

across  the  shoulder.      ,  ,    ,        ,  , 
Shoulderclapper,  shol'-dur-lilap-piir,  s.    One  who 

affects  familiarity. 
Sholldershotten,  shol'-dur-shot-tn,  a.    Strained  in 

the  hhoulder. 

Shoulderslip,  shol'-dur-slip,  S,  Dislocation  of  the 
shoulder. 

To  Shout,  shout,  v.  n.  313.  To  cry  in  triumph  or  ex 
ultation. 

Shout,  shout,  S.    A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph 

or  exultation. 
Sh OUTER,  shout'-ttr,  s.  98.  He  who  shouts. 
Tu  Show,  sho,  v.  a.  324.    Pret.  Showed  and  Shown 

Part.  pass.  Shown.   To  exhibit  to  view,  to  give  proof  of, 

to  prove;  to  make  known;  to  point  the  way,  to  direct; 

to  offer,  to  afford;  to  explain,  to  expound  ;  to  teach,  to  tell. 
To  Show,  sho,  v.  n.  To  appear,  tolook,to  be  in  appearance 
Show,  sho,  S.    A  spectacle,  something  publickly  exposed 

to  view  for  money;  superficial  appearance;  ostentatious 

display;  object  attracting  notice;  splendid  appearance; 

semblance;  speciousness  ;  external  appearance  ;  exhibition 

to  view;  pomp,  magnificent  spectacle ;  phantoms,  not  reali 

ties;  representative  action. 
Showeread,  or  Shewbread,  sho'-bred,  s.  Among  the 

Jews,  they  thus  called  loaves  of  bread  that  the  priest  of 

the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  the  golden  table 

Mhich  was  in  the  Sanctum  before  the  Lord. 
Shower,  shoiV-ur,  s.  323.    Rain  either  moderate  or 

violent;  storm  of  any  thing  falling  thick;  any  very  liberal 

distribution.     ,  , 
To  Shower,  shou -ur,  v.  a.  To  wet  or  drown  with  rain ; 

to  pour  down;  to  distribute  or  scatter  with  great  liberality 
To  Shower,  ahou -ur,  v.  n.   To  be  rainy. 
Showery,  shou-iir-e,  a.  Rainy. 
Showish,  or  Showy,  sho-lsh,  or  sho'-e,  a.  Splendid 

gaudy ;  ostentatious. 
Shown,  shone.    Part.  pass,  of  To  Show.  Exhibited. 
Shraak,  shrank.    The  pret.  of  Shrink. 
To  Shred,  shr5d,  v.  a.    Pret.  Shred.    To  cut  into 

small  piecrs. 

Shred,  ?hrcd,  s.    A  small  piece  cut  off;  a  fragment. 
Shrew,  shroft,  s.  265.  339.     A  peevish,  malignant 

clamorous,  turbulent  woman. 
Shrewd,  shrood,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew, 

malicious,  troublesome;  maliciously  sly,  cunning;  ill-be 

tokening ;  mischievous. 


Shrewdly,  shroOd'-le,  ad.  Mischievously,  vexatiously; 

cunningly  ;  slily. 
SuREWDiVEss,  sliroOd'-nes,  s.    Sly  cunning,  archness; 
mischicvousness,  petulance. 

hrewish,  shrotV-ish,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew  ;  froward,  petulantly  clamorous. 
Shrewishly,  shroo'-ish-le,  ad.  Petulantly,  peevishly, 
clamorously. 

^Shrewishness,  shrocV-ish-nes,  s.    The  qualities  of  a 

shrew,  frowardncss,  petulance,  clamorousness. 
Shrewmouse,  shrOo'-mouse,  s.    A  mouse  of  which  the 

bite  was  generally  supposed  venomous. 
To  Shriek,  shreek,  v.  n.  275.  To  cry  out  inarticulate- 
ly with  anguish  or  horrour,  to  scream. 
Shriek,  shreek,  s.    An  inarticulate  cry  of  anguish  or 
horrour. 

Shrieve,  shreev,  s.  275.    A  sheriff. 

This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing 
this  word.  Stow,  indeed,  writes  it  sArive  ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  i  had  exactly  the  sound  of  ie  in  grieve.,  thieve, 
etc.  and  the  common  people  ot  London  to  this  day  have  pre- 
served this  old  pronunciation,  though  it  is  wearing  away  fast 
them.  To  be  convinced,  that  this  is  the  true  etymolo- 
..lanner  of  writing  and  pronouncing  it,  we  need  but  at- 
tend lo  tlie  Saxon  word  from  which  it  is  derived  :  revc,  or  reeve., 
signifies  a  steward  ;  and  shrieve  is  but  a  contraction  of  shire 
reeve,  or  shire  steward.  Rut  however  just  this  orthography 
and  pronunciation  may  be  in  other  respects,  it  wants  the  true 
stamp  of  polite  usage  to  make  it  current ;  it  is  now  grown  old 
and  vulgar,  and  Pope's  use  of  this  word, 

j\ow  Mayors  and  Shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  lay," — 
must  only  be  looked  upon  as  assisting  the  humour  of  the  scene 
he  describes. 

Shrievalty,  shree'-val-te,  s.    The  office  of  a  sheriff. 

^5="  Ry  a  caprice  common  in  language,  this  compound  is  not 
nearly  so  antiquated  as  its  simple ;  though  it  should  seem, 
that  if  the  old  root  be  taken  away,  and  another  planted  in  its 
tead,  the  branches  ought  to  spring  from  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former.  Rut  though  we  seldom  hear  shrieve  for  sherijf,  ex- 
cept among  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  London,  we  not  un- 
frequently  hear,  even  among  the  better  sort,  dhrieva/ty  for 
sheriffalty;  and  Junius,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  says,  "  Your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
his  election  to  the  shrievalty.''''  Public  Advertiser,  July  9, 
1771.  This  is  certainly  an  inaccuracy ;  and  such  an  inaccuracy, 

such  a  writer  as  Junius,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
Shrift,  shrift,  s.    Confession  made  to  a  priest. 
Shrill,  shril,  a.    Sounding  w  ith  a  piercing,  tremulous, 

or  vibratory  sound. 
To  Shrill,  shril,  v.  n.    To  pierce  the  ear  with  quick 

vibrations  of  sound. 
Shrilly,  shril'-le,  ad.    With  a  shrill  noise. 
Shrillness,  shril'-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being  shrill. 
Shrimp,  shrimp,  s.    A  small  crustaceous  vermicalated 

fish  ;  a  little  wrinkled  man,  a  dwarf. 
Shrine,  shrine,  s.    A  case  in  which  something  sacred  is 
reposited. 

To  Shrink,  shrlngk,  v.  n.  Pret.  /  Shrunk,  or 
Shrank.  Vart.  Shrunken.  To  contract  itself  into  less  room, 
to  shrivel;  to  witJidraw  as  from  danger;  to  express  tear, 
horrour,  or  pain,  by  shrugging  or  contracting  the  body; 
to  fall  back  as  from  danger. 
To  Shrink,  shringk,  v.  a.  Part.  pass.  Shrunk,  Shrank, 

or  Shrunken.    To  make  to  shrink. 
Shri  i\  K,  shringk,  s.    Contraction  into  less  compass  ;  con- 
traction of  the  body  from  fear  or  horrour. 
Shrinker,  shring*k'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  shrinks. 
To  Shrive,  shrive,  v.  a.    To  hear  at  confession. 
To  Shrivel,  shriv'-vl,  v.  n.  102.    To  contract  itself 
into  wrinkles. 

To  Shrivel,  shriv'-vl,  v.  c.   To  contract  into  wrinkles. 
Shriver,  shri'-viir,  s.  98.    A  confessor. 
Shroud,  shroud,  s.  313.    A  shelter,  a  cover;  the  dress 

of  the  dead,  a  m inding-sheet ;  the  sail  ropes. 
To  Shroud,  shroud,  v.  a.     To  shelter,  to  cover  from 
danger ;  to  dress  for  the  grave ;  to  cover  or  conceal ;  to 
defend,  to  protect. 
To  Shroud,  shroud,  v.  n.    To  harbour,  to  take  shelter. 


s.  The  time 


Shrovetide,  shrovc'-tide, 
Shrovetuesday,  shrove-tiize'-de,  223.  , 
of  confession,  the  day  before  Ash-w  eduesday  or  Lent. 

lii  2 
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The  part,  pass,  of 
To  quake  with  fear, 
To  throw  into  disor- 


Shri'b,  shrub,  s 
mixed.  ^  ^  ^ 

Shrubby,  shrdb'-be,  a.  Resembling  a  shrub ;  full  of 
shrubs,  bushy.  ^ 

To  Shrug,  shrug',  v.  n.  To  express  horrour  or  dis- 
satisfaction by  motion  of  the  shoulders  or  whole  body. 

To  Shrug,  shrug-,  v.  a.    To  contract  or  draw  up. 

Shrug,  shrug,  s.  A  motion  of  the  shoulders  usually 
expressing  dii^like  or  aversion. 

Shruvk,  shrungk.   The  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  Shrinlc. 

Shrunken,  shrungk'-kn,  103. 
Shrink. 

To  Shudder,  shud'-dur,  v.  n.  98 
or  with  aversion. 

To  SnuFFtE,  shuf%fl,  v.  a.  405. 
der,  to  agitate  turaultuously ,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes 
the  place  of  another;  to  remove,  or  put  by  with  some  ar- 
tifice or  fraud;  to  change  the  position  of  cards  with  respect 
to  each  other;  to  form  fraudulently. 

To  Shuffle,  shuf'-fl,  v.  n.  To  throw  the  cards  into  a 
new  order;  to  play  mean  tricks,  to  practise  fraud,  to  evade 
fair  questions ;  to  struggle,  to  shift ;  to  move  with  an  ir- 
regular gait. 

Shuffle,  shuf-fl,  s.  405.  The  act  of  disordering  things, 

or  making  them  take  confusedly  the  place  of  each  other ; 

a  trick,  an  artifice. 
Shufflecap,  shuf -fl-kap,  S.    A  play  at  which  money  is 

shaken  in  a  hat. 
Shuffler,  shuf'-fl-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  plays  tricks,  or 

shuffles. 

Shuffliivgly,  shuf-fl-ing-le,  ad.  410.  Withanirre 
gular  gait. 

To  Shun,  shun,  v.  a.  To  avoid,  to  decline,  to  endeavour 
to  escape. 

Shunless,  shun'-les,  a.   Inevitable,  unavoidable. 

To  Shut,  shut,  v.  a.  Pret.  I  Shut.  Part.  pass.  SJiui. 
To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  egress,  to  enclose, 
to  confine;  to  prohibit,  to  bar;  to  exclude;  to  contract, 
not  to  keep  expanded;  to  Shut  out,  to  exclude,  to  deny  ad- 
mission ;  to  Shut  up,  to  close,  to  confine;  to  conclude. 

To  Shut,  shut,  v.  n.    To  be  closed,  to  close  itself. 

Shut,  shut,  part.  a.    Rid,  clear,  free. 

Shut,  shut,  S.  Close,  act  of  shutting;  small  door  or 
cover. 

Shutter,  shut'-tur,  s.  98. 
door. 

Shuttle,  shut'-tl,  s.  105. 

the  weaver  shoots  the  cross  threads. 

Shuttlecock,  shut'-tl-kok,  s.  A  cork  stuck  with  fea- 
thers, and  beaten  backw  ard  and  forward, — See  Sliittlecock. 

Shy,  slii,  a.  Reserved;  cautious;  keeping  at  a  distance, 
unwilling  to  approach. 

Sibilant,  sib'-e-h\nt,  a.  Hissing. 

SiBiLATiON,  slb-e-h'i'-shun,  s.    A  hissing  sound. 

SiCAMORE,  slk'-a-more,  s.    A  tree. 

SicciTY,  slk'-sc-te,  s.  Driness,  aridity,  want  of  moisture. 

Sice,  size,  S.    The  number  six  at  dice. 

Sick,  sik,  a.  Afflicted  with,  disease;  ill  in  the  stomach; 
corrupted;  disgusted. 

To  Sicken,  sik  -kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  sick  ;  to  weaken, 
to  impair. 

To  Sicken,  s!k'-kn,  v.  n.  To  grow  sick  ;  to  be  satiated; 
to  be  disgiiated  or  disordered  with  abhorrence;  to  grow 
weak,  to  decay,  to  languish. 
Sickle,  nlk'-kl,  s.  405.    The  hook  wi:h  which  corn  is 
cut,  a  reapinpc-liook 


One  that  shuts ;  a  cover,  a 
The  instrument  with  which 


eaping 

Sicklemax,  sik'-kl-iiian, 
SicKLKR,  sik'-kl-ur,  98. 
Sicklink»8,  sik'-lc-ni's , 
habitual  diHcnHC. 


A  reaper. 

Disposition  to  sickness, 

cnHC. 

Sickly,  sik'-h';,  a.    Not  healthy,  somewhat  disordered; 

faint,  weak,  liiiifriiid. 
To  Sk  kly,  hil'-U\,  V.  a.    To  make  diflcaacd,  to  taint 

with  the  hue  of  diHcaHC.   Not  in  use. 
SlCK\KH8,  hlk'-n^'H,  ».     State  of  bring  difleaeed;  disease, 

malady  ;  disorder  in  tlu;  organH  of  digcNtion. 
SlDK,  side,  *.    The  part  of  unimalH  fortilied  by  the  ribs  ; 
any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any  other  pari;  the  right 


or  left;  margin,  verge;  any  kind  of  local  respect;  p^rty, 
faction,  sect;  any  part  placed  in  contradiction  or  opposition 
to  anot  .er. 

Side,  side,  a.     Lateral,  oblique,  being  on  either  side. 
To  Side,  side,  v.  n.    To  take  a  party,  to  engage  in  a 
faction. 

Sideboard,  slde'-bord,  s.  The  side-table,on  which  con- 
veniences are  placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the  other  table. 

Sidebox,  slile'-buks,  s.  Seat  for  the  ladies  on  the  side 
of  the  theatre. 

SiDEFLY,  sille'-fil,  s.    An  insect. 

To  SiDLE,  sl-dl,  V.  n.  405.    To  go  with  the  body  the 

narrowest  way. 
Sidelong,  sitle'-long,  a.  Lateral,  oblique,  notin  front, 

not  direct. 

Sidelong,  side'-long,  ad.  Laterally,  obliquely,  not  in 
pursuit,  not  in  opposition;  on  the  side. 

SiDER,  sl'-diir,  s.  98.  — See  Cider. 

Sideral,  sid'-der-al,  a.    Starry,  astral. 

SiDERATioN,  sid-der-a'--shun,  s.  A  sudden  mortifica- 
tion, a  blast,  or  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense. 

Sidesaddle,  side'-s<id-dl,s.  A  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

Sidesman,  sldz'-man,  s.  88.  An  assistant  to  the  church- 
wardens. 

Sideways,  slde'-waze, )      t     ,  .     „  •  j 

'       -         '  ^   ad.    Laterally,  on  one  side. 


Side  wise,  sidc'-wize, 
Siege,  sedjc,  s.    The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place, 

a  league;  any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  possession; 

place,  class,  rank.  Obsolete. 

Sieve,  siv,  s.  277.  Hair  or  lawn  strained  upon  a  hoop, 
by  which  tlower  is  separated  from  bran;  a  boulter,  a 
searce. 

To  Sift,  sift,  v.  a.  To  separate  by  a  sieve ;  to  separate, 

to  part;  to  examine,  to  try. 
Sifter,  sift'-ur,  «.  98.    He  who  sifts. 
To  Sigh,  si,  v.  n.    To  emit  the  breath  audibly,  as  in 

grief.  ^ 

Sigh,  sj,  s.  A  violent  and  audible  emission  of  breath 
which  has  been  long  retained. 

iSr  A  very  extraordinary  pronunciation  of  this  word  pre- 
vails in  Loudon,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  on  the  Stage, 
so  different  from  every  otherword  of  thename  form  as  to  make 
it  a  perfect  oddity  in  the  language.  This  pronunciation  ap- 
proaches to  the  word  cithe ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that 
sithe  has  the  flat  aspiration  as  in  this;  and  sigh  the  sharp 
one,  as  in  thin.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  w  hat  could  be  the 
reason  of  this  departure  from  analogy,  unless  it  were  to  give 
the  word  a  sound  which  seems  an  echo  to  the  sen.se ;  and  if 
this  intention  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  leni^thening  or 
shortening  of  a  vowel,  it  might  have  been  admillecl,  as  in  J  ear- 
ful, cheerful,  pierce,  fierce,  ffrcatjcisure,  and  nume  athcrs-y 
but  pronouncing  gh  like  th  in  this  Mord  is  too  palpable  a  con- 
tempt of  orthography  to  pass  current  without  the  stamp  ofthe 
best,  the  most  universal  and  permanent  usage  on  its  side,  i'he 
Saxon  conibination  gh,  according  to  the  general  rule,  both  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  w  ord,  is  silent.  It  had  anciently 
a  guttural  pronu.iciation,  which  is  still  retained  in  great  part 
of  Scotland,  and  in  some  ofthe  northern  parts  of  England: 
but  e\  ery  guttural  sound  has  been  long  since  banished  from 
the  language ;  not,  however,  without  some  efforts  to  continue, 
by  changing  these  letters,  sometimes  into  the  related  gut- 
tural consonant  as  in /ow^//, /n)//^//,etc.  and  sometimes  into 
a  consonant  entirely  unrelated  to  them,  as  in  laugh,  cough,  etc. 
Thesic  arc  tlie  only  transmutations  ot  iheseletters :  and  tlu  se 
established  irregularities  are  quite  snflicient  « ilhoutadmil- 
ting  sucli  as  are  only  candidates  for  confusion.  II' it  be  pleaded 
iliat  Hithe  better  expresses  the  emission  of  breath  in  the  act 
of  sighing,  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  can  be  more  er- 
roneous, as  the  tongue  and  teeth  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
action.  Mr.  Sheridan  has,  indeed,  to  assist  this  expression, 
spelt  the  word  sih  j  as  an  aspiration  must  nece.-^sarily  ac- 
company the  act  ol  sighing;  but  (to  take  no  notice  that,  in 
this  case,  the  h  ought  to  be  before  the  i)  3!)7.  though  such 
expression  may  be  \  ery  proper  in  oratory,  «  iu;n  accompanied 
by  passion,  it  would  be  as  affected  to  gi\  e  it  this  aspiration 
in  ordinary  speech,  as  (o  nrononnce  the  ^^ord  feurjul 
a  tremor  of  the  voice  nnil  a  faltering  of  the  toi.giie,  or  to 
utter  tiie  Mord  laugh  with  a  ron\  ulsiv  e  moiion  of  iIh^  breast 
and  lungs.  To  these  reasons  may  be  atiiN-d  the  lav  s  nf  rh}  me. 
which  necesnarily  exclud*^  this  affected  pronunciation,  and 
oblige  UH  to  give  the  word  its  true  analogical  sound: 

"Love  \i  a  smoke,  rais'd  with  the  fame  o(  sifilis ; 

"Ueing  purg  d,  a  lire,  sparkJing  in  lowers'  eyeJ." 

Shahespearc. 
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Sight,  site,  s.  393.  Perception  Ly  the  eye,  the  sense 
of  sceiii"  open  view,  a  situation  in  which  nothing  ohstrticts 
the"  eve  fact  of  seeing  or  beholiiing;  notice,  knowledge ; 
eve  instrument  of  seeing;  aperture  pervious  to  tlie  eye, 
or  other  points  fixed  to  guide  the  eyr,  as,  the  iMgl)ts  ota 
quadrant;  spectacle  show,  thing  woaderlul  to  be  seen. 

Sightless,  skc'-lGs!,  a.  Wanting  sight,  blind;  not 
siehtly. 

SitrnTLY,  sUe'-le,  a.    Pleasing  to  the  eye,  striking  to 

the  view.  ^ 
SiGiL,  sid'-jil,  s.  544.    A  seal. 

SlG\  slr.e,  S.  385.   A  token  of  any  thing,  that  by  which 
anv'thing  is  shown;  a  wonder,  a  miracle;  a  picture  hung 
at  a  door,  to  give  no:icc  whnl  is  sold  within; 
lion  in  the  Zodiack ;  tjpical  representation, 
subscription  ot  one's  naiuc,  as,  a  Mgn-nianual. 
To  SiG\,  sine,  v.  a.     To  mark,  to  ratify  by  hand  or 

«ral ;  to  betoken,  to  signify,  to  represent  typically. 
SiG.VAL,  slg'-nal,  s.  88.     Notice  given  by  a  sign,  a 

sign  that  gives  notice. 
SiGXAL,  sig'-nal,  a.    Eminent,  memorable,  remarkable. 
SiGNALiTY,  sig-nfil'-e-te,  s.       Quality  of  something 

remarkable  or  memorable.^ 
To  Signalize,  sig'-nal-ize,  v.  a. 
to  make  remarkable  _       ^      ^  .      „  i  ki 


a  constella- 
symbol ;  a 


To  make  eminent, 
Eminently,  remarkably 
Sign   giving,    act  of 
sign  or  mark  im 


worm  that  turns 
the  stulf  made  of  the  worm  s 


SiLiQUOSE,  sil-le-kwosc ,  )  ^  ^     J  or  cap 

SiLiQUOt  s,  sil-le-kwiis,  j 

8ule.  —  See  Jppendix. 

ILK,   silk,   s.     The  thread  of  the 

afterwards  to  a  butterfly 

thread. 

Silken,  silk'-kn,  a.  103,    Made  of  silk;  soft,  tender; 

dressed  in  silk. 
SiLKMERCER,  sjlk'-mer-sur,  s.    A  dealer  in  silk. 
SiLKWEAVER,  siIk'-WC-Yur,  s.    One  whose  trade  is  to 

weave  silken  stuffs.  , 
Silkworm,  sllk'-wiirm,  s.     The  worm  that  spins  silk. 
Silky,  sllk'-e,  a.    Made  of  silk ;  soft,  pliant. 
Sill,  sill,  s.    The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 

door.  , 
SiLLAEUE,  sll'-la-biib,  s.  A  mixture  of  milk  warm  from 

the  cow  with  wine,  sugar,  etc. 
Sillily,   sU'-le-le,  ad.     In  a  silly  manner,  simply, 

foolishly. 

Silliness,  sil'-le-ncs,  s.    Simplicity,  weakness 
less  folly. 


Signally,   sig'-nal-e,  ad. 

memorably.  ,  ^ 

SicNATioN,  sig-na'-sllun, 

betokening.    ,  ,  , 
SiGNATT  RE,  sig -na-tiiie,  s.  40d.    A  _ 
pressed  upon  any  thing,  a  stamp;  a  mark  upon  any  matter, 
particularly  upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature  or  medicinal 
use  is  pointed  out;  proof,  evidence;  among  printers,  some 
letter  or  figure  to  distinguish  different  sheets. 
SiGXET,  sig -net,  s.  99.  A  seal  commonly  used  for  the 

seal-manual  of  a  king.     ^  ^ 
SiGNificAXCE,  ^ig-nit;-fe-kanse,  )  ^^^^^^ 
SiGXiFicANCY,  sig-iut-fc-kan-sc, )  ^     .  , 

nifjing,  meaning;  energy,  power  of  impressing  the  mind; 
importa'nce,  raoiuent.  ^ 
SiGXiFiCAAT,  sig-nlf  -fe-kant,  a.  Expressive  of  some- 
thin"  beyond  the  external  mark;  betokening,  standing  as 
a  «i|n  of  something;  expressive  or  representative  lu  an 
eminent  degree;  important  momentous. 
SiGMFicANTLY,  sig-nif -fe-kaiU-lc,  ad.  With,  force 
of  expression.  i  „i  ,  w    ,  s  i 

SiGMFicATiON,  sjg-ne-fc-ka -smm,  s.     fhe  act  ol 
making  known  by  signs;  meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  oi 

SiGNiFicATiYE,  slg-nU'-fe-ka-tiv,  a.    Betokening  by 

any  external  sign;  forcible,  strongly  expressive 
SiGNiFicATORY,  slg-nir-fc-ka  tur-e,  s.  512.  That 

which  signilies  or  betokens. 
To  SiGMFY,  sig'-ne-fl,  v.  a.     To  declare  by  some 

token  or  sign ;  to  mean ;  to  express ;  to  import,  to  weigh  ; 

to  make  known.      ,  , 
To  Signify,  sig-nc-fi,  v.  n.  38d.  To  express  meaning 

with  force. 

SiGMOKY,  sciie -yo-re,  S.  113.    Lordship,  dominion. 
Signpost,  sine'-post,  s.  That  upon  which  a  sign  hangs 
SiKER,  sik'-ur,  a.  and  ad.     The  old  word  for  Sure 

or  Surely.  „  ,  ,  .. 

SiLEXCE,  si-lensc,  s.     The  state  of  holding  peace 

habitual  taciturnity,  not  loquacity;  secrecy,  stillncis. 
Silence,  si'-lense,  interj.     An  authoritative  restraint 

of  speech. 

To  Silence,  si  -Iciise,  v.  a.  To  still,  to  oblige  to  hold 
peace. 

Silent,  si -lent,  a.  Not  speaking;  not  talkative ;  still 

not  mentioning. 
Silently,  si'-lcnt-le,  ad.     Without  speech;  without 

noise;  without  mention. 
SiLicioirg,  se-llsli'-up,  a.  135.  357.    Made  of  hair. 
SiLicuLOSE,  sl-llk -u-l6se',  a.  427.     Husky,  full  of 

husks.  — See  Appevdix. 
Sjliginose,  si-lld-je-nose,  a.  427.  Made  of  fine  wheat 

—  Sec  Jppendix. 
SiLiQLA,  bil'-le-kwa,  S.  92.    A  carat  of  which  six  make 

a  scruple;  the  seed-vessel,  husk,  pod,  or  shell  ot  such 

plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind. 


harm- 


Harmless,  innocent,  artless,  foolish, 
The  membrane  that  covers 


Silly,  sil-le,  a. 

witless.        ,  ,    t     i  3 
SiLLYnow,  sir-le-liou,  s 

the  head  of  the  foetus. 
SiLTAN,  sil'-Taii,  a.  88.    Woody,  full  of  woods. 
Silver,  sll'-Tur,  s.  98.    Silver  is  a  white  and  hard 
metal,  next  in  weight  to  gold;  any  thing  of  poft  splendour ; 
money  made  of  silver. 
SiLTBR,  sH'-viir,  a.    Made  of  silver;  white  like  silver; 

having  a  pale  lustre ;  soft  of  voice. 
To  Silver,  sil'-vur,  v.  a.    To  cover  superficially  with 

silver;  to  adorn  with  niild  lustre. 
SiLVERBEATER,  sH'-Yur-be-tur,  s 

silver.  ^     ^  ^ 

SiLVERLY,  sU'-^ur-le,  ad.  With 
silver. 

Silversmith,  sil -vur-smlfA,  s. 

silver,  •  ,  i 

Silverthistle,  sU'-vur-iAis-sl, 
Silverweed,  sir-viir-M'ectl, 
Silvery,  sll'-vur-e,  a.  Besprinkled  with  silver,  shiniu 

like  silver. 
SuiAR,  se-mc1r',  s.    A  woman's  robe. 
Similar,  sim'-c-li'ir,  88. 


One  that  foliates 
the  appearance  of 
One  that  works  ia 

f.  Plants. 


Similarly,  s!m'-e-liir-e. 


Homogeneous,  having 


-piir, 


The  crime  of  buying  or  selling 
n.  98.     To  smile,  generally 
A  smile,  generally  a  foolish 


one  part  like  anothciY,  resembling:,  having  resemblance. 
Similarity,  siin-e-liir'-e-te,  s.  Likeness. 
Simile,  sim'-e-le,  s.  90.    A  comparison  by  which  any 

thing  is  illustrated. 
Similitude,  se-mU'-e-tude,  S.  Likeness,  resemblance ; 

comparison,  simile. 
Simitar,  siiii'-e-tur,  s.  88.  A  crooked  or  falcated  sword 

with  a  convex  edge.   More  properly  spelt  Cimeter. 
To  Simmer,  siiii -mur,  v.  n.  98.     To  boil  gently,  to 

boil  with  a  ^entle^hissing. 
Simony,  sim  -iin-e   "  '^^ 

church  preferment. 
To  Simper,  s'mi' 
to  smile  foolishly 
Simper,  sW -piV,  s.  98 
smile. 

Simple,  sim'-pl,  a.  405. 

compounded,  unmin 
Simple,  sim'-pl,  s. 

a  drug,  an  herb. 
To  Simple,  sira'-pl,  v.^  n. 
SiMPLENESS,  sim'-pl-nes,  s. 
Simpler,  sini'-pl-iir,  s.  98 
Simpleton,  sim'-pl-tun,  s. 

a  foolish  fellow. 
Simplicity,  slra-plls'-e-te,  s.    Plainness,  artkssncss; 

not  subtilty,  not  abstruseness  ;^  not  finery;  state  ot  beiag 

uiicompoundcd;  Meakness,  silliness. 
To  SiMPLiFV,  sim'-ple-fi,  v.  a 

to  reduce  to  first  principles. 


Plain,  artless;  harmless,  un- 
cled; silly,  not  wise,  not  cunning. 
A  simple  ingredient  in  a  medicine. 

To  gather  simples. 
The  quality  of  being  simple. 
A  simplist,  an  herbalist. 
A  silly  mortal,  a  trifler, 


To  make  less  complex; 
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One  skilled  in  simples. 
"Without  art,  without  subtilty 
merely,  solely;  foolishly, sillily 

88.     One  that  counterfeits 


by  sinews^  Not 
Furnished  with  sinews 


SrMPLTST,  sini'-plist,  s. 
Simply,  siiin'-ple,  ad. 

of  itself,  without  addition 
SniriiAT?,  sim'-u-Iar,  s 

i\ot  in  use.     ^  ^ 
SiMTXATioN,  sim-u-la'-sllun,  a.  That  part  of  hypocrisy 

which  pretends  that  to  he  which  is  not. 
SiMiLTWEOus,   si-miil-ta -ne-fis,  a.   135.  Acting 

together,  existing  at  the  same  time. 
Six,  sin,  s.    An  act  against  the  laws  of  God,  a  violation 

of  the  Idvys  of  religion ;  habitual  negligence  of  religion. 
To  Six,  sin,  v.  n.    To  neglect  the  laws  of  religion,  to 

violate  the  lavrs  of  religion ;  to  offend  against  right. 
SixCE,  sinse,  ad.    Because  that;  from  the  time  that 

ago,  before  this. 
SixcE,  sinse,  prep.    After,  reckoning  from  some  time 

past  to  the  time  present. 
SixcERE,  sin-sere',  a.    Pure,  unmiugled ;  honest,  un 

dissembling,  uncorrupt. 
Sincerely,  sin-sere'-le,  ad.    Honestly,  without  hypo 

crisy. 

Sixcerexess,  sin-sere'~nes,  )  „ 

SixcERTTY,  /lti-ser-(^-t^,     }        Honesty  of  intention 

purity  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  hypocrisy. 
SixDOx,  sin'-diin,  s.  166.    A  fold,  a  wrapper. 
SiXE,  sine,  s.    A  right  sign,  in  Geometry,  is  a  right 

Jine  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicularly  upon 

the  diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of  that  arch. 
SixEci  RE,  si'-ne-kure,  s.   An  office  which  has  revenue 

without  any  employment. 
SiXEAV,  sin'-iui,  s.  265.  A  tendon,  the  ligament  by  which 

the  joints  are  moved;  applied  to  whatever  gives  strength 

or  compactness,  as,  money  is  the  Sinew  of  war;  muscle 

or  nerve. 

To  SixEW,  sln'-nu,  v.  a.    To  knit  as 
in  use. 

SixEWED,  sjn'-nudc,  a.  359, 

strong,  firm,  vigorous, 
SiXEAVy,  sin'-nu-e,  a.    Consisting  of  a  sinew,  nervous; 

strong,  vigorous. 
SiXFUL,  sin'-fiil,  a.      Alien  from  God;  unsanctified 

wicked,  not  observant  of  religion,  contrary  to  religion. 
SiXFiLLY,  gin'-ful-e,  ad.  Wickedly. 
Sixfi:lxess,  sin'-ful-nes,  s.      Alienation  from  God 

neglect  or  violation  of  the  duties  of  religion. 
To  SixG,  sing:,  v.  n.    Pret.  /  Sang  or  Sung.  Part 

pass.  Sung.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody,  to  articulate 

musically  ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately ;  to  make 

any  small  or  shrill  noise ;  to  tell,  in  Poetry. 
To  SixG,  sinfr,  V.  a.  409.    To  relate  or  mention,  in 

Poetry;  to  celebrate,  to  give  praise  to;  to  utter harraoui 

ously. 

To  Singe,  sinje,  v.  a.  To  scorch,  or  bum  slightly  or 
superiicially. 

SiXGER,  sing'-ur,  s.  410.  One  that  sings,  one  whose 
profession  or  business  is  to  King. 

SixcixGMASTER,  slng'-ing-mas-tSr,  s.  410.  One  who 
teaches  to  sing. 

Sixgle,  sing'-gl,  a.  405.  One,  not  double;  particular, 
iudiyidual,  not  compounded  ;  alone,  having  no  companion 
having  no  assistant;  unmarried;  not  complicated  not 
duplicated;  pure,  uncorrupt,  a  scriptural  sense;  that  in 
which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

To  Single,  sing'-gl,  v.  a.  To  choose  out  from  among 
seiarate^"  sequester,  to  withdraw;  to  take  alone;  to 

SiKfGLEXESP,  sing-gl-ngs,  8.  Simplicity,  sincerity, 
honcat  plainncsH.      °         '  i  jj 

SixCLY,8ing'-g|(^,  ar/.  Individually,  particularly  ;  without 
part..crH  or  ahHoci  .tcH  ;  honestly,  .imply,  Hiucerely. 

SiXGi  LAH  8ing  -gu-lAr,  a.  88.  179.  Single,  not  com- 
^  I  ^''^•''"•'nar,  expressing  only  one, 

>iot  plur..l,  pjiriiniliir,  unexampled  havinff  somcthiiiff  not 
common  to  oth,  r. ,  alone  tha/ of  ^Wiich  tfere  is  Kme 

SiXCI  LARlTY,   .inp  o;„  li'u.'.,',. u'.,  Some  character 

or  qiiality  by  \»hich  one  h  dlHlincuishcd  from  otherM 
nny  thing  rcmnrkahle  ;  a  curioHiiy.  ' 

Si.>oi  LAULV,  hing'  gii  iiir-h'.,  ad 
maoncr  not  common  to  uthtrH. 


Particularly,  in  a 


SIR 

pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  mSve  164, 

98.  503.    Being  on  the  left 


SixisTER,  sin'-nis-ti'ir,  a 
S^SkJ^^IirpSSii;^        deviating fromliones^y,'uni^i;; 

.vlTThlP^^n'th^'./^?"^''  uniformly  accented  on  the  second 
sj  liable  in  the  oets  quoted  by  Johnson,  is  as  uniformly 
accented  on  the  l.rst  by  all  our  lexicographers,  and  is  m.f- 
uni^a^TTh""'"'^  ^"l*.  ^P^«^^«-"^-   Mr.Nares  te  s 

Sd'n  i?s'litSf™i,^^  ^^^^ 

"III  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  plac  d  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale." 

Dryden. 

It  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  wheu  in  the 
figurativ  e  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  etc.  on  the  lirs"  Thil 
distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on  the  best  usage,  and 
sVepifndplt^ter'  under  the  word  U/.- 

^heS"^'''  Absurd,  perverse,  wrong- 

SixiSTRousLY,  sln'-n!s-trfis-l^,  ad.    With  a  tendency 
the  adjcctive^^"^''^^'^'  Accented  according  to 

To  SixK,  singk,  V.  n.  Pret.  /  Sunk,  anciently  Sank. 
1  art.  Sunk  or  Sunken.  To  fall  down  through  any  medium 
not  to  swim,  to  go  to  the  bottom;  to  fall  gradually;  to' 
enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body ;  to  lose  height,  to  fall 
to  a  level;  to  lose  or  want  prominence ;  to  be  overvvhelmed 
or  depressed;  to  be  received,  to  be  impressed;  to  decline, 
to  decrease,  to  decay;  to  fall  into  rest  or  indolence;"  to 
ia,l  into  an^  state  worse  than  the  former,  to  tend  to  ruin. 
Fo  Sii\K  singk,  V.  a.  408.  To  put  under  water,  to 
disable  from  swimming  or  iloating;  to  delve,  to  make  by 
m^',^'  ;|epress,  l<»  degrade;  to  plunge  into  destruction"; 
to  make  to  tall;  to  bring  low,  to  diminish  in  quantity;  to 
conceal  '       '^^^^      decline ;  to  suppress,  to 

SiXK,  singk,  s.  408.  A  drain,  a  jakes;  any  place  where 

corruption  is  gathered. 
Sinless,  sin'-les,  a.    Exempt  from  sin. 
SiXLEssxEss,  sln'-lcs-nes,  s.    Exemption  from  sin. 
SixxER,  sin'-niir,  s.  98.    One  at  enmity  with  God;  one 

not  truly  or  religiously  good;  an  offender,  a  criminal. 
^ixorrERixG,  sill  -of  fiir-ing,  s.  An  expiation  or  sacrifice 

lor  sui. 

SixoPER,  sin'-o-pur,  s.  98.  A  species  of  earth,  ruddle. 
To  SixuATE,  sin'-yu-ate,  v.  a.    To  bend  in  and  out. 
SixiJATiox,  sin-yii-a'-shan,   s.  113.     A  bending  in 
and  out. 

Si^iuoiis,  sin'-yu-iis,  a.  113.    Bending  in  and  out. 
Sixus,  si'-nus,  s.    A  bay  of  the  sea,  an  opening  of  the 

land ;  any^  fold  or  opening. 
To  Sip,  sip,  v.  a.    To  take  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 

in  at  the  mouth.  ^ 
Sip,  sip,  s.    A  small  quantity  of  liquid  taken  in  at  the 

mouth. 
Sipiiox,  si'-fiin,  s.  166. 

are  con\  eyed. 
SipPER,  sip'-pi'ir,  s.  98.    One  that  sips. 
Sippet,  gip'-pit,  s.  99.    A  small  sop. 
Sir,  siir,  s.  109.    The  word  of  respect  in  compellation ; 

the  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet ;  it  is  sometimes  used  for 

Man;  a  t.  le  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of  our 

kings  knighted  in  a  lit  ot  pood  humour. 
Sire,  sire,  s.   A  father,  in  Poetry ;  it  ig  used  of  beasts 

as  c'ran'dsUe'''*^  "'^'^      ^o"»P«8if  o»! 

Sir  EX,  sl'-r^n,  s.  A  goddess  who  enticed  men  bj  siuffine 
and  devoured  them.  *>  ay 

SiRiAsis,  sc-rl'-a-sis,  s.  135.  503.  An  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membrane,  through  an  excessive  heat 
ol  the  sun. 

SiRirs,  sir -rc-us,  s.    The  dogstar. 
Sirocco,  sc-rok'-ko,s   The  south-cast,  or  Syrian  wind. 
SiRRAii,  Bar'-rn,  s.  92.  A  compellation  of  reproach  and 

IHllll. 

/  'I'hiH  is  n  corruption  of  (he  first  magnitude,  but  too 
general  and  inveterate  (o  be  remeilied.  Mr.  Shcridau  iMr 
•CH  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  heiirick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it 
I  have  done.  U..lohnHton  alone  pronounces  it  as  if 
written  Afvr«/i;  and  Mr.  Klphinsimi,  because  it  is  derived 
from  str  and  (he  interjection  m/,,  says  is  ought  to  have  (ho 
lirst  se  llable  like  *jr.  —  ^ee  ijuoiaiiou  under  the  Mord«//iV* 


A  pipe  through  which  liquors 
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n'or  167,  not  163  -  tube  171,  hU  172,  bdll  173 


SiROp.  or  Smrp,  sur'-riip,  s.  166.  The  juice  of  vcge 
table^  boiled  with  sugrar. 

t:j'  The  i  iu  this  word  aud  its  compounds  is  irrecoverably 
corrupted  into  short  u. 

SiRFPED,  sfli-'-riipt,  a.  359.  Sweet,  like  sirup,  bedewed 

with  sweets, 
SiRiPY,  sur'-rup-e,  a.    Resembling  sirup. 
Sister,  sis'-tiir,  s.  1)8.     A  womau  born  of  the  same 

parents,  correlative  to  brother;  one  of  the  same  faith 

christian,  one  of  the  same -nature,  human  being ;  one  of 

the  same  kind,  one  of  the  same  ofiice. 
SisTER-i.\-LAAV,  sis'-tt'ir-ia-liW,  s.      A  husband 

wife's  sister. 

Sisterhood,  sis'-tur-hud,  s.  The  office  or  duty  of 
a  sister  ;  a  set  of  sisters ;  a  number  of  women  of  the  same 
order. 

Sisterly,  sis'-tur-Ie,  a.  Like  a  sister,  becoming-  a  sister. 

To  Sit,  sit,  v.  n.  Pret.  /  Sat.  To  rest  upon  the 
buttocks;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness;  to  be  in 
any  local  position;  to  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden;  to  settle, 
to  abide;  to  brood,  to  incubate;  to  be  placed  in  order  to 
be  painted;  to  be  in  any  situation  or  condition;  to  be  fixed 
as  an  assembly ;  to  be  placed  at  the  table  ;  to  be  in  any 
solemn  assembly  as  a  member;  to  Sit  down,  to  begin  a 
eiege;  to  rest,  to  cease  as  satisfied;  to  settle,  to  fix  abode; 
to  Sit  out,  to  be  without  engagement  or  employment;  to 
continue  to  the  end;  to  Sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting; 
to  watch,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

To  Sit,  sit,  v.  a.  To  keep  upoa  the  seat;  to  be  settled 
to  do  business. 

Site,  site,  s.    Situation,  local  position. 

SiTH,  slth,  ad.    Since,  seeing  that.  Obsolete. 

Sithe,  or  Scythe,  sIthc,  s.  The  instrument  of  moving, 
a  crooked  blade  joined  at  right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

Sitter,  sit'-tflr,  s.DS.   One  that  sits;  a  bird  that  broods 

SlTTiXG,  SJt'-ting-,  s.  410.  The  posture  of  sitting  on 
a  seat;  the  act  of  resting  on  a  seat;  a  time  at  which  one 
exhibits  himself  to  a  piintcr;  a  meeting  of  an  assembly; 
a  course  of  study  unintermitted ;  a  time  for  which  one 
sits  without  rising;  incubation. 

Situate,  slt'-tshii-ate,  part.  a.  463.  Placed  with 
respect  to  any  thing  else.  ^ 

SiTi  ATiON,  sit-tshu-a -shun,  s.  Local  respect,  position ; 
condition,  state. 

Six,  siks,  s.    Twice  three,  one  more  than  five. 

SixpEXCE,  slks'-pense,  s.    A  coin,  half  a  shilling. 

SixscoRE,  siks'-skore,  a.    Six  times  twenty. 

Sixteen,  siks'-teen,  a.    Six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  siks'-teentft,  a.  The  sixth  from  the  tenth. 

Sixth,  siksth,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth,  the  ordinal 
of  six. 

Sixth,  sikslA,  s.    A  sixth  part. 
Sixthly,  slkst/t'-le,  ad.    In  the  sixth  place. 
Sixtieth,  siks'-te-etA,  a.  279.    The  tenth  six  times 
repeated. 

Sixty,  slks'-te,  a.    Six  times  ten. 

Size,  size,  S.    Bulk,  quantity  of  superfices,  comparative 

magnitude;  condition;  any  viscous  or  glutinous  substance. 
To  Size,  size,  v.  a.    To  adjust,  to  arrange  according 

to  size;  to  settle,  to  fix-,  to  cover  with  glutinous  matter, 

to  besmear  with  size. 
Sized,  sizd,  a.  359.    Having  a  particular  m«tgnitude. 
Sizeable,  sl'-za-bl,  a.    Reasonably  bulky. 
Sizer,  si'-ziir,  s.  98.     A  certain  rank  of  students  in 

the  universities. 
SiziNEss,  sl'-ze-nSs,  s.    Glutinousness,  viscosity. 
SiZY,  si'-ze,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous. 
Skainsmate,  skanz'-mate,  s.    A  messmate.  Obsolete. 
Skate,  skate,  s.    A  flat  sea  fish ;  a  sort  of  shoe  armed 

with  iron,  for  sliding  on  the  ice. 
Skeax,  Skene,  s.    A  short  sword,  a  knife. 
Skeg,  skeg,  s.    A  wild  plum. 

Skegger,  skeg'-gur,  s.98.  Skeggers  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea. 

Skein,  skane,  s.  249.    A  knot  of  thread  of  silk  wound. 

Skeleton,  skSl'-le-tun,  s.  166.  The  bones  of  the 
body  preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their  natural 
situation ;  the  compages  of  the  principal  parts. 


SKI 

—  6U  299  —  p(')dnd  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Skeptick,  skSp'-tik,  s.  850.  One  who  doubts,  or 
pretends  to  doubt  of  every  thing.  —  See  Schirrus. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  1  have  given  this  word  as 
Dr.  Johnson  has  written  it,  a  place  in  this  Dictionary;  not 
because  it  is  not  generally  pronounced  in  this  manner,  but 
that  I  think  conforming  our  spelling  to  a  prevailing  pro- 
nunciation, when  this  pronunciation  is  contrary  to  analogy, 
is  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evils  that  can  happen  to'a 
language.  While  the  original  landmark  is  standing,  the 
true  proprietor  may  claim  his  rights;  but  when  once  that  is 
effaced,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  resumption.  How  Dr.  Johnson 
could  remove  this  landmark  is  astonishing.  It  is  one  of 
those  unaccountable  absurdities  that  sometimes  enter  into 
the  characters  of  men,  whose  understandings  are  as  much 
above  the  rest  of  the  world  in  some  things,  as  they  are  below 
thejn  in  others.  The  truth  is,  this  great  man  troubled  him- 
self little  about  pronunciation;  he  seems  to  have  cared  as 
little  for  etymologies;  and  even  grammatical  disquisitions 
seem  not  to  have  been  his  favourite  study;  but  when  words 
were  to  be  precisely  delined,  when  the  boundaries  of  their 
significations  were  to  be  fixed,  and  their  most  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  to  be  distinguished  and  exemplified,  this  task, 
so  difficult  to  the  strongest  mind,  seemed  to  present  him 
with  an  operation  worthy  of  his  powers;  in  this  labour  he 
was,  indeed,  a  literary  Hercules,  and  iu  this  he  has  toiled 
with  honour  to  himself,  aud  to  the  essential  improvement 
of  the  English  language.  ^ 

Skeptical,  skep'-te-kal,  a.    Doubtful,  pretending  iQ 

universal  doubt. 
Skepticism,  skep'-te-s!zm,  s.  Universal  doubt,  pretence 

or  profession  of  universal  doubt. 
Sketch,  sketsh,  s.     An  outline;  a  rough  draught,  a 

first  plan. 

To  Sketch,  sketsh,  v.  n.     To  draw,  by  tracing  the 

outline;  to  plan,  by  giving  the  first  or  principal  motion. 
Skewer,  skure,  s.  265.    A  wooden  or  iron  pin,  used 

to  keep  meat  in  form. 
To  Skewer,  skure,  v.  a.  98.  To  fasten  with  skewers. 
Skiff,  skiff,  s.    a  small  light  boat. 
Skilful,  skil'-fiil,  a.    Knowing,  qualified  with  skill. 
Skilfully,  skil'-ful-e,  ad.    With  skill,  with  art,  with 

uncommon  ability,  dexterously. 
Skilfulness,  skil'-ful-nes,  s.    Art,  ability,  dexterous- 

ness. 

Skill,  skil,  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art,  readi- 
ness in  any  practice. 

To  Skill,  skil,  v.  n.  To  be  knowing  in,  to  be  dex- 
terous at. 

Skilled,  skild,  a.  359.  Knowing,  desteroos,  acquainted 
with. 

Skilless,  skil'-les,  a.  Wanting  art.  Not  in  use. 
Skillet,  skil'-lit,  s.  99.  A  small  kettle  or  boiler. 
To  Skim,  skim,  v.  a.    To  clear  off  from  the  upper 

part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  surface ;  to 

take  by  skimming;  to  brush  the  surface  lightly,  to  pass 

very  near  the  surface. 
To  Skim,  skim,  v.  n.    To  pass  lightly,  to  glide  along. 
Skimbleskamble,  skim'-bl-skam-bl,  a.  Wandering 

wild.   A  cant  word. 
Skimmer,  skira'-mur,  s.  98.    A  shallow  vessel  with 

which  the  scum  is  taken  oS. 
Skimmilk,  skhn-milk',  s.    Milk  from  which  the  cream 

has  been  taken. 
Skin,  skin,  s.    The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh;  hide, 

pelt,  that  which  is  taken  from  animals  to  make  parchment 

or  leather. 

To  Skin,  skin,  v.  a.    To  flay,  to  strip  or  divest  of  the 

skin;  to  cover  with  the  skin;  to  cover  superficially. 
Skink,  skingk,  s.    Saxon.    Drink,  any  thing  potable; 

pottage. 

To  Skink,  sklng^k,  v.  n,  408.    To  serve  drink. 
Skinker,  sk!ngk'-ur,  s.    One  who  serves  drink. 
Skinned,  sklnd,  a.  359.    Having  the  nature  of  skin 
or  leather. 

Skinner,  skin'-nur,  s.  98,    A  dealer  in  skins. 
Skinniness,  skin'-ne-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  skinny. 
Skinny,  skin'-ne,  a.    Consisting  only  of  skin,  wanting 
flesh. 

To  Skip,  skip,  v.  n.  To  fetch  quick  bounds,  to  pass  by 
quick  leaps,  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully,  topass  >vithout 
notice. 
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To  Skip,  skip,  v.  a.    To  miss,  to  pass. 

Skip,  skip,  s.    A  light  leap  or  bound. 

Skipjack,  skip'-jak,  s.    An  upstart. 

SrapREXXEL,  skip'-ken-nll,  s.  99.  A  lackey,  a  footboy. 

Skippek,  skip'-pur,  s.  98.     A  shipmaster,  or  shipboy. 

Skiumish,  sker'-nilsli,  s.  108.  A  slight  fight,  less  than 

a  set  battle;  a  contegt,  a  coutentiou. 
To  Skirmish,  sker'-mish,  v.  n.    To  fight  loosely,  to 

fiffht  in  parties  before  or  after  the  shock  of  the  main  battle. 
Skirmisher,  sker'-misli-ur,  s.    He  who  skirmishes. 
To  Skirke,  skcr,  v.  a.    To  scour,  to  ramble  over  in 

order  to  clear. 

To  Skirbe,  sker,  v.  n.  To  scour,  to  scud,  to  run  in 
haste. 

Skirret,  sker  -rit,  s.  99.    A  plant. 

Skirt,  skert,  s.  108.    The  loose  edge  of  a  garment; 

a  part  which  hangs  loose  below  the  waist;  the  edge  ol 
auj  pari  of  the  dress;  edge, margin, border,  extreme  part. 

To  Skirt,  skert,  v.  a.  To  border,  to  run  along  the  edge. 

Skittish,  sklt'-tlsh,  a.  Shy,  easily  frighted,  wanton, 
volatile  ;  changeable,  fickle.  ^ 

Skittishly,  skit'-tlsli-lc,  ad.    Wantonly,  uncertainly, 

Skittishkess,  skit'-tlsli-nes,  S.     Wantonness,  fickle- 
ness, shiuess.  „        a  i-, 
Skittle,  skit'-tl,  s.  405.     A  piece  of  wood  like  a 

sugar-loaf  used  in  the  play  of  skittles. 
Skittles,  skit'-tiz,  s.  pi. 
p5>  This  word  is  in  no  dictionary  that  I  have  seen;  nor 


To  Sl.4ck,  slak, 
To  Slacken,  slak'-kn,  103. 
nrglect;  to  lose  the  power  of  cohesion 
gui?h,  to  flag. 


To  be  remiss,  to 
to  abate;  to  lan- 


To  Slack,  slak. 
To  Slacken,  slak'-kn. 


V.  a.    To  loosen,  to  make  less 


do  I  know  its  derivation.  It  is  described  by  Johnson,  imtier 
the  word  loggats,  to  be  Idttle-rins  set  up  and  thrown  down 
by  a  bowl :  but  what  Idttle-pins  are,  neither  he  nor  anj 
other  of  our  Icxicographerjs  informs  us. 
Sko\ce,  skonse,  s.  —  See  Sconce. 
Skheen,  skrccn,  s.  2i6.    Riddle  or  coarse  sieve  ;  any 
thin"  by  which  the  sun  or  weather  is  kept  off;  shelter, 
concealment.   Uetler  written  Screen. 
To  Skree\,  skreen,  v.  a.  To  riddle,  to  sift;  to  shade 

from  sun,  or  light,  or  weather;  to  shelter  or  protect. 
Ski  e,  sku,  a.  335.    Oblique,  sidelong. 
To  Skitlk,  skulk,  v.  n.    To  hide,  to  lurk  in  fear  or 

Skvll,^  skill,  S.  The  bone  that  encloses  the  head;  a 
shoal.  ^  , 

Skullcap,  skul-kap,  s.    A  headpiece 

Sky  skei,  s.  160.  The  region  w  hich  surrounds  this  earth 
beyond  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  region 
w  ithout  the  earth  ;  the  heavens ;  the  weather 

Skyey,  skei'-e,  a.  Ethereal. 

Skycoloi  r,  skei'-kiil-ur,  s.    An  azure  colour,  the  co 

lour  of  the  sky. 
Skycoloi'RED,  sker-kiil-urd,  a.  Blue,  azure,  like  th 

sky. 

Skydyed,  skei'-iUde,  a.    Coloured  like  the  sky. 
Skyed,  skcjilr,  a.  359.    Enveloped  by  the  skies. 
Skyish,  skei'-isli,  a.    Coloured  by  the  ether. 
Skylark,  skei'-lark,  s.  A  lark  that  mounts  and  sings. 
Skylight,  skci'-lltc,  s.     A  window  placed  iu  a  room 

not  laterally,  but  in  the  cicling, 
Skyrocket,  skei'-rok-it,  s.    A  kind  of  firework,  whicl 

flies  high,  and  burns  as  it  flics 
Slab,  blab,  s.  A  puddle ;  a  plane  of  stone,  as,  a  marbl 

Slab. 

Slab,  slab,  a.    Thick,  viscous,  glutinous 
To  Slabbku,  bli\b'-bur,  or  slob'-bur,  v.  n.  To  let  th 
fijjiltic  fall  from  the  mouth,  to  drivel ;  to  shed  or  pour  any 

tV"^'hc  Bccond  sound  of  this  word  iH  by  much  tlic  moro 
usual  one;  but  ah  it  in  in  direct  opposition  lo  the  orlliogr 
nhy  it  ought  to  be  diHC<)iiiitrnaiic»;d,  and  the  «  rrHtor<  d 
im  true  Houiid.    (.'orrcct  usage  seems  somewhat  inclined 
thin  reformation,  and  c\ery  Io\er  of  correclncss  ought 
favour  it.  4  »     »  j 

Slabbkrkr,  nlab  -bftr-ftr,  «.  98.    He  who  slabbers. 
sliib'-b(',  (t.    Thick,  \1hcouh;  vet,  floody. 

relaxed. 


tight;  to  relax,  to  remit;  to  ease,  to  mitigate;  to  cause 
to  be  remitted;  to  crumble;  to  neglect;  to  repress;  to 
make  less  quick  and  forcible. 

LACK,  slak,  s.    Small  coal,  coal  broken  in  small  parts. 
LACKLY,  slak'-le,  ad.    Loosely,  negligently,  remissly. 
Slackness,  slak'-nes,  S.    Looseness,  not  tightness ;  ne- 
gligence, remissness  ;  want  of  tendency  ;  weakness. 
Slag,  slag,  s.    The  dross  or  recrement  of  metal. 
Slaie,  sla,  s.    A  weaver's  reed. 
Slain,  slane.    The  part.  pass,  of  Slay. 
To  Slake,  slake,  v.  a.     To  quench,  to  extinguish. 

tfr  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  like  the 
..ord  slack.  This  is  the  word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
from  which  it  is  evidently  derived;  but  as  it  has  acquired 
distinct  and  appropriated  meaning,  it  is  vvith  great  pro- 
.  riety  that  it  diflers  a  little  from  its  original,  both  in  or- 
thography and  pronunciation.  ....  j 

All  our  orthoepists  unite  in  pronouncing  this  word  regu- 
arly;  but,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  bricklayers  and  their  la- 
bourers universally  pronounce  it  with  the  short  a;  as  it 
written  «Zac/c,-  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  correctest 
speakers,  when  using  the  participial  adjective  lu  the  words 
unslaked  lime,  pronounce  the  a  in  the  same  manner;  but 
this  ought  to  be  avoided. 

To  Slam,  slam,  v.  a.    To  slaughter,  to  crush;  to  win 
all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at  whist. 

LAM,  slam,  s.    A  term  at  whist,  when  all  the  tricks 
in  a  hand  are  won. 

0  Slander,  sliW-dur,  v.  a.  78.    To  censure  falsely, 
to  belie. 

Slander,  slan'-diir,  s.    False  invective;  disgrace,  re- 
proach; disreputation,  ill  name. 
Slanderer,  slan'-dar-flr,  s.    One  who  belies  another, 

one  who  lays  false  imputations  on  another. 
Slanderous,  slan'-dAr-us,  a.  314.  Uttering  reproach- 
ful falsehoods  ;  containing  reproachful  falsehoods,  caluiu- 

Sla"derously,  slan-dur-us-lc,  ad.  Calumniously, 

with  false  reproach. 
Slang,  slang.    The  pret.  of  Sling. 
Slank,  slangk,  s.    An  herb. 

Slant,  slant,  78.  ^  )  ^  Oblique,  not  direct,  not  pcr- 
Slanting,  slant -Ing,  ) 

pendicular.  ^ 
Slantly,  slant'-le,  78.  i 
Slantw  ise,  slant' -Mize,  ] 

dicularly,  slope. 
Slap,  sbip,  s.    A  smart  blow. 
Slap,  slap,  ad.    With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 
To  Slap,  slap,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  a  slap. 
Slapdash,  sl?iii-di\sh',  intcrj.  All  at  once.  A  low  word. 
To  Slash,  slash,  v.  a.    To  cut,  to  cut  with  long  cuts  ; 

to  lash.  Slash  is  improper. 
To  Slash,  slash,  v.  n.     To  strike  at  random  with  a 

Slash,'  slash,  s.    Cut,  wound;  a  cut  in  cloth. 
Slatch,  slals^h,  s.    The  middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cable 

that  hangs  down  loose. 
Slate,  slate,  s.    A  gray  fossilc  stone,  easily  broke  into 
thin  plates,  which  are  usedlo  cover  houses,  or  to  write  upon. 
To  Slate,  hlatc,  v.  a.    To  cover  the  rool,  to  tile. 
Si.ATKR,  shi'-tflr,  s.  98.    One  who  covers  >uth  slates 

or  tiles,         .  .    ,  «\o      .  t      *  f 

SlattisRN,  slat-tflrn,  S.  98.    A  woman  negligent,  not 


Slabby, 
Slack,  eluk,  a. 


LooHO ;  rcmiH^ 


ad.    Obliquely,  not  perpen- 


t;li  gant  or  nice.         ,      ,  ,  ,.         .  , 

Slatteii^ly,  slut'-tArn-lo,  a.    Negligent  in  dress,  in- 

ciigaut  in  dress.  ,    ,       4      »»  rr-  i 

7'o  Sla  itern  away,  slat'-ti'irn  u-wa,  v.  a.  To  lose 

by  negligence. 
Slatv,  fcila -to,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  slate. 
Sla>k,  slave,  s.     One  inaucipated  to  a  master,  not  a 

freeman,  a  dependant. 
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To  Slave,  slave,  v.  n.    To  drudge,  to  moil,  to  toil. 
Slaver,  siav'-fir,  s.  98-  Spittle  running  from  the  mouth, 
drivel. 

To  Slaver,  slav'-flr,  v.  n.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle ; 

to  emit  spiltle. 
To  Slaver,  slav'-fir,  v.  a.    To  smear  with  drivel. 
Slaverer,  slav'-ur-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  cannot  hold 

his  spittle,  a  drivellpr,  an  idiot. 
Slavery,  sla-vur-e,  s.  557.     Servitude,  the  condition 

of  a  slave,  the  oflices  of  a  slave. 
Slaughter,  slaw'-tur,       213.  390.     Massacre,  de- 

str action  bj"  the  sword. 
To  Slaughter,  eluAv'-tur,  v.  a.   To  massacre,  to  slay, 

to  kill  with  the  sword. 
Slaughterhouse,  sliW-tiir-house,  s.  House  in  which 

beasts  are  killed  for  the  butcher. 
Slaughterman,  shiw'-tur-man,  s.    One  employed  in 

killing. 

Slaughterous,  slaw'-tfir-fis,  a.  Destructive,  murderous. 

Slavish,  sla-vjsh,  a.  Servile,  mean,  base,  dependent. 

Slavishly,  sla'-visli-le,  ad.    Servilely,  meanly. 

Slavishxess,  sla'-vish-nes,  s.    Servility,  meanness. 

To  Slay,  sla,  v.  a.  220.  Pret.  Slew.  Part.  pass. 
Slain.   To  kill,  to  butcher,  to  put  to  death* 

Slayer,  sla'-Gr,  s.  98.    Killer,  murderer,  destroyer^ 

Sleazy,  sle'-ze,  a.  227.    Weak,  wanting  substance. 

Sled,  sl6d,  S.    A  carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 

Sledded,  sled'-did,  a.  99.    Mounted  on  a  sled. 

Sledge,  sledje,  s.  A  large  heavy  hammer;  a  carriage 
without  wheels,  or  with  very  low  wheels. 

Sleek,  sleek,  a.  246.    Smooth,  glossy. 

To  Sleek,  sleek,  v.  a.  To  comb  smooth  and  even;  to 
render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

Sleekly,  sleek'-le,  ad.    Smoothly,  glossly. 

To  Sleep,  sleep,  v.  n.  240.  To  take  rest,  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  mental  powers :  to  rest,  to  be  motionless ;  to 
live  thoughtlessly  ;  to  be  dead,  death  being  a  state  from 
which  man  will  some  time  awake;  to  be  inattentive,  not 
vigilant;  to  be  unnoticed,  or  unattended. 

Sleep,  sleep,  s.  Repose,  rest,  suspension  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  slumber. 

Sleeper,  sleep'-ur,  s.  98-  One  who  sleeps;  a  lazy 
inactive  drone;  that  which  lies  dormant,  or  without  ef- 
fect; a  fish. 

Sleepily,  sleep'-e-Ie,  ad.  Drowsily,  with  desire  to 
sleep;  dully,  lazily;  stupidly. 

Sleepiness,  sleep'-e-nCs,  s.  Drowsiness,  disposition 
to  sleep,  inability  to  keep  awake. 

Sleepless,  slecp'-les,  a.    Wanting  sleep. 

Sleepy,  sleep'-e,  a.  Drowsy,  disposed  to  sleep;  so- 
poriferous,  causing  sleep. 

Sleet,  sleet,  s.  246,  A  liind  of  smooth  small  hail  or 
snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but  single  particles. 

To  Sleet,  sleet,  v.  n.  To  snow  ia  small  particles  in- 
termixed with  rain.  , 

Sleety,  sleet'-e,  a.    Bringing  sleet. 

Sleeve,  sleev,  s.  246.  The  part  of  a  garment  that 
covers  the  arms;  a  iish. 

Sleeved,  sleevd,  a.  359.    Having  sleeves. 

Sleeveless,  sleev' -les,  a.  Wanting  sleeves;  wanting 
reasonableness,  wanting  propriety. 

Sleight,  slite,  s.  253,  Artful  trick,  cunning  artifice, 
dexterous  practice. 

Slender,  slen'-dur,  a.  98.  Thin,  small  in  circumfe- 
rence compared  with  the  length :  small  in  the  waist,  hav 
ing  a  fine  shape;  slight;  small,  weak;  sparing;  not  am- 
ply supplied. 

Slenderly,  slen'-dur-le,  ad.  Without  bulk;  slight- 
ly, meanly. 

Slenderness,  slen'-dur-nes,  s.  Thinness,  smallness  of 
circumference;  want  of  bulk  or  strength;  slightness;  want 
of  plenty. 

Slept,  slept.    The  pret.  of  Sleep. 

Slew,  slu,  265.    The  pret.  of  Slay. 

To  Sley,  gla,  t>.  n.  269.  To  part  or  twist  into  threads. 
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to  cut 


To  Slice,  sllse,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  flat  pieces; 
into  parts;  to  cut  off;  to  cut,  to  divide. 

Slice,  sllse,  s.  A  broad  piece  cut  off ;  a  broad  piece ; 
a  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle,  a  peel,  a  spatula. 

Slid,  slid.    The  pret.  of  Slide. 

Slidden,  sHd'-dn,  103.    The  part.  pass,  of  Slide. 

To  Sliddbr,  slid'-diir,  v.  n.  98.  To  slide  with  inter- 
ruption. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  n.  Pret.  Slid.  Part.  pass.  Slidden. 
To  pass,  along  smoothly,  to  glide;  to  move  without  change 
of  the  foot;  to  pass  along  by  silent  and  unobserved  pro- 
gression; to  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  good  to  bad; 
to  pass  without  difliculty  or  obstruction;  to  move  upon 
the  ice  by  a  single  impulse,  without  change  of  feet ;  to 
fall  by  error ;  to  be  not  firm ;  to  pass  with  a  free  aud 
gentle  course  or  flow. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  a.    To  pass  imperceptibly. 

Slide,  slide,  s.  Smooth  and  easy  passage ;  flow,  even 
course. 

Slider,  sll'-diir,  s.    He  who  slides. 

Slight,  slite,  a.  393.     Small,  inconsiderable;  weak; 

negligent ;  foolish,  weak  of  mind ;  not  strong,  thin,  as  a 

slight  silk. 

Slight,  slite,  s.  Neglect,  contempt;  artifice,  cunning 
practice. 

To  Slight,  slite,  v.  a.  To  neglect,  to  disregard ;  to 
throw  carelessly  ;  to  slight  over,  to  treat  or  perform  care- 
lessly. 

Slighter,  sll'-tiir,  s.  98.    One  who  disregards. 

Slightingly,  sli'-ting-le,  ad.  410.  Without  reve- 
rence, with  contempt. 

Slightly,  sllte'-le,  arf.  Negligently,  contemptuously; 
weakly,  without  force;  without  worth. 

Slightness,  slite' -nes,  s.  Weakness,  want  of  strength; 
negligence,  want  of  attention. 

Slim,  slim,  a.    Slender,  thin  of  shape. 

Slime,  slime,  s.  Viscous  mire,  any  glutinous  substance. 

Sliminess,  sll'-me-nes,  s.  Viscosity,  glutinous  matter. 

Slimy,  sli'-me,  a.  Overspread  with  slime;  viscous, 
glutinous. 

Sliness,  sll'-nes,  s.    Designing  artifice. 

Sling,  sling,  s.  410.     A  missile  weapon  made  by  a 

strap  ;  a  throw,  a  stroke ;  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage. 
To  Sling,  sling,  v.  a.    To  throw  by  a  sling ;  to  throw, 

to  cast ;  to  hang  loosely  by  a  string ;  to  move  by  means 

of  a  rope. 

Slinger,  sling'-ur,  s.  409,  410.  One  who  slings,  or 
Uses  the  slin£r> 

To  Slink,  slingk,  v.  n.    Pret.  Slunk.    To  sneak,  to 

steal  out  of  the  way. 
To  Slink,  slingk,  v.  a.  408.  410.    To  cast,  to  miscai>- 

ry  of. 

To  Slip,  slip,  v.  n.  To  slide,  not  to  tread  firm ;  to 
move  or  fly  out  of  place;  to  sneak,  to  slink;  to  glide,  to 
pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly ;  to  fall  jnto  fault  or 
errour ;  to  escape,  to  fall  out  of  the  memory. 

To  Slip,  slip,  v.  a.  To  convey  secretly ;  to  lose  by 
neffliffence;  to  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by  lacera- 
tion ;  to  escape  from,  to  leave  slily  ;  to  let  loose  to  throw 
off  any  thing  that  holds  one ;  to  pass  over  negligently. 

Slip,  slip,  S.  The  act  of  slipping,  a  false  step;  errour, 
mistake,  fault;  a  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock;  a  leash 
or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held;  an  escape,  a  desertion; 
a  long  narrow  piece. 

Slipeoard,  slip'-bord,  s.    A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Slipknot,  slip' -not,  s.  A  bow  knot,  a  knot  easily  un- 
tied. 

Slipper,  slip'-pur,  s.  98.  A  shoe  without  leather  bo- 
hind,  into  which  the  foot  slips  easily. 

Slipperiness,  slip'-pfir-e-nes,  s.  State  or  quality  of 
being  sli'ppery,  smoothness,  glibness ;  uncertainty,  want 
of  firm  footing. 

SiiPPERY,  slip'-pur-e,  a.  Smooth,  glib ;  not  affording 
firm  footing;  hard  to  hold,  hard  to  keep;  not  standmg 
firm ;  uncertain,  changeable ;  not  chaste. 

Slippy,  slip'-pe,  a.  Slippery. 

Slipshod,  slip'-sliod,  a.  Having  the  shoes  not  pulled 
up  at  the  heels,  but  barely  slipped  on. 


SLU 
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Slipslop,  slii/-sIop,  s.    Weak  liquor;  affectation 

using  elegant  words,  and  mistaking  them. 
To  Slit,  slit,  v.  a.    Pret.  aud  part.  Slit  aod  Slitted 

To  cut  longwise. 
Slit,  slit,  s.    A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 
To  Slive,  slive 


(  4*2  ) 

me  93,  met  95 
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,u    -J     f  i^.  «.    To  split,  to  divide  long 
To  Sliver,  sli  -vur,  \ 

wise,  to  tear  off  longwise. 
Sliver,  sli'-vftr,  s.  98.    A  branch  torn  off. 
Sloats,  slots,  s.  295.    Sloats  of  a  cart,  are  those  un 

derpieces  which  keep  the  bottom  together. 
Slobber,  sl6b'-l)ur,  s.    Slaver. —  SeeSlahhcr. 
Sloe,  slo,  s.  29(>.    The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn. 
Sloop,  slOop,  s.  306.    A  small  ship. 
Slop,  slop,  s.    Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind. 
Slop,  slop,  s.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.)  Trowsers, 

open  breeches. 
Slope,  slope,  a.    Oblique,  not  perpendicular. 
Slope,  slope,  S.     An  tiuHque  direction,  any  thing  ob- 
liquely directed;  declivity,  ground  cut  or  formed  with  de- 
clivity. 

Slope,  slope,  ad.    Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly. 

To  Slope,  ?:lope,  r.  a.     To  form  to  obliquity  or  decli- 
vity, to  diicct  obliquely. 

To  Slope,  slope,  v.  n.     To  take  an  oblique  or  decli- 
vous direction. 

SloPEKESS,  siope'-ne^,  s.     Obliquity,  declivity. 

Slopewise,  slope'-wl-e,  ad.  Obliquely. 

Slopingly,  slo -ping-le,  ad.  410.  Obliquely. 

Sloppy,  sl6p'-pe,  a.    Miry  and  wet. 

Slot,  slot,  s.    The  track  of  a  deer. 

Sloth,  slot/?,  S.  467.   Laziness,  sluggishness,  idleness 
an  animal  of  very  slow  motion. 

Slothful,  sl6t/i'-fal,  a.  Lazy,  sluggish,  dull  of  motion. 

Slothfully,  slot/Z-fiil-e,  ad.    With  sloth. 

Slothfuliness,  slot/i'-ful-nes,  S.    Laziness,  sluggish- 
ness, inactivity. 
Sloixh,  sloutsh,  S.  313.     A  downcast  look,  a  depres- 
sion of  the  head;  a  man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 
To  Slouch,  sloutaih,  v.  n.  To  have  a  downcast  clown- 
ish look. 

Sloven,  sluv'-ven,  s.  103.  A  man  indecently  negli- 
gent of  cleanliness,  a  man  dirtily  dressed. 

Slovenliness,  sluv'-ven-le-nes,  s.  Indecent  negligence 
of  dress,  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

Slovexly,  sliiv'-ven-le,  a.  Negligent  of  dress,  negli- 
gent of  neatness,  not  rleanly. 

Slovenly,  sluv'-veu-le,  ad.  In  a  coarse,  inelegant 
manner. 

Slovexry,  sluv'-ven-re,  s.  Dirtiness,  want  of  neatness. 
Slough,  slou,  s.  313.  390.    A  deep  miry  place. 
Slough,  slufl*,  s.  391.    The  skin  which  a  serpent  casts 
off  at  his  periodical  renovation;  the  part  that  separates 
from  a  foul  sore. 
Slo!  GUY,  slou'-e,  a.    Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 


a.    Soporiferous,  causing 


a  word  of  sligiit  eon- 
The  qualities  or  prac- 


ing  snail ;  a  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from 
a  gun. 

Sluggard,  sluo^'-gurd,  s.  88.  An  inactive  lazy  fellow. 
To  Sluggardise,  sldg'-gur-dlze,  v.  a.  To  make  idle, 

to  make  dronish. 
Sluggish,  slflg'-glsh,  a.    Lazy,  slothful. 
Sluggishly,  slug'-gish-le,  ad.    Lazily,  idly,  slowly. 
Sluggishness,  sliig'-gish-nes,  S.  Sloth,  laziness,  idle- 
ness. 

Sluice,  sluse,  s.  342.    A  watergate,  afloodgate,  a  vent 
for  water. 

To  Sluice,  sluse,  v.  a.    To  emit  by  floodgates. 
Sluicy,  slu'-se,  a.    Falling  iu  streams  as  from  a  sluice 
or  floodgate. 

To  Slumber,  slura'-biu-,  v.  n.    To  sleep  lightly,  to  be 
not  awake  nor  in  profound  sleep;  to  sleep,  to  repose; 
Sleep  and  Slumber  are  oueu  confounded:  to  be  in  a  state 
of  negligence  and  supiiieness. 
Slumber,  slum'-bur,  s.98.  Light  sleep;  sleep,  repose. 
Slumberous,  sluni'-bAr-us, 
Slumeery,  sluin'-bur-e, 
sleep;  sleepy. 

Slung,  slung.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  SUns^. 
Slunk,  slQngk.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Slink. 
To  Slur,  sliir,  v.  a.    To  suliy,  to  soil,  to  pass  light- 
ly ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Slur,  slur,  s.    Slight  disgrace. 
Slut,  slut,  s.    A  dirty  woman; 

tempt  to  a  woman. 
Sluttery,  slut'-tiir-e,  5.  557. 
tice  of  a  slut. 

Sluttish,  slut'-tisli,  a.     Nasty,  dirty,  indecently  ne- 
gligent of  cleanliness. 
Sluttishly,  sldt'-tish-le,  ad.    In  a  sluttish  manner, 

nastily,  dirtily. 
Sluttishness,  slut'-tisli-n?s,  s.  The  qualities  or  prac- 
tice of  a  slut,  nastiiiess,  dirtiness. 
Sly,  sll,  a.    Meanly  artful,  secretly  insidious. 
Slyly,  sU'-lc,  ad.    With  secret  ariifice,  insidiously. 
To  Smack,  smak,  v.  n.  To  be  tinctured  with  any  par- 
ticular taste ;  to  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused;  to 
make  a  noise  by  separation  of  tlic  lips  strongly  piesseU 
together,  as  after  a  taste ;  to  kiss  with  a  close  compres- 
sion of  the  lips. 
To  Smack,  smak,  v.  a.     To  kiss;  to  make  any  quick 
smart  noise. 

Smack,  smak,  s.  Taste,  flavour;  tincture,  quality  from 
something  mixed;  a  small  quantity,  a  taste;  the  act  ot 
parting  the  lips  audibly,  as  after  a  pleasing  taste;  a  louU 
kiss ;  a  small  ship. 
Small,  snuill,  a.  84.  Little  in  quantity;  slender,  mi- 
nute; little  in  degiec;  little  in  importance,  petty;  little 
in  the  principal  quality,  as,  Small  beer  ;  not  strong,  weak. 
Small,  small,  s.  The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thijig, 

particularly  applied  to  the  leg. 
Smallcoal,  small'-kole,  s.    Little  wood  coals  used  to 

light  lires.  ^  ^ 

Smallcraft,  small'-kraft,  s.    A  little  vessel  below  the 
mm  ,  denomination  of  ship, 

quick  ;  act  I  ,^  3.1     '11,  ' 

}...  :.. t  Smallpox,  small-poks 

per  of  great  malignity. 
Smallnkss,  smull'-iu's,  s.  Littleness, 

want  of  bulk,  minuteness;  weakness. 
Smally,  smiU'-le,  ad.  In  a  little  quantity,  with  miuutc- 


SloW,  slo,  a.  32-1.  IVot  swift,  not  quick  of  motion;  late 
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ing  with  deliberation;  dull,  inactive;  duil,  heavy  in  wit.  S -SMALLPOX,  smaU-poK*  ,  S.  lUO 

Slow,  slo.    In  Composition,  is  an  adverb.  Slowly. 

To  Slow,  slo,  v.  a.  To  delay,  to  procrastinate.  Dfot 
in  use. 

Slowly,  slo'-lc,  ad.  Notepeedily;  not  soon;  not  hast- 
ily ;  not  promptly  ;  tardily,  sluggishly. 

Slowm>h,  kIo'-iiT'S,  8.     Smallncss  of  motion;   want  of 
velocity,  length  of  time  in  which  any  thing  acts  or  is  brought 
(o  pnf^fl ;  dnIiieHH  to  admit  conviction  or  affection;  want  ot 
jtroiiiptncHM;  deliberation,  cool  delay  ;  dilatorinc«j>,  procras 
liniititMi. 

Si-omorm,  Hlo'-wruni,  s.  A  blind  worm,  a  small  viper. 

To  Slubiskr,  hinl)'  bur,  v.  a.  98.  To  do  miy  thing 
la/.ily,  impel  f<Ttly,  or  wlili  idle  hurry;  to  etaiu,  to  daub; 
to  cover  coarscl}  or  carrl(H'.|y. 

Slubbbri)KGUlmo>,  8lub-bftr-dc-gur-yfln,  «.  A  sor- 
ry wretch.    A  low  word. 

Si.rUGB,  slAdjc,  H.    Mire,  dirt  mixed  with  water. 

Slug,  slug,  S.  Au  idler,  a  drone;  a  kind  of  slow  creep 


An  eruptive  distem- 
uot  grcatncHS ; 


140.     Made  of  ojiie- 


Smaragdink,  sma-rag  -din, 

raid,  resembling  emerald. 
Smart,  smart,  .s\  78.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain;  pain, 

corporeal  or  iutelleclual. 
To  Smart,  siniirt,  v.  n.     To  feci  quick  lively  pain;  to 

feci  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
S>lART,  Hraiirt,  a.      Pungent,  nharp;   quick,  vigorojis; 

iictite,  witty ;  brisk,  livelv. 
Smart,  sm&rt,  S.      A  IVllmv  nllVclIng  bri-qkuesx  and  ri 
vacily. 

Smartly,  smi'ul'  lc,  ud.  .Mier  a  umart  manner,  sharp- 
ly, bribkly. 
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S.iiAP.TA-Ess,  smiai't'-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  smart, 

quickness,  vigour;  livLliue«s,  briskness,  Miuiness, 
Smatck,  sniiitsli,        Taste,  tiucture,  twang;  a  Lird. 
To  S.M  VTTER,  sniiit'-tar,  v.  n.  To  have  a  slight,  supei^ 

ficial  kuouledge;  to  talk  superficially  or  ignorautly. 
Smatteii,  sraat'-tfir,  s.  98.  Superiicial  or  slight  know- 

letlge. 

Smatterer,  smat'-tur-ur,  s.    One  who  has  a  slight 

or  'iiperliciiil  kTif)\v]ed;re. 
To  Smear,  smecr,  v.  a.  227.     To  overspread  with 

something  viscous  and  adhesive,  to  besmear;  to  soil,  to 

contamiiuite. 
S.^iEARY,  smeer'-o,  a.    Dauby,  adhesive. 
To  Sjiell,  smell,  v.  a.     To  perceive  by  the  nose;  to 

liud  out  by  mental  sagacity. 
To  Smell,  smell,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  nostrils ;  to  have 

any  paniciilar  scent;  to  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack 

of  any  quality;  to  practiie  the  act  ci"  smelling. 
Smell,  smell,  S.  Power  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  which 

the  nose  is  the  organ;  scent,  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 
Smeller,  smei'-liir,  s.  08.    He  who  smells. 
Smellfeast,  sinell'-feste,  s.     A  parasite,  one  who| 

haunts  good  tables. 
Smelt,  smelt.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Smell. 
Smelt,  smelt,  s.    A  small  sea  fuh. 
To  Smelt,  smSlt,  v.  a.    To  melt  ore,  so  as  to  extract 

the  metal. 

Smelter,  smelt -iir,  s.  08.    One  who  melts  ore. 
To  Sjierk,  smei'k,  v.  a.    To  smile  wantonly. 
Smerky,  or  S.MiRKY,  smerV-e,  a.  108.    Nice,  smart, 

jaunty.         ^  ^  ^ 
Smerlin,  smer'-hn,  s.    A  fish. 

Smicket,  sralk'-kit,  s.  99.  The  under  garment  of  a 
woman. 

To  Smile,  smile,  «.  n.  To  express  pleasure  by  the 
countenance;  to  express  slight  contempt;  to  look  gay  or 
joyous ;  to  be  favourable,  to  be  propitious. 

Smile,  smile,  s.    A  look  of  pleasure,  or  kindness. 

Smilixgly,  smi'-ling-le,  ad.  410.  With  a  look  of 
pleasure. 

To  Smirch,  smertsh,  v.  a.  108.    To  cloud,  to  dusk, 

to  soil. 
7b  Smirk,  smerk,  v.  n. 

Xtr  Johnson  defines  this  word,  "To  look  affectedly  soft  or 
kind;"  Ash,  "To  smile  wantonly,"  and  Mason  defines  the 
substantive  smirk  to  be  "a  settled  smile."  Ash  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  the  farthest  from  the  true  signification ;  for 
the  quality  of  wantonness  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
idea  of  tiiis  word :  the  genuine  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
which  Johnson  has  given  us  from  Spencer  under  the  adjec 
live  smerhj  whicli  signifies  nice,  smart;  therefore  the  verb| 
may  perhaps  not  be  improperly  defined  to  be,  To  aseume  a 
pleasant  vivacity  of  countenance. 

Smit,  smlt.    The  part.  pass,  of  Smite^ 
To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a.     Pret.  Smote.     Part.  pass. 

Smit,  Smitten.  To  strike,  to  kill,  to  destroy;  to  afflict, 

to  chasten,  to  affect  with  any  passion. 
To  Smite,  smite,  v.  n.    To  strike,  to  collide, 
Smiter,  sml'-tflr,  s  98.    He  who  smites. 
Ssiith,  smlfft,  s.  467.  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer, 

one  who  works  in  metals. 
Smithcraft,  sml^A'-kraft,  s.    The  art  of  a  smith. 
Smithery,  smif/i -ur-e,  s.    The  shop  of  a  smith. 
Smithy,  smlfZi'-e,  s.    The  work-shop  oi  a  smith. 
Smitten,  smit'-tn,  103.    The  part.  pass,  of  Smite. 
S.M0CK,  smok,  s.     The  under  garment  of  a  woman,  a 

shift. 

Smockfaced,  smok'-faste,  a.  359.  Palefaced,  maidenly. 

Smoke,  smoke,  s.  The  visible  effluvium  or  sooty  ex- 
halation from  any  thing  burning. 

To  Smoke,  smoke,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  dark  exhalation 
by  heat;  to  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  kindle;  to 
smell,  or  hunt  out;  to  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

To  Sjioke,  smoke,  v.  a.  To  scent  by  smoke,  or  dry 
in  smoke;  to  smoke  a  pipe;  to  smell  out,  to  find  out. 

Smoker,  smo'-kiir,  s.  98.  One  that  dries  or  perfumes 
by  smoke ;  one  that  uses  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 


A  state  of  suppression; 
To  smoke  without  vent ; 

a.   Burning  and  smok- 

dressed  with  affectation 
405.     To  import  or 


Smokeless,  smoke'-les,  a.    Having  no  smoke. 
Smoky,  smo'-ke,  a.  Emitting  smoke,  fumid ;  having  the 

appearance  or  nature  of  Hinoke;  noisome  with  smoke. 
Smooth,  siuOotii,  a.  o06.  467.    Even  on  the  surface, 
Ic^el;  evenly  sprtad,  glossy;  equal  in  pace, without  starta 
or  obstruction;  llowing,  soft;  mild,  adulatory. 
To  Smooth,  siuOoth,  v.  a.    To  level,  to  make  even 
on  the  surface;  to  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass;  to 
make  easy,  to  rid  from  obstruction;  to  make  flowing,  to 
i'ree  from  harshness;  to  palliate,  to  soften;  to  cahn,  I'j 
mollify;  to  ease;  to  fiatier,  to  soften  with  blandishniuate. 
Smoothfaced,  sraOoTH'-fdste,  a.  359.    Mild  looking, 

having  a  soft  air. 
Smoothly,  smuoTH-le,  ad.  Evenly;  with  even  glide; 
without  obstruction,  easily,  readily;  with  soft  and  bland 
language.  ^  ^ 

Smoothness,  smoo th -nes,  s.  Evenness  on  the  surface; 
softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate;  sweetness  and  softness 
of  numbers  ;  blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 
Smote,  smote.    The  pret.  of  Smite. 
To  Smother,  smtiTH'-ur,  v.  a.  469.    To  suffocate 

with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of  the  air;  to  suppress. 
Smother,  smiiTH  -fir,  s.  08, 

smoke,  thick  dust. 
To  Smother,  smiiTH-fir, v. n. 

to  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 
Smouldering,  smol'-dAi'-ing, 
Smoulbry,  smol'-dre,  318. 

ing  without  vent. 
Smug,  smiig-,  a.    Nice,  spruce, 

of  niceness. 
To  Smuggle,  smug'-gl,  v.  a. 

export  goods  without  payment  of  the  customs. 
Smuggler,  smug'-gl-ur,  s.  98-  A  wretch  who  imports 

or  exports  goods  without  payment  of  the  customs. 
Smugly,  smiig'-le,  ad.    Neatly,  sprucely. 
Smugness,  sraug'-nes,  s.    Spruceness,  neatness. 
Smut,  smCtt,  s.     A  epot  made  with  soot  or  coal;  must 

or  blackness  gathered  on  corn,  mildew;  obscenity. 
To  Smut,  smut,  v.  a.    To  stain,  to  mark  with  soot 

or  coal ;  to  taint  with  mildew. 
To  Smut,  smut,  v.  n.    To  gather  must. 
To  Smutch,  smutsli,  v.  a.    To  black  with  smoke. 
Smuttily,  smut'-te-le,  ad.  Blackly,  smokily ;  obscenely^ 
Smuttiness,  smut'-te-nes,  s.    Soil  from  smoke;  ob- 
sceneness. 

Smutty,  smut'-te,  a.     Black  with  smoke  or  coal; 

tainted  with  mildew ;  obscene. 
Snack,  snak,  s.    A  share,  a  part  taken  by  compact, 
therefore 'the  v^erbl  Snaffle,  snaf-fl,  s.  405     A  bridle  which  crosses  the 
nose;  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  bridle. 
To  Snaffle,  snaf'-fl,  v.  a.    To  bridle,  to  hold  iu  a 

bridle,  to  manage. 
Snag,  snag,  s.    A  jag  or  sharp  protuberance ;  a  tooth 

left  by  itself,  or  standing  beyond  the  rest. 
Snagged,  snag -ggd  366.    ^    j,^^  ^^^^^^ 
Snaggy,  snag -ge,  oao.  ) 

sharp  protuberances;  shooting  into  sharp  points. 
Snail,  snale,  s.  202.     A  slimy  animal  which  creeps 
on  plants,  some  with  sheila  on  their  backs;  a  namegiven 
to  a  drone,  from  the  slow  motion  of  a  snail. 
Snake  snake,  s.     A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind, 
distinguished  from  the  viper.  The  snake's  bite  is  harmless. 
Snakeroot,  snake'-root,  s.     A  species  of  birthwort 

growing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
Snakeshead,  snaks'-li^d,  i  ^ 
Snakeweed,  snake' -weed,) 

Snakewood,  snake'-wud,  s.    A  kind  of  wood  used  in 
medicine. 

Snaky,  sna -ke,  a.    Serpentine,  belonging  to  a  snake, 

resembling  a  snake ;  having  serpents. 
To  Snap,  snap,  v.  a.     To  break  at  once,  to  break 
short;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  short  noise;  to  bite;  to  catch 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  to  treat  with  sharp  language. 
To  Snap,  snap,  v.  n.   To  break  short,  to  fall  asunder; 
to  make  an  clfort  to  bite  with  eagerncbs. 
Kkk  2 
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Sxow,  sno,  s.  32i.    The  small  particles  of  water  frozen 

before  tlicy  unite  into  drops. 
To  Sxow,  sno,  i\  n.    To  have  snow  fall. 


SxAP,  snap, s.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  motion; 
a  greedy  fellow;  a  quick  ea^er  bite;  a  catch,  a  theft. 

SnapdragO-\,  snap'-drag-un,  A  plant;  a  kind  ot 
play.  9  ,  - 

Snapper,  snap'-pur,  s.  98.    One  who  snaps. 

SxAPPisH,  snap'-pisli,  a.  Eager  to  bite ;  peevish, 
sharp  in  reply. 

SxAPPisHLY,  snap'-pish-le,  ad.    Peevishly,  tartly. 

S.vAPPiSHNESS,  snap'-pish-nes,  s.  Peevishness,  tart- 
ness. 

SiVAPSACK,  snap'-sak,  s.  A  soldier's  hag. — See  Knapsack. 
SxARE,  snare,  s.    Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal,  a 

gin,  a  net,  any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped  or  entangled. 
To  SxARE,  snare,  v.  a.    To  entrap,  to  entangle. 
To  Snarl,  snarl,  v.  n.    To  groM-l,  as  an  angry  animal; 

to  speak  roughly,  to  talk  vn  rude  terms. 
Snari,er,  snar'-liir,  s.  98.  One  who  snarls  ;  a  growling, 

surly,  quarrelsome  fellow. 
Sxary,  sna -re,  a.    Entangling,  insidioos. 
To  SxATCH,  snatsli,  v.  a.    To  seize  any  thing  hastily ; 

to  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 
Snatch,  snatsh,  s.  A  hasty  catch;  a  short  tit  of  vigorous 

action  ;  a  broken  or  interrupted  action,  a  short  iit. 
SiVATCHER,  sniitsli'-fir,  s.  98.    One  who  snatches. 
SxATCHiNGLY,  snatsli -Iiig-le,  ad.  410.    Hastily,  with 

interruption. 

To  Sneak,  sneke,  v.  n.  227.    To  creep  slily,  to  come 

or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen;  to  behave  with  meajiuees 

and  servility,  to  crouch. 
Sneaker,  sne'-kur,  s.  98.    A  small  bowl  of  punch. 
Sneaking,  sne'-king,  part.  a.    Servile,  mean,  low; 

covetous,  niggardly. 
Sneakingly,  sne'-king-le,  ad.  410.  Meanly,  servilely 
Sneakup,  sne'-kfip,  s.    A  cowardly,  creeping,  iusidiou; 

scoundrel. 

To  Sneap,  snepe,  v.  a.  227.  To  reprimand;  to  check; 

to  nip.    Not  in  use. 
To  Sneer,  sncre,  v.  a.  246.     To  show  contempt  by 

looks;   to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expreisions;  t( 

utter  with  {grimace;  to  show  awkward  mirth. 
Sneer,  snere,  s.    A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule  ;  an 

expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 
To  Sneeze,  sneeze,  v.  n.  246.    To  emit  wind  audibly 

by  the  nose. 

Sneeze,  sneeze,  s.  Emission  of  wind  audibly  by  the 
nose. 

Sneezewort,  sneez'-Aviirt,  s.    A  plant. 
Snet,  snet,  s.    The  fat  of  a  deer. 
Snick-and-snee,  sulk'-and-snee',       A  combat  with 
knives. 

To  Sniff,  snlf,  v.  n.  To  draw  breath  audibly  by  the 
nof-e. 

To  Snip,  snip,  v.  a.    To  cut  at  once  with  scissars. 
Snip,  snip,  s.  A  single  cut  Avith  scissars ;  a  small  shred 
Snipe,  snipe,        A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill;  a 

looi,  a  blockiiead. 
Snipper,  snip'-piir,  s.  98.    Ono  who  snips. 
Snippet,  snip'-pit,  s.  99.    A  small  part,  a  share. 
Snipsn.ip,  iinip'-yiiiip,  s.    Tart  dialogue. 
Smvkl,  fsMlv'-vl,  s.  102.  Snot,  the  running  of  the  noee 
To  Smvel,  sniv'-vl,  v.  n.    To  run  at  the  nose;  to  cry 

•d!-  children. 

Sniveli.hu,  snlv'-vl-Ar,  8.  98.  A  weeper,  a  weak 
lamenler. 

To  Snork,  snore,  v.  n.  To  breathe  hard  through  the 
nosi;,  as  men  in  ulccp. 

Snori:,  ^nore,  s.  Audible  respiration  of  sleepers  through 
th<:  nohe. 

To  Snort,  ^^tiorl,  v.  n.    To  blow  through  the  nose  as 

a  iiigli  mettled  lior^u. 
Snot,  .snot,  a.    The  mnciia  of  the  nose. 
Snotty,  siiol'-te,  a.    Full  of  snot. 
S%oi  r,  iilioiit,  ».  ul»'i.    The  uoho  of  a  benst;  t!i«^  nose 

of  a  man,  in  contt  mpt ;  the  no.sel  or  end  of  anj  hollow  jiijio. 
Snu'i  TLU,  8iioiit'-«'<l,  a.    Having  a  snout. 


To  Snow,  sno,  v.  a.    To  scatter  like  snow. 
Snowball,  sno'-baU,  s.     A  round  lump  of  congealed 
snow. 

Snowbroth,  sno'-l)rof/«,  s.    Very  cold  liquor. 
Snowdrop,  sno'-drop,  a.    An  early  flower. 
Snow-white,  sno'-hwite,  a.    White  as  enow. 
Snowy,  sno-e,  s.    White  like  snow;  abounding  with 
snow. 

To  Snub,  snitb,  v.  a.    To  check,  to  reprimand;  to  nip. 

Snuff,  snfif,  s.  The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle; 
a  candle  almost  burnt  out;  tlie  lired  wick  of  a  candle 
remaining  alter  the  flame;  resentment  expressed  by  snif- 
fling, perverse  resentment ;  powdered  tobacco  tukeu  by 
the  nose. 

To  Snuff,  snuf,  v.  a.     To  draw  in  with  the  breath; 

to  scent;  to  crop  the  candle. 
To  Snuff,  snfif,  v.  n.    To  snort,  to  draw  breath  by 

the  nose ;  to  sniff  in  contempt. 
Snuffbox,  snfif'-boks,  s.     The  bos  iu  which  snufiF  is 

carried. 

Snuffers,  snuf-ffirz,  s.     The  instrument  with  which 

the  candle  is  clipped. 
To  Snuffle,  snuf'-fl,  v.  n.  405.     To  epeak  through 

the  nose,  to  breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 
To  Snug,  snug,  v.  n.    To  lie  close. 
Snug,  sniig,  a.    Close,  free  from  any  inconvenience ; 

close,  out  of  notice ;  slily  or  insidiously  close. 
To  Snuggle,  snug'-gl,  v.  n.  405.     To  lie  close,  to 

lie  warm. 

So,  so,  ad.    In  the  manner  ;  it  answers  to  As  either 

preceding  or  following;  to  such  a  degree;  in  such  a 
manner;  in  the  same  manner;  thus,  in  this  manner ;  there- 
fore, for  this  reason,  in  consequence  of  this ,  on  these 
terms,  noting  a  conditional  petition ;  provided  that,  on 
condition  that;  in  like  manner,  noting  concession  of  one 
proposition  and  assumption  of  another,  answering  to  As  ; 
it  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning,  weii;  a  word  of  as- 
sumption, thus  be  it;  a  form  ot  petition;  So  so,  an  ex- 
clamation after  something  done  or  known  ;  indiflerently  ; 
not  much  amiss  or  well ;  So  then,  thus  then  it  is  thai, 
therefore. 

To  Soak,  soke,  «,  n.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture;  to 
enter  by  degrees  into  pores;  to  drink  gluttonously  a.ud 
intemperately. 

To  Soak,  soke,  v.  a.  To  macerate  iu  any  moisture, 
to  steep,  to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed,  to  dreucJi ; 
to  drain,  to  exhaust. 

Soap,  sope,  s.  295.    A  substance  used  in  washing. 

Soapboiler,  sope' -boil-fir,  s.  Oue  whose  trade  is  to 
make  soap. 

SoAPWOKT,  sopc'-wiirt,  s.    A  species  of  campion. 

To  Soar,  sore,  v.  n.  295.    To  fly  aloft,  to  tower,  to 

mount,  properly  to  fly  without  visible  action  of  the  wii  gs; 

to  mount  iutellectuallv,  to  tower  with  the  mind;   to  vise 

high.  ^ 

Soar,  sore,  s.    Towering  flight. 

7b  Sob,  sob,  v.  n.    To  he;ive  audibly  with  convulsive 

sorrow,  to  sigh  with  convulsion. 
Sob,  sob,  s.    A  convulsive  sigh,  a  convulsive  act  af 

re-piration  obstructed  by  sorrow. 
SoKEit,    siV-bur,  a.  98.      Temperate,  porticnlarly  iu 

liquors;  not  overpowered  by  drink;  not  mad,  right  in  the 

understanding ;  repuiar,  calm,  free  from  inordinate  passion  ; 

serious,  solemn,  grave, 
ib  Sober,  so'-bur,  v.  a.    To  make  sober. 
Soberly,  so'-bur-le,    ad.      Without  intemperance; 

uifhuutmadnesH;  temperately, moderately ;  coolly, calmly. 
SoBKHNESs,  so'  bilr-nfis,   s.     Temperance  in  drink; 

ealmness,  freedom  from  cnthnsiasin,  coolness. 
SonniKTY,  so-br)'-e-t(',s.  'i'emporancein  drink;  general 

t(;m|)erance  ;  fifcdoui  from  inordinate  passion  ;  calmnotis, 

coolness;  seriousnesH,  gravity. 
So(  CAGH,    sok'-liiijlje,  s.  90.    A  tenure  of  lands  for 

cerliuii  inl'erioiir  or  hiisbauilry  services  to  be  performed 

to  the  lord  of  thv  I've. 
SoriABiLrrv,  so  ^lle-a  bil'-e  te,  s.    Natural  tendency 

to  be  sociublc 
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n6rl67,  not  163— tube  171,  tub  172,  bull  173-611  299— pound  313- f/iin  460,  this  469. 
Sociable,  so'-she-ii-bl,  a.  403.    Fit  to  be  conjoined; 


ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest;  friendly,  familiar; 
inclined  to  company.^ 
Sociable,  s6'-slic-a-bl,  s.     A  kind  of  less  exalted 
Phaeton,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other,  and  a  box  for 
the  driver. 

SociABLEAESS,  s6'-shc-a-bl-nes,  S.  Inclination  to 
company  and  converse;  freedom  of  conversation,  good 
fellowship. 

Sociably,  s6'-she-a-ble,  ad.  Gonversibly,  as  a  com- 
panion. 

Social,  so'-shfil,  a.  357.  Relating  to  a  general  or 
piiblick  interest ;  easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gayety  ;  consisting 
in  union  or  converse  with  another. 

.Socials  ESS,  so'-shal-nCs,  s.  The  quality  of  being  social. 

Society,  so-si'-e-te,  s.  460.  Union  of  many  in  one 
general  interest ;  numbers  united  in  one  interest,  com- 
mtiniiy  ;  compauy,  converse;  partnership,  union  on  equal 
terms. 

SociMA??,  so-sin'-e-an,  s.  One  who  adopts  the  tenets 
of  Socinus. 

Sock,  sok,  s.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and  shoe; 

the  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors. 
Socket,  sok'-lilt,  s.  99.    Any  hollow  pipe,  generally 

the  hollow  of  a  candlestick;  the  receptacle  of  the  eye; 

any  hollow  that  receives  something  inserted. 
Socle,  so'-kl,  s.  405.     With  Architects,  a  flat  square 

member  under  the  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues  and  vases. 

—  See  Codle. 
Sod,  sod,  s.    A  turf,  a  clod. 

Sodality,  so-dal'-e-te,  s.  A  fellowship,  a  fraternity. 
Sodden,  sod'-dn,  105.     The  part.  pass,  of  Seethe. 

iioiled,  seethed. 
To  SoDEH,  sod'-di'ir,  v.  a.  98.    To  cement  with  some 

metallick  matter. 
SoDEii,  sod'-dar,  .<?.    Metallick  cement.  —  See  Solder. 
Soever,  so-ev'-ftr,   ad.  98.     A  word  properly  ioiaed 

with  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  as,  whosoever,  whatsoever, 

howsoever. 

Sofa,  so'-fa,  s.  92.  A  splendid  seat  covered  with 
carpets. 

Soft,  soft,  a.  163.  Not  hard  ;  ductile  ;  flexible,  yielding 
tender,  timorous;  mind,  gentle,  meek,  civil;  placid;  effe 
niinate,  viciously  nice;  delicate,  elegiintJy  tender;  weak, 
simple;  smooth,  flowing. 

i^r  V\  hen  this  word  is  accompanied  by  emotion, it  is  some 
limes  lengthened  into  saioft,  as  Mr.  Siieridau  has  marked 
il;  but  in  other  cases  such  a  pronunciation  borders  on 
vulgarity. 

Soft,  soft,  inierj.    Hold,  stop,  not  so  fast 
To  SoFTEX,  s6f'-fn,  V.  a.  472.    To  make  soft,  to  make 

less  hard;  to  make  Ic*3  lierce  or  obstinate;  to  make  easy 

t<>  compose;  to  make  less  harsh. 
To  Softer,  s6f'-fn,  v.  n.  103.     To  grow  less  hard; 

to  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 
Softet^eh,  s6f-fn-dr,  s.    That  which  makes  soft;  one 

who  palliates. 

Softly,  soft'-le,  ad.  Without  hardness;  not  violently 
notforcibly;  not  loudly;  gently,  placidly ;  mildly,  tenderfy 

Softness,  soft'-ncs,  S.  Quality  contrary  to  hardness 
mildness,  gentleness;  effeminacy,  vicious  delicacy  ;  timor 
•msness,  pusillanimity ;  quality  contrary  to  harshness 
easiness  to  be  affected;  meekness. 

Si>iio,  so-ho',  inierj.  A  form  of  calling  from  a  distant 
place. 

7o  Soil,  s?)il,  v.  a.  299.    To  foul,  dirt,  to  pollute,  to 

8tai»,  to  sully  ;  to  dung,  to  manure. 
Soil,  soil,  s.    Dirt,  spot,  pollution,  foulness;  gronnd 

earth,  considered  with  relation  to  its  vegative  qualities 

land,  country  ;  dung,  compost;  cut  grass  given  to  cattle. 
SoJLiNESS,  soU'-c-nes,  s.    Stain,  foulness. 
SoiLVRE,  soil'-yiire,  s.  113.     Slain,  pollution.  Not 

in  use. 

To  So.TOrilN,  so'-jurn,  v.  n.  314.    T«  dwell  any  where 
for  a  time,  to  live  as  not  at  home,  to  inhiibit  as  not  >u 
settled  habiUilon. 

t5r-  This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  .Tohiison,  a 
variously  accented  by  the  poets ;  but  our  inudern  oi  iho 
piat.H  have  in  general  given  the  accent  to  the  lirst  F^lliible 
of  both  words.   Dr.  Kcnrici,  Perry,  KntlrU,  ami  iSiiciianan 
accfjit  the  second  s>llable;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Shciidan 


Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  \V.  Johnston,  Hailey,  Barclay,  ami 
Penning,  the  lirst.  Mr.  Scott  gives  beta  accents,  but  that 
on  the  lirst  syllable  the  place. 

Sojourn,  so'-jfirn,  s,    A  temporary  rcgidcnoe,  a  easuol 

and  no  settled  habitatioiu 
Sojourner,  so'-ji"irn-ur,  s.    A  temporary  dwelled 
To  Solace,  sol'-iajs,  v.  a.  91.  544.    To  comfort,  to 

cheer,  to  amuse. 
To  Solace,  s«>r-las,  v.  n.    To  take  comfort. 
Solace,  sol'-las,  s.    Comfort,  pleasure,  alleviatiou,  that 
which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Seing  of  the  sun ;  belonging 


Solar,  so'-lar,  544. 
SoLARY,  so-lar-e, 


to  the  sun;  measured  by  the  sun. 
Sold,  sold.    The  pret.  and  pari.  pass,  of  SelL 
Sold,  sold,  s.    Military  pay,  warlike  entertainment. 
SoLDAN,  sol  -dan,  s.    The  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
To  Sc-LDER,  soi'-dur,  V.  a.    To  unite  or  fofSten  with 

any  kind  of  metallick  cement;  to  mend,  to  unite  any 

thiivg  broken. 

Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favour  writing  this  word  witihout 
the  as  it  is  sometiiacs  pronounc€d :  but  the  many  examples 
he  has  brought  where  it  is  spelt  ^^ilh  /,  show  siifllcijently 
how  much  this  orthography  is  established.  It  is  hi^fity 
probable,  that  omitting  the  sound  of  /  in  ih'.a  vfosul' began 
w  ith  mcchanicks;  and  as  the  v.'ordhas  been  lately  little  useii, 
except  in  mechanical  operations,  this  pronunciatids!  has  crept 
into  our  dictionaries,  but  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
liberal  and  metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  ft  is  derivgtl  from 
the  liatin  fiolidare,  the  Italian  aoldare,  or  the  French  sonde:-' : 
and  when  otiier  things  are  ef|ual.  Dr.  Johnson's  rule  of  de- 
riving word,s  rather  from  the  French  than  the  Latin,  is  cct- 
tainly  a  good  one,  but  ought  not  to  overturn  a  settled  or- 
thography, which  has  a  more  original  language  than  the 
French  in  its  favour.  Though  our  orthnepists  agree  in  leav- 
ing out  the  Z,  they  differ  in  pronouncfug  the  o.  Stieridan 
sounds  the  o  as  in  sod;  VV.  Johnston  as  in  sober';  and  Mv. 
\'are8  as  the  diphthongaw.  Mr.  Smith  says,  that  Mr.  Walker 
pronounces  the  /  inthis  word,  but  every  workman  pronounces 
it  as  rhyming  with  fodder:  to  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  workmen  ought  to  take  their  pronunciation  from  scho- 
lars, and  not  scholars  from  workmen. — See  €l€_ff\ 
SoLDEU,  sol'-dt'ir,  Metallick  cement. 
SoLDERER,  sol'-dflr-iir,  s.  One  who  solders  or  mend^. 
Soldier,  sol'-jur,  s.  293.  376.  A  fighting  man,  a  war- 
rior ;  it  is  generally  used  of  the  conmion  men,  as  distinct 
from  the  commanders. 

iZT  J^o  orthoepist,  except  W.  Johnston,  leaves  out  the  / 
inthis  word;  but  1  have  frequently  had  oecasiou  to  differ 
from  this  gentleman,  and  in  this  1  do  devoutly. 
Soldierlike,  sol'-jur-like. 
Soldierly,  sol'-jur-le,  404. 

coming  a  soldier. 
Soldiership,  sol'-jiir-.iihip,     404.  Military  character, 

martial  qualities,  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier. 
Soldiery,  sol'-jslr-e,  s.    Body  of  military  men,  soldiers 

collectively;  soldiership,  martial  skill. 
Sole,  sole,  s.    The  bottom  of  the  foot;  the  bottom  of 

the  shoe;  the  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the  ground;  a 

kind  of  sea  lish. 
To  Sole,  sole,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  soles,  as,  to  Sole 

a  pair  of  shoes. 
Sole,  sole,  a.    Single,  only ;  in  Law,  not  married. 
Solecism,  sol'-e-sizra,  s.  503.    Uulituess  of  one  word 

to  another. 

Solely,  sole'-le,  ad.    Singly,  only.  —  Sec  IVholly. 
Solemn,  sol'-era,  a.  411.    Anniversary,  observed  once 

a  year ;  religiously  grave ;  awful,  striking  with  seriousness ; 

grave,  affectedly  serious. 
Solem\ess,  sol'-li'm-iies. 


a.  Martial,  military,  be- 


cj  '  1-'.  '  ,  "  <  w  S«  Ceremony  or  rite  annual- 

ftOLEMNiTY,  so-iem -iie-ie,  J 

]y  performed-,  religious  ceremony;  awful  ceremony  or  pro- 
cession ;  niannev  ot  acting  awfully  serious;  gravity,  steady 
seriousness;  awful  grandetir,  snberdignity;  affected  gravilv . 
.Solemnization,  s6l-i6m-ne-Zri'-slifiti,  s.  The  act  of 
sol«)nnizing. 

7b  Solemnise,  sor-leni-oize,  «.  a.  To  dignify  by 
particular  formalities,  to  celebrate;  to  perform  religiously 
once  a  year. 

Solemnly,  sol'-lejn-le,  ad.  With  annual  religious  cc- 
rei:«oiiics  ;  witJi  formal  gravity  and  stateiiuess  :  m  iiu  aliecied 
gravity;  with  religious  seriousness. 


SOM 
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To  Solicit,  s6-lis'-slt,  v.  a.    To  importune,  to  entreat 

to  call  to  action,  to  excite;  to  implore,  to  ask;  to  attempt. 

to  try  to  obt  iiu ;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet. —  See  Obedience, 
Solicitation,  so-iis-e-tci'-shi'ui,  s.    laportunity  ;  act 

of  importuning  ;  invitation,  excitement. 
Solicitor,  sa-lis'-it-iir,  s.   KUi.     One  who  petitions 

for  another;  one  who  does  in  Chancery  the  business  which 

is  done  by  attorneys  in  other  courts. 
Solicitous,  go-Ils'-sit-us,  a.  314.     Anxious,  careful, 

concerned. 

Solicitously,  so-lis  -sit-us-le,  ad.  Anxiously,  carefully. 
Solicitude,  s6-lls'-se-tude,  8.    Anxiety,  carefulness. 
Solicitress,  so-ii^'-it-tres,  s.    A  womau  Mho  petitions 
for  another. 

Solid,  sol -id,  a.  Not  fluid ;  not  hollow,  compact,  dense 
having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions ;  strong,  firm  ;  sound 
not  v/eatly;  real,  not  einpt^  ;  true,  not  fallacious,  not  light 
not  superlicial;  grave,  protound. 

Solid,  sol' -id,  s.  544.  In  Physick,  the  part  containing 
the  fluids. 

Solidity,  s6-lid'-e-te,  s.  Fulness  of  matter,  not  hollow- 
ness;  firmness,  hardness,  compactness;  density;  truth, not 
fallaciousness,  intellectual  strength,  certainty. 

Solidly,  sol'-lid-le,  ad.  Firmly,  densely,  compactly; 
truly,  on  good  ground. 

SoLiDJCESS,  sci'-lid-iics,  s.    Firmness,  density. 

Soliloquy,  so-lU'-io-kwe,  s.  A  discourse  made  by 
one  in  solitude  to  him>elt'. 

Solitaire,  sol-lc-ttirc',  s.  A  recluse,  a  hermit;  an  or 
nament  for  the_  iicck. 

Solitarily,  sol'-le-ta-re-le,  ad.  In  solitude,  without 
company. 

Solitariness,  sol'-le-tii-re-nes,  s.  Solitude,  forbear- 
ance of  company,  habitual  retirement. 

Solitary,  sol'-le-tii-re,  a.  Living  alone ;  retired,  gloomy 
dismal;  single. 

Solitary,  sol'-le-ta-re,  s.  One  that  lives  alonc,a  hermit. 

Solitude,  sol'-le-lude,  s.  Lonely  life,  state  of  being 
alone:  a  lone  place,  a  desert. 

Solo,  s6'-1o,  s.     A  tune  played  on  a  single  instrument. 

Solstice,  sol'-stis,  s.  140.  The  point  beyond  which 
the  sun  does  not  go,  the  tropical  point,  the  point  at  which 
the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or  shortest  in  winter;  it  is 
taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the  summer  solstice. 

Solstitial,  sol-stlsh'-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  solstice; 
happening  at  the  solstice. 

Soluble,  sol'-u-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  dissolution  or 
separation  of  parts.  ^  ^ 

Solubility,  sol-u-bil'-e-tc,  s.  Susceptiveness  of  separa- 
tion of  parts. 

To  SoLYE,  solv,  V.  a.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  untie 
an  intellectual  knot. 

Solvency,  sol'-ven-se,  8.    Ability  to  pay. 

Solvent,  sol'-vent,  a.  Having  the  powerto  cause  dis- 
solution ;  able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 

Solviele,  sol'-vc-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be  cleared 
by  reason  or  inquiry.  —  See  JJissolvible. 

Solukd-goose,  so-liind-goose',  s.  A  fowl  in  bigness 
and  feather  very  like  a  tame  goose,  but  his  bill  longer; 
his  wings  also  murh^loiiger. 

Solution,  80-lu'-shun,s.  Disjunction,  separation;  matter 
•liHsolved,  that  which  «M»ntain8  any  thing  dissolved  ;  reso- 
lution of  a  doubt,  removal  of  an  intellectual  difficulty. 

SoLUTiVK,  sol'-u-tiv,  a.  157.  512.  Laxative,  causing 
relaxation. 

Some,  buni,  a.  105.  Mure  or  less,  noting  an  indeter- 
minate (juantity  ;  more  or  fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate 
number;  certain  persons;  Some  is  often  used  abNoiutcly 
for  bome  people;  Some  is  opposed  to  Some,  or  to  Others; 
one,  any,  without  determining  which. 

SOMICBODV,  isum'-l)('»d-»;,  s.  One,  a  person  indiscrimi- 
nate and  undetermined;  a  person  of  consideration. 

SosiKKbET,  i-rmi'-imM-.s<^t,  s.  Corrupted  frojn  somcr- 
i^niilt;  (from  tmnimrr,  a  beam;  and  French,  a  leap.) 

A  leap  by  whirh  a  jumper  thrown  himself  from  a  beam 
and  InrnM  over  liis  lu;iid. 

SoMlillow,  KUin'-Jwn'i,  ad.     One  way  or  other. 

Something,  hftrn'-f/Ziiif;,  «.  4  JO.  a  thing  indeterminate; 
muru  or  iei«b ;  part,  (iisluuce  uut  great.  j 


I  Something,  sum -thing,  ad.    In  some  degree. 
Sometime,  sum' -time,  ad.    Once,  formerly. 
Sometimes,  sdra'-tlmz,  ad.  Now  and  then,  at  onetime  or 

other;  atone  time,oppot;ed  to  Sometimes,  or  to  Another  time. 
Somewhat,  sum'-liwot,  s.  475.  Something,  not  nothing, 

though  it  be  uncertain  what;  more  or  less  ;  pan  greater  or 

less. 

Somewhat,  sum'-liwot,  ad.    In  some  degree. 
Somewhere,  sum'-liware,  ad.    In  one  place  or  other. 
Somewhile,  sum'-Iiwile,  ad.    Once,  for  a  time. 
Somniferous,  som-nlf'-fer-us,  a.    Causing  sleep,  pro- 
curing sleep. 

SoMNiFiCK,  som-nif-flk,  a.  509.    Causing  sleep. 
Somnolency,  sora'-iio-Ien-se,  s.  Sleepiaess,  inclination 
to  sleep. 

Son,  sfm,  s.  165.  A  male  child  correlative  to  father  or 
mother;  descendant,  however  distant;  compellation  of  an 
old  to  a  young  man;  native  of  a  country;  the  second  per- 
son of  the  Trinity ;  product  of  any  thing. 

Son-in-law,  sfiu'-ln-law,  s.  One  married,  to  one's 
daughter. 

SoNSHiP,  sun'-shlp,  s.  Filiation,  the  stat€  of  being  a  son. 

Sonata,  so-na'-ta,  s  *J2.    A  tune. 

Song,  song,  s.  408,  4(}9.  Any  thing  modulated  in  the 
utterance;  a  poem  to  be  modulate  J  to  the  voice;  a  bal- 
lad; a  poem,  lay,  strain;  poetry,  poepy;  notes  of  birds; 
au  old  2?ong,  a  inlle. 

SoNGisii,  s6ng'-Lh,  a.  Containing  songs,  consisting  of 
songs.  A  low  word. 

Songster,  sonj^'-stur,  s.  98.    A  singer. 

Songstress,  song'-strcs,  S.    female  singer. 

Sonnet,  son' -net,  s.  99.    A  small  poem. 

Sonnetteer,  son-net-teer',  s.  A  small  poet,  in  con- 
tempt. 

Soniferous,  so-n1f'-fer-fls,  a.  Givingor  bringing  sound. 
SoNORiFiCK,  son-o-rif'-fik,  a.  509.  Producing  sound. 
Sonorous,  so-no'-rus,  a.  512.    Loud  sounding,  giving 

loud  or  shrill  sound;  high  sounding,  of  raagniiicent  sound. 
Sonorously,  so-no'-rus-le,  ad.  With  high  sound,  with 

magnilicence  of  sound. 
Sonorousness,  so-ntV-rus-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  giving 

sound;  magnilicence  of  sound. 
Soon,  sOon,  ad.  30G.    Before  long  time  be  past,  shortly 

after  any  time  assigned;  early,  opposed  to  late;  readily, 

willingly;  Soon  as,  immediately. 
SooPBERRY,  s5op'-ber-re,  s.    A  plant. 
Soot,  sOOt,  s.  309.    Condensed  or  imbodied  smoke. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  iVares,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  professors  of  this 
lilack  Art  themselves,  against  me  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  1  have  ventured  to  prefer  the  regular  pronunciation 
to  the  irregular.  The  adjective  sooty  has  its  regular  sound 
among  thecorrectcst  speakers,  which  has  induced  Mr.  She- 
ridan to  mark  it  so;  but  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
pronounce  the  substantive  in  one  manner,  and  the  adjective 
der  ved  from  it  by  adding  y,  in  another.  The  other  ortho&- 
pists,  therefore,  who  pronounce  both  these  words  with  the  oo 
like  M,  are  more  consistent  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  not  so  right. 

Sooted,  s6ot'-ed,  a.  Smeared,  manured,  or  covered  with 
soot. 

SooTERKiN,  BcVZ-ter-kin,  s,  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled 
to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  silting  over  their 
stoves. 

Sooth,  Siii)ih,  s.  467.    Truth,  reality.  Obsolete. 

Sooth,  soo^/t,  a.  467.    Pleasing,  delightful. 

To  Sooth,  s06th,  v.  a.  467.    To  flatter,  to  please ;  to 

calm,  to  soften;  to  gratify. 
Soother,  sooth'-ut,  s.    a  flatterer,  one  who  gains  by 

blandishments.         ^  , 
To  S(>oth8AY,  sftfti/i'-sa,  v.  n.    To  predict,  to  foretelK 
Soothsayer,  tib&tli -nii-ur,  s.    A  foreteller,  aprogaos- 

ticator.        „    ,  ,  , 
SooTiNESS,  hftot'-e-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  eooty. 
Sooty,  (!fi>A'-le,  a.    Ureeding  soot;  consisting  of  eoot; 

black,  dark,  dusky.  — See  Stwl. 
Siw,  bop,  s.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor  to  be  eaten;  any 

thing  given  to  pacify. 


nor  167,  not  163 
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To  Sop,  sop,  v,  a.  To  steep  iu  liquor. 
SoPE,  sope.  — See  Soap. 

Soph,  sof,  s.    A  young  man  who  has  been  two  years  at 

the  university. 
SoPHi,  so'-fe,  s.    The  emperor  of  Persia. 
Sophism,  sof -fizm,  5.    A  fallacious  argument. 
Sophist,  sof-fist,  s.  544.  A  professor  of  philosophy. 
SOPHISTER,  sof'-fis-tUr,  s,  98.     A  disputant  fallaciously 

subtle,  au  artful  but  insidious  logician;  a  name  given  to 

those  of  a  certain  class  in  the  university  between  Freshmen 

and  Bachelors. 

Sophistical,  so-fis'-te-kal,  a.  88.  Fallaciously  subtle, 

logically  deceitful.  ^  ^ 

SopnisTiCALLY,  so-fis'-te-kal-e,  ad.    With  fallacious 

subtilty.  ^  ,    \  1 

To  Sophisticate,  so-fis'-te-kate,  v.  a.  To  adulterate, 

to  corrupt  with  something  spurious. 
Sophisticate,  s6-fis'-te-kate,  part.  a.  91.  Adulterate, 


not  genuine.  ^  i     i/  2 

SopiiisTicATioN,  so-fls-te-ka  -shun,  s. 


Adulteration, 


not  genuineness.       ,  ,    ,     ,  „ 
Sophisticator,  so-fis'-te-ka-tur,  s.  521.  Adulterator, 

one  that  makes  things  not  genuine. 
Sophistry,  sof'-fis-tre,  s.  Fallacious  ratiocination. 
SopoRiFEROUS,  s6p-6-rif  -ur-us,  a.  Productive  of  sleep, 

opiate. 

SopoRiFERorsxEss,  sop-o-rlf -ur-us-nes,  s.  518.  527. 

The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 
SoPORiFicK,  sop-6-rit'-fik,  a.  530.  509.  Causing  sleep, 

opiate. 

Sorbs,  sorbz,  The  berries  of  the  sorb  or  servicetree. 
Sorcerer,  sor'-sfir-ur,  S.  98.    A  conjuror,  an  enchan 

ter,  a  magician. 
Sorceress,  s6r'-s6r-es,  s.    A  female  magician,  an  en 

chantress. 

Sorcery,  sor'-ser-e,  s.  555.     Magick,  enchantment, 
conjuration. 

Sord,  sord,  s.  Turf,  grassy  ground. — See  Sod. 
Sordid,  sor'-did,  a.   Foul,  filthy;   mean,  vile,  base 

covetous,  niggardly. 
Sordidly,  sor'-did-le,  ad.  Meanly,  poorly,  covetously 
SoRDiDtvESS,  sor'-did-ncs,  s.     Meanness,  baseness 

Hastiness. 

SoRDivE»  sor-deen  ,  s.  112.    A  small  pipe  put  into  the 

mouth  of  a  truaipet  to  make  it  sound  low  er  or  shriller. 
Sore,  sore,  s.  A  place  tender  and  painful,  aplaceexco 

riated,  an  ulcer. 
Sore,  sore,  a.    Tender  to  the  touch;  tender  to  the  mind 

easily  vexed ;  violent  with  pain,  afllictivoly  vehement. 
Sore,  sore,  afZ.  With  painful  or  dangerous  vehemence. 
Sorel,  so'-ril,  s.  99.    The  buck  is  called  the  first  year 

a  lawn,  the  second  a  pricket,  the  third  a  Sorel 
Sorely,  sore'-le,  ad.    With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or 

distress;  with  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 
SoREXESS,  sore'-nes,  s.    Tenderness  of  a  hurt. 
Sorites  ,  so-ri'-tez,  s.  433.    An  argument  where  one 
proposition  is  accumulated  on  another 


a  sister. 

Sorrel,  sor'-ril,  s.  99.  A  plant  like  dock,  but  having 
an  acid  taste. 

Sorrily,  sor'-re-lc,  ari.  Meanly,  despicably,  wretchedly 
Sorriness,  sor'-re-nes,  s.  Meanness,  despicableness 
Sorrow,  sor'-ro,  s.  327.  Grief,  pain  for  something  past 

sadness,  mourning. 
To  Sorrow,  sor'-ro,  v.  n.    To  grieve,  to  be  sad,  to  be 

dejected. 

Sorrowed,  s5r'-rode,  a.  359.  Accompanied  with  sorrow 
Obsolete, 

Sorrowful,  sor'-ro-ful  a.  Sad  for  something  past, 
mournful,  grieving;  expressing  grief,  acconii)auied  with 
grief. 

Sorry,  sor'-re,  a.    Grieved  for  something  past;  vile, 

•worthies?,  vexatious. 
Sort,  s6rt,  s.    A  kind,  a  species ;  a  manner,  a  form  of 

being  or  acting;  a  degree  ot  any  quality ;  a  class,  or  order 


of  persons;  rank,  condition  above  the  vulgar;  a  lot.  In 

this  la^t  sense  out  of  u«e. 

\^  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this  word  so  as 
to  rhyme  with  j)ort.  This  affectation,  however,  seems  con- 
lined  to  a  few  in  the  ujipcr  ranks  of  life,  and  is  not  likely 
to  descend  to  their  inferiours,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  progress  among  correct  and  classical  speakers. 

it  may  be  observed,  that  the  long  open  0  is  conlined  to 
those  words  where  p  precedes  it,  and  to  the  word  fort. 
To  Sort,  sort,  v.  a.  To  separate  into  distinct  and  pro- 
per classes;  to  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  confusion; 
to  conjoin,  to  put  together  in  distribution ;  to  cull,  to  choose, 
to  select. 

To  Sort,  sort,  v.  n.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the 
same  species;  to  consort,  to  join;  to  suit,  to  lit ;  to  fall  out. 

SoRTANCB,  sor'-tanse,  s.  Suitableness,  agreement.  Kot 
in  use. 

Sortilege,  sor -te-ledje,  s.    The  act  of  drawing  lote. 

Sortition,  sor-tish'-un,  s.    The  act  of  casting  lots. 

SoRTMENT,  sort'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  sorting  distribu- 
tion; a  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 

To  Soss,  SOS,  V.  n.    To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair. 

Sot,  sot,  S.  A  blockhead,  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid  fellow, 
a  dolt;  a  wretch  stupilied  by  drinking. 

To  Sot,  sot,  v,  a.    To  stupify,  to  besot. 

To  Sot,  sot,  v.  n.    To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

Sottish,  sot'-tisli,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  doltish;  dull  wkh 
intemperance. 

S0TTisiiLy,s6t'-tisli-le,  ad.  Stupidly,  dully,  senselessly. 
Sottishness,  sot'-tish-nes,    s.     Dulness,  stupidity, 
sensibility, 

SoucHOKG,  sou-tshong',  s.  The  finest  sort  of  Boheatea. 

Sovereign,  suv'-er-in,  a.  255.  Supreme  in  power, 
having  no  superiour;  supremely  efficacious. 

Sovereign,  suv'-er-in,  s.  165.    Supreme  lord. 

Sovereignly,  suv'-er-iii-le,  ad.  Supremely,  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Sovereignty,  sfiv'-er-in-te,  s.  Supremacy,  highest 
place,  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Sought,  Stiwt,    319.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Seefr. 

Soul,  sole,  s.  318.  The  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit 
ofman;  vital  principle;  spirit,  essence,  principal  part;iu- 
teriour  power ;  a  familiarappellation  joined  to  words  express- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  human  being;  active  power; 
spirit,  tire,  grandeur  of  mind;  intelligent  being  in  general. 

SoULED,  sold,  a.  359.    Furnished  with  mind. 
Soulless,  s6le'-l6s,  a.    Mean,  low,  spiritless. 
Sound,  sound,  a.  313.    Healthy,  hearty;  right,  not  er- 
roneous; stout,  lusty,  valid;  fast,  hearty. 
Sound,  sound,  ad.    Soundly,  heartily,  completely,  fast. 
Sound,  sound,  s.  A  shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be  sounded. 
Sou^D,  sound,  s.    A  probe,  an  instrument  used  by  chi- 

rurgeous  to  feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a.    To  search  with  a  plummet, 

to  try  depth ;  to  try,  to  examine. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  n.    To  try  with  the  sounding  line. 
Sound,  sound,  S.  Any  thing  audible,  a  noise,  that  which 
is  perceived  by  the  ear;  mere  empty  noise  opposed  to 
meaning. 

To  Sound,  sound,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise,  to  emit  a 

noise;  to  exhibit  by  likeness  of  sound. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  make  a  noise,  to 
play  on;  to  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound;  to  celebrate  by 
sound.  ^  ^ 

Soundboard,  sound'-bord,  s.    Board  which  propagates 

the  sound  in  organs. 
Sounding,  sound'-ing-,  a.  410.     Sonorous,  having  a 

magnificent  sound.  ^  ^ 

Sounding-board,  sound'-lng-bord,  s.    The  canopy  of 

the  pulpit;  Ibe  ceiling  over  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Soundly,  sound'-le,  ad.    Healthily,  heartily  ;  lustily ; 

stoutly,  strongly;  truly,  rightly;  fast,  closely. 
Soundness,  sound'-nes,  s.    Health,  heartiness  ;  truth, 

rectitude,  incorrupt  state;  strength,  solidity. 
Soup,  soOp,  s.  315.  Strong  decoction  of  flesh  for  the  table. 
Sour,  sour,  a.  313.    Acid,  austere  ;  harsh  of  temper, 
crabbed,^  peevish ;  afflictive,  painful ;  expressing  discontent. 
Sour,  sour,  S.    Acid  substance. 
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To  make  acid;  to  make  harsh 


To  Soi  R,  sour,  V.  a. 
to  make  uneasv,  to  make  less  pleasing  ;  to  make  discoutented 

To  SouB,  sour,  v,  n.  To  become  acid;  to  grow  peev- 
ish or  crabbed. 

Soi  RCE,  6(U'se,  s.  318.  Spring,  fountaia-head  ;  original, 
first  producer, 

^  Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted  to  give  the 
French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word  and  its  compoun  ' 
ressource,  as  if  written  soorce  and  resoorce;  but  as  this  is 
contrary^  to  analogy,  so  it  is  to  general  usage.  Sherid 
TVares,  Smith,  and  VV.  Johnston,  give  the  same  sound  to 
both  these  words  as  I  have  done.  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  same 
sound  to  source  J  and,  as  well  as  I  can  guess  from  the  blind 
ness  of  the  print,  to  resource  also.   Mr.  Scott  gives  both 
sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  first :  Keurick  only  gives 
source  the  sound  of  soorce,  and  the  diphthong  ouia  ressoarce. 
the  same  sound  as  in  hour,  town,  etc. 
Sourish,  sour'-Ish,  a.    Somewhat  sour. 
Sourly,  sour'-le,  ad.    With  acidity;  with  acrimony. 
SoiRXESS,  sour'-nes,  s.    Acidity,  austereness  of  taste 

asperity,  harshness  of  temper. 
Sous,  souse,  or  soo,  8.  315.    A  small  denomiaation  of 

French  money. 

t3=  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  vulgar ;  the 
second  is  pure  French,  and,  as  such,  is  no  more  entitled  tq  a 
place  in  an  English  Dictionary,  than  the  word  penny  is  in  a 
French  one. 

Souse,  souse,  s.  S13.    Pickle  made  of  salt;  any  thing 

kept  parboiled  in  a  salt  pickle. 
To  Souse,  souse,  v.  n.    To  fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 
To  Souse,  souse,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  sudden  violence, 

as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 
Souse,  souse,  ad.    With  sudden  violence.    A  low  word 
SouTERRAEV,  soO-tgr-rane',  s.  315.  A  grotto  or  cavern 

in  the  ground. 

South,  south,  S.  313.  The  part  where  the  sun  is  to  us 
at  noon  ;  the  southern  regions  of  the  globe ;  the  wind  that 
blows  from  the  south. 

South,  south,  a.  313.    Sonthem,  meridional. 

South,  south,  ad.    Towards  the  south ;  from  the  south 

Southing,  souTn'-ing,  a.    Going  towards  the  south. 

Southeast,  s6ut/t-eest',  s.  The  point  between  the  east 
and  south. 

Southerly,  sfiTH-ur-lo,  or  souTn'-ur-le,  a.  Belong 
ing  to  any  of  the  points  denominated  from  the  south,  not 
absolutely  southern;  lying  towards  the  south;  coming 
from  about  the  south. 

\tr  The  diphthong  in  this  and  the  following  word  has  fallen 
into  contraction  by  a  sort  of  technical  sea  pronunciation ; 
but  both  of  them  seem  to  be  recovering  their  true  dipl: 
thongal  sound,  though  the  latter  seems  farther  advanced 
towards  it  than  the  former, 

Southern,  south' -urn,  or  suTji'-urp,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  south,  meridional;  lying  towards  the  south;  coming 
from  the  south. 

Southernwood,  si'iTH'-urn-wud,  s,    A  plant. 

SouTHMOST,  sou</i'-most,  «.  Farthest  towards  the  south. 

SouTiiSAY,  souf/i'-sa,  8.  315.  Prediction;  properly 
Soothsay. 

To  Souths  AY,  south' -Sd,  v.  n.    To  predict. 
Soothsay. 

Southsayer,  souffe'-sa-ur,  s.    A  predicter; 

Soothsayer. 

Southward,  south' --wXrH,  (yr  suTH'-urdjCwi,  Towards 
the  south. 

Southwest,  so6t/t-w£-st',  «.  Point  between  the  south 
and  west. 

Sow,  sou,  8.  322.    A  female  pig,  the  female  of  a  boar  ; 

an  oblong^ mass  of  lead;  an  insect,  a  millepede. 
lo  Sow,  80,  V.  n.  324.    To  scatter  seed  in  order  to  a 

barvcbt 

To  Sow,  80,  V.  a.  Part.  pass.  .Soiim.  To  scatter  in  the 
ground  in  order  to  growth;  to  spread,  to  propafratc;  to 
impiegnate  or  htock  with  need;  to  bcHprinkle.-See  Uowt. 

Jo  .Sow,  HO,  V.  a.  (From  suo,  Latin.)  Part. pass.  A'ow;t(/. 
'I'ft  join  by  nerdle work. 

To  S()WCK,  Koi'iM!,  V.  a.  323.    To  throw  into  the  water. 

SowEii,  fio-rtr,  s.  98.  He  that  Hprinklcs  the  seed;  a 
Hcatt<;r»;r;  a  lirredcr,  a  promoter. 

Sowi  \N,  hoiV-lnz,  «.  32o. 
■ouiovthat  Muurcd. 


See 


properly 


Flummery  made  of  oatmeal. 


n6  1C2,  niSve  164, 

To  SowL,  soul,  u.a.323.  To  pull  by  the  ears.  Obsolete 
Sown-,  soiie,  s.    The  part,  of  To  Sow. 
Sowthistle,  sou -t/ils-sl,  s.  472.    a  weed. 
Space,  spase,  s.    Room,  local  extension;  any  quantity 

of  place;  quantity  of  time ;  a  small  time;  a  while. 
Spacious,  spa'^slnls,  a.  357.    Wide,  extensive,  roomy. 
Spaciousness,  spa -shus-nCs,  s.    Roominess,  wide  ex- 
tension. 

Spaddle,  spad'-dl,  s.  40d.    A  little  spade. 
Spade,  spade,  s.  73.    The  instrument  of  digging;  a  suU 
of  cards. 

Spadille,  spa-dir,  ».  The  ace  of  spades  at  ombre  and 
quadrille. 

Spake,  spake.    The  old  pret.  of  Speak. 
Spalt,  spait,  S.    A  white,  scaly,  shining  stone,  frequently 

used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 
Span,  span,  s.    The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to 
the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended ;  any  short  duratioiu 
To  Span,  span,  v.  a.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended ; 
to  measure. 

Spancounter,  span'-ltoun-tur,    i        .    ,      .  , .  i. 
Spanparthing,  sputi'-far-THing,  ]       ^  ^^^^ 
money  is  thrown  within  a  span  or  mark. 

Spangle,  spang' -gl,  s.  405.    A  small  plate  or  boss  of 

shining  metal ;  any  thing  sparkling  and  shining. 
To  Spangle,  spang'-gl,  v.  a.  To  besprinkle  with  spangles 

or  shining  bodies, 
Spaniel,  span'-yel,  s.  113.  281.     A  dog  used  for 
sport  in  the  field,  remarkable  for  sagacity  and  obedieoue ; 
a  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

To  Spank,  spangk,  v.  a.  408.  To  strike  with  the  open 
hand. 

Spanker,  spangV-ur,  s.    A  small  coin. 
Spar,  spar,  s.  78.    Marcasite;  a  small  Learn,  the  bAr 

of  a  gate. 

To  Spar,  spar,  v.  n.  To  fight  like  cocks  with  prelu- 
sive strokes.^ 

To  Spar,  spar,  v.  a.  To  shut,  to  close,  to  bar.  Ob- 
solete. 

To  Spare,  spare,  v.  a.  To  use  frugally;  to  save  for 
any  particular  use;  to  do  without;  to  lose  willingly;  t» 
omit,  to  forbear;  to  use  tenderly,  to  treat  with  pity;  to 
grant,  to  allow. 

To  Spare,  spare,  v.  n.  To  live  frugally,  to  be  parsir- 
nionious;  to  forbear,  to  be  scrupulous;  to  use  mercy,  to 
forgive,  to  be  tender. 

Spare,  spare,  a.     Scanty,  parsimonious  ;  superfluous, 

unwanted;  lean,  wanting  fiesh. 
Sparer,  spa -riir,  s.  98.    One  who  avoids  expense. 
Sparerib,  spare'- rib,  s.  Some  part  cutoff  from  the  ribs. 
Spargefaction,  spar-je-fak'-shi\n,  s.     The  act  of 
sprinkling. 

Sparing,  spa'-ring,  a.   410.    Scarce;  scanty;  pa»- 

simonious. 

Sparingly,  spa'-rlng-le,  ad.  Frugally,  parsimoniously; 
with  abstinence;  not  with  great  frequency;  cautiously, 
tenderly. 

Spark,  spark,  s.  78.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  kind- 
led matter;  any  thing  shining;  any  thing  vivid  or  active ; 
a  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man. 

To  Spark,  spark,  v.  n.    To  emit  particles  of  fire,  to 

sparkle. 

Sparkful,  spark'-ful,  a.    Lively,  brisk,  airy. 
Si'ARKiSH,  epfirk'-inh, a.  Airy, gay;  showy, welKdressed, 
fine. 

Sparkle,  S])s\r'-kl,  s.  405.    A  spark,  a  small  particle 

of  fire;  any  luminous  particle. 
To  Sparkle,  spfir'-kl,  v.  n.    To  emit  sparks;  to  iesm 

in  HparlvK  ;  to  shine;  to  gliltrr. 
Sparkli\gly,  spftrk'-ling-lc,  ad.     With  vivid  and 

twinkling  lustre. 
Sparklingness,  8park'-llng-n£s,  s.  Vivid  and  twinkling 
luHlrc. 

Sparrow,  spar'-ro,  s.  87.  327.    A  small  bird. 
Spauuowiiawk,  bpar'-ro-hawk,  «.    The  female  of  the 

muukct-liawk. 
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Sparrowgrass,    spar'-ro-griis,  S.     Corrupted  from 

Asparagus,  which  see. 
Sparry,  spar-re,  a.  82.    Consisting  of  spar. 
Spasm,  spazm,  s.    Convulsion,  violent  and  involuntary 

contraction. 

Spasmodick,  spaz-mod'-ik,  a.  509.  Convulsive. 

Spat,  spat.    The  pret.  of  Spit.  Obsolete. 

To  Spatiate,  spa'-she-ate,  v.  n.  To  rove,  to  range,  to 
ramble  at  large. 

To  Spatter,  spat'-tiir,  v.  a.  98.  To  sprinkle  with 
dirt,  or  any  thing  offensive;  to  throw  out  any  thing  offen- 
sive; to  asperse,  to  defame. 

To  Spatter,  spat'-tfir,  v.  n.  To  spit,  to  sputter,  as  at 
any  thing  nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Spatterdashes,  spat'-tiir-dash-iz,  5.  Coverings  for 
the  legs  by  which  the  wet  is  kept  off. 

Spattlixg-poppy,  spat'-ling-pop'-pe,  S.  White  behen, 
a  plant. 

Spati  la,  spat'-tshu-la,  s.  92.  461.  A  spattle,  or  slice, 

used  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons  in  spreading  plasters  or  in 

stirring  medicines. 
Spavin,  spav'-ln,  s.    This  disease  in  horses  is  a  bony 

excrescence  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone,  that  grows  on  the 

inside  of  the  hough. 
Spaw,  spaw,  s.  219.    A  place  famous  for  mineral  waters, 

any  mineral  water. 
To  Spawl,  spawl,  v.  n.    To  throw  moisture  out  of  the 

mouth. 

Spawl,  spiWl,  s.  219.  Spittle,  moisture  ejected  from  the 
mouth. 

Spawn,  spawn,  s.  219.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs  ; 
any  product  or  offspring 


a. 


To  Spawx,  spawn,  v.  a. 

to  generate,  to  bring  forth 
To  Spaavn,  spawn,  v.  n. 

to  issue,  to  proceed. 
Spawxer,  spawn -iir,  s.  9 
To  Spay,  spa,  v.  a.  220. 


To  produce  as  fishes  do  eggs: 
To  issue  as  eggs  from  fish ; 


That  which  makes 
appropriated  to  the 


The  female  fish. 
To  castrate  female  animals. 
To  Speak,  speke,  v.  n.  227.  Pret.  Spake  or  Spoke; 
part.  pass.  SpoJcen.  To  utter  articulate  sounds,  to  express 
thoughts  by  words ;  to  harangue,  to  make  a  speech ;  to 
talk  for  or  against,  to  dispute;  to  discourse,  to  make  men- 
tion ;  to  give  sound ;  to  Speak  with,  to  address,  to  con- 
verse with. 

To  Speak,  speke,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth,  to 
pronounce ;  to  proclaim ,  to  celebrate ;  to  address,  to  ac- 
cost; to  exhibit. 

Speakable,  spe'-ka-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  he  spoken ; 
having  the  power  of  speech. 

Speaker,  spe-ki'ir,  s.  98.  One  who  speaks ;  one  who 
speaks  in  any  particular  manner;  one  who  celebrates,  pro- 
claims, or  mentions  ;  the  prolocutor  of  the  commons. 

Speaking-trumpet,  gpe'-klng-trump'-it,  s.  99.  410. 
Trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may  be  propagated  to  a  great 
distance. 

Spear,  spere,  S.  227.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point, 
used  in  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance;  a  lance  generally 
with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 

To  Spear,  spere,  v.  a.    To  kill  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 
To  Spear,  spere,  v.  n.    To  shoot  or  sprout. 
Speargrass,  spere'-gras,  s.    Long  stiff  grass. 
Spearmaw,  spere'-man,  s.  88.    One  who  uses  a  lance 
in  fight. 

Spearmint,  spere'-mint,  s.  A  plant,  a  species  of  mint. 
Spearwort,  spere'-wurt,  s.    An  herb. 

Special,  sp^sh'-al,  a.  357.  Noting  a  sort  or  species 

fiarticular,  peculiar ;  appropriate,  designed  for  a  particu- 
ar  purpose;  extraordinary,  uncommon ;  chief  in  excellence 
Specially,  sp§sh'-al-c,  ad.  Particularly  above  others : 

not  in  a  common  way,  peculiarly. 
Specialty,  spesh'-al-te,  j 
Speciality,  spSsh-e-al'-e-te,) 

Species,  spe'-shez,  ».  433.  A  sort,  a  subdivision  of  a 
general  term;  class  of  nature,  single  order  of  beings ;  ap- 
pearance to  the  senses;  representation  to  the  mind;  cir 
culating  money  ;  simples  that  have  place  in  a  compound. 

Specific,  spe-slf -!k,  a.   A  specific  medicine. 


s.  Particularity. 


Specifical,  spe-sif -fe-kal,  | 

Specifick,  spc-sif-fik,  509  ) 
a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it  is 
cure  of  some  particular  distemper. 

Specifically,  spe-sir-fe-kal-e,  ad.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  constitute  a  species,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  species. 

To  Specificate,  spe-sif -fe-kate,  v.  a.  To  mark  by 

notation  of  distinguishing  particularities. 
Specification,  spes-se-l'e-ka -shun,  s.  Di5-tinct  nota- 
tion, determination  by  a  peculiar  mark  ;  particular  mention. 
To  Specify,  spCs'-se-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  mention,  to  show 

by  some  particular  mark  of  distinction. 
Specimen,  spes'-se-nien,  s.  503.    A  sample,  a  part  of 

any  thing  exhibited  that  the  rest  may  be  known. 
Specious,  spe'-shus,  a.  357.    Showy,  pleasing  to  the 

view  ;  plausible  ;  superficially,  not  solidly  right. 
Speciously,  spe'-slius-le,  ad.  With  fair  appearance. 
Speck,  sp6k,  s.    A  small  discoloration,  a  spot. 
To  Speck,  spek,  v.  a.    To  spot,  to  stain  in  drops. 
Speckle,  spek'-kl,  s.  405.    Small  speck,  little  spot. 
To  Speckle,  spek'-kl,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  small  spots. 
Spectacle,  spek'-ta-kl,  s.  405.  A  show,  a  gazing-stock, 

any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminently  remarkable ; 

any  thing  perceived  by  the  sight;  in  the  Plural,  glasses 

to  assist  the  siglit. 
Spectacled,  spek'-ta-kld,  a.  359.    Furnished  with 

spectacles. 

Spectator,  spek-ta'-tur,  s.  76.  521,  A  looker  on,  a 
beholder. 

Spectatorship,  spek-ta'-tur-ship,  s.  Act  of  beholding. 

Spectre,  spek'-tfir,  s.  416.  Apparition,  appearance 
of  persons  dead. 

Spectrum,  spek'-trum,  s.    An  image,  a  visible  form. 

Specular,  spck'-ku-lar,  a.  88.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  mirrour  or  looking-^lass ;  assisting  sight. 

To  Speculate,  spek'-ku-late,  v.  n.  91.  To  meditate, 
to  contemplate;  to  take  a  view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind. 

To  Speculate,  spek'-ku-late,  v.  a.  To  consider  at- 
tentively, to  look  through  with  the  mind. 

Speculation,  spek-u-la'-shun,  s.  Examination  of  the 
eye,  view;  mental  view,  intellectual  examination, contem- 
piation;  a  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation;  men- 
tal scheme  not  reduced  to  practice ;  power  of  sight. 

Speculative,  spek'-ku-la-tiv,  a.  512.  Given  to  spe- 
culation, contemplative;  theoretical,  not  practical. 

Speculatively,  spfik'-ku-la-tlv-le,  ad.  Contempla- 
tively, with  meditation ;  ideally,  theoretically ,  not  prac- 
tically. 

Speculator,  gpek'-ku-la-tur,  s.  521.  One  who  forma 
theories ;  an  observer,  a  contemplator ;  a  spy,  a  watcher. 

Speculatory,  sp§k'-ku-la-tur-e,  a.  512.  Exercising 
speculation. 

Speculum,  spek'-ku-liim,  s.  503.  A  mirrour,  a  looking- 
glass. 

Sped,  sped.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Speed.  See 
Mistaken. 

Speech,  speetsh,  s.  24:6.  The  power  of  articulate  ut- 
terance, the  power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  vocal  words ; 
language,  words  considered  as  expressing  thoughts ;  parti- 
cular language  as  distinct  from  others;  any  thing  spoken ; 
talk,  mention;  oration,  harangue. 

Speechless,  spcetsh'-les,  a.  Deprived  of  the  power  of 
speaking,  made  mute  or  dumb;  mute,  dumb. 

To  Speed,  speed,  v.  n.  246.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 
Speed  and  Speeded.  To  make  haste,  to  move  with  celer- 
ity; to  have  success;  to  have  any  condition  good  or  bad. 

To  Speed,  speed,  v.  a.  To  despatch  in  haste;  to  de- 
spatch, to  destroy,  to  kill;  to  hasten,  to  put  into  quick  mo- 
tion; to  execute,  to  despatch;  to  assist,  to  help  forward^ 
to  make  prosperous. 

Speed  ,  speed,  s.  Quickness,  celerity,  haste ,  hurry, 
despatch;  the  course  or  pace  of  ahorse  ;  success,  event. 

Speedily,  speed'-e-le,  ad.    With  haste,  quickly. 

Speediness,  speed'-e-nis,  s.  The  quality  of  being  speedy. 

Speedwell,  speed'-well,  s.    A  plant. 

Speedy,  speed'-e,  a.  Quick,  swift,  nimble,  quick  of 
despatch. 

Lll 
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Spell,  spell,  s.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of 
occult  power ;  a  turn  of  work. 

To  Spell,  sp6ll,  v.  a.  To  write  with  the  proper  letters ; 
to  read  by  naming  letters  singly;  to  charm. 

To  Spell,  spell,  v.n.  To  form  words  of  letters ;  to  read. 

Spelter,  spelt'-ur,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  semiraetal. 

To  Spend,  spend,  v.  a.  To  consume,  to  lay  out;  to 
bestow  as  expense,  to  expend;  to  effuse;  to  squander,  to 
lavish;  to  pass;  to  waste,  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue,  to  harass. 

To  Spend,  spend,  v.  n.  To  make  expense;  to  prove  in 
the  use;  to  be  lost  or  wasted. 

Spender,  spend'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  spends ;  a  pro- 
digal, a  lavisher. 

Spendthrift,  spend'-tftrift,  s.  A  prodigal,  a  lavisher. 

Sperm,  sperm,  s.  Seed,  that  by  which  the  species  is 
continued. 

Spermaceti,  sper-ma-se'-te,  S.  (Corruptedly  pro- 
nounced Parmasity.) 

fSr  When   Shakespeare  makes  Hotspur  describe  a  fop 

using  this  word, 

"And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth, 
"  Was  parmasitty  for  an  inward  bruise." — 

it  is  highly  probable  this  was  not  a  foppish  pronunciation, 

but  that  which  generally  obtained  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 

and  has,  among  the  vulgar,  been  continued  to  ours. 

Spermatical,  sper-raat'-te-kal. 

Sperm  ATI  CK,  sper-mat'-tik,  509 
sisting  of  seed;  belonging  to  the  sperm. 

Spermatize,  sper'-ma-tlze,  v.  n.    To  yield  seed. 

Spermatocele,  sper-mat'-to-sele,  s.  A  rupture,  oc- 
casioned by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  vessels.  See 
Hydrocele. 

To  Sperse,  sperse,  v.  a.    To  disperse,  to  scatter. 
To  Spet,  spet,  V.  a.    To  bring  or  pour  abundantly.  Not 
in  use. 

To  Spew,  spu,  v.  a.  265.  To  vomit,  to  eject  from  the 
stomach;  to  eject,  to  cast  forth;  to  eject  with  loathing. 

To  Spew,  spu,  v.n.    To  vomit,  to  ease  the  stomach. 

To  Sphacelate,  sfas'-se-late,  v.  a.  To  affect  with  a 
gangrene. 

Sphacelus,  sfas'-se— lus,  s.  A  gangrene,  a  mortification. 

Sphere,  sfere,  «.  A  globe,  an  orbicular  body,  a  body 
of  which  the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance  from  every  point 
of  the  circumference;  any  globe  of  the  mundane  system ;  a 
globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky  ;  orb,  circuit  of  mo- 
tion ;  province,  compass  of  knowledge  or  action. 

To  Sphere,  sfere,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  sphere;  to  form 
into  roundness. 

Spherical,  stcr'-re-kal, 


a.  Seminal,  con- 


Spherick,  sfer'-rlk.  509. 


a.    Round,  orbicular,  glo- 


S.  Roundness,  ro 


bular;  planetary,  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  planets. 
Spherically,  sfer -re-kal-e,  ad.  In  form  of  a  sphere 
Sphericalness,  sfer'-re-kal-nes, 
Sphericity,  sfe-rls'-e-te, 

tundity. 

Spheroid,  sfe'-rold,  s.    A  body  oblong  or  oblate,  ap 

proaching  to  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
Spheroidal,  sfe-roe'-dal,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a 

spheroid. 

Spheroidical,  sfe-roid'-e-kal,  a.    Having  the  form  of 

a  spheroid. 
Spherule,  sf^r'-ule,  s.    A  little  globe. 
Sphinx,  nfingks,  s.    The  Sphinx  was  a  famous  monster 

in  Egypt,  having  the  face  of  a  virgin  and  the  body  ol 

a  lion. 

Si' H  E,  spisc,  S.  A  vegetable  production  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate,  an  aromutick  uubstauce 
used  in  sauces  ;  a  small  quantity. 

To  Spick,  8pi«c,  v.  a.    To  season  with  spice. 
Spicer,  Bpi'-nur,  s.  98.     One  who  deals  in  spice. 
Spicerv,  spi'  hAr-  e,  s.    The  commodity  of  spicca ;  a 

repoMltory  of  npiccH. 
Spick-a\d-spa%,  Hpik'-iind-span',  a.    Quito  new,  now 

firtit  UHcd. 

SiMCKNKL,  uplk'-n^l,  a.  The  herb  baldmony  orbcarwort. 
Spicv,  Kpl'-s/',  a.    I'ro<luc;ing  spice,  nbounding  with  aro- 
maticksi  aromatick,  having  the  qualities  of  iipicc. 


A  plant  with  a  lily  - 


To  fasten  with  long  nails  ;  to 


Spider,  spl'-dar,  s.  98. 

for  flies. 

Spidekwort,  spl'-dur-wOrt,  s. 

flower  composed  of  six  petals. 
Spignel,  spig^'-nel,  s.    A  plant. 

Spigot,  spig'-ut,  s.  166.  A  pin  or  peg  put  into  the  faucet 

to  keep  iu  the  liquor. 
SpiiiE,  spike,  s.    An  ear  of  corn;  a  long  nail  of  iron  or 

wood,  a  long  rod  of  iron  sharpened;  a  smaller  species  of 

lavender. 
To  Spike,  spike,  v.  a. 

set  with  spikes. 
Spikeivard,  splke'-nard,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant;  the 

oil  produced  from  the  plant. 

Mr.  Elphinstoii  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  pronoun- 
ces the  i  short  in  this  word;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  W.  Johnston,  and  Ruchanan,  preserve  it  long  as  in 
spike  ;  and  though  I  am  well  aware  of  the  common  idiom  of 
our  proiuuiciation  to  shorten  the  simple  in  the  compound,  see 
Knowledire,  yet  I  think  this  idiom  ought  not  to  be  sought  after, 
when  not  established  by  custom. 

Spill,  spill,  s.    A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of 

iron;  a  small^  quantity  of  money. 
To  Spill,  spill,  v.  a.     To  shed,  to  lose  by  shedding ; 

to  throw  av\ay. 
To  Spill,  spill,  v.  n.     To  waste,  to  be  lavish;  to  be 

shed,  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 
Spilth,  spilf/i,  s.     Any  thing  poured  out  or  wasted. 

Not  in  use. 

To  Spin,  spin,  v.  a.  Pret.  Spun,  or  Span.  Part. 
Spun.  To  draw  out  into  threads ;  to  form  threads  by  drawing 
out  and  twisting  any  lilamentous  matter;  to  protract,  to 
draw  out;  to  form  by  degrees,  to  draw  out  tediously. 

To  Spin,  spin,  v.  n.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spinning; 
to  stream  out  in  a  thread  or  small  current ;  tomovcround 
as  a  spindle. 

Spinage,  spin'-nidje,  s.  90.    A  plant. 

Spinal,  spl'-nal,  a.  88.    Helonging  to  the  back  bone. 

Spindle,  spin'-dl,  s.  405.  The  pin  by  which  the  thread 
is  formed,  and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated;  a  long  slen- 
der stalk ;  any  thing  slender. 

Spindleshanked,  spin'-dl-shangkt,  a.  Having  small 
legs.  ^         ^ , 

Spindletree,  spin'-tU-tree,  s.    Prickwood,  a  plant. 

Spine,  spine,  s.    The  back  bone. 

Spinel,  spl'-nCl,  s.    A  sort  of  mineral. 

Spinet,  spin -net,  s.  A  small  harpsichord;  an  instrument 
with  keys. 

Spinifehous,  spl-nif'-fer-us,  a.    Hearing  thorns. 
Spinner,  spin'-niir,  s.  98.    One  skilled  in  spinning ;  a 

garden  spider  wiih  long  jointed  legs. 
Spinning-wheel,  spin'-ning-hwcel,  s.    The  wheel 

by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the  rock,  the  thread  is  drawn. 
Spinosity,  spi-nos'-se-te,  S.    Crabbedness,  thorny  or 

briary  perplexity. 
Spinous,  spi'-nus,  a.  314.  Thorny,  full  of  thorns. 
Spixster,  spins'-tur,  s.  98.    A  M  oman  that  spins ;  the 

general  term  for  a  ^irl  or  maiden  woman. 
Spinstry,  splns'-tre,  s.    The  work  of  spinning. 
Spii^y,  spi'-ne,  a.    Thorny,  briary,  perplexed. 
Spiracle,  spir'-ii-kl,  s.  109.  A  breathing  hole,  a  vent, 

a  small  aperture. 

fif-  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  quantity  of 
the  i  in  the  lirstsy  liable  of  this  word,  because  I  think  the  s-ame 
antepenultimate  accent,  which  shortens  the  o  in  oracle,  and 
tlie  t  in  miracle,  ought  to  have  the  same  influence  in  the 
word  in  question.  5U;). 

Spiral,  spt'-ral,  a.  88.  Curve,  winding,  circularly  in- 
volved. 

Spirally,  spi'-ral-e,  ad.    In  a  spiral  form. 

Spire,  spire,  s.  A  curve  line,  any  thing  wreathed  or 
contortecl,  a  curl,  n  twist,  a  wreath;  any  thing  growing  up 
taper,  a  round  pyramid,  a  steeple;  the  top  or  uppermost 
point. 

To  Spire,  sj)!re,  v.  n.    To  shoot  up  pyramidically. 

SiMiirr,  spir-it,  S.  109.  Hreath,  wind  in  motion;  an  im- 
material Mubstance ;  the  soul  (ifman  ;  an  apparition  ;  nrdnur, 
c<turage;  geniuf,  vigour  (if  mind;  intellectual  powers  dis- 
tinct Ironi  the  body;  Henlinient;  eagerness^  desire;  man 
of  activity,  mau  of  life;  that  which  gives  vigour  or  cheer- 
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fulnes  to  the  mind;  any  thin^  eminently  pare  and  refined; 
that  which  hath  power  or  energy  ;  an  inflammable  liquor 
raised  by  disiiilation. 

jrj"  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i  in  this  word  and  all  it? 
compounds  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  of  e  in  merit:  but  a 
very  laudable  attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  restored  the 
t  to  its  true  sound;  and  now  «;)trit,  sounded  as  if  written  ^pe- 
nt, begins  to  grow  vulgar.  See  Principles,  JNo.  108, 109, 110, 
and  the  word  Miracle. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  have  given 
into  this  false  sound  of  i,  109  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  have  given  it  the  true  sound  ;  and  Mr.  i\area  very 
justly  thinks  that  this  w  ord,  niiracle ,  and  cistern,  are  now 
more  frequently  and  properly  heard  w  ith  the  short  sound  of  i. 
To  Spirit,  spir'-it,  v.  a.     To  animate  or  actuate  as 

a  spirit ;  to  excite,  to  animate,  to  encourage ;  to  draw,  to 

entice. 

Spirited,  spir'-It-ed,       Lively,  full  of  fire. 
Spiritedness,  spir'-it-ed-nes,  S.    Disposition  or  make 
of  mind. 

Spiritfi'lness,  spir'-it-ful-nes,  s.  Sprightlineas,  live- 
liness. 

Spiritless,  spir'-It-les,  a.    Dejected,  low,  deprived  of 

vigour,  depressed. 
Spiritous,  spir'-it-us,  a.    Refined,  advanced  near  to 

spirit. 

Spiritousxess,  spir'-it-us-nes,  s.  Fineness  and  activity 
of  parts. 

Spiritual,  spir'-it-tshu-al ,  a.  461.  Distinct  from 
matter,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  mental ,  intellectual ;  not 
gross,  refined  from  external  things,  relative  only  to  the 
mind ;  not  temporal,  relating  to  the  things  of  heaven. 

Spirituality,  spir-it-tshu-al'-e-te,  s.  Immateriality, 
essence  distinct  from  matter;  intellectual  nature;  acts  in- 
dependent of  the  body,  pure  acts  of  the  soul,  mental  refine- 
ment; that  which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an  ecclesiastick. 

Spiritualty,  spir'-it-tshu-al-te,  s.  Ecclesiastical  body 

Spiritualization,  spir-it-tshu-al-e-za -shQn,  s.  Act 
of  spiritualizing. 

To  Spiritualize,  spir'-it-tshu-al-lze,  v.  a.  To  refine 
the  intellect,  to  purify  from  the  feculencies  of  the  world 

Spiritually,  spir'-it-tshu-al-le,  ad.  Without  corpo 
real  grossness,  w  ith  attention  to  things  purely  intellectual. 

Spirituous,  spir'-it-tshu-iis,  a.  Having  the  quality  ol 
spirit,  tenuity  and^ activity  ofijarts;  lively, gay,  vivid, airy 


Spitted,  splt'-ted,  a.  Shot  out  into  length,  putonaepit. 
Spitter,  spit'-tur,  s.  98.  One  who  puts  meat  on  a  spit; 

one  who  spits  with  his  mouth;  a  young  deer. 
Spittle,  spit'-tl,  s.  405.    (Corrupted  iiom  Hospital.) 

Not  in  use. 

pittle,  sp!t'-tl,  s.    Moisture  of  the  month. 
Spitve.mom,  splt'-ven-um,  s.    Poison  ejected  from  the 
mouth. 

To  Splash,  splash,  v.  a.    To  daub  with  dirt  in  great 

quantities. 

Splashy,  splasli'-e,  a.  Full  of  dirty  water,  apt  to  daub. 
Splayfoot,  spla'-fiit,  a.  Having  the  foot  turned  inward. 
Splaymoi  th,  spla'-mout/t,  s.  Mouth  widened  by  design. 
SpLEEiV,  spleen,  s.    The  milt,  one  of  the  viscera,  sup- 


S.  The 


Spirituosity,  splr-It-tshu-os'-se-te,  511.  | 
Spirituous\ess,  spir'-it-tshu-us-nes,  j 

quality  of  being  spirituous. 
To  Spirt,  spurt,  v.  n.  108.    To  spring  out  in  a  eud 

den  stream,  to  stream  out  by  intervals. 
To  Spirt,  spurt,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  in  a  jet, 
Spirtle,  spurt'-tl,  v.  a.  405.    To  dissipate. 
Spiry,  spl'-re,  a.  Pyramidal,  wreathed,  curled. 
Spissitude,  spis'-se-tude,  s.    Crossness,  thickness. 
Spit,  spit,  s.    A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven  to 
be  turned  before  the  fire;  such  a  depth  of  earth  as 
pierced  by  one  action  of  the  spade. 
To  Spit,  spit,  v.  a.    Fret.  Spat.  Part.  pass.  Spit  or 

Spitted.   To  put  upon  a  spit;  to  thrust  through. 
To  Spit,  spit,  v.  n.    To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  throw 
out  spittle  or  moisture  of  the  mouth 

Spital,  spit'-tal,  S.  Corrupted  from  Hospital,  and  seldom 
used  but  to  a  sermon  preached  at  an  hospital,  as,  a  S/>!tff' 
sermon;  or  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  Rob  not  the  spital , 
or  in  the  name  of  that  district  of  London  called  S/jiVaZjle^f/.*! 
fSr  The  o  in  all  these  words  has  atendency  to  sink  its  sound 
and  to  confound  them  with  spittle.  In  the  last  of  these  words 
this  tendency  is  incurable;  but  inthetwofirstitwouldbefa 
from  pedantic  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  a  as  in  mcrZa/.  Dr 
Johnson  seems  to  depart  from  etymology  in  doubling  the 
in  these  words. 

To  Spitchcock,  spltsli -kok,  v.  a.    To  cut  an  eel  in 

pieces  and  broil  it. 
Spite,  spite,  8.    Malice,  rancour,  hate;  Spite  of,  or  in 

Spite  of,  notwithstanding,  in  defiance  of. 
To  Spite,  spite,  v.  a.    To  vex,  to  thwart  malignantly 

to  fill  with  spite,  to  offend. 
Spiteful,  spite'-ful,  a.    Malicious,  malignant. 
Spitefully,  spite'-ful-e,ad.  Maliciously,  malignantly 
Spitefulness,  apite'-ful-n^s,  s.    Malignity,  desire  of 

vexing. 


posed  the  seat  of  anger  and  melancholy;  anger,  spite. 
"  '  ur;  a  fit  of  anger;  melancholy,  hypochondriacal 
vapours. 


humour;  a  fit  of  anger;  melancholy,  hypochondriacal 

Spleened,  spleend,  a.  359.    Deprived  of  the  spleen. 
Spleenful,  spleen'-fiil,  a.  Angry,  peevish,  fretful. 
Spleenless,  spleen'-les,  a.    Kind,  gentle,  mild. 
Spleenwort,  spleen'-wurt,  s.    Miltwaste,  a  plant. 
Spleeny,  spleen'-e,  a.    Angry,  peevish. 
Spletvdent,  splen'-dent,  a.    Shining,  glossy. 
Splendid,  splen'-did,  a.  Showy,  magnificent,  sumptuous. 
Splendidly,  splen'-d!d-le,  ad.    Magnificently,  sump- 
tuously. 

Splendour,  splcn'-diir,s.314.  Lustre,  power  of  shining; 

magnificence,  pomp. 
Splenetick,  splen'-e-tik,  a.  510.    Troubled  with  the 

spleen,  fretful,  peevish. 
Splenick,  splen'-ik,  a.  508.  Belonging  to  the  spleen. 
Splenish,  splen'-isli,  a.     Fretful,  peevish;  properly 

Spleenish. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  has  received  this  word  without  any  remark 
upon  the  impropriety  of  its  formation.  To  turn  a  Latin  noun 

nto  an  English  adjective  by  the  addition  of  ish,  is  false 
heraldry  in  language:  especially  as  we  have  the  English  word 

pleen,  from  which  it  might  have  been  formed  with  so  much 
more  propriety  :  but  to  pronounce  the  e  long,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  done,  is  adding  absurdity  to  errour. 

Splenitive,  splen'-e-tiv,  a.  512.  Hot,  fiery,  passion- 
ate. Not  in  use. 
Splent,  splent,  S.  Splent  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or 
an  insensible  swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the 
shank-bone,  and  when  it  grows  big  spoils  the  shape  of 
the  leg. 

To  Splice,  spllse,  v.  a.    To  join  the  two  ends  of  a  rope 

without  a  knot. 
Splint,  splint,  s.    A  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  matter 

used  by  chirurgeons  to  hold  the  bone  newly  set. 
To  Splinter,  splint'-ur,  v.  a.    To  secure  by  splints; 

to  shiver,  to  break  into  fragments. 
Splinter,  splint'-ur,  s.  98.    A  fragment  of  any  thing 

broken  with  violence ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 
To  Splinter,  splint'-ur,  v.  n.    To  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments. 

To  Split,  split,  v.  a.    Pret.  Split.   To  cleave,  to  rive, 
to  divide  longitudinally  in  two;  to  divide,  to  part ;  to  dash 
and  break  on  a  rock;  to  divide,  to  break  into  di.scord. 
To  Split,  split,  v.  n.  To  burst  asunder,  to  crack  ;  to  be 

broken  against  rocks. 
Splitter,  split'-tilir,  s.  98.    One  who  splits. 
Splutter,  spliit'-tur,  s.     Bustle,  tumult;  hasty  and 

inarticulate  speaking.  A  low  vord. 
To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  a.  299.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder;  to  cor- 
rupt, to  mar,  to  make  useless. 
To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  n.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder ; 

to  grow  useless,  to  be  corrupted. 
Spoil,  spoil,  S.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence,  plunder, 
pillage,  booty  ;  the  act  ofrobbery  ;  corruption,  cause  of  cor- 
ruption ;  the  slough,  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  serpent. 
Spoiler,  spoll'-ur,  s.  98.    A  robber,  a  plunderer. 
Spoilful,  spoil'-ful,  a.    Wasteful,  rapacious. 
Spoke,  spoke,  s.  The  bar  of  the  wheel  that  passes  from 

the  nave  to  the  felloe. 
Spoke,  spoke.    The  pret.  of  Speak. 
Spoken,  sp6'-kn,  103.    Part.  pass,  of  Speak. 
L112 
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One  who  speaks  for 


To  rob,  to  plunder. 
The  act  of  robbery  or 


Voluntariness,  ac 
Voluntary,  acting 


Spokesman,  spoks'-man,  8.  88. 
another. 

To  Spoliate,  spo'-le-ate,  v.  a. 
Spoliation,  spo-le-a'-shun,  s. 
privation. 

Spondee,  spon-de,  s.  A  foot  in  poetry  of  two  long 
syllables. 

Spoxdyle,  spon'-dil,  s.  Avertebre;  a  joint  of  the  spine. 
Sponge,  spunje,  s.  165.    A  soft  porous  substance  re- 
markable for  sucking  up  water. 

To  Sponge,  spunje,  v.  a.  To  blot,  to  wipe  away  as  with 
a  sponge. 

To  Sponge,  spunje,  v.  n.  To  suck  in  as  a  sponge ;  to 
gain  a  maintenance  by  mean  arts. 

Sponger,  spun-jur,  s.  98.  One  who  hangs  for  a  main- 
tenance on  others. 

Sponginess,  spun'-je-nes,  S.  Softness  and  fulness  of 
cavities  like  a  sponge. 

Spongious,  spun -je-us,  a.  314,  Full  of  cavities  like 
a  sponge. 

Spongy,  spun'-je,  a.  Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial 
holes  ;  wet,  drenched,  soaked. 

Sponk,  spungk,  s.  165.  In  the  Scotch  dialect,  Touchwood. 

— See  Spunk. 
SpONSAL,  spon'-sal,  a.    Relating  to  marriage. 
Sponsion,  spon -shun,  s.    The  act  of  becoming  surety 

for  another. 

Sponsor,  spon'-sur,  s.  166.  A  surety,  one  who  makes 
a  promise  or  gives  security  for  another. 

Spontaneity,  spon-ta-ne'-e-te,  s 
cord  uncompelled. 

Spontaneous,  spon-ta-ne-us,  «, 

without  compulsion. 
Spontaneously,  sp6n-ta'-ne-fis-le,  ad.  Voluntarily 

of  its  own  accord 
Spontaneousness,  sp6n-ta'-ne-us-nes,  s.  314.  Volun 

tariness,  accord  unforced. 

Spool,  spoul,  s.  306.  A  small  piece  of  cane  or  reed 
with  a  knot  at  each  end ;  or  a  piece  of  wood  turned  in 
that  form  to  wind  yarn  upon,  a  quill 

To  Spoom,  spoum,  v.  n.  306.  To  pass  swiftly.  Not 
in  use. 

Spoon,  spoon,  s.  306.   A  concave  vessel  with  a  handle 

used  in  eating  liquids. 
Spoonbill,  sp66n'-bil,  S,    A  bird;  the  end  of  its  bill  is 

broad. 

Spoonful,  spoon'-ful,  s.  As  much  as  is  generally  taken 
at  once  in  a  spoon ;  any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

SpooNaiEAT,  spoon' -mete,  s.  Liquid  food,  nourishment 
taken  with  a  spoon. 

Spoonwort,  spoOn'-Wurt,  s.  Scurvygrass. 

Sport,  sport,  s.  Play,  diversion ,  game,  frolick,  and 
tumultuous  merriment;  mock,  contemptuous  mirth;  (hat 
with  which  one  plays;  play,  idle  gingle;  diversion  of  the 
lield,  as  of  fowling,  hunting,  lishing. 

To  Sport,  sport,  v.  a.    To  divert,  to  make  merry;  to 

represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 
To  Sport,  sport,  v.  n.    To  play,  to  frolick,  to  game,  to 

wanton;  to  trifle 
Sportful,  gport'-ful,  a.    Merry,  frolicksome,  wanton, 

ludicrous,  done  in  jest. 
Sportfi  llv,  sport'-ful-e,  ad.    Wantonly,  merrily. 
Sportfi  lnkss,  sport'-ful-n^'S,  8.     Wantonness,  play, 

merriment,  frolick. 

Sportive,  spor-tiv,a.  Gay,  merry,  frolicksome,  wanton, 
playful,  ludicrouH. 

SiMmTiVENESS,  spor'-t1v-n2s,  8.    Gaycty,  play. 

Sportsman,  HportH'-rnun,  s.  One  who  pursues  the  re- 
creation of  the  field. 

Sporti  LE,  spor'-tHhulc,  g.  461.    An  alms,  a  dole. 

Spot,  spot,  ».  A  blot,  a  mark  made  by  discoloration ;  a 
taint,  a  dingracc,  a  reproach;  a  HmalJ  extent  of  place;  any 
particular  place. 

To  Spot,  upot,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  discoloration  ;  to 
corrupt,  to  disgrace,  to  taint. 
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Spotless,  spot'-les,  a.    Free  from  spots  ;  immaculate, 
pure. 

Spotter,  spot'-tur,  s.  98.    One  who  spots. 
Spotty,  spot'-te,  a.    Full  of  spots. 
Spousal,  spoiV-zal,  a.  99.  Nuptial,  matrimonial,  bridal. 
Spousal,  spou -zal,  s.    Marriage,  nuptials. 
Spouse,  sp6uze,s.313.  One  joined  in  marriage,  a  husband 
or  wife. 

Spoused,  spouzd,  a.  359.    Wedded,  espoused,  joined 

together  as  in  matrimony. 
Spouseless,  spouz'-les,  a.    Wanting  a  husband  or  wife. 
Spout,  spout,  *.  313.    A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or 

vessel,  out  of  which  any  thing  is  poured ;  a  cataract. 
To  Spout,  spout,  v.  a.  313.    To  pour  with  violence, 

or  in  a  collected  body  as  from  a  spout;  to  speak  speeches 

out  of  plays  in  imitation  of  an  actor.    A  low  word. 
To  Spout,  spout,  v.  n.    To  issue  as  from  a  spout. 
To  Sprain,  sprane,  v.  a.  202.  To  stretch  the  ligaments 

of  a  joint  without  dislocation  of  the  bone. 

Sprain,  sprane,  s.    Extension  of  ligaments  without  dis- 
location of  the  joint. 
Sprang,  sprang.  The  pret.  of  Spring. 
Sprat,  sprat,  s.    A  small  sea  fish. 
To  Sprawl,  sprawl,  v.  n.    To  struggle  as  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  death,  to  tumble  with  agitation. 
Spray,  spra,  s.  220.    The  extremity  of  a  branch;  the 

foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  written  Spry. 
To  Spread,  spred,  v.  a.  234.    To  extend,  to  expand; 
to  make  to  cover  or  fill  a  large  space ;  to  cover  by  ex- 

to  extend;  to  publish. 


tension;  to  cover  over;  to  stretch, 
to  divulge;  to  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations. 
To  Spread,  spred,  v.  n.     To  extend  or  expand  itself. 
Spread,  spred,  s.  Extent,  compass;  expansion  of  parts. 
Spreader,  spred'-fir,  s.  98.    One  who  spreads,  pub- 
lisher, divulger. 
Sprent,  sprent,  part.  Sprinkled. 
Sprig,  sprig,  s.    A  small  branch. 
Spriggy,  sprlg'-ge,  a.  383.    Full  of  small  branches. 
Spright,  sprite,  s.  393.    Spirit,  shade,  soul,  incorpo- 
real agent;  walking  spirit,  apparition. 

Sprigiitful,  sprite'-ful,  a.  Lively,  brisk,  gay,  vigorous. 
Sprightfully,  sprlte'-fiil-e,  ad.  Briskly,  vigorously. 
Sprightlixess  ,  sprlte'-le-n^s,  s.  Liveliness,  brisk- 
ness, vigour,  gayety,  vivacity. 
Sprightly,  sprite'-le,  a.  Gay,  brisk,  lively,  vigorous, 
airy,  vivacious. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  n.  Pret.  Sprung,  or  Sprang; 
anciently  Sprung.  To  arise  out  of  the  groundand  grow  by 
vegetative  power;  to  begin  to  ^row;  to  proceed  as  from 
seed  ;  to  come  into  existence,  to  issue  forth  ;  to  arise,  to  ap- 
pear; to  issue  with  efl'ect  or  force  ;  to  proceed  as  from  an- 
cestors; to  proceed  as  from  a  ground,  cause,  or  reason ;  to 
grow,  to  thrive;  to  bound,  to  leap,  to  jump,  to  fly  with 
elastick  power;  to  rise  from  a  covert ;  to  issue  Irom  a 
fountain;  to  proceed  as  from  a  source;  to  shoot,  to  issue 
with  speed  and  violence. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  a.  409.  To  start,  to  rouse  game; 
to  produce  light;  to  cause  by  starting  a  plank  ;  to  discharge 
a  mine ;  to  contrive  a  sudden  expedient,  to  olfor  unexpect- 
edly ;  to  produce  hastily. 

Spring,  spring,  s.  The  season  in  which  plants  spring 
and  vrgctatc ;  an  elastick  body,  a  body  which  when  distorted 
has  the  power  of  restoring  itself;  ela.stick  force  ;  any  active 
power,  any  cause  by  which  motion  is  produced  or  prona- 
gated ;  a  leap,  a  bound,  a  jump,  a  violent  ellort,  a  sudden 
struggle;  a  fountain,  an  issue  of  water  from  the  earth  ;  a 
source,  that  by  whicli  any  thing  is  supplied;  rise,  begin- 
ning ;  cause,  original. 

Springe,  sprinje,  s.  (Rhymes,  Fringe.)  Agin, anoose 

which  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk. 
Springer,  spring'-Ar,  s.  98.  One  « ho  springs  or  rouses 
game. 

trV'  'I'hn  ff  ought  here  to  rcut  in  the  usual  sound,  and  not 
to  he  miHered  t<»  articulate  the  c  as  it  does  in  finger.  See 
PrinciplcH,  I\o.         nnd  4(1!). 

SpRI^GHALT,  nprlng'-liAlt,  8.  A  lameness  by  which 
the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 
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See  Springy. 
A  springe,  an  elastick 


Spruvgintess,  spring'-e-nes,  or  spr!n'-je-nes,  s.  Elas- 
ticity, power  of  restoring  itself. 

Springle,  spring'-gl,  s.  405, 
noose. 

Springtide,  spring'-tlde,  s.    Tide  at  the  new  moon 
high  tide. 

Sprixgy,  spring'-e,  or  sprln'-je,  a.    Elastick,  having 
the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

A  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pronouncing 
tbis  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed  from  S7)nng'e,  a  gin,  rhj  in- 
iiig  with  fringe,  when  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  its  for- 
mation from  spring,  an  elastick  body,  and  that  the  addition 
of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  sound  of  g  in  this  word, 
than  it  does  in  stringy,  full  of  strings.  If  is  certainly  thus 
we  ought  to  pronounce  the  substantive  formed  from  this  ad- 
jective, w  hich  we  meet  with  in  Mr.  Forsf  er :  "  In  general,  that 
nervous  svringiness,  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  so  very  observ- 
able in  Mr.  Pope's  metre,  isoftenowingchiefly  to  a  Trochee 
beginning  his  line,"  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  59 
— But  the  absurdity  is  still  increased  when  this  vicious  pro- 
nunciation is  given  to  the  adjective  formed  from  spring,  a 
fountain ;  this,  however,  is  so  contrary  both  to  custom  and 
analogy,  that  nothing  but  an  oversightin  Mr.  Sheridan  could 
have  prevented  his  making  the  disliuctiou.  See  Principles 
No.  409. 

Springy,  spring'-e,  a.  409.  Full  of  springs  or  fountains 
To  Sprinkle,  spring'-kl,  v.  a.  405.    To  scatter,  to 

disperse  in  small  masses  ;  to  scatter  in  drops  ;  to  besprinkle. 

to  wash,  to  wet,  or  dust  by  sprinkling. 
To  Sprinkle,  spring'-kl,  v.  n.    To  perform  the  act  of 

scattering  in  small  drops. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  a.  To  throw  out,  to  eject  with  force. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.n.  To  shoot,  to  germinate,  to  sprout. 
Sprit,  sprit,  s.    Shoot,  sprout. 

Spritsail,  sprit'-sale,  s.    The  sail  which  belongs  to  the 

boltsprit-mast. 
Sprite,  sprite,  s.    A  spirit,  an  incorporeal  agent. 
Spritefully,  sprite'-ful-e,  ad.    Vigorously,  with  life 

and  ardour. 

To  Sprout,  sprout,  v.  n.  313.  To  shoot  by  vegetation 

to  germinate;  to  shoot  into  ramifications;  to  grow. 
Sprout,  sprout,  s.    A  shoot  of  a  vegetable. 
Spruce,  sproose,  a.  339.    Nice,  trim,  neat. 
To  Spruce,  sproOse,  v.  n. 

neatness. 
Sprucebeer,  sproSsc-beer , 

branches  of  fir. 
Spru  celbather,  sprftose-leTii'-ur,  s.  Prussian  leather. 
Spruceness,  sproOse'-nes,  s.  Neatness  without  elegance. 
Sprung,  sprung.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spring. 
Spud,  spud,  s.    A  short  knife. 
Spume,  spume,  s.    Foam,  froth. 
To  Spume,  spume,  v.  n.    To  foam,  to  froth. 
Spumous,  spu'-mus 
Spumy,  spu'-me, 
Spun,  spun.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spin. 
Spunge,  spunjc,  s.    More  properly  Sponge.  A  sponge. 
To  Spunge,  spunje,  v.  n.  74.    To  hang  on  others  for 

maintenance. 

Spunging-jiousb  ,  spun'-jlng-housc,  s.    A  house  to 

which  debtors  are  taken  before  commitment  to  prison. 
Spungy,  spun'-je,  a.    Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft  like 

sponge;  wet,  moist,  watery;  drunken,  wet  with  liquor. 
Spunk,  spungk,  s.  408.  Rotten  wood,  touchwood.  Used 

in  Scotland  for  animation,  quick  sensibility. 
Spur,  spur,  s.    A  sharp  point  fixed  on  the  rider's  heel ; 

incitement,  instigation;  a  stimulus,  any  thing  that  galls  and 

teases;  the  sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock;  anything 

standing  out,  a  snag. 
To  Spur,  spur,  v.  a.    To  prick  with  the  spur,  to  drive 

with  the  spur ;  to  instigate,  to  incite,  to  urge  forward ;  to 

drive  by  force. 

To  Spur,  spur,  v.  n.    To  travel  with  great  expedition ; 

to  press  forward. 
Spurgalled,  spiir -galld,  a.    Hurt  with  the  spur. 
Spurge,  spurje,  s.    A  plant  violently  purgative. 
Spurious,  spu -re-US,  a.  314.  Not  genuine,  counterfeit, 

adulterine;  not  legitimate,  bastard. 


To  dress  with  affected 
.    Beer  tinctured  with 


a.    Frothy,  foamy. 
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A  small  sea  fish. 


Spurlinc,  spur -ling,  s. 

To  Spurn,  spurn,  v.  a.  To  kick,  to  strike  or  drive  with 
the  foot;  to  reject,  to  scorn,  to  put  away  with  contempt, 
to  disdain;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

To  Spurn,  spurn,  v.  n.  To  make  contemptuous  oppo- 
sition; to  toss  up  the  heels,  to  kick  or  struggle. 

Spurn,  spurn,  s.  Kick,  insolent  and  ccmtemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

Spurney,  spur'-ne,  s.    A  plant. 
Spurrer,  spfir'-rur,  s.  98.    One  who  uses  spurs. 
Spurrier,  spur'-re-dr,  s.    One  who  makes  spurs. 
Spurry,  spur'-re,  s.    A  plant. 

To  Spurt,  spurt,  v.  n.    To  fly  out  with  a  quick  stream. 

See  To  Spirt. ^ 
Sputation,  spu-ta-shun,  s.    The  act  of  spitting. 
To  Sputter,  sput'-tur,  v.  n.    To  emit  moisture  in 

small  flying  drops ;  to  fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some 

noise;  to  speak  hastily  and  obscurely. 
To  Sputter,  sput'-tur,  v.  a.  98.    To  throw  out  with 

noise. 

Sputterer,  sput'-tur-ur,  S,    One  that  sputters. 
Spy,  spi,  s.    One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct  or  motions 
of  others. 

To  Spy,  spi,  v.  a.  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance; 
to  discover  by  close  examination;  to  search  or  discover  by 
artifice. 

To  Spy,  spi,  v.  n.  To  search  narrowly. 

Spyboat,  spi' -bote,  s,    A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 

Squab,  skAVob,  a.  86,  87.  Unfeathcred,  newly  hatched ; 

fat,  thick  and  stout,  awkwardly  bulky. 
Squab,  sliwob,  s.    A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch,  a  stuffed 

cushion. 

Squab,  skwob,  ad.    With  a  heavy  sudden  fall. 
Squab-pie,  skwob-pl',  s.  A  pie  made  of  many  ingredients. 
Squabbish,  skwob' -bish,  a.    Thick,  heavy,  fleshy. 
To  Squabble,  skwob' -bi,  v.  n.  405.    To  quarrel,  to 

debate  peevishly,  to  wrangle. 
Squabble,  skwob'-bl,  s.^  A  low  brawl,  a  petty  quarrel. 
Squabbler,  skw6b'-bl-fir,  s.    A  quarrelsome  fellow, 

a  brawler. 

Squadron,  skwa-drun,  s.  83.85.  Abodyof  men  drawn 
up  in  square;  a  part  of  an  army,  a  troop ;  part  of  a  fleet, 
a  certain  number  of  ships. 

Squadroned,  skwa-drund,  a.  359.  Formed  into  squa- 
drons. 

Squalid,  skwol'-lld,  a.  86.  Foul,  nasty,  filthy.  See 
Quadrant. 

To  Squall,  skwall,  v.  n.    To  scream  out  as  a  child  or 

woman  frighted. 
Squall,  skwall,  s.    Loud  scream ;  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
Squaller  ,  sl<wall'-ur ,  s.  98.     Screamer ,  one  that 

screams. 

Squally,  skwall -le,  a.  Windy,  gusty. 
Squamous,  skwa-mus,  a.  314.  ^-^^^ 

8C3.1C9* 

To  Squander,  skwon'-dur,  v.  a.  To  scatter  lavishly, 
to  spend  profusely;  to  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

Squanderer,  skw6n'-dur-ur,  s.  A  spendthrift,  a  pro- 
digal, a  waster. 

Square,  skware,  a.  Cornered,  having  right  angles; 
forming  a  right  angle;  cornered,  having  angles  of  what- 
ever content;  parallel,  exactly  suitable;  strong,  well  set; 
exact,  honest,  fair ;  in  Geometry,  Square  root  of  any  number 
is  that  which,  multiplied  by  itseU,  produces  the.Square, as 
four  is  the  square  root  of  sixteen. 

Square,  skware,  s.  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal 
sides;  an  area  of  four  sides ^  with  houses  on  each  side; 
content  of  an  angle ;  a  rule  or  instrument  by  which  workmen 
measure  or  form  their  angles;  rule, regularity ;  squadron, 
troops  formed  square;  level,  equality;  quartile,  the  astro- 
logical situation  of  planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  from 
each  other ;  rule,  conformity ;  Squares  go,  the  game  pro- 
ceeds. 

To  Square,  skware,  v.  a.  To  form  with  right  angles; 
to  reduce  to  a  square;  to  measure,  to  reduce  to  a  measure ; 
to  adjust,  to  regulate,  to  mould,  to  shape  ;  to  accommodate, 
to  fit. 


Scaly,  covered  with 
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To  S9rARE,  skware,  v.  n.    To  suit  with,  to  fit  with ; 

to  quarrel,  to  go  to  opposite  sides. 
Squareness,  skware'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  square. 
Squash,  skwosh,  s.86.  Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed; 

a  plant;  any  thing  unripe,  any  thing  soft;  a  sudden  fall; 

a  shock  of  soft  bodies. 
To  Squash,  skwosh,  v.  a.    To  crush  into  pulp. 
To  Squat,  skwot,  v.  n.    To  sit  cowering,  to  sit  close 

to  the  ground. 

Squat,  skwot,  a.  Cowering  close  to  the  ground ;  short 
and  thick,  having  one  part  close  to  another,  as  those  of 
an  animal  contracted  and  cowering. 

Squat,  skwot,  s.  The  posture  of  cowering  or  lying 
close;  a  sudden  fall. 

To  Squeak,  skweke,  v.  n.  227.  To  set  up  a  sudden 
dolorous  cry ;  to  cry  with  a  shrill  acute  toue ;  to  break 
silence  or  secrecy  through  fear  or  pain. 

Squeak,  skweke,  s.    A  shrill  quick  cry. 

To  Squeal,  skwele,  v.  n.  227.  To  cry  with  a  shrill 
sharp  voice,  to  cry  with  pain. 

Squeamish,  skM  e'-mish,  a.  Nice,  fastidious,  easily  dis- 
gusted, having  the  stomach  easily  turned. 

SqueamishiVEss,  skwe -raish-nes,  s.  JViceness,  delicacy, 
fastidiousness. 

To  Squeeze,  skweeze,  v.  a.  246.  To  press,  to  crush 
between  two  bodies ;  to  oppress,  to  crush  ,  to  harass  by 
extortion;  to  force  between  close  bodies. 

To  Squeeze,  skweeze,  v.  n.  To  act  or  pass  in  con- 
sequence of  compression;  to  force  a  way  through  close 
bodies. 

Squeeze,  skweeze,  s.    Compression,  pressure. 

Squelch,  skwelsh,  s.    Heavy  fall. 

Squib,  skwib,  s.  A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wildfire ; 
any  petty  fellow. 

Squill,  skwil,  s,    A  plant ;  a  fish  ;  an  insect. 

Squint,  skwint,  o.  Looking  obliquely,  looking  sus- 
piciously. 

To  Squixt,  skwint,  v.  n.  To  look  obliquely,  to  look  not 
in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 

To  Squixt,  skwint,  v.  a.  To  form  the  eye  to  oblique 
vision;  to  turn  the  eye  obliquely. 

Squixt-eyed,  skwlnt'-lde,  a.  Having  the  sight  directed 
obliquely;  indirect,  oblique, malignant. 

To  Squixy,  skwin'-ne,  v.  n.  To  look  asquint.  Obso- 
lete cant  word. 

Squire,  skwire,  s.  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight ; 
an  attendant  on  a  noble  warriour. 

Squirrel,  skwer'-ril,  s.  109.  A  small  animal  that  lives 
in  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  i  in  this  word  ought  not,  according  to  analogy,  to  be 

Itronounced  like  e,  109;  but  custom  seems  to  have  lixed  it  too 
irmly  in  that  sound  to  be  altered  without  the  appearance  of 
pedantry.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
give  the  i  the  sound  that  I  have  done. 

To  Squirt,  skwurt,  v.  a.  108.  To  throw  out  in  a  quick 
stream. 

To  Squirt,  skwurt,  v.  n.    To  prate,  to  let  fly. 
Squirt,  skwurt,  s.    An  instrument  by  which  a  quick 

stream  is  ejected;  a  small  quick  stream. 
Squirter,  skwurt'-ur,  ».    One  who  plies  a  squirt. 
To  Stab,  stab,  v.  a.    To  pierce  with  a  pointed  vrcapon; 

to  wound  mortally  or  mischievously. 
Stab,  h^ta!),  s.    A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon; 

a  dark  injury,  a  sly  mischief;  a  stroke,  a  blow, 

Stabber,  stab'-bur,  s.  98.  One  who  staba,  a  private 
murderer. 

Stabilimkxt,  sta-bil'-le-mSnt,  s.    Support,  firmness, 

act  of  making  lirm. 
Stability,  sta-bil'-e-te,  s.    Steadiness,  strength  to 

stand;  fixedness;  iirmucss  of  resolution. 
Stable,  eta-bl,  a.  405. 
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Power  to  stand;  steadi- 
To  establish,  to  fix,  to 


constant. 
Stable,  sta'-bl,  «.  405. 
To  Stable,  sta  bl,  v.  ti 
Stablkboy,  sta'-bl-boe,  | 
Stableman,  tita -bl-mun, 88. ] 

the  stable. 


Fixed,  able  to  stand ;  steady. 


A  house  for  beasts. 
To  kennel,  to  dwell  as  beasts. 

8.    One  who  attends  in 


Stablexess,  sta'-bl-nes,  s. 

ness,  constancy,  stability. 
To  Stablish,  stab'-lisli,  v.  a 
settle. 

Stack,  stak,  s.  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or  wood; 
a  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels. 

To  Stack,  stak,  v.  a.    To  pile  up  regularly  in  ricks. 

Stacte,  stakt,  s.  An  aromatick,  the  gum  that  distils 
from  the  tree  which  produces  myrrh. 

Stadtholder,  stat'-hold-ur,  s.  The  chief  magistrate 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

Staff,  staf,  s.  Plural  Staves.  A  stick  with  which  a 
man  supports  himself  in  walking;  a  prop,  a  support;  a 
stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  any  long  piece  ot  wood;  an  en- 
sign of  an  office ;  a  stanza,  a  series  of  verses  regularly 
disposed,  so  as  that,  when  the  stanza  is  concluded,  the 
same  order  begins  again. 

Stafftree,  staf'-tree,  s.    A  sort  of  evergreen  privet. 

Stag,  stag-,  s.  The  male  red  deer;  the  male  of  the  hind. 

Stage,  stadje  ,  s.  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any 
show  is  exhibited;  the  theatre,  the  place  of  scenick enter- 
tainments ;  any  place  where  any  thing  is  publickly  trans- 
acted or  performed,  a  place  in  which  rest  is  taken  on  a 
journey;  a  single  step  of  gradual  process. 

To  STAGE,stadje,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  publickly.  Not  in  use. 

Stagecoach,  stadje-kotsh',  s.  A  coach  that  keeps  its 
stages,  a  coach  that  passes  and  repasses  on  certain  days  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

Stageplay,  stadje'-plfi,  S.     Theatrical  entertainment. 

Stager,  sta'-jur,  s.  98.  A  player ;  one  who  has  long 
acted  on  the  stage  of  life,  a  practitioner. 

Staggard,  stag'-gard,  s.  88.    A  four-year-old  stag. 

To  Stagger,  stag'-gur,  v.  n.  98.  To  reel;  not  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily;  to  faint,  to  begin  to  give  way;  to  he- 
sitate, to  fall  into  doubt. 

To  Stagger,  stag'-gur,  v.  a.  To  make  to  stagger, 
to  make  to  reel;  to  shock,  to  alarm. 

Staggers,  stag'-gurz,  s.  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy; 
madness,  wild  conduct.   In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

Stagxaxcy,  stag'-nan-se,  s.  The  state  of  being  with- 
out motion  or  ventilation. 

Stagxaxt,  stag'-nant,  a.    Motionless,  still. 

To  Stagxate,  stag'-nate,  v.  n.  91.  To  lie  motion- 
less, to  have  no  course  or  stream. 

Stagxatiox,  stag-na-shun, 
saliou  of  motion. 

Stalactitae,  stal-ak-tr-te. 

Stalactites,  stal-ak-ti'-tez, 
icicles. 

Staid,  stade,  part.  adj.  202 
gular. 

Staidxess,  stade'-nSs,  s.  Sobriety,  gravity,  regularity. 

To  Staix,  stane,  v.  a.  202.  To  blot,  to  spot;  to  dis- 
grace, to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy. 

Staix,  stane,  s.  7o.  Blot,  spot,  discoloration;  taint  of 
guilt  or  infamy;  cause  of  reproach,  shame. 

Staixer,  sta'-nur,  s.    One  who  stains,  one  who  blots. 

Staixless,  stane'-lSs,  a.  Free  from  blots  or  spots ; 
free  from  sin  or  reproach. 

Stair,  stare,  s.  202.  Steps  by  which  we  rise  in  an  as- 
cent from  the  lower  part  of  a  building  to  the  upper. 

Staircase,  stare'-kase,  s.  The  part  of  a  fabrick  that 
contains  the  stairs. 

Stake,  stake,  s.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the 
ground;  a  niece  of  wood;  any  thing  placed  an  a  palisade 
or  fence;  the  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited; 
any  thing  pledged  or  wagered;  the  state  of  being  hazard- 
ed, pledged,  or  wagered. 

To  Stake,  stake,  v.  a.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend 
with  posts  set  upright ;  to  wager,  to  hazard,  to  put  to  hazard. 

Stagirite,  btad'-je-ritc,  S.  An  inhabitant  of  Stagira: 
Aristotle  so  called  because  born  atStagira.  See  Principles, 
No.  loU. 

Stalk,  stale,  8.     Old,  long  kept;  altered  by  time; 

used  till  It  is  of  no  use  or  CHtecm. 
Stale,  stale,  s.    Something  exhibited  or  ofTcrcd  as  an 

allurement  to  draw  others  to  uny  place  or  purpose.  In 
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this  sense  little  used.  la  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify 
a  prostitute. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  a.  To  wear  out,  to  make  old.  Not 
ill  use. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n.    To  make  water. 
Stalely,  stale'-le,  ad.    Of  old,  of  long  time. 
Staleness,  stale' -lies,  s.    Oldness,  state  of  being  long 

kept,  state  of  being  corrupted  by  time. 
To  Stalk,  stawk,  v.  n.  84.    To  walk  with  high  and 

superb  steps ;  to  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or  cover. 
Stalk,  stawk,  s.    High,  proud,  wide  and  stately  step  ; 

the  stem  on  Mhich  flowers  or  fruits  grow ;  the  stem  of  a  quill. 
Stalking-horse,  stawk'-ing-horse,  s.  A  horse,  eitlier 

real  or  liclitious,  by  which  a  fowler  shelters  himself  from 

the  sight  of  the  game ;  a  mask. 
Stalky,  stawk'-e,  a.    Hard  like  a  stalk. 
Stall,  stall,  s.  84.    A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or 

where  any  horse  is  kept  in  the  stable ;  a  bench  or  form 

where  any  thing  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  small  house  or  shed  in 

which  certain  trades  are  practised;  the  seat  of  a  dignified 

clergyman  in  the  choir. 
To  Stall,  stall,  v.  a.    To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable  ;  to 

invest. 

Stall-fed,  stall'-fed,  a.  Fed  not  with  grass  but  dry  feed. 
Stalliox,  stal'-yun,  s.  113.     A  horse  kept  for  mares. 
Stamina,  stam'-in-a,  s.    The  first  principles  of  any 
thing;  the  solids  of  a  human  body ;  those  little  fine  threads 
or  capillaments  with  grow  up  within  the  flowers  of  plants. 
fO'  This  word,  like  animalcula^  is  often,  by  mere  English 
speakers,  used  as  a  singular.   Thus,  speaking  of  microsco- 
pick  objects,  they  talk  of  seeing  the  leg  of  an  animalcula, 
and,  observing  a  person  with  a  good  constitution,  they  say 
he  has  a  good  stamina;  to  such  speakers  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  these  words  are  perfectly  Latin  plurals,  the  sin- 
gulars of  which  are  animalculam  and  stamen. —  See  Ani- 
malcule, Lamina,  and  Miasma. 

Stamixeous,  sta-mln'-e-iis,  a.  Consisting  of  threads. 
To  Stammer,  stam'-iniir,  v.  n.  98.    To  speak  with 

unnatural  hesitation,  to  utter  words  «ith  difficulty. 
Sta3IMErer,  staru'-mur-ur,  s.    One  who  speaks  with 

hesitation. 

To  Stamp,  stamp,  v.  a.  To  strike  by  pressing  the  foot 
hastily  downward;  to  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure; 
to  mint,  to  form,  to  coin. 

To  Stamp,  stamp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  suddenly 
downward. 

Stamp,  stamp,  s.  Any  instrument  by  which  a  hollow  im- 
preesion  is  made,  a  mark  set  on  any  thing,  impression;  a 
thing  marked  or  stamped;  a  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal : 
a  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  customs  to  the  govern 
ment ;  a  character  of  reputation  good  or  bad ;  authority,  cur- 
rency, value;  make,  casi,  form. 

Stamper,  stamp'-ur,  s.  98.  An  instrument  of  pounding. 

To  Staxch,  stansh,  v.  a.  78.  To  stop  blood,  to  hinder 
from  running. 

To  Staxch,  stansh,  v.  n.    To  stop. 

Staxch,  stan^sh,  a.  Sound,  such  as  will  not  run  out; 
firm,  sound  ofprinciple,  trusty,  hearty,  determined  ;  strong, 
not  to  be  broken. 

Staxchiox,  stan'-sliun,  s.    A  prop,  a  support. 

Staxchless,  stansh' -l^s,  a.    Not  to  be  stopped. 

To  Staxd,  stand,  v.  n.  Pret.  I  Stood;  I  have  Stood. 
To  be  upon  the  feet,  not  to  sit  or  lie  down ;  to  be  not  de- 
molished or  overthrown;  to  be  placed  as  an  edifice;  to 
remain  erect,  not  to  fall;  to  become  erect;  to  stop,  to  halt, 
not  to  go  forward;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point  without  pro- 
gress or  regression;  to  be  in  a  state  of  firmness;  to  be  in 
any  posture  of  resistance  or  defence  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
hostility ;  not  to  yield,  not  to  fly,  not  to  give  way  ;  to  be 
placed  with  regard  to  rank  or  order ;  to  remain  in  the 
present  state;  to  be  in  any  particular  state;  not  to  be- 
come void,  to  remain  in  force;  to  consist,  to  have  its  being 
or  essence;  to  be  with  respect  to  terms  of  a  contract;  to 
have  a  place ;  to  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present ;  to 
be  in  a  permanent  state ;  to  be  with  regard  to  condition 
or  fortune;  to  have  any  particular  respect;  to  depend,  to 
rest,  to  be  supported;  to  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind; 
to  be  resolutely  of  a  party ;  to  be  in  the  place,  to  be  re- 
presentative ;  to  hold  a  course;  to  offer  as  a  candidate ;  to 
place  himself,  to  be  placed ;  to  stagnate,  not  to  flow ;  to 
be  without  motion;  to  insist,  to  dwell  with  many  words; 
to  persist,  to  persevere;  to  adhere,  to  abide;  to  be  con- 
sistent; to  Stand  by,  to  support,  to  defeud,  uot  to  de- 


sert; to  be  present  without  being  an  actor;  to  repose  on, 
to  rest  in;  to  Stand  for,  to  propose  one's  self  a  candidate ; 
to  maintain,  to  profess  to  support;  to  Stand  off,  to  keep 
at  a  distance;  not  to  comply;  to  forbear  friendship  or  in- 
timacy; to  have  relief,  to  appear  protuberant  or  prominent; 
to  Stand  out,  to  hold  resolution,  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to 
comply,  to  secede;  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant;  to 
Stand  to,  to  ply,  to  persevere  ;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose ; 
to^  Stand  under,  to  undergo,  to  sustain  ;  to  Stand  up,  to 
arise  in  order  to  gain  notice;  to  Stand  upon,  to  concern, 
to  interest;  to  value,  to  take  pride;  to  insist. 
To  Stand,  stand,  v.  a.  To  endure,  to  resist  without 
flying  or  yielding;  to  await,  to  abide,  to  suffer;  to  keep, 
to  maintain. 

Staxd,  stand,  s.  A  station,  a  place  where  one  waits 
standing;  rank,  post,  station;  a  stop;  a  halt;  stop,  inter- 
ruption ;  the  act  of  opposing ;  highest  mark,  stationary 
point;  a  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  proceed;  difficulty  ; 
perplexity,  embarrassment,  hesitation ;  a  frame  or  table 
on  Mhich  vessels  are  placed. 

Staxdard,  stan'-dard,  s.  An  ensign  in  war,  particu- 
larly the  ensign  of  the  horse;  that  which  is  of  undoubted 
authority,  that  which  is  the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same 
kind;  that  vihich  has  been  tried  by  the  proper  test ;  a  sett- 
led rate;  a  standing  stem  or  tree. 

Staxdardbearer,  stan'-dard-ba-rur,  s.  One  who  bears 
a  standard  or  ensign. 

Stander,  stand'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  stands  ;  a  tree 
that  has  stood  long;  Stander  by,  one  present,  a  mere 
spectator. 

Staxdixg,  stand'-ing",  part.  a.  Settled,  established; 
lasting,  not  transitory  ;  stagnant,not  running ;  placed  on  feet. 

Staxdixg,  stand' -Ing,  s.  410.  Continuance,  long  pos- 
session of  an  office;  station,  place  to  stand  in;  power  to 
stand;  rank;  condition;  competition,  candidateship. 

Staxdish,  stan'-dlsh,  s.    A  case  for  pen  and  ink, 

Staxg,  stang,  s.  A  perch,  a  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half. 

Staxk,  stangk.    The  pret.  of  Stink. 

Staxxary,  stan'-nar-e,  a.    Relating  to  the  tin-works. 

Staxza,  stan'-Zil,  s.  92.  A  number  of  lines  regularly 
adjusted  to  each  other,  so  much  of  a  poem  as  contains 
every  variation  of  measure  or  relation  of  rhyme. 

Staple,  sta-pl,  s.  405.  A  settled  mart,  au  established 
emporium. 

Staple,  sta'-pl,  a.  Settled,  established  in  commerce  ^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

Staple,  sta'-pl,  s.  A  loop  of  iron,  abarbent  and  drivea 
in  at  both  ends. 

Star,  stiir,  s.  78.  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  ap- 
pear in  the  nocturnal  sky;  the  pole  star;  configuration 
of  the  planets  supposed  to  influence  fortune  ;  a  mark  of 
reference. 

Star-apple,  stjir'-ap-pl,  s.    A  plant. 

Starboard,  star'-bortl,  s.  Is  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
ship,  as  larboard  is  the  left. 

Starch,  stfirtsh,  s.  78.  A  kind  of  viscous  matter  made 
of  flour  or  potatoes,  with  which  linen  is  stiffened. 

To  Starch,  startsh,  v.  a.    To  stiffen  with  starch. 

Starchamber,  star'-tsham-bur,  s.  A  kind  of  criminal 
court  of  equitj'. 

Starched,  startsht,  a.  359.  Stiffened  with  starch; 
stiff,  precise,  formal. 

Starch  er,  start*h -iir,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  is  to  starch. 

Starchly,  startsh'-le,  ad.    Stifl^ly,  precisely. 

Starchxess,  startsh'-nes,  s.    Stiffness,  preciseness. 

To  Stare,  stare,  v.n.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes,  to  look  with 
wonder,  impudence,  confidence,  stupidity,  or  horrour;  to 
Stare  in  the  face,  to  be  undeniably  evident;  to  staud  out 
prominent. 

Stare,  stare,  s.    Fixed  look  ;  starling, 

Starer,  sta'-rur,  s.  98.    One  who  looks  with  fixed  eyes. 

Star-fish,  star'-fish,  s.  A  fish  branching  out  into  se- 
veral points.  ^ 

Star-gazer,  star'-ga-zfir,  s.  An  astronomer,  au  astro- 
loger. 

Star-hawk,  star -hawk,  s.    A  sort  of  hawk. 

Stark,  stark,  a.  78.  Stiff,  strong,  rugged ;  deep,  full ; 
mere,  simple,  plain,  gross. 

Stark,  stark,  ad.  Is  used  to  extend  or  augment  the  signi- 
fication of  a  word,  as,  Stark  mad,  mad  in  the  highest  degree. 


STA 

ftr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fdt  81- 

Starkly,  stfirk'-le,  ad.    Stiffly,  strongly. 


(  456  )  STE 

me  93,  mgt95  — pine  105,  pin  107— 162,  m5vel64, 

The  science  which  considers 


Having  no  light  of  stars. 
Lustre  of  the  stars. 
Lighted  by  the  stars. 
Having  various  points  resem- 


Starless,  star'-les,  a. 
Starlight,  star'-lite,  s. 
Starlight,  star'-lite,  a. 
Starlike,  star'-llke,  a. 

bliug  a  star  in  lustre;  bright,  illustrious. 
Starling,  star -ling",  s.    A  bird;  it  is  one  of  those  that 

may  be  taught  to  whistle,  and  articulate  words. 
Starpaved,  st^ir'-pavd,  a.    Studded  with  stars. 
StarpROOF,  star'-proof,  a.    Impervious  to  starlight. 
Starred,  starrd,  a.  359.    Influenced  by  the  stars  with 

respect  to  fortune ;  decorated  with  stars. 
Starry,  star'-re,  a.  82.     Decorated  with  stars ;  con- 
sisting of  stars,  stellar ;  resembling  stars. 
Starring,  star-ring,  a.  82.  410.    Shining  with  stellar 

Starshoot,  star'-slioot,  s.  A  supposed  emission  from  a 

star. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  n.  78.  To  feel  a  sudden  and  in 
voluntary  twitch  or  motion  of  the  animal  frame ;  to  rise 
suddenly ;  to  move  w  ith  sudden  quickness ;  to  shrink,  to 
winch;  to  deviate;  to  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race; 
to  set  out  upon  any  pursuit. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  a.  To  alarm,  to  disturb  suddenly ; 
to  make  to  start  or  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding  place ;  to 
bring  into  motion;  to  produce  to  view  or  notice;  to  dis 
cover,  to  bring  Mithin  pursuit ;  to  put  suddenly  out  of  place 

Start,  start,  s.  A  motion  of  terrour,  a  sudden  twitch 
or  contraction  of  the  frame;  a  sudden  rousing  to  action 
excitement;  sally,  vehement,  eruption;  sudden  eff"usion; 
sudden  lit;  intermitted  action;  a  quick  spring  or  motion; 
fir«t  emission  from  the  barrier,  act  of  setting  out;  to  get 
the  Start,  to  begin  before  another,  to  obtain  advantage 
over  another. 

Starter,  start'-flr,  s.  98.  One  who  shrinks  from  his 
purpose. 

Startingly,  start  -ing-le,  ad.  410.  By  sudden  fits 
with  frequent  intermission. 

To  Startle,  stiir'-tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  shrink,  to  move 
on  feeling  a  sudden  impression. 

To  Startle,  star'-tl,  v.  a.  To  fright,  to  shock,  to  im 
press  with  sudden  terrour. 

Startle,  star'-tl,  s.  Sudden  alarm,  shock,  sudden  im- 
pression of  terrour. 

Startup,  st4rt'-flp,  S.  One  that  comes  suddenly  int 
notice. 

To  Starve,  starv,  v.  n.    To  perish,  to  be  destroyed 
to  perish  with  hunger ;  to  be  killed  with  cold ;  to  sufier 
extreme  poverty;  to  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

To  Starve,  start',  v.  a.    To  kill  with  hunger;  to  sub 
due  by  famine;  to  kill  with  cold;  to  deprive  offeree  or 
vigour. 

Starvlinc,  starv'-ling,  s.  410.    An  animal  thin  and 

weak  for  want  of  nourishment. 
Starwort,  star'-wurt,  s.  Elecampane. 
Stataey,  sta -ta-re,  a.  512.    Fixed,  settled. 

State,  state,  S.  Condition,  circumstances  of  nature  or 
fortune;  modilication  of  any  thing;  estate,  signiory,  pos 
sesHion;  the  community,  the  publick ,  the  commonwealth 
a  republick,  a  government  not  monarchical;  rank,  condi 
tinn,  quality;  solemn  pomp,  appearance  of  greatness;  dig 
nity,  grandeur  ;  a  seatof  dignity ;  the  principal  persons  in 
the  government. 

To  State,  state,  v.  a.  To  settle,  to  regulate;  to  re 
present  in  all  the  circumstances  of  modilication. 

Statkliness,  8tatc'-le-n5s,  8.  Grandeur,  majestick  ap 
pearancc,  augunt  manner  ,  dignity  ;  appearance  of  pride 
atfccted  digmty. 

Stately,  ntatc'-lt'',  ad.  August,  grand,  lofty,  elevated 
elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment. 

Stately,  state'-l*;,  a.  Majestically. 

Statesman,  Htath'-iiian,  s.  88.  A  politician,  one  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  one  employed  in  publick  afTuirn 

Statesmoman,  stiitH'-wuin-un,  «.  A  woman  who  med 
dies  with  publick  alFairH. 

Statical,  stat'-tc-kal,  i  ^    «  .        .   .i.  t 

Statick,  stAt'-tik,  509.}  «•  ^^^•"''K  to  the  eclcnce 
uf  weighing. 


Staticks,  stat'-tiks,  s 

the  weight  of  bodies. 
Station,  sta'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  standing;  a  state  of 
rest ;  a  place  where  any  one  is  placed ;  post  assigned, 
situation,  position;  employment,  office;  rank,  con- 


To  place  in  a  certain 


a. 


office; 
dition,  life. 
To  Station,  sta -shun,  v.  a. 

post,  rank,  or  place. 
Stationary,  sta -shun-a-re,  a.  Fixed,  not  progressive. 

irj*  This  word,  though  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  is  used  to 
signify  the  goods  of  a  stationer:  such  as  books,  paper,  and 
other  commodities  for  writing.  The  reason  why  a  seller  of 
paper  is  called  a  stationer,  is,  that  formerly  the  sellers  of 
paper  were  itinerants  or  pedlars;  and  that  as  the  trade  became 
more  important,  they  took  a  stand  or  station,  which  gave  a 
name  to  the  profession. 

Stationer,  sta -shun-Ar,  s.  98.    A  bookseller ;  a  sel- 
ler of  paper. 

Statist,  sta-tist,  s.    A  statesman,  a  politician.  Not 
in  use. 

Statistical,  sta-tis'-te-kal, ) 
Statistick,  sta-tls'-tik,  ) 

pSr  This  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries,  and 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  plan 
for  a  statement  of  the  trade,  population,  and  productions  of 
every  county  in  Scotland;  with  the  food,  diseases,  and  long- 
evity of  its  inhabitants :  a  plan  which  reilects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  understanding  and  benevolence  of  that  gentle- 
man, as  it  is  big  with  advantages  both  to  the  philosopher  and 
the  politician.  These  words  must  not  be  confounded  with  sta- 
tical and  utatick;  for  though  such  a  plan  leads  to  a  philoso- 
phical weighing  of  these  provincial  circumstances,  yet  cer- 
tainly the  first  idea  is  that  of  stating  these  circumstances ; 
and  therefore  these  words  are  formed  from  the  English  verb 
to  state,  and  not  from  staticks ;  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
fjTariy.i'i. 

Statuary,  stat'-tshu-fi-re,  s.  The  art  of  carving  images 
or  representations  of  life;  one  that  practises  or  professes 
the  art  of  making  statues. 
Statue,  stat'-tshu,  s.  463.  An  image,  a  solid  repre- 
sentation of  any  living  being. 
To  Statue,  st»it'-tsliu,  v.  a.  To  place  as  a  statue.  Not 
used. 

Stature,  stat'-tshure ,  s.  463.    The  height  of  any 

animal.  ^ 
Statutable,  stat-tshu-ta-bl,  a.  According  to  statute. 
Statute,  stat'-tshute,  s.  463.    A  law,  an  edict  of  the 
legislature. 

To  Stave,  stave,  v.  a.  To  break  in  pieces :  to  push  ofl^ 

as  with  a  staff;  to  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 
Staves,  stavz,  s.    The  plural  of  Staff. 
To  Stay,  sta,  v.  n.  220.  To  continue  in  a  place,  to  for- 
bear departure;  to  continue  in  a  state;  to  wait,  to  attend; 
to  stop,  to  be  long;  to  dwell,  to  rest  confidently. 
To  St  \y,  sta,  v.  a.    To  stop,  to  withhold,  to  repress ; 
to  delay,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder  from  progression;  to  keep 
from  departure ;  to  prop,  to  support,  to  hold  up. 
Stay,  stii,  S.    Continuance  in  a  place,  forbearance  of 
departure;  stand,  cessation  of  progression  ;  a  stop,  an  ob- 
struction, a hinderance from  progress;  restraint,  prudence, 
caution;  a  fixed  state;  a  prop,  a  support;  a  tackling. 
Stayed,  stade,  part.  a.  222.    Fixed,  settled;  serious, 

not  volatile;  stopped. 
Stayedly,  stade  -Je,  ad.    Composedly,  gravely,  pru- 
dently, soberly. 
Stayedness,  stade -nes,  S.    Composure,  prudence,  gra- 
vity, judiciousness. 
Stayer,  sta -iir,  s.  98.  One  who  stops,  holds,  or  supports. 
Staylace,  sta -lase,  s.  A  lace  with  which  women  fasten 
their  boddice.  „  , ,.        , .  j  » 

Stays,  stazc,  s.  (Without  a  singular.)  Boddice,  a  kind  of 
stiff  waistcoat  worn  by  ladies;  ropes  ina  fhip  to  keep  the 
mast  from  tailing ;  any  support,  any  thing  that  keeps  another 
extended. 

Stkau  sted,  S.  234.    Room,  place  which  another  had  or 

might'  have  ;  use,  help  ;  the  frame  of  a  bed.  See  Instead. 
To  Stead,  slid,  v.  a.    To  help,  to  support,  to  assit-t. 

Little  used.  -      o  • 

Steadfast,  sth\  -fast,  a.  Fast  in  a  place,  firm, fixed; 
constant,  resolute. 

Steadfastly,  stcd  -fast-le,  ad.    Firmly,  constontly. 


STE  (  45t  )  STi 

nJr  167,  nut  163— tube  171,  tSb  172,  bull  173  —  411  299— poind  313  — tiln  460,  raie  469. 


Ste ADFASTXESji,  stt'd'-fiist-nOs,  s.  Immutability,  fixed 
IKS'?-,  lirmiio'^,  i-oiistaiicy,  resolution. 

Stead fLY,  st^d'-e-le,  ad.  VVihont  tottering-,  without 
shiik'itj;  without  variatiou  or  irregularity. 

S'fEAyiXES;!,  ?t,"(r-e-n6s,  S.  State  of  being  not  tottering 
uor  e^r^ily  shaken lirmuess,  constancy;  consistent,  un- 
varied conduct. 

Firm,  fixed,  not  tottering;  not 
not  changeable  uith  regard  to  re- 


A  slice  of  flesh  broiled  or  fried, 


Steady,  stcd-e,  a. 
wavering,  not  lickle, 
solution  or  attention. 

Steak,  stsike,  s.  240. 
a  collop. 

To  Steal,  stele,  v.  a.  227.  Pret.  I  Stoic.  Part.  pass. 

Stolen.   '5'i)  take  by  thclt,  to  take  claudestinely,  to  take 

Avithoiit  ripht;  lo  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice;  to 

gain  or  eMVct  by  private  ineau.'^. 
Steai-EII,  ste'-l»1r,  ft.  98.    One  who  steals,  a  thief. 
Stealixgly,  ste'-ling-le,  ad.  410.  Slily,  by  invisible 

niuiion. 

Stealth,  stok/j,  s.  234.  515.  Tlie  act  of  stealing, 
theft ;  the  thin?  stolen  ;  secret  act,  clandestine  practice. 

Stealthy,  stelt/i'-e,  a.  Done  clandestinely,  pctlonned 
by  stealth. 

Steam,  stcme,  s.  227,    The  smoke  or  vapour  of  any 

thing  moi-it  and  hot. 
To  Stea^t,  stenie,  v.  n.    To  smoke  or  vapour  Mith 

moist  heat;  to  -end  up  vapours;  to  pass  in  vapours. 
Steet,  stt'<W!,  s.  245>.    a  horse  for  state  or  Avar. 
Steel,  stcci,  S.  24G.    Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  refined 

and  hardeneJ,  of  great  use  in  the  making  ol  tools  ami 

instruments  of  ail  kinds;  it  is  often  used  lor  weapons  or 

armour;  chalybeate  medicines;   it  is  used  proverbially 

for  hardness,  ;ts,  heads  of  steel. 
To  Steel,  steul,  v.  a.    To  point  or  edge  with  steel : 

to  make  hard  or  firm. 
Steely,  stt-o'-le,  a.    Made  of  steel ;  hard,  firm. 
Steelyaud,  stet'l'-Tiird,  s.  A  kind  of  balance,  in  which 

the  weight  is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and  grows  heavier 

as  it  is  removed  larihcr  Irom  the  fulcrum. 

t^f  Thi.H  word,  in  common  usage  among  those  who  weigh 
heavy  bodies,  has  contracted  its  double  e  into  single  i,  and 
is  pronounced  as  if  written  stilijard.  This  contraction  is 
so  common  in  compound  vords  of  this  kind  as  to  beconir 
an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  whicli  cannot  be  easily  counter- 
acted Milhout  ojiposing  the  current  of  the  language.  See 
Principles,  \o.  51o,  and  tlie  word  Knowledge, 
Steep,  steep,  a.  24().    Rising  or  descending  with  great 

inclination. 

Steep,  steep,  .<?.  Precipice,  ascent  or  descent  approach- 
ing to  perpendicularity. 

To  Steep,  steep,  v.  a.  To  soak,  to  macerate,  to  imbue, 
to  dip. 

Steeple,  stce'-pl,  s.  405.  A  turret  of  a  church  generally 

furnished  with  bells. 
Steeply,  stccp'-le,  ad.    With  precipitous  declivity. 
Steepness,  steep'-nes,  s.    Precipitous  declivity. 
Steepy,  st(;ep  -e,  a.    Having  a  precipitous  declivity. 
Steer,  steer,  s.  246.    A  young  bullock. 
To  Steer,  steer,  v.  a.    To  direct,  to  guide  a  vessel 

in  a  passage. 

To  Steer,  steer,  v.  n.  246.    To  direct  a  course. 

Steerage  steer' -itlje,  s.  90.  The  act  or  practice  of 
fcteering;  direction,  regulation  of  a  course;  that  by  which 
any  course  is  guided;  regulation  or  management  of  any 
thing;  the  stern  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

Stee:ismate,  steerz'-mate,  ' 

Steersman,  steerz'-miin,  88 
steers  a  ship. 

Stegavography,  ste;5-a-i)og'-graf-fe,  s.  518. 

art  of  secret  writing  by  characters  or  ciphers. 
Stegnotick,  steg-not'-tik,  a.  509.  Binding,  rendering 

costive. 

Stellar,  stel'-lar,  a.  88.    Astral,  relating  to  the  stars. 
Stellate,  etel'-late,  a.    Pointed  in  the  manner  of  a 
painted  star. 

Stellation,  stSl-la-sllun,  s, 

from  a  star. 
Stellifebous,  stel-llf-fer-us,  a. 


S.    A  pilot,  one  who 


The 


Emission  of  light  as 
Having  stars. 


Stem,  stem,  s.  The  stalk,  the  twig;  family,  race, 
generation ;  the  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

To  Stem,  stSin,  v.  a.  To  oppose  a  current,  to  pass 
cross  or  forward  notwithstanding  the  stream. 

Stench,  stensh,  s.    \  violent  stink. 

Stenography,  ste-nog'-griil-fo,  s.  Short-hand. 

Stentorophomck,  gtCii-t«)-ro-roii'-lk,  a.  Speaking 
loudlv. 

To  Step,  step,  v.  n.    To  move  by  a  single  change  of 

the  place  of  the  foot;  to  advance  by  a  sudden  profrression  ; 

to  move  mentally;  to  go,  to  walk;  to  take  a  short  walk; 

to  walk  gravely  and  slouly. 
Step,  step,  s.    Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot; 

one  remove   in  clijiibing;    quantity  of  space  j)a«sed  or 

measured  by  one  rj'moval  of  the  loot;  a  small  length,  a 

small  space  ;  walk,  passage  ;  progression,  act  of  advancing; 

footstep,   print  of  the  loot;  gait,  manner  of  walking; 

action,  instance  of  conduct. 
Step,  step.    In  Composition,  signilies  one  who  is  related 

only  by  marriage. 
Steppixgstone,  step'-plng-stone,  s.     Stone  laid  to 

catch  the  foot,  and  save  it  from  Met  or  dirt. 
Stercoraceous,  ster-lio-ra'-shiis,  a.  o57.  Belonging 

to  dung. 

Stercoration,  stei-ko-ra'-slii'in,  s.  The  act  of 
dunging. 

Stereography,  ster-re-og'-graf-fe,  s.  518.    The  art 

of  drawing  the  forms  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 
Stereographic,  ster-re-o-grar-jk,  a.  Delineated  on 

a  plane. 

Stereometry,  ster-re-om'-me-tre,  s.  518.    The  art 

of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 
Stereotype,  ste'-re-o-tipe,  s.  534.  The  art  of  printing 

IVom  solid  plates  cast  from  moveable  types,  instead  of 

printing  from  tiie  types  themselves. 
StE!UL,  ster'-ril,  a.  Barren,  unfruitful,  not  productive, 

wauling  fecundity. 
Sterility,  ste-^ril'-e-te,  a.     Barrenness,  want  of  fe- 
cundity, unlVuitfulncss. 
To  Stiirilizk,  ster'-rll-lze,  v.  a.    To  make  barren, 

to  deprive  of  fecundity. 
Sterling,  stOr'-ling,  a.  410.     An  epithet  by  which 

genuine  English  money  is  discriminated;  genuine,  having 

past  the  test 

Sterling,  stCr'-llng,  s.  English  coin,  money;  standard 
rate. 

Stern,  stern,  a.     Severe  of  countenance;  severe  of 

manners,  harsh,  unrelenting;  hard,  afflictive. 
Stkrn,  stern,  s.    The  hind  part  of  the  ship  where  the 

rudder  is  placed;   post  ot  management,  direction;  the 

hinder  part  of  any  thing. 
Sternage,  stern'-idje,  s.  90.    The  steerage  or  stern. 
Sternly,  stern'-le,  ad.    In  a  stern  manner,  severely. 
Sternness,  stern'-nes,  s.    Severity  of  look ;  severity 

or  harshness^  of  manners. 
Sternon,  ster'-non,  s.  166.    The  breast  bone. 
Sternutation,  ster-nu-ta -slnlri,  s.  The  act  of  sneezing^. 
Sternutative,  stSr-nu -ta-tlv,  a.  Having  the  quality 

of  sneezing. 

Sternutatory,  ster-nu-ta-tfir-e,  s.  Medicine  that 
provokes  to  sneeze.  —  See  Uowestick,  512.557. 

To  Stew,  stu,  v.  a.  To  seeth  any  thing  in  a  slow 
moist  heat. 

To  Stew,  stu,  v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow  moist 
heat. 

STE\y,  stu,  s.   A  bagnio,  a  hot-house ;  a  brothel,  a  house 

of  prostitution ;  a  storepond,  a  small  pond  M'here  fish  are 

kept  for  the  table. 
Steward,  stu  -fird,  s.  88.  One  who  manages  the  affairs 

of  another;  an  ofliccr  of  state. 
Stewardship,  stu-iii'd-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a  steward. 
Stick,  stik,  s.  400.    A  piece  of  wood  small  and  long. 
To  Stick,  stik,  v.  a.    To  fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may 

adhere. 

To  Stick,  st'ik,  v.  n.  To  adhere,  to  unite  itself  by  its 
tenacity  or  penetrating  power;  to  be  inseparable,  to  be 
united  with  any  thing;  to  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully ; 
to  stop,  to  lose  motion;  to  resist  emission;  to  be  constant, 
to  adhere  with  firmness;  to  be  troublesome  by  adhering; 
31  111  m 
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to  TemaiiJ,  not  to  be  lost;  to  d\rell  upon,  not  to  forsake; 

to  cauj-e  ilifiicnlties  or  scruple;  to  scruple,  to  hesitate; 

to  be  stopped,  to  be  unable  to  proceed  ;  to  be  embarrassed  ; 

to  be  puzzled;  to  stick  out,  to  be  prominent  with  deform- 
ity ;  to  be  unemployed. 
To'Stick,  stik,  V.  a.  To  stab,  to  pierce  with  a  pointed 

instrument;  to  fix  upon  a  pointed  body;  to  fasten  by 

traiistixion ;  to  set  with  someikiiig  pointed. 
SxiCKlXESS,  stik'-ke-nes,  S.  Adhesive  quality,  glutinous- 

ness,  tenacity. 

To  Stickle,  stik'-kl,  v.  n.  405.  To  take  part  with 
one  side  or  other ;  to  contest,  to  altercate,  to  contend 
rather  with  obstinacy  than  vehemence;  to  trim,  to  play 
fast  and  loose.  ^ 

Sticklebag,  stik'-kl-bag,  s.  The  smallest  of  fresh 
water  fish. 

Stickler,  stik  -kl-iir,  s.  98.   A  sidesman  to  fencers 
second  to  a  duellist ;  an  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing. 

Sticky,  stik'-ke,  a.    Viscous,  adhesive,  glutinous. 

Stiff,  stiff,  a.  Rigid,  inflexible ;  not  soft,  not  giving 
way,  not  fluid;  strong,  not  easily  resisted;  hardy,  stub 
born,  not  easily  subdued;  obstinate,  pertinacious;  harsh, 
not  written  with  ease ;  constrained;  formal,  rigorous  in 
certain  ceremonies. 

To  Stiffen,  stif -fn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  stiff",  to  make 
inflexible,  to  make  unpliant;  to  make  obstinate. 

To  Stiffen,  stif'-fn,  v.  To  grow  stiff",  to  growrigid 
to  become  unpliant;  to  grow  hard,  to  be  hardened;  to 
grow  less  susceptive  of  impression,  to  grow  obstinate. 

Stiffhearted,  stiff-hart'-ed,  a.  Obstinate,  stubborn, 
contumacious. 

Stiffly,  stift'-le,  ad.    Rigidly,  inflexibly,  stubbornly. 
Stiffxecked,  stiff -nekt,  a.  366.    Stubborn,  obstinate, 
contumacious. 

Stiffness,  stiff'-nes,  S.  Rigidity,  inflexibility  ;  inaptitude 

to  motion ;  tension,  not  laxity ;  obstinacy,  stubbornness 

contumaciousness  ;  unpleasing  formality,  constraint ;  rigor 

ousness,  harshness;   manner  of  writing,  not  easy,  but 

harsh  and  constrained. 
To  Stifle,  stl'-fl,  v.  a.  105.    To  oppress  or  kill  by 

closeness  of  air,  to  suffocate;  to  keep  in,  to  hinder  from 

emission;  to  extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means;  to 

suppress,  to  conceal. 
Stigma,  stig'-mii,  s.  92.    A  brand,  a  mark  with  a  hot 

iron;  a  mark  of  infamy. 
Stigmatical,  sdg-mHt'-t^-Ul    .   ^  ^^^^^^^ 
Stigmatick,  stig-mat  -tik,  509.  ) 

marked  with  some  token  of  infamy. 
To  Stigmatize,  stig'-ma-tlze,  v 

a  brand,  to  disgrace  with  a  note  of  reproach. 
Stile,  stile,  s.    A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  en 

closure  to  another;  a  pin  to  cast  the  shadow  in  a  sundial 
Stiletto,  stil-let'-to,  s.    A  small  dagger,  of  which 

the  blade  is  not  edged,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 
To  Still,  still,  v.  a.    To  silence,  to  make  silent;  t 

quiet,  to  appease;  to  make  motionless. 
Still,  still,  a.    Silent,  uttering  no  noise;  quiet,  calm 

motionless. 
Still,  still,  s.    Calm,  silence. 

Still,  still,  ad.    To  this  time,  till  now;  nevertheless 

notwithstanding;  in  an  increasing  degree;  always,  ever 

continually  ;  alter  that ;  in  continuance. 
Still,  still,  S.    A  vessel  for  distillation,  an  aleinbick. 
7'o  Still,  still,  v.  a.    To  distil,  to  extract  or  operate 

upon  by  distillation. 
Stillatitioiis,  stil-la-tlsh'-us,  a.     Falling  in  drops 

drawn  by  a  still. 
Stillatohy,  Htil'-la-tAr-o,  s.  512.  557.   An  alcmbick 

a  vcHHcl  in  which  distillation  is  performed;  the  room  i 

wliich  Htills  are  placed,  a  laboratory. 
STiLLB«m\,  stlir-horii,  a.  Horn  lifeless,  dead  in  the  birth 
Still-lifk,  stil'  life,  .s. 

Mr.  \lat<on  evplains  this  word  by  "thingn  that  hav 
(Mily  vegetable  life.  "    lint  I  am  much  mistaken  if  painters 
do  not  uxc  it  to  Higuify  the  bodies  of  auiinals  also,  as  lish 
game,  etc. 

Still"ME8P,  stlll'-n^-*,  a.  Calm,  quiet,  silence,  taciturnity 
Stilly,  stir  io,  ad.    Silently,  not  loudly;  calmly,  not 
lumultuowHly. 

Stilts,  tttill.'^,  9.    Supports  on  which  boys  raise  them 
Hulves  when  they  walk. 
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To  Stimulate,  stim'-mu-late,  v.  a.  To  prick,  to 
prick  lorward,  to  excite  by  some  pungent  motive;  in 
Physick,  to  excilc  a  quick  sensation,  with  a  derivation 

Excitement, 


a.    To  mark  with 


towards  the  part. 
Stimulation,  stlia-mu-la-diQn, 
pungency. 

To  Sting,  sting;,  v.  a.  Pret.  /  Stuns;  or  Staiig. 
Part.  pass.  Stang  and  Stung.  To  piei'ce  or  wound  wiih 
a  point  dar'ed  out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions;  to  pain 
acutely.  ^ 

Sting,  sting,  S.    A  sharp  point  with  which  some  animals 
arc  armed;  any  thing  that  gives  pain;  the  point  in  the 
last  verse  of  an  epigram. 
Stingily,  stln'-je-le,  ad.  Covetously. 
Stinginess,  stlii-je-nes,  s.  Avarice,  covetousness,  nig- 
gardliness. 

Stingless,  sting'-les,  a.    Having  no* sting. 
Stingo,  sting'-go,  s.    Old  strong  beer. 
Sti[«gy,  still' -je,  a.    Covetous,  niggardly,  avaricious. 
To  Stiak,  stingk,  v.  n.     Pret.  L  Stunk  or  Stank. 
To  emit  an  otfensive  smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  putre- 
faction. 

Stink,  stingk,  s.  408.    OlTensive  smell. 
Stiivkard,  stingk'-urd,  s.  88.    A  mean  stinking  paltry 
fellow. 

Stinker,  stingk'-flr,  s.  98.     Something  intended  to 

olfend  by  the  smell. 
Stinkingly,  st!ngk'-ing-le,  ad!.  410.    With  a  stink. 
Stinkpot,  stingk'-p6t,   s.     An  artificial  composition 

offensive  to  the  smell. 
To  Stint,  stint,  v.  a.    To  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine, 

to  restrain,  to  stop. 
Stint,  stint,  s.    Limit,  bound,  restraint ;  a  proportion, 

a  quantity  assigned. 
Stipend,  stl'-pend,  s.    Wages,  settled  pay.  ^  ^  ^ 
Stipendiary,  sti-pen'-de-a-re,  or  stl-pen'-je-a-re,  a. 
293,  294.  371).   Receiving  salaries,  performing  any  service 
for  a  stated  price.    ^  ^     ^  ^  ^ 
Stipendiary,  sti-pen'-de-a-re,  s.  One  who  performs 

any  service  for  a  settled  payment. 
Stiptical,  stip'-te-kal, 
Stiptick,  stip'-tik,  509. 

stanch  blood,  astringent.^  ^ 
To  Stipulate,  stip'-pu-late,  v.  n. 

bargain,  to  settle  terms.^  ^ 
Stipulation,  stip-u-la -shun,  s.  Bargain. 
To  Stir,  stur,  v.  a.  109.    To  move,  to  remove  from 
its  place;  to  agitate,  to  bring  into  debate;  to  incite,  to 
instigate,  to  animate;  to  Stir  up,  to  incite,  to  put  into 
action. 

To  Stir,  stiir,  v.  n.  To  move  one's  self,  to  go  out  of 
the  place,  to  change  place;  to  be  in  motion,  not  to  be  still ; 
to  become  the  object  of  notice;  to  rise  in  the  morning. 
Stir,  stiir,  S.  Tumult,  bustle  ;  commotion,  publick  dis- 
turbance; tumultuous  disorder;  agitation,  conflicting  pas- 
sion. 

Stirp,  sterp,  s.  108.  Race,  family,  generation. 
Stirrer,  stftr'-rur,  s.  98.  One  who  is  in  motion,  one 
viho  puts  in  motion;  a  riser  in  the  morning;  Stirrer  up, 
an  inciter,  an  instigator. 
Stiiiuup,  stur'-nq),  s.  An  iron  hoop  suspended  by  a 
strap,  in  which  the  horscmau  sets  his  foot  when  he  mounts 
or  rides. 

To  Stitch,  stitsli,  v.  a.  To  sew,  to  work  on  with  a 
needle;  to  join,  to  unite;  to  Siiich  up,  to  mend  what 
was  rent. 

To  Stitch,  stitsli,  v.  n.    To  practise  needlework. 
Stitch,  stUsli,  S.     A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread 

through  any  thing;  a  sharp  sudden  pain. 
Stitchery,  slitsh'-nr-<',  s.    INe.  dkwork. 
Stitciiwort,  stltsli'-Murt,  s.  Camomile. 
Stithy,  stiTii'-t^  s.    An  anvil,  the  iron  body  on  which 

the  smith  forges  his  work. 
Stoccado,  stok-ka'-do,  s.    A  thrust  with  the  rapier. 

—  See  Luinbago. 
Stock,  stok,  s.    The  trunk,  the  body  of  a  plant ;  the 
trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted;  a  log, a  post;  a  nuin 
proverbially  stupid;  the  handle  of  any  thing;  a  enppor 


Having  the  power  to 
To  contract,  to 
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of  a  ship  while  it  is  building;  a  thrust, a  stoccado  ;  some 
thing  made  of  linen,  a  cravat,  a  dose  neckcloth  ;  a  race 
a  lineage,  a  family;  the  principal,  capital  store,  fuut. 
already  provided  ;  quantity,  store,  body;  a  fund  established 
by  the  government,  of  which  the  value  rises  and  falls  by 
arlilice  or  chance. 
To  Stock,  stok,  v.  a.  To  store,  to  fill  sufficiently ; 
to  lay  iu  store ;  to  put  in  the  stocks ;  to  Stock  up,  to 
extirpate. 

Stockdove,  stok'-duv,  s.  Ringdove 
Stockfish,  stok'-fish,  s.     Dried  cod,  so  called  from 
its  hardne!is. 

Stockgillvflower,  stok-jir-e-floii-ftr,  s.  A  plant. 
Stocking,  stok'-ing-,  s.  410.  The  covering  of  the  leg. 
Stockjobber,  stok'-job-bur,  s.    One  who  gets  money 

by  buying  and  selling  in  the  funds. 
Stockish,  stok'-ish.  a.    Hard,  blockish. 
Stocklock,  stok'-Iok,  s.    Lock  fixed  in  wood. 
Stocks,  stoks,  s.    Prison  for  the  legs. 
Stockstill,  stok'-Stil,  a.  Motionless. 
Stoick,  sto'-ik,  s.    A  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Zeno, 

holding  the  neutrality  of  external  things. 
Stole,  stole,  s.    A  long  vest. 
Stole,  stole.    The  pret.  of  Steal. 
Stolen-,  stoln,  103.    Part  pass,  of  Steal. 
Stolidity,  sto-lid'-e-te,  s.    Stupidity,  want  of  sense 

Not  used. 

Stomach,  stiim'-inuk,  s.  165.  353.    The  ventricle  in 

which  food  is  digested;  appetite,  desire  of  food ;  iucliiialion, 

liking;  anger,  violence  of  temper;  sullenness,  resentment; 

pride,  hauglitine-s. 
To  Stomach,  stfim'-mnk,  v.  a.  To  resent,  to  remember 

with  anger  and  mal'giiiiy. 
To  Stomach,  sti'iin -mijk,  v.  n.    To  be  angry. 
Stomached,  stam'-miikt,  a.  359.    Filled  with  pas 

sions  of  resentment. 
Stomacher,  stum'-ma-tsihur,  s.  An  ornamental  cover 

ing  worn  by  women,  on  the  breast. 
Stomachful,  stum'-rauk-ful,   a.     Sullen,  stubborn 

perverse. 

STOMACHFULiVESS,sti\m'-miik-ful-nes,  s.  Stubbornness 

sullenness. 
Stomachical,  sto-mak'-e-kal, 
Stoma  CHICK,  sto-niak'-ik,  509. 

stomach,  pertaining  to  the  stomach 
Stomachick,   sto-mak'-ik,  s. 

stomach. 

We  not  unfrequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  sto- 
niatick;  but  this  pronunciation,  though  not  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  is  so  gross  an  irregularity  as  to  deserve  the  repro- 
bation of  every  correct  speaker. 

Stone,  stono,  s.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not 
ductile  or  malleable,  not  soluble  in  water;  piece  of  stone 
rut  tor  building ;  gem,  precious  stone  ;  calculous  concretion 
in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  the  case  which  in  some  fruits 
contains  the  seed;  testicle;  a  weight  containing  fourteen 
pound:  Stone  is  used  by  way  of  exaggeration,  as,  Stone- 
i*till,  stone-dead;  to  leave  no  Stone  unturned,  to  do  every 
thing  that  can  be  done 

Stone,  stone,  a.    Made  of  stone. 

To  Stone,  stone,  v.  a.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with 
stones ;  to  harden. 

Stonebreak,  stone'-brake,  s.    An  herb. 

Stonechatter,  stone'-tshat-tur,  s.    A  bird. 

Stonecrop,  stonc'-krop,  s.    A  sort  of  tree. 

Stonecutter,  stone'-kut-tur,  s.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  hew  stones. 

Ston'Efern,  stone'-fern,  s.    A  plant, 

Stoxefly,  stone'-fll,  s.    An  insect. 

Stonefrlit,  stone'-froot,  s.  Fruit  of  which  the  seed 
is  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp. 

Stonehawk,  stonc'-hauk,  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Ston'ehorse,  stone'-horse,  s.     A  horse  not  castrated. 

Stonepit,  stone'-pit,  s.  A  quarry,  a  pit  where  stones 
are  dug. 

Stoxepitch,  stone'-pitsh,  s.    Hard  inspissated  pitch. 
Stoxeplover,  stonc'-pluv-ur,  s.    A  bird. 
Stoxework,  stone'-wurk,  s.    Building  of  stone. 


a.    Relating  to  the 
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The  quality  of  having  many 


Stoxiness,  sto'-ne-nes,  s. 
stones. 

Stony,  sto'-ne,  a.  Made  of  stone;  abounding  with 
stones;  petrifick;  hard,  inflexible,  unrelenting. 

Stood,  stud,  307.    The  pret.  of  To  Stand. 

Stool,  stool,  s.  306.  A  seat  without  a  back,  so  distin- 
guished IVoin  a  rlinir;  evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 

Stoolkall,  st(y)r-biill,  s.  A  play  where  balls  are  driven 
from  sl(»ol  to  stool. 

To  Stoop,  stoop,  v.  n.  306.  To  bend  down,  to  bend 
forward;  to  lean  forward  standing  or  walking;  to  yield, 
to  bciul  ;  to  submit;  to  descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  to 
jield,  to  be  interiour;  to  sink  from  resolution  or  superior- 
ity; to  roiulesrend  ;  to  come  down  on  prey  as  a  falcon; 
to  alight  from  the  wing;  to  sink  to  a  lower  place. 

Stoop,  st«M>p,  s.  Act  of  stooping,  inclination  downward; 
descent  Irom  dignity  or  superiority;  fall  of  a  bird  upon 
his  prey;  a  ^e>sel  of  liquor. 

Stoopingly,  stOop'-ing-Ie,  ad.  410.  With  inclination 
downwards. 

7b  Stop,  stop,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  progressive 
motion;  to  hinder  from  any  change  of  state,  whether  to 
better  or  worse;  to  hinder  from  action;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  motion  or  action  of  any  thing;  to  suppress  ;  to  regulate 
musical  strings  with  the  fingers;  to  close  auy  aperture; 
to  obstruct ;  to  encumber. 

To  Stop,  stop,  v.  n.    To  cease  to  go  forward. 

Stop,  stop,  s.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion;  hinder- 
ance  of  progress,  obstruction;  hinderance  of  action;  ces- 
sation ot  action ;  interruption;  prohibition  of  sale;  that 
which  obstructs,  obstacle,  impediment;  instruments  by 
which  the  sounds  of  wind  musick  are  regulated  ;  regulation 
of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers;  the  act  of  applying  the 
stops  in  musick;  a  point  in  writing,  by  which  sentences 
are  distinguished. 

Stopcock,  stop'-kok,  s.  A  pipe  made  to  let  out  liquor, 
stopped  by  a  turning  cock. 

Stoppage,  stop'-pulje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  stopping, 
the  state  of  being  stopped. 

Stopple,  stop'-pl,  s.  405.  That  by  which  any  hole  or 
the  mouth  of  any  vessel  is  filled  up. 

Storax,  sto'-raks,  s.  A  tree  ;  a  resinous  and  odoriferous 
gum.  ^ 

Store,  store,  s.   A  large  number,  large  quantity,  plenty  ; 

a  stock  accumulated,  a  supply  hoarded;  the  state  of  being 

accumulated,  hoard;  storehouse,  magazine. 
Store,  store,  a.    Hoarded,  laid  up,  accumulated. 
To  Stoke,  store,  v.  a.    To  furnish,  to  replenish;  to 

stock  against  a  future  time,  to  lay  up,  to  hoard. 
Storehouse,  store'-house,  s.    Magazine,  treasury. 
Storer,  sto'-riir,      98.    One  who  lays  up. 
Storied,  sto'-rki,  a.  283.     Adorned  with  historical 

pictures. 

Stork,  stork,  s.  A  bird  of  passage  famous  for  the 
regularity  of  its  departure. 

Storkseill,  storks'-bil,  s.    An  herb. 

Storm,  storm,  s.  167.  A  tempest,  a  commotion  of  the 
elements;  assault  on  a  fortified  place ;  commotion, tumult, 
clamour;  calamity,  distress;  violence,  vehemence,  tumul- 
tuous force. —  See  Bules  to  be  observed  by  the  Natives 
of  Ireland  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  Pronunciation  of 
English  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary,  page  10. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  a.    To  attack  by  open  force. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  n.  To  raise  tempests  ;  to  rage, 
to  fume,  to  be  loudly  angry. 

Stormy,  storm'-c,  a.  Tempestuous  ;  violent,  passionate. 

Story,  sto'-re,  s.  History;  account  of  things  past; 
small  tale,  petty  narrative;  an  idle  or  trifling  tale,  a  petty 
fiction;  a  floor,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Story,  sto'-re,  v.  a.    To  tell  in  history,  to  relate. 

Storyteller,  sto'-re-tel-lur,  s.  98.  One  who  relates 
tales.  ' 

Stove,  stove,  s.  A  hot-house,  a  place  artificially  made 
warm;  a  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by  which  heat 


To  keep  warm  in  a  house 


is  comsiunicated. 
To  Stove,  stove,  v.  a. 

artificially  heated. 
Stout,  stoiit,  a.  313.    Strong,  lusty,  valiant;  brave, 

bold,  intrepid;  obstinate,  resolute,  proud;  strong,  firm. 
Stout,  stout,  s.    A  cant  name  for  strong  beer. 
Mmm  2 
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Stoutly,  stout'-le,  ad.    Lustily,  boldly,  obstinately. 

Stoltvess,  stout'-ne?!,  Strength,  valour;  boltlaess. 
fortitude;  obstinacy,  stubbornness. 

To  Stow,  stu,  v.  a.  324.  To  lay  up,  to  reposite  in  or- 
der, to  Idy  in  the  proper  place. 

Stowage,  sto-idje,  s.  90.  Room  for  laying  up;  the 
state  of  being  laid  up. 

To  Straddle,  strad'-dl,  v.  n.  405,  To  stand  or  walk 
vith  the  feet  removed  far  from  each  other  to  the  right 
and  left. 

To  Straggle,  strag'-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  wander  with- 
out any  certain  direction,  to  rove,  to  ramble;  to  wand(^r 
dispersedly;  to  exuberate,  to  shoot  too  far;  to  be  dispersed, 
to  be  apart  from  any  majn  body. 

Straggler,  strag'-gl-i'if,  s.  98.  A  wanderer,  a  rover, 
one  who  forsakes  hi--  company;  any  thing  that  pushes  be- 
yond the  rest,  or  stands  single. 

Straight,  strate,  c. -202.  ;i93.  Not  crooked,  right; 
narrow,  close. 

Straight,  strata,  ad,  249.    Immediately,  directly. 

To  Straighten,  strat'-tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  straight. 

Straightness,  strate'-nes,  S.  Rectitude,  the  contrary 
to  crookedness. 

Straightways,  stratc'-waze ,  ad.  Immediately, 
straight. 

To  Strain,  strane,  v.  a.  202.  To  squeeze  through 
something;  to  purify  by  iiltration;  to  squeeze  in  an  em 
brace;  to  sprain,  to  weaken  by  toointich  violence;  to  put 
to  its  utmost  strength;  to  make  straight  or  tense;  to  push 
beyond  the  proper  extent;  to  force,  to  constrain,  to  make 
uneasy  or  unnatural. 

To  Strain,  strane,  v.  n.  To  make  violent  efforts ;  to 
be  filtred  by  compression. 

Straiv,  strane,  s.  An  injury  by  too  much  violence ; 
race,  generation,  descent;  hereditary  disposition;  a  style 
or  manner  of  speaking ;  song,  note,  sound ;  rank,  charac 
ter;  turn,  tendency. 

Strainer,  stra'-nur,  s.  98.  An  instrument  of  filtration. 

Strait,  strate,  a.  202.  Narrow,  close,  not  wide;  close, 
intimate;  strict,  rigorous;  difiicult,  distressful;  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  crooked,  but  is  then  mere  properly  written 
Straight. 

Strait,  strate,  s.  A  narrow  pass,  or  frith;  distress, 
difficulty.  ^ 

To  Strait,  strate,  v.  a.    To  put  to  difficulties. 

To  Straiten,  stra -tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  narrow 
to  contract,  to  confine;  to  make  tight,  to  intend;  to  de- 
prive of  necessary  room ;  to  distress,  to  perplex. 

Straitly,  strate'-le,  ad.  Narrowly;  strictly,  rigorous 
ly ;  closely,  intimately. 

Straitness,  strate'-n^s,  s.  Narrowness;  strictness, 
rigour;  distress,  difficulty,  want,  scarcity. 

Straitlaced,  strate'-iaste  a.  359.  Stiff,  constrained 
without  freedom. 

Strand,  strand,  s.  The  verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any 
water. 

To  Strand,  strand,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  force  upon  the 
shallows. 

Strange,  stranjc,  a.    Foreign,  of  another  country,  not 
domestick;  wonderful,  causing  wonder ;   odd,  irregular 
unknown,  new  ;  uncommonly  good  or  bad;  unacquaiuted.- 

See  Change. 

Strange,  stranje,  inicrj.    An  expression  of  wonder. 

Strangely,  stranjc'-le,  ad.  With  some  relation  to  fo 
reignera  ;  wonderfully,  in  a  way  to  cause  wonder. 

Strangeness,  stranje'-nOs,  s.  Foreignness,  the  state 
of  belonging  lo  another  country;  uncommunicativeneHS 
distance  of  behaviour;  renioleness  from  common  npprc- 
hennion;  mutual  dislike;  wondcrfulness,  power  of  raising 
wonder. 

Stranger,  slran'-jftr,  s.  98.  A  foreigner,  one  of  an- 
other roiinlry;  uwv.  unknown;  a  guest,  one  not  a  domes 
tick;  one  uit.irquainted ;  one  not  admitted  to  any  commu 
nicalion  or  fclloMxIiip. 

To  Stranger,  btraa'-jfir,  v.  a.  To  estrange,  to  alio 
nate.   I\ot  uhed. 

To  Strangle,  f'tnmf;'-';!,  v.  a.  405.  To  choak,  to 
HuHtirnte,  to  kill  hy  iiil<  n  <;pling  the  breatli ;  to  supprcsH 
to  liindcr  from  hirlh  or  appearance. 

Strangler,  btiang'-gl  ur,  «.  98.    One  who  strangles 


Strangles,  strang'-glz,  s.  Swellings  in  a  horse's  throat. 

Strangulation,  strang-gu-la-shiln,  s.  The  act  of 
straiigling,  suflocation. 

Strangury,  strang'-gu-re,  s.  A  difficnlty  of  urine  at- 
tended with  pain. 

Strap,  strap,  s.  A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or  leather. 

Strappado,  &trap-pa-do,  s.  Chastisement  by  blows.  — 
See  Lumbafco. 

Strappiimg,  strap'-ping,  a.  410.   Vast,  large,  bulky. 

Strata,  stra'-ta,  s.  92.  Plural  of  Stratum.  Beds, 
layers. —  See  Drama. 

Stratagem,  sti-at'-tii-jem,  s.  An  artifice  in  war,  a  trick 
by  which  an  enemy  is  deceived;  an  artifice,  a  trhk. 

Stratocracy,  stra-tok'-ra-se,  s.  518.  A  military  go- 
vernment. 

Stratum,  stra-tum,  s.    A  bed,  a  layer. 

Straw,  straw,  s.  219.  The  stalk  on  which  corn  grows, 
and  from  which  it  is  threshed;  any  thing  proverhially 
worthless.  7    ,0  i 

Strawberry,  str.lw'-ber-re,  s.    A  plant;  the  fruit.  ^ 

Strawbuilt,  straw'-bilt,  a.  ^  Made  up  of  straw. 

Strawcoloured,  straw'-kul-nrd,  a.  Of  alight  yellow. 

Strawworm,  straw'-wurin,  s.   A  worm  bred  in  straw. 

Strawy,  straw'-e,  a.  Made  of  straw,  consisting  of  s^traw. 

To  Stray,  stra,  v.  n.  220.  To  wander,  to  rove;  to 
rove  out  of  the  way ;  to  err,  to  deviate  from  the  right. 

Stray,  stra,  s.  Any  creature  wandering  beyond  its 
limits,  any  thing  lost  by  wandering;  act  of  wandering. 

Streak,  streke,  s.  227.  A  line  of  colour  different  from 
that  of  the  ground. 

To  Streak,  streke,  v.  a.  To  stripe,  to  variegate  in 
hues,  to  dapple. 

Streaky,  stre'-ke,  a.    Striped,  variegated  by  hues. 

Stream,  strenie,  s.  227.  A  running  water;  the  course 
of  running  water,  current;  any  thing  issuing  from  ahead, 
and  moving  forward  with  continuity  of  parts;  any  thing 
forcible  and  continued. 

To  Stream,  streiiie,  v.  n.  To  flovr,  to  run  ni  a  con- 
tinuous current;  to  flow  with  a  current,  to  pour  out  water 
in  a  stream;  to  issue  forth  with  continuauce. 

Streamer,  stre'-miir,  s.98.  An  ensign,  a  flag,  a  pennon. 

Streamy,  stre'-rae,  a.  Abounding  in  running  water; 
flowing  with  a  current. 

Street,  street,  s.  246.  A  way,  properly  a  paved  way; 
proverbially,  a  publick  place.  ^ 

Streetwalker,  street'->va-knr,  s.  A  common  pro- 
stitute that  offers  herself  to  sale- 

Strength,  stvtngth,  s.  Force,  vigour,  power  of  the 
body ;  power  of  endurance,  firmness,  durability  ;  vigour 
of  any  kind;  potency  of  liquors;  fortification,  tortresh; 
armnnient,  force,  power;  argumentative  force. 

This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often  erroneously 

oronouiicedas  if  written  strenth,  stn  ntlien,  etc. ;  the  same 

may  be  observed  of  length,  lengthen  etc. ;  but  this  is  a 

pronunciation  which  obtains  chiefly  lu  Ireland,  and  is  uu- 

qiiestionablv  improper. 

To  Strenghthen,  streng-f/m,  v.  a.  To  make  strong ; 
to  confirm,  to  establish;  to  animate,  to  fix  in  resolution; 
to  make  lo  increase  in  power  or  security. 
To  Strexgthen,  Avhv^'-ihn,  v.  n.  To  grow  strong. 
Strengthener,  strOng'-t/tn-ur,  s.     That  which  giv.  s 
strength,  thatwhich  makes  strong;  inMediciue,  strenglh- 
ers  add  to  the  bulk  and  fin 


mess  of  the  solids. 


Strenghtle^s,  str^!ngt/t'-ies,  a.     Wanting  strength, 

deprived  of  strength  ;  wanting  potency,  weak. 
Strenuous,  str^ii'-u-us,  a.  Brave,  bold, active, valiant; 

zealous,  vehement.    .  .   ,    , ,      ,  ,  , 

Strenuously,  stren -li-As-lo,  ad.  ^  igorously,  actively ; 

zealously,  veheinenlly,  with  ardour. 
Streperous,  Btr6p'-er-us,  a.    Lou.l,  noisy. 
Stress  stn's,  s.    Importance,  important  part;  violence, 

force, 'either  acting  or  Hullereil. 
To  Stretch,  Ktr^t^Il,  v.  a.    To  extend,  to  pprcad  out 
to  a  distance;  to  expand,  to  display,  to  strain  to  the  ut- 
most; to  carry  by  violence  larliier  liian  is  nglit. 
To  Stretch,  strctsli,  v.  n.    To  be  extended ;  to  bear 

extension  without  rupture;  to  sally  beyond  the  truth. 
Stubtcii,  Btritbli,  «.    Extension,  reach,  occupation  of 
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To  Stripe,  stripe,  v.  a.    To  variegate  with  lines  of 

different  colours. 
Stripe,  stripe,  s.     A  lineary  variation  of  colour;  a 
shred  of  a  different  colour;  a  weal,  or  discoloration  maiJe 
by  a  lash  or  blow;  a  blow,  a  lash. 
Striplixg,  strip'-ling-,  s.  410.    A  youth,  oue  in  the 
ptato  of  adok'scciice. 

itr  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  of  uncertain 
ctyinolog-y;  but,  in  my  opinion,  Skinner  very  naturally 
(Itiivcs  it  froju  a  boy  in  the  state  iu  which  he  is  subject 
to  stripes. 

To  Strive,  strive,  v.  n.  Pret.  /  Strnve,  anciently 
I  Striveil.  Pavt.  pass.  Slriren.  To  struggle,  to  laliour, 
lo  make  an  effoit ;  to  contest,  to  conteiu!,  to  struggle  ia 
opposition  to  another;  to  vie,  to  emulate. 
Stkiveu,  stri'-vur,  S.  Oue  who  labours,  one  who 
contends. 

Stroke,  stroke.    Old  pret.  of  Strike,  now  commonly 

Struck. 

Stroke,  stroke,  s.  A  blow,  a  knock,  a  sudden  act  of 
one  body  upon  another;  a  hostile  blow;  a  sudden  disease 
or  affliction;  the  sound  of  the  clock;  the  touch  of  a  pencil ; 
a  touch,  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort;  an  effect  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly  produced;  power,  eflicacy. 
To  Stroke,  stroke,  v.  a.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand 
by  way  of  kindness  or  endearment ;  to  rub  gently  ia  one 
direction. 

To  Stroll,  strole,  v.  n.  400.    To  wander,  to  ramble, 
to  rove. 

Stroller,  strol'-lur,  s.  98.    A  vagrant,  a  wanderer, 
a  vagabond. 

Strond,  strond,  s.  The  beach,  the  bank.  Obsolete. 
Strong,  stront^,  a.  Vigorous,  forceful,  of  great  ability 
of  body  ;  fortified,  secure  from  attack  ;  powerful,  mighty  ; 
supplied  with  forces;  hale,  healthy;  forcibly  acting  on  the 
imagination  ;  eager,  zealous ;  full,  having  any  quality  in 
a  great  degree;  potent,  intoxicating;  having  a  d^fp 
tincture;  affecting  the  smell  powerfully  ;  hard  of  digesiion, 
not  easily  nutrimental ;  furnished  with  abilities  for  anv^ 
thing ;  valid, coniirmed  ;  violent,  vehement,  forcible;  cogent, 
conclusive ;  lirm,  compact,  not  soon  broken ;  forcibly  w  riiteu. 
Strongfisted,  strong- fist'-ed,  a.  Strong-handed. 


more  spare;  force  of  body  extended  ;  effort,  struggle,  from 
the  act  of  running;  utmostextenl  ofnieauing;  utmost  reach 
of  power. 

Stretcher,  stretsli'-i'ir,  s.  98.  Any  thing  used  for  ex- 
tension; the  timberagainst  which  the  rower  plants  his  feet. 

To  Strew,  stro,  v.  a,  2()6.  To  spread  by  being  scat- 
tered; to  spread  by  scattering;  to  scatter  loosely. 

Strewnent,  stro-m6nt,  S.  Any  thing  scattered  in  de- 
coration. 

Stricken,  strik'-kn,  103.  The  ancient  part,  of  Strike. 

Strickle,  strik'-kl,  s.  405.  That  which  strikes  the 
corn  to  level  it  with  the  bushel. 

Strict,  strikt,  a.  Exact,  accurate,  rigorously  nice; 
severe,  rigctrous ;  confined,  not  extensive ;  close,  light ; 
tense,  not  relaxed. 

Strictly,  strikt'-le,  ad.  Exactly,  with  rigorous  accu- 
racy; rigorously,  severely,  wilisout  remission. 

Strictness,  strikt' -iiSs,  s.  Exactness,  rigorous  accu- 
racy, nice  regularity ;  severity,  rigour. 

Stricture,  strik'-tshure,  s.  463.  A  stroke,  a  touch; 
contraction,  closure  by  contraction;  a  slight  touch  upon 
the  subject,  not  a  set"  discourse. 

Stride,  stride,  s.  A  long  step,  a  step  taken  with  great 
violence,  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  n.  Pret.  I  Strode,  or  Strid 
Part.  pass.  Stridden.  To  walk  with  long  steps',  to  stand 
Mith  the  legs  far  from  each  other. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  a.    To  pass  by  a  step. 

Stridulous,  strid'-ju-lus,  a.  294.  376.  Making  a  small 
noise. 

Strife,  strife,  s.  Contention,  contest,  discord;  con- 
trariety. 

Strifeful,  strife'-fiil,  a.    Contentious,  discordant. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.  a.  Pret.  /  Struck  or  Strook. 
Part.  pass.  Struck,  Struckev,  Stricken.  To  act  upon  by 
a  blow,  to  hit  with  a  blow;  to  dash,  to  throw  by  a  quick 
motion;  to  notify  by  the  sound  of  a  hammer  on  a  bell;  to 
stamp,  to  impress;  to  punisli,  to  afflict;  to  contract,  to 
lower,  to  vail,  as  to  Strike  sail,  or  to  Strike  a  Hag;  to 
alarm,  to  put  into  moticni;  to  make  a  bargain  ;  to  produce 
by  a  sudden  action  ;  to  affect  suddenly  in  any  particular 
manner;  to  cause  to  sound  by  blows;  to  forgu,  to  mint; 
it  is  used  in  the  participle  lor  advanced  in  years,  as,  well 
Struck  or  Stricken  in  jears;  to  Strike  off,  lo  erase  from 
a  reckoning  or  account;  to  separate  by  a  blow ;  to  Strike 
out,  to  produce  by  oollision ;  lo  blot,  to  efface ;  lo  bring 
to  light,  to  form  at  once  by  a  quick  effort. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.  n.  To  make  a  blow;  to  collide, 
to  clash  ;  to  act  by  repeated  percussion ;  to  sound  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer;  to  make  an  attack;  to  sound  with 
blows;  to  be  dashed  upon  shallous,  to  bestranded;  to  pass 
w  ith  a  quick  or  strong  effect ;  to  pay  hcunage,  as  by  lowering 
the  sail ;  to  be  put  hy  some  sudden  act  or  motion  into  an} 
fitate ;  to  Strike  in  ^ilh,  to  conform,  to  suit  itself  to;  to 
Strike  out,  to  spread  or  rove,  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

Striker,  strl'-kur,  s.  98.    One  who  strikes. 

Striking,  stri'-king-, part.  a.  410.  Affecting,  surprising. 

String,  string-,  s.  410.  A  slender  roj»e,  a  small  cord, 
an^  slender  and  flexible  band ;  a  thread  on  which  many 
things  are  liled;  any  set  of  things  liled  on  a  line,  the  chord 
of  a  musical  instrument ;  a  small  fibre;  a  nerve,  a  tendon: 
thenerve  of  the  bow;  any  concatenation  or  series,  as  a 
string  of  propositions;  to  have  two  Strings  to  the  bow,  to 
have  two  views  or  two  exped-ents. 

To  String,  string,  v.  a.  Pret.  /  Strang.  Part.  pass. 
Strung.  To  furnish  vvith  strings;  to  put  a  stringed  in- 
strument in  tune;  to  file  on  a  string;  to  make  tense. 

Stringed,  stringd,  a.  359.  Having  strings,  produced 
by  strings. 

Stringent,  strin'-jent,  a.    Binding,  contracting. 
Stringhalt,  string'-hikit,  s.     A  sudden  twitching  and 

snatching  up  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  much  higher 

than  the  other. 

Stringless,  strlng'-les,  a.    Having  no  strings. 
Stringy,  string'- e,  a.     Fibrous,  consisting  of  small 
threads. —  See  Springy. 

To  Strip,  strip,  y.  a.  To  make  naked,  to  deprive  of 
covering;  to  deprive,  to  divest;  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pil- 
lage; to  peel,  to  decorticate;  to  deprive  of  all;  to  take 
off  covering;  to  cast  off;  to  separate  from  something  ad- 
hesive or  connected. 

Strip,  strip,  s.    A  narrow  shred. 


with 
last; 


Strongly,  strong'-le,  ad.    Powerfully,  forcibly  : 
strength,  with  iirraness,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
vehemently,  forcibly,  eagerly. 
Strongwater,  strong'-wa-tur,  s.    Distilled  spirits. 
Strook,  strook.     The  old  pret.  of  Strike,   used  in 

Poetry  for  Struck. 
Strophe,  stro'-fe,  s.  96.    A  stanza. 
Strove,  strove.    The  pret.  of  Strive. 
To  Strow,  stro,  v.  a.  266.  324.    To  spread  by  being 
scattered  ;  to  spread  by  scattering,  to  besprinkle ;  to  spread  ; 
to  scatter,  to  throw  a*t  random. 
To  Strowl,  strole,  v.  n.  To  range,  to  wander.  Now 

written  Stroll. 
Struck,  struk.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Strike. 
Structure,  struk'-tsliurc,  s.  463.     Act  of  building, 
practice  of  building,  manner  of  building,  form,  make; 
edifice,  building. 
To  Struggle,  striig'-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  labour,  to 
act  with  effort;  to  strive,  to  contend,  to  contest;  to  labour 
in  difficulties,  to  be  in  agonies  or  distress. 
Struggle,  stri'ig'-gl,  s.  •tIOo.    Labour,  effort;  contest, 

contention  ;  agony,  tumultuous  distress. 
Struma,  stroA'-niii,  s.  339.  92.  A  glandular  swelling, 

the  king's  evil. 
Strumous,  stroo'-mfis,  a.  311.     Having  swellings  in 
the  glands. 

Strumpet,  striim'-pit,  s.  99.    A  whore,  a  prostitute. 
Strung,  strung.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  String. 
To  Strut,  striit,  v.  n.    To  walk  with  affected  dignity ; 
to  swell,  to  protubcrate. 

Strut,  strflt,  s.  An  affectation  of  statelincss  in  the  walk. 
Stub,  stilb,  s.    A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest 

is  cut  off';  a  log,  a  block. 
T o  Stub,  st I'lb,  v.  a.    To  force  up,  to  extirpate. 
Stuered,  stub'-bed,  a.  366.  Truncated,  short  and  thick. 
Stureedness,  strtb'-bed-nCs,        The  state  of  being 

short,  thick,  and  truncated. 


STU  (  462  )  SUB 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fAU  83,  iki  81         93.  m^t  95-pine  105,  pin  107-nft  ir2,  nif,ve  164, 

To  Stun,  stun,  v.  a.  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise ; 

to  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 
Stung,  stung-     The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  o 


stalks  of  corn  left 


Stubble,  stub'-bl,  s.  405.  The 
in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 

Stubborx,  stub'-burn,  a.  166.  Obstinate,  inflexible, 
contumacious;  persisting,  persevering,  steady;  stiff,  in- 
flexible; hardy,  firm  ;  harsh,  rough,  rugged. 

STUBBORMiV,  stQb'-burn-le,  ad.  Obstinately,  con- 
tumaciously, inflexibly. 

Stubbornivess,  stub'-bflrn-nes,  s.  Obstinacy,  vicious 
stoutness,  contumacy. 

Stubby,  stfib'-be,  a.  Short  and  thick,  short  and  strong. 

Stubvaii-,  stab'-nale,  s.    A  nail  broken  off. 

Stucco,  stQk'-ko,  s.    A  kind  of  fine  plaster  in  walls. 

Stuck,  stuk.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Stick. 

Stud,  stud,  s.  A  post,  a  stake ;  a  nail  wirh  a  large  head 
driven  for  ornament;  a  collection  of  breeding  horses  and 
mares. 

To  Stud,  stfid,  v.^  a.  To  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs. 
Student,  stu'-dent, 


A  man  given  to  books,  a 
Learned,  versed  in  any 


bookish  man. 

Studied,  sti'id'-id,  a.  283. 
study,  qualilied  by  study. 

Studier,  stud'-e-iir,  s.'    One  who  studies. 

Studious,  stu -de-us,  or  stu-je-fis,  a.  293,  294.  376 
Given  to  books  and  contemplation,  given  to  learning; 
diligent,  busy;  attentive  to,  careful;  contemplative,  suit- 
able to  meditation. 

Studiously,  stu -de-fis-le,  or  stu'-je-us-le,  ad.  Con- 
templatively, with  close  application  to  literature;  diligent- 
ly, carefully,  attentively, 

Studiousness,  stu-de-us-nes,  or  stu'-je-us-nes,  s. 
Addictioa»to  study. 

Study,  stud'-e,  s.  Application  of  mind  to  books  and 
learning;  perplexity,  deep  cogitation;  attention,  medita- 
tion, contrivance;  any  particular  kind  of  learning;  apart- 
ment set  off  tor  literary  employment. 

To  Study,  stud'-e,  v.  n.  To  think  with  very  close 
application,  to  muse ;  to  endeavour  diligently. 

To  Study,  stfid'-e,  v.  a.  To  apply  the  mind;  to  con- 
sider attentively;  to  learn  by  application. 

Stuff,  stuff,  s.  Any  matter  or  body ;  materials  out  of 
which  any  thing  is  made ;  furniture,  goods;  that  which 
fills  any  thing;  essence,  elemental  part;  any  mixture  or 
medicine:  clnth  or  texture  of  any  kind;  texture  of  vfooI 
thinner  and  nlighter  than  cloth;  matter  or  thing  held  in 
contempt  or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  stuff,  v.  a.  To  fill  very  full  with  any 
thing;  to  fill  to  uneasiness;  to  thrust  into  any  thing;  to 
fill  by  being  put  into  anything;  to  swell  out  by  something 
thrust  in;  to  fill  with  something  improper  or  superfluous; 
to  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  respiration;  to  fill  meat 
with  something  of  high  relish. 

To  Stuff,  stilff,  v.  n.    To  feed  gluttonously, 

Stuffi\g,  stuf-fing,  s.  410.  That  by  which  any  thing 
is  filled  ;  relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Stultiloquence,  stul-til'-lo-kwense,  518 

Stultiloquy,  stul-tU'-o-kwe, 
Foolish  talk. 

To  Stultify 
derstaiiding. 

Sti  w,  Stum,  s.     Wine  yet  unfcrmented ;    new  wine 

used  to  raise  fermentation  in  dead  and  vapid  wines;  wine 

rcMved  by     new  lerinentalion. 
7o  Sti  M,  stum,  V.  a.   To  renew  wine  by  mixing  fresh 

wine  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 
lo  Sti  mblk,  sti'.m'-bl,  v.  n.  405.   To  trip  in  Malking; 

to  stop  to  err,  to  slide  into  crimes  or  blunders ;  to  strike 

against  by  chance,  to  light  on  by  chance.  ' 
To  Sti  .mblk,  Ktuin'-bl,v.  a.    To  obstruct  in  progress, 

to  make  to   rip  or  stop;  to  make  to  boggle,  to  offend. 

rjailure  ^  '"P      talking  ;  a  blunder, 

Sti  MBLER,  strtm'-bl-rtr,     98.    One  that  «tumblefl. 
>TrMBLi\<;BLOCK,  Htiiin'-blinfr-l,!/,^^  ^IQ  j 
Sti  ■vibli\cht«hvk,  ntum'  blin  ' 
of  stumbling,  caune  of  offence. 

Stump  Bt.'.m,.  8   The  part  of  any  «olid  body  remaining 
after  the  n-Ht  h  taken  away.  ^ 
Stimpy,  «it&iiiit'-e,  a.    Full  of 


stul'-te-fl,  V.  a.    To  prove  void  of  un- 


-stone,  j 


Cause 


htumps,  hard,  etiff. 


.  98.     That  which  causes 

a.  183.    To  make  stupid, 

Suspension  or  diminution 

a.    To  ravish,  to  violate. 
S.    Rape,  violation. 
Stoutly,  hardly ;  obstinately, 

Stoutness,  hardiness; 


^  _  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sting. 

Stunk,  stimgk.    The  pret.  of  Stink. 
To  Stuivt,  stunt,  v.  a.    To  hinder  from  growth. 
Stupe,   stupe,  s.     Cloth  or  flax   dipped  in  warm  me- 
dicaments, a|>plied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 
To  Stupe,  stupe,  v.  «.  To  foment,  to  dress,  with  stupes. 
Stupefactiox,  stu-pe-fak'-siiun,   s.  Insensibilitv, 

duhiesis,  stunidity. 
Stupefactive,  stu-pe-fak'-tiv,  a.  Causing  insensibility, 

dulling,  obstructing  the  senses. 
Stupendous,  stu-pen'-diis,  a.     Wonderful,  amazing, 
astonishing. 

^  iiy  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this  word  and  tremendous 

are  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written  stupendious  and 

tremendious^  even  by  those  speakers  who,  in  other  respects, 

are  not  incorrect.   They  ought  to  remember,  that  conifen- 

dwus  and  eijiiiporidious  are  the  only  words  ending  in  nrfiwus. 

Stupid,  stu'-pid,  a.  Dull,  wanting  sensibility,  wanting 
apprehension,  heavy,  sluggish  of  understanding;  per- 
formed without  skill  or  genius. 

Stupidity,  stu-pid'-e-te,  s.  Dulness,  heaviness  of  mind, 
sluggishness  of  understanding. 

Stupidly,  stu'-pid-le,  ad.  With  suspension  or  in- 
activity of  understanding;  dully,  without  apprehension. 

Stupifier,  stu-pe-fi-ur,  5 
stupidity. 

To  Stt  piFY,  stu'-pe-fi,  V. 
to  deprive  of  sensibility. 

Stupor,  stu -p6r,  s.  166. 
of  sensibility. 

To  Stuprate,  stu'-prate,  v 

Stupratiox,  stu-pra'-shfin. 

Sturdily,  stiW -de  le,  ad. 
resolutely. 

Sturdixess,  stiV-de-nes,  s. 
bruta  strength. 

Sturdy,  stfir'-de,  a.  Hardy,  stout,  brutal,  obstinate; 
strong,  fiircible;  stiff,  stout. 

Sturgeon,  stur'-jun,  s.  251).    A  sea  fish. 

Sturk,  stilrk,  s.    A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

To  Stutter,  stut'-tur,  v.  n.  98.  To  speak  with  he 
sitation,  to  stammer. 

Stutter,  stut'-tur,  s.  98.    A  stammer. 

Stutterer,  stut'-ttu'-ur,  s.    A  stammerer. 

Sty,  sti,  s.  A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in  ;  any  place  of  bestial 
debauchery. 

To  Sty,  sti,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Stygian,  stid'-je-an,  a.  Hellisb,  infernal,  pertaining 
to  Styx,  one  of  the  poetical  rivers. 

Style,  stile,  s.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to 
language;  manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  particular 
characters;  title,  appcllaiion  ;  a  poinled  iron  used  anciently 
in  writing  on  tables  of  wax  ;  anything  with  a  sharp  point, 
as  a  graver,  the  pin  of  a  dial;  the  stalk  which  rises  from 
amid  the  leaves  of  a  flower ;  Style  of  court,  is  properly 

^  the  practice  observed  by  any  court  in  its  way  of  proceeding. 

To  Style,  stile,  v.  a.    To  call,  to  term,  to  name. 

Styptick,  stip'-tik,  a.  The  same  as  astringent,  but 
generally  expresses  the  most  efOcacious  sort  of  astr^ngeu(^, 
or  those  which  are  ajiplied  to  stop  haenionhnges. 

Stypticity,  stip-tis'-e-te,  s.  The  power  of  stanching 
blood. 

SiFAsivE,  swii'-siv,  a.  428. 

liittle  used. 
Si  asory,  sua  -siu'-e,  a.  429.  512. 

to  persuade.  — See  Pomcntuk.  557. 
Suavity,  swav'-e  te,  s.  511.   iJ'.vcctness  to  the  senses  ; 

svteelncsH  to  the  mind. 

Si  n,  siib.  In  Composition,  signifies  a  subordinate  degree. 
Sub  AC  ID,  sul»-ais'-sid,  a.     Sour  in  a  small  degree. 
SuBArniD,  sub-ak'-krid,  nr.    Sharp  and  pungent  in  a 
small  degree. 

To  SuBACT,  sAb-akt',  v.  a.    To  reduce,  to  subdue. 
SuiiA<  Tioiv,  sAb-ak'-Bhfln,  s.    The  act  of  reducing  to 
any  ttlutc. 


Having  power  to  persuade. 

Having  tendency 


SUB  (  463  )  SUB 
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Si'BALTERX,  sub'-al-tern,  a.    Inferior,  subordinate. 
SlBALTERV,  siib'-al-tern,  s.     An  inferior,  one  acting 

nnder  another;  it  is  used  iii  the  army  to  all  ofiicers  below 

a  captain. 

SiBAsiTRiVGEXT,  si'ib-as-sti'In'-jciit,  a.  Astringent  iu  a 

small  degree. 
Si  EEEADLE,  sflb-be'-dl,        An  under  beadle. 
St  RCELESTI.4L,  sub-se-lcs'-tshal,  a.    Placed  beneath 

the  heavens. 

Si  ECHAXTER,  si'ib-tshan'-tui',  s.     The  deputy  of  the 

preoentor  in  a  rathedral. 
Slbclatiax,  silb-kla'-ve-aii,  a.    Under  the  armpit  or 

shoulder. 

SrBcoxsTELLATTO\,  sub-kon-stel-la -shuD,  s.  A  sub- 
ordinate or  secondary  constellation. 

SiBcoxTRARY,  sdb-kon'-tra-re,  a.  Contrary  in  an 
inferior  degree. 

SiEcoxTRACTEU,  si'ib-Tfon-trak'-ted,  part.  a.  Con- 
tracted after  a  former  contract. 

Si  BcuTAXEous,  sub-ku-ta -ne-Qs,  a.  Lying  under  the 
skin. 

SiBDEAco??,  sub-tle'-kn,  s.  170.  In  the  Roman  Church, 

is  the  deacon's  servant. 
Si  EDEAX,  silb-dene',  s.    The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 
Slbdecuple,  sQb-dek'-ku-[)l,  a.    Containing  one  part 

often. 

SuBDiTiTiors,  sub-de-tish'-fis,  a.  Put  secretly  in  the 
place  of  something  else. 

To  SiEDivERsiFY,  sub-de-ver'-sc-fl,  v.  a.  To  diversify 
again  what  is  already  diversified. 

To  Sleditiue,  sub-dc-\ide',  v.  a.  To  divide  a  part 
into  \et  more  pnrts. 

SvEUlvisioK,  sub-dc-vjzh'-fm,  s.  The  act  of  subdivid- 
ing; the  parts  distinguished  by  a  second  division. 

SiBDOLOUei,  sfib'-do-li'is,  a.  503.   Cunning,  subtile,  sly. 

To  SiBDLCE,  stib-duse',  /  ^  ^  ^, 

ri.  c  21  j2i  4.'  ?  tJ,  a.    To  withdraw,  to  take 

Jo  SiEDLCT,  siib-dukt ,  j  ' 

away  ;  to  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 
Sleductiox,  si'ib-diik'-shun,  s.     The  act  of  taking 

away;  arithmetical  subtraction. 
To  SiEDUE,  sub-du',  V.  a.    To  crush,  to  oppose,  to 

sink  ;  to  conquer,  to  reduce  under  a  new  dominion  j  to  tame, 

to  subact. 

SiEDLER,  sfib-du'-fir,  s.  98.    Conqueror,  tamer. 

Si  BDL'ME.VT,  sfib-du -nient,  s.    Conquest.    T\ot  used. 

SiBDiPLE,  sub'-du-pl,  405. 

Sleduplicate,  sub-du -[ile-kate, 
part  of  tw  o. 

SiBJACEXT,  sub-ja-sent,  a.  Lying  under. 

To  Si  EJECT,  sub-jekt',  v.  a.  492.  To  put  under;  to 
reduce  to  submission,  to  make  subordinate,  to  make  sub- 
mii-sive;  to  enslave,  to  make  obnoxious;  to  expose,  to 
make  liable ;  to  subuiit,  to  make  accountable ;  to  make 
subnervient. 

Si  EJECTED,  sQb-jek'-t(';d,  part.  adj.  Put  under;  re- 
duced to  submission  ;  exposed,  made  liable  to. 
jCT"  A  very  improper,  thouj^h  a  very  prevailing  misaccen- 
tualion  of  the  passive  participle  of  the  word  to  A»i/ecf,  has 
obtained,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  All  the  aiitiioritiei- 
in  .lohnson  place  the  accent  ot  subjected  on  the  same  s^l 
lable  as  the  verb,  except  one  from  Milton  : 

"He  subjected  to  man's  service  angel  wings." 
But  in  another  passage  Milton  accents  this  word  as  it 
ought  to  be,  even  when  an  adjective: 

"  The  angel 

"  Led  them  direct  and  down  the  clift  as  fast 
"  To  the  subjected  plain.  " 
But  as  the  word  subject  is  an  adjective  as  well  as  a  verb, 
and  when  an  adjective  it  has  always  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  so  the  participle  has  not  only  caught  the  accent 
ot  the  adjective,  but,  as  one  errour  commonly  generates 
another,  seems  to  have  communicated  the  impropriety  to 
the  verb;  which  we  sometimes  hear,  contrary  to  all  analogy 
and  authority,  accented  on  the  first  svllable  likewise.  The^e 
improprieties  arc  easily  corrected  at  lii  st,  and  in  my  opinion, 
they  arc  not  yet  so  rooted  as  to  make  correctness  look  like 
,H dan  try,  ^ 

SiEJECT,  sub'-jekt,  a.  Placed  or  situated  under; 
living  under  the  dominion  of  another;  exposed,  liable, 
obnoxious ;  being  tliat  on  which  any  action  operates. 


a.    Containing  one 


Subject,  sub  -jtkt,  s.  492.  One  who  lives  under  the 
dominion  of  another;  that  on  which  any  operation  either 
mental  or  material  is  performed;  that  in  which  any  thing 
inheres  or  exists ;  in  Grammar,  the  nominative  case  to  a 

^  verb,  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the  Subject  of  the  verb. 

Subjection,  sub-jek'-shan,  s.  The  act  of  subduing ; 
the  state  of  being  under  government. 

Subjective,  sub-jek'-tiv,  a.  Relating  not  to  the  object, 
but  to  the  subject. 

SuBiivGREssiOiv,  sfib-ln-grCsh'-un,  s.   Secret  entrance. 

To  Subjoin,  si'ib-jom,  v.  a.  To  add  at  the  end,  to 
add  afterwards. 

Subitaneous,  sub-e-ta -ne-ns,  a.  314.  Sudden,  hasty. 

To  Subjugate,  sub'-ju-gate,  v.  a.  To  conquer,  to 
subdue;  to  brin^  under  dominion  by  force. 

Subjugation,  sub-ju-ga -shun,  s.  The  act  of  subduing. 

Sub  junction,  sdb-jungk'-shun,  s.  The  state  of  being 
subjoined  ;  the  act  of  subjoining. 

Subjunctive,  sub-jungk'-tiv,  a.  Subjoined  to  some- 
thing else. 

SuELAPSARiAN,  sflb-lap-sa -re-au,  s.  One  who  holds 
that  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  choice  which  he  made  of 
his  people,  considered  them  as  fallen. 

SuBLAPSARY,  sub-lap'-sa-ic,  a.  Done  after  the  fall  of 
man. 

SuELATlON,  sflb-la-shun,  S.  The  act  of  taking  away. 
Subeevation,  sUb-le-va -shun,  s.    The  act  of  raising 
on  high. 

Sublimaele,  sab-ir-rna-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be  sublimed. 

SuELiMAELENEss,  sub  U'-iiia-bl-nes,  s.  Quality  of  ad- 
mitting sublimation. 

Sublimate,  siib'-le-mat,  s.  91.  Any  thing  raised  by 
fire  in  the  retort;  quicksilver  raised  in  the  retort. 

To  Sublimate,  sub'-le-mate,  v.  a.  91.  To  raise  by 
the  force  of chymical fire;  to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  elevate. 

Sublimation,  sfib-le-ma-shun,  s.  A  chymical  opera- 
tion which  raises  bodies  in  the  vessel  by  the  force  of  tire ; 
exaltation,  elevation,  act  of  heightening  or  improving. 

Sublime,  sub-blime,  a.  High  in  place,  exalted,  aloft; 
high  in  excellence,  exalted  by  nature;  high  iu  style  or 
sentiment,  lofty,  grand  ;  elevated  by  joy  ;  haughty,  proud. 

Sublime,  sub-blime,  s.    The  grand  or  lofty  style. 

To  Sublime,  sub-blime',  v.  a.  To  raise  by  a  chymi- 
cal lire;  to  raise  on  high;  to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  im- 
prove. 

To  Sublime,  sub-bllrae',  v.  n.  To  rise  in  the  chymi- 
cal vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Sublimely,  suli-bllrae'-le,  ad.    Loftily,  grandly. 

Sublimity,  sub-blim'-e-te,  s.  Height  of  place,  local 
elevation  ;  height  of  nature,  excellence ;  loftiness  of  style 
or  sentiment. 

Sublingual,  sub-llng'-gwal,  a.  Placed  under  the 
tongue. 

Sublunar,  sub-lu'-nar,     i  .  a  u      *i  *i 

Sublunary,  sfib'-i;i-nar-^,l  beneath  the 

moon,  earthly,  terrestrial. 

Accenting  the  word  sublunary  on  the  first  syllable  ran 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  laid  down,  No.  50:j, 
and  under  the  w  ords  Academy,  Incomparable  etc. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  and 
Entick,  accent  the  first;  and  Bailey  and  Penning  only,  the 
second  syllable. 

Submarine,  sub-ma-rcen',  a.  Lying  or  acting  under 
the  sea. 

To  Submerge,  sub-merje',  v.  a.  To  drown,  to  put 
under  water. 

Submersion,  sub-mer'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  drowning, 

state  of  being  drowned;  the  act  of  putting  underwater. 
To  Subminister,  sub-m!n'-is-tur,  i 
To  Subministrate,  sdb-min'-is-trate,  J  ^*  °* 
ply,  to  afford. 

To  Subminister,  sub-mln'-!s-tur,  v.  n.  To  subserve. 

SuBMiss,  sub-mis',  a.  Humble,  submissive,  obsequious. 

Submission,  sub  mish'-un,  s.  Delivery  of  himself  to 
the  power  of  another;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or 
dependence;  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  confession  of  er- 
ror, obsequiousness,  resignation,  obedience. 


tsup- 


SUB  (  464  )  SUB 

^5-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —  me  93,  met  95-  pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  rtiore  164, 


Submissive,  sub-mis'-siv,  a.  428.  Humble,  testifying 
submission  or  inferiority. 

Si  BMissiVELY,  sub-inis'-siv-le,  ad.  Humbly,  with  con- 
fession of  inferiority.     ,  ,  ^ 

SiTEMissivEXESs,  sub-nils'-siv-nes,  s.  158.  Humility, 
confession  of  fault,  or  inferiority. 

SiBMissLY,  sub-niis'-le,  ad.  Humbly,  with  submission. 

To  St:bmit,  sfib-mit',  v.  a.  To  let  down,  to  sink;  to 
resign  to  authority ;  to  leave  to  discretion ;  to  refer  to 
judgment. 

To  Submit,  sub-mit',  v.  n.  To  be  subject,  to  acquiesce 

in  the  authority  of  another,  to  yield. 
SuEMULTiPiiE,  sfib-mul'-te-pl,  s.  A.  snb.Tiultiple  num- 
ber or  quantity  is  tliat  which  is  contained  in  another 
number  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly  ;  thus  three  is 
Submultiple  of  twenty-one,  as  being  contained  in  it  exact- 
ly seven  times 


SuBOCTAVE,  siib-ok'-tave, 

UEOCTU] 
of  eiffht 


SUEOCTUPLE,  siib-6k' 


tave,  i 


Containing  one  part 


S.    The  state  of 


Subordinacy,  sub-or'-de-na-se, 

SuEOUDiA'AXCY,  sub-or'-dc-nan-sc, 
being  subject;  series  of  subordination. 

SuBORDOATE,  sub-6r'-de-nat,  a.  91.  Inferiour  in  or- 
der; descending  in  a  rejrular  series. 

Si  GORDiNATELY,  sflib-  6r  de-iiiit-le,  ad.  In  a  series  re- 
gularly descending. 

Si  r,ORDiNATiON,  sub-oi'-de-Ra'-sliun,  s.  The  state  of 
being  inferiour  to  another;  a  series  regularly  descending. 

To  SuBOR^',  sub-6ni',  v.  a.  To  procure  privately,  to 
procure  by  secret^coUusion  ;  to  procure  by  indirect  means. 

SuEORXATiox,  sub-or-na -shun,  s.  The  crime  of  pro- 
curing any  to  do  a  bad  action. 

Suborner,  sub-or'-nur,  s.  98.  One  that  procures  a 
bad  action  to  be  done. 

Subpoexa,  sub-pe -na,  s.  92.  A  writ  commanding  at- 
tendance in  a  court,  under  a  penalty. 

This,  like  most  otlier  technical  words,  is  often  corrupt- 
ed into  Su-pena. —  See  Cleff. 

SuEQUADRUPLE,  sub-kw6d'-drti-pl,  a.  Containing  one 
part  of  four. 

SuBQUixTUPLE,  sub-kwin'-tu-pl,  a.  Containing  one 
part  of  five. 

Sue  RECTOR,  sub-rek'-tQr,  s.  16S.  The  rector's  vice- 
gerent. 

SuBREPTiO.v,  sub-rep'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  obtaining 
a  favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation. 

SuBREPTiTiOUS,  sub-rep-tisIi'-Qs,  a.  Fraudulently  ob- 
tained. 

To  Subscribe,  siib-skrlbe',  v.  a.  To  give  consent  to, 
by  underwriting  the  name;  to  attest  by  writing  the  name; 
to  contract,  to  limit,  not  used  in  this  last  sense. 

Si  BscRiRER,  sul)-skri'-bur,  s.  98.  One  who  subscribes; 
one  who  contributes  to  any  undertaking. 

Subscription,  sfib-scrlp'-shiin,  s.  Any  thing  under- 
written; consent  or  attestation  given  by  underwriting  the 
name;  the  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any  undertak- 
ing; submission,  obedience.    l\ot  used  in  this  last  sense. 

Subsection,  si\b-sc!i'-shrtn,  s.  A  subdivision  of  a  larg- 
er section  into  a  lesser.    A  section  of  a  section. 

Si'B»E9UE\CE,  sub'-sc-kwcnse,  s.  The  state  of  follow- 
ing, not  precedence. 

SuBisEcuTivE,  sub-sck'-ku-tlv,  a. 

Slbsepti  i'le,  sub-dCp'-tu-pl,  a. 
sevcu  parts. 

SiBSEyuENT,  s&b'-se-kwent,  a. 

not  preceding. 
Si  EtiKyuENTLY,  sub'-so  kwcnt-le, 

go  before,  so  as  to  follow  in  train. 
To  Si  BiSERVE,  Kfib-s«'!rv',  V.  a. 

nation,  to  nerve  inHtruinentally. 
S r  B«K R V I K N  c K ,  s M b-s<'  r'- V c-O nsc, 
Si  B-^KRViKNCY,  wub-sfir'-vc  tn-sC, 

ne-H  or  ute. 

St  EHKRVIKiVT,  Hub-S^r'-VC-CIlt,  C. 
mentally  utieful. 

SiBHEXTUPLK,  Kub-e2k»'-tii-pl,  a. 
of  vh. 


Following  in  train. 
Containing  one  of 

Following  in  train, 

ad.     jVot  so  as  to 

To  serve  in  subordi- 


s.  Instrumental  fit 

Subordinate,  instru 
Containing  one  part 


To  eink,  to  tend  dowu- 
s.  The  act  of  sinking, 
or  sfib-sid'-jc-a-re,  a. 


To  Subside,  siib-slde',  v.  n. 
wards. 

SuBSiDENTCE,  sub-sl'-densp, 
SuBsiDENCY,  sAb-si'-deii-se, 

tendency  downwards. 
Si'BsiDiARY,  siib-siid'-c-a-re, 

29 !,  291.  37().    Assiiitant,  brought  in  aid. 
To  Subsidize,  sub'-se-dlze,  v.  a.    To  give  money,  to 

receive  aid  or  assistance. 

{Cy-  This  word  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  last  war; 
if  so,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  an  action  so  common 
before  should  not  have  generated  a  verb  to  express  it. 
Subsidy,  sub'-se-dc,  s.  Aid,  commonly  such  as  is  given 

in  money. 

To  SuBsiGN,  siib-slnc',  v.  a.    To  sign  under. 

To  Subsist,  silb-sist',  v.  n.  To  continue,  to  retain  the 
present  state  or  condition;  to  have  means  of  living,  to 
be  raaiutained ;  to  adhere,  to  have  existence. 

Subsistence,  sub-sis'-t6use,  s.  Real  being;  compe- 
tence, means  of  support. 

SuEsisTENT,  sub-s'ls'-tC'nt,  o.    Having  real  being. 

Substance,  sfib'-stanse,  s.  Being,  something  existing, 
something  of  wiiich  we  can  say  that  it  is;  that  which  sup- 
ports accidents;  the  essential  part;  something  real,  not 
imp.ginary;  something  solid,  not  empty;  body,  corporeal 
nature ;  wealth. 

Substantial,  si"ib-stan'-shal,  a.  Real,  actually  exist- 
ing; true,  solid,  real,  not  merely  seeming;  corporeal, 
material;  strong,  stout,  bulky;  responsible,  moderately 
wealthy. 

SiiBSTANTiALS,  sdb-stan'-slialz,  s.  (Without  singular.) 
Essential  parts. 

Substantiality,  sub-st.in-slie-al'-c-te,  s.  Real  ex- 
istence; corporeity. 

Substantially,  si\b-stan'-shal-e,  ad.  In  manner  of 
a  substance,  with  reality  of  existence;  strongly,  soiidl;y  ; 
truly,  really,  w  ith  lived  purpose  ;  with  competent  w  ealth. 

Substantialness,  sab-stiiii'-shal-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
beingsubstantial ;  lirmness,  strength,  power  of  lasting. 

To  Substantiate,  sub-stan -she-ate,  v.  a.    To  ma 
to  exist. 

Substantive,  sub'-stan-tiv,  s.  512.  A  noun  betoken- 
ing the  thing,  not  a  quality. 

To  Substitute,  sub'-ste-tute,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another. 

Substitute,  sub'-ste-tute,  s.  463.  One  put  to  act  in 
the  place  of  another. 

Substitution,  si\b-ste-tiV-s;hi'in,  s.  463.  The  act  of 
placing  any  person  or  thing  in  the  room  of  another. 

To  Substract,  sub-8triikt',  v.  a.  To  lake  away  part 
from  the  whole;  to  take  one  number  from  another.  —  ^^ee 
To  Subtract. 

SuBSTRACTiON,  st'ib-strak'-shiui,  s.  The  act  of  taking 
part  from  the  whole;  the  taking  of  a  less  number  out  of 
a  greater  of  the  like  kind,  whereby  to  lind  out  a  third 
number. 

Substruction,  siib-struk'-shiln,  s.  Unterbuilding. 

Substylar,  siib-sti'-lar,  a.  Siibstylar  line  is,  in  dial- 
ling, a  right  line,  whereon  the  gnomon  or  st^le  of  a  dial 
is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

SuEsiLTivE,  sub-sril'-tiv,  ' 

S u B s II LT OR Y ,  s li b'-s It  1- 1 1'lr- e . 


make 


a.   Bounding,  moving  by 


starts. 

t;V  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  ortboepist who  has  accented 
this  word  on  (he  lirst syllable,  as  I  have  done;  for  Dr.  John- 
son, Ur.  A^h,  Dr.  hcnrick,  Harcl;i),  Fenniiig,  Hailey,  and 
I'jitick,  accx-nt  the  8<!Cond.  lis  companion,  Disiiltonj,  is  ac- 
ccnled  on  the  lirst  sjllabic  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  ^ares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Fcnniitg;  but  on  the  second  by 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  J'errj, 
lJuchanan,  llaiiey,  and  Kntiok.  As  these  two  words  must 
necessarily  be  accented  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Johnson  and  Fen- 
niiig are  inconsistent,  lint  tliongh  the  majority  ofaiilhori- 
(ies  are  against  me  in  both  (liese  words,  1  greatly  mistake 
if  analogy  ii.  nolcleariy  on  my  side.  See  Principles,  ^o.  512. 
Smisi  i/roRiLY,  sub'-iiul-tnr-e-lc',  ad.    In  a  bounding 

manner.  <  /  .j 

Si  BTANGKNT,  sfti)  tiin'-jciit,  S.     In  any  cur<^c,  is  the 

line  which  determines  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  in 

the  axis  prolonged. 

To  Subtend,  t^ub-t^'ud',  v.  a.  To  be  extended  under. 


sue 


(  465  ) 


sue 


n6r  167,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bdU  173  —  oil  299  —  p5dnd  313  —  thin  466,  THis  469. 


a.  518.  Running 


SuBTEXSE,  sub-tense',  s.     The  chord  of  au  arch,  that 

which  is  extended  under  any  thing. 
SuBTERFHi  ENT,  sfib-ter'-flu-eot, 
SiBTERFLLOUs,  sdb-ter'-flu-us, 

under. 

SiETERFUGE,  sub'-tcr-f udje,  S.  A  shift,  an  evasion, 
a  triclf. 

Si-BTERRAivEAL,  sfib-tcr-ra -nc-al,  ) 

SuBTERRANE.4?f,  sub-ter-ra'-nc-sin, >  a.    Lying  under 

SuBTERRA\Eous,  sub-ter-rA'-ne-fis, ) 
the  earth,  placed  below  the  surface.   The  last  two  words 
only  are  in  use. 

SiBTERRANiTY,  sub-ter-ran -c-tc,  s.  A  place  under 
ground.   Not  in  use. 

SuBTiiiE,  sub '-til,  a.  140.  Thin,  not  dense;  nice,  fine, 
delicate:  piercing,  acute;  cunning,  artful,  sly,  subdolous, 
deceitful ;  refined,  acute  beyond  exactness.   See  Subtle. 

St'BTiLELY,  sub'-til-le,  ad.  Finely,  not  grossly;  art- 
fully, cunningly. 

SuBTiLEXESs,  sub'-tU-ncs,  S.  Fineness,  rareness;  cun- 
ning, artfulness. 

To  SuBTiLiATE,  sub-tU'-yate,  v.  a.  113.  To  make 
thin. 

SuBTiLiATiON,  sfib-til-ya'-shfln,  s.  The  act  of  making 
thin. 

SuETlLTY,  sub'-t!l-te,  S.  Thinness,  fineness,  exility  of 
parts;  nicety;  refinement,  too  much  acuteness;  cunning, 
artifice,  sliness. 

SuBTitiZATioiv,  sfib-til-e-za'-shun,  s.  Subtilization  is 
making  any  thing  so  volatile  as  to  rise  readily  in  steam 
or  vapour  ;  refinement,  superfluous  acuteness. 

To  Subtilize,  sub'-til-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  thin,  to 
make  less  gross  or  coarse;  to  refine;  to  spin  into  useless 
niceties. 

SlBTLE,  siib'-tl,  a.  347.  405.    Sly,  artful,  cunning. 

This  word  and  subtile,  have  been  used  almost  indiscri- 
minately to  express  very  different  senses,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Johnson;  but  as  custom  has  adopted  a  different  spelling  and 
a  different  pronunciation  for  their  different  meanings,  it  is 
presumed  it  has  not  been  without  reason.  That  the  lirst 
sense  of  the  word  meaning  fine,  acute,  etc.  should  extend 
itself  to  the  latter  meaning  sly,  artful,  etcAs  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  words  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  into  a  bad 
sense;  witness  knave,  villain,  etc.;  but  if  custom  has  mark- 
ed this  difference  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  it  should 
seem  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  preserve  precision  in  our 
ideas.  If  these  observations  are  just,  the  abstracts  of  these 
words  ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  as  their  concretes;  from 
subtile,  therefore,  ought  to  be  forined  subtilty,  and  from 
subtle,  subtlety;  the  b  being  heard  in  the  two  first  andmute 
in  the  two  last. 

Subtlety,  sut'-tl-te,  s.    Artfulness,  cunning. 
Subtly,  sut'-le,  ad.     Slily,  artfully,  cunningly,  nicely, 
delicately. 

To  Subtract,  sub-trakt',  v.  a.  —  See  Suhstract. 

{^r  This  orthography  seems  to  prevail  over  substract.  The 
vanity  of  deriving  words  from  the  Latin  rather  than  a  living 
language  is  very  prevalent :  but  the  s  in  this  w  ord  inter- 
vening between  the  two  mutes  certainly  makes  the  w  ord  flow 
more  easily,  and  the  alteration  is  therefore  to  be  regretted. 
Subtraction,  sub-trak'-shun,  $,  —  See  Substraction. 
Subtrahend,  sub-tra-hend',  s.  The  number  to  be  taken 

from  a  larger  number. 
Subversion,  sub-ver'-shun,  s.    Overthrow,  ruin,  de- 
struction. 

Subversive,  sfib-ver-siv,  c.  158.  Having  tendency 
to  overturn. 

To  Subvert,  sub-vert',  v.  a.  To  overthrow,  to  over- 
turn,to  destroy,  to  turn  upside  down ;  to  corrupt,to  confound. 

SuBVERTER,  8ub-vert'-ur,  s.  98.  Overthrower,  destroyer. 

Suburb,  sub'-urb,  s.  Building  without  the  walla  of  a 
city ;  the  confines,  the  out-part. 

Suburban,  sub-urbVan,  a.  88.    Inhabiting  the  suburb. 

Subworker,  sab-wurk'-ur,  s.  Underworker,  subor- 
dinate helper. 

SuccEDANEOus,  suk-sc-da -ne-u8,  a.     Supplying  the 

place  of  something  else. 
SuccEDANEUM,  siik-se-da -ne-um,  s.  503.  That  which 

is  put  to  serve  for  something  else. 
To  Succeed,  suk-seed',  v.  n.  246.    To  follow  in  order; 

to  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has  quitted ;  to  obtain 


Unlucky,  unfortunate. 


one's  wish,  to  terminate  an  undertaking  in  the  desired  ef- 
fect;  <()  terminate  according  to  wish. 

To  Succeed,  suk-seed',  v.  a.  To  follow,  to  be  subse- 
quent or  consequent  to;  to  prosper,  to  make  successful. 

SuccEEDER,  siik-seed'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  follows, 
one  who  comes  into  the  place  of  another. 

Success,  suk-ses',  s.  The  termination  of  any  affair  hap- 
py or  unhappy. 

Successful,  suk-ses'-fi\l,a.  Prosperous, happy,fortunate. 

Successfully,  suk-ses'-fiil-e,  ad.  Prosperously,  luck- 
ily, fortunately. 

Successfulness,  suk-sSs'-ful-nes,  s.  Happy  conclusion, 
desired  event,  series  of  good  fortune. 

Succession,  suk-sesh'-un,  s.  Consecution,  series  of 
one  thing  or  person  following  another ;  a  series  of  thincs 
or  persons  following  one  another;  a  lineage,  an  order  of 
descendants;  the  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the  in- 
heritance of  ancestors. 

Successive,  suk-ses'-siv,  a.  158,  Following  in  order, 
continuing  a  course  or  consecution  uninterrupted;  in- 
herited by  succession. 

Successively,  suk-ses'-siv-le,  ad.  In  uninterrupted 
order,  one  after  another. 

Successiveness,  suk-ses'-slv-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
successive. 

Successless,  suk-ses'-I^s ,  a. 
failing  of  the^  event  desired. 

Successor,  sfik'-ses-sur,  or  suk-ses'-ur,  s.  503.  One 
that  follows  in  the  place  or  character  of  another,  correla- 
tive to  Predecessor. 

fir  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  it  were  formed  from  suc- 
cess; but  this  accentuation,  though  agreeable  to  its  Latin  ori- 
ginal, has,  as  in  confessor,  yielded  to  the  preA'ailing  power 
of  the  Knglish  antepenultijnate  accent.  I)r.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Entick,  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keurick,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  second ;  Barclay 
and  Penning  give  both,  but  jprefer  the  first:  Mr. Scottgives 
both,  and  prefers  the  second;  but,  from  the  opinion  that  is 
foolishly  gone  forth,  that  we  ought  to  accent  words  as  near 
the  beginning  as  possible  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  will  prevail. 

Succinct,  suk-singkt',  a.  408.  Tucked  or  girded  up, 
having  the  clothes  drawn  up ;  short,  concise,  brief. 

Succinctly,  suk-slngkt'-le,  ad.    Briefly,  concisely. 

Succory,  suk'-kur-e,  s,  557. 
Domestick. 

To  Succour,  suk'-kiir,  v.  a.  314 
in  difficulty  or  distress,  to  relieve. 

Succour,  suk'-kur,  s.  Aid,  assistance,  relief  of  any 
kind,  help  in  distress;  thepersons  or  thingsthat  bring  help. 

SuccouRER,  siik'-kur-^ur,  s.  98.  Helper,  assistant,  re- 
liever. 

Succourless,  euk'-kur-les,  a.    Wanting  relief,  void 

of  friends  or  help. 
SuccuLENCY,  suk'-ku-Ien-se,  s.  Juiciness. 
Succulent,  suk'-ku-lent,  a.    Juicy,  moist. 
To  Succumb,  suk-kumb',  v,  a.  To  yield,  to  sink  under 

any  difficulty, 

SuccussiON,  suk-kusli -iin,  s.  The  act  of  shaking;  in 
Physick,  such  a  shaking  of  the  nervous  parts  as  is  pro- 
cured by  strong  stimuli. 

Such,  sutsh,  pron.  Of  that  kind,  of  the  like  kind;  the 
same  that ;  comprehended  under  the  term  premised ;  a 
manner  of  expressing  a  particular  person  or  thing. 

To  Suck,  euk,  v.  a.  To  dravr  in  with  the  mouth ;  to 
draw  the  teat  of  a  female ;  to  draw  with  tlie  milk ;  to 
empty  by  sucking;  to  draw  or  drain. 

To  Suck,  suk,  v.       To  draw  the  breast 
imbibe. 

Suck,  suk,  s.  The  act  of  sucking;  milk  given  by  females. 

Sucker,  suk'-kur,  s.  98.  Any  thing  that  draws  by  suc- 
tion ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump ;  a  pipe  through  which  any 
thing  is  sucked ;  a  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock. 

SucKET,  suk'-kit,  s.  99.    A  sweetmeat. 

Suckingeottlb,  suk'-k!ng-b6t-tl,  s.  A  bottle  which 
to  children  supplies  the  want  of  a  pap. 

To  Suckle,  suk'-kl,  v.  a.  405.  To  nurse  at  the  breast. 

Suckling,  sfik'-llng,  s.  410,  A  young  creature  yet  fed 
by  the  pap, 

Nnn 


A  plant.  —  See 
To  help,  to  assist 


to  draw,  to 


SUG  (  466  )  SUL 

t^-  559.  Fate  73,  far  17,  fall  83,  fat  81 —  me 93,  mlt  95 -pine  105,  pin  107- 


SccTiON,  sfik'-sluin,  s.    The  act  of  sucking. 
SuDATio\,  si-da'-shun,  s.  Sweet. 
Sudatory,  su-da-tur-e,  s.  512.  557.  Hot-house, 
sweating  bath. 

Si  DDEX,  sud'-din,  a.  103.  Happening  without  previous 
notice,  coming  Mithout  the  common  preparatives ;  hasty, 
violent,  rash,  passionate,  precipitate. 

Sudden,  sud'-din,  s.  Any  unexpected  occurrence,  sur- 
prise. IVot  in  use.  On  a  Sudden,  sooner  than  was  expected. 

Suddenly,  sud'-din-le,  ad.  In  an  unexpected  manner, 
without  preparation,  hastily. 

Suddenness,  sud'-din-nes,  s.  State  of  being  sudden, 
unexpected  presence,  manner  of  coming  or  happening  un- 
expectedly. 

SuDORiFicK,su-do-rif -fik,a.  Provoking  or  causing  sweat, 
SuDORlFiCK,  SU-do-rif'-fik,  S.  509.     A  medicine  pro- 
voking sweat. 

Sudorous,  su'-do-rus,  a.  S14.    Consisting  of  sweat. 
Suds,  sudz,  s,    A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water;  to  he  in 

the  Suds,  a  familiar  phrase  for  being  in  any  difliculty. 
To  Sue,  su,  v.  a.    To  prosecute  by  law;  to  gain  by 

legal  procedure. 
To  Sue,  su,  v.  n.  335.    To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition. 
Suet,  su -it,  s.  99.    A  hard  fat,  particularly  that  about 

the  kidneys. 

SuETY,  su-It-e,  a.    Consisting  of  suit,  resembling  suet. 

To  Suffer,  suf-fiir,  v.  a.  98.  To  bear,  to  undergo, 
to  feel  with  sense  of  pain  ;  to  endure,  to  support;  to  allow, 
to  permit;  to  pass  through,  to  be  affected  by. 

To  Suffer,  suf -f  ur,  v.  n.  To  undergo  pain  or  incon- 
venience; to  undergo  punishment;  to  be  injured. 

Sufferable,  suf-fur-a-bl,  a.  Tolerable,  such  as  may 
be  endured. 

SuFFERABLY,  suf -f ur-a-Wc,  od.  Tolerably,  so  as  to 
be  endured.  ^ 

Sufferance,  suf -fur- ansa,  «.  Pain,  inconvenience, 
misery ;  patience,  moderation ;  toleration,  permission. 

Sufferer,  suf'-fur-iir,  s.  One  who  endures  or  under- 
goes pain  or  inconvenience;  one  who  allows,one  who  permits. 

Suffering,  suf-fur-ing,  s.  410.    Pain  suffered. 

To  Suffice,  suf-flze',  v.  n.  351.  To  be  enough,  to 
be  sufficient,  to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  purpose. 

To  Suffice,  suf-fize',  v.  a.  351.  To  afford ;  to  supply  ; 
to  satisfy. 

Sufficiency,  suf-fish  -en-se,  s.  State  of  being  ade- 
quate to  the  end  proposed;  qualification  for  any  purpose; 
competence,  enough;  supply  equal  to  want:  it  is  used  by 
Temple  for  that  conceit  which  makes  a  man  think  hims ell 
equal  to  things  above  him. 

Sufficient,  siif-fish'-ent,  a.  357.  Equal  to  any  end 
or  purpose,  enough,  competent;  qualified  for  any  thing  by 
fortune  or  otherwise. 

Sufficiently,  suf-fidi'-ent-le,  ad.  To  a  sufficient 
degree,  enough.  ^  * 

To  Suffocate,  suf'-fo-kate,  v.  a.  To  choke  by  ex- 
clusion or  intercepfion  of  air. 

Suffocation,  suf-fo-ka'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  chtking, 
the  state  of  being  choked. 

Suffocative,  suf- to-ka-tir,  a.  512,  Having  the  power 
to  choaL. 

Suffragan,  suf-fra-g^un,  s.  88.    A  bishop  considered 

as  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 
To  Si  ffragate,  suf-fra-gate,     n.90.  To  vote  with, 

to  agree  in  voire  with. 
Si'FFRACi:,  Kut'-fridje,  s.  90.    Vote,  voice  given  in  a 

controverted  point. 
SIJFFRACI^olrs,  suf-frad'-jin-As,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

knee  joint  oT  hciiHlH. 
SlIFFl;Mlf;  ATIO^,  hfif  fu-me-ga'-shfin,  s.    Operation  of 

fumeH  raihcd  hy  fire. 
To  SrFFrHK,  nfif  f'uz(;',  v.  a.     To  spread  over  with 

Homelhing  expannililc,  hh  with  a  vapour  or  a  tincture. 
Si;kfi'i>io:^,  Huf-l'iV  /liun,  s.    The  act  of  overspreading 

with  any  thing;  thai  whirh  \h  Hulluvcd  or  spread. 
Sugar,  HllAg'-i'r,  s.  175,  454.    The  native  salt  of  the 

wugar-cane,  obtained  by  the  rxprcHHion  and  evaporation  of 

itH  jiiicrH;  any  thing  proverbially  sweet;  a  chymical  dry 

cr}Htalli/.aliou. 


-no  162,  mSTe  164, 

To  impregnate  or  season 


Sweet,  tasting  of  sugar. 
,  a.     To  hint,  to  intimate,  to 


To  Sugar,  ehug  -ur,  v. 
with  sugar;  to  sweeten. 

Sugary,  shug'-ur-e,  a. 

To  Suggest,  sug-jest',  i 
insinuate  good  or  ill;  to  seduce,  to  draw  to  ill  by  insi- 
nuation ;  to  inform  secretly. 

f^/rhough  the  first  g  in  exaggerate  is,  by  a  difficulty  of 
pronunciation,  assimilated  to  the  last,  this  is  not  always  the 
case  in  the  present  word.  For  though  we  sometimes  hear 
it  sounded  as  if  written  sud-jest,  the  most  correct  speakers 
generally  preserve  the  first  and  last  g  in  their  distinct  and 
separate  sounds.  . 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares,  pronounce  the  g 
in  both  syllables  soft,  as  if  w  ritten  sud-jest.  Dr,  henrick, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay,  make  the  first  ^  hard,  and  the  second 
soft  as  if  written  sug-jest,  as  I  have  done;  for  as  the  accent 
is  not  on  these  consonants,  there  is  not  the  same  apology  tor 
pronouncing  the  first  soft  as  there  is  in  exaggerate  .  which  see. 
Suggestion,  sug-jes'-tshun,  s.  Private  hint,  intima- 
tion, insinuation,  secret  notification. 
Suicide,  su -e-side,  s.  143.    Self-murder,  the  horrid 

crime  of  destroying  one's  self. 
Suit,  sute,  S.  342.  A  set,  a  number  of  things  corre- 
spondent one  to  the  other;  clothes  made  one  part  to  ans- 
wer another;  a  petition,  an  address  of  entreaty;  court- 
ship; pursuit,  prosecution;  in  Law,  Suit  is  sometimes  put 
for  the  instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes  for  the  cause 
itself  deduced  in  judgment. 
To  Suit,  sute,  «.  a.    To  fit,  to  adapt  to  something  else  j 

to  be  fitted  to,  to  become;  to  dress,  to  clothe. 
To  Suit,  sute,  v.  n.    To  agree,  to  accord. 
Suitable,  su -ta-bl,  a.  405.    Fitting,  according  with, 
agreeable  to. 

Suitableness,  su'-ta-bl-nes,  s.  Fitness,  agreeableness. 
Suitably,  su -ta-ble,  ad.    Agreeably,  according  to. 
Suite,  swetc,  s.    French,    Consecution,  series,  regular 

order;  retinue,  company. 
Suiter,  j  g-.j^     ^    yg,  X66.    One  who  sues,  a  peti- 

SuiTOR,J  '  .  . 

tioner,  a  supplicant ;  a  woOer,  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 
Suitress,  su -tres,  s.    A  female  supplicant. 
Sulcated,  sul'-ka-ted,  a.  Furrowed. 
SuLKY,sur-kc,a.  Silently  sullen,  sour,  morose,  obstinate. 

tfr  This  word  had  long  been  a  vagabond  in  conversation, 
and  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries  till  it  was 
lately  admitted  to  a  place  in  Kntick  s,  and,  from  its  very  ire- 
quent  use,  may  now  be  considered  as  a  denizen  of  the  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Colman  had,  many  years  ago,  made  "^e  of  it 
in  his  prologue  to  The  Wife  in  the  Right,  where  he  says, 
"No  sulkij  crilick  to  the  Playhouse  drawn, 
"Whom  modern  Comedy  provokes  to  yawn. 

And  this  writer's  authority  alone  is^a  sufficient  proot  ot 


thrpropriety  and  utility  of  the  word.  It. may  perhaps  be  oh- 
ScteTt  at  the  word  sullen  is  perfectly  efl'^ivalent  and  readers 
his  word  useless.  Those,  however,  who  consider  language 


The  former  may 


would  answer,  that  sullenness  seems  to 
npss  and  sulkiuess  a  temporary  sullenness.  . 
"fan""  nate  disposition;  the  latter,  a  disposition  occas.m.ed 
Iv  ?[Ve  It  injury.  The  one  has  a  malignancy  in  it  thrcat- 
em-nff  daiiffer  :  the  other,  an  (.bstiuate  averseness  to  pleasure. 
Th  f  ^r  ^re  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  in  a  sulky  it ;  Men 
ind  VVomei  are  said  to  be  sullen  and  Children  Hulky  ;  snl- 
icnncss  may  be  predicated  of  inanimate  objects,  nnlkiness  only 

"''^i^Vc^rerfSltSthis  «„ZZen  region  knows;,, 

"tL    r"d^     East  is  all  the  winf  that  blows."  Pope. 
If  these  distinctions  are  just,  there  is  good  re^ason  for  re- 
ceivinir  the  word  in  question,  and  incorporating  it  into  the 
Kmgc,  even  th..ugh  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  re- 
spectable writer  1  have  quoted. 

SiiLKiNESS,  sQl'-ke-nfis,  s.  Silent  sullenness,  moroseness, 
obstinacy. 

SuLLEr«,  8i\l'-lln,  a.  99.    Gloomy,  discontented;  mis- 
chievous, malignant ;  intractable,  obstinate ;  dismal ,  heavy, 

SuLLKivLY,  si'a'-lin-lc,  ud.    Gloomily,  malignantly,  in 

SuLLKil^KSS,  siM'-lin-n^s,  s.    Gloomiucsfl,  morosencss, 

sluggish  unper;  malignity. 
SuLLKN8,8fir-linz,  s.  MoroBC  temper,  gloomincM  of  mind 


SUN 


(  467  ) 


SUP 


a.  Made  of  brimstone, 


The  queen 


nbr  167,  nSt  163  —  tibe  171,  tfib  172,  buU  173 

To  Sully,  sul'-le,  r.  a.  To  soil,  to  tarjiish,  to  dirt, 
to  spot. 

Silly,  sal'-le,  s.    Soil,  tarnish,  spot. 
Sulphur,  sul'-fur,  s.  Brimatoue. 
Sulphureous,  sul-fu'-re-ns,  i 
Sulphurous,  siil'-fiir-us,  314.  ) 

having  the  qualities  of  brimstone,  containing  sulphur. 
SuLPHUREOUSNESs,  sul-fu -re-us-iies,  s.    The  state  of 

being  sulphureous.^ 
SuLPHURWORT,    sOl'-fur-wflrt,   &.     The  same  with 

Hogsfennel. 

Sulphury,  sfil'-far-e,  a.    Partaking  of  sulphur, 

SuLTATV,  sul'-tan,      88.    The  Turkish  emperor. 

Sultana,  sul-ta'-n«a.  — See  Lumbago,  i 

SuLTAXEss,  sul'-ta-nes,  ) 
of  an  Eastern  emperor. 

SuLTRiJfEsis,  sul'-tre-nes,  *.  The  state  of  being  sultry. 

Sultry,  sul'-tre,  a.  Hot  without  ventilation,  hot  and 
close,  hot  and  cloudy. 

Sum,  sum,  s.  The  whole  of  any  thing,  many  particulars 
aggregated  to  a  total;  quantity  of  money,  compendium, 
abridgement,  the  whole  abstracted  ;  the  amount,  the  result  ot 
reasoning  or  computation ;  height,  completion. 

To  Sum,  sura,  v.  a.  To  compute;  to  collect  particulars 
into  a  total;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend,  to  collect  into  a 
narrow  compass ;  to  have  feathers  full  grown. 

SuMLESs,  siira'-les,  a.    Not  to  be  computed. 

Summarily,  sum'-ma-re-le,  cuL    Briefly,  the  shortest 

Summary,  sum'-raa-re,  a.    Short,  brief,  compendious. 
Summary,  sum' -ma-re,  s.  Compendium,  abridgement. 
Summer,  sum'-mur,  s.  98.    The  season  in  which  the 

sun  arrives  at  the  hither  solstice ;  the  principal  beam  of  a 

floor. 

SuMMERHOUSE,  sum'-miu'-housc,  s.    An  apartment  in 

a  garden  used  in  the  summer. 

Summersault, I    2   '  »      1.  1 

^  '  >  sum  -mur-set ,  s.    A  high  leap,  in 

Summerset,     )  7  b  i-j 

which  the  heels  are  thrown  over  the  head. 
Summit,  sum'-rait,  s.    The  top,  the  utmost  height. 
To  SuMMOiv,  sum'-mun,  v.  a.  166.  To  call  with  author- 
ity, to  admonish  to  appear,  to  cite;  to  excite,  to  call  up,  to 
raise. 

Summoner,  sam'-mun-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  citesu 

Summons,  siim'-raunz,  s.  A  call  of  authority,  admoni- 
tion to  appear,  citation. 

SuMPTER,  sura'-tur,  s.  412,  A  horse  that  carries  clothes 
or  furniture. 

Sumption,  sum'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  taking. 

Sumptuary,  sum'-tshu-a-re,  a.  292.  Relating  to  ex- 
pense, regulating  the  cost  of  life. 

SuMPTUOsiTY,  6um-tshu-6s'-e-te,  s.  Expensiveness, 
costliness. 

Sumptuous,  sum'-tshu-us,  a.  292.  Costly,  expensive, 
splendid.  — See  Presumptuous. 

Sumptuously,  sum'-tshu-us-le,  ad.  Expensively,  with 
great  cost. 

Sumptuousness,  sum'-tshu-us-nes,  s.  Expensiveness, 
costliness. 

Sun,  sun,  «.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day ;  a  sunny 
place ,  a  place  eminently  warmed  by  the  sun ;  any  thing 
eminently  splendid ;  under  the  Sun,  in  thia  world,  a  pro- 
verbial expression. 

To  Sun,  sun,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  the  sub. 
Sunbeam,  sfin'-beme,  s.    Ray  of  the  sun. 
SuNBEAT,  sun' -bete,  part.  a.    Shone  upon  by  the  sun 
Sunbright,  sAn'-brite,  a.  Resembling  the  sun  in  bright 
ness. 

Sunburning,  sun'-burn-iu^,  s.  The  efi^ect  of  the  sun 
upon  the  face. 

Sunburnt,  sun -burnt,  part.  a.  Tanned,  discoloured 
by  the  sun. 

SuNCLAD,  sfin'-klad,  part  a.  Clothed  in  radiance,  bright. 
Sunday,  sun  -de,  $.  223*    The  day  anciently  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  the  Christian  sabbath. 


6il  299  —  p6And  313  —  thin  466,  thU  469. 

To  Sunder,  sun'-dur,  v.  a.  To  part,  to  separate,to  divide. 
Sundial,  8un'-di-al,  s.    A  marked  plate  on  which  the 

shadow  points  the  hour. 
Sundry,  sun'-dr<*,  a.    Several,  more  than  one. 
Sunflower,  sun'-llou-ur,  s.  A  plant. 
Sung,  sung^.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sing. 
Sunk,  sungk,  408.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass.  ofSink. 
Sunless,  sun'-les,  a.  Wanting  sun,  wanting  warmth. 
Sunlike,  sun'-llke,  a.    Resembling  the  sun. 
Sunny,  siln'-ne,  a.  Resembling  the  sun, bright;  exposed 

to  the  sun,  bright  with  the  sun;  coloured  by  the  sun. 

SuiVRisE,  sfm'-rize,  i   „   ^ 

SuNRisiNG,sfia'-rlz-lng, 410.1    *  ^^^^^^S' 

pearance  of  the  sun. 
Sunset,  sun'-set,  a.    Close  of  the  day,  evening. 
Sunshine,  sun'-shlne,  s.    Action  of  the  sun,  place  wheriC 

the  heat  and  lustre  of  the  sun  are  powerful. 
Sunshiny,  sQn'-shl-ne,  a.    Bright  with  the  sun ;  bright 

like  the  sun. 

To  Sup,  sup,  v.  a.    To  drink  by  mouthfuls,  to  drink  by 

little  at  a  time. 
To  Sup,  v.  n.    To  eat  the  evening  meal. 
Sup,  sup,  s.    A  small  draught,  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 
Superable,  su'-per-a-bl,  a.  405.  ^  Conquerable,  such 

as  may  be  overcome. 

ftr  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,  arisii^j 
from  want  of  attention  to  theinfluenccof  accent  outhesounds 
of  the  letters,  which  makes  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word 
sound  like  the  noun  shoe.  This  pronunciation  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  adopted ,  not  only  in  this  word ,  but  in  all  those  which 
commence  with  the  inseparable  preposition  «u/)er.  That  this 
is  contrary  to  the  most  established  rules  of  orthoepy,  may  be 
seen  in  Principles,  Ko.  454  and  462;  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  himself,  may  be  seen  by  bis  giving  the  « in 
the  words,  insuperable,  insuperableness,  insuperably,  and 
insuperability,  its  simple  sound  only.  —See  Insuperable. 
Superableness,  su'-per-a-bl-nes,  S.    Quality  of  being 

conquerable,  ^     ^    ^     ^  ^ 

To  Superabound,  su-per-a-bound',  v.  n.    To  be  ex- 
uberant, to  be  stored  with  more  than  enough. 
Superabundance,  su-per-a-bun'-danse,  s.  More  than 

enough,  great  quantity.     ^        ^  ^ 
Superabundant,  su-per-a-bun'-dant,  a.  Being  more 

than  enough.  ^  ,     ,  ,    4  , 

Superabundantly,  su-p^r-a-bun -dant-le,  ad.  MoBe 

than  sufficiently. 
To  Superadd,  su-per-ad',  v.  a.    To  add  over  and 

above,  to  join  to  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  more. 
SuPERADDiTioN,  sii-pei'-ad-dish'-fln ,  s.    The  act  of 
'  adding  to  something  else;  that  which  is  added. 
SupERADVENiENT,  su-pei'-ad-vc'-ne-ent,  a.  Coming 
to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  something ;  coming  unex- 
pectedly. ^      2  4/11 

To  Superannuate,  su-per-an -nu-ate,  v.  a.  To  impair 

or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of  life. 
Superannuation,  su-per-an-nu-a-shun,  s.  The  state 

of  being  disqualified  by  years. 
Superb,  su-perb",  a.    Grand,  pompous,  lofty,  august, 

stately.  ^  2,1 

Supercargo,  su-p§r-kar'-g6,  s.    An  officer  in  the  ship 

whose  business  is  to  manage  the  trade. 
SupERCELESTiAL,  su-pcr-se-les'-tshal,  a.  Placed  above 

the  firmament. 

Supercilious,  su-per-eil'-yus,  a.  Haughty,  dogmatical, 
dictatorial,  arbitrary. 

Superciliously,  su-per-sU'-yus-le,  ad.  Haughtily) 
dogmatically,  contemptuously. 

SuPBRCiLiou8NESS,su-per-sir-yus-ne6,  s.  113.  Haugh- 
tiness, contemptuousness. 

SuPERCONCEPTioN,  su-p^r-kon-sep'-shiuD,  s.  A  con- 
ception made  after  another  conception. 

SupERcoNSEQUENCE,  Bu-p^r-kou'-s^-kwense,  s 

mote  consequence. 
SupERCREscENCE,  su-pSr-kr^s'-sensc,  s. 

grov\  s  upon  another  growing  thing. 
SupEREMiNENCE,  su-pSr-^m'-me-n^nsc, 
Supereminency,  su-p^r-^m'-me-nen-s^: 

common  degree  of  eminence. 

Nnn  2 


Re- 
That  which 

!    s.  Un- 
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t5-559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  fat  81  — 93,  m^t  95 

Eminent  in 


SUP 

pine  105,  pin  107  — no  162,  mSve  164, 


SupEREMiivE\T,  su-per-em'-me-n^nt,  a. 

a  high  degree. 

To  SuPEREROGATE,  su-per-er -I'o-gate,  v.  n.  91.  To 

do  more  than  duty  requires. 
SuPEREROGATiox,  su-per-er-ro-ga'-shuH,  s.  Perform 

auce  of  more  than  duty  requires. 
Supererogatory,  su-per-er'-ro-ga-tur-e ,  a.  511. 

Performed  beyond  the  strict  demands  of  duty. 
SupERBXCELLEXT,  su-per-ek'-sel-leflt,  a.  Excellent 

beyond  common  degrees  of  excellence. 
SupEREXCREscENCE,  su-per-eks-kres'-sense,S.  Some- 
thing superfluously  growing. 
To  SupERFETATE,  su-pei'-fe-tatc,  V.  n.   To  conceive 

after  conception. 
SuPERFETATiON,su-per-fe-ta-shun,  s.  One  conception 

following  another,  so  that  both  are  in  the  womb  together. 
SuPERFiCE,  su'-per-fis,s.l42.  Outside,8urface.  Not  used. 
Superficial,  su-per-fisli -al,  a.  Lying  on  the  surface, 

not  reaching  below  the  surface  ;  shallow,  contrived  to  cover 

something;  shallow,  not  profound  ;  smattering,  not  learned. 
Superficiality,  su-per-fisli-e-al'-e-te,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  superficial. 
Superficially,  sii-per-flsh'-al-e,  ad.  On  the  surface, 

not  below  the  surface;  without  penetration,  without  close 

heed ;  without  going  dee|) ;  without  searching. 
SupERFiciALNEss,  su-per-fisli -al-ocs,  if.  Shallowness, 

position  on  the  surface  ;  slight  knowledge,  false  appearance. 
Superficies,  su-per-fish'-ez,  s.  505.  Outside,  surface, 

superfice. 

Superfine,  su-p^r-fine',  o.  521.    Eminently  fine. 
SuPERFLUiTAxcE,  su-pgr-flu'-e  tanse,  s.    The  act  of 
floating  above. 

SupERFLUiTAivT,  su-per-flu'-e-tant,  a.  Floating  shove. 
Superfluity,  su-per-flu -e-te,  s.    More  than  enough, 

plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity. 
Superfluous,  su-per'-flu-us,  a.  518.  Exuberant,  more 

than  enough,  unnecessary. 
Superfluous\ess,  su-per'-flu-us-nes,  s.    The  state  o 

being  superfluous. 
Superflux,  su'-per-fluks,  s.    That  which  is  more  than 

is  wanted. 

SuPERiMPREGJVATiON,  su-per-im-pr^g-na'-slmn ,  s 

Supcrconception,  superfetation. 
SuPERixcuMBEAT,  su-per-ln-kum'-b^nt,  s.    Lying  on 

the  top  of  something  elee. 
To  Superinduce,  su-per-in-duse',  v.  a.    To  bring  in 

as  an  addition  to  something  else ;  to  bring  on  as  a  thing 

not  originally  belonging  to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 
SuPERiKDucTiox,  su-per-!n-duk'-sliun,  s.  The  act  of 

superinducing. 

SuPERixjECTiON,  su-pgr-in-j^k'-shun,  s.  Au injection 

succeeding  upon  another. 
SupERiiVSTiTUTioiv,  8u-per-5n-ste-tu'-sliuD,  s.  Inlaw, 

one  institution  npon  another. 
To  Superintend,  su-p^r-1n-tSnd',  v.  a.   To  oversee, 

to  overlook,  to  take  care  of  others  with  authority. 
SuPERixTEVDENCE,  su-p^T-in-tcnd'-ense,  ' 
SupERiNTENDENCY.  6»-pf;r-in-teiid'-eii-se, 

periour  care,  the  act  of  overseeing  with  authority. 
Superintendent,  sii-per-in-t^n'-dCut,  s.    One  w 

overlfioks  other.i  authoritatively. 
SupEiiioRiTY,  sii-pc-re-or'-e-tc,  S.  Pre-eminence,  the 
quality  of  being  greater  or  higher  than  another  in  any 


Su- 


s.  One  more  excellent  or  digni 


refipect. 

Superior,  Ku-pe-rc-ur,  a.  166.  Higher,  greater  in 
dignity  or  excellence,  preferable  or  preferred  to  another; 
upper,  higher  locally;  free  from  emotion  or  concern,  un- 
conqnered. 

S  M»  V  R I O  R ,  8  U  -  n  (';'-  n';-  II  r, 
lied  than  another. 

Superlative,  sii-pi-r'-la-tlv,  a.  Implying  or  express- 
ing the  highest  degree;  riMing  to  the  highest  degree. 

SuPKRLATiVKLV,  bii  p^u'-lii  ti V- 1<',  «rf.  In  a  manner 
of  Hpcech  cipresHing  the  highest  degree;  iu  the  highest 
degree.  ° 

Sri'HULATivKNKSfl,  811  p^r'-Ia-tlv-nfib,  s.    The  state  of 

beiug  in  the  highest  degree. 
SuPKULi;\AR„  Mu-)»6r-Ia'-m\r,  a.  Not  sublunary,  placed 

ubuve  the  moou. 


Supernal,  su-p^r'-iial,  a.  88.    Having  a  higher  posi- 
tion ,  locally  above  us ;  relating  to  things  above ,  placed 
above,  celestial. 
Supernatant,  su-per-na -tant,  a.  Swimming  above. 
SuPERNATATioN,  su-pei'-na-ta -shdn,  s.    The  act  of 

SMimining  on  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Supernatural,  su-per-nat'-tshu-ral,  a.  Beiug  above 

the  powers  of  nature. 
SupERNATURALLY,  su-pcr-nat'-tshu-ral-e,  ad.    In  a 

manner  above  the  course  or  power  of  nature. 
Supernumerary,  su-per-nii'-mer-ar-e,  a.  Being  above 

a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual,  or  a  round  number. 
To  Superponderate,  su-per  pon'-der-ate,  v.  a.  To 

weigh  over  and  above. 
SuPERPROPORTioN,  su-per-pro-por'-shuH,  8.  Over- 
plus of  proportion. 
SuPERPURGATioN,  su-per-pui'-ga -shiiH,  s.  More  pur- 
gation than  enough. 
SuPERREFLECTiON,  su-per-rc-flek'-sliun,  s.  Reflection 

of  an  image  reflected. 
SupERSALiENCY,  su-p^r-sa -le-ctt-se,  s.    The  act  of 

leaping  upon  any  thing. 
To  Superscribe,  su-p^r-skrlbe',  v.  a.    To  inscribe 

upon  the  top  or  outside. 
Superscription,  su-per-skrip'-sliun,  s.    The  act  of 
superscribing;  that  which  is  written  on  the  top  or  outside. 
To  Supersede,  su-p6r-sede',  v.  a.    To  make  void  or 

inefficacious  by  superior  power,  to  set  aside. 
Supersedeas,  su-per-se'-de-as,  s.    In  Law,  the  name 

of  a  writ  to  stop  or  set  aside  some  proceeding  at  law^ 
Superserviceable,  su-per-ser'-ve-sa-bl,  a.  Over- 
officious. 

Superstition,  su-per-stisli'-un,  s..  Unnecessary  fear 
or  scruples  in  religion,  religion  w  ithout  morality  ;  false  re- 
ligion ,  reverence  of  beings  not  proper  objects  of  reve- 
rence; over-nicety,  exactness  too  scrupulous. 

Superstitious,  su-per-stish'-Qs,  a.  Addicted  to  super- 
stition, full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion ;  over  accurate,  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

Superstitiously,  su-per-sdsh'-us-le,  ad.  In  a  super- 
stitious manner. 

To  SupERSTRAiN,su-per-strane',r.  a.  To  strainbeyoud 
the  just  stretch. 

To  SuPERSTRUCT,  su-pci'-strukt',  V.  a.  To  build  upon 
any  thing. 

SuPERSTRUCTioN,  su-peivstruk'-shun,  s.     An  edifice 

raised  on  any  thing. 
SupERSTRUCTivE ,  su-per  strak'-tlv,  a.    Built  upon 

something  else. 
Superstructure,  sii-per-struk'-fshure,     That  which 

is  raised  or  built  upon  scunetliing  else. 
SuPERSUBSTANTiAL,  su-pcr-sub-stau'-shal,  a.  More 

than  substantial. 
Supervacaneous,  sii-p^r-va-ka-ne-fi8,a.  Superfluous, 


needless,  unnecessary,  serving  to  no  purpoj-e. 

su-per-v;i-ka -uc-us-le,  ad.  \ 


eed- 


Supervacaneously, 
lessly. 

SUPERVACANEOUSNBSS,   SU-per-Ya-ki'l'-He -US-DCS  , 
iVeedlessness. 

/'o  Supervene,  su-pSr-venc',  v.  n.    To  come  a^  au 

extraneous  addition. 
Supervenient,  bu-pcr-ve -ne-£nt,  a.     Added,  addi- 
tional. 

Supervention,  su-pCr-vCn'-shun,  s. 
vening. 

To  Supervise,  su-pCr-vizc',  v.  a. 
oversee. 

Supervisor,  su-pSr-vl'-zfir,  s.  166. 
inspector. 

To  Supkrvive,  su-p?jr-vlve',- «.  n. 
outlive. 

SupiNATioi^,  su-pc-na'-shaii,  s.    The  act  of  lying  with 

the  face  upward. 
Supine,  su-pinc',  a.  140.  Lying  with  the  face  upward; 

leaning  backwiirdH;  negiigeiif ,  rarelesw,  iiuloleiit,  drow  ^•y. 
SupiivK,  su'-piiie,  s.  140.  4J)4.     In  Grammar,  a  lerni 

signifying  a  porlirulnr  kind  of  verbal  noun.;;; 

I  pimklv,  fiii-|iliio'-I(',  ad.     With  the  face  upwards; 

druwiiily.  thoughtles'-ly,  iiidolciilly. 


The  act  of  super- 
To  overlook,  to 
An  overseer,  an 
To  overlive,  to 
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n6r  167,  not  163  — tube  171,  ttib  172,  bull  173  — oil  299 

ne; 


S.  512.     That  which  is 

Entreating,  beseeching, 

A  humble  petitioner. 
One  who  entreats  or 


SrPiXENESS,  su-pine'-nes,  s.     Posture  with  the  face 

upwards;  drowsiness,  carelessness,  indolence. 
Si  PiMTY,  su-pin'-e-te,  s.  511.    Posture  of  lying  with 
the  face  upwards;  carelessness, indolence, thoughtlessness. 
Spppedaneous,  sflp-pe-da'-ne-us,  a.     Placed  under 
the  feet. 

Supper,  siip'-piir,  s.  98.     The  last  meal  of  the  day, 

the  evening  repast.  ^ 
SuppERLESS,  sfip'-pflr-les,  a.    Wanting  supper,  fasting 

at  night. 

To  Supplant,  sup-plant',  v.  a.  To  trip  up  the  heels ; 
to  displace  by  stratagem,  to  turn  oat;  to  displace,  to  over- 
power, to  force  away. 

SuppLANTER,  siip-plant'-ur,  s.  One  who  supplants, 
one  who  displaces. 

Supple,  sfip'-pl,  a.  405.  Pliant,  flexible;  yielding,  soft, 
not  obstinate;  flattering,  fawning,  bending;  that  makes 
supple. 

To  Supple,  sup'-pl,  v.  a.  To  mate  pliant,  ta  make 
soft,  to  make  flexible;  to  make  compliant. 

To  Supple,  sup'-pl,  v.  n.  To  grow  soft,  or  grow  pliant. 

Supplement,  siip'-ple-ment,  s»  Addition  to  any  thing 
by  which  its  defects  are  supplied. 

Supplemental,  sfip-pl^-mgnt'-ai,    ^  |  ^  Additional, 

Supplementary,  sup-ple-ment  -a-re,  j 
such  as  may  supply  the^place  of  what  is  lost. 

Suppleness,  siip'-pl-nes,  s.  Pliantness,  flexibility,  rea- 
diness to  take  any  form;  readiness  of  compliance,  facility 

SuppLETORY,  sup'-ple-tur-e, 
to  till  up  deiiciencies. 

Suppliant,  sup'-ple-ant,  a, 
precatory. 

Suppliant,  su]p'-ple-ant,  s. 

Supplicant,  sfip'-ple-kant,  ; 
implores  with  great  submisHion. 

To  Supplicate,  sfip'-ple-kate,  v.  n.  To  implore,  to 
entreat,  to  petition  submissively. 

Supplication,  si^i-ple-ka'-shun,  s.  Petition  humbly 
delivered,  entreaty ;  petitionary  worship,  the  adoration  of 
a  suppliant  or  petitioner. 

To  Supply,  sup-pli,  v.  a.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficien- 
cies happen;  to  give  something  wanted,  to  yield,  to  af- 
ford; to  relieve;  to  serve  instead  of;  to  give  or  bring, 
whether  good  or  bad;  to  fill  any  room  made  vacant;  to 
accommodate,  to  furnish. 

Supply,  sup-pli',  s.  Relief  of  want,  cure  of  deficiencies. 

To  Support,  sup-port',  v.  a.  To  sustain,  to  prop,  to 
bear  up ;  to  endure  any  thing  painful  without  being  over- 
come; to  endure. 

Support,  »up-p6rt',  s.  Act  or  power  of  sustaining; 
prop,  sustaining  power;  necessaries  of  life;  maintenance, 
supply.  ^  1,4 

Supportable,  sup-port'-a-bl,  a.  Tolerable,  to  be 
endured. 

SuppoRTAELENESs,  sup-port'-a-bl-R^s,  s.  The  state 
of  being  tolerable. 

Si  PPORTANCE,  siip-port'-anse,  s.  Maintenance,  support. 

Supporter,  sflp-p6rt'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  supports; 
prop,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  borne  up  from  falling ; 
sustainer,  comforter;  maintaiuer,  defender. 

SupposABLE,  sup-po'-za-bl,  o.  405.  That  may  be  sup- 
posed. 

SupposAL,  sup-po'-zal,  s.  88.  Position  without  proof, 
imagination,  belief. 

To  Suppose,  sup-poze',  v,  a.  To  lay  down  without 
proof,  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  without  maintain 
mg  the  position;  to  admit  without  proof;  to  imagine,  to 
believe  without  examination ;  to  require  as  previous  to 
itself. 

Suppose,  siip-pozc',  s.     Supposition,  position  without 

proof,  unevidenccd  conceit. 
Si  pposER,  sup-po'-zur,  s.  98.    One  who  supposes. 
Supposition,  sup-po-z!sh'-un,  s.    Position  laid  down. 

hypothesis,  imagination  yet  unproved. 
Si:ppo8iTiTious,  8up-poz-^-tish'-i'is,  a.    IVot  genuine, 

put  by  a  trick  into  the  place  or  character  belonging  1( 

another. 

Slpposititiousness,  sup-p6z-e-tibli -us-ncs,  s.  State 
«r  being  counterfeit. 
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Upon  suppo- 

A  kind  of  solid 


SupposiTiVELY,  si1ip-poz'-ze-tiv-le,  ad. 

sition.  ^  4/121 

Suppository,  sup-p6z'-ze-tur-e,  s-. 
clyster. 

To  Suppress,  sup-pres',  v.  a.  To  crush,  to  overpower, 
to  subdue,  to  reduce  from  any  state  of  activity  or  coin- 
motion;  to  conceal,  not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal;  to  keep  in, 
not  to  let  out. 

Suppression,  sUp-presh'-un,  The  act  of  suppress- 
ing ;  not  publication. 

Suppressor,  sup-pres'-sur,  s.  166.  One  who  suppres- 
ses, crushes,  or  conceals. 

To  Suppurate,  sup'-pu-rate,  v,  a.  To  generate  pas 
or  matter.  »  ,    i  t 

To  Suppurate,  si"ip'-pu-rate,  d.  n.    To  grow  to  pus. 

SuppURATlov,  si"ip-pu-ra -shun,  s.  The  ripening  or 
change  of  the  matter  of  a  tumour  into  pus;  the  matter 
suppurated. 

Suppurative,  sup'-pu-ra-tlr,  a.  512.    Digestive,  ge- 
nerating matter. 
SuppUTATiON,  sup-pu-ta'-shun,  s.  Reckoning,  account, 

calculation,  computation. 
To  SuppuTE,  sup-pute,  v.  a.  To  reckon,  to  calculate. 
SupRALAPSARiAN,  su-pra-lap-sa'-re-an,  s.     One  who 

holds  that  God  made  choice  of  his  people  in  the  puie 

mass,  or  without  any  respect  to  the  fall. 
SupRALAPSARY,  su-pra-lap'-sii-re,  a.    Antecedent  to 

the  fall  of  man. 
SuPRAVULGAR,  su-pra-vul'-gur,  a.  Above  the  vulgar. 
Supremacy,  sii-prem'-a-se,  s.  511.    Highest  place, 

highest  authority,  state  of  being  supreme. —  See  Primacy. 
Supreme,  su  preme',  a.    Highest  in  dignity,  highest  in 

authority;  highest,  most  excellent. 
Supremely,  su-preme'-le,  ad.    In  the  highest  degree. 
SuRADDiTiON,  sur-ad-dlsh'-un,  s.     Something  added 

to  the  name. 

Sural,  su'-r«al,  a.  88.    Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
SuRANCE,  shu'-ranse,  s.  454.    Warrant,  security. 
To  SuREATE,  sur-bate',  v.  a.  To  bruise  and  batter  th« 

feet  with  travel,  to  harass,  to  fatigue. 
To  Surcease,  sur-sese,',  v.  n.    To  be  at  an  end,  to 

stop,  to  cease,  to  be  no  longer  in  use;  to  leave  ofl",  to 

practise  no  longer. 
To  Surcease,  sur-sese',  v.  a.  To  stop,  to  put  to  an  end. 
Surcease,  sur-sese',  s.  227.    Cessation,  stop. 
Surcharge,  sur-tsharje',  s.     Overburden,  more  than 

can  be  well  borne. 
To  Surcharge,  sur-tsharje',  v.  a.     To  overload,  to 

overburden, 

Surcharger,  sar-tshar'-jur,  s.  98.  One  who  over- 
burdens. 

Surcingle,  sur'-sing-gl,  s.  405.  A  girth  with  which 
the  burden  is  bound  upon  ahorse;  the  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Surcle,  surk'-kl,  s.  405.    A  shoot,  a  twig,  a  sucker. 

Surcoat,  sur'-kote,  s.  A  short  coat  worn  over  the  rest 
of  the  dress. 

Surd,  surd,  a.  Deaf,  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing; 
unheard,  not  perceived  by  the  ear ;  not  expressed  by  any 
term. 

Sure,  ghure,  a.  454,  455.  Certain,  unfailing,  infal- 
lible;  confident,  undoubting,  certain;  past  doubt  or  danger ; 
firm,  stable,  not  liable  to  failure;  to  be  Sure,  certainly. 

Sure,  shure,  ad.    Certainly,  without  doubt,  doubtless. 

Surefooted,  shure-fut'-ed,  a.  Treading  firmly,  not 
stumbling. 

Surely,  shure'-Ie,  ad.  Certainly,  undoubtedly,  with- 
out doubt ;  firmly,  without  hazard. 

SuRBNESS,  shure'-nes,  s.  Certainty. 

SuRETisHiP,  shure'-te-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a  surety 
or  bondsman,  the  act  of  being  bound  for  another. 

Si  RETY,  shure'-te,  S.  Certaint5%  indubitableness;  foun- 
dation of  stability,  support;  evidence,  ratification;  confir- 
mation; security  against  loss  or  damage,  security  for  pay- 
ment; hostage,  bondsman,  one  that  gives  security  lor  an- 
other.— See  JSicety. 

Surf,  sfirf,  s.  The  swell  of  the  sea  that  beats  against 
the  shore  or  a  rock. 

SrilFtci;.  s^r'-fiU,  s.  01.    Superficic?,  outside. 
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To  feed  \rith  meat 


To  Surfeit,  sur'-fit,  v.  a.  255. 

or  drink  to  satiety  and  sickness. 
To  Surfeit,  sur'-fit,  v.  n.    To  be  fed  to  satiety  and 

aickiiesa. 

Surfeit,  siir'-fit,  s.  Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by 
over-falne3s. 

SuKFEiTEH,  sur'-fit-ur,  *.  98.  One  who  riots,  a  glutton. 
SuRFEiTWATER,  sfir'-fit-wa-tur,  s.     Water  that  cures 
surfeits.  ^ 

Surge,  surje,  «.    A  swelling  sea,  wave  rolling  above 

the  general  surface  of  the  water. 
To  Surge,  sfirje,  v.  n.    To  swell,  to  rise  high. 
Surgeox,  sfir'-jun,  S.  259.     One  who  cures  by  manual 

operations. 

Surgeomvy,  sur'-jim-re,  |       m.      *         .  u 
SURGERY,  sflr'-jer-6,     j  ^y"*^- 

nual  operations. 
SuRGY,  sur'-je,  a.    Rising  in  billows.. 
Surlily,  sur'-le-le,  ad.    In  a  surly  manner. 
Suhliness,  sur'-le-nes,  s.     Gloomy,  moroseness,  sour 

anger. 

Surly,  sur'-le,  a.  Gloomily,  morose,  rough,  uncivil, 
eour. 

To  Surmise,  silr-mize',  v,  a.  To  suspect,  to  imagine 
imperfectly  ;  to  imagine  without  certain  knowledge. 

Surmise,  sur-raise',  s.    Imperfect  notion,  suspicion. 

To  Surmount,  sur-inount',  v.  a.  To  rise  above;  to 
conquer,  to  overcome;  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 

SuRMOUTs TABLE,  sur-mouiit'-a-bl,  a.  Conquerable, 
superable. 

Surname,  gur'-name,  s.  492.  The  name  of  the  family, 
the  name  which  one  has  over  and  above  the  Christian 
name  *,  an  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

Tq  Surname,  sur-name',  v.  a.  To  name  by  an  appel- 
lation added  to^  the  original  name. 

To  Surpass,  siir-pas',  v.  a.  To  excel,  to  exceed,  to 
go  beyond  in  excellence. 

Surpassing,  sur-pas'-slng,  part.  a.  Excellent  in  a 
high  degree. 

Surplice,  sur'-plis,  s.  140.  The  white  garb  which  the 

clergy  wear  in  their  acta  of  ministration. 
Surplus,  sur'-plus. 
Surplusage,  sar'-plus-idje,  90. 

rary  part,  overplus,  what  remains  when  use  ia  satisfied. 

Surprisal,  sur-pri'-zal,  88.i  »  4,  ^  , . 

t,  2*1/'       }  s.  The  act  of  taking  un- 

Surprise,  sur-prize ,  )  *      e  " 

awares,  the  state  of ,  being  taken  unawares;  sudden  con- 
fusion or  perplexity. 

To  Surprise,  sur-prlze',  v.  a.  To  take  unawares,  to 
fall  upon  unexpectedly  to  astonish  by  something  wonder- 
ful ;  to  confuse  or  perplex  by  something  sudden. 

Surprising,  sur-pri'-zing-,  part,  a,  4lO.  Wonderful, 
raising  sudden  wonder  or  concern. 

Surprisingly,  sur-pri'-zing-le,  ad.  To  a  degree  that 
raises  wonder,  in  a  manner  that  raises  wonder. 

To  Surrender,  sur-rSn'-dfir,  v.  a.  To  yield  up,  to 
deliver  up ;  to  deliver  up  to  an  enemy. 

To  Slrrender,  sur-rSn'-dur,  v.  n.  To  yield,  to  give 
one's  self  up. 

Surrender,  sur-ren'-dur,  88.  |  „  ,  .  , 

SuRRENDRY,  sfir-r£n -drd",       \''^^^ y'^^'^^-S ' 

the  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to  another. 
SuRREPTiON,  siir-r^p'-shun,  s.    Surprise,  sudden  and 

onperccived  invasion. 
Surreptitious,  sur-rSi>-tish'-us,  a.  Done  by  stealth, 

g»)tlen  or  produced  fraudulently. 
Si.KRKPTn  loi  tiLY,  siir-r^p-titih'-us-le,  ad.  By  stealth, 

frandiilcntly. 

To  Si  RROCATE,  eur'-ro-gate,  v.  a.    To  put  in  the 

place  of  another. 
Surrogate,  sfir'-ro-frjitc,  8.  91.  A  deputy,  a  delegate, 

the  deputy  of  an  cccloiastical  judge. 
To  SuRKOUND,  8ur  round',  v.  a.     To  environ,  to  cn- 

compaHH,  to  enclose  on  all  ttidt-H. 

Si;hm»lid,  ttur-^ol'-id,  s.  In  Algebra,  the  fourth  mnl- 
tiplicatiou  or  power  of  any  uumbcr  whatever  Uiken  as  the 
root. 
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SuRTOUT,  eur-to5t',  s.  A  large  coat  worn  over  all  the  rest. 
To  SuRYENE,  sur-vene',  v.  a.    To  supervene ;  to  come 
as  an  addition. 

To  Survey,  sur-va ,  v.  a.  To  overlook,  to  have  under 
the  view ;  to  oversee  as  one  in  authority ;  to  view  as 
examining. 

Survey,  sur-ra',  or  sur'-va,  «.    View,  prospect. 

This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few  years,  ui^- 
versally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
like  the  verb :  but  since  Johnson  and  Lowth  led  the  way, 
a  very  laudable  desire  of  regulating  and  improving  our 
language  has  given  the  substantive  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  according  to  a  very  general  rule  in  the  language, 
•192;  but  this  has  produced  an  anomaly  in  pronunciation,  tor 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  accentual  distinction  of  the  noun 
and  verb  does  not  make  amends :  if  we  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  the  ey  in  the  last  must  neces- 
sarily be  pronounced  like  ey  in  barley,  attorney,  journey^ 
etc.  ]\otvvithstandinff  therefore  this  accentuation  has  numbers 
to  support  it;  I  think  it  but  a  shortsighted  emendation,  and 
not  worth  adopting.  All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the 
verb  with  the  accent  on  the  last,  except  Penning,  who  ac- 
cents the  lirst.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr. 
Ash,  Perry,  and  Entick,  accent  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun: 
but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bailey,  the  original  lexicographers, 
accent  the  last.  Dr.  Kenrick  does  not  accent  the  noun,  and 
Barclay  has  not  inserted  it. 

Surveyor,  sur-va'-ur,  s.  166.  An  overseer,  one  placed 
to  superintend  others ;  a  measurer  of  land. 

Suryeyorship,  sur-va'-ur-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a 
surveyor. 

To  Survive,  sur-vive',  v.  To  live  after  the  death 
of  another ;  to  remain  alive. 

To  Survive,  sur-vive',  v.  a.    To  outlive. 

Surviver,  sur-vl'-vur,  s.    One  who  outlives  another. 

Survivorship,  gur-vi'-vur-ghip,  s.  The  state  of  out- 
living another. 

Susceptibility,  sus-sep-te-bll'-e-te,  s.     Quality  of 

admitting,  tendency  to  admit. 
Susceptible,  sus-sep'-te-bl,  a.  Capable  of  admitting. 
See  Incomparable. 

f:^  Dr.  Johnson  says,  Prior  has  accented  this  word  im- 
properly on  the  first  s^jllable.  To  which  observation  Mr. 
Mason  adds,  "Perhaps  it  is  Johnson  Mho  has  improperly 
placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. "  If  Mr.  Mason 
were  asked  why?  perhaps  he  would  be  puzzled  to  answer. 
If  it  be  said  that  usage  is  on  the  side  of  Prior,  what  shall 
we  think  of  all  our  orthoepists  who  have  accented  this  word 
like  Johnson  l  for  thus  we  find  the  word  accented  by  Sheridan, 
Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay. 
Entick  has,  indeed,  the  accent  on  the  first,  but  on  the  second 
of  susceptive ;  and  if  usage  alone  is  pleaded  for  the  accent 
on  the  first,  it  may  be  answered.  What  can  be  a  better  proof 
of  usage  than  the  authors  I  have  quoted  *  But  Mr.  Wares, 
with  his  usual  good  sense,  reprobates  this  accentuation  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  says  it  is  high  time  to  oppose  it.  1  he 
only  argument  that  can  be  alleged  for  it,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Elphinston  has  brought  in  favour  of  comparoft/e,  arf/nt>a6/e, 
and  acceptable,  which  is,  that  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable  of  these  words,  they  signify  onlv  a  physical 
possibility  of  being  compared,  admired,  and  accepted ; 
but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  first,  they  signify  a  fitness 
or  worthiness  of  being  compared,  admired,  and  accepted. 
"Thus,"  says  he,  "one  thing  is  literally  comparable  with 
another,  if  it  can  be  compared  with  it,  though  not  iierhaps 
comparable,  that  is  fit  to  bccom7)orerf  to  it;  so  a  thing  may 
be  acceptable  by  a  man,  that  is  far  from  being  acceptable 
to  him.''  —  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  \ol.  i. 
pag.  I(i9.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  ever  yet  heard  for  this 
high  accentuation;  but  how  such  a  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation tends  to  perplex  and  obscure  the  meaning,  may  be 
seen  under  the  word  Bowl ;  nor  does  the  word  in  question 
seem  susceptible  of  such  a  difference  in  the  sense  from  a 
different  accentuation.  When  Poets  are  on  the  rack  for  a 
word  of  a  certain  length  and  a  certain  accent,  it  is  chanty 
to  make  allowances  for  their  necessities;  but  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  coxcombs  in  prose,  vho  have  no  better 
plea  for  a  novelty  of  pronunciation,  than  a  fop  has  for  bj?Jing 
the  lirht  in  the  fiishion,  however  ridiculous  and  absurd. 
Susception,  si'is-sfip'-nliun,  s.  Act  of  taking. 
Susceptive,  sus  s^|)'-tiv,  a.  157.  Capable  to  admU. 
Si  sciPiENCV,  gns-8lp'-p<;-^'ii-S(*,s.  Reception, admissinn. 
Si  sciPiENT,  sAei-slp'-pc-iiit,  s.    One  who  takes,  one 

who  udmits  or  receives. 
To  SusciTATB,  sAB'-sc-tute,  V.  n.  91.    To  rouse,  to 

excite. 
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SrsciTATiox,  sus-se-ta'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  rousing 
or  exciting. 

To  Sii^PECT,  sii«-pekt',  V.  a.  To  imagine  with  a  degree 
of  fear  and  jealousy,  what  is  not  known;  to  imagine 
guilty  without  {iroof ;  to  hold  uncertain. 

To  Suspect,  siis-pekt',  v.  n.    To  imagine  guilt. 

Suspect,  sfis-pekt',  part.  a.  Doubtful. 

To  Suspend,  siis-pend',  v.  a.  To  hang,  to  make  to 
hang  by  any  thing;  to  make  to  depend  upon;  to  interrupt, 
to  make  to  stop  for  a  time;  to  delay,  to  hinder  from  pro- 
ceeding; to  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execution  of  an 
office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

Suspense,  siis-pense',  s.  Uncertainty,  delay  of  certainty 
or  determination;  act  of  withholding  the  judgment ;  pri- 
vation for  a  time,  impediment  for  a  time;  stop  in  the 
midst  of  two  opposites. 

Suspense,  sfis-pCnse',  a.  Held  from  proceeding;  held 
in  doubt,  held  in  expectation. 

Suspension,  si'is-pen'-shun,  s.  Act  of  making  to  hang 
on  any  thing;  act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing; 
act  of  delaying;  act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the 
judgment;  interruption,  temporary  cessation. 

SrsPENSORY,  g&s-pen'-sur-e,  a.  512.  Belonging  to 
that  by  which  a  thing  hangs.  —  See  Domestick. 

Suspicion,  sus-pish'-iin,  s.  The  act  of  suspecting; 
imagination  of  something  ill  without  proof. 

Suspicious,  sus-pish'-iis,  a.  314.  Inclined  to  suspect, 
inclined  to  imagine  ill  without  proof ;  liable  to  suspicion, 
giving  reason  to  imagine  iU.  ^ 

Suspiciously,  sus-pish'-us-le,  ad.  With  suspicion; 
so  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

Suspiciousness,  sus-pish'-us-n^s,  S.  Tending  to  sus- 
picion. 

SuspiRATioN,  sus-spe-ra -shun,  s.  Sigh,  act  of  fetching 
the  breath  deep. 

To  Suspire,  sus-spire',  v.  a.  To  sigh,  to  fetch  the 
breath  deep;  it  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  mean  only  to 
begin  to  breathe. 

To  Sustain,  siis-tane',  v.  a.  To  bear,  to  prop,  to  hold 
Dp ;  to  support,  to  keep  from  sinking  under  evil ;  to  main- 
tain, to  keep;  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  assist;  to  bear,  to 
endure;  to  bear  without  yielding;  to  sulfer,  to  bear  as 
inflicted. 

Sustainable,  sus-ta'-na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  sustained. 

Sustainer,  sus-ta'-nur,  s.  98.  One  who  props,  one 
who  supports;  one  who  suffers,  a  sufferer. 

Sustenance,  sus-te'-nanse,  s.  Support,  maintenance; 
necessaries  of  life,  victuals. 

SusTBNTATiON,  sus-ten  ta'-sliun,  s.  Support,  preser- 
vation from  falling;  maintenance;  support  of  life;  use  of 
victuals. 

Susurration,  su-sur-ra -shun,  s.  Whisper,  soft 
murmur.  —  See  Muculent. 

Sutler,  sut'-hir,  s.  98.    A  man  that  sells  provisions. 

Suture,  su-tshure,  s.  463.  A  manner  of  sewing  or 
stitching,  particularly  wounds ;  Suture  is  a  particular  arti- 
culation. 

Swab,  swob,  s.  85.    A  kind  of  mop  to  clean  floors. 

To  Swab,  swob,  v.  a.    To  clean  with  a  mop. 

Swabber,  swob'-bur,  s.  98.    A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

To  Swaddle,  swod'-dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  swathe,  to 
bind  in  clothes,  generally  used  of  binding  new-born  chil- 
dren ;  to  beat^  to  cudgel. 

Swaddle,  swod'-dl,  8.  405.  Clothes  bound  round  the 
body. 

SwADDLiNGBAND,  swod'-liHg-band,  \ 
Swaddlingcloijt,  swod'-ling-klout,  5  s.  Cloth  wrap- 

SWADDLINGCLOTH,  8w6d'-ling-kl6t^, ) 
ped  round  a  new-bora  child. 

To  Swag,  swag,  v.  n.  85.  To  sink  down  by  its  weight, 
to  lie  heavy. 

To  Swagger,  swag'-gur,  v.  n.  98.    To  bluster,  to 

bully,  to  be  turbulently  and  tumultuously  proud. 
Swaggerer,  swag'-gur-ur,  s.  383.    A  blusterer;  a 

bully,  a  turbulent  noisy  fellow. 
SwAGGY,  swag'-ge,  a.  383.    Dependent  by  its  weight. 
Swain,  swane,  s.  202.  383.    A  young  man;  a  country 

servant  employed  in  husbandry;  a  pastoral  youth. 
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V.  n.     To  waste  or  blaze 


To  Swale,  swale. 
To  SwEAL,  swele,  227. 
away ;  to  melt. 

Swallow,  swol'-lo,  s.  327.  A  email  bird  of  passage, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and  sleeps  in  winter. 
To  Swallow,  swol'-lo,  v.  a.  To  take  down  the  throat; 
to  receive  without  examination ;  to  engross,  to  appro- 
priate ;  to  absorb,  to  take  in,  to  sink  in  any  abyss,  to 
ingulf;  to  devour,  lo  destroy ;  to  engross,  to  engage 
completely. 

Swallow,  swol'-l^,  s.  85.    The  throat,  voracity. 
SwAai,  swam.    The  pret.  of  Swim. 
Swamp,  sworap,  s.    A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen. 
Swampy,  swom'-pe,  a.    Boggy,  fenny. 
Swan,  swon,  s.  85.    A  lai^e  water  fowl. 
Swanskin,  sw6n'-sk!n,  s.    A  kind  of  soft  flannel. 
Swap,  swop,  ad.  85.    Hastily,  with  hasty  violence,  as, 

he  did  it  Swap. 
Savard,  swdrd,        The  skin  of  bacon;  the  surface  of 

the  ground. 
Savare,  sware.    The  pret.  of  Swear. 
Swarm,  swarra,  s.  85.     A  great  body  or  number  of 

bees  or  other  small  animals  ;  a  multitude,  a  crowd. 
To  Swarm,  swarm,  v.  n.    To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body, 
and  quit  the  hive ;  to  appear  in  multitudes,  to  crowd,  to 
throng;  to  be  crowded,  to  be  over-run,  to  be  thronged; 
to  breed  multitudes. 
Swart,  swdrt,     ,  „     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Blackly ,  duskily, 
Darkness  of  com- 


SwARTH,  swart/i, 

In  Milton,  gloomy,  malignant. 
SwARTHiLY,  swar'-tAe-le,  ad. 
tawnily. 

SwARTHiNEss,  swar'-tfte-nes,  s. 

plexion,  tawniness. 
Swarthy,  swkr -the,  a.     Dark  of  complexion,  black, 
dusky,  tawny. 

To  Swash,  swosh,  v.  n.    To  make  a  great  clatter  or 
noise. 

Swash-buckler,  swosh-buk'-ler,  s.    A  furious  com- 
batant. 

One  who  makes  a  show  of 


Swasher,  swosh'-ur, 

valour  or  force. 
To  Swathe,  swaxne, 
with  bands  and  rollers. 
To  Sway,  swa,  v.  a. 
or  wield  with  facility ; 


V.  a.  467,    To  bind  as  a  child 


To  wave  in  the  hand,  to  move 
to  bias,  to  direct  to  either  side ; 
to  govern,  to  rule,  to'overpower,  to  influence. 
To  Sway,  swa,  v.  n.    To  hang  heavy,  to  be  drawn  by 
weight;  to  have  weight,  to  have  influence;  to  bear  rule, 
to  govern. 

Sway,  swa,  s.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon ; 
any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power;  power,  rule, 
dominion ;  influence,  direction. 
To  Swear,  sware,  v.  n.  240.  Pret.  Swore,  or  Sware- 
Part.  pass.  Sworn.  To  obtest  some  superiour  power,  to 
utter  an  oath;  to  declare  or  promise  upon  oath;  to  give 
evidence  upon  oath ;  to  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 
To  Swear,  sware,  v.  a.  240.    To  put  to  an  oath ;  to 

declare  upon  oath;  to  obtest  by  an  oath. 
Swearer,  swa'-rur,  s.  98.    A  wretch  who  obtests  the 

great  name  wantonly  and  profanely. 
Sweat,  swet,  s.  234.    The  matter  evacuated  at  the 
pores  by  heat  or  labour;  labour,  toil,  drudgery;  evapora- 
tion or  moisture. 
To  Sweat,  swet,  v.  n.    Pret.  Swet,  Sweated.  Part, 
pass.  Sweaten.    To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or 
labour ;  to  toil,  to  labour,  to  drudge ;  to  emit  moisture. 
To  Sweat,  sAvet,  v.  a.    To  emit  as  sweat. 
Sweater,  swet'-iir,  s.  98.    One  who  sweats. 
Sweaty,  swet'-te,  a.    Covered  with  sweat,  moist  with 

sweat;  consisting  of  sweat;  laborious,  toilsome. 
To  Sweep,  sweep,  v.  a.  246.  To  draw  away  with  a 
besom  ;  to  clean  with  a  besom ;  to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to 
drive  or  carry  off  with  celerity  and  violence ;  to  pass  over 
with  celerity  and  force;  to  rub  over;  to  strike  with  a 
long  stroke. 

To  Sweep,  sweep,  v.  n.  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult, 
or  swiftness;  to  pass  with  pomp,  to  pass  with  an  equal 
motion ;  to  move  with  a  long  reach. 
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S\\T3EP,  sweep,  s.    The  act  of  sweeping;  the  compass 

of  anv  violent  or  continued  motion ;  violeut  destruction ; 

direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 
Sweepings,  sweep'-ingz,  s.  410.  That  which  is  swept 

away.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Sm'EEPnet,  sweep  -net,  S.  A  net  that  takes  in  a  great 

compass.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Sweepstake,  sweep'-stake,  s.    A  man  that  wins  all ; 

a  prize  at  a  race. 
SwEEPY,  sweep'-e,  a.    Passing  with  great  speed  and 

violence^ 

Sweet,  sweet,  a.  246.  Pleasing  to  any  sense  ;  luscious 

to  the  taste;  fragrant  to  the  smell;  melodious  to  the  ear ; 

pleasing  to  the  eye;  mild,  soft,  gentle;  grateful,  pleasing ; 

not  stale,  not  stinking,  as,  that  meat  is  Sweet. 
Sweet,  sweet,  s.    Sweetness,  something  pleasing ;  a 

word  of  endearment ;  a  perfume. 
Sweetbread,  sweet' -bred,  s.  The  pancreas  of  the  calf. 
SwEETBRiAB,  sweet'-bri-fir,  s.    A  fragrant  shruh. 
Sweeteroom,  sweet'-broora,  s.    An  herb. 
SwEETEiv,  sweet'-tn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make  sweet; 

to  make  mild  or  kind ;  to  make  less  painful ;  to  palliate, 

to  reconcile ;  to  make  grateful  or  pleasing ;  to  soften,  to 

make  delicate. 

Sweetener,  sweet'-tn-ur,  s.  One  who  palliates,  one  who 
represents  things  tenderly;  that  which  tempers  acrimony. 

Sweetheart,  sweet'-hart,  ».    A  lover  or  mistress. 

Sweeting,  sweet'-lng-,  s.  410.  A  sweet  luscious 
apple  ;  a  word  of  endearment. 

Sweetish,  SAveet'-Isk,  a.    Somewhat  sweet. 

S^VEETLY,  8Weet'-le,  ad.  In  a  sweet  manner,  with 
sweetness. 

Sweetmeat,  sweet'-mete,  s.  Delicacies  made  of  fruits 
preserved  with  sugar. 

Sweetness,  sweet' -nSs,  «.  The  quality  of  being  sweet 
in  any  of  its  senses.    ^  2/2 

Sweet  WILLI  AM,  sAveet-wll'-yum,  8.  A  plant.  It  is 
a  species  of  gilliflower. 

Sweetwillow,  swcet-wil'-lo,  s.  Gale  or  Dutch  myrtle. 

To  Swell,  swell,  v.  n.  Part.  pass.  Swollen.  To  grow 
bigger,  to  grow  turgid,  to  extend  the  parts;  to  tumefy 
by  obstruction;  to  be  exasperated;  to  look  big;  to  pro- 
tuberatc;  to  rise  into  arrogance,  to  be  elated;  to  be  in- 
flated with  anger;  to  grow  upon  the  view. 

To  Swell,  swell,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  rise  or  increase, 
to  make  tumid;  to  aggravate,  to  Jieighteu;  to  raise  to 
arrogance. 

Swell,  swell,  s.    Extension  of  bulk. 

Swelling,  sw^l'-ling,  s.  410.  Morbid  tumour ;  pro 
tuberance;  prominence;  effort  for  a  vent. 

To  Swelter,  swM'-tur,  v.  n.  98.  To  be  pained  with 
heat. 

To  Savelteb,  swSr-t&r,  v.  a.  To  parch,  or  dry  up 
with  heat. 

Sweltry,  swSl'-tre,  a.  Suffocating  with  heat. 
Swept,  swept.  The  part,  awl  pret.  of  Sweep. 
To  Swerve,  sw^tv,  v.  n.    To  wander,  to  rove ;  to 

deviate,  to  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty;  to  ply, 

to  bend. 

Swift,  swift,  a.  Moving  far  in  a  short  time,  quick, 
llect,  speedy,  nimble;  ready. 

Swift,  swift,  s.  A  bird  like  a  swallow,  a  martinet; 
the  current  of  a  stream. 

SwiiTi.Y,  swift'-le,  ad.    Fleetly,  rapidly,  nimbly. 

SwiFTNEHS,  Hwlft'-nt's,  s.  Speed,  nimblcucBS,  rapidity. 
quickneHH,  \elociiy,  celerity. 

To  Swig,  swifi^,  v.  n.    To  drink  by  large  draughts. 

To  Swill,  fewill,  V.  a.  To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossly 
to  wash,  to  drench ;  to  inebriate. 

Swill,  SwHl,  a.    Drink  luxurioiisly  poured  down. 

Swiller,  ^.wH'-lur,  s.  98.    A  luxurious  drinker. 

To  Swim,  swim,  v.  n.  Prct.  Svjam,  Swom,  or  Svmm 
To  lloat  on  the  water,  not  to  nink;  to  move  progresHively 
in  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the  linibH;  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  xtrram  ;  to  plidc  alon/r  with  a  Hmooth  or  di/z> 
njotion  ;  to  be  di/.zy,  to  \n:  vcriif^iuoiiH ;  to  bo  lloated  ; 
have  alMindance  of  uny  quality,  to  flow. 

To  Swi!U,  bwiiii,  V.  a.    To  puiiH  by  Hwimming. 


Swim,  swim,  s.    The  bladder  of  fishes  bj^^  which  they 

are  supported  in  the  water. 
Swimmer,  swira'-mur,  s.  98.    One  who  swims;  the 

Erotuberance  in  the  legs  of  a  horse  resembling  a  piece  of 
ard  dry  horn. 

Swimmingly,  swim'-mlng-le,  ad.    Smoothly,  withotit 

obstruction. 

To  Swindle,  swin'-dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  cheat  under  the 
pretence  of  trading  or  trafficking. 

^  This  word  has  been  in  very  general  use  for  near 
twenty  years,  and  has  not  yet  fouiid  its  way  into  any  of  our 
Dictionaries. 

From  the  recent  introduction  of  this  word,  one  should  be 
led  to  believe,  that  this  country  was,  till  lately,  a  stranger 
to  this  species  of  fraud;  but  that  it  should  be  imported  to 
us  by  so  honest  a  people  as  the  Germans,  is  still  more  sur- 
prising. That  a  language  is  a  map  of  the  science  and 
manners  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  consider  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  human  understanding;  and  if  so,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  manners  should  not  influence  the  language,  and  that  • 
the  language  should  not  correspond  to  the  manners.  From 
this  reasoning  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  the  faith  of 
traffick  was  more  sacred  in  England  than  in  Germany,  though 
Germany  might  in  other  respects  be  less  vicious  than  England. 
Swine,  swine,  s.  A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 
Swinebread,  swine' -brM,  s.  A  kind  of  plant;  trufflea. 
Swineherd,  swine'-herd,  s.    A  keeper  of  hogs. 

This  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pronounced 
swinnard;  and  shows  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  shorten 
the  simple  in  the  compound.   See  Principles,  Ko.  515. 
SwiNEPiPE,  swine'-plpe,  S.    A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 
To  Swing,  swing,  v.  n.  410.    To  wave  to  and  fro 

hanging  loosely ;  to  fly  backw  ard  and  forward  on  a  rope. 
To  Saving,  swing,  v.  a.    Pret.  Swang^  Swung.  To 

make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string;  to  whirl  round  in  the 

air,  to  wave  loosely. 
Swing,  swing,  s.   Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosely; 

a  line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose;  influence  or  power 

of  a  body  put  in  motion  j  course,  unrestrained  liberty ; 

unrestrained  tendency. 
To  Savinge,  swinje,  v.  a.    To  whip,  to  bastinade,  to 

punish;  to  move  as  a  lash. 
SwiNGEBUCKLER,  swinje-buk'-luF,  8.    A  bully,  a  man 

wlio  pretends  to  feats  of  arms.    An  old  cant  word. 
Swinger,  swing'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  swings,  a  burler. 
Swinging,  swin'-jlng,  a.    Great,  huge. 
Savingingly,  SAvin'-jing-le,  ad.    Vastly,  greatly. 
Savinish,  swi'-nish,  a.  Befitting  swine,  resembling  swine, 

gross. 

To  Savink,  SAvlnglf,  v.  a.    To  overlabour.  Obsolete. 
Savitch,  switsh,  s-    A  small  flexible  twig. 
To  Savitch,  switsh,  v.  a.    To  lash,  to  jerk. 
Savivel,  SAViv'-vl,  s.  102.     Something  fixed  ia  another 

body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it. 
Savobber,  swob'-bur,  s.    A  sweeper  of  the  deck.  Four 

privileged  cards  that  are  only  incidentally  used  in  betting 

at  the  game  of  whist.- 


■  See  Swabber. 
SAVoln,  103.    The  part.  pass,  of  SweU. 

Not  in  use,  Swcm 


Savollen. 

SWOLN, 

Savom,  swom.  The  pret.  of  Swim. 

supplying  its  place. 
To  Savoon,  SAvOon,  v.  n.  475.    To  suffer  a  suspension 

of  thought  and  sensation,  to  faint.  _      .  ,    .  ,  1 

iCr  This  word  should  be  carefully  distinguished  in  the 
nronunciation  from  noon;  the  ir,  as  Mr.  ISIares  lustly  ob- 
serves, is  effective,  and  should  be  heard.  It  would  have 
been  beneath  a  Dictionary  of  the  least  credit  to  take  notice 
of  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  it  written  «o«n«, 
if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  one  of  our  orthoepists.  1  he 
same  observation  holds  good  of  the  following  word,  which 
must  not  be  pronounced  exactly  like  noop. 
Swoon,  swoftn,  s.  A  lipothymy,  a  fainting  fit. 
To  Swoop,  sAvftftp,  v.  a.  306.     To  fall  at  once  as  a 

hawk  upon  its  prey ;  to  prey  upon,  to  catch  up. 
Swoop,  swfifip,  s.     Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  open  hia 

quarry. 

To  Savop,  sAVop,  V.  a.    To  change,  to  exchange  one 

thing  for  another. 
Sm  ord,  Kord,  s.  475.    A  weapon  used  cither  in  cutting 

or  thrusting,  the  ubual  weapon  of  lights  hand  to  baud ; 
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n&r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tub  172,  bdll  173,  —  bli  299  —  p?)ind  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

Symmetrtst,  siin*-m^-trlst,  S.    One  very  studious 


a  soldier. 

A  fish  with  a  long  sharp 

.   A  kind  of  sedge,  glader. 
Riband  tied  to  the  hilt  of 

Violence. 

Soldier,  fighting  man. 


destruction  by  war;  vengeance  of  justice;  emblem  of 
authority. 

SwoBDED,  sord'-ed,  a.  Girt  with  a  sword. 
SwoRDER,  sord'-ur,  s.  98.    A  cut-throat 

IVot  in  use. 
S  WORD  FISH,  sord'-fish,  s. 

boue  issuing  from  his  head. 
SwoBDGBAsis,  sord'-gras,  s 
SwoRDKxoT,  sord'-not,  s. 

a  sword. 
SwoBDLAW,  sord'-law,  s. 
SwoRDMAN,  sord'-man,  s. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  write  and 
pronounce  s7rorrlsiuan  and  goumsman  rather  than  sworrZ/zian 
and  gownman,  though  Johiision  produces  his  authorities  for 
the  latter  orthography  from  good  authors.   The  s  seems  to 
have  intervened  naturally  between  the  mute  and  the  liquid 
to  facilitate  the  pronunciation^  as  iu  statesman,  sportsman, 
huntsman,    and  soraetijnes   between  the  two  liquids,  a^ 
townsman,  salesman,  etc.   But  Dr.  Johnson's  sense  of  the 
word  stvordman,  meaning  a  man  of  the  profession  of  the 
sword,  or  a  soldier^  is  now  obsolete :  we  now  never  hear 
the  word  but  as  signifying  a  man  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
sword ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  always  called  p.  swordsman. 
SwoRDPLAYER,  sord'-phi-ur,  s.    Gladiator,  fencer. 
Swore,  swore.    The  pret.  of  Swear. 
SwoRX,  sworn.    The  part.  pass,  of  Swear. 
Swum,  swum.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Swim. 
SwvTiG,  swung^.  410.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Swing. 
Sybarite,  slb'-a-rlte,  s.  156.  An  inhabitant  ef  Sjbaris, 

a  once  powerful  city  of  Calabria,  whose  inhabitants  were 

proverbially  effeminate  and  luxurious  ;  one  of  whom  is  said 

to  have  been  unable  to  sleep  all  night,  because  the  bed 

of  roses  on  which  he  lay,  had  one  of  its  leaves  doubled 

under  him. 
Sycamore,  sik'-a-more,  s.    A  tree. 
Sycophant,  sik'-o-fant,  s.    A  flatterer,  a  parasite. 
Sycophatvtick,  slk-o-fan'-tik,  a.  Flattering,  parasitical. 
Syllaeical,  sil-l;ib'-e-kal,  a.    Relating  to  syllables, 

consisting  of  syllables. 
Syllabicai^ly,  sil-lab'-e-kal-e,  ad.    In  a  syllabical 

manner. 

Syllaeick,  sil-lab'-!k,  a.  509.  Relating  to  syllables. 
Syllable,  sil'-la-bl,  a.  405.     As  much  of  a  word  as 

is  uttered  by  the  help  of  one  vowel  or  one  articulation ; 

any  thing  proverbially  concise. 
To  Syllable,  sil'-la-bl,  v.  a.  To  utter,  to  pronounce, 

to  articulate^ 

Syllabub,  sil'-la-bub,  s.  Milk  and  acid.  Rightly 
Sillabub,  which  see. 

Syllabus,  sil'-la-bus,  s.  An  abstract,  a  compendium 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

Syllogizm,  sU'-lo-jizm,  s.  An  argument  composed  of 
three  propositions. 

Syllogistical,  sil-lo-jis'-tc-kal,  )  i   .  . 

Syllogistick,  sil-lA-jis'-tik,  509.}  to  a 

syllogism,  consisting  of  a  syllogism. 

Syllogistically,  sil-lo-jk'-te-kal-e,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a  syllogism. 

To  Syllogize,  sU'-lo-jlze,  v.  n.  To  reason  by  syl- 
logism. 

SvLVAX,  sU'-van,  a.  88.    Woody,  shady. 

Sylvan,  sil'-van,  s.    A  wood  god,  a  satyr. 

Symbol,  sim'-bi'il,  s.  166.    An  abstract,  a  compendium, 

a  comprehensive  form ;  a  type,  that  which  comprehends 

in  its  figure  a  jeprcseutation  of  something  else. 
Symbolical,  sjiu-bol'-e-kal,  a.  509.  Representative, 

typical,  expressing  by  signs. 
Symbolically,  sira-bol'-e-kal-e,  ad.    Typically,  by 

representation. 

Symbolization,  sim-bol-le-za-shuii,  s.    The  act  of 

symbolizing,  representation,  resemblance. 
To  Symbolize,  sini^bi-lJze,  v.  n.  170.     To  have 

something  in  common  with  another  by  representative 

qualities. 


To  Symbolize,  slm'-bo-llze,  v.  a. 

sentative  of  something. 
Symmetrical,  sira-mSt'-tro-kal,  a. 

having  parts  well  adapted  to  each  other 


To  make  repre- 
Proportionate, 


observant  of  proportion. 
To  Symmetrize,  sim'-me-trize,  v.  a.     To  bring  to 
symmetry. 

Sym.metky,  siiti'-mc-tre,  s.  Adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other,  proportion,  harmony,  agreement  of  one  part 
to  another, 

Sympathetical,  sim-pa-t7/et'-e-kal,  i  „  . 

Sympathetick,  sim-pa-tAet'-ik,      \  "^''"S 

mutual  sensation,  being  affected  by  what  iiappens  to  the 

other. 

Sympathetically,  sim-pa-t^et'-te-kal-e,  ad.  509. 

With  sympathy,  in  flousequeiice  of  sympathy. 
To  Sympathize,  sim'-pa-f/ilze,  v.  n.     To  feel  with 

another,  to  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels,  to 

fetl  mutually. 

Sympathy,  sim'-pa-t/ie,  s.  Fellow  feeling,  mutual 
sensibility,  the  quality  of  being  affected  by  the  affectation 
of  another. 

Symphonious,  sim-fo'-ne-us,  a.  Harmonious,  agreeing 
in  sound. 

Symphony,  sim'-fo-ne,  s.  170.  Concert  of  instruments, 
harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 

Symposiack,  sim-po'-zhe-ak,  a.  451.  Relating  to 
merrymaking.  ^ 

Symptom,  ss'fm'-tum,  s.  166.  412.  Something  that 
happens  concurrently  with  something  else,  not  as  the  original 
cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  effect;  a  sign,  a  token. 

Symptomatical,  sim-to-mat'-te-kal,  509.  [ 

Symptomatick,  slm-to-miit'-tik,  j  ^^P' 

pening  concurrently,  or  occasionally. 

Symptomatically,  sim-to-mat'-te-kaKe,  ad.  In  the 
nature  of  a  symptom. 

Synagogue,  siii'-a-gog,  s.  338.  An  assembly  of  the 
Jews  to  worship. 

Synalepha,  sin-a-le-fa,  s.  92.  A  contraction  or  ex- 
cision of  a  syllable  in  a  Latin  verse,  by  joining  together 
two  vowels  in  the  scanning,  or  cutting  oft'  the  ending  vowel, 

Synchronical,  sin-kron'-e-kal,  a.  Happening  together 
at  the  same  time. 

Synchronism,  sing'-kro-nizra,  s.  408.  Concurrence 
of  events,  happening  at  the  same  time. 

Synchronous,  sing'-kro-nus,  a.  Happening  at  the 
same  time. 

Syncope,  sing'-ko-pe,  s.  96.  408.  Fainting  fit;  con- 
traction of  a^word  by  cutting  off  part. 

Syncopist,  sing-'-ko-pist,  s.    Contractor  of  words. 

Syncratism,  sing'-kra-tizm,  s.  A  junction  of  two 
against  a  third  power. 

Syndrome,  sin'-dro-me,  s.  96.  Concurrent  action, 
concurrence. 

Synecdoche,  se-nek'-do-ke,  s.  352.  96.    A  figure  by 

which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole  t^r  part. 
Synecphonesis,  sin-ek-fo-ne-sls,  s.      A  contraction 

of  two  syllables  into  one. 
Synod,  sin'-nud,  s.  166.    An  assembly,  particularly  of 

ecclesiasticks ;  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

f^r  A  plain  English  speaker  would  always  pronounce  the 
y  in  this  word  long;  nor  is  it  pronounced  short  by  the  more 
informed  speaker,  because  the  y  is  short  in  sijnodus,  but 
because  we  always  pronounce  it  so  in  the  Latin  word.  See 
Principles,  I\o.  544. 

Synodal,  sin'-no-dal,  ) 

-^-kiil,  \  a. 


Relating  to  a  synod, 
from  one  conjunction  w  ith 
By  the  authority 


Synodical,  se-nod' 
Synodick,  se-nod'-ik,  509. 

transacted  in  a  synod;  reckoi 

the  sun  to  another. 

Synodically,  se-nod'-e-kal-e,  ad. 

of  a  synod  or  publick  assembly. 
Synonyma,  se-noii'-iie-ma,  s.  92.  Names  which  signify 

the  same  thing. 
Synonyme,  sill  -o-niiDj  S.  A  word  of  the  same  meaning 

as  some  other  word. 
To  Synonymise,  se-non'-ne-ralze,  v,  a.    To  express 

the  same  thing  in  different  words. 
Synonymous,  se-non'-iie-mus,  a.  Expresging  the  same 

thing  by  different  words. 
Synonymy,  se-iion'-ne-nie,  s.  The  quality  of  expressing 

by  different  words  the  same  thing. —  Sec  Metonymy. 
O  00 


TAB 

tCr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81 

A  general  view,  all  the  parts 
Affording  a  view  of 


Synopsis,  se-nop'-sis,  s 

brought  under  one  view 
Synoptical,  se-nop'-te-kal,  a. 

many  parts  at  once. 
Syntactical,  sin-tak'-te-kal,  a.    Conjoined,  Btted  to 

each  other ;  relating  to  the  construction  of  speech. 
Syntax,  sin'-taks,  \ 

Syntaxis,  s!n-taks'-!s,  \        ^  'y'*^"'  *  ""'"^^'^ 
things  joined  together;  thatpartof  grammar  which  teaches 
the  construction  of  words. 

Synthesis,  sin'-tAe-sis,  s.  The  act  of  joining,  opposed 
to  analysis. 

Synthetick,  s!n-f/iet'-tik,  a.  509.  Conjoining,  com- 
pounding, forming  composition. 

Syphon,  si '-fun,  s.  166.    A  tube,  a  pipe. 

Syringe,  sir'-inje,  s.  184.  A  pipe  through  which  any 
liquor  is  squirted. 

To  Syringe,  sir'-Inje,  v.  a.  To  spout  by  a  syringe; 
to  wash  with  a  syringe. 

SYRiNGOTOMY,sir-ing-g6t'-t6-me,s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  cutting  tistulas  or  hollow  sores. 

Syrtis,  ser'-tis,  s.  184.    A  quicksand,  a  bog. 

System,  sis'-tem,  s.  Any  complexure  or  combination 
of  many  things  acting  together;  a  scheme  which  reduces 
many  things  to  regular  dependence  or  cooperation;  a 
scheme  which  unites  many  things  in  order. 

Systematical,  sis-te-raat'-te-kal,  a.  Methodical, 
written  or  formed  with  regular  subordination  of  one  part 
to  another. 

Systematically,  s!s-te-mat'-te-kal-e,  ad.  509.  In 

form  of  a  system. 
Systematize,  sis-tem'-a-tize,  v,  a.    To  reduce  to  a 

system. 

izr  I  have  met  with  this  word  no  where  but  in  Mason's 
Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  there  I  lind  it  accented  in  a 
different  way  from  what  I  have  always  heard  it  in  conver- 
sation. In  those  circles  which  I  have  frequented,  the  accent 
has  been  placed  on  the  llrst  syllable;  and  if  we  survey  the 
words  of  this  termination,  we  shall  find  that  ize  is  added 
to  every  word  without  altering  the  place  of  the  accent; 
and  that  consequently  systematize  ought  to  have  the  accent 
on  the  lirst  syllable.  This  reasoning  is  specious ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  this  word  is  not  formed  from  the  English 
word  system,  but  from  the  Greek  ovartj/ua,  or  the  latter 
Latin  systema,  we  shall  find  that  the  accent  is  very  pro- 
perly placed  on  the  second  syllable  according  to  the  general 
rule.  If  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first,  we  ought  to  spell 
the  word  systemize,  and  then  it  would  be  analogically  pro- 
nounced; but  as  our  best  writers  and  speakers  have  formed 
the  word  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  plan,  it  ought  to  be  written 
and  pronounced  as  Mr,  Mason  has  given  it. 
Systole,  sis'-to-le,  s.  96.    In  Anatomy,  the  contraction 

of  the  heart;  in  Grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 
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or  entertainment  itself,  as,  he  keeps  a  good  Table ;  a  ta 
ble,  a  surlace  on  which  any  thing  is  written  or  engraved 


A  kind  of  waved  silk. 
Urindcd,  brindled, 
fak'-slitin 


Tabp.y,  tab'-be,  s. 
'i'ABBY,  tub'-I)e,  a. 
'1'abefaction,  tab-c 

away. 
'Vo  'J'abkfy,  tab'-e 

tenuated  by  disease. 
Tarkknaclk,  tab'-^T- na-kl,  s.  405. 

bitalion,  a  casual  dwelling;  a  sacred 

worHhip. 
1'abii),  tab'- id 


-fl,  V.  n.    To  waste 


rhe  act  of  wasting 
to  be  ex- 


A  temporary  ha- 
place,  a  place  of 

,  a.  544.  Wasted  by  disease,  consumptive. 
ffi'  nnchanaii  in  the  only  orthoepist  that  has  this  word  who 
pn.iioniircH  ilic  a  long.  'Ibis  in  indulging  the  genius  of  our 
own  pronminalion  in  dit-ny  llables  of  tliin  form;  bntas  wenro 
nouiire  iJi,;  ,e  Hln.rt  in  tubidus,  though  long  in  Liilin,  we  car- 
ry thiH  wrong  iironunci  iliou  luloonrown  language. 
'I'abidnkhh,  tab'-id-ii^s,  s.     Consumptivcness,  state  of 

b»;ing  waMlfd  by  dimam;. 
'J  amlati  RE,  tab'-la-liirc,  s.  463 
or  ccilingb. 

Table,  ta  bl,  «.  405.  Any  flat  or  level  surface;  a  ho 
rizontal  Hurfacc  raised  above  the  ground,  used  for  nioalH 
and  other  purposes;  the  persons  sitting  at  table;  the  lare 


Painting  on  walls 


an  index,  a  collection  of  heads ;  a  synopsis,  many  parti- 
culars brought  into  one  view ;  draughts,  small  pieces  of 
w-ood  shifted  on  squares ;  to  turn  the  Tables,  to  change 
the  condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending  parties. 
To  Table,  ta'-bl,  v.  a.    To  make  into  a  catalogue,  to 

set  down.   Not  in  use. 
Table-beer,  ta-bl-beer',  s.    Beer  used  at  victuals, 
small  beer. 

Table-book,  ta'-bl-boOk,  s.  A  book  on  which  any  thing 

is  graved  or  m  ritten  M'ithout  ink. 
Table-cloth,  ta -bl-klot/i,  s.  Linen  spread  on  a  table. 
Taeler,  ta'-bl-ur  s.  98.    One  who  boards. 
Taeletalk,  ta -bl-tawk,  s.    Conversation  at  meals  or 

entertainments. 
Tablet,  tab'-let,  s.    A  small  level  surface;  a  surface 

written  on  or  painted. 
Tabol'r,  ta'-biir,  s.  314.  A  small  drum,  a  drum  beaten 

with  one  stick  to  accompany  a  pipe. 
Tabourer,  ta'-biir-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  beats  the  tabour. 
Tabouret,  tab'-ur-ct,  s.    A  small  drum  or  tabour. 
Tabotjrine,  tab-ur-een',  s.  142.  A  tabour,  a  small  drum. 
Tabret,  tab'-ret,  s.    A  tabour. 

Tabular,  tab'-u-lar,  a.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  ta- 
bles or  synopses,^  formed  in  laminae;  set  in  squares. 

To  Tabulate,  tab'-u-Lite,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  tables 
or  synopses. 

Tabulated,  tab'-u-la-ted,  a.    Having  a  flat  surface. 
Tache,  tatsh,  s.    Any  thing  taken  hold  of,  a  catch,  a 
loop,  a  button. 

Tacit,  tas'-it,  a.  544.  Silent,  implied,  not  expressed 
by  words. 

Tacitly,  tas'-it-le,  ad.  Silently,  without  oral  expres- 
sion. 

Taciturnity,  tas-e-tur'-ne-te,  s.    Habitual  silence. 

To  Tack,  tak,  v.  a.  To  fasten  to  any  thing;  to  join, 
to  write,  to  stitch  together. 

To  Tack,  tak,  v.  n.    To  turn  a  ship. 

Tack,  tak,  s.  A  small  nail;  the  act  of  taming  ships 
at  sea;  to  hold  Tack,  to  last,  to  hold  out. 

Tackle,  tak'-kl,  s.  405.  Instruments  of  action;  the 
ropes  of  a  ship. 

Tackled,  tak'-kld,  a.  359.  Made  of  ropes  tacked  to- 
gether. 

Tackling,  tak'-ling-,  s.  410.    Furniture  of  the  mast ; 

instruments  of  action. 
Tactical,  tak'-te-kal, ) 
Tacticr,  tiik'-tik,  J 

of  ranging  a  battle. 
Tacticks,  tak'-tiks,  s.    The  art  of  ranging  men  in  the 

field  of  battle. 
Tactile,  tak'-til,  a.  140.    Susceptible  of  touch. 
Tactility,  tak-til'-e-te,  s.  Perceptibility  by  the  touch. 
Taction,  tak'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  touching. 
Tadpole,  t;id'-pole,  s.  A  young  shapeless  frog  or  toad, 

consisting  only  of  a  body  and  a  tail. 
Ta'en,  taiic.    The  poetical  contraction  of  Taken. 
i'AFFETA,  taf'-fe-ta,  s.    A  thin  silk. 
Tag,  ta^,  s.  A  point  of  metal  putto  thcend  ofastring; 

any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 
Tag-rag,  ta«^'-rap;',  s.  Composed  of  ta^  and ro^;  people 

of  the  lov»e.«t  drgree. 
To  J'ag,  t%,  V.  a.    To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end,  as, 

to  Tag  a  lace;  to  append  one  thing  to  another;  to  join, 

this  is  proprrly  to  tack. 
Tagtail,  taf^'-talc  s.    A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of 

another  colour. 
Tail,  talc,  s.  2(^2.     That  which  terminates  the  animat 

behind,  the  continuation  of  the  vrrlebre  of  the  back  hang- 
ing loose  behind;  the  lower  part ;  any  thing  hanging  long, 

A  cat-kin  ;  the  hinder  part  of  any  thing;  to  turn  Tail,  to 

fly,  to  run  away. 

Tailed,  tabi,  a.  359.    Furnished  with  a  tail. 
'I'aillk,  tab',  s.    A  limited  estate,  an  entail. 
Tailor,  tu'-h^r,  8.  166.  One  whose  business  is  to  make 
clot  lies. 


Relating  to  the  art 
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Loquacity,  gar 


Free  from  infection. 
461.     Taint,  tinge, 


defile 


To  Tai\t,  tant,  v.  a.  202.     To  imbue  or  impregnate 

with  any  thing;  to  stain,  to  sully;  to  infect;  to  corrupt 

a  corrupt  contraction  of  Attaint. 
To  Taint,  tant,  v.  n.  To  be  infected,  to  be  touched 
Taint,  tant,  S.  A  tincture,  a  stain  ;  an  infect ;  infection 

a  spot,  a  soil^  a  blemish. 
Taintless,  tant'-les,  a. 
Taixture,  tane'-tshure,  s, 

ment. 

To  Take,  take,  v.  a.  Pret.  Took.  Part.  pass.  Taken 
sometimes  Took.  To  receive  what  is  offered  ;  to  seize  w  ha 
is  not  given;  to  receive;  to  receive  with  good  or  ill  will 
to  lay  hold  on,  to  catch  by  surprise  or  artilice ;  to  snatch 
seize;  to  make  prisoner ;  to  captivate  with  pleasure,  to'de 
light,  to  engage;  to  understand  in  any  particular  sense  oi 
manner;  to  use,  to  employ;  to  admit  any  thing  bad  from 
without;  to  turn  to,  to  practise;  to  close  in  with,  to  comply 
with;  to  form,  to  fix;  to  catch  in  the  hand,  to  seize;  to  re- 
ceive into  the  mind;  to  go  into;  to  swallow  as  a  medicine ;  to 
choose  one  or  more;  to  copy;  to  convey,  to  carry,  to  trans 
port;  to  fasten  on,  to  seize;  not  to  refuse,  to  accept;  to  ad 
rait;  to  endure,  to  bear;  to  leap,  to  jump  over;  to  assume 
to  allow,  to  admit;  to  suppose,  to  receive  in  thought,  to  en 
tertain  in  opinion ;  to  hire,  to  rent ;  to  engage  in,  to  be  active 
in;  to  admit  in  copulation,  to  use  as  an  oath  or  expression 


to  seize  as  a  disease;  to  Takeaway,  to  deprive  of;  to  set 
asiide,  to  remove;  to  Take  care,  to  be  careful,  to  be  solici- 
tous for,  to  superintend;  to  Take  course,  to  have  recourse 
to  measures ;  to  Take  down,  to  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress 
to  swallow,  to  take  by  the  mouth;  to  Take  from,  to  dero 
gate,  to  detract;  to  deprive  of;  to  Take  heed,  to  be  cautious 
to  beware;  to  Take  heed  to,  to  attend;  to  Take  in,  to  com 
prise,  to  comprehend  ;  to  admit;  to  win;  to  receive;  tore 
ceive  mentally;  to  Take  oath,  to  swear;  to  Take  olF,  to  in 
validate,  to  destroy, to  remove;  to  withhold,  to  withdraw; 
to  swallow;  to  purchase;  to  copy  ;  to  find  place  for;  to  re 
move;  to  Take  order  with,  to  check,  to  take  course  with 
to  Take  out,  to  remove  from  within  any  place;  to  Take  part, 
to  share;  to  Take  place,  to  prevail,  to  have  elfect;  to  Take 
up,  to  borrow  upon  credit  or  interest;  to  be  ready  for,  to  en- 
gage with;  to  apply  to  the  use  of;  to  begin;  to  fasten  with 
a  ligature  passed  under;  to  engross,  to  engage;  to  have 
final  recourse  to ;  to  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest ;  to  admit 
to  answer  by  reproving,  to  reprimand;  to  begin  where  the 
lormer  left  off ;  to  lilt;  to  occupy;  to  acc1)mniodate,  to  ad 
just;  to  comprise;  to  adopt,  to  assume;  to  collect,  to  ex 
act  a  tax;  to  take  upon,  to  appropriate  to;  to  assume,  to 
admit,  to  be  imputed  to;  to  assume,  to  claim  authority;  to 
catch,  to  fix;  to  Take  in,  to  enclose;  to  lessen,  to  contract 

as,  he  Took  in  his  s  '   

to  undertake. 


crushed,  subdued, 


sails  ;  to  cheat,  to  gull ;  to  Take  in  hand] 


lo  Take,  take,  v.  n.  To  direct  the  course ;  to  have  a 
tendency  to  ;  to  please,  to  gain  reception ;  to  have  the  in 
tended  or  natural  effect;  to  Take  after,  to  learn  of,  to  re 
semble,  to  imitate;  to  Take  in  with,  to  resort  to;  to  Take 
on,  to  be  violently  affected ;  to  grieve,  to  pine ;  to  Take 
to,  to  apply  to,  to  be  fond  of,  to  betake  to,  to  have  re 
course;  to  Take  up,  to  stop;  to  reform;  to  Take  up  with 
to  be  contented  with;  to  lodge,  to  dwell;  to  Take  with' 
to  please.  ' 

Taken,  ta -kn,  103.    The  part.  pass,  of  Take. 

Taker,  ta  -kur,  s.  98.    He  who  takes. 

Taking,  ta -king,  s.  410.    Seizure,  distress  of  mind. 

Tale,  tale,  s.  A  narrative,  a  story;  oral  relation; 
number  reckoned;  reckoning,  numeral  account;  informa- 
tion, disclosure  of  any  thing  secret. 

Talebearer,  talc'-bti-rur,  s.  One  who  gives  officious 
or  malignant  intelligence. 

Talebearing,  tale'-ba-ring,  s.   The  act  of  informing. 

Talent,  tal'-ent,  s.  544.  A  Talent  signified  so  much 
weight,  or  a  sum  of  money,  the  value  differing  according 
to  the  different  ages  and  countries ;  faculty,  power  irm 
of  nature;  quality,  nature. 

Talisman,  tal'-iz-man,  s.  88.    A  magical  character. 

Talismanick,  tal-lz-man'-ik,  a.  509.  Magical. 

To  Talk,  tawk,  v.  n.  84.  To  speak  in  conver- 
sation, to  speak  fluently  and  familiarly  ;  to  prattle,  to  speak 
impertinently;  to  give  account;  to  speak,  to  reason  to 
center.  ' 

Talk,  tawk,  s.  Oral  conversation,  fluent  and  familiar 
speech;  report,  rumour;  subject  of  discourse. 

Talk,  or  Talc,  talk,  s.  Stones  composed  of  plates 
generally  parallel,^  and  flexible,  and  elastick. 

Talkative,  tawk'-a-tiv,  a.  Full  of  prate,  loquacious. 


Talkativeness,  tawk'-a-tiv-nSs,  s. 
rulity. 

Talker,  tawk'-ur,  s.  98.     One  who  talks  ;  a  loqua- 
cious person,  a  pnittlcr;  a  boaster,  a  bragging  fellow. 
Talky,  tnl'-ke,  a.     Consisting  of  talk. 
Tall,  tall,  a.  84.  High  in  stature;  lofty;  sturdy,  lusty. 
Tallage,  tal'-lldje,  s.  90.    Impost,  excise. 
Tallow,  tal'-lo,  s.  85.     The  grease  or  fat  of  an 
animal,  suet. 

Tallowchandler,  tal'-lo-tshand-lur,  s.     One  who 

makes  tallow  candles. 
Tally,  t<il  -le,  s.  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity 

to  another  stick;  any  thing  )nade  to  suit  another. 
To  Tally,  tal'-le,  v.  a.     To  fit,  to  suit,  to  cut  out 
for  any  thing. 

To  Tally,  tal'-le,  v.  n.    To  be  fitted,  to  conform,  to 

be  suitable. 
Talmud,    /  .4,,     a , 

Thalmtjd,  i  The  book  containing  the  Jew- 

ish traditions,  the  rabbinical  constitutions  and  explica- 
tions of  the  l.iw.  ' 
Talness,  tiili'-nes,  s.  84.  406.     Height  of  stature, 
procerity. 

This  word,  by  losing  an  I,  is,  if  we  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  the  orthography,  deprived  of  its  sound;  the  first 
syllable,  according  to  this  spelling,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
pronounced  like  the  first  of  tal-low,  which  sufficiently  shows 
the  necessity  of  spelling  it  with  double  /. 
Talon,  tal'-un,  s.  166.  544.  The  claw  of  a  bird  of 
prey. 

Tamarind,  tam'-ma-rind,  s.    A  tree ;  the  fruit. 
Tamarisk,  tain'-ma-risk,  s.    A  tree. 
Tambarine,  tam-ba-reen',  s.  112.    A  labour,  a  small 
drum. 

Tame,  tame,  a.  Not  wild,  domestick; 

depressed,  spiritless,  unanimated. 
To  Tame,  tame,  v.  n.     To  reduce  from  wildness,  to 

reclaim,  to  make  gentle;  to  subdue,  to  crush;  to  depress, 

to  conquer. 

Tameable,  ta'-ma-bl,  a.  405.  Susceptive  of  taming. 
Tamely,  tame'-le,  ad.  Not  wildly,  meanly,  spiritlessly, 
Tameness,  tarae'-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being  tame, 

not  wildness ;  want  of  spirits,  timidity. 
Tamer,  ta'-mur,  s.  98.    Conqueror,  subduer. 
To  Tamper,  tam'-pur,  v.  n.  98.  To  be  busy  with  phy- 
sick ;  to  meddle,  to  have  to  do  without  fitness  or  neces- 
sity ;  to  deal,  to  practise  with. 
To  Tan,  tan,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark ; 

to  irabrown  by  the  sun. 
Tang,  tang,  s.  408.    A  strong  taste,  a  taste  left  in  the 
mouth;  relish,  taste;  something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain 
behind  it;  sound,  tone. 
To  Tang,  tang,  v.  n.    To  ring  with. 
Tangent,  tan'-jent,  s.     Is  a  right  line  perpendicularly 
raised  on  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  which  touches  a 
circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it. 
Tangibility,  tan-je-bil'-e-te,  S.  The  quality  of  being 

perceived  by  the  touch. 
Tangible,  tan'-je-bl,  a.  405.  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 
To  Tangle,  tang'-gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  implicate,  to 
knit  together ;  to  ensnare,  to  entrap ;  to  embroil,  to  em- 
barrass. 

To  Tangle,  tang'-gl,  v.  n.    To  be  entangled. 
Tangle,  tang'-gl,  s.    A  knot  of  things  mingled  one  in 

another. 
Tank,  tangk,  s.  408. 

in  use. 
Tankard,  tangk'-urd, 

cover,  for  strong  drink. 
Tanner,  tan'-nur,  s.  9 

leather. 

Tansy,  tan'-ze,  s.  438.    A  plant. 
Tantalism,  tan'-ta-lizm,  s.    A  punishment  like  that 
of  Tantalus. 

To  Tantalize,  tan'-ta-lize,  v.  a.    To  torment  by  the 
show  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 

Tantling,  tant'-ling,  s.  410.     One  seized  with  hopes 
of  pleasure  unattainable.  Obsolete. 
Ooo  2 


A  large  cistern  or  hason.  Not 
s.  88.  A  large  vessel  with  a 
8.    One  whose  trade  is  to  tan 
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To  Tartarize,  tar'-tar-lze,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with 
Coataiuing  tartar,  consiat- 


Taatamofxt,  tant'-a-mount,  a.  Equivalent. 

To  Tap,  tap,  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly,  to  strike  gently, 
to  pierce  a  vessel,  to  broach  a  vessel. 

Tap,  tap,  s.  A  gentle  blow;  a  pipe  atwhich  the  liquor 
of  a  vessel  is  let  out. 

Tape,  tape,  s.    A  narrow  fillet. 

Taper,  ta'-pur,  s.  76.  98.     A  wax  candle,  a  light. 

Taper,  ta-pur,  a.  Regularly  narrowed  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top^,  pyramidal,  conical. 

7'o  Taper,  ta'-pur,  v.  n.    To  grow  smaller. 

Tapestry,  taps'-tre,  or  tap'-es-tre,  s.  Cloth  woven 
in  regular  figures. 

t3=  Though  the  first  is  the  more  common,  the  last  is  the 
more  correct  pronunciation  of  this  word.  Accordingly  all 
our  orthoepists,  who  divide  the  words  into  sylJablcb,  but 
Mr.  Sheridan,  mak^e  this  word  a  trisyllable. 
Taproot,  tap'-roOt,  s.  The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 
Tapster,  tap'-stur,  s.    One  whose  business  is  to  draw 

beer  in  an  alehouse. 
Tar,  tar,  s.  77,  78.  81.    Liquid  pitch. 
Tar,  tar,  s.    A  sailor,  a  ludicrous  term  for  a  seaman. 
7b  Tar,  tar,  v.  a.    To  smear  over  w  ith  tar ;  to  tease, 

to  provoke. 

Tarantula,  ta-riin'-tshu-la,  s.  461.  An  insect  whose 

bite  is  cured  only  by  luusick. 
TardatiOxX,  tar-tla'-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  hindering  or 

delaying. 

I'ardily,  tar'-de-le,  ad.    Slowly,  sluggishly. 
Tardiivess,  tar'-de-nes,  s.    Slowness,  sluggishness,  un 

willingness  to  action  or  motion. 
Tardity,  tar'-dc-te,  s.    Slowness,  want  of  velocity. 
Tardy,  tar'-de,  a.    Slow,  not  swift;  sluggish,  unwilling 

to  action  or  motion ;  dilatory,  late,  tedious. 
To  Tardy,  tar'-  de,  v.  a.    To  delay,  to  hinder 
Tare,  tare,  s.    A  weed  that  grows  among  corn 
Take,  tare,  s.    A  mercantile  word  denoting  the  weight 

of  ai.y  thing  containing  a  commodity,  also  the  allowance 

made  for  it. 
Tare,  tare,  Pret.  of  Tear. 
Targe,  tarje,  s.^    A  poetical  word  for  Target. 
Target,  tar'-get,  s.  381.    A  kind  of  buckler  or  shield 

borne  on  the  left  arm. 

I^r  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Barclay  are  the  only  orthoepists 
who  make  the  g  in  this  word  soft;  Mr.  Sheridan, Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Kenrick,  \V.  Johnston,  Dyche,  and  that  pro 
lound  searcher  into  English  sounds,  Mr.  Elphinston,  make 
it  hard,  as  in  forget;  and  if  etymology  be  any  rule,  the  Erse 
word  an  taargctt  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  pronun- 
ciation; for  almost  all  —  «-••••  •  .... 
hard  before  e  and  i  are 
ciples,  Xo.  380,  381. 

Tariff,  tar'-if,  s.  81.  A  cartel  of  commerce. 
To  Tarmsh,  tar'-nisli,  v.  n.    To  sully,  to  soil,  to  make 
not  bright. 

To  Tarmsh,  tiir'-nish,  v.  n.    To  lose  brightness. 
Tarpawlixg,  tar-pawl'-lng,  s.  Hempen  cloth  sjneared 

with  tar;  a  sailor  in  contempt. 
Takragox,  tar'-ra-j[r<')n,  s,    a  plant  called  herbdragon. 
Tauriaa'ce,  tar'-rc-anse,  s.  Stay,  delay,  perhaps  sojourn. 

Tauhier,  tar'-re-nr,  S.  A  sort  of  smail  dogthathunts 
ibfi  fox  or  otter  out  of  his  hole.  In  this  s-ensc  it  ought  to 
Im;  w  ritten  and  pronounced  Temer,  which  bee.  One  that 
tarries  or  stays. — See  Haric.r. 

Tarry,  tfir'-c,  a.  82.    Besmeared  with  tar. 

To  'iViRRY,  tar'-re,  v.  n.  81.  To  stay,  to  continue  in  a 
p!.T.<  «;;  to  d<:lay,  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Tau-sKl,  tilr'-sil,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Tart,  thrt,  a.  Sour,  acid,  acidulated,  sharp  of  taste; 
hli.irp,  keen,  severe. 

Tart,  tart,  8.    A  small  pie  of  fruit. 

Tautaxe,  tiir'-tan,  s.  A  vchhcI  much  used  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, with  one  HiaHt  and  a  three  cornered  sail. 

Tartar,  tar'-tar,  «.  Ih.ii  obsolete.  Tartar  is  what 
Hticks  to  wine  caHkH,  like  a  hard  stone. 

Tartarkaiv,  tar-tii'-re-aii,  a.  Hellish. 

Tartareous,  tilr-tu-rc-dij,  a.  Cousiatinff  of  tartar; 
Lcllish. 


u^Kiuviiij   III  iiivuui    III    iiiia  |iiuiiuii- 

our  English  words  which  have  theg 
e  of  Erse  or  Saxon  original.  See  i'rin- 


tartar. 

Tartarous,  tar'-tiir-as,  a. 
ing  of  tartar. 

Fartly,  tart'-le,  ad.  Sharply,  sourly,  with  acidity ; 
sharply,  with  poignancy,  with  severity  ;  with  sourness  of 
aspect. 

Fartness,  tart'-nes,  s.  Sharpness,  sourness,  acidity ; 
sourness  of  temper,  poignancy  of  language. 

Task,  task,  s.  19.  Something  to  be  done  imposed  by 
another;  employment,  business;  to  take  to  Tusk,  to  re- 
prove, to  reprimand. 

To  Task,  task,  v.  a.  To  burthen  with  something  to  be 
done. 

Tasker,  task'-ur,  i 

Taskmaster,  tiUk'-mfis-tfir J  ^"^  '"^^''^^ 
tasks. 

Tassel,  tas'-sel,  s.  102.    An  ornamental  hunch  of  silk,  or 

glittering  substances. 
Tasselled,  tas'-selld,  s.    Adorned  with  tassels. 
Tastable  ,  tast'-a-bl,  a.  405.    That  may  be  tasted, 

savoury. 

To  Taste,  taste,  v.  a.  To  perceive  and  distinguish  by 
the  palate;  to  try  by  the  moutk,  to  eat  at  least  in  a  small 
quantity;  to  essay  first;  to  feel,  to  have  perception  of ;  to 
relish  intellectually,  to  approve. 

To  Taste,  taste,  v.  n.  To  have  a  smack,  to  produce  ou 
the  palate  a  particular  sensation;  to  distinguish  intellec- 
tually ;  to  be  tinctured,  or  receive  some  quality  or  charac- 
ter;  10  try  the  relish  of  any  thing;  to  have  perception  of ; 
to  take  enjoyment ;  to  enjoy  sparingly. 

Taste,  taste,  s.  The  act  of  tasting,  gustation ;  the  sense 
by  which  the  relish  of  any  thing  ou  the  palate  is  perceived ; 
that  sensation  which  all  things  taken  into  the  mouth 
give  particularly  to  the  tongue;  intellectual  refish  or  dis- 
cernment; an  essay,  a  trial,  an  experiment;  a  small  por- 
tion given  as  a  specimen. 

Tasted,  tast'-ed,  a.    Having  a  particular  relish. 

Taster,  tast'-ur,  s.  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of 
food ;  a  dram  cup. 

Tastefi  l,  t.ist'-ful,  a.    High  relished,  savoury. 

Tasteless,  tast'-les,  a.  Having  no  power  of  perceiving 
lafle;  having  no  relish  or  power  ofstimulating  the  palate; 
having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure;  insipid;  having  no  in- 
tellectual gust. 

Tastelessness,  tast'-les-nes,  s.  Insipidity,  want  of 
relish;  want  of  perception  of  taste;  want  of  intellectual 
relish. 

To  Tatter,  tat'-tdr,  v.  a. 

ragged.    ^  ^ 
Tatter,  tat'-tur,  s.    A  rag,  a  fluttering  rag. 
Tatterdemalioim,  tat-trir-de-iuiU'-j  un,  s.    A  ragged 

fellow.  A  low  word. 
To  Tattle,  tat'-tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  prate,  to  talk  idly. 
Tattle,  tat'-tl,  s.    Prate,  idle  chat,  irifiing  talk. 
Tattler,  tat -tl-ur,  s.    An  idle  talker,  a  prater. 
Tattoo,  tat-tocV,  s.    The  beat  of  drum  by  which  soldiers 

are  warned  to  their  quartern. 
Taveriv,  tav'-ani,  s.     a  house  where  wine  is  sold,  and 

drinkers  are  entertained. 


To  tear,  to  read,  to  make 


Ta\  er!vkeeper,  tav'-rtrn-keep-ur,  j 


S.  One  who  keeps 


Taverivmax,  tav-urii-man, 

a  tavern.  ' 
Taught,  tawt,  213.  393.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Tcack. 

To  'Taunt,  tilnt,  or  tilwnt,  v.  a.  To  reproach,  to  insult, 
to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

I  have  every  orthocnist  in  the  language  against  mc  in 
the  preference  1  give  to  the  first  sound  (»f  this  m  ord,  except 
Mr.  KIphinston  ;  and  his  autJiority  as  an  analogist  outweighs 
e\  ery  other.  I  seeno  good  reason  that  this  word  should  have 
the  broad  sound  of  a,  and  not  auvt  ,  liunnt,  flaunt,  jaunt, 
and  the  proper  name  Saundcm ;  nor  is  my  ear  much  ac- 
cuHtomed  to  hear  it  so  pronounced.  —See  Saunter,  Haunt, 
and  Princi])Ies,  No.  21 1. 

'Taiiimt,  tant,  8.  214.  Insult,  scolT,  reproach. 
Tai  ivtkr,  tj\nt'-iir,  s.    One  who  taunts,  reproaches,  or 
insults. 

TAr\Tir^GLY,  ti\ut'-ing;-le,  ad.  With  iASuIt,  Mcoffiugly, 
with  coutujuely. 


TEA  (  477  )  TEM 

n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tAb  172,  bdU  173  —  611  299  —  pound  313  —thm  466,  Tuis  469 
Tautological,  taw-to-lod'-je-kal,  a.    Repeating  the 

Oue  who  repeats  the 


Any  thing  that  torments  by  in- 


saine  thing.  a  ,  \ 

Taitologist,  tiiw-tol'-lo-jist,  s. 

same  thing  over  and  over. 
Tautology  ,  tiiw-tol'-lo-je,  s.  518.     Repetition  of 

the  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense  in  different  words. 
Tautophow,  tHW-tof -o-ne,  s.  A  successive  repetition 

of  the  same  sound. 

ttr  I  have  long  wshed  to  insert  this  word  into  my  vo- 
cabulary,  iioin  a  conviction  of  its  utility  in  conversing  on 
the  sounds  of  words,  but  was  deterred  for  want  of  an  author- 
ity from  any  of  our  Dictionaries  ,  wiien,  upon  reading  tin- 
very  learned  and  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Prosodies  ot  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  1  found  the  «  ord  used  in  ex- 
actly that  manner,  which  shows  the  propriety,  and  even 
necessity  of  adopting  it.  The  learned  author  says,  "Ihe 
most  extraordinary  tautophony  which  he  [Eustathius]  men- 
tions, is  that  of  the  vowels  t  and  )/,  in  the  proper  names 
of  the  goddesses  'lotg  and'Jfojj.  "  On  the  Prosodies  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  I'rinted  for  Robson,  1786. 
To  Taw,  tAw,  v.  a.  219.  To  dress  white  leather,  com- 

conly  called  Alum  leather,  in  contradistinction  from  Tan 

leather,  that  which  is  dressed  with  bark. 
Tav/,  tiiW,  S,    A  marble  to  play  with. 
Tawdriness,  taw'-dre-nes ,  s.    Tinsel  finery,  finery 

too  ostentatious. 
Tam'DRV,  taw'-dre,  a.  219.    Meanly  showy,  splendid 

without  cost. 

Tawsy,  taw'-ne,  a.  219.  Yellow,  like  things  tanned 
Tax,  taks,  S.    An  impost,  a  tribute  imposed,  an  excise 

a  tallage ;  charge,  censure. 
To  Tax,  taks,  v.  a.    To  load  with  imposts ;  to  charge, 

to  censure,  to  accuse. 
Taxable,  taks'-a-bl,  a.  405.  That  may  be  taxed 


Taxation,  taks-a-sliun,  s. 


The  act  of  loading  with 
scandal. 


taxes,  impost,  tax ;  accusation 

Taxeb,  taks'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  taxes. 

Tea,  tc,  S.  227.  A  Chinese  plant,  of  which  the  infusion 
has  lately  been  much  drunk  in  Europe. 

To  Teach,  tetsli,  v.  a.  352.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 
Taught,  sometimes  Teached,  which  is  now  obsolete.  To 
instruct,  to  inform;  to  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or 
•w  ords  to  be  learned ;  to  show,  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress 
upon  the  mind ;  to  tell,  to  give  intelligence. 

To  Teach,  tetsh,  v.  n.  227.  To  perform  the  office  of 
an  instructor.       ,  , 

Teachable,  tetsli  -a-bl,  a.  405.  Docile,  susceptive  of 
instruction.  ,     ,  ,  ^ 

Teachableot:ss,  tetsh -a-bl-nes,  s.  Docility,  willing 
ues9  to  learn,  capacity  to  learn. 

Teacher,  tetsh'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  teaches,  an  in 
structor,  preceptor;  a  preacher,  one  who  is  to  deliver  doc- 
trine to  the  people. 

Tead,  tede,  s.    A  torch,  a  flambeau.  Obsolete. 

Teague,  teeg,  S.  227.  337.  A  name  of  contempt  used 
for  an  Irishman. 

Teal,  tele,  s.  227.    A  wild  fowl. 

Team,  teme,  s  227.  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing 
at  once  the  same  carriage;  any  number  pasising  in  a  line. 
Tear,  tere,  s.  227.    The  water  which  violent  passion 

forces  from  the  eyes;  any  moisture  trickling  in  drops. 
Tear,  tare,  s.  73.  240.    A  rent,  a  fissure.  — See  Gill. 

The  inconvenience  of  having  two  words  of  different 
significations,  written  alike,  and  pronounced  differently,  is 
evident  in  this  and  the  preceding  word  ;  and  this  inconvenience 
19,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  where  the  orthography  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  pronunciation  the  same.  —See  Bowl. 
To  Tear,  tare,  v.  a.  Fret.  Tore;  anciently  Tare,* part, 
pass.  Torn.  To  pull  in  pieces,  to  lacerate,  to  rend  ;  to  lani- 
ate,  to  w  ound  with  any  sharp  point  drawn  along ;  to  break  by 
violence;  to  divide  violently,  to  scatter;  to  pull  with  vio- 
lence, to  drive  violently  ;  to  lake  away  by  sudden  violence. 
To  Tear,  tare,  v.  n.  To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rant  turbulently. 
Tearer,  ta-rur,  s.  98.  He  who  rends  or  tears. 
TEARFALLli\G,terc'-fal-nng",  a.  Tender,  shedding  tears. 
Tearful,  tere'-ful,  a.    Weeping,  full  of  tears. 
To  Tease,  teze,  v.  a.  227.    To  comb  or  unravel  wool 
or  flax;  to  scratch  cloth  iu  order  to  level  the  nap;  to  tor- 
ment with  importunity. 


Teaser,  te-zur,  s.  98. 

cessant  importunity. 
Teat,  tete,  s.  227.  232.  The  dug  of  a  beast. 
Technical,  tek'-ne-kiil,  a.  353.  Belonging  to  arts ;  not 

in  common  or  popular  use. 
Techy,  tetsh'-e,  a.  352.    Peevish,  fretful,  irritable. 
Tectonick,  tek-ton'-ik,  a.  509.  Pertaining  to  building. 
To  Ted,  ted,  v.  a.    To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in  rows. 
Tedder,  ted'-dur,  s.    A  rope  with  which  ahorse  is  tied 
in  the  field,  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wide;  any  thing 
by  which  one  is  restrained.  —See  Tether. 
Te  deum,  te-de'-um,  s.  A  hymn  of  the  Church,  so  called 

from  the  firt^t  two  words  of  the  Latin. 
Tedious,  te'-de-as,  or  te -je-us,  o.  293,  294.  Weari- 
some by  continuance,  troublesome,  irksome ;  wearisome  by 
prolixity ;  slow. 
Tediously,  te'-de-fls-le,  or  te'-je-us-le,  ad.  294.  In 

such  a  manner  as  to  weary. 
Tediousness,  tc'-de-fis-nes,  or  te -je-iis-nes,  s.  W  ea- 
risomeness  by  continuance ;  prolixity;  quality  of  wearying. 
To  Teem,  teem,  v.  n.  246.    To  bring  young;  to  be 
pregnant,  to  engender  young;  to  be  full,  to  be  charged  as 
a  breeding  animal. 
To  Teem,  teem,  v.  a.    To  bring  forth,  to  produce;  to 
pour. 

Teemer,  teem'-ur,  S.  98.  One  that  brings  young. 
Teemful,  teem'-t'ul,  a.    Pregnant,  prolifick, 
Teemlesjs,  tccm'-les,  a.    Unfruitful,  not  prolifick. 
Teen,  teen,  s.    Sorrow,  grief.  Obsolete. 
Teens,  teenz,  s.    The  years  reckoned  by  the  termina- 
tion Teen,  as.  Thirteen,  Fourteen. 
Teeth,  teetft.  The  plural  of  Tooth. 
Tegument,  teg'-u-mcnt,  s.  Cover,  the  outward  part. 
Teil  tree,  tele'-tree,  s.    Linden  or  lime  tree. 
Teint,  tint,  s.    Colour,  touch  of  the  pencil. 
Telegraph,  tel'-e-graf,  s.  An  instrument  that  answers 
the  end  of  w  riting  by  conveying  intelligence  to  a  distance 
through  the  means  of  signals. 
Telescope,  tel'-le-skope,  s.    A  long  glasa  by  which 

distant  objects  are  viewed. 
Telescopical,  tel'-le-skop'-e-kal,  a.  518.  Belonging 

to  a  telescope,  seeing  at  a  distance. 
To  Tell,  tell,  v.  a.    Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Told.  To 
utter,  to  express,  to  speak;  to  relate;  to  teach,  to  inform  ; 
to  discover,  to  betray  ;  to  count,  to  number ;  to  make  excuses. 
To  Tell,  tell,  v.  n.   To  give  an  account,  to  make  report. 
Teller,  tel'-hir,  s.  98.    One  who  tells  or  relates  ;  one 

who  numbers;  a  Teller  is  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 
Telltale,  tel'-t.ile,  s.    One  who  gives  malicious  infor- 
mation, one  who  carries  officious  intelligence. 
Temerarious,  tem-er-a'-rc-us,  a.  Rash,  heady ;  care- 
less, heedless. 

Temerity,  te-iuer'-e-te,  S.    Rashness,  unreasonable 

contempt  of  danger, 
To  Temper,  tem'-pur,  v.  a.  98.  To  mix  so  as  that 
one  part  qualifies  the  other;  to  compound,  to  form  by 
mixture;  to  mingle;  to  mingle  together  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence; to  accommodate,  to  modify;  to  soften,  to  mollify, 
to  assuage,  to  sooth;  to  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness. 

Temper,  tem'-pur,  s.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities  ; 
middle  course,  mean  or  medium;  constitution  of  body; 
disposition  of  mind  ;  constitutional  frame  of  mind;  mode- 


ration ;  state  to  which  metals  are  reduced. 
Temperament,  tem'-per-a-ment,  s.  Constitution, 
state  with  respect  to  the  predominance  of  any  quafity ; 
medium,  the  mixture  of  opposites. 
Temperamental,  tem-per-a-ment'-al ,  a.  Consti- 
tutional. 


Temperance,  tem'-per-ansc,  s.  88. 
posed  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness ; 


Moderation,  op- 
patience  ,  calmness, 

sedateness,  moderation  of  passion. 

Temperate,  tem'-per-ate,  a.  91. 

derate  in  degree  of  any  quality 

drink;  free  from  ardent  passion. 
Temperately,  tem'-p^r-ate-le,  ad.    Moderately,  not 

excessively;  calmly,  without  violence  of  passion;  without 

gluttony  or  luxury. 


Not  excessive,  mo- 
moderate  iu  meat  and 


TEN  (  4T8  ) 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  ffit  81  —  ra^  93,  m^t  95 

Temperateness,  teiii'-per-ate-ne!=,  s.    Freedom  from 

excesses,  mediocrity ;  calmness,  coolness  of  mind. 
Temperature,  tera'-per-a-ture,  s.  Constitution  of  uaturel  JVeJ^""' 
degree  of  any  qualities;  mediocrity,  due  balance  of  con-lhnf  it  J, 
trarieties;  raoderatinii,  freedom  from  predominant  passion 


TEN 

pine  105,  pk  107  — n^j  162,  mSve  164, 


Tempered,  tern  -purd,  a.  359 

to  the  passions. 
Te.mpest,  tOm'-post,  s.    The  utmost  violence 

wind ;  any  tumult,  commotion,  perturbation. 
To  Tempest,  tem'-pest,  v.  a.     To  disturb  as  by  a 
tempest. 

Tempest-beaten,  tem'-pest-be-tn,  a.  Shattered  with 
storms. 

Tempest-tost,  tem'-pest-tost,  a.  Driven  about  by  storms. 
Tempestitity,  tem-pes-tiv'-e-te,  s.  Seasonablcness 
Tempestuous,  tem-pes'-tshu  us,  a.  461.  Stormy 
turbulent. 

Templar,  tem'-plar,  s.  88.    A  student  in  the  law, 


lL*rf"?n"  *  J^^^      f  ^ords,  and  both  have  the  vowel 

short  m  the  original.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  with  those 
trZnr'^'J-^^''^  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciat  on  (fo? 
hyffT  .^SpnVl^^'^.  V^'^  ^'''^  '  ^hort  in  Latin)  594  ; 
.  n«  Pl  s      partiality  of  the  ear  to  the  short 

Disposed  With  re,..,lPj:rP^^^ 

tenable  than  the  Latin  ieneo,  and,  being  of  a  different  form, 
of  the  I  f^'Lf  i'^^TV^  analogy.  .The  tenSination  S  J  though 

i  '^vl  «  "^'^11^  Irequentlyaunexed'tomere 

English  Mords,  as  pleasurable,  pasturable,  etc.  and  there- 
vnfi  V'^  ^h-  i"  the  accent  or  quantity  of  the 

\»ord  to  vvh.ch  It  18  subioined,  501.  But  as  ?enc6//must  be 
considered  as  a  simple  in  our  language,  the  shortening  power 
(.t  the  antepeiiulhmate  accent  alone  seems  to  deteriiiine  the 
quantity  ot  he  iirst  syllable  of  this  word,  which,  like  ffel- 
able,prohaole,  etc.  has  the  sJiort  quantity  of  the  original 
Latin  10  p  ead;  a  plea  wnich  seems  to  have  some  weight  in 
words  of  this  termination,  where  the  antepenultimate  accent 
appears  to  have  less  inllucnce  than  in  most  of  the  other  clas- 
ses of  words.  -  See  Placable.  The  word  tenure  seems  in- 
clined to  lengthen  the  first  vowel,  in  order  to  distin<ruish 


Temporal,  tem'-po-ral,  a.  557.  170.   Measured  by 
time,  not  eternal;  secular,  not  ecclesiastical ;  not  spiritual 


s.  Secular  pos- 
With  respect  to 


To  hold  on  certain 
Such  as  may  be 


Temple,  tern -pi  s.  405.  A  place  appropriated  to  acts  I  itself  from  teitor ;  and  as' ther^  are  no  goodVeTsons  for  sKel" 
of  religion;  buiulings  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  !»g  it,  this  reason  seems  suflicient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
an  ornamental  building  in  a  garden;  the  upper  part  of  the  't?  favour,  even  if  it  had  not  an  analogy  and  such  a  weiffht 
sides  ot  the  head.  |ot  usage  on  its  side.  u»,«a»cifcin. 

Tenacious,  te-na-slius,  a.  357.    Grasping  hard,  „. 
clmed  to  hold  fast,  not  willing  to  let  go ;  retentive ;  having 
parts  disposed  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  cohesive. 
Tenancy,  ten  -an-se,  s.    Temporary  possession  of  what 

belongs  to  another. 
Tenant,  ten'-ant,  s.  One  who  holdaof  another,  one  who 
on  certain  conditions  has  temporary  possession,  and  uses 
the  property  ot  another.— See  Tenable. 
To  Tenant,  ten'-ant, 
conditions. 

Tenantaele  ,  ten -ant-a-bl,  a.  405. 

,    held  by  a  tenant, 
state  oi|TENANTLEss,  ten'-aiit-l^s,  a.  Unoccupied,  unpossessed. 
Tench,  tensh,  s.  352.    A  pond  fish, 
'^o  Tend  ,  tend,  v.  a.    To  watch,  to  guard,  to  accom- 
pany as  an  assistant  or  defender;  to  attend,  to  accom- 
pany; to  be  attentive  to. 
To  Tend,  tend,  v.  n.    To  move  towards  a  certain  point 
or  place;  to  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose;  to  con 
tribute;  to  attend,  to  wait  as  dependants, 

_   J  o«  teof  ex- 

..2  '  ,2    '      .  °'  '  tending. 

1 ENDENCE,  ten  -dense,  i 

Tendency,  ten'-den-se,  )  ®* 
towards  any  place  or  object,  direction  or  course  towards 
any  inference  or  result  drift. 
Tender,  ten'-dur,  a.  98.  Soft,  easily  impressed  or  in- 
jured; sensible,  easily  pained,   soon  sore;  effeminate, 
emasculate,  delicate;  exciting  kind  concern;  compas.sion' 
ate,  anxious  for  another's  good ;  susceptible  of  soft  pas 
sions;  amorous;  expressive  of  the  softer  passions  ;  gentle, 
mild,  unwilling  to  pain ;  young,  weak,  as,  Tender  age. 
To  Tender,  ten'-dur,  v.  a.    To  offer,  to  exhibit,  to 
propose  to  acceptance;  to  hold,  to  esteem;  to  regard  with 
Kindness. 

Tender,  tSn'-dur,  s.    Offer,  proposal  to  acceptance; 
regard,  kind  concern.   In  this  last  sense  not  in  use. 


placed  at  the  temples. 
Temporality  ,  tCni-po-ral'-e-te 
Temporals,  tem'-po-rnlz, 

sessions,  not  ecclesiastick  rights. 
Temporally,  tem'-po-ral-e ,  ad. 

this  life. 

Temporalty,  tem'-po-ral-te,  s.  170.  The  laity,  eecu 

lar  people ;  secular  possessions. 
Temporaneous,  tera-po-ra'-ne-i'is,  a.  Temporary 
Temporariness,  tem'-po-ra-re-nes,  s. 

being  temporary. 
Temporary,  tem'-p6-ra-re,  a.  170.   Lasting  only  for 

a  limited  time. 

To  Temporizc,  tem'-po-rize,  v.  n.  To  delay,  to  pro 
crastinate;  to  comply  with  the  times  or  occasions. 

Temporizer,  t^m'-po-ri-ziir,  s.  98.  One  who  complies 
with  times  or  occasions,  a  trimmer. 


ToTEMPT,t^mt,t;,a.412.Tosolicittoill,toenticebypre-  TplT.'r;^  f^n'  ^         as  dependants, 

seoting  some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind;  to  provoke  ^-^d  ance,  len  -danse,  s.  »».  Attendance,  state  of  ( 
Temptable,  t^m'-ta-bl,  a.    Liable  to  temptation;  ob-  Tl'll^^i  '^^'^e^      of tendi. 


temptation 

noxious  to  bad  influence. 
Tempter,  tem'-tur,  s,  98.    One  who  solicits  to  ill 

enticer;  the  infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 
Temptation,  tSra-ta'-sliiin,  s.    The  act  of  tempting 
solicitation  to  ill,  enticement;  the  state  of  being  tempted ; 
that  which  in  offered  to  the  mind  as  a  motive  to  ill 
Temulent,  tem'-ii-lent,  a.   Drunken,  intoxicated  with 

strong  liquor. 
Ten,  tC-n,  a.    The  decimal  number,  twice  five. 
Tenable  ,  tSn'-a-bl , 

aga  _       ...  -  ^    

the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and 
tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one  of  the  mosi 


Such  as  may  be  maintained 
linst  opposition,  such  as  may  be  held  against  attacks. 
,        The  quantity  of  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  an 
Its  relatives  tenet,  tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one  of  the  mos. 
Mizzling  difficulties  of  pronunciation.    How  differently  this 


titv  of  the  vowels : 

Sheridan,   tenable, 

J^enrick,  tenable, 

^^rea,  tenable. 

'^^h,   tenable, 

Scott,  tenable, 

P-n^icU,   tenable, 

Pc"y>  tenable, 

W.  JohnHton,   tenable. 

Bailey,   

Buchanan,  t7:nable, 

Fry  tenable. 

Smith,   

ElphinHton,     fXtnor,  

From  thiH  Hurvcy  of  our  DinionaricH  wc  find  thnn  uniform 
only  HI  the  word  teuor.  liny  are  nearly  equally  divided  on 
the  word  tenet  ;  and  if  Hiinililiide  were  lo  decide,  it  would  be  I 
clearly  la  favour  ol  the  xhort  vowel,  in  this  word,  at)  well  as  I 


tenet, 
tenet, 

tenet, 
tenet, 
t^net, 
tenet, 
tenet. 


tenet, 
tenet. 


tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 

tenor, 
tenor. 


tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
t^'nure. 
tenure. 


compassionate  disposition. 
Tenderling,  ten -dur-ling,  s.  410.  The  first  horns  of 
a  deer;  a  fondling. 

Tenderly,  ten'-dur-le,  ad.  In  a  tender  manner,  mildly, 

gently,  softly,  kindly. 

Tenderness,  ten'-dur-nC'S,  s.  The  state  of  being  tender ; 
susceptibility  of  impression ;  state  of  being  easily  hurt 
soreness;  susccplibility  of  the  softer  passions;  kind  at- 
tention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of  another;  scrupulousness, 
caution;  soft  pathos  of  expression. 
Tendinous,  tfn'-de-nus,  a.  Sinew 
tendons. 

(Inn,  s.  166.  A  sinew,  a  ligature  by  which 
the  JointH  are  moved. 
Tendrill,  tfn'-dril,  s.    The  clasp  of  a  vine,  or  other 
climbing  plant, 

ENEiiRicosE,  te-n^b-re-kose',i  ^  . 

rKNKiuiious,  t('-nt^'-br(UH,      j     '»27.  Dark,  gloomy 
J'kneiirosity,  tfn-e-bros'-e-te,  s.  Darkness,  gloom. 


consisting  of 
[Tkndon,  t(^n'-tirm 


sinewy,  containing^  tendons, 


nor  167,  not  163 


TER  (  419  ) 

-  tube  171,  tdb  172,  bull  173  —  oil  299 


TES 

pound  313  -  thin  466,  this  469. 


Te^eme  vt,  teii'-e-ment,  s.  Any  thing  held  by  a  tenant. 
Te\erity,  te-nei'  e-te,  s.  Tenderness. 
T£\ES5irs,  te-n6z'-nius,  s.    A  needing  to  go  to  stool. 
Texet,  ten'-nit,  s.  99.  It  is  sometimes  written  Tcnent; 

position,  principle,  opinion.— See  Tenable. 
Tewis,  ten'-nis,  s.      A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven 

with  a  racket. 

Te\olr  or  Texor,  ten'-niir,  s.  Continuity  of  state, 
constant  mode,  manner  of  continuity ;  sense  contained,  ge- 
neral course  or  drift;  a  sound  in  musick.  Sec  Tenable. 

Texse,  tense,  a.  431.    Stretched,  stiff,  not  lax. 

Texse,  tense,  s.   A  variation  of  the  verb  to  signify  time. 

Texsexess,  tense'-nes,  s.  Contraction,  tension,  the  con- 
trary to  laxity. 

Texsible,  ten'-se-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  being  extended. 

Texsile,  ten'-sil,  a.  140.    Capable  of  extension. 

Texsiox,  ten-shun,  s.  The  act  of  stretching,  the  state 
of  being  stretched. 

Texsite,  ten'-siv,  a.  158.  428.  Giving  a  sensation  of 
stiffness  or  contraction. 

Texsure,  ten'-shiire,  s,  461.  The  act  of  stretching  or 
state  of  being  stretched,  the  contrary  to  laxalion  or  laxity. 

Text,  tent,  s.  A  soldier's  moveable  lodging  place,  com- 
monly made  of  canvas  extended  upon  poles  ;  any  tempo- 
rary habitation,  a  pavilion;  a  roll  of  lint  put  into  a  sore; 
a  species  of  wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  from  Gallicia  in  Spain. 

To  Text,  tent,  v,  n.  To  lodge  as  in  a  tent,  to  tabernacle. 

To  Text,  tent,  v.  a.    To  search  as  with  a  medical  tent. 

Tentatiox,  ten-ta'-slidn,  s.    Trial,  temptation. 

Textative,  ten'-ta-tiv,  a.  512.    Trying,  essaying. 

Tented,  tent'-ed,  a.    Covered  with  tents. 

Texter,  ten'-tiir,  s.  98.  A  hook  on  which  things  are 
stretched;  to  be  on  the  Tenters,  to  be  ou  the  stretch,  to 
be  in  difficulties. 

To  Texter,  ten'-tur,  v.  a.    To  stretch  by  hooks. 

To  Texter,  ten'-tur,  v.  n.    To  admit  extension. 

Texth,  tenth,  a.  First  after  the  ninth,  ordinal  of  ten. 

Tenth,  tenth,  s.    The  tenth  ;  tithe. 

Texthly,  tenth'-U,  ad.    In  the  tenth  place. 

Textwort,  tent'-wiirt,  s.    A  plant. 

Texoty,  te-nu'-e-te,  s.  Thinness,  exility,  smallnea's, 
minuteness. 

Texl'Ous,  t^n -nu-us,  a.    Thin,  small,  minute. 

Tenure,  te'-nure,  .<?.  Tenure  is  the  manner  whereby 
tenements  are  holden  of  their  lords. — See  Tenable. 

Tepefactiox,  tep-e-fak'-slmn,  s.  The  act  of  warming 
to  a  smajl  degree. 

Tepid,  tep'-id,  a.  544.  Lukewarm ,  warm  in  a  small 
degree.        ,    ,  ,  ,  , 

Tepidity,  te-pid-e-te,  s.  Lukewarmness. 

Tepor,  te'-por,  s.  166. 544.  Lukewarmness,  gentle  heat. 

Terce,  terse,  s.  Properly  Tierce.  A  vessel  containing 
forty-two  gallons  of  wine,  the  third  part  of  a  butt  or  pipe. 

Terebixthinate,  tSr-re-bin'-t^e-nate,  91.  |  „ 

Terebixthixe,  th-ie-hm-thin,  140.  } 
sisting  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  turpentine. 

To  Terebrate,  ter'-re-brate,  v.  a.  To  bore,  to  per- 
forate, to  pierce. 

Tereeration,  ter-re-bra'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  boring 
or  piercing. 

Tergeminous,  ter-jein'-e-nus,  a.  Threefold. 
Tergiversation,  ter-je-ver-sa'-shun,  s.  Shift,  subter- 
fuge, evasion. 

Term,  t^rm,  s.  Limit,  boundary;  the  word  by  which  a 
thing  is  expressed;  words,  language;  condition,  stipula 
tion;  time  fctr  which  any  thing  lasts;  in  Law,  the  time  in 
which  the  tribunals,  or  places  of  judgment,  are  open. 

To  Term,  term,  v.  a.    To  name,  to  call. 

Termagaxcy,  ter'-ma-gan-se,  «.  Turbulence,  tumul- 
tuousness. 

Termagaxt,  ter'-ma-gant,  a.  88.    Tumultuous,  t 
bulent;  quarrelsome,  scolding,  furious. 

Termagant,  ter'-ina-gant,  s.  A  scold,  a  brawling  tur- 
bulent woman. 


Terminable,  ter'-me-na-bl,  a.  Limitable,that  admits 
of  bounds. 

To  Terminate,  ter'-me-nate,  v.  a.  To  bound,  to  limit ; 
to  put  an  end  to. 

To  Terminate,  ter'-me-nate,  v.  n.  To  be  limited,  to 
end,  to  have  an  end;  to  attain  its  end. 

Termination,  ter-me-na -sliiin,  s.  The  act  of  limit- 
ing or  bounding;  bound,  limit;  end,  conclusion;  end  of 
w(irds  as  varied  by  their  sij^niiications. 

Terminthus,  ter-min'-f/ius,  s.    A  tumour. 

Termless,  term'-les,  a.     Unlimited,  boundless. 

Termly,  terra' -le,  ad.  Term  by  term. 

Ternary,  ter'-na-re,  i        ^,  , 

The  number  three. 


Terrace,  ter'-ras,  s.  91.     A  small  mount  of  earth 

covered  with  grass;  a  raii-ed  walk. 
Terra91ieous,  ter-ra'-kwe-us,  a.    Composed  of  land 

and  water. 

Terrene,  ter-rene',  a.    Earthly,  terrestrial. 

Terreous,  ter'-re-us,  a.    Earthly,  consisting  of  earth. 

Terrestrial,  ter-res'-tre-al,  a.  Earthly,  not  celes- 
tial ;  consisting  of  earth,  terreous. 

To  Terrestrify,  ter-res'-tre-ti,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to 
the  state  of  earth. 

Terrestrious,  ter-res'-tre-fis,  a.  Terreous,  earthy, 
consisting  of  earth. 

Terrible,  tCr'-re-bl,  a.  405.  160.  Dreadful,  formi- 
dable, causing  fear ;  great,  so  as  to  offend ;  a  colloquial 
hyperbole. 

Terribleness,  ter'-re-bl-nes,  s.  Formidableness,  the 

quality  of  being  terrible,  dreadlulness. 
Terribly,  ter'-re-ble,  ad.    Dreadfully,  formidably,  so 

as  to  raise  fear ;  violently,  very  much. 
Terrier,  ter'-re-ur,  s.    A  dog  that  follows  his  game 

under  ground. —  See  Tarrier. 
Terrifick,  ter-rlf-fik,  c.  509.     Dreadful,  causing 

terrour. 

To  Terrify,  ter'-re-fl,  v.  a.  To  fright,  to  shock  with 
fear,  to  make  afraid. 

Territory,  ter'-re-tur-e,  s.  557.  Land,  country,  do- 
minion, district.  —  See  Domestick. 

Terror,  ter'-rur,  s.  166.  Fear  communicafed ;  fear 
received;  the  cause  of  fear. 

Terse,  terse,  a.    Smooth ;  cleanly  written,  neat. 

Tertian,  ter'-sliiin,  s.  88.  Is  an  ague  intermitting 
but  one  day,  so  that  there  are  two  tits  in  three  days. 

Tesselated,  tes'-sel-la-ted,  a.  Variegated  by  squares. 

Test,  test,  s.  The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their 
metals;  trial,  examination,  as  by  the  cupel ;  means  of  trial ; 
that  with  which  any  thing  is  compared  in  order  to  prove 
its  genuineness ;  discriminative  characteristick. 

Testaceous,  tes  ta -shus,  a.  357.  Consisting  of  shells, 
composed  of  shells  ;  having  continuous,  not  jointed  shells, 
opposed  to  crustaceous. 

Testamext,  tes'-ta-ment,  s.  A  will,  any  writing  di- 
recting the  disposal  of  the  possessions  of  a  man  deceased; 
the  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Testamentary,  tes-ta-meii -ta-re,  a.  Given  by  will, 
contained  in  wills. 

Testate,  tes'-tate,  a.    Having  made  a  will. 

Testator,  tes  ta -tur,  s.  166.    One  who  leaves  a  will. 

Testatrix,  tes-ta'-triks,  «.  A  woman  who  leaves  a 
will. 

Tested,  test'-ed,  a.    Tried  by  a  test. 

Tester,  test'-ur,  s.  98.  A  sixpence;  the  cover  of  abed. 

Testicle,  tes'-te-kl,  s.  405.    An  organ  of  seed  in 

animals.  i    i  t/ 

Testification,  tes-te-fe-ka'-shfln,  s.     The  act  of 

witnessing. 

Testificator,  tes-te-fe-ka'-ti'ir,  s.  One  who  witnesses. 

Testifier,  tes'-te-fl-ur,  s.  521.    One  who  testifies. 

7'o  Testify,  tcs'-te-fi,  v.n.  183.  To  witness,  to  prove, 
to  give  evidence. 

To  Testify,  tCs'-te-fl,  v.  a.  To  witness,  to  give  evi- 
dence of  any  point. 

Testily,  tes'-te-le,  ad.  Fretfully,  peevishly,  morosely. 


THA  (  480  )  THE 

t3r  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81  — 93,  mU  95  -  pine  105,  pin  107  — n6  162  mSve  161, 
Testimonial,  tes-te-mo'-ne-al,  s.   A.  writing  produced 


s.  A  Roman  government 
An  epigram  or  stan 


by  any  one  as  an  evidence  for  himself 
Testimony,  tes'-te-niun-e,  s.  557.    Evidence  given 

proof;  publick  evidences;  open  attestation,  profession.  — 

feee  Domestick. 
Tkstixess,  tes'-te-nes,  s.  Moroseness. 
Testy,  tes'-te,  a.    Fretful,  peevish,  apt  to  be  angry 
Tetchy,  tetsh'-e,  a.    Froward,  peevish. 
Tete-a-tete,  tate'-a-tate',  ad.  French.    Cheek  by 

jowl. 

Tether,  tcTn'-ur,  s.  469.    A  string  by  which  cattle 
are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide. 

All  our  lexicographers  seem  to  prefer  this  word  to  tedder 
except  Barclay  and  Junius,  who  refer  ua  from  tether  to  tedder, 
aud  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  its  derivation  from  ihe 
Belgic  word  t udder,  which  Junius  explains  to  be  a  rope  by 
which  horses  or  other  cattle  are  tied  to  keep  them  from  stray 
ing;  and  this,  he  says,  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  Ins_ 
tead,  a  rope.  While  Skinner,  without  his  usual  judgment, 
derives  it  from  the  Latin  ten  tor,  because  it  restrains  cattle 
from  straying.  But  though  tetAe/-  is  much  more  in  use  than 
teddnr,  it  is  certainly  not  so  legitimately  formed,  aud  ought 
not  to  have  the  preference. 

Tetragonal,  te-trag'-go-nal,  a.  518.  Square 

Tetrarch,  te'-trark,  or  tet'-rdrk,  s.  A  Roman  gover- 
nor of  the  fourth  part  of  a  province 
txj"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  are  for  the 

first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  Buchanan  and  Entick  for 

the  second.   Let  those  who  plead  the  Latin  quantity  for  the 

short  sound  of  e,  peruse  Principles,  ]\o.  544 

Tetrarchate,  te-trar'-kate, 

Tetrarcky,  tet'-trfir-ke,  503. 

Tetrastich,  te-tras'-tik,  s.  509 
za  of  four  verses. 

Tetter,  tet'-tur,  s.  98.    A  scab,  a  scurf,  a  ringworm. 

Teitoxic,  tu-ton'-ik,  a.    Spoken  by  the  Teutones,  or 
ancient  Germans. 

Text,  tekst,  s.    That  on  which  a  comment  is  written ; 
sentence  of  scripture. 

Textile,  teks'-til,  a.  140.    Woven,  capable  of  being 
woven. 

Textuarist,  tekji'-tslui-a-rist,  s.    One  ready  in  the 

text  of  scrij  ture,  a  Divine  well  verged  in  scripture. 
Textuary,  teks'-tsiliii-a-re,  a.  4ij3.    Contained  i 

text;  serving  as  a  text,  authoritative 
Texture,  tcks'-tshure,  s.  461.     The  act  of  weaving; 

a  web,  a  thing  woven ;  manner  of  weaving  with  respect 

either  to  form  or  matter ;  disposition  ot  the  parts  of  bodies. 
Thax,  THan,  ad.  466.    A  particle  placed  in  comparison 

after  the  coiuparative  adjective. 
Thaxe,  thane,  s.  466.    An  old  title  of  honour,  perhaps 

equivalent  to  baron. 
To  Thaxk,  f/tsingk,  v.  a.  408.  466.     To  return  ack- 
nowledgments for  any  favour  or  kindness;  it  is  used  often 

in  a  contrary  or  ironical  sense. 
Thaxks,  tftangks,  s.    Acknowledgment  paid  for  favour 

or  kindness,  expression  of  gratitude. 
Thaxkful,  t/tangk'-ful,  a.     Full  of  gratitude,  ready 

to  acknowledge  good  received. 
Thaxkfi  lly,  tAiingk'-fiil-e,  ad.     With  lively  and 
^  grateful  sense,  or  ready  acknowledgment  of  good  received. 
Thankless,  (/«ang^k'-les,  a.     Unthankful,  ungrateful, 

making  no  acknowledgment;  not  deserving,  or  not  likely, 

to  gain  thanks. 
l':iAN«LES8\K8P,  f /n'm^k'-lcs-nCs,  s. 

ure,  to  acknowledge  good  received. 
Tha\k(»fi  kiui\g,  </iangk'-of-iur-inff,  s.  Offering  paid 

in  acknowledgment  of  mercy. 
THAMtsGivi^c,  f/taii'^ksi'-£jriv-incr. 

raerry.  ° 

THA>KW0RTHy,  </iangk'-wur-THe,  a.    Deserving  gra- 
titude. 

'J'hat,  TH^t,  pron.  tZem.  50.  Not  this,  but  the  other;  it 
►  onietimeHHcrveH  toHavc  the  repetition  of  a  word  orword*- 
loreg«)iiiff  .-  opposed  to  'i'hin,  an  the  Other  to  One;  wlien 
Ihit  an.l  I  hat  relateio  foregoing  words,  This  is  referred  to 
the  latter,  and  that  to  the  former;  Hnch  aH  ;  that  which 
uhat;  the  thing;  by  way  of  eminence. 
rCy-  When  thih  word  in  used  an  a  proiionn  demonstrative, 
it  liaH  alwayMan  accent  on  it,  and  is  heard  diHtiiiclly  rh\niing 
y  hh  liat,  mat,  elc.  ThuH  in  Popc  a  E88ay  ou  Criticism,  v.  5. 


in  the 


Ingratitude,  fail- 


s.    Celebration  ol 


"  But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  ofrrnce 
"  To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense, 
"  Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this; 
"  Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  who  writes  amiss." 
Here  the  word  that  is  as  distinctly  pronounced  as  any 
other  accented  word  in  the  language. 
That,  THiit,  pron.  rel.    Which,  relating  to  an  antece- 
dent thing;  who,  relating  to  an  antecedent  person. 
ftr  When  this  word  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  arranged 
in  a  sentence  with  other  words,  it  never  can  have  an  accent, 
and  is  therefore  much  less  distinctly  pronounced  than  the 
foregoing  word.    In  this  case  the  a  goes  into  that  obscure 
sound  it  generally  has  when  unaccented,  88,  as  may  be  heard 
in  pronouncing  it  in  the  following  passage  from  Pope's  Es- 
say on  Criticism,  v.  297. 

"True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd, 
"  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed ; 
"  Something,  whose  truth,  convinc'dat  sight,  we  lind, 
"  That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind." 
Here  we  find  the  a  so  obscured  as  to  approach  nearly  to  short 
u;  and,  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  sound,  the 
word  might  be  vvriitea  thfit,  92. 

That,  THat,  conj.  50.  466.  Because;  noting  a  con- 
sequence; noting  indication;  noting  a  final  end,  in  That, 
as  being. 

jrS'  What  has  been  observed  of  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  when  a  relative  pronoun,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  it 
when  a  conjunction;  in  either  case  it  never  has  the  accent, 
and  necessarily  goes  into  an  obscuresound  like  short  w.  Thus 
in  the  following  passage  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism : 

"The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err; 

"  As  oft  the  learn'd,  by  being  singular ; 

"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 

"  By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 
Here  the  conjunction  that  is  pronounced  with  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  obscurity  as  when  a  relative  pronoun. 

The  word  that,  by  being  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, sometimes  a  relative,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction, 
may  produce  a  quadruple  repetition  of  the  same  word,  which, 
though  not  elegant,  is  strictly  grammatical;  a  repetitioa 
which  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the  English  language.  This 
is  humorously  exemplified  by  Mr.  Steele  in  the  Spectator, 
!Vo.  80,  in  the  Just  Remonstrance  of  affronted  That,  where 
he  brings  in  this  word,  declaring  how  useful  it  had  been  to  a 
great  orator,  who,  in  a  speech  to  the  lords,  had  said,  "My 
Lords,  with  humble  submission,  t/mt that  I  say,  is;  thattAat 
that  that  gentleman  has  advanced  is  not  that  that  he  should 
have  proved  to  your  Lordships."  In  the  pronunciation  of 
''lis  passage,  it  is  plain  that  the  word  that^  which  is  not 
rinted  in  italicks,  is  pronounced  nearly  as  il  written  thut. 
am  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  obscure  sound  of  this  a, 
and  therefore  do  not  offeru  as  a  perfect  equivalent,  but  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  as  the  means  of  pointing  out 
the  power  of  the  accent  and  its  importance  in  ascertaining 
the  sense ;  for  if  all  these  words  were  pronounced  equally  dis- 
tinct, it  is  plain  the  sense  would  be  obscured:  and  so  liable 
are  the  relative,  the  conjunction,  and  the  demonstrative,  to  be 
confounded,  that  some  writers  have  distinguished  the  latter  by 
printing  it  in  italicks.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  most  pro- 
lound  and  ingenious  investigation  of  the  grammatical  origin 
of  these  words,  must  consult  Hurne  Toote's  Diversions  of 
Parley. 

Thatch,  f/iatsli,  s.  466.    Straw  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 

house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
To  Thatch,  //latsh,  v.  a.    To  cover  as  with  straw. 
Thatcher,  t/tatsli'-iir,  s.    One  who  covers  houses  with 

straw. 

To  Thaw,  f/nlw,  v.  n.  466.  To  grow  liquid  after  con- 
gelation, to  melt;  to  remit  the  cold  which  had  caused  frost. 
To  Thaw,  t/taw,  v.  a.    To  melt  what  was  congealed. 
Thaw,  thaw,  s.    Liquefaction  of  any  thing  congealed ; 

warmth,  such  as  liqueiies  congelation. 
The,  THc,  or  thS,  art.  466.  The  article  uotiuf  a  particu- 
lar thing;  before  a  vowel,  E  is  commonly  cut  off  in  verse, 
f^-  Mr.  Slieridan  has  given  us  these  two  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word,  but  has  not  told  us  when  we  are  to  use 
one,  and  when  the  other.  To  supply  this  deJiciency,  there- 
lore,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  t/ir  is  prefixed  to  a  word 
beginning  with  a  consonant ;  it  han  a  short  sound,  little  more 
than  the  sound  of  th  withcuit  the  and  when  it  precedes  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  c  is  sounded  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly. This  difference  will  be  perceptible  by  comparing 
pen,  the  hand^  etc.  with  the  oil,  the  air,  etc.;  or  tiie  dif- 
ference of  this  vtord  before  aueieiits  and  moderns  iu  the 
following  couplet  of  Poju;: 

"Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise; 
"  77ie  aucieutu  only,  or  the  moderns  prize." 
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A  very  imperfect  way  of  pronouncing  this  word  frequently 
arises  in  verse,  where  the  poet,  for  the  preservalion  of  tho 
jnetre,  cuts  off  e  by  an  apostrophe,  and  unites  the  articles  to 
the  following  word.  This  nroniiuciation  depraves  the  sound 
of  the  verse  without  necesti'.  ,  as  the  syllable  formed  by  e  if 
so  short  as  to  admit  of  being  sounded  with  (he  preceding 
syllable,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  number  of  syllables  to  the 
ear,  or  to  hurt  the  melody. 

ris  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
"Anf  ar  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill; 
"  But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  t/i'  offence 
"To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense." 

Fope, 

«  Him,  t/i'  Almighty  Power 

"Hurl'd,  headlong  flaming,  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
"  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
"To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
"In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  lire, 
**VVho  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms." 

Milton. 

In  these  examples  we  see  the  particle  themaj  either  form 
;  distinct  syllable,  or  not.  In  the  third  line  from  Pope  the 
lifsr  *he  forms  a  distinct  syllable,  but  the  second  is  sunk 
into  wie  succeeding  noun.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  this^ 
particle  in  the  firfit,  second,  and  sixth  lines  of  the  passage 
from  Milton  :  but  what  appears  strange  is,  that  though  th< 
particle  tAe  before  a  vowel,  and  shortened  by  an  apostrophe, 
does  not  augment  the  number  of  syllables,  it  is  really  pro- 
nounced longer  than  where  it  forms  a  syllable,  and  is  noi 
thus  shortened  by  elision.  This  is  apparent  in  the  third  line 
from  Pope, 

"But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  ffe'  olfence." 

The  reason  that  the  first  the,  though  pronounced  shorter 
than  the  second,  forma  a  syllable,  and  the  second  does  not, 
seems  to  arise  from  the  coalescence  of  the  vowels,  which, 
though  lengthened  in  sound,  may  still  be  pronounced  with 
one  impulse  of  the  breath.  Thus,  when  aconsonant  followb- 
the  particle  the,  we  find  two  distinct  impulses,  though  the  e 
is  dropped;  but  when  a  vowel  follows  The,  the  impulse  on 
the  particle  slides  over,  as  it  were,  to  ^iie  consonant  of  thf 
succeeding  syllable,  without  forming  two  distinct  impulses, 
nearly  as  if  a  y  were  interposed,  and  the  words  were  written 
th'  Yoffence,  tW  Yomnipotent,  etc. 

I  would  not-  however,  be  supposed  to  disapprove  of  the 
practice  of  eliding  the  e  before  a  \  o\\  ^\  to  the  eye  w  hen 
the  verse  requires  it;  this  practice  is  ftxinded  on  good  sense ; 
and  the  first  line  in  the  passage  from  Milton  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  distinction,  when  it  is,  and  v»hen  it  is 
not,  to  be  elided;  what  I  wish  to  reform  is,  the  practice  of 
shortening  the  e  to  the  ear,  and  thus  mincing  and  im- 
poverishing the  sound  of  the  verse  without  necessity. 

TifEATRAL,  f/te'-ii-tral,  a.    Belonging  to  a  theatre. 
Theatre,  t/te'-ii-tur,  s.  416.  470.     A  place  in  which 

shows  are  exhibited;  a  playhouse;  a  place  rising  by  steps 

like  a  theatre. 


Sceuick,  suiting  a 
ad.     In  a  manner 


of  Thou. 
the  thiug 


Theatrick,  (/te-at'-trik,  409, 
Theatrical,  tfce-at'-tre-kal, 

theatre,  pertaining  to  a  theatre. 
Theatrically,  t^e-at'-tre-kal-e 

suiting  the  stage. 
Thee,  thcc,  466.  36.    The  oblique  singular 
Theft,  theft,  s.  466.    The  act  of  stealing ; 

stolen. 

Their,  Tnare,  a.  466.  Of  them;  the  pronoun  posses- 
sive from  They ;  Theirs  is  used  when  any  thing  comes 
between  the  possessive  and  substantive. 

Theist,  t/ie'-ist,  6.     One  who  believes  in  God. 

Theis.h,  tj^e'-km,  s.  Natural  religion;  the  mere  belief 
of  a  God;  deism. 

Them,  THem,  s.  466.    The  oblique  case  of  They. 

Theme,  theme,  s.  406.  A  subject  on  which  one  speaks 
or  writes;  a  short  dissertation  written  by  boys  on  any  to- 
pick ;  the  original  word  whence  others  are  derived. 

The.mselves,  Tiiem-sShz',  s.  These  very  persons  ; 
the  obliqiie  case  of  They  and  Selves. 

Thev,  Tuen,  ad.^dVi.  At  that  time;  afterwards,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  soon  afterwards;  in  that  case,  incon- 
sequence; therefore,  fortius  reason;  at  another  time;  as, 
Now  and  Then  ;  at  one  time  and  at  another ;  that  time. 

Thence,  THcnse,  ad.  466.  From  that  place;  from 
that  time ;  for  that  reason. 

Themceforth,  THense'-fort^,  ad.    From  that  time. 

Theivceforward,  TH^nse-for'-ward,  ad.  Oa  from 
that  time. 
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Theocracy,  t^e-ok'-kra-so 


Govern- 


a.  Comprised 


Speculative, 


s.  470.  518. 

ment  immediately  superintended  by  God. 
Theocratical,  tZte-o-kriit'-te-ksil,  a.    Relating  to  a 

government  administered  by  God. 
Theogow,  the-og -gi)-ne,  s.  518.     The  generation 

of (he  gods. 

Theologian,  tftc-o-lo'-je-aii,  s.  A  divine;  a  pro- 
fessor of  divini(y. 

Theological,  t/je-o-lotl'-je-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the 
sc'ence  of  divinity. 

Theologically,  i/te-<)-lod'-je-kal-e,  ad.  According 
to  the  principles  of  thpology. 

Theologist,  the-(A'-U\-iht,  s.  A  divine,  one  studious 
in  the  science  of  divinity. 

Theologue,  the -o-h\<^,  s.  519.  A  divine,  one  versed 
in  divinity. 

Theology,  ifte-ol'-lo-je,  s.  518,  Divinity. 
Theomachy,  //te-om'-a-ke,  s.    The  fight  against  the 

gods  by  the  giants.  —  See  Monomachy. 
Theorbo,  ihe-bv-hu,  s.     A  large  lute  for  playing  a 

thorough  bass. 

Theorem,  t^e'-o-rem,  s.  170.    A  position  laid  dowa 

as  a  settled  truth. 
Theorem ATic A  L,  t/te-o-re-mat'-e-kal, ) 
Theorematick,  t/?e-()-re-inat'-ik, 
Theoremick,  t/ie-o-rem'-ik,  509. 

in  theorems,  consisting  in  theorems. 
Th  eoretical,  the-o-rh'-te-kdl,  \ 
Theoretic^  the-o-vM-ik,  r 
TtiEORTCAL,  fAe-(>r'-e-kal,  4^ 
Theorici4,  the-ov -ik,  509.  ' 

depending  on  theory  or  speculation,  terminating  in  theory 

or  speculation. 

Theoreticalta  ,  tAe-6-ret'-e-kal-e,  ad.  Speculatively, 

not  practically. 

Theorick,  the-o-rilc,  s,  510.    A  speculatist,  one  who 

knoMS  only  speculation,  not  practice. 
Theorically,  t/ie-6r'-e-kal-e,  ad.  Speculatively,  not 

practically. 

Theorist,    '.(V     rist,  s.    A  speculatist,  one  given  to 

speculation 

Theory,  tAc'-(Vre,  s.  .  w^.    Speculation,  not  practice, 

scheme,  plan  or  system  yet  subsisting  only  in  the  mind. 
Therapeutick,  tAer-a-pu'-tik,  a.   Curative,  teaching 

or  endeavouring  the  cure  of  diseases. 
There,  Tnare,  ad.  94.     In  that  place;  it  is  opposed 

to  Here ;  an  exclamation  directing  to  sojnething  at  a  distance. 
Thereabout,  Tnare -a-b()ut,  ^ 
Thereabouts,  THare'-a-boiits 

nearly,  near  that  number,  quantity. 

that  matter. 

Thereafter,  THare-af -tur,  ad.  According  to  that, 
accordingly. 

Thereat,  Tnare-at',  ad.  At  that,  on  that  account ; 
at  that  place. 

Thereby,  THare-bl',  ad.  By  that,  by  means  of  that. 
Therefore,  THer'-fore,  ad.  94.    For  that,  for  this, 

for  this  reason;  in  consequence;  in  return  for  this,  ia 

recomjiense  for  this  or  for  that. 

t^r  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Johnson  should  not  have 
noticed  (hat  this  word  is  seldom  used  as  an  adverb,  but 
almost  always  as  a  conjunction. 

Therefrom,  THare-from',  ad.    From  that,  from  this. 
Therein,  THare-in',  ad.    In  that,  in  this. 
Thereinto,  Tuare-ln-to',  ad.    Into  that,  into  this. 
Thereof,  Tnare-of,  ad.  377.    Of  that,  of  tiiis. 
Thereon,  Tnare-on',  ad.    On  that. 
Thereout,  Tnare-out',  ad.    Out  of  that. 
Thereto,  THare-to', 
Thereunto,  THare-un-to 
Thereupon,  THare-iip-on',  ad. 

sequence  of  that;  immediately. 
Thereunder,  Tnare- iiii'-dur,  ad. 
Therewith,  THare-witii',  ad.  With  that;  immediately 

—  See  Forthwith. 
Therewithal,  Tnare- witZt-aH',  ad.  Over  and  above 

at  the  same  time;  Avith  that. 


ad.  Near  that  place ; 
,  or  state;  concerning 


ad. 


To  that. 
Upon  that,  in  con- 
Under  that. 
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Theriacal,  f^e-ri'-a-kal,  a.  508.  Mediciua],  physical. 

Thermometer,  thev-mom'-e-tiir,  s.  518.  Au  iiistru- 
mcnl  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any  inat;er. 

Thermometrical,  t/ter-ino-niBt'-tie-kal,  a.  4G8. 
Relating  to  the  measure  of  heat. 

ThermosCope,  f/ier'-mo-skope,  s.  An  iustrument  by 
which  the  degrees  of  heat  are  discovered. 

These,  THeze,  pron.  The  plural  of  T7i«s.  Opposed 

to  Those;  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  things  last 
mentioned,  and  Those  to  the  first. 

Thesis,  the-sh,  s.  A  position,  something  laid  down 
affii-matively  or  ^negatively. 

Theurgic,  t/ie-ur'-jik,  a.    Relating  to  theurgy. 

Theurgy,  t/ie'-ur-je,  s.  The  power  of  doing  super- 
natural tilings  by  lawful  means,  as  by  prayer  to  God. 

Thew,  tAii,  s.  Quality,  manners :  in  Shakespeare  it 
peems  to  signify  brawn  or  bulk. 

They,  th.'i,  s.  In  the  oblique  case  Them,  the  plural 
of  He  or  She.  The  men,  the  women,  the  persons;  those 
men,  those  women,  opposed  to  some  others. 

Thick,  f/ilk,  a.  4tiG.  Not  thin;  dense,  not  rare,  gross; 
muddy,  feculent;  frreat  in  circumference;  frequent,  in 
quick  succession,  with  little  intermission  ;  close,  not  divided 
by  much  space,  crowded  ;  not  easily  pervious,  set  witii 
things  close  to  each  other  ;  coarse,  not  thin ;  without  proper 
intervals  of  articulation. 

Thick,  thik,  s.  400.  The  thickest  part,  or  time  when 
any  thing  is  thickest;  through  Thick  and  thin,  whatever 
is  in  the  way. 

Thick,  tMk,  ad.  Frequently,  fast;  closely;  to  a  great 
depth;  Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession,  in  great 
numbers. 

To  Thickeiv,  t/i!k'-kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  thick; 
to  make  close,  to  fill  up  interstices ;  to  condense,  to  con- 
crete; to  strengthen,  to  conlirm ;  to  make  frequent ;  to 
make  close  or  numerous. 

To  Thicker,  f/jik'-kn,  v.  n.  To  grow  thick ;  to  grow 
dense  or  muddy;  to  concrete,  to  be  consolidated;  to  grow 
close  or  numerous ;  to  grow  quick. 

Thicket,  tMk'-et,  s.  98.  A  close  knot  or  tuft  of 
trees,  a  close  %vood. 

Thickly,  fAik'-le,  ad.    Deeply,  to  a  great  quantity. 

Thickness,  t/iik'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  thick, 
density;  quantity  of  matter  interposed;  space  taken  up 
by  rnatter  interposed;  quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  somt 
considerable  depth;  consistence,  grossness;  impervious- 
ness,  closeness;  want  of  sharpness,  want  of  quickness. 

TnicKSKULLED,  t/iik'-skiiicl,  a.    Dull,  stupid. 

Thickset,  tMk'-set,  a.    Close  planted. 

Thickskix,  i/iik'-skin,  s.  A  coarse  gross  man.  Old 
cant  word. 

Thief,  *^eef,  s.  275.  466.  One  who  takes  what  belongs 
to  another ;  an  excrescence  in  the  snulF  of  a  candle. 

Thiefcatcher,  tAeel'-katsh-ur 

Thieftaker,  t/ieef'-tii-kur, 
business  is  to  detect  thieves. 

To  Thieve,  l/ieev,  v.  n.  275.  To  steal,  to  practise 
theft. 


S.      One  whose 


The  practice  of  stealing 

Given  to  stealing;  practising 

Like  a  thief. 
Disposition  to  steal. 


Thievery,  f/ieev'-ur-e,  s. 

that  which  is  stolen. 
Thievish,  t/ieev'-lsli,  a 

theft ;  secret,  sly. 
Thievishly,  </t('ev'-ish-le,  ad. 
TuiKvifiHNEss,  l/icev'-ish-nes,  s 

liabit  of  Ktcaling. 
Thigh,  (/ti,  s.  466.    The  thigh  includes  all  between 

the  huttor  kH  and  the  knee. 
Thill,  tliil,  s.  466.    The  shafts  of 
Thill-ii(»r<i:.  lliil'-hurec, 
Thillkr,  Hn['-\nr, 

borne  that  k<h;h  between  the  shaftfl. 
Thimblk,   Ihhu  h\,   s.  405.  466.     A  metal  cover  by 

whirh  women  Hcrnn-  their  lingers  from  tlie  needle. 
Thimk,  tiliur,  «.  471.     Properly  Thyme     A  fragrant 

herb  from  which  (he  bccH  are  HiippoHcd  to  draw  honey. 
Thi\,  (/tin,  a.  466.     Not  thick  ;  rare,  not  dense  ;  not 

cloHC,  Hcparate  by  large  npaccs ;  not  closely  compact  or 

acciinuilated;  Hmall,  not  abounding;  lean,  sliui,  slender. 
Thi.\,  t/dn,  ad.    Nut  thickly. 


waggon. 
The  last  horse, 


the 


Imagination,  cogita 
not  closely 


not 


To  Thix,  thin,  v.  a.    To  make  thin  or  rare,  not  to 

thicken;  to  make  less  close  or  numerous;  to  attenuate. 
Thine,  THine,2;ron.  46^.  Belonging  or  relating  to  thee. 
Thing,  thing,  s.  406.    Whatever  is,  not  a  person;  it 

is  used  in  contempt;  it  is  used  of  persons  in  contempt, or 

sometimes  with  pity. 
To  Think,  t/jingk,  v.  n.  408.    Pret.  Thought.  To 

have  ideas,  to  compare  terms  or  things,  to  rtason ;  to 

Jud^e,  to  conclude,  to  determine;  to  intend;  to  imagine, 

to  iancy;  to  muse,  to  meditate;  to  recollect,  to  observe; 

to  judge,  to  conclude. 
To  Thi^k,  tk'lngk,  v.  a.  50.  466.     To  imagine,  to 

image  in  the  miiul ;  to  conceive;  to  Think  much,  to  grudge. 
TiUNKEK,  thhv^V'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  thinks. 
TtnNKi\G,  i/ilngk'-iiig^,  s.  410. 

tion,  jiidgineiii. 
TiiiNLY,  thhi-U,  ad.     Not  thickly; 

numerously. 

Thinness,  (7iln'-nes,  s.      The  contrary  to  thickness, 

exility,  tenuity;  scarcity;  rareness,  not  spissitude. 
Third,  thnvd,  a.  108.    The  first  after  the  second. 
Third,  t/u\rd,  s.    The  third  part. 
Thirdboroitgh,  t/ji'iid'-bilr-ro,  s.    An  underconstable. 
Thirdly,  t/iurd'-le,  ad.    In  the  third  place. 
Thirst,  thhvst,  s.  108.    The  pain  suffered  for  want 

of  drink,  want  of  drink;  eagerness,  vehement  desire. 
To  Thirst,  thiirst,  v.  n.    To  feel  want  of  drink,  to 

be  thirsty  or  athirst;  to  have  a  vehement  desire  for  any 

thing. 

Thihstiness,  ^/^urst'-te-nes,  s. 
thirsty. 

TitiRSTY,  tMrst'-te,  a.  Suffering  want  of  drink;  pained 
for  want  of  drink;  possessed  with  any  vehement  desire, 
as.  Blood-thirsty. 

TiURTEEN,  t/idr'-teen,  a.  108.    Ten  and  three. 

Thirteenth,  thiw-tcenth' ,  a.  The  third  after  the 
tenth. 


The  state  of  being 


Thirtieth,  thur-te-eth,  a.  279. 
told. 


The  tenth  thrice 


Thirty,  thw-te,  a.  108.    Thrice  ten. 

This,  thIs,  pron.  dem.  That  which  is  present,  what 
is  now  mentioned;  the  next  future;  This  is  used  for  This 
time;  the  last  past;  it  is  often  opposed  to  That;  when 
This  and  That  respect  a  former  sentence.  This  relates 
to  the  latter.  That  to  the  former  member;  sometimes  it 
is  opposed  to  the  Other. 

Thistle,  thh'-sl,  s.  466.  472. 
in  corn  fields. 


A  prickly  weed  growing 


Thistly,  thh'-U,  a.    Overgrown  with  thistles. 
Thither,  THiTH-ur,  ad.  466.    To  that  place;  it  is 

opposed  to  Hither;  to  that  end,  to  that  point. 
Thitherto,  THiTH'-iir-to,  ad.    To  that  end,  so  far. 
Thitherward,  THiTii'-nr-M  ard.    Towards  that  place. 
Tho',  tho,  conj.    Contracted  for  Though. 

\tr  This  contraction  means  nothing,  and  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  unless  printers  are  at  their  last  shift  to  shorten  a 
line  in  verse. 

Thong,  t/tonp^,  s.    A  strap  or  string  of  leather. 
Thoracick,  iAo-ras'-ik,  c.  509.     Belonging  to  the 
breast. 

Thoral,  (7aV-ral,  a.    Relating  to  the  bed. 
TnoRX,  thorn,  s.     A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds;  a 
prickle  growing  on  the  thorn-bush ;  any  thing  troublesome. 
TiiORNAiM'LE,  t/ioni'-iip-pl,  S.    A  plant. 
Thormback,  t/jorn'-buk,  s.    A  sea  fish. 
Thorn BiFT,  i/toni'-brtt,  s.    A  sort  of  sea  fish. 
TiioUNY,  ilior'-nv,,  a.    Full  of  thorns,  rough;  pricking, 

vexatious;  diflicnlt,  perplexing. 
TiioRorcH,  thuv-rit,  prep.  318.    By  way  of  making 


uasHitge  or  penetration; 

riiroiigh,  which  see. 
riiouoi  GH,  ///ur'-ro,  a. 

perfect;  pasning  through. 
riioRorcHFAUE,  //tur'-io-fiiro,  s. 

II  pasnage  without  any  stop  or  let. 
rnuKOUGHLY,  t/idr'-ru-if,  ad.    Completely,  fully 


by  means  of,  commonly  written 
390.  466.      Complete,  full, 
A  passage  throagh. 


THK  (  483  )  THH 

nor  167,  not  163— tube  171,  tfib  172,  hM\  173—611  299— poAnd  313— t^in  466,  this  469. 

Two  and  one  ;  prover- 
Thrice  repeated,  oon- 
A  small  silver  coin 


Thorofghpaced,  t^ur'-ro-paste,  a.    Perfect  in  MhatE Three 
is  undertaken,  coinjtlete.  bially, 

Thorocghsped,  (/idr'-ro-sped,  a.  Finished  in  principles, 
thoroughpaced. 

Thorotjghstitch,   t/iur'-ro-stltsli;  ad.  Completely, 
fully. 

Those,  thozc,  pron.  466.    The  plural  of  That 
Thott,  thou,  S.  466      In  the  oblique  cases  siiignlar 

These,   la  the  plural  Ye;  in  the  ohlique cases  plural  You 

The  second  pronoun  personal;  it  is  used  only  in  ve 

familiar  or  very  soiemu  language. 
To  Thou,  thou,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  familiarity.  Little 

used. 

Though,    tho,    conj.  466.      Notwithstanding  that, 

although;  as  Though,  as  if,  like  as  if. 
Thought,  tJikwt,  466.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Think. 

Thought,  t^awt,  s.  313.  466.    The  operation  of  the 

mind;  the  act  of  thinking;  idea,  image  formed ;  sentiment 

fancy,  imagery;  reflection,  particular  consideration;  con 

ceplion,  preconceived  notion ;  opinion,  judgment;  medi 

tation,  serious  consideration;  solicitude,  care,  concern 

a  small  degree,  a  smnll  quantity. 
Thoughtful,  t/iuM  t'-ftil,  a.     Contemplative,  full  of 

reflection,  full  of  meditation  ;  attentive,  careful ;  promoting 

meditation,  favourable  to  musing;  anxious,  solicitous 
Thoughtfully,  f/n\wt'-ful-e,  ad.    With  thought  or 

consideration,  with  solicitude. 
Thoughtfulness,  f^awt'-ful-nes!,  s.  Deep  meditation 

anxiety,  solicitude. 
Thoughtless,  tAawt'-les,  a.     Airy,  gay,  dissipated ; 

negligent,  careless;  stupid,  dull. 
Thoughtlessly,  t/iawt'-les-le,  ad.  Without  thought, 

carelessly,  stupidly. 
Thoughtlessness,  t/iawt'-les-nes,  s.  Want  of  thought, 

absence  of  thought. 
Thoughtsick,  f/?awt'-S]k,  a.    Uneasy  with  reflection. 
Thousand,  thlm-ziind,  a.  or  s.     The  number  of  ten 

hundred;  proverbially,  a  great  number. 
Thousandth,  t/ioii'-zandf/?,  a.  466.    The  hundredth 

ten  times  told,  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 
Thowl,  tJioiil,  s.    The  pin  or  piece  of  timber  by  which 

the  oar  is  kept  steady  in  rowing. 
Thrall,  t/?rawl,  s.  84.  466.    A  slave,  one  who  is  in 

the  power  of  another ;  bondage,  state  of  slavery  or  con- 

linement. 

To  Thrall,  t/irawl 

the  power  of  another 
Thraldom,  fftraMr-duiH,  s.  166.    Slavery,  servitude, 
Thrapple,  tAriip'-pl,  s.  105.  466.    The  windpipe  of 

any  animal. 

To  Thrash,  //irash,  v.  a.  466.    To  beat  corn  to  free 

it  from  the  straw;  to  beat,  to  drub. 
To  Thrash,  tArash,  v.  n.    To  labour,  to  drudge. 
Thrasher,  tWish'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  thrashes  corn. 
Thrashing-floor,  t^rash'-ing-flore,  s.    An  area  on 

which  corn  is  beaten. 
Thrasonical,  tAra-son'-ne-kal,  a.  466.  Boastful, 

bragging. 

Thread,  tZired,  s.  234.     A  small  line,  a  small  twist; 

any  thing  continued  in  a  course,  uniform  tenour. 
To  Thread,  f^red,  v.  a.  466.    To  pass  through  with 

a  thread;  to  pass  through,  to  pierce  through. 
Threadbare,  t/ired'-bare,  a.     Deprived  of  the  nap, 

worn  to  the  naked  threads ;  worn  out,  trite. 
Threaden,  t^red'-dn,  a.  103.    Made  of  thread. 


V.  a.    To  enslave,  to  bring  into 


Threat,  t^ret,  s.  234.  466. 
of  ill. 

To  Threat,  thrU, 
To  Threaten,  #^ret'-tn, 
to  denounce  evil;   to  menace, 
terrify ;  to  menace  by  action. 
Threatener,  thrh'-tn-uVf  s. 
threatens. 


Menace,  denunciation 


a.  103. 

to  terrify, 


98. 


To  menace, 
or  attempt  to 

Menacer,  one  who 


Threateningly,  f^r^t'-tn-ing-le,  ad.   With  menace, 

in  a  threatening  manner. 
Threatful,  thrh'-iii],  a.  Full  of  threats. 


thvee,  a.  246.  466. 
small  number. 
Threefold,  f/trec'-fold,  a. 

sisting  of  three. 
Threepence,  t7?r6p'-ense,  s. 

valued  at  thrice  a  penny. 
Threepenny,  ihrep'-hn-e,  a.    Vulgar,  mean. 
Thkeepile,  three -[Ale,  s.  An  old  name  for  good  velvet. 
Threepiled,  three -\}\h\,  a.    Set  with  a  thick  pile ;  in 

anolher  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled  one  on  another. 
Threescore,  ii^ree'-skore,  a.    Thrice  twenty,  sixty. 
Threnody,  thren-o-de,  s.  466.  A  song  of  lamentation. 
Thresher,  t/iresh'-ur,  .«?.  466.    Properly  Thrasher. 
Threshold,  f/ire.-h'-liold,   s.     The  ground  or  step 

under  the  door,  entrance,  gate,  door. 
Threw,  throo,  339.    Pret.  of  Throw. 
Thrice,  t^rlse,  ad.  468.    Three  times;  a  word  of 
amplification. 

To  Thrid,  thrid,  v.  a.  To  slide  through  a  narrow 
passage. 

Thrift,  thrift,  s.  466.     Profit,  gain,  riches  gotten; 

parsimony,  frugality,  good  husbandry ;  a  plant. 
Thriftily,  fftrif-te-lc,  ad.  Frugally,  parsimoniously. 
Thriftiness,  f/irif'-te-nes,  s.    Frugality,  husbandry. 
Thriftless,  tftrlft'-les,  a.    Profuse,  extravagant. 
Thrifty,  f^rif'-te,  a.    Frugal,  sparing,  not  profuse; 

well  husbanded. 
To  Thrill,  t/trll,  v.  a.  466.    To  pierce,  to  bore,  to 
penetrate. 

To  Thrill,  t/iril,  v.  n.  To  have  the  quality  of  pierc- 
ing; to  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp  sound; 
to  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation;  to  pass  with  a  tingling 
sensation. 

To  Thrive,  thrive,  v.  n.     Pret.  Throve,  Thrived. 
Part,  Thriven.   To  prosper,  to  grow  rich,  to  advance  in 
any  thing  desired, 
Thriyer,  t^rl'-Yur,  s.  466.    One  who  prospers,  one 

who  grows  rich. 
Thrivingly,  t/irl'-ving-le,  ad.    In  a  prosperous  way. 
Throat,  thrbte,  s.  295.  466.     The  forepart  of  the 
neck ;  the  main  road  of  any  place ;  to  cut  the  Throat,  to 
murder,  to  kill  by  violence. 
To  Throb,  t/irob,  v.  n.  466.    To  heave,  to  beat,  to 

ri?e  as  the  breast;  to  beat,  to  palpitate. 
Throb,  t/frob,  s.    Heave,  beat,  stroke  of  palpitation. 
Throe,  thro,  s.  296.  466.    The  pain  of  travail,  the 
anguish  of  bringing  children;  any  extreme  agony,  the 
final  and  mortal  struggle. 

To  Throe,  thro,  v.  a.  To  put  in  agonies.  Not  in  use. 
Throne,  throne,  s.  466.    A  royal  seat,  the  seat  of  a 

king;  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  church. 
To  Throne,  throne,  v.  a.    To  enthrone,  to  set  on  a 
royal  seat. 

Throng,  throng,  s.  466.  A  crowd,  a  multitude  pressing 

against  each  other. 
To  Throng,  throng,  v.  n.    To  crowd,  to  come  in 

tumultuous  multitudes. 
To  Throng,  throng,  v.  a.    To  oppress  or  incommode 

with  crowds  or  tumults. 
Throstle,  thrbs'-sl,  s.  466.  472.  The  thrush,  a  small 
singing  bird. 

Throttle,  thvbt'-t\,  s.  495.  466.    The  windpipe. 
To  Throttle,  tferot'-tl,  v.  a.  To  choak,  to  sulfocate, 

to  kill  by  stopping  the  breath. 
Throve,  l/irove.    The  pret.  of  Thrive. 
Through,  thrbh,  prep.  315.     From  end  to  end  of ; 

noting  passage;  by  transmission;  by  means  of. 
Through,  throb,  ad.  466.    From  one  end  or  side  to 

the  other ;  to  the  end  of  any  thing. 
Throughbred,  ti^rt)(V-bred,  a.    Completely  educated, 

completely  taught.   Generally  written  Thoroughbred. 
Throughlighted,  throb-li'-t^d,  a.    Lighted  on  both 
sides. 

Throughly,  thrbo-Xe,  ad.  Completely,  fully,  entirely, 
wholly ;  without  reserve,  sincerely.  More  commonly 
written  Thoroughly. 

Ppp  2 
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»5-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  —      93,  mU  95 

Quite  through,  in 


THY 

pine  105,  pin  107  — n&  162,  mbre  164, 


Throighout,  throb-but',  prep 
every  part  of. 

Throughout,  thrbb-but',  ad.    Every  where,  in  every 
part. 

Throughpaced,  *Ar66'-paste,  a.     Perfect,  complete 
More  commonly  written  and  pronounced  Thoroughpaced 
To  Throw,  thro,  v.  a.     Pret.  Threw.    Part,  pass 
Thrown.   To  fling,  to  cast ;  to  send  to  a  distant  place  by 
any  projectile  force  ;  to  toss,  to  put  with  any  violence  or 
tumult;  to  laj^  carelessly,  or  in  iiaste;  to  venture  at  dice 
to  cast,  to  strip  off;  to  emit  in  any  manner;  to  spread  ii 
haste  ;  to  overturn  in  wrestling ;  to  drive,  to  send  by  force 
to  make  to  act  at  a  distance ;  to  change  by  any  kind  o 
violence;  to  Throw  away;  to  lose,  to  spend  in  vain;  t( 
reject;  to  Throw  by,  to  lay  aside  as  of  no  use ;  to  Throw 
down,  to  subvert,  to  overturn;  to  Throw  off,  to  expel; 
to  reject;  to  renounce;  to  Throw  out,  to  exert;  to  bring 
forth  into  act;  to  distance,  to  leave  behind;  to  ejec/t,  to 
expel;  to  eject,  to  exclude  ;  to  Throw  up,  to  resign  angrily 
to  emit,  to  eject,  to  bring  up. 
To  Throw,  thro,  v.  n.  324.  466.     To  perform  the 
act  of  casting ;  to  cast  dice ;  to  Throw  about,  to  cast 
about,  to  try  expedients. 
Throw,  thro,  s.  A  cast,  the  act  of  casting,  or  throwing 
a  cast  of  dice,  that  manner  in  which  the  dice  fall  when 
they  are  cast;   the  sjtace  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown; 
effort,  violent  sally;  the  agony  or  childbirth,  iu  this  sense 
it  is  written  Throe. 
Thrower,  thrb'-ur,  s.    One  who  throws. 
Throwster,  fArtV-stur,  s. 

j5r  This  word  is  in  none  of  our  Dictionaries;  but,  if 
mistake  not,  it  is  adopted  to  signify  one  who  twists  silk 
or  throws  it  into  a  proper  itate  for  being  woven. 
Thrum,  thrum,  s.  466.  The  ends  of  wearers'  threads 

any  coarse  yarn. 
To  Thrum,  thrum,  v.  a.    To  grate,  to  play  coarsely 
Thrush,  thrush,  s.  466.    A  small  singing  bird ;  small 
round,  superiicial  ulcerations,  which  appear  first  iu  the 
mouth;  they  may  affect  every  part  of  the  alimentary  duct, 
except  the  thick  guts. 
To  Thrust,  thrust,  v.  a.  To  push  any  thing  into  matter 
or  between  bodies;  to  push,  to  remove  with  violence,  t( 
drive ;  to  stab ;  to  impel,  to  urge ;  to  obtrude,  to  intrude 
To  Thrust,  thrust,  v.  n.    To  make  a  hostile  push 
to  squeeze  in,  to  put  himself  into  any  place  by  violence 
to  intrude;  to  push  forwards,  to  come  violently, to  throng 
Thrust,  thrust,  s.  466.     Hostile  attack  with 

pointed  weapon;  assault,  attack. 
Thrust ER,  tArust'-ur,  s.    He  who  thrusts. 
Thumb,  thum,  s.  347.  The  short  strong  finger,  answer- 
ing to  the  other  four. 
To  Thumb,  thum,  v.  a.  466.    To  handle  awkwardly. 
Thumbstall,  f/ium'-stall,  s.  406.    A  thimble. 
Thump,  t/iitmp,  s.  466.    A  hard  heavy  dead  dull  blow 

with  something  blunt. 
To  Thump,  thump,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  dull  heavy 

blows. 
To 


any 


V.  n.     To  fall  or  strike  with  a 


The  person  or  thing 


'hump,  thump 
dull  heavy  blow. 
Thumper,  </iump'-ur,  s.  98 
that  thumps. 

Thi'nder,  <i^un'-clur,  «.  466.  A  loud  rumbling  noise, 
which  iiHiially  follows  lightning;  any  loud  noise  or  tumul 
tuoiiH  violence. 

To  Thunder,  t/iun'-dur,  v.  n.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden 

and  terrible  noise. 
To  Thu\dkk,  (/jun'-dur,  t;.  a.     To  emit  with  noise 
^  and  icrrour;  to  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 
THrM)EHBoi/r,  Ihun  -Abr-hbit,  s.  Lightning,  the  arrows 

of  Heaven;   fiilmination,   denunciation  properly  eccle 

HiaHtical. 

Thundkhclap,  </inn'-(lftr-kIap,  s.  Explosion  of  thunder. 
'niuiVDEREU,  f/tAn'-  dur-Hr,8.  The  power  that  thunders. 
'I'ni-xiJER0i;«,  thmi-Abr-ua,  a.    Producing  thunder. 
Thi  nderhhowkh,  </tii»'-dftr-shou-ur,  8.  98.     A  rain 
accouipunicd  uilh  thunder. 

Tni;M)KRHTO>K,  «Aun'-dur-stonc,  a.  A  stone  fabul- 
ouHly  supposed  lo  be  euiilfed  bv  thunder,  a  thunderbolt. 

To  Tht  !\DERHTUiiiK,  thbu -d&r-utrlkc,  «.  o.  To  blast 
ur  hurl  with  lightuiug. 


Thuriferous,  t/tu-rif -fer-us,  a.  518.  Bearing  frank- 
incense. 

Thurification,  t/iu-rif-fe-lca'-shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
fuming  with  incense,  the  act  of  burning  incense. 

Tjiursday,  t/iurz'-de,  s.  223.  The  fifth  day  of  the 
week. 

Thus,  thus,  ad.  466.    In  this  manner,  in  this  wise  j 

to  this  degree,  to  this  quantity. 
To  Thwack,  tWak,  v.  a.  466.  To  strike  with  something 

blunt  and  heavy,  to  thrash,  to  bang. 
Thwack,  t/iwak,  s.  85.    A  hard  blow. 
Thwart,  thwart,  a.  85.  466.    Transverse,  cross  to 

something  else;  perverse,  inconvenient,  mischievous. 
To  Thwart,  thwart,  v.  a.    To  cross,  to  lie  or  come 

cross  any  thing,  to  cross,  to  oppose,  to  traverse. 
To  Thwart,  tAwart,  v.  n.    To  be  opposite. 
Thwartingly,  thwart' -Ing-lc,  ad.    Oppositely,  with 

opposition. 

Thy,  THi,  or  thc,  pron.  466.  Of  thee,  belonging 
to  thee. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed  under  the  \}to- 
nouu  my,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  the  word 
thy,  when  not  emphatical,  ought  to  follow  the  same  analogy, 
and  be  pronounced  like  the,  as  we  frequently  hear  it  on 
the  stage :  but  if  we  reflect,  that  reading  or  reciting  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  speaking,  Me  shall  be  induced  to  think 
that,  in  this  particular,  the  Stage  is  wrong.  The  second 
personal  pronoun  Ihy  is  not  like  iny,  the  common  language 
of  every  subject;  it  is  used  only  where  the  subject  is  either 
raised  above  common  life,  or  sunk  below  it  into  the  mean 
and  familiar.  When  the  subject  is  elevated  above  common 
life,  it  adopts  a  language  suitable  to  such  an  elevation,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  this  language  ought  to  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  familiar  as  the  language  itself.  Thus,  in 
prayer,  pronouncing  thy  like  the,  even  when  unemphatical, 
would  be  intolerable;  while  suffering  thy,  when  unempha- 
tical, to  slide  into  the  in  the  pronunciation  of  slight  and 
familiar  composition,  seems  to  lower  the  sound  to  the  lan- 
guage, and  form  a  proper  distinction  between  different  sub- 
jects. If,  therefore,  it  should  be  asked  why,  in  reciting 
epic  or  tragic  composition,  we  ought  always  to  pronounce 
thy  rhyming  with  high,  while  my,  when  unemphatical, 
sinks  into  the  sound  of  me,  it  may  be  answered,  because 
my  is  the  common  language  of  every  subject,  while  thy  is 
cuulincd  to  subjects  either  elevated  above  common  life,  oif 
sunk  below  it  into  the  negligent  and  familiar.  \\  hen,  there- 
lore,  the  language  is  elevated,  the  uncommonness  of  the 
word  thy,  and  its  full  sound  rhyming  with  high,  is  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject:  but  the  slender  sound,  like 
the,  gives  it  a  familiarity  only  suitable  to  the  language  of 
endearment  or  negligence,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  until 
for  the  dignity  of  epic  or  tragic  composition.  Thus  iu  the 
following  passages  from  Milton: 

"  Say  first,  for  heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 

"  Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell. " 

Far.  Lost,  I. 
**  O  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
"Looks't  from  thtj  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
"  Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
*'Hide  their  diminished  heads;  to  thee  I  call, 
"But  with  no  friendly  voice;  and  add  thy  name, 
"O  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams." 

Ibid.  IV. 

Here,  pronouncing  the  pronoun  thy,  like  the  word  the, 
vNOuld  familiarize  and  debase  the  language  to  prose.  'I'he 
xiimc  may  be  observed  of  the  following  passage  from  the 
tragedy  of  Cato: 

**]Vow,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
"And  bar  each  avenue;  thy  gathering  fleets 

O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  everj  port; 
"  Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage, 

"And  mock  thy  hopes."  

Here  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  thy  like  the  is  pal- 
pable ;  nor  would  it  be  much  more  excusable  in  the  follow- 
ng  speech  of  Portius,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  saute  tragedy : 
"  Thou  see'st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival ; 
"  But  1  niuft  hide  it,  for  I  know;  thy  temper. 
"Now.  Marcns,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 
"INit  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve, 

"And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  ///;/  soul."  

Ah  this  pronoun  is  generally  pronounced  on  the  stage,  it 
would  be  difficult, for  the  ear  to  distinguish  whetiier  (he 
words  are, 

"Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival," 
"  Thou  kuow'bt  uul,  that  the  brother  i«  the  rivak  "  etc. 
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tihr  167,  not  163  -  tube  171,  tub  172,  buU  173  —  oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 


And  this  may  be  one  reason  that  the  slender  pronuncia- 
tion of  thy  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  these  passages  re- 
fjuire  thy  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Ai^A,  there 
are  other  instances  in  tragedy  where  the  subject  is  low  and 
familiar,  which  would  be  better  pronounced  by  sounding 
thy  like  the:  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  when  tragedy 
lowers  her  voice,  and  descends  into  the  mean  and  familiar, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
the  slender  pronunciation  of  thy  may  be  adopted,  because, 
though  the  piece  may  have  the  name  of  a  tragedy,  the 
scene  may  be  really  comedy.  The  only  rule,  therefore, 
that  can  be  given,  is  a  very  indelinite  one;  namely,  that 
thy  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
hi(:h  when  the  subject  is  raised,  and  the  personage  dignified  ; 
but  when  the  subject  is  familiar,  and  the  person  we  address 
without  dignity  or  importance,  if  thy  be  the  personal  pro- 
noun made  use  of,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the : 
thus,  if,  in  a  familiar  way,  we  say  to  a  friend,  Give  me  thy 
hand,  we  uever  hear  the  pronoun  thy  sounded  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  high :  and  it  is  always  pronounced  like  the 
when  speaking  lo  a  child ;  wc  say.  Mind  thy  book,  Hold 
up  thy  head,  or,  ToA-e  ojT"  thy  hat.  The  phraseology  we 
call  theeing  and  thouing,  is  not  in  so  common  use  with  us 
as  the  tutoyant  among  the  French:  but  as  the  second  per- 
sonal pronoun  thou,  and  its  possessive  thy,  are  indispen- 
sable m  composition,  it  seems  of  some  importance  to  pro- 
nounce th^m  properly. — See  Rhetorical  Grammar,  page  32. 
Thyself,  THi-selt",  pron.  rec.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
the  oblique  cases  or  following  the  verb;  in  poetical  or  so- 
lemn language  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nominative. 
Thyme,  time,  s.  471.  A  plant. 
Thyi\e-wood,  tZie'-lne-wud,  s.    A  precious  wood. 

T I AR,  tA  ar»   ^  n  «  I  S.  A  dresa  for  the  head,  a  diadem. 
Tiara,  ti-a-ra,  116.  )  ' 
To  TiCE,  tlse,  V.  a.  To  draw,  to  allure.  Used  seldom, 
for  Entice. 

Tick,  tik,  s.  Score,  trust ;  the  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep ; 

the  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a  bed. 
To  Tick,  tik,  v.  n.  To  ruu  on  score  ;  to  trust,  to  score ; 

to  make  a  small  quick  noise  like  that  of  a  watch. 

TiCMNG   I  ^l^'-^l"'      1^2-     '^^^  ^^'^  ^ 

sort  of  strong  linen  for  bedding. 

Ticket,  tik'-it,  s.  99.  A  token  of  any  right  or  debt, 
upon  the  delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted,  or  a 
claim  acknowledged. 

To  Tickle,  tik'-kl,  v.  a.  405.  To  affect  with  a  pru- 
rient sensation  by  slight  touches ;  to  please  by  slight  gra- 
tification. 

To  Tickle,  tlk'-kl,  v.  n.    To  feel  titillation. 
Tickle,  tik'-kl,  a.    Tottering,  unfixed,  unstable.  Not 
in  use. 

Ticklish,  tlk'-kl-ish,  a.  Sensible  to  titillation,  easily 
tickled;  tottering,  uncertain,  unfixed;  difficult,  nice. 

Ticklishkess,  tik'-kl-ish-n^8,  S.  The  state  of  being 
ticklish. 

TiCKTACK,  tik'-tak,  s.    A  game  at  tables. 

Tide,  tide,  s.    Time,  season.    In  this  sense  not  now  in 

uae.   Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  flood;  stream, 

course. 


To  drive  with  the  stream. 

To  pour  a  flood,  to  be  agitated 


A  gate  through  which  the 


To  Tide,  tide,  v.  a. 
To  Tide,  tide,  v.  n. 

by  the  tide. 
TiDEOATE,  tlde'-gate,  s. 

tide  passes  into  a  basin. 
TiDESMA!V,  tldz'-niiin,  s.  88.     A  tidewaiter  or  custom- 
house oflicer,  who  watches  on  board  of  merchant  ships 

till  the  duty  of  goods  be  paid. 
TiDEWAiTER,  tide'-w.i-tur,  s.  An  officer  who  watches 

the  landing  of  goods  at  the  custom-house. 
Tidily,  ti'-de-le,  ad.    Neatly,  readily. 
Tidiness,  ti'-de-nes,  s.    Neatness,  readiness. 
Tidings,  ti'-dlngz,  s.     News,  an  account  of  something 

that  has  happened. 
Tidy,  ti'-de,  a.    Neat,  ready. 

tj'  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  Elphinston  derives  this  word 
from  tide,  as  a  tidy  person,  is  one  who  is  as  attentive  to 
dress  and  arrangement  of  things  as  if  preparing  for  the  tide, 
which,  as  the  proverb  says,  "waits  for  no  man."  But  Skin- 
ner seems  more  properly  to  derive  this  word  from  tight, 
as  a  tight  fellow,  one  lied  up  or  braced,  not  loose. 


To  Tib,  tl,  v.  a.  276.  To  bind,  to  fasten  m  ith  a  knot ; 
to  knit,  to  complicate;  to  hold,  to  faj-ten  ;  to  hinder,  to 
obstruct;  to  oblige,  to  constrain,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

Tie,  tl,  s.    Knot,  fastening ;  bond,  obligation*. 

Tier,  teer,  s.  275.    A  row,  a  rank. 

Tierce,  terse,  s.  277.  A  vessel  holding  the  third  patt 
of  a  pipe. 

Tiff,  tif,  S.    Liquor,  drink;  a  fit  of  peevishness  or 

sullenness,  a  pet. 
To  Tiff,  tif,  v.  n.    To  be  in  a  pet,  to  quarrel. 
Tiffany,  tif'-fa-ne,  s.    Very  thin  silk. 
Tiger,  ti'-gur,  s.  98.  A  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind. 
Tight,  tite,  a.  393.  Tense,  close,  not  loose;  free  from 

fluttering  rags,  less  than  neat.  —  See  Tidy. 
To  Tighten,  ti'-tn,  v.  a.  103.     To  straiten,  to  mak* 

close. 

Tightly,  tite'-le,  atL  Closely,  not  loosely;  neatly, 
not  idly. 

Tightness,  tlte'-nes,  s.    Closeness,  not  looseneis. 

GRESS,  tl'-gres,  S.    The  female  of  the  tig£r. 
Tike,  tike,  s.    A  species  of  dog. 

Tile,  tile,  s.  Thin  plates  of  baked  clay  used  to  cover 
houses. 

To  Tile,  tile,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  tiles ;  to  cover  aa 
tiles. 

Tiler,  tl'-Iur,  s.  98.    One  whose  trade  is  to  cover 

houses  with  tiles. 
Tiling,  tl'-ling",  s.  410.    The  roof  covered  with  tiles. 
Till,  till,  s.    A  box  in  a  desk  or  counter  into  which 

money  is  dropped. 
Till,  till,  prep.     To  the  time  of;  Till  now,  to  the 

present  time ;  Till  then,  to  that  time. 
Till,  till,  con/.    To  the  time ;  to  the  degree  that. 
To  Till,  till,  v.  a.   To  cultivate,  to  husband,  commonly 

used  of  the  husbandry  of  the  plough. 
Tillable,  til'-lii-bl,  a.  405.  Arable,  fit  for  the  plough. 
Tillage,  tll'-lidje,  s.  90.  Husbandry,  the  act  or  practice 

of  ploughing,  or  culture. 
Tiller,  til'-lur,  s.  98.  Husbandman,  ploughman;  a  till, 

a  small  drawer ;  the  rudder  of  a  boat. 
Tilt,  tilt,  s.    A  tent,  any  covering  over  head;  tba 

cover  of  a  boat ;  a  military  game  at  which  the  combatants 

run  against  each  other  with  lances  on  horseback;  a  thrust. 
To  Tilt,  tilt,  v.  a.    To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat; 

to  carry  as  in  tilts  or  tournaments ;  to  point  as  in  tilts ; 

to  turn  up  so  as  to  run  out. 
To  Tilt,  tilt,  v.  n.    To  run  in  tilts ;  to  fight  with 

rapiers ;  to  rush  as  in  combat ;  to  play  unsteadily ;  to  fail 

on  one  side. 

TiLTER,  tilt'-ur,  S.  98.    One  who  tilts,  one  who  fights. 

Tilth,  tilth,  S.    Husbandry,  culture. 

Timber,  tim'-biir,  s.  98.    Wood  fit  for  building ;  the 

main  trunk  of  a  tre6;  the  main  beams  of  a  fabrick. 
Timbered,  tim'-burd,  a.  559.    Built,  formed,  con* 

tnived. 

Timbrel,  tim'-brll,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  musieal  instrn- 

ment  played  by  pulsation. 

Time,  time,  s.  The  measure  of  duration;  space  of 
time;  interval;  season,  proper  time;  a  considerablespace 
of  duration,  continuance,  process  of  time ;  age,  particular 
part  of  time;  hour  of  childbirth ;  musical  measure. 

To  Time,  time,  v.  a.  To  adapt  to  the  time,  to  bring 
or  do  at  a  proper  time;  to  regulate  as  to  time;  to  measure 
harmonically. 

Timeful,  tlrae'-fiil,  a.     Seasonable,  timely,  early. 

Timeless,  tlnie'-les,  a.  Unseasonable,  done  at  an  im- 
proper time;  untimely,  immature,  done  before  the  proper 
time. 

Timely,  tlme'-le,  a.    Seasonably,  sufficiently  early. 
Timeserver,  tlrae'-serv-ur,  s.  One  who  complies  with 

prevailing  notions  whatever  they  be. 
Timeserving,  tlrae'-serv-lng,  a.    Meanly,  complying 

with  present  power. 
Timid,  tim'-id,  a.  Fearful,  timorous,  wanting  courage. 
Timidity,  te-mid'-e-te,  s.    Fearfulness,  timoroosnese, 

habitual  cowardice. 
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559.  Fate  73,      77,  fdU  83,  fat  81-m^  93,  m^t  95-pine  105,  pin  107-n6  162,  mSve  164, 

Fearful,  full  of  fearj  TiREWOMA^f,  tire'-wfim-fin,  s.  88.    A  vromau  whose 


314. 


Fearfulness. 
timely.  Not  in  use. 


TniORors,  t!m'-ur-us 

and  scruple. 
Timorously,  tim'-ur-us-le,  ad. 

fear. 

TiMORorsxESS,  tim'-ur-us-neff;,  s 
TiMOi  s,  tl'  -iBii!!,  a.  314.  Early 

Ti\,  tin,  s.  One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by  the 
chyiuists  Jupiter;  thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

T 0  Ti!\,  tin,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  tin. 

To  TixcT,  tingkt,  v.  a.  To  stain,  to  colour,  to  spot, 
to  die ;  to  imbue  wi(h  a  taste. 

TliVCT,  tingkt,  S.  408.    Colour,  stain,  spot 

I'lXCTURE,  tingk'-tshure,  s.  461.  Colour  or  taste  su- 
peradded by  something;  extract  of  some  drug  made  in 
spirits,  an  infusion. 

To  TixcTiRE,  tingk'-tshure,  v.  a.  To  imbue  or  im 
pregnate  with  some  colour  or  taste ;  to  imbue  the  mind. 

TilVD,  tind,  V.  a.    To  kindle,  to  set  on  tire. 

Tinder,  tin'-dur,  s.  98.  Any  thing  eminently  iuflam 
mable  placed  to  catch  lire. 

To  Tinge,  tinje ,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  a 
colour  or  taste. 

TiXGENT,  tin'-jent,  a.  Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

To  TiXGLE,  ting'-gl,  V.  n.  4(f5.  To  fee  a  sound,  or 
the  continuance  of  a  sound;  to  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain 
with  a  sensation  of  motion  ;  to  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure 
with  a  sensation  of  motion. 

To  ToK,  tingk,  V.  n.  408.  To  make  a  sharp  shrill  noise 

Tinker,  tingk'-ur,  s.    A  mender  of  old  brass. 

To  Tinkle  ,  tingk'-kl,  v.  n.  405.  To  make  a  sharp 
quick  noise,  to  clink;  to  hear  a  low  quick  noise 

Tinman,  tin'-man,  s.  88.  A  manufacturer  of  tin,  or  iron 
tinned  over. 

Tinner,  tin-nur,  s,  98.  One  who  works  in  the  tin  mines. 
Tinsel,  tin'-sll,  S.  99.     A  kind  of  shining  cloth;  any 

thing  shining  with  false  lustre ,  any  thing  showy  and  of 

little  value. 

To  Tinsel,  tin'-sll,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  cheap  or- 
naments, to  adorn  with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 

Tint,  tint,  s.    A  die,  a  colour. 

Tiny,  ti'-ne,  a.    Little,  small,  puny. 

Tip,  tip,  «.    Top,  end,  point,  extremity. 

7o  Tip,  tip,  v.  a.  To  top,  to  end,  to  cover  on  the  end ; 
to  strike  slightly ,  to  tap ;  to  give  an  innuendo ,  to  give 
secretly. 

Tippet,  tlp'-plt,  s.  99.  Something  worn  about  the  neck. 
To  Tipple,  tip'-pl,<  v.  n.  405.  To  drink  luxuriously,  to 

waste  life  over  the  cup. 
To  Tipple,  tlp'-pl,  v.  a.  To  drink  in  luxury  or  excess 
Tipple,  tlp'-^I,  s.    Drink,  liquor. 
Tippled,  tip -pld,  a.  359.    Tipsy,  drunk. 
Tippler,  tlp'-pl-ur,  s.  98.    A  sottish  drunkard. 
Tipstaff,  tlp'-staf,  s.  An  officer  with  a  staif  tipped  with 

metal ;  the  staff  itself  so  tipped. 
Tipsy,  tlp'-se,  a.  Drunk. 
Tiptoe,  tlp'-to,  s.    The  end  of  the  toe. 
Tire,  teer,  8.    Rank,  row. — See  Tier. 

t^r  As  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  rank  or  row,  is  uni- 
versally pronounced  like  tear,  a  drop  from  the  eye,  it  ought 


I    business  is  to  make  dresses  for  the  head. 
Fearfully,  with  much  1  Tirixghouse,  ti'-ring-house, 


Tirixgroo3I,  ti' 


rmg-voom, 


s.    The  room  in  which 


alwayH  to  be  written  tier;  which  would  prevent  a  gross  irregu 
Janty.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wished,  not  only  as  its  deriva 
tion  from  the  old  French  i/ere  seems  to  require  this  spelling, 
but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  tirp,  a  headdress  ;  which, 
probahlvj  being  a  corruption  either  of  the  word  fifflro,  an  or- 
nament lor  the  head,  or  of  the  Knglish  word  attire,  ouffht 
to  be  writlcii  and  pronounced  like  the  word  //rr  ,  to  fatigue. 
Vr.  ncnrirk  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  has  attended  to  this  dis 
tinction.— ^ee  JJout. 

'I  lliE,  tire;,  s.    A  headdress  ;  furniture;  apparatus. 

To '1  ike,  lire,  v.a.  To  fatigue,  to  make  weary,  to  harass  ; 

to  dreHH  the  head. 
To  Tike,  tiro,  v.  n.    To  fail  with  wcarinese. 
TiREDNKt)8,  tinr-ii^s,  8.   State  of  being  tired,  weariness. 
Tikksome,  tlre'-sAm,  a.  165.    Wearisome,  fatiguing, 

tcdiouH.  ^  >  b 

TlliEttOMEXEM,  tlrc'-sflin-n^d,  S.  Act  orqnality  of  being 


players  dress  for  the  stage. 

'Tis,  tlz.  Contracted  for  it  IS.  This  contraction  is  allowable 

only  in  poetry. 
TisiCK,  t'iz'-ik,  s.^  Properly  Phthislck.  Consumption. 
TisiCAL,  tiz'-e-kal,  a.  509.  Consumptive. 
Tissue,  tish'-ii,  s.  452.    Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  and 

silver. 

To  Tissue,  tlsh'-u,  v.  a.  To  interweave,  to  variegate. 
Tit,  tit,  s.     A  small  horse,  generally  in  contempt;  a 

woman,  in  contempt;  a  titmouse  or  tomtit,  a  bird. 
Titbit,  tit'-bit,  s.    Nice  bit,  nice  food. 

TiTHEABLE,  thn'-ci-bl,  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes. 

Tithe,  tiTHe,  s.  467.  The  tenth  part,  the  part  assigned 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry;  the  tenth  part  of  any 
thing;  a  small  part,  a  small  portion. 

To  Tithe,  tiTHe,  v.  a.  To  tax,  to  levy  to  pay  the 
tenth  part.  r  j 

To  Tithe,  tiTHe,  v.  n.    To  pay  tithe, 

TiTHER,  ti'-THur,  s.  98.    One  who  gathers  tithes. 

Tithing,  tl'-THing,  s.  410.  Tithing  is  the  number  or 
company  of  ten  men  with  their  families  knit  together  in 
a  ijociety,  all  ot  them  being  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peace- 
able and  good  behaviour  of  each  of  their  society ;  tithe, 
tenth  part  due  to  the  priest. 

Tithingman,  ti'-THing-man,  s.  A  petty  peace  officer. 

To  Titillate,  tit'-til-late,  v.  a.    To  tickle. 

TiTiLLATiON,  tit-til-la-shun,  s.  The  act  of  tickling; 
the  state  of  being  tickled ;  any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

Titlark,  tit -lark,  s.    A  bird. 

Title,  ti'-tl,  s.  405.    A  general  head  comprising  parti- 
culars ;  any  appellation  of  honour;  a  name,  an  appellation  ; 
the  lirst  page  of  a  book,  telling  its  name  and  generally  its 
subject;  a  claim  of  right. 
To  Title,  ti'-tl,  v.  a.    To  entitle,  to  name,  to  call. 

a.  Wanting  a  name  or  appellation. 
TiTLEPAGE,  tl'-tl-padje,  s.    The  page  containing  the 

title  of  a  book. 
Titmouse,  tit'-mouse,  s.    A  small  species  of  birds. 
To  Titter,  tit'-tur,  v.  n.  98.  To  laugh  with  restraint. 
Titter,  tit'-  ti\r,  s.    A  restrained  laugh. 
Tittle,  tit'-tl,  s.  405.  A  small  particle,  a  point,  a  dot. 


Tittletattle,  tit'-tl-tat'-tl,  s.    Idle  talk ,  prattle, 

empty  gabble.^ 
TiTUB  ATiox,  tit-tshu-ba -shiin,  s.  The  act  of  stumbling. 
Titular,  tit'-tshu-lur,  a.  88.    Nominal,  havin<r  only 

the  title.  ' 
Titularity,  tit-tshu-lar -e-te,  s.    The  state  of  being 
titular. 

Titulary,  tlt'-tshu-la-re,  a.  Consisting  in  a  title ;  re- 
lating to  a  title. 
Titulary,  tit'-tshii-la-rc,  s.  One  who  has  a  title  or  right. 
TivY,  tlv'-e,  a.  A  word  expressing  speed,  from  Tantivy, 

the  note  of  a  hunting  horn. 
To,  t(^o,  ad.  A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs,  and 
noting  the  second  as  the  object  of  the  first;  it  notes  the 
intention,  as  she  raist  d  a  war  To  call  me  back  ;  afteran  ad- 
jective it  notes  its  object,  as  born  To  beg;  noting  futurity 
as,  we  are  still  To  seek  ;  To  and  again.  To  and  fro,  back- 
v»ard  and  forward. 

pj-  W  hat  has  been  observed  of  the  word  T/ip,  respecting 
the  length  of  the   before  a  vowel,  and  its  shortness  before  a 
consonant,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  preposition,  and  the 
I  his  will  be  palpalile  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
v<  rbs  to  befrin  and  to  end,  and  in  the  phrases,  1  went  fo  Lon- 
don, he  went  to  Katon.  Itinay  be  observed  too,  that  this  word, 
ihough  deprived  of  its  o  to  the  eye,  alw  ays  preserves  it  to  the 
ear.  Whether  we  see  it  elided,  us  in  I'ope  sEssay  on  Man  ; 
"  Sny  what  the  use  were  liner  optics  giv'n. 
"  1"  inspect  a  mile,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n." 
Or  preserved  with  an  apostrophe  after  it,  as  in  Milton  : 
"  For  hHII  they  knew,  and  ought  to'  have  still  remembered 
"  The  high  ininnctioii  not  to  taste  that  fruit,  ' 
"  W  hoever  iciiipttd." 


TOM 

nhr  167,  n5t  163  —  tube  171, 


(  48T  )  TOP 

tub  172,  bAll  173  —  611  299  —  podnd  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 


In  both  these  instances  tJie  word  to  ou{?ht  to  be  pronounced 

in  exactly  the  same  m;iuuer ;  that  is,  like  the  number  i(«'o. 

To,  too,  prep.  Noting  molioa  toward,  opposed  to  From ; 
noting  accord  or  ad  iptnicn ;  noting  address  or  compella- 
tion,  as,  here's  To  j  ouali;  noting  a  8t;ite  or  place  whither 
any  one  goes,  as,  away  To  horse;  noting  oppo.-ition,  ■  s 
foot  To  toot;  noting  amount,  a-',  To  the  number  of  three 
hundred;  noting  proportion,  as,  Three  to  nine ;  noting  per- 
ception, as,  sharp  To  the  taste;  in  comparison  of,  as,  no 
foolTo  the  sinner;  as  far  as;  toward. — See  the  Adverb. 

Toad,  tode,  S.  295.  An  animal  resembling  a  frog;  but  the 
frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls  ;  the  toad  is  accounted  venomous. 

ToADFisit,  tode'-fish,  s.    A  sea  lish. 

Toadflax,  todc'-flak-s,  s.    A  plant. 

ToADST«)\E,  tode'-^t{';ne,  s.  A  concretion  supposed  to 
be  found  in  the  head  of  a  lead. 

Toadstool,  todc'-stxn)i,  s.  A  plant  like  a  mushroom, 
not  esculent. 

To  Toast,  toste,  v.  a.  205,    To  dry  or  heat  at  the  lire; 

to  name  when  a  heal  h  is  drunk. 
Toast,  toste,  S.   Bread  dried  before  the  fire  ;  bread  dried 

and  put  into  liquor;  a  celebrated  woman  whose  health  is 

often  drunk. 
Toaster,  tost'-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  toasts. 
Tobacco,  to-bak'-ko,  s.  An  American  plant  much  used 

in  smoking,  chewing,  and  snufting. 
Toeaccomst,  t6-bak'-ko-nis£,  s.  A  preparer  and  vender 

of  tobacco. 

Tod,  tod,  s.    A  bush,  a  thick  shrub ;  a  certain  weight  of 

wool,  twenty-eight  pounds. 
Toe,  to,  s.  296.  The  divided  extremities  of  the  feet,  the 

lingers  of  the  feet. 
ToFORE,  to-t"6re',  ad.    Before.  Obsolete. 
TocED,  to'-ged,  a.  381.    Gowned,  dressed  in  a  gown. 
Together,  to-gexii'-ur,  ad.  381.  In  company;  in  the 

same  place;  in  the  same  time;  witiiout  intermission;  in 

concert;  in  continuity;  Together  with,  in  union  with. 
To  Toil,  toil,  v.  n.  299.    To  labour. 
To  Toil,  toil, v.  a.    To  labour,  to  work  at;  to  weary, 

to  overlnbour. 

Toil,  toil,  s.    Labour,  fatigue;  any  net  or  snare  woven 

or  meshed. 
Toilet,  toil'-et,  s.    A  dressing  table. 
Toilsome,  toil'-sam,  a.  Laborious. 
ToiLsoMENESS,  toii'-sfim-nes,  s.  VVeari8omeness,Iabo- 

riousness. 

Token,  to'-kn,  s.  303.     A  sign;  a  mark;  a  memorial 

of  friendship  ;  an  evidence  of  remembrance. 
Told,  told.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Tell.  Mentioned, 

related— See  Mould. 
To  Tole,  tole,  V.  a.    To  train,  to  draw  by  degrees. 
Tolerable,  tol'-iir-a-bl,  o.  88.  Supportable,  that  may 

be  endured  or  supported ;  not  excellent,  not  contemptible, 

passable. 

ToLERABLENESs,  tol'-ut-a-bl-nes,  8.  The  state  of  being 
tolerable. 

Tolerably,  tol'-ur-a-ble,  ad.  Supportably,  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  be  endured;  passably,  neither  well  nor  ill, 
moderately  well. 

Tolerance,  tol'-ur-anse,  s.  557.  Power  of  enduring, 
act  of  enduring. 

To  Tolerate,  tol'-ur-ate,  v.  a.  555.    To  allow  so  as 

not  to  hinder,  to  suffer. 
Toleration,  tol-ur-a'-shun,  s.    Allowaace  given  to 

that  which  is  not  approved. 
Toll,  tole,  s.  406.    An  excise  of  goods. 
To  Toll,  tole,  v.  n.    To  pay  toll  or  tollage ;  to  take 

toll  or  tollage;  to  sound  as  a  single  bell. 

To  Toll,  tole,  v.  a.  To  ring  a  bell ;  to  take  away,  to 
vacate,  to  annul.  In  this  sense  sounded  Tol. 

Tollbooth,  tol'-bo^TH,  s.    A  prison. 

Tollgatkerer,  tole'-gaxH-ur-ur,  s.  The  officer  that 
takes  toil. 

Tolsey,  tol'-zc,  S.438.  A  kind  of  market;  a  place  where 
people  meet  to  buy  and  sell ;  a  tollbooth.  The  place  near 
the  exchange  at  Bristol  is  called  the  Tolsey. 

Tomb,  t(')om,  ».  164.  347.  A  monument  in  which  the 
dead  arc  enclosed. 


To  Tomb,  tooin,  v.  a.  347.    To  bury,  to  entomb. 

ToMELESs,  toom'-les,  a.  Wanting  a  tomb,  wanting  a  se- 
pulchral monument. 

Tomboy,  toiu'-boe,  s.  A  mean  fellow,  sometimes  a  wild 
coarse  girl. 

ToME,  toHie,  s.    One  volume  of  many;  a  book. 

Tomtit,  tom-tit',  s.    A  titmouse,  a  small  bird. 

Ton,  tiin,  s.  165.    A  measure  or  weight. 

Tone,  tone,  S.  Note,  sound;  accent,  sound  of  the  voice; 
a  whine,  a  mournful  cry;  a  particular  or  allccted  sound  iu 
speaking;  elasticity,  power  of  extension  and  contraction. 

Tong,  tung,  s.  105.  406.    The  catch  of  the  buckle. 

Toivgs,  tong'Z,  s.  An  instrument  by  which  hold  is  taken 
of  any  thing. 

Tongue,  tung-,  s,  165.  337.    The  instrument  of  speech 
inhuman  beings;  the  organ  by  which  animals  lick  ;  speech, 
llueiicy  of  words;  speech  as  well  or  ill  used;  a  language; 
speech  as  opposed  to  thoughts;  a  nation  distinguished  by 
their  languajre;  a  small  point,  as  the  Tongue  of  a  balance  ; 
to  hold  the  Tongue,  to  be  silent. 
To  Tongue,  tdiig,  v.  a.  337.    To  chide,  to  scold. 
To  Tongue,  tfmg-,  v.  n.    To  talk,  to  prate. 
ToNGUED,  tun^d,  a.  359.    Having  a  tongue. 
Tongueless,  tung'-les,a.  Wanting  a  tongue,  speechless; 

unnamed,  not  spoken  of. 
FoNGUEPAD,  tung'-pud,  s.    A  great  talker. 
Toi^GUETiED,  tang' -tide,  a.  282.    Having  an  impedi- 
ment of  speech. 
ToNiCK,t(W-ik,509.^    „    Being  extended,  being  ela- 


Tonical,  toii'-ik-al, 

stick ;  relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 
Tonnage,  tun'-nidje,  s.  90.  105.    A  custom  or  impost 

due  for  merchandise  after  a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 
Tonsil,  ton'-sil,  s.    Tonsils  or  almonds  are  two  round 

glands  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue. 
Tonsile,  ton'-s'll,  a.    Patient  of  being  clipped. 
Tonsure,  tou'-simre,  s.  452.    The  act  of  clipping  the 

hair. 

Too,  too,  ad.  10.  Over  and  above,  overmuch,  more  than 

enough;  likewise,  also. 
Took,  tOok.  The  pret.  and  sometimes  the  part,  pass,  of 

Take. 

Tool,  tool,  s.  306.  Any  instrument  of  manual  opera- 
tion; a  hireling,  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the  command  of 
another. 

Tooth,  tooth,  s.  467.  Plural  Teeth.  One  of  the  bones 
of  the  mouth  with  which  the  act  of  mastication  is  perform- 
ed ;  taste,  palate;  a  tine,  prong,  a  blade;  the  prominent 
part  of  wheels  ;  Tooth  and  nail,  with  one's  utmost  violence ; 
to  the  Teeth,  in  open  opposition;  to  cast  in  the  Teeth,  to 
insult  by  open  exprobration ;  in  spite  of  the  Teeth,  not- 
withstanding any  power  of  injury  or  defence. 

To  Tooth,  toOt/i,  v.  a.  306.  To  furnish  with  teeth,  to 
indent;  to  lock  in  each  other. 

Toothache,  todth'-ake,  s.  355.  Pain  in  the  teeth. 

TooTHDRAWER,  tOot/i'-draw-ur,  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  extract  painful  teeth. 

Toothed,  tootht,  a.  359.  467.    Having  teeth. 

Toothless,  toot/i'-les,  a.  Wanting  teeth,  deprived  of 
teeth. 

Toothpick,  toOf/i'-pik, 

TooTHPicKER,  toot/i'-pik-ur,  I 
which  the  teeth  are  cleansed. 

Toothsome,  toot/t'-suni,  a.  165. 
to  the  taste.  ,  „    ,  , 

TooTHsoaiENESs,  t66th  -sum-nes, 
the  taste.        „ ,    ,  , 

TooTHWoRT,  tOot/i  -wurt,  s.  165. 

Top,  top,  s.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing;  the  surface, 
the  superficies;  the  highest  place  ;  the  highest  person ;  the 
utmost  degree;  the  highest  rank;  the  crown  of  the  head; 
the  hair  on  the  crewnofthc  head,  the  forelock;  the  head  of  a 
plant;  a  plaything  lor  boys;  Top  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
ad  jective,  to  express  lying  on  the  top,  or  being  at  the  top. 

To  Top,  top,  v.  n.  To  rise  aloft,  to  be  eminent;  topr«- 
dominate;  to  do  his  best. 

To  Top,  top,  v.  a.    To  cover  on  the  top,  to  tip ;  to  rise 


S.    An  instrument  by 

Palatable,  pleasing 
s.  Pleasantness  to 
A  plant. 


TOR  (  488  ) 

r3^559.  Fate  73,  Mr  77,  faU  83,  fat  81  — ui^  93,  mU  95 

Torrent,  tor'-rent, 


above;  to  outfro,  to  surpass;  to  crop ;  to  rise  to  the  top  of; 

to  perform  «  miiieiitly  ;  as,  lie  Tops  his  part. 
ToPARCH,  t»)'-paik,  s.    The  chief  mau  of  a  place,  the 

lord  or  governor  of  a  small  country. 
Topaz,  to'-paz,  s.    A  yellow  gem. 

TopFUL,  top'-ful,  a.  Full  to  the  top,  full  to  the  brim. 
TopcALLA!\T,  top-gar-lant,  s.    The  highest  sail;  it  is 

proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  elevated. 
ToPHEAW,  top-hev'-e,  a.    Having  the  upper  part  too 

weighty  lor  the  lower. 
Topiary,  to'-pe-a-re,  a 
ToPKsOT,  top  -not,  s 
of  the  head. 

TOPMAN 


TOU 

pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  m5Tel64, 


Shaped  by  tonsure. 
A  kuot  woru  by  vromau  oa  the  top 


4  ,    o       ■  ^'    Rolling  in  rapid  stream. 
Torrid,  tor'-rid,  a.  108.    Parched,  dried  with  heat; 
burning,  violently  hot;  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
regions  or  zone  between  the  tropicks. 
ToRsEL,  t6r'--8il,  s.  99.    Any  thing  in  a  twisted  form. 
T0R.S10X,  tor'-.^hfin, 
Tortile,  tor'-tii. 


a. 


top  -man,  s.  as.    The  savryer  at  the  top. 
Topmost,  top'-inost,  a.   Uppermost,  highest. 
ToppROtD,  top'-proud,  a.  Proud  in  the  highest  degree. 
Topsail,  top'-sale,  s.    The  highest  sail. 
To  Tope,  tope,  v.  n.  To  drink  hard,  to  drink  to  excess. 
Toper,  to-pdr,  S.  98.     A  drunkard. 
TopjiACEOLsi,  tu-fii'-shiis,  a.  o57.    Gritty,  stony. 
Topket,  to'-tet,  s.    Hell,  a  scriptural  name. 
Topical,  top'-e-kal,  a.  509.  Relating  to  some  general 
head;  local,  contiuf  d  to  some  particular  place  ;  applied 
medicinally  to  a  particular  part. 
Topically,  top'-e-kai-e,  ad.   With  applicatiou  tosome 

particular  part. 
TopiCK,  top'-ik,  S.  508.  5-14.     a  general  head,  some 
thing  to  which  other  thing's  are  relerred;  things  as  exler 
ualiy  applied  to  any  particular  part. 

TopJiEss,  top  -les,  a.    Having  no  top. 
Topographer,  to-p6g'-graf-iir ,  s.  518.    One  who 

writes  descriptions  of  panicular  places. 
Topography,  to-poo^'-<rriif-e,      518,    Description  of 

particular  places. 
Topping,  top'-ping,  a.  410.    Fiue,  noble,  gallant. 

low^  word. 

Toppingly,  top'-ping-le,  ad.  Finely,  gayly,  gallantly 
7'o  Topple,  top'-pl,  v.  n.  405.    To  fall  forward,  to 
fumble  d()U  n. 

TopsYTiRVY,  top'-se-tiir'-Te,  at/.    With  the  bottom 
upward. 

Torch,  tortsli,  s.  352.  A  wax-light  bigger  than  a  candle. 
ToucHBEARER,  tortsili'- -fUT,  s.    Oiie  whose  olJiceis 

to  carry  a  torch. 
Torchlight,  tortsh'-llte,  8.    Light  kindled  to  supply 

the  want  of  the  sun. 
ToRCHER,  tortsh'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  gives  light. 
Tore,  tore.  Pret.  and  sometimes  part.  pass,  of  Tear 
To  Torment,  tor-mfiiit',  v.  a.  To  put  to  pain,  to  harass 
with  anguish,  to  excruciate;  to  tease,  to  vex  with  impor- 
tunity; to  put  into  great  agitation. 
Torment,  tor'-ineut,  s.  492.    Any  thing  that  gives 

pain;  pain,  misery,  anguish ;  penal  anguish,  torture. 
Tormentor,  tor-nicnt'-ur,  s.  106.  One  who  torments, 

one  wiio  gives  pain  ;  one  who  inflicts  penal  tortures. 
ToRMENTiL,  tor-tucn'-til,  s.    Septfoil.  A  plant. 
'i'oHN,  torn.  The  part.  pass,  of 'i'ear.  — See  Thorn. 
Tornado,  tor-na-do,  s.  A  hurricane. — See  Lumbago. 
Torpedo,  tor-pe'-do,  s.    A  fish  which,  while  alive"  if 
touched  e  ven  with  a  long  stick,  benumbs  the  hand  that  so 
v<litii  dead  is  eaten  eafely.  —See  Drama, 
'itnlanx. 
pent,  a 


Benumbed;  struck  motionless, 


touches  ii,  but 
If'laincii,  iiiid  , 
ToRPE>T,  tor'- 
not  active. 

ToRPKftCKNT,  tor-p^js'-sent,  a.    Gri,\ung  torpid. 
Torpid,  tor'-pid,  a.    Numbed,  motionless,  »iot  active. 
ToRPlDNEsti,  tor'  j/id-nds  S.  The  state  of  being  torpid 
TonpiTLDi;,  tor'  j)(;-tiide,  s.   State  of  being  motionless 
ToRlfOB,  tor'-por,  «.  VL{\.    U„1„chh,  numbness. 
ToRHEFACTioN,  tor  rc-lak'-shun,  «.  The  actofdrviuR 
Uy  (h  ■ 


Jire 


To  l  oiiREFVj  lijr'-re-fl,  v 


^  ^  a.  183.    To  dry  by  the  lire. 

'J'oKHKXT,  tor'-rent,  n.  A  sudden  Htream  raised  b\ 
fiiMiiiicr  hhoMor*;  a  vjolcut  uud  rapid  Btreaui,  tumultuou- 
currcut. 


.    The  act  of  turning  or  twisting. 
140.   Tw  isted,  wreathed. 
ToRTiON,  tor'-.s}iun,  s.    Torment,  pain. 
ToRTiVE,  tor'-tiv,  a.  158.    Twisted,  wreathed. 
Tortoise,  tor'-tiz,  s.  301.    An  animal  covered  with  a 

hard  shell;  there  are  tortoises  both  of  land  and  water. 
Tortuosity,  tor- tshu-os'-e-te,  s.  Wreath,  flexure. 
Tortious,  tor'-tshu-us,  a.  463.    Twisted,  wreathed, 

winding;  mischievous. 
Torture,  tor'-tshure,  S.  461.    Torments  judicially  In- 
flicted, pain  by  which  guilt  is  punished,  or  confession  ex- 
torted; pain,  anguish,  pang. 
To  Torture,  tor'-tshure,  v.  a.    To  punish  with  tor- 
tures ;  to  vex,  lo  excruciate,  to  torment. 
Torturer,  tor'-tshu-rur,  s.  557.    He  who  tortures,  a 
tormentor. 

Toryity,  tor'-ve-te,  s.    Sourness,  severity  of  counte- 
nance. 

ToRVOus,  tor'-Tus,  a.  314.     Sour  of  aspect,  stern, 

se^ere  of  couuttuunce. 
Tory,  to'-re,  s.  A  cant  term,  from  an  Irish  \vord  signifj  ing 
a  savage  ;^the  name  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  ot  Whig. 
To  Toss,  tos,  V.  a.    To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball 
at  play;  to  throw  with  violence;  to  lift  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  motion;  to  make  restless,  to  disquiet;  to  keep  in 
play,  to  tumble  over. 
To  Toss,  tos,  V.  n.    To  fling,  to  wince,  to  be  in  violent 
commotion;  to  be  tossed;  to  Toss  up,  to  throw  a  coin  into 
the  air,  and  wager  on  what  side  it  ^h.lll  fall. 
Toss,  tos,  s.    The  act  of  tossing  ;  an  alfected  manner  of 

raising  the  head. 
TossER,  tos'-siu',  s.  98.     One  who  throws,  one  who 

flings  and  wrilht  s. 
Tosspot,  tos'-|)(')t,  s.     A  toper  and  ih  unkard. 
Tost,  tost,  3»i0.  307.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Toss; 

properly  Tossed,  3bO.  3b7. 
Total,  to-tal,  a.  88.    Whole,  complete,  full;  whole, 
not  divided. 

Totality,  to-tal  -e-te,  s.  Complete  sum,  whole  quantity. 
Totally,  to'-tal-e,  ad.    Wholly,  fully,  completely. 
T'other,  tuTH'-i'ir.    Contraction  for  the  other. 
To  Totter,  tot'-tur,  v.  n.  98.     To  shake  so  as  to 

threaten  a  tall. 
To  Touch,  tutsh,  v.  a.  314.  To  reach  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact; to  come  to,  to  attain;  to  try  as  gold  withastone;  to 
allect,  to  relate  to;  to  move,  to  strike  mentally,  to  melt; 
lo  delineate  or  mark  out;  to  infect,  to  seize  slightly;  to 
wear,  to  have  an  effect  on;  to  strike  a  musical  instrument ; 
to  Touch  up,  to  repair  or  improve  by  slight  strokes. 
To  Touch,  tfitsli,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  junction  so 
that  no  space  is  between  tliem;  to  fasten  on,  to  take  ef- 
fect on;  to  Touch  at,  to  come  to  without  stay;  to  Touch 
on,  to  mention  slightly ;  to  Touch  on  or  upon,  to  go  fur  a 
very  short  time. 
Toi  CM,  tiltsli,  s.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there  is 
no  space  between  the  things  reaching  and  reached;  »hc 
sense  of  feeling;  the  act  ol  touching;  exaininalion  as  bv 
a  stone;  test  that,  by  Mhich  any  thing  is  examined  ;  proof, 
tried  qualities;  single  act  of  a  -u  iicil  upon  the  picture ; 
feature,  lineament;  act  of  the  hiiiiU  upon  a  musical  insiru- 
ment;  power  of  exciting  the  affections;  something  of  pas- 
sion or  affection;  a  stroke;  exact  performance  of  agree- 
ment; a  small  (juantity  intermingled;  a  hiut,  slight  uotica 
given ;  a  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Toucharle,  tutsh'-a-bl,  a.  405.  Tangible,  that  may  be 
touched. 

ToucM-^HOLE,  tutsll'-hole,  s.  The  hole  through  Mhlch 
tiic  lire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a  gun. 

Touch i:\Kss,  tntsli'-e-ncs,  s.    Peevishness,  irascibility. 

'Touching,  tiitsh'-ing,  2'rt^>.  410.  With  respect,  regard, 
or  relation  to. 

Toucni>iG,  ti'itrili'-in*^,  a.    Pathctick,  aiTccting,  moving. 
ToucHi^GLV.  tutsli'-lng-lc,  ad.  With  feeling  emotion, 
in  a  puthetick  manner. 
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Touchstone  ,  tutsh  -stone 

arc  exajiiiued  ;  jany  test  or  criterion 
Toi  CHAVOOD,  tiitsli'-wuil,  s.    Rotten  wood  used  to  catch 

the  lire  struck  from  the  fliiit. 
Touchy,  tfitsli -e,  a.    Peevish,  irritable,  irascible,  apt 

to  take  fire.   A  low  word. 
Tough,  tflf,  a.  31i.  391.     Yielding  without  fracture  ; 

not  brittle;  stitF,  not  easily  flexible;  not  easily  injured  or 

broken;  viscous,  clararay,  ropy. 
To  Toughen,  tfif'-fn,  v.  n.  103.    To  grow  tough. 
Toughness,  tuf'-nes,  s.     Not  brittleuess,  flexibility ; 

viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,   glutiuousness ;  lirmuess 

against  injury. 

ToupET,  tOO-pOt',  S.  315.  A  curl,  an  artificial  lock  of 
iiair.  This  word  is  generally  written  and  pronounced 
Toopec.^  ^ 

Tour,  tOOr,  S.  315.  Ramble,  roving  journey ;  turn,  re- 
volution. 

t5=  My  experience  fails  me  if  this  word  is  not  slowly  con- 
forming' to  the  true  English  sound  of  the  vowels  heard  in 
thori.  The  smart  traveller  to  France  and  Italy  would  fear 
we  should  never  suppose  he  had  been  out  of  England,  were 
he  v.ot  to  pronounce  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  poor;  and  the 
sober  English  critirk  sees  infinite  advantage  in  this  pronun- 
ciation, as  it  prevents  our  mistaking  taJ.ing  a  tour  lor  tak- 
ing a  tou-er.  But  plausible  as  this  latter  reason  may  be, 
it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  induce  a  philosophical  gram- 
marian to  approve  it.  Coincidence  in  the  sound  of  words 
signifying  different  things,  is  the  case  in  all  languages ;  but 
Mhiie  these  words  are  differently  written,  their  different 
meanings  will  be  sufliciently  preserved  without  departing  from 
the  genera!  analogy  of  pronunciation. —  See  the  word i/ou'/. 
Tournament,  tOor'-na-mCnt,  or  tflr'-na-mcnt, 
Tourney,  tOOr'-ne,  or  tur'-ne, 
Tilt,  military  sport,  mock  encounter;  Milton  uses'it  sim- 
ply for  encounter. 

}C7'  1  am  much  mistaken  if  general  usage  does  not  incline 
to  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  these  words;  and 
that  this  sound  ought  to  be  indulged,  is  palpable  to  every  Eng- 
lish car,  which  finds  a  repugnance  at  giving  the  French 
sound  to  any  word  that  is  not  newly  adopted.  Journey, 
nourish,  courage,  and  many  other  words  from  the  French, 
have  long  been  anglicised;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  that 
this  word  should  not  fall  into  the  same  class.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  I'erry,  give  the  first  sound 
of  this  word  ;  and  Buchanan  and  \V.  Johnston,  the  second. 
Julius  and  Skinner  spell  the  word  Turnarnent. 
To  Tourney,  tOor'-ne,  or  tflr'-ne,  v.  n.  To  tilt  in  the  lists. 
Tourniquet,  ti'ir'-ne-kAvCt,  s.  A  bandage  used  in  am- 
putations, straitened  or  relaxed  by  the  turn  of  a  handle. 
f^-  The  general  pronunciation  of  this  word  ought  to  in- 
duce us  to  the  second  pronunciation  of  Tournament. 

To  Tot'SE,  toiize,  v.  a.  313.  To  pull,  to  tear,  to  haul, 
to  drag;  whence  Touser,  or  Toji'ser,  the  name  of  a  mastiff. 

Tow,  to,  s.  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed  into  a  fila- 
mentous substance. 

To  Tow,  to,  V.  a.  To  draw  by  a  rope  particularly 
throutrh  the  water. 

Toward,  to'-fiid,  324., 

-  ^  prep. 
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An  herb.  ToWARDLiNESS,  to'-wi"ird-le-nes,  S.  Docility,  compliance, 

Stone  by  which  metals      readiness  to  do  or  to  learn. 

TowARDLY,  to'-wurd-le ,  a.     Ready  to  do  or  learn; 
docile,  compliant  with  duty. 


Tow  ards,  to  -tirilz 
to,  as  ihc  danger  now  comes  Towards  him 
to,  touching,  regarding;  with  tendency  to 
less  than. 

tCr  Notwithstanding 


In  a  direction  to  ;  near 


with  respect 
nearly,  little 


our  poets  almost  universally  accent 
this  word  on  tiie  first  sellable,  and  the  poets  are  pretty  general- 
ly followed  by  good  speakers,  there  arc  some,  and  those  not 


of  the  lowest  order,  who 
These  should  be  reminded 


till  place  theaccenton  the  second, 
that  as  inniards,  outwards,  back- 
wards, forwards,  and  every  other  word  of  the  same  form, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  there  i.s  not  the  least 
reason  for  pronouncing  towards  v»ith  the  accent  on  the  Inst. 
All  our  orthiiepists  place  the  accent  upon  the  first  sj liable 
of  toward  when  an  adjective.  Tnnnirds,  being  alvvays  a 
prepo.sition,  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr.  Scott ; 
but  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Fenntng,  place  it  on  the  second. 
From  the  coalescence  of  the  o  with  tfie  ir,  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced generally  in  one  syllable,  though  Dr.  Kenrick  says 
otherxn'se.  Mr.  Sheridan  so  proiioimces  it;  Mr.  Nares  and 
Mr.  Smith  rhyme  it  wiih  ftoarrf*  :  Bailey  accents  the  first 
syllable  of  toward,  and  Entick  the  same  syllable  on  the  same 
word,  and  on  towards  as  a  preposition. 
Toward,  to -ward,  a.  88.  Ready  to  do  or  karn,  not 
froward. 


(.  Docility, 
A  cloth  on  which  the  bauds 


TOWARDNESS,  to'-M  ard-llCi!, 

Towel,  toii'-il,  s.  99.  323. 
are  wiped. 

Tower,  toiV -iir,  s.  99.  323.  A  liigh  building,  a  build- 
ing raised  above  the  main  edifice;  a  fortress,  a  citadel; 
a  iiigh  headdress  ;  high  flight,  elevation. 

To  Tower,  toil'- 111',  v.  n.  98.  To  soar,  to  fly  or  rise  high. 

Towered,  t6u'-iird_,  a.  359.  Adorned  or  defended  by 
towers. 

Tower Y,  tuiV-ur-e,  a.  Adorned  or  guar()ed  with  towers. 

Toavn,  toiin,  s.  323.  Any  walled  collection  of  houses; 
any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village  ;  in  England, 
any  number  of  houses  to  w  hich  belongs  a  regular  market, 
and  which  is  not  a  city,  or  see  of  a  bi-hop  ;  the  court  end 
of  London;  the  people  Mho  live  in  the  capital. 

TowNCLERK,  toiin'-klArk,  s.    Au  officer  who  manages 

the  publick  business  of  a  place. 
Townhouse,  toiiii'-liousc,  s.    The  hall  where  publick 

business  is  transacted. 


The  corporation  of  a  town. 
88.  An  inhabitant  of  a  place; 


Township,  toiiii'-ship,  s. 

ToAv.vsMAN,  tounz'-nuin,  s. 
one  of  the  same  town. 

Toavntalk,  toiiii'-ttiwk,  s.    Common  prattle  of  a  place. 

Toy,  toe,  S.  329.  A  petty  commodity,  a  trifle,  a  thing 
of  no  value;  a  plaything,  a  bauble;  matter  of  no  import- 
ance; folly,  trilling  practice;  silly  opinion ;  play,  sport, 
amorous  dallian.e;  frolick ;  humour,  odd  fancy. 

To  Toy,  toe,  v.  n.  To  trifle,  to  dally  amorously,  to  play. 

ToYlSH,  toe'-isli,  a.     Trifling,  wanton. 

Toyishness,  toc'-ish-nes,  s.    Nugacify,  wantonness. 

Toyshop,  toe'-shop  s.  A  shop  where  playthings  and 
little  nice  manufactures  are  sold. 

To  TozE,  toze,  v.  a.  To  pull  by  violence  or  impetuos- 
ity.   Obsolete.  —  See  Toiise  and  Tease. 

Trace,  trasc,  s,  Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing,  foot- 
steps;  remain,  appearance  of  what  has  been,  harness  for 
beasts  of  draught. 

To  Trace,  trase,  v.  a.  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or 
remaining  marks;  to  follow  with  exactness;  to  mark  out. 

Tracer,  tra-si^ir,  s.  98.    One  Avho  traces. 

Track,  tral»,  s.  Markleft  upon  the  way  by  thcfootorother- 
Mise;  a  road,  n  beaten  path. 

To  Track,  trak,  v.  a.  To  follow  by  the  footsteps  or 
marks  left  in  the  way. 

Trackless,  trak'-les,  a.  Untrodden,  marked  with  uo 
footsteps. ^ 

Tract,  tralit,  S.  A  region,  a  quantity  of  land ;  con- 
tinuity, any  thing  protracted  or  drawn  out  to  length  ;  course, 
manner  ot"  process;  it  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare 
for  Track;  a  treatise,  a  small  book. 

Tractable,  trak'-ta-bl,  a.  405,  Manageable,  docile, 
compliant;  palpable,  sucli  as  may  be  handled. 

Tractableness,  trak'-tii-bl-nOs,  s.  The  state  of  being 
tractable,  compliance,  obsequiousness. 

Tractate,  trak'-tatc,  s.  91.  A  treatise,  a  tract,  a 
small  book. 

Traction,  trak'-sliiin,  s.  The  act  of  drawing,  the  state 

of  being  drawn. 
Tractile,  trak'-tll,  a.  140.    Capable  to  be  drawn  out 

or  extended  in  length,  ductile. 
Tractility,  trak-tH'-e-te,  s.     The  quality  of  being 

tractile. 
Trade,  trade,  s.  73, 

occupation,  particular 

mercantile. 

To  Trade,  trade,  v.  n.  To  traffick,  to  deal,  to  hold 
commerce  ;  to  act  merely  for  money  ;  to  go  with  a  trade-wind. 

Trade-wind,  trade'-Avfnd,  s.  The  monsoon,  the  pe- 
riodical Mind  between  the  tropicks. —  See  IVind. 

Traded,  tra'-ded,  a.    Versed,  practised. 

Trader,  tra'-dur,  s.  98,  One  engaged  in  merchandise 
or  commerce;  one  long  used  in  the  methods  of  money- 
getting,  a  practitioner, 

Qqq 


Traffick,  commerce,  exchange; 
employment   whether  manual  or 
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Tradesfolk,  tradz'-foke,  s.  People  employed  in  trades 

—  See  Folk. 

Tradesman,  tradz'-inan,  s.  88.     A  shopkeeper. 
Tradeful,  tra(le'-fiiI,^o.     Commercial,  busy  in  traffick 
Tradition,  tra-dish'-un,  s.    Tiie  act  or  practice  of  de 

livenng  accouuts  from  mouth  to  mouth  without  written 

raemorial8  ;  any  thing:^  delivered  orally  from  age  to  a-re 
Traditioxal,  tra-dish'-6n-al,  a.    Delivered  by  "tra- 

t'rSont^ridl'yrSs.'^'-^^  commuuication ;  observant  ol 
Traditioxally,  tra-dlsh'-uii-ul-e,  ad.    By  transmis- 

wHtte'^^meSials?^''  ^'^^^-^^  «f 

Traditioxary,  tra-dish'-ila-ar-^,  a.    Delivered  by 

Traditive,  trAd'-6-tiv,  a.  512.    Transmitted  or  trans 

missible  Irom  age  to  age. 
To  Traduce,  tra-diise',  v.  a.  To  censure,  to  condemn 

to  represent  as  blimable,  to  calumniate;  to  propaffate  to 

increase  by  deriving  one  from  anoiher         I'^V^S^^^,  t" 
Tradlcemext   tra-dise'-mgnt,  s.    Censure,  obloquy 
Traducer,  tra-du'-si^ir,  s.  98.     A  false  censurer, 

calumniator.  ' 

'^denVc"^''^'  tra-dii'-se-bl,  a.  405.    Such  as  may  be 

Traductiox,  tra-dfik'-shs^m,  s.    Derivation  from  one 

of  the  same  kind,  propagation ;  tradition,  transmission  from 

one  to  another ;  conveyance ;  transition! 
IRAFFICK,  traf-fik,  s.  Commerce,  merchandising,  large 

trade  ;  commodities,  subject  of  traffick. 
To  Traffick,  traf-fik,  v.  n.    To  practise  commerce 

to  merchandise ;  to  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily. 
Trafficker,  traf-fik-kfir,  s.    Trader,  merchant. 
IRAGEDIAX,  tra-je'-de-an,  s.     A  writer  of  tragedy 

an  actor  of  tragedy.  ^  ^ 

c;*^^f'\i^'1  ^^«^,'iave  a  striking  instance  of  the  aver 

sion  of  the  language  to  what  may  be  called  a  Tautophonv 
or  a  successive  repetition  of  the  same  sound.  We  find  no 
f.trfriV'v.  r^m^'P"'^''"^  '''*  i"  co/nerfi-an,  and  pronoun" 
«nf  .-^sif  V  t*"""  <=o-meje-an;  but  there  is  no  ear  that  vvouici 
not  be  hurt  at  pronouncing  tragedian  as  if  written  tra-ie- 
je-an  V\ie  reason  is  evident.  The  ge  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes being  exactly  the  same  soundls  rfZ  when  aspiS'  i'fo 
je,  the  ear  will  not  suffer  the  repetition,  and  therefore  d  s - 
penses  with  the  laws  ofaspiration,  rather  than  olTendaganst 
those  of  harmonv.   To  the  same  reason  we  must  attfibute 

the  Urn  transition     Ihe  same  aversion  to  the  repetition 
«tt  similar  sounds  makes  us  drop  the  first  aspiration  in  dlnh 
thong,  triplaliong^^ovhM^^ 

1  RACED Y,  trad -je-de,  s.    A  dramatick  representation 
ot  a  serious  action ;  any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 


Tragical,  trad'-je-kaJ, 
Tragick,  trad'-jik, 


a.  509.  Relating  to  tragedy 


mournful,  calamitous,  sorrowful,  dreadful. 
Tragically,  trad'-j(i-kaI-<!-,  ad.  In  a  tragical  manner 
calamUousf/  '^'^^'^^'"^  tragedy  ;  mournfully,  sorrowfully, 

Tragicalxesp,  trad'-jc-kiil-ne^,  s.    Mournfulness, ca 

lainitousness.  ' 
Tragicomedy,  trad-jt^-kcVm'-^-d^-,  s.    A  drama  com 

pounded  of  merry  and  serious  events. 
Tragicomical,   trHd-ji'-koiii'-c^-kiil,  a.    Relating  to 

ir.igicomedy,  consisliiig  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  sorrow 
iRAGMdMicALLY,   trad-je-koui'-ti-kal-^.,  ad.     1«  a 

irapicoiiiic  inaiiiur. 

To  TRA.IKCT,  tra-jokt',  v.  a.  To  cast  through,  to  throw. 
7RA..KCT,  trad-j^kt,  s.  492.     A  ferry,  a  passage  for 
a  Mater  carnage.  i       fa  " 

Tra.ikctio>,  tni  j^k'-sht'in,  s.     The  act  of  darting 
through;  einishUMi.  ^ 

To  TiiAiL  trale,  v.  a.  202.  To  hun(  by  the  track ; 
to  draw  along  (he  ground;  to  draw  aficr  in  a  long  float 
ing  or  waving  body  ;  to  draw,  i«  ,|rag.  ^ 

lo  I  KAIL   trale,  v.  n.     To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

JRA.L,  tralc,  H      Track   followed   by  the  hunter;  any 

uteal^^r;  iioS'^il'i  ^^"•"•^  - 

To  'J'rain,  tniMC,  V.  a  202.  To  draw  along:  to  draw 
«o  entire,  to  Invite;  lo  draw  by  arlili,,;  or  stratagem-  to 
draw  from  act  to  act  by  per«ua«iou  or  promise ;  to  edu 


Jolny^'thYngf        ^'^'^^^^^i'  v^ilh  Up;  to  breed,  or  form 

^fntl'n'f strategem  of  enticement;  the 
ffronnd  a  .'^^^  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind  upon  the 
gionn  i,  a  seiies,  a  consecution;  process,  method  «tate  of 
procedure;  a  retinue,  a  number'  of  followers  an  orderfy 
company,  a  procession  ;  a  line  of  powder  reLhi,?ff  to  the 
"nne;  tra.n  of  artillery,  cannons  accompan^ing'a^i  a^^^^^^ 
Trainbaxds,  trane'-bandz,  s.    The  militia,  the  part  of 

a  community  trained  to  martial  exercise 
iRAixoiL,  trane'-6il,  s.  Oil  drawn  by  coctiou  from  the 

tat  of  the  w  hale. 
Traixy,  tra  ~ne,  a.    Belonging  to  trainoil. 
To  Traipse,  trapes,  v.  n.  202.    To  walk  in  a  careless 

or  siultish  manner. 
Trait,  tra,  or  trate,  s.  472.    A  stroke,  a  touch. 
Traitor,  tra -ti\r,  s.  166.  202.  One  who,  being  trust- 
ed, betrays.  " 
Traitouly,  tra -tur-le,  \ 

Traitorous,  tra  -tur-fis,  314.  f         Treacherous,  per- 
fidious. 

Traitorously,  tra -ti\r-fts-l^,  ad.    In  a  manner  suit- 
ing traitors,  perfidiously. 

Traitress,  tra -tres,  s.    A  woman  Mho  betrays.  See 
lutoress. 

To  Tralixeate,  tra-lin'-jdte,  v.  n.  113.  To  deviate 

from  any  direction. 
Trammel,  tram'-m^I,  s.  99.     A  net  in  which  birds  or 
fish  are  caught;  any  kind  of  net ;  a  kind  of  shackles  iu 
which  horses  are  taught  to  pace. 

To  Trammel,  traiii'-mei,  v.  a.  To  catch,  to  intercept. 
To  Trample,  tivW-pl,  v.  a.  405.    To  tread  under 
rr    nr^^      pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 
To  Trample,  train'-pl,  v.  n.    To  tread  in  contempt; 

to  tread  quick  and  loudly. 
Trampler,  tram'-pl-tir,  s.  98.    One  «ho  tramples. 
iRAXATiox,  tra-na-shftn,  s.  The  act  of  swimming  over. 
1 RAXCE  transe,  s.  18,  79.    An  ecstasy,  a  state  in  which 

tiie  soul  IS  rapt  into  visions  of  future  or  distant  things 
I  RAXCED,  tran.^t,  a.  359.    Lying  i.i  a  trance  or  ecstasy. 
Traxgram,  trim'-^rr.iin,  s.    A  cant  word.    An  odd  in- 
tricately-contrived thing. 
Tranxel,  traii'-nil,  s.  99.    A  sharp  pin. 
Trax^uil,  trang-kwjl,  a.  Quiet,  peaceful,  undisturbed. 
Trax^uillity,  trAn-kwn'-(:.-t('-,  s.  408.     Quiet,  peace 

ot  mind,  peace  of  condition,  frccdoiii  from  perturbation. 
lo  iRAXSACT,  trans-iikt',  v.  a.    To  manage,  to  nego- 
caiTy  o^n*^""*^"*^*  *  ^'^^^^y      al^iiirs ;  to  perform,  to  dot  to 

Traxsactiox,  trans-ak'-slitin,  s.  Negotiation,  dealing 

between  man  and  man,  mauagenient. 
Traxsa^imatiox,  trans-an-ne-ma -shun,  s.  Couvcy- 
^  aiice^  of  Ihe  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 
To  Traxscexd,  tran  scud',  v.  a.    To  pass,  to  over- 
pass ;  to  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  exceed,  to  excel :  to  sur- 
mount, to  rise  above. 

I'raxscexdexce,  triiii-sC'ii'-dtiisp, 
I  n  A  xsc  K  \  d  E  \  c  Y,  tr.i  ii  scn'-d  cii-se, 

usual  excellence,  superemineuce ;  cx'aggcr.ilion, 

bewmd  truth.  " 

^RA^sc^:xDExT,tr,l^-s^•n'-d^•nt,  a.  E 
ly  excellent,  passing  oiher-i. 

Traxscexdental,  traii-sen-drii'-tal,  a.    General,  per- 
vading many  particulars;  snpnemiuenl,  piSMiiig  eliitrs. 
I  RAxscE\DK%TLY,  tran-scn'-dciil  lt',  ad.  llxcelleuily 
Hupnremincnlly.  ' 

7'o'J  RA\scoLATE,traiis'-ko-latc,r.  a.  To  strain  through 

a  .•*ie\e  or  colander. 
7'o  'J  RAXS(  Riiji;,  tran-skrlbc',  v.  a.    To  copy,  to  write 

from  an  t  xeiiiplar. 
TuAxscRiHKR,  trail-bkrl'-liiu-,  .v.     a  copier,  one  who 

M  rites  from  a  copy. 
TRA^.M:Il^'r,  trail -skript,  S.    A  copy,  any  ihing  wriltcu 

Irom  an  origiiinl. 
TRAxeciiiPi  io.\,  triln-skrlp'-shuii,  s.  The  act  of  copying. 
rRAxnciiiPTivELY,  tran-ijkrli)'-f I v-l(!,  ad.    In  maimer 

of  a  c()i)y. 


Evi'ellencf,  u«- 
ele\atiou 

cellcnt,  supreme- 
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To  Traxscur, 

and  fro. 
Traxscirsiox, 


triins-kiir'. 


V.  n.    To  run  or  move  to 


triiiis'-lifir'-shi'in,  s.    Ramble,  passage 


a.  Capable  of  beinj 


through,  passage  beyond  certain  limits. 
Tr\x*e,  transe,  s.    A  temporary  absence  of  the  soul, 
an  testacy. 

Transelemextatio??,    trans-el-e-men'-ta-sliflii,  s. 

Change  of  one  element  into  another 
To  Transfer,  trans-fer',  v.  a.     To  convey,  or  make 

over  from  one  to  another ;  to  remo^  e,  to  transport 
Transfer,  trans'-fer,  s.  41)2.     The  act  of  conveying 

from  one  person  to  another. 
Traasferable,  trans'-fer-a  b], 
Traxsferrable,  trans-fer'-a-bl 

transferred. 

fCr  I  have  met  with  this  very  common  and  useful  word  ii 
no  Dictionary  but  Entick's,  \vhere  the  accent  is  very  pro 
perly  placed  on  the  second  syllable;  as  all  words  of  thii 
form  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  retain  the  accent  of  the 
verb  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Traxsfici  RATiox,  tfiins-f jf^-ii-ra -shiip,  s.  Change 

of  form  ;  the  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 

appearance  on  the  mount. 
To  TRAxsFtGVRE,  triins-flg'-jtire,  v.  a.  To  transform 

to  change  vith  respect  to  outward  appearance. 
To  TraxsfiX,  trans-fiks',  i'.  a.    To  pierce  through. 
To  Traxsfoioi,  trans-form',  v.  a.  To  metamorphose, 

to  change  with  regard  to  externa]  form. 
To  Traxsform,  trans-form',  v.  n.    To  be  metamor 

phoscd. 

Traxsformatiox,  trans-for-ma-shun,  s.     State  of 

being  changed  with  regard  to  form. 
Traxs^fretatiox,  trans-fre-td'-shan,s.    Passage  over 

the  sea. 

To  Traxsfise,  trans-fuze',  v.  n. 

into  another. 
Traxsfx  siox,  trans-fu'-zhun,  s. 

out  of  one  into  another. 
To  Traxsgress,  trans-gres',  v.  a. 

pass  beyond  ;  to  violate. 
To  Traxsgress,  triins-gres',  v.  n. 

lating  a  law. 

Trax?gressiox,  trans-gresh'-un,  s.  Violation  of  a  law, 

breach  of  a  command    otfence,  crime,  fault. 
Traxscressive,  trans-gres'-biv,  a.    Faulty,  culpable, 

apt  to  break  laws. 
Traxsgressor,  trans-gres'-sitr,  s.  IGG.  Lawbreaker, 

violator  of  command;  offender. 
Traxsiext,  tran'-shc-cnt,  a.  542.    Soon  passed, soon 

passing, short,  momentary. 
Traxsiextly,  tran'-she-ent-le,  ad.    In  passage,  with  a 

»:hort  passage,  not  extensively. 
Traxsiextness,  traii'-she-ent-nes,  s.     Shortness  of 

continuance,  speedy  passage. 
Traxsiliexce,  tran-sil'-y^nse, 
Traxsit/iexcv,  tran-sil'-jeu-se, 

thing  to  thing. 

Tra\sit,  tran'-sit,  S.    In  Astronomy,  the  passing  of  any 

planet  just  by  or  under  any  other  planet  or  lixed  star. 
Traxsitiox,  tran-sizh'-iwi,  or  tran-sjsh' -fin,  s.  29.  Re- 
moval, passage;  change;  passing  in  writing  or  conversa- 
tion Irom  one  subject  to  another.—  See  Tragedian. 
t3r  I  prefer  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  to 
the  second,  though,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  not  so  regular. 
My  reason  is,  the  aversion  our  language  has  to  a  repetition 
of  exactly  .similar  sounds.  The  s  in  the  prefix  trans  is  al- 
ways sharp  and  hissing,  and  that  inclines  us  to  ^  ary  llie  suc- 
ceeding aspiration,  by  giving  it  the  flat  instead  ofthc  sharp 
sound.  This  is  tiie  best  reason  1  can  give  for  tlie  very  pre- 
vailing custom  of  pronouncing  this  termination  in  this  word 
contrary  to  analogy.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Gairick  to  pro- 
nounce this  word,  he,  without  premeditation,  gave  it  in  the 
first  manner;  but  when  I  desired  him  to  repeal  his  pronun- 
ciation, he  gave  it  in  the  second: 

"As  one  who  in  his  jonrney  bates  at  noon, 
"Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  th'Archangel  paus'd, 
"Betwix^the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored. 


To  pour  out  of  one 
The  act  of  pouring 
To  pass  over,  to 
To  offend  by  vio- 


s.  113,    Leap  from 


"If  Adam  ought  perhaps  might  interpose 
*'Then  with  transition  sweet. 


transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes." 

Milton. 

I  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed  among  lliosc  varieties 


a.    Transparent,  dia- 
Lying  on  the 


where  we  shall  neither  be  much  applauded  for  being  right, 
nor  blamed  for  being  wrong. 

Traxsitite,  triins'-e-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  pass- 
ing; in  Grammar,  a  verb  Transitive  is  that  which  sigiii- 
ties  an  action,  conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  some 
object,  as,  I  strike  the  earth. 

Traxsitorily,  tran'-se-tilr-e-lc,  ad.  With  speedy 
evanescence,  with  short  continuance. 

Traxj-itoriness,  tran'-se-tiir-c-nesj,  s.  Speedy  eva- 
nescence. 

Traxsitory,  tran'-su-tiu'-e,  a.  557.  Continuing  but 
a  short  time,  speedily  vanishing.—  See  Domestick. 

To  Traxslate,  tran-shite',  v.  n.  To  transport,  to 
remove;  it  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another;  to  transfer  from  one  to  another, 
to  convey;  to  change;  to  interpret  in  another  laniruaffe, 
to  explain.  °  ' 

Traxslatiox,  tran-sla -shiui,  s.  Removal,  act  of  re- 
moving; the  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see;  the  act 
ot  turning  into  another  language  ;  something  made  by  trans- 
lation, version. 

Traxslator,  tran-sla'-tur,  s.  166.  One  who  turns 
any  thing  into  another  language. 

Traxslatory,  trans-Iii'-tfir-e,  a.  512.  Transferring. 

Traxslocatiox,  trans-] o-ka'-sliiin,  s.  Removal  of 
things  reciprocally  to  each  other's  places. 

Traxslucency,  trans-ltV-sen-se,  s.  Diaphaneity, trans- 
parency. 

Traxslucext,  trans-Iu'-sent 

Traxslucid,  trans-Iu-sid, 
phanous,  clear. 

Traxsmarixe,  trans-ma-reen',  a.  112. 
other  side  of  the  sea,  found  beyond  sea. 

Traxsmigraxt,  trans'-me-grant,  a.  Passing  into  an- 
other country  or  state. 

To  Traxsmigrate,  trans'-me-grate,  v.  n.  To  pass 
from  one  place  or  country  into  anotiier. 

Traxsmigratiox,  trans-me-gra-shfin,  s.  Passage 
from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 

Traxsmissiox,  trans-mlsh'-nn,  s.  The  act  of  sending 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Traxsmissiye,  trans-rais'-siv,  a.  Transmitted,  derived 
from  one  to  another. 

Traxsmittal,  trans-mit'-tal,  s.  The  act  of  transmit- 
ting, transmission. 

TRAxsMirTABLE,trans-mu'-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  change, 
possible  to  be  changed  into  another  nature  or  substance. 

Traxsmutably,  trans-miV-ta-ble,  ad.  AVith  capacity 
of  being  changed  into  another  substance  or  nature. 

Traxsmutatiox,  trans-mu-ta-shuu  s.  Chame  into 
another  nature  or  substance ;  the  great  aim  of  alchymy  is 
the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into  gold. 

To  Trax^mute,  trans-nmte',  v.  a.  To  change  from 
one  nature  or  substance  to  another. 

Traxsmiter,  tians-mu'-tur,  s.    One  that  transmutes. 

Traxsparexcy,  trans-pa'-ren-st',  s.  Clearness,  dia- 
phaneity, transhicency,  jiower  of  transmitting  light. 

Traxsparext,  trans-pa'-rent,  «.  Pervious  to  the  sight, 
clear,  pellucid,  diaphanous,  translucent. 

Transpicuous,  trans-plk'-ii-fis,  a.  Transparent,  per- 
vious to  the  sight. 

To  Traxspierce,  trans-peerse',  or  trans-perse',  v.  a. 
To  penetrate,  to  make  way  through,  to  permeate. —  See 
Fierce  and  Fierce. 

Traxspiratiox,  tran-spe-ra-sliun,  s.  Emission  in 
vapour. 

To  Transpire,  tran-spire',  v.  a.  To  emit  in  vapour. 
To  Transpire,  tran  spire',  v.  n.    To  be  emitted  by 

'nsensible  vapour;  to  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice. 
To  Transplace,  trans-plfise',  v.  a.    To  remove,  to 

put  into  a  new  place. 
To  Traxsplaxt,  trans-plant',  v.  a.    To  remove  and 

plant  in  a  new  place ;  to  remove. 
Transplaxtation,  trans-plan-ta-slii'm,  s.     The  act 

of  transplanting  or  removing  to  another  soil  ;  conveyance 

from  one  to  another ;  removal  of  men  from  one  country 

to  another. 

Transplanter,  trfins-plant'-ur,  s.  One  who  transplant?. 
To  Transport,  trans-port',  v.  a.  41)2.    To  convey  by 

Qqq  2 
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carriage  from  place  to  place;  to  carry  into  banishment  as 
a  felon;  to  sentence  as  a  felon  to  banishment  ;t^h.irrv 
JleasSre"'^      passion;  to  put  into  ecstasy,  to  ravish  with 

Traxsport,  trans'-pirt,  s.  492.  Transportation,  car- 
nage conveyance;  a  vessel  of  carriage,  particularly  ; 
vessel  in  whicli  sokhers  are ^  conveyed  ;%kpfure,  ecstasy 

Transportaxce,  trans-p6r-taiisc,  s.  Couveyauce, 
riage,  removal.  ^ 

Traxsportatiov,  trans-pc^r-tfi'-slifin,  s.  Removal 

^Tl^nS^o^Wl'S.^^'  ^^'^""y' 
TR.ixsPORTER,  trAns-pArt'-iir,  s.    One  who  transports. 

!!,^^T';j'  t''";s-P" -zai,  S.  The  act  of  putting  things 
in  each  others  place.  ^  t^w.^^a 

To  TRA^sposE,  trans-poze,  v.  a. 

place  of  other;  to  put  out  of  place. 

Traxspositio.v  tn\ns-p6-zi.li'-i1n,  s.    The  act  of  put 

mfonlVf  ''^^.^^^^^  of  another;  the  state  of  being 

rn^  4^       <>t  O'le  place  into  another.  ^ 
Jo  Tr.*:vsshape,  trans-shape',  v.  a 
bring  into  another  shape, 


Traveltainted,  trav'-il-tcint-ed 
tigued  wiih  travel. 


move  164, 
Hariassed,  fa- 


.8f  nf  «.rj  ^.iT/v.  "  •  T  11  so  accented: 

rst,  but  the  distinction  in  which  I  have  tbllowed 
sous  loJio   I  must  think  the  most 


To  put  each  in  the 


To  transform,  to 

lo  change  to  another  substance.  ' 
Traasubsta^tiation,  tran-sAb-staii-sIi^-A'-sliaii, 

wh?crfhe'*Hp^!''/?^'"l' ""'"^^       the  Romish  church, 
«  liicli  tlie  elements  ot  the  cucnarist  are  supposed  to  be  I 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chfist 
1 RA  XsUDATiox,  tran-slui-tla'-shai),  s.    The  act  of  pass- 
u  sweat,  or  nersnirable  vapour,  through  any  inte- 


over,  to  cross ;  to  sur- 
a  posture  of 


ing 

gument 

20  Transiide  tran-sudc',  v.  n.    To  pass  through  in 

vapour.— isee  Futurity.  *  ^ 

Transversal,  trans-vgr'-s^I,  a.  Running  crosswise 
I  ransversally,  trans-v6r'-sal-l^,  ad.  In  a  cross  di 

Transverse,  trans-vgrse',  a.  Being  in  across  directi 
iRAA-svERSELV,  trans-vers'-I^,  ad.  In  a  cross  directi 
Traxsumptio.v,  trans-sfim'-sMii,  s.  The  act  of  taking 
from  one  place  to  another.  ^ 
Trap,  trap,  s.    A  snare  set  for  thieves 

\  unawaresTa" play" 

at  uhich  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  stick. 

To  Trap,  trap,  v.  a.    To  ensnare,  to  catch  by  a  snare 

or  ambush;  to  adorn,  to  decorate. 
Trapdoor  trap-dore  ,  s.    A  door  opening  and  shutting 

unexpectedly.  " 

To  Trape,  trape,  v.  a.  To  run  idly  and  sluttishly  about 

Commonly  written  and  pronounced  Traipse 
J  RAPES,  trapes,  s.    A  slatternly  woman. 


ction. 
on. 


hen 

able 

accented  on  the  lirst!  M^:  She^ida^r'^.l^^./t^'SnJ^S  J^^Jno! 
e.UeVon'fhVh'lV-^'-l^f''  ."''^^  \'  verb'tvasLnier';  Tc- 
Ttlt  r"\t''f  Ifur^'orThl.^'^'"""  so  accented 

on  the  lirst; 

Dr.  Johnson  a  luju,  i  must  tiiink  tJie  most  accurate 
............  He  through  the  armed  files 

"'?hi  Jil'^i  ^'jJ'^"*;."'^ and  soon  traverse, 
Ihe  whole  battalion  views.   

Milton. 

Traverse,  tra-vSrse',  prep.  Through,  crosswise. 
Traverse,  trav'-erse,  a.   Lying  across,  lying  ath^i  art. 
r,'^;V''^^^*''  ^^'^^:^Pf'       Any  thing  laid  or  built  across. 
lo  1 RA VERSE,  trav  -erse,  v.  a.  To  cross,  to  lay  athwart  • 
to  cross  by  way  of  opposition,  to  thwart  with  obstacles ;  to 
oppose  so  as  to  annul;  to  Mander  over,  to  cross:  tn  Lr. 
vey,  to  examine  thoroughly. 
To  Traverse,  trav'-ersc,  v.  n.    To  use 
opposition  in  fencing. 

Travesty,  trav'-gs-te,  a.    Dressed  so  as  to  be  made 
ridiculous. 

Traumatick,  trcW-m^t'-lk,  a.  509.  Vulnerary. 
Tray,  tra,  s.  220.    A  shallow  trough  in  which  meat  is 
carried. 

[Traytrip,  tra -trip,  s.    a  kind  of  play. 

Treacherous,  tretsli'-er-fis,  234.  Faithless, perfidious, 
guilty  of  betraying.  ' 

I  Treacherously,  trgtsli'-gr-fis-l^,  ad.  Faithlessly,  per- 
fidiously, by  treason,  by  stratagem. 

Treacherous\ess,  tretsh'-gr-us-nes,  s.  314.  The 
quality  of  being  treacherous. 

Treachery,  trCtsh'-er-e,  s.  555.    Perfidy,  breach  of 

faith.  ' 
[Treacle,  tre-kl,  s.  227.  405.  A  medicine  made  up  of 
many  ingredients ;  molasses,  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  tr^d,  v.  n.  234.  Pret.  Trod.  Part  pa«<. 
Trodden.  To  set  the  foot;  to  trample,  to  set  the  feet  in 
scorn  or  malice;  to  walk  with  form  or  state;  to  couple  as 

To  Tread,  tred,  v.  a.  To  vralk  on,  to  feel  under  the 
foot;  to  press  under  the  foot;  to  beat,  to  track;  to  walk 
on  in  a  loimal  or  stately  manner;  to  crush  under  loot  to 
trample  in  conten>pt  or  hatred ;  to  put  in  action  bv  the 
feet;  to  love  as  the  laale  bird  the  female. 


'^flSen'^ban"**'*^^^'       ^         "'^'^  ^^'""^  ^""^^  '^"^^  I  ^^^"^^  Footing,  step  with  the  foot ;  way 


a  wooden  ball. 

Trapezium,  trit-p(^'-zh<^-iW,  ^  ..uaumaiera.  iigure, 
Mhose  four  sides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  its  sides  parallel 

iRAPEzoiD,  tra-pe  -zoid,  s.  A  figure,  whose  four  sides 
are  not  parallel. 

Tr.vppivgs,  trap'-pincrz,  410.  Ornaments  appendant 
to  the  saddle;  ornaments,  dress,  cmbellishir 

iRASH,  trash,  s.    Any  thing  worthless,  dr 
worfhlesa  person;  matter  improper  for  food 

humble.'"'  "^i''  *° 

Trapmy,  trilsh'-^s  a.    Worthless,  vile,  useless. 
Jo  J  RAVAiL,  trav'-n,  V.  n.  208.  To  labour,  to  toil;  to 
be  in  labour,  to  sulfer  the  pains  of  childbirth 


-zn-iis, 


To  'I'ravail,  trav 
Travail,  triiv'-il , 
childbirth. 

'^uJ'l''''''r  ^'''^'^^^^  To  make  journcyH;  to 

ll  'V  [                  ir  «  «f  curi«si!y;  to  libonr. 

'u,  'r /ol^X^^^  To  pass,  to  journey  over; 

Travel,  trav'-il,  »  J„,,rncy,  act  of  passing  from  place 
to  place;  .io.irii«;y  ol  nirioHity  or  instruction  ;  labour  toil  • 

::;;:;;r,uio:^'l;V';:'l:'.;^^r'"'  ~ 

Tkaieller  tn\v'-il-,',r,  s.  40G.  One  who  goes  ajour- 
uey,  u  wayfarer;  one  who  viHitu  foreign  couuiricH. 


V.  a.  208.  To  harass,  to  tire. 
Labour,  toil,  faligue;  labour  in 


track,  path ;  the  cock's  part  in  the  egg. 
Treader,  trcd'-rtr,  s.    He  who  treads. 
Treadle,  tred'-dJ,  s.  405.  A  part  of  an  engine  on  which 

the  feet  act  to  put  it  in  motion  ;  the  sperm  of  the  cock 
Treason,  tre -zn,  s.  103  227.  170.    An  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  person  of  majesty,  or  against  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth.  b  j 

Treasoinable,  tre'-zii-a-bl, 
Treasoivous,  tre' 
guilt  of  treason. 

Treasure,  trgzh'-urc,  s.  452. 

accumulated. 
To  Treasure,  tr6zh'-ure,  v.  a. 

to  lay  up. 

rREAst  REiiousE,  tr^'zh'-ure-hoiisc,  s.    Place  vhcre 

lioarded  riches  are  kept. 
Treasurer,  trczh'-u-rur,  s.    One  who 

money,  one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 
Treasi  RERsiiip,  tr£zh'-u-rur-ship,  s. 

of  treasurer. 
I'reasury,  trOzh'-u-rc,  s. 

accumulated. 

To  Treat,  trete,  i'.  a.  227.  To  negotiate,  to  settle: 
to  discourse  on;  to  u.se  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad;  lo 
handle,  to  manage,  to  carry  on  ;  to  entertain. 
To  Treat,  Iretc,  v.  n.  To  discourse,  to  make  discus- 
Hioiis;  (o  practiHC  negotiation;  (o  come  lo  terms  of  accom- 
modation ;  to  make  gratuitous  eutcrtaiiimentH. 


a.  Having  the  nature  or 

Wealth  hoarded,  riches 
To  hoard,  to  reposit, 
Plac< 

has  care  of 
Office  or  dignity 
A  place  in  which  riches  aro 


nor  167,  not  163 


TRE 

tubein  tub  172,  bull  173 

sometliing 


Treat,  trete,  s.    An  entertainment  given 

given  at  au  entertainment. 
Treatable,  trc'-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Moderate,  not  violent. 
Treatise,;  tre'-tiz  ,  s.  IJO.  227.    Discourse,  written 

tractate. 

Treatment,  treic'-nient,  s.  Usage,  manner  of  using, 
ffood  or  bad. 

Treaty,  tre'-te,  S.  227.  Kegotiation,  act  of  treating; 
a  compact  of  accommodation  relating  to  publick  affairs  ; 
for  Entreaty,  supplication,  petition.  In  tiiis  last  sense  not 
in  use. 

Treble,  treb'-bl,  a.  405.    Threefold,  triple;  sharp  of 

sound. — See  Corlle. 
To  Treble,  treb'-bl,  v.  a.    To  multiply  by  three,  to 

make  thrice  as  much. 
To  Treble,  treb'-bl,  v.  n.    To  become  threefold. 
Treble,  treb'-bl,  s.    A  sharp  sound;  the  upper  part  in 

musick. 

Treelevess,  treb'-bl-ues,  s.  The  state  of  being  treble. 
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oil  299  —  pound  313  —  thin  466,  xnis  409. 

trev'-lt,  S.  99.    Any  thing  that  stands  on  three 


A  three  at  cards, 
a-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be  experimented, 


Trevet 

legs. 
Trey,  tr;i,  s 
Triable,  tri 

capable  of  (rial  -  such  as  may  be  judicially  examined. 
Triad,  trl'-iid,  s.  88.    Three  united. 
Trial,  tri'-ill,  S.  88.     Test,  examination ;  experience, 
act  of  examining  by  experience;  experiment, experimental 
knowledge;  judicial  examination;  temptation,  test  of  vir- 
tue ;  state  of  being  tried. 
Trialogue  ,  trl'-a-log,  s.  519.    A  colloquy  of  three 
persons. 

Triangle,  trl'-iing'-gl,  s.  405.  A  figure  of  three  angles. 
Triaagvlar,  tri'-ang-'-gii-lur,  a.  Having  three  angle*. 
Tribe,  tribe,  S.  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided 
by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  characteristick;  it  is  ofteu 
used  in  contempt. 
Tribrach,  tri'-brak,  s.  A  Latin  word  consisting  of 
three  short  syllables,  as,  Dominus 


Trebly,  treb'-ble,  ad.  Thrice  told,  in  threefold  number  Tribulation,  trlb-u-la'-shuii,  s.  Persecution,  distress, 

vexation,  disturbance  of  life. 
Tribunal,  trl-bu-nal,  s.  119. 

court  of  justice. 


or  quantity. 

Tree,  tree,  S.    A  large  vegetable  rising  with  one  woody 

stem  to  a  considerable  height ;  any  thing  branched  out. 
Trefoil,  tre'-foil,  s.    A  plant. 
Trellis,  trel'-lis,  s.  A  structure  of  iron,  wood,  or  osier, 

the  parts  crossing  each  other  like  a  lattice. 
To  Tremble,  trem'-bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  shake  as  with 

fear  or  cold,  to  shiver,  to  quake,  to  shudder;  to  quiver, 

to  totter;  to  quaver,  to  shake  as  a  sound. 
Tremblingly,  trem'-bliiig-le,  ad.  So  as  to  shake  or 

quiver. 

Tremendous  ,  tre-men'-dfis ,  a.    Dreadful ,  horrible, 

astonishingly  terrible. — See  Stupendous. 
Tremour,  tre'-mfir,  s.  314.    The  state  of  trembling; 

quivering  or  vibratory  motion.    Now  generally  written 

Trci/ior. 

Tremulous,  trein'-u-lQs,  a.  314. 
vibratory. 

trem'-u-lus-nes  ,  s.     The  state  of 


To  cut ;  to  cut  or  dig  into 


Trembling,  fearful; 

quivering 
Tremulousness 

quivering. 
To  Trench,  trCnsli,  v.  a 

pits  or  ditches. 

Trench,  trensh,  s.  A  pit  or  ditch ;  earth  thrown  up  to 
defend  soldiers  in  their  approach  to  a  town ,  or  to  guard 
a  camp. 

Trenchant,  treii'-shant,  a.    Cutting,  sharp. 
Trencher,  tr^n'-shur,  s.  98   Apiece  of  wood  on  which 
meatis  cut  at  table;  the  table;  food,  pleasures  of  the  table 

Trencherfly,  tren'-shur-fll,  s.  One  that  haunts  tables, 
a  parasite. 

Trencherman,  tren'-shur-man,  s.  88.  A  feeder,  an 
eater. 

Trenchermate,  tren'-shur-mate,  s.  A  table  com- 
panion, a  parasite. 

To  Trend,  trend,  v.  n.  To  tend,  to  lie  in  any  particu- 
lar direction.^  TVot  in  use. 

Trendle,  tren'-dl,  s.  405.    Any  thing  turned  round. 

Trepan,  tre-pan  ,  s.  An  instrument  by  which  chirur- 
geons  cut  out  round  pieces  of  the  scull ;  a  snare,  a  stratagem. 

To  Trepan,  tre-pan',  v.  a.  To  perforate  with  the  tre- 
pan ;  to  catch,  to  ensnare. 

Trepidation,  trep-e-da'-sliun,  s.  The  state  of  tremb- 
ling; state  of  terrour. 

To  Trespass,  tres'-piis,  v.  n.  To  transgress,  to  offend  ; 
to  enter  unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Trespass,  tres'-pas,  s.  Transgression,  offence;  unlawful 
entrance  on  another's  ground. 

Trespasser,  tr£s'-pas-sur,  s.  An  offender,  a  transgres- 
sor ;  one  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Tressed,  trSs'-s^d,  a.  104.  306.  Knotted  or  curled. 

Tresses,  trSs'-siz,  s.  99.  (Without  a  singular.)  A  knot 
or  curl  of  hair. 

Trestle,  tr^s'-sl,  s.  472.  The  frame  of  a  table;  a 
moveable  form  by  which  any  thing  is  supported. 

Tret,  tr^'t,  s.  ^  An  allowance  made  by  merchants  to  re- 
tailers, which  is  four  pound  in  every  hundred  weight,  and 
four  pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  commodi  y. 


The  seat  of  a  judge  ;  a 


a.    Suiting  a  tribune. 

Paying  tribute  as  an 
a  master;  subject,  sub- 


Tribune,  trlb'-une,  s.    An  officer  of  Rome  chosen  by  the 

people;  the  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Trieunitial,  trib-u-nish'-al, 
Tribunitious,  trib-u-nlsh'-i'iS; 

relating  to  a  tribune. 
Tributary,  trib'-u-ta-re ,  a. 
acknowledgment  of  submission  to 
ordinate;  paid  in  tribute. 
Tributary,  trib'-u-ta-re ,  s.    One  who  pays  a  stated 

sura  in  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 
Tribute,  trib'-ute,  s.  Payment  made  in  acknowledgment 
of  subjection. 

Trice,  trlse,  s.    A  short  time,  an  instant,  a  stroke. 

Trichotomy,  trl-kot'-to-me,  s.  518.  119.  353.  Divi- 
sion into  three  parts. 

Trick,  trlk,  s.  A  sly  fraud;  a  dexterous  artifice ;  a  vi- 
cious practice;  a  juggle,  an  antick,  any  thing  done  to  cheat 
jocosely;  an  unexpected  effect;  a  practice,  a  manner,  a 
habit;  a  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in  play. 

To  Trick,  trik,  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  impose  on,  to  defraud  ; 
to  dress,  to  decorate,  to  adorn;  to  perform  by  slight  of 
hand,  or  with  a  light  touch. 

To  Trick,  trik,  v.  n.    To  live  by  fraud. 

Tricker,  ti'ik'-Qr,  s.  98.  The  catch  which  being  pulled 

disengages  the  cock  of  the  gun,  that  it  may  give  tire. 
Tricking,  trlk'-ing,  s.  410.  Dress,  ornament. 
Trickish,  trik'-ish,  a.    Knavishly  artful,  fraudulently 

cunning,  mischievously  subtle. 
To  Trickle,  trlk'-kl,  v.  n.  405.    To  fall  in  drops,  to 

rill  in  a  slender  stream. 
Tricksy,  trik'-se,  a.  438.    Pretty.  Obsolete. 
Tricorporal,  tri-kor'-po-ral,  a.  119.  Having  three 

bodies. 

Trident,  tri'-dent,  S.  503.  A  three-forked  sceptre  of 
Neptune. 

Trident,  trl'-dent,  a.  544.    Having  three  teeth. 
Triduan,  trid'-ju-an,  a.  293.  370.  Lasting  three  days  , 
happening  every  third  day. 

Triennial,  trl-en'-ja!,  a.  113. 119.  Lasting  three  years ; 
happening  every  third  year. 

Trier,  trl'-ur,  S.  98.  One  who  tries  experimentally; 
one  who  examines  judicially ;  test;  one  who  brings  to  the 
test. 

To  Trifallow,  trl'-fal-lo,  v.  a.    To  plough  land  the 

third  time  before  sowing. 
Trifid,  tri'-fid,  a.  119.  Cut  or  divided  into  three  pans. 
Trifistulary  ,  tri-fis'-tshu-la-ve,  a.    Having  three 

pipes. 

Trifle,  trl'-fl,  v.  n.  405.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight 
or  dignity,  to  act  w  ith  levity ;  to  mock ,  to  play  the  fool ; 
to  indulge  light  amusement;  to  be  of  no  importance. 
To  Trifle,  tri'-fl,  v.  a.  To  make  of  no  importance. 
Trifle,  tri'-fl,  s.  405.    A  thing  of  no  moment. 
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559.  Fdte  73,  f^r  77,  filll  83,  fkt  81— 93,  m§t95 

One  who  acts  with  levity,  one 
Wanting  worth,  unim 


Trifler,  trl'-fl  -I'lr,  s. 

who  talks  with  folly. 
Trifli\g,  tri'-fl-iiiju-,  a.  ilO. 

portant,  wanlina:  weight. 
TRiFLixGLy,  tA'-n-ing-U,  ad.  Without  weight,  without 

dignity,  without  importance. 
Triform,  trl'-fcirm,  a.    Having  a  triple  shape 
Trigger,  tvig-^{iv,  s.  08.    A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel 

r"o"cf  o7thf  gu"*!'        '^'"^        ^^"'S  P^"^^  the 

Trigixt  VLsf  tri-jln'-ti'ilz,  s.  119.  A  numher  of  masses 
to  the  ta!e  of  thirtv. 

TniCLYPH,  trl'-gliF,  s.  119.  A  member  of  the  frieze 
ot  the  Do  nek  order  set  dirctly  over  every  pillar,  and  in 
certain  spares  in  the  intcrcohimniations     ^  ^  ' 

Irigon,  tri-gon,  s.     A  triangle. 

Trigonal,  trig'-(i-nal ,  a.  Triangular,  having  three 
corners.  '  " 

&  I  have  made  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short  as 

am  convinced  it  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  E.iffli^h  'pro- 

when^  rfJnn'''"rf "  ^T^',  ^»t^P«"»'ti™ate  vowel  exJeft  ^, 
when  not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  535.  This  is  evidnit  in 
tnpa.fit.  m-7,/^c«re.,  andk  thoufand  other  i^  dsr  /o^  t  " 
standing  the  specihc  meaning  of  the  first  syllabic  wh  ch  n 

ri^tnl/.r  'K^^^lr  is«Vthefi'r.t,aur 
p  >Ij  S3  llables,  Mhen  the  accent  is  on  the  second,  ought,  kccord- 
in?  to  analogy,  to  hav^  the  i  long.  See  principles,  \o.  530. 535. 
TttiGoxoMETRY,  trlg-(i-n6m'-(l-tr(i,  s.  The  art  of  mea- 

suruig  triangles. 
Trigoxomet.'ucal,  trig-o-no-met'-tre-kjil,  a.  Per 

taimng  to  trigonometrv. 
Trilateral,  tri-IatQr-al,  a.  119.  Having  three  sides 
1  RILL,  trill,  5.    Quaver,  tremulousness  of  niusick. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  a.    To  utter  quavering. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  n.  To  trickle,  to  fall  in  drops  or  slender 

streams  ;  to  nlay  in  tremulous  vibrations  of  sound 
1  RiLLiON,  tril'-Yun,  s.  113.    A  million  of  millions  of 


TRI 

pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mSve  164, 

it  is  used  la 


Trilvmixar,  trl-Iu-mln-iir,  ) 

tri-hV-min-i\.j  «' 


Tripe,  tripe,  s.    The  intestines,  the  gut 
ludicrous  language  for  the  human  belly 

'^'^-'-'^^         Having  5bree  feet.  -  See 

Triphthoxg,  trV-/^(^n-,      413.  A  coalition  of  three 

Triple,  trip'-pl   c.  405.  Threefold,  consislin-r  of  three 

coi^jouied;  treble  three  times  repeated.  -See  Corf/ f 
To  iRiPLE,  trip -pi,  V.  a.    To  treble,  to  make  thrice 

as  much,  or^as  many  ;  to  make  threefold 
Triplet,  trip -lit,  s.  99.  Three  of  akind;  three  verges 
rhyming  together.  luiee^er.es 
Triplicate,  trip'-I<^-]fi\te,  a.    Made  thrice  as  much 
ruiPLicATiox,  trip-lt^-kii'-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  trebling 
or  adding  three  together.  •■"iutonng 

^tSol'd^'''  ^-^^-^-^^^      Trebleness,  state  of  being 
Tripmadam,  trip'-mad-am,  s.    An  herb, 
fv'r"' r*'^'''-'*^'  A  seat  with  three 

lu'e'rey^rade?''  ^''"^  ''^'''^       ^'''^''''^  «f  ^I'^^o  de 

the  most  agreeable  to  English  analogy  not  only  becaulelhi 
prehxes,  bi  and  tri,  xvheauo  other  lau'  forbids^  o«4t  u  p 
made  as  distinct  as  possible,  but  because  all  w^ls  ,  rf^^^^ 
lables  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  havinroi le  co,^' 
nant  between  two  ^  ou  els,  ought,  if  custom  does  not  ab'.ol  elv 
h^rbid,  to  have  the  vmrel  in  the  first  syllable  long?  This  if  th^ 
geniinie  English  analogy;  the  mode'in  vvhich  we prmiouiice 
all  Latin  vvords  ot  this  form.  Jet  the  quantity  be  «hat  h  w  II 
,rH;  and  the  mode  m  which  we  should  have  prou^  ,  ocd  a  I 
English  words  ot  this  form,  if  an  affectation  of  l^i  Uvl.n  | 
Mot  often  prevented  us.  Fo'r  the  same  reason  ?  le,efor^  K 
vve  pronounce  tri^ov,  and  ^r^V/e;.^  v»   h  £ef  I 

ought  to  adopt  tJ.elir.f  l-ronunciation  of  the  wordin  n  ■cs-'ioi. 
and  not  the  second.— See  Drama.  "'"»n  q  .cs.ion, 

Tripoly,  trlp'-p6-l(i,  s.    A  sharp  cutting  sand 
I  Ripos,  tri  -pi,s,  s.    A  trIpod.~See  Tripod 
Tripper,  trii)'-pfir,  s.  98.  One  who  trips 

^^b/P^ff.      ^10.    Quick,  uimble. 
10  balance,  to  fluctuate  betvreen  (  Irippitvg,  trip-pin^,  s.    Light  dance 

^mol'o;^''''''' ^'"^'"^'^"^^^  ^Vithagllity,  with  swift 


Trilltminol^.  trl-lii'-niinl7,'^  [  Having  three 

lights. 

Trut,  trim,  a,    Nice,  snug,  dressed  up. 
To  Trim,  trim,  v.  a.    To  fit  out ;  to  dress,  to  decorate 
to  shave    to  clip;  to  make  neat,  to  adjust;  to  balance  a 
vessel;  it  has  often  Up  emphatical     ^  oalance  a 

To  Trim,  trim,  v.  n. 
two  parlie 


Trim,  trim,  s.^  Dres.«,  gear 
Trimeter,  trim'-e-ter ,  a. 

sures.  —See  Trigonal. 
Trimly,  trim'-le,  ad.    Nicely,  neatly. 
Trimmer,  trlm'-ni.^.r,  s.  98.    One  who  changes  sides  to 

balance  parties,  a  turncoat;  a  piece  of  wood  inserted 
T  niMMrvG,  tnin-min-  s.410.  Ornamental  appendages 

to  a  coat  or  go\ui.  "ua^cs 

Trijjal,  tri'-nal,  a.  88.  Threefold. 
Tri\e,  trine,  .v.    An  aspect  of  planets  placed  in  three 

7o  1ri\e,  trine,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 

^Ti\u  Tr-'  tnn-c^tiV-r.^-an,  s.    One  who  believes 

"I  the  doclr  i.e  ol  the  I  rinily. 
I  RiMTv  trtii'-e-to,  s         "  • 


ornament.  J  motion. 

Consisting  of  three  mea- 1  Tjuptote,  trip '-tote,  S. 

three  cases. 


Triptote  is  a  noun  used  but  in 
A  galley  with  three  benches  of 


Trireme,  tri'-remc, 
oars  on  a  side. 

^pa'rtl'''''''''''  i»to  three  equal 

^^^^^'^^^J^^'  (I.    Sad,  melancholy,  gloomy.  Not 

^7W;w'  ^'    ^  «f  three  points.  Sec 

'^:;Ss;fi:jii''^^-^^'-^^''-^-^^"''  -  533.  consisting 

•  ,      .. ,  I  ^'^^  '''^  trite,  a.       Orn  out,  stale,  common,  not  new 

I  he  incomprehensible  union  of  'l'uiTKAF^*  trilr-'       ■  e     i.,i        """'""1  noi  new. 
ininip.-i/i  "  "'I  ^  "'i'^^i-'-S',  mic-lie.'.,  .s.    ►^taleness,  commonness. 

IRITUKATION,  trittshu-rii'-sliiln,  .9.  Keduction  of  any 
S^gnlunr  "I'""  ^  8to«'e  with  a  mullcr,  as  colours 


TniMTv 
the  three;  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

^U.u!t  '  7;-  ^••^"^^'-'^'^  Toys,  ornaments  of  dress  ; 

•  bmsf.  of  no  (rrt-at  \aluc,  tackle,  tools 
10  I  RIP,  trip,  V.  a.  T 


H.ipplant,  to  throw  by  striking  TiUViiT,  trlv'-it,  s.  99.    Any  thing  supported  by  three 
a  sudden  motion;  to  catch,  to  <=     n  .^lurce 


♦  I.,.  I    .  r  '.       •     *"  ''"PP'ii'it,  10  throw 

IlVlect        ""  ^^"^  sudden  motion 

K^:?;^::r:i;:Si;:i.;i;^-;^;'':;=:i-^  .oti.u 

Trip  tnp  ...  a  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestle. 
ruiPAKTirn,  tnp'-pilr  t he,  a.  l.')5    n.\ 1  :  / 


ht- 


feet. 

^r'i!/  V'?n-*'^''"^'.''''  «-113.    Vile,  worthless,  vulgar; 

light,  trilling,  timin|ioitant,  iufonsiderable. 
riuviALLV,  Iriv'-jal-e,  aJ.  Commonly,  vulgarly  :  1i 

1     'y,  iiicoii.~iidi.  ably. 

I'J'iii  viArAK.^s  triv'-yal-ncfc!,  s.   Commonness,  vulgaril> 
lightiiesH,  iniimportance. 

Tim  >i,.n,  (i  i'-,»,inf,  s.  1 16.    Pomp  with  which  a  victory 
IS  piiblirkly  celebrated;  wtalc  of  being  \  icloriouH ;  \ictor\ 
^onquesl;  joy  lor  HiiccesH  ;  a  coiiqiieiing  card,  now  callC»i 
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n6r  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  ti\b  172,  bull  173  —  oil  299 


S.  A.  coalition  or  con- 


At  once  three  and  one. 

A  chirurgical  instrument  used  in 


To  Triumph,  tri'-umf,  v.  n.  To  celebrate  a  victory 
with  pomp,  to  rejoire  for  victory;  to  obtain  victory;  to 
insult  upon  an  advanlage  gained. 

This  verb,  pays  Mr.  Aares,  ^^  as,  even  till  Drydeu's  time, 
pronounced  uith  the  accent  cither  on  the  lirst  or  last  syllable. 
Accenting  the  last,  was  according  to  the  general  rule.  See 
Principles,  ■\o.503,  n.  But  it  is  now,  as  Mr.  >'ares  observes, 
invariably  accented  on  the  lirst,  noLMilhslanding  the  analogy 
I  have  remarked,  and  the  general  propensity  to  give  " 
syllable  noun  and  verb  a  different  accentuation.  492, 
Triumphal,  tri-unif'-al ,  a.  88.  Used  iu  celebrating 
victory. 

Triumphant,  trl-uraf'-ant,  a.  Celebrating  a  victory: 
rejoicing  as  for  victory  ;  victorious,  graced  w  ith  conquest 

Triumpmaatly,  tri-i"iinf-tint-le,  ad.   In  a  triumphant 
manner  in  token  of  victory,  joyfully  as  for  victory  ;  victo 
riously,  with  success;  with  insolent  exultation. 

Triumpiier,  tri'-am-fur,  s.  98.    One  who  triumphs. 

Tr lUM pirate,  tri- uni'- ve-rat. 

Triumviri,  trl-um'-ve-ri, 
currence  of  three  men. 

Triune,  tri-une',  a. 

Trocar,  tro'-kiir,  s. 
tapping  for  a  dropsy. 

Trochaical,  tro-ka -e-kal ,  a.  353.  Consisting  of 
trochees. 

Trochee,  tro'-ke,  s.  353.     A  foot  used  iu  Latin  poetry, 

consisting  of  a  long  and  short  syllable. 
Trodb,  tiod.    The  prct.  of  Tread. 
Trod,  trod,  )  n   .  r  rr-  i 

TRODiEV,  trod'-dn,  }  ^^'''f 
Troglodvte,  trocr'-lo-dltc,  S.  155.    One  who  inhabits 

the  raves  of  the  earth. 
To  Troll,  troll,  v.  a.  406.    To  move  circularly,  to 

drive  about. 

To  Troll,  trull,  v.  n.  318.  To  roll,  to  run  round;  to 
liih  foi-  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has  a  pulley  towards  tiie 
bottom. 

Trollop,  trol'-luj),  s.  1G6.  A  slatternly,  loose  vroman. 
Troop,  ivoop,  s.  308.    A  company,  a  number  of  people 

collected  together;  a  body  of  soldiers;  a  small  body  ol 

cavalry. 

To  Troop,  troop,  v.  n.    To  march  iu  abody;  to  march 

in  haste  ;  to  march  in  a  company. 
Trooper,  troop'-ur,  s.  98.    A  horse  soldier. 
Trope,  trope,  s.    A  change  of  a  word  from  its  original 

siguiiicaiion. 

Trophied,  tr»V-fid,  a.  283.    Adorned  with  trophies. 
Tropiiv,  tro'-fe,  s.  413.  Something  taken  from  an  eucmy, 

and  shown  or  treasured  up  in  proof  of  victory. 
Tropical,  trop'-o-kal,  a.  509.    Rhetorically  changed 

from  the  original  meaning;  placed  near  the  tropick,  be- 
longing to  the  tropick. 
Tropick,  trop'-lk,  s.  544.    The  line  at  which  the  sun 

turns  back,  of  which  the  North  has  the  tropick  of  Cancer. 

and  the  South  the  tropick  of  Capricorn. 
Trossers,  tros'-sftrz,  s.    Breeches,  hose.  Not  in  use. 

— See  Trousers. 
To  Trot,  trot,  v.  n.    To  move  with  a  high  jolting  pace; 

to  walk  fast,  iu  a  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  sense. 
Trot,  trot,  s.    The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse  ;  an  old 

woman. 

Troth,  troth,  s.    Truth,  faith,  fidelity. 
Tkothless,  trot/t'-les,  a.    Faithless,  treacherous. 
TrothpliGHT,  trot/t'-pllte,  a.    Betrothed,  affianced. 
Troubadour,  troo'-ba-door,  s.    A  general  appellation 

for  any  of  the  early  poets  of  Provence,  in  France. 
To  Trouble,  trub'-bl,  v.  a.  314.    To  disturb,  to  per- 

Elex;  to  afflict,  to  grieve;  to  distress,  to  make  uneasy  ;  to 
usy,  to  engage  overmuch ;  to  give  occasion  of  labour  to ; 
to  tease,  to  vex;  to  disorder,  to  put  into  agitation  or  com- 
motion ;  to  mind  with  anxiety  ;  to  sue  for  a  debt. 
Trouble,  trub'-bl,  s.  405.  Disturbance,  perplexity ;  af- 
fliction, calamity  ;  molestation,  obstruction,  inconvenience  ; 
uneasiness,  vexation. 
Troubler,  trub'-bl-ur,  s.  93.  Disturber,  confounder. 
Troublesome,  tri1ib'-bl-sum,  a.    Full  of  molestation, 
vexatious,  uneasy,  afflictive  ;  burdensome,  tiresome,  weari- 
some; full  of  teasing  business;  slightly  harrassing;  un- 
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pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

improperly  importuning;  importu- 

Vexatiouely, 


To  idle  at  a  distance 
.    Idleness,  negligence. 


seasonably  engaging, 
nate,  teasing. 

Troublesomely,  trub'-bl-sfiiii-le,  ad. 
wearisomely,  unseasonably,  importunately. 

TROUBLEsoMENESsi,trub'-bl-sum-nes,  s.  Vexatiousuess, 
uneasiness;  importunity,  unseasonableness. 

Troublous,  trub'-bl-j'i8,  a.  314.  Tumultuous,  con- 
fused, disordered,  put  into  commotion. 

Trover,  tro'-vur,  s.  98.  In  the  common  law,  is  an 
action  which  a  man  hath  against  one  that,  having  found 
any  of  his  goods,  refiiseth  to  deliver  them. 

Trough,  trof,  s.  321.  391.  Any  thing  hollowed  and 
open  longitudinally,  on  the  upper  side. 

To  Troul,  trole,  v.  n.  318.  To  move  volubly;  to 
utter  volubly. 

To  TroUiXcb,  trounse,  v.  a.  313.     To  punish  by  an 

indictment  or  information. 

Trouse,  trouze,  313.  )        „      ,  , 

rf^  .  3  3»'   2      \  s.    Breechcs,  hose. 

IROUSERS,  troii-siirz,)  ' 

Trout,  trout,  s.  313,  A  delicate  spotted  fish  inhabit- 
ing brooks  and  quick  streams ;  a  familiar  phrase  for  an 
honest,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  silly  fellow. 

To  Trow,  tro,  v.  n.  324.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to 
conceive. 

Trow,  tro,  inierj.  An  exclamation  of  inquiry.  Obsolete. 

Trowel,  trou'-il,  s.  99.  322.  A  tool  to  take  up  the 
mortar  with,  and  spread  it  on  the  bricks. 

Troy  WEIGHT,  troe'-wate,i        .       ,    ,      •  , .  , 

Troy,  tvhi,  329.  \ 
which  gold  and  bread  are  weighed. 

Truaxt,  trOo'-ant,  s.  oo9.  An  idler,  one  who  wanders 
idly  about,  neglecting  his  duly  or  employment.  To  play 
the  Truant  iX  in  schools,  to  stay  from  school  without  leave. 

Trua.\t,  trOo'-ant,  a.  88.  Idle,  wandering  from  busi- 
ness, lazy,  loitering. 

To  'i'RUANT,  trOu'-ant,  v.  n. 
from  daty,  to  loiter,  to  be  lazy. 

Truaxtskip,  trOO'-unt-sllip, 
neglect  of  study  or  business. 

Tr!  CK,  truo^c,  s.  339.  A  temporary  peace,  a  cessation 
of  hostilities ;  cessation,  intermission,  short  quiet, 

TRUCtDATiOTf,  tro5-sc-da -shtm,  s.  The  act  of  killing. 

To  Truck,  truk,  v.  n.    To  trafilck  by  exchange. 

To  Truck,  triik,  v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange,  to  ex- 
change, 

Tri  CK,  truk,  s.   Exchange,  traffick  by  cxcJiange  ;  wooden 

Mheels  for  caniaire  of  cannon. 
Trucklebep,  trak'-ki-bcd,  s.     A  bed  that  runs  o;i 

wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 
To  Trttckle,  trak'-kl,  v.  n.  405.    To  be  in  a  state 

of  subjection  or  inferiority. 
Truculence,  trOO'-kii-lense,  s.  Savagencss  of  manners , 

terribleness  of  aspect. 
Truculent,  troo'-kii-leiit,    a.     Savage,  barbarous; 

terrible  of  aspect;  destructive,  cruel.  —  See  Maculml. 
To  Trudge,  trfidje,  v.  n. 

jog  on,  to  march  heavily  on. 
True,  trOo,  a.  339.     Not  fah 

agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts 

falsehood,  veracious;  genuine, 

not  perlidious,   steady;   honest,   not  fraudulent;  exact, 

truly  conformable  to  a  rule;  rightful, 
Trueborv,  trOO'-Jjorn,  a.    Having  a  right  by  birth. 
Truebred,  troo'-l)rod,  a.    Of  a  right  breed. 
Truehearted,  tr«")<)-hi\rt'-ed,  a.    Honest,  faithful. 
Truelove,  troo -Ifiv,  .v.    An  herb,  called  Herba  Paris. 
Trueloverskxot,  tro(Vlflv-urz-not',  s.  Lines  draviu 

through  each  other  with  many  in\  olutious,  considered  a*- 

the  emblem  of  interMOven  affection. 
TruEiVESS,  trOo'-nes!,  S.    Sincerity,  faithfulness. 
Truepenny,  trOO'-pen-no,  s.     A  familiar  phrase  for 

an  honest  fellow. 
Truffle,  troo'-fl,  s.    (Truffc,  French.)    A  kind  of 

subterraneous  mushroom. 

>[ir  This  word  ought  either  to  have  the  u  short,  or  be 
written  with  only  one  /.  The  latter  of  these  alterations  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  practicable,  as  Me  seem  inclined  rather 
to  part  with  a  hundred  letters  than  give  up  the  smallest 
tendency  to  a  foreign  pronunciation. 


To  travel  laboriously,  to 

>,  agreeing  with  fact  ; 
pure  from  the  crime  of, 
ot  counterfeit;  faithful. 
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TUM 


559.   Falc  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  f4t  81-m^  93,  mk  95-pine  103,  p!n  107-ni  162,  mSve  164. 

Trlism,   tcdo -hnij  s.      An  iilentical  propositioa;   -r.  . 


The  act  of  lop 


One  armed  with 


a.  405.    To  roll,  or  bowl 


a 

self-evident,  but  unimportant  truth. 
Trull,  tri'ill,  s.    A  low  whore,  a  vagrant  strumpet. 
TaiLY,  troo -le,  ad.     According  to  truth,  not  falsely, 
faithfully -.^really,  Avithout  fallacy;  exactly,  justly ;  indeed. 
Tru.mp,  trump,  s.   A  trumpet,  an  instrument  of  warlike 
rousick;  a  winning  card,  a  card  that  has  particular  pri- 
vileges in  a  game;  to  put  to  or  upon  the  Trumps,  to  nut 
to  the  last  exjiiedicnt.  *  '  '■ 

To  Trump,  trfiinp,  v.  a.    To  win  with  a  trump  card 

to  Trump  up,  to  devise,  to  forge 
Trumpery,  truinp'-Or-e,  s.  555.  Something  fallaciously 
splendid;  falsehood,  empty  talk ;  something  of  no  value 
trifles. 

Trumpet,  trOmp'-lt,  s.  99.    An  instrument  of  martial 

musick  sounded  by  the  breath;  in  military  style,  a  trum 

peter;  one  who  celebrates,  one  who  praises. 
To  Trumpet,  trftmp'-it,  v.  a.    To  publish  by  sound 

of  trumpet,  to  proclaim. 
Trumpeter,  triimp'-it-ur,  s.  98.    Ono  who  sounds 

trumpet;  one  who  piodaiais,  publishes,  or  denounces  ;  a  fish. 
Trumpet-toxguep,  triimp'-lt-tungd,  a.  359.  Having 

tongues  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 
To  Truncate,  trung'-kate,  v.  a.  91.  408.    To  maim 

to  lop,  to  cut  short. 
Truncation,  trim-ka-sliun,  s.  403. 

ping  or  maijniiig. 
Truncheon,  triin'-sliiin,  s.  295.  A  short  staff,  a  club 

a  cudgel ;  a  staff  of  command. 
Truncheoneer,  triWsluin-eer ,  s 

a  truncheon. 
To  Trundle,  trun'-dl, 

along. 

Truxdle-tail,  trun'-dl-tale,  s.    Round  tail 
Trunk,  trungk,  s.  408.    The  body  of  a  tree;  the  bodj 
of  an  animal  without  the  limbs;  the  main  body  of  an} 
thing;  a  chest  for  clothes,  a  small  chest  commonly  lined 
with  paper;  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant  or  other  animal 
a  long  tube. 

Trunk-hose,  trungk'- hoze,  s.  Large  breeches  formerh 
worn. 

Trunnions,  triui'-jt-mz,  s.  113.  The  knobs  or  bunch 
ings  of  a  gun  that  bear  it  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage. 

Trusion,  troo'-zhun,  s.  451.  The  act  of  thrusting 
or  pushing. 

Truss,  trius  s.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are  re 
strained  from  lapsing;  bundle,  any  thing  thrust  close 
together. 

To  Truss,  trus,  v.  a.    To  pack  up  close  together. 

Trust,  trust,  s.  Confidence,  reliance  on  another 
charge  received  in  confidence;  confident  opinion  of  an\ 
event;  credit  given  without  examination;  something  com 
initted  to  ones  faith;  deposit,  something  coniiuitttd  to 
charge,  ol  which  an  account  must  be  given;  fidelity,  sup 

^  po;-rd  honesty  ;  state  of  him  to  whom  something  is  entrusted 

To  Trust,  trOst,  v.  a.  To  place  confidence  in,  to 
conlide  in;  to  believe,  to  credit;  to  admit  in  coniidence 
to  the  power  over  any  thing;  to  commit  with  confidence; 
to  venture  confidently;  (o  sell  upon  credit. 

To  Trust,  trust,  v.  n.  To  be  confident  of  something 
future;  to  have  confidence;  to  rely,  to  depend  without 
doubt;  to  be  ^credulous,  to  be  won  (o  confidence  ;  to  expect. 

Irustee,  triis-tco  ,  s.  One  intrusted  with  anything; 
one  to  whom  something  is  committed  for  the  use  and 
bchool  of  another. 

Truister,  trust'-ur,  s.    One  who  trusts. 

Trustixess,  trust'-c-nSs,  s.  Honesty,  fidelity,  faithful 


Unfaithful,  unconstant,  not 


Tri  sTLKss,  tri'st'-lcs,  a 
to  be  truhted. 

Trusty  trftst'-^.,  a.  Honest,  faithful,  true,  fit  to  be 
truhted;  Htn.ng,  htout,  Huch  as  will  not  fail. 

Ir.  th,  troof/,,  s.  339.  407.  The  conlrary  to  false- 
hood confonnily  of  „oiio„s  to  (hingH;  conrormity  of 
word.  tolho.,gbt„;  p„,i.y  Irom  fal.s.Lu  d ;    i  i  h^^^^^^^ 

Truti.\ation,  Iri'io  to  iiA'-sliO 

ing,  examination  by  the  hc.iIc. 
To  J'rv,  trl,  V.  a.  39. 

of;  to  experience,  to  ea«ay,  to  have  knowledgo  or'tx 


S.   The  act  of  weigh- 


penence  of;  to  examine  as  a  judge ;  to  bring  before  a 
judicial  tribunal;  to  bring  to  a  deSisiou,  with  Out  em- 
phatical;  to  act  on  as  a  test;  to  bring  as  to  a  test;  to 
essay,  to  attempt ;  to  purify,  to  refine.  ««■  i  , 

Lo  Try,  tri,  v.  n.    To  endeavour,  to  attempt. 
Tub,  trib,  s.    A  large  open  vessel  of  wood ;  a  state  of 
salivation. 

Tuee,  tube,  s.    A  pipe,  a  siphon,  a  long  body. 
Tubercle,  tiV-ber-kl,  s.  405.     A  small  swelling  or 

excrescence  on  the  body,  a  pimple. 
Tuberose,  tube'-roze,  s.    A  flower. 
Tuberous,  tu -ber-us,  a.  314.  Having  prominent  knots 

or  excrescenres. 
Tubular,  tu -bii-lar,  a.    Resembling  a  pipe  or  trunk, 

consisting^  of  a  pipe,  long  and  hollow,  fistular. 
Tubule,  tu-bule,  s  503.  A  small  pipe,  or  fistular  body. 
Tubulated,  tu'-bu-l.i-ted,  \ 

TuBULOUs,  tu -bu-lus,  311.  j         Fistular,  longitudin- 
ally  hollow. 

Fuck,  tuk,  S.  A  long  narrow  sword ;  a  kind  of  net. 
To  Tuck,  tfik,  v.  a.  To  crush  together,  to  hinder  from 

spreading;  to  enclose,  by  tucking  clothes  round. 
Tucker,  tuk'-ur,  s.  98.    A  small  piece  of  linen  that 

shades  the  breasts  of  women. 
Tuesday,  tuse'-de,  s.  223.  335.     The  third  day  of 
the  week. 

Tuft,  tuft,  s.    A  number  of  threads  or  ribands,  flowery 
leaves,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  together;  a  cluster 
a  clump.  ' 
To  Tuft,  tflft,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  a  tuft. 
Tufted,  ti'if'-ted,  a.    Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 
Tufty,  tiif-te,  a.    Adorned  with  tufts. 
To  Tug,  tiig,  v.  a.    To  pull  with  strength  long  con- 
tinued in  the  utmost  exertion  ;  to  pull,  to  pluck. 
To  Tug,  tug,  v.  n.     To  pull,  to  draw;  to  labour,  to 

contend,  lo  struggle. 
Tug,  tug,  s.^    A  pull  performed  with  the  utmost  efTort. 
FuGGER,  ti^'-gur,  s.  98.    One  that  tugs  or  pulls  hard. 
Tuition,  tu-Isli'-un,  s.  462.      Guardianship,  super- 
intendence. 
Tulip,  tu -lip,  s.    A  flower. 
TuLiPTREE,  tu -lip-trce,  s.    A  tree. 
Vo  Tu.i^BLE,  tam'-bl,  V.  n.  405.     To  fall,   to  come 
suddenly  to  the  ground;  to  fall  in  great  quantities  tumult- 
uously;  to  roll  about;  to  play  tricks  by  various  libra- 
tions  ol  the  body. 
To  Tumble,  tnai'-bl,  v.  a.    To  turn  over,  to  throw 
about  by  way  of  examination ;  to  throw  by  chance  or  \io- 
Icnce ;  to  throw  down. 
Tumble,  tum'-bl,  s.  405.    A  fall. 
Tumbler,  tum'-bl-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  shows  pos- 
tures or  feats  of  activity. 
Tumbrel,  tam'-bril,  s.  99.    A  dung  cart. 
Tumefaction,  tu-iTie-lak'-slifin,  s.  Swelling. 
To  Tumefy,  tu-ine-fl,  v.  a.  462.  To  swell,  to  make 
to  swell. 

Tumid,  tu'-mld,  a.  402.     Svrelling,  puffed  up;  pro- 
tuberant, raised  above  the  level;  pompous, boastful, pulfy, 
falsely  sublime. 
Tumour,  tiV-mur,  s.  314.  462.    A  morbid  swelling; 

allected  pomp,  false  magniliceiice,  puffy  grandeur. 
TuMOl  ROUS,  tu'-  niur-i'is,  o.  1()2.  Swelling,  protuberant ; 

fastiious,  vainly  pompous,  falsely  magnificent. 
To  TunujLATE,  tu'-mii-Iiite,  v.  n.  162.    To  swell. 
Tumi  lose,  tu-nn'i-lose',  «.  462.    Full  of  hills. 
Tumult,  tu'-inuU,  .s.  462.    A  promiscuous  commotion 
in  a  multitude;  a  multitude  put  into  wild  commotion;  a 
stir,  an  irregular  violence,  a  wild  commotion. 
'uMULTUARiLY,  tu  inur-tsliu-a-re-lc,  ad.  462.  In 
a  tiimultiinry  manner. 
Ti  MULTUARiiVKss,  tu-nifir  tsliu-ii-n'-n^s,  s.  462.  Tur- 
bulence, inclination  or   disposition  to   tuinult-i  or  com- 
molioiiH. 

Tumultuary,  tu-iiu'ir-t>1u'i-a-rc,  a.  Disorderly,  pro- 
iniscuoiiH,  conltised;  restless,  put  into  irregular  com- 
niotioii. 

i  Mt  LTuous,  tu-inril'-t.-hu-us,  a.  Put  into  violent 
commotion,  irregularly  and  confusedly  agitated;  violently 


TUR  (  491  )  TUR 

n5r  167,  not  163  — tibe  Itl,  tib  172,  bull  173  — Ml  299— p5 And  313— tMn  466,  thIs  469. 

S.  510.     The  act  of 


turbulent,  violent; 


carried  on  by  disorderly  multitudes 
full  of  tumults. 

ToitLTioiisLY,  tu-mur-tshii-us-le,  c^.  By  act  of 
the  multitude,  with  confusion  and  violence. 

Tin,  tfm,  s.  A  large  cask ;  two  pipes,  the  measure  of 
four  hogsheads;  any  large  quantity  proverbially  ;  a  drunk- 
ard, in  burlesque;  the  ueight  of  two  thousand  pounds; 
a  cubic  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain  a  ton. 

To  Tun,  tun,  v.  a.    To  put  into  casks,  to  barrel. 

Tl'XABLE,  tu-na-bl,  a,  405.463.  Harmonious,  musical. 

TuN  ABLENESS,  tu'-na-bl-Hes,  S.  Harmony,  melodious- 
ness. 

TuxABLY,  tu'-na-ble,  ad.   Harmoniously,  melodiously. 

Tune,  tune,  s.  462.  Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes  put 
together;  sound,  note;  harmony,  order,  concert  of  parts, 
state  of  giving  the  due  sounds,  as.  the  fiddle  is  in  Tune ; 
proper  state  lor  use  or  application,  right  disposition,  fit 
temper,  proper  humour;  state  of  any  thing  with  respect 
to  order. 

To  TuxE,  time,  v.  a.  462.  To  put  into  such  a  state 
as  that  the  proper  sound  may  be  produced ;  to  sing  har- 
moniously. 

To  TuxE,  tune,  v.  n.  To  form  one  sound  to  another; 
to  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate  harmony. 

Tuneful,  tune'-ful,  a.    Musical,  harmonious. 

Tuneless,  tune-les,  a.  462.  Unharmonious,  unmusical. 

TuXER,  tu-nfir,  s.  98.    One  who  tunes. 

TuxicK,  tu'-nik,  s.  Part  of  the  Roman  dress ;  coveriug, 
integument,  tunicle.  —  See  Drama, 

TuxiCLE,  tu'-ne-kl,  s.  405,    Cover,  integument, 

TuxxAGE,  tfin'-nidje,  s.  90.  Content  of  a  vessel  mea- 
sured by  the  tun ;  tax  laid  on  a  tun,  as  to  levy  Tonnage 
and  poundage. 

TuxxEL,  tun'-nil,  S.  99.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney,  the 
passage  for  the  smoke;  a  funnel,  a  pipe  by  which  liquor 
IS  poured  into^  vessels ;  a  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
ending  in  a  point. 

TuxxY,  tun'-ne,  s.    A  sea  fish. 
Tup,  tup,  s.    A  ram. 
To  Tup,  tup,  v.  n.    To  butt  like  a  ram. 
TuKBAX,  tur'-bun 

TuRBAXD,  ti'ir'-btind,^  s.  88.    The  cover  worn  by  the 
TuRBAXT,  tur'-bunt, 
Turks  on  tiieir  head 
TuRBAXED,  tur'-band,  a.  359.    Wearing  a  turban. 
Turbary,  tur'-ba-re,  s.    The  right  of  digging  turf. 
Turbid,  tiir'-bld,  a.    Thick,  muddy,  not  clear. 
Turbidxess,  tQr'-bld-nes,  s,    Muddiness,  thickness. 
TuRBiXATED,  tfir'-be-na  ted,  a.    Twisted,  spiral. 
TuRBiTH,  tCir'-bUA,  s.    Yellow  precipitate. 
TuRBOT,  tur'-bflt,  s.  166.    A  delicate  fish. 
Turbulexce,  tiir'-bu-lense,  )  ^ 
TuRBULEXCY,  tur -bu-lGn-se, )  * 


Tumult,  confusion; 


tumultuousness^  Hableness  to  confusion. 
TuRBULEXT,  tur'-bu-lCnt,  a.    Raising  agitation,  pro- 
ducing commotion ;  exposed  to  commotion,  liable  to  agi- 
tation;  tumultuous,  violent. 
TuRBULEXTLY,  tur'-bu-lent-lc,  ad.  Tumultuously, 
violently. 

TuRCiSM,  tfir'-slzm,  S.    The  religion  of  the  Turks. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  most  unaccountably  pronounced 
this  word  as  if  written  TurLisTn;  and  wiih  Just  as  much 
reason  we  might  say  Grechism  instead  of  Graecism;  the 
latter  is,  indeed,  a  formation  from  the  ancient  Latin,  and 
the  former  from  the  moilern  ;  but  the  analogy  of  formation 
in  both  is  the  same,  and  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  the 
aame  likewise. 

Turd,  tiird,  s.    A  vulgar  word  for  excrement. 
Turf,  turf,  s.    A  clod  covered  with  grass,  a  part  of 

the  surface  of  the  ground ;  a  kind  of  fuel. 
To  Turf,  turf,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  turf. 
Turfisess,  turf-e-nes,  s.     The  state  of  abounding 

with  turfs. 
Turfy,  tiirf-c,  a.    Full  of  turfs. 
TuRGENT,  t'ir'-jcnt,  a.    Swelling,  protuberant,  tumid. 


Turgescexce,  tur-jes'-sense,  \ 
TuRGEscExcY,  tQr-jes'-sen-se, J 

swelling,  the  state  of  being  swollen. 
Turgid,  tur'-jid,  a.     Swelling,  bloated,  filling  more 
room  than  before ;  pompous,  tumid,  fastuous,  vainly  mag- 
nificent. 

TuRGiDiTY,  tur-jid'-e-te,  s.  State  of  being  swollen. 
Turkey,  tiir'-ke,   s.  270.      A  large  domestic  fowl 

brought  from  Turkey. 
TuRKOis,  tur-keeze',  s.  301.    A  blue  stone  numbered 

among  the  meaner  precious  stones. 
TuRKscAP,  tfirks-kap',  s.    An  herb. 
TuRM,  tflrm,  s.    A  troop. 

TuRMERicK,  tfir'-mer-ik,  8.  An  Indian  root  which 
makes  a  yellow  die. 

Turmoil,  tiir'-moil,  s.  492.  Trouble,  disturbance, 
harassing  uneasiness. 

To  Turmoil,  tur-moil',  v.  a.  To  harass  with  com- 
motion; to  weary,  to  keep  in  onquietness. 

To  Turn,  turn,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  circular  or  ver- 
tiginous motion ;  to  put  the  upper  side  downwards ;  to 
change  with  respect  to  position;  to  change  the  state  of 
the  balance;  to  bring  the  inside  out;  to  change  as  to  the 
posture  of  the  body;  to  form,  to  shape;  to  transform,  to 
metamorphose,  to  transmute;  to  ciiange,  to  alter;  to 
translate;  to  change  to  another  opinion  or  party  worse  or 
better,  to  convert,  to  pervert;  to  make  to  nauseate;  to 
make  giddy;  to  direct  to  a  certain  purpose  or  propension  ; 
to  double  in;  to  revolve,  to  agitate  in  the  mind;  to  drive 
from  a  perpendicular  edge,  to  blunt ;  to  apply;  to  reverse, 
to  repeal;  to  keep  passing  in  a  course  ot  exchange  or 
tralTick ;  to  retort,  to  throw  back ;  to  Turn  away,  to 
dismiss  from  service,  to  discard;  to  Turnback,  to  return 
to  the  hand  from  which  it  was  received;  to  Turn  off,  to 
dismiss  contemptuously;  to  deflect;  to  Turn  over,  to 
transfer;  to  Turn  to,  to  have  recourse  to;  to  be  Turned 
of,  to  advance  to  an  age  beyond;  to  Turnover,  to  refer; 
to  examine  one  leaf  of  the  book  after  another;  to  throw 
off  the  ladder. 

To  Turn,  turn,  v.  n.  To  move  round,  to  have  a  cir- 
cular or  vertiginous  motion;  to  sJiow  regard  or  anger, by 
directing  the  look  towards  any  thing;  to  move  the  body 
round;  to  change  posture;  to  depart  from  the  way,  to 
deviate;  to  alter,  to  be  changed,  to  be  transformed;  to 
become  by  a  change ;  to  change  sides ;  to  change  the 
mind,  conduct,  or  determination;  to  change  to  acid ;  to 
depend  on,  as  the  chief  point;  to  grow  giddy;  to  have  an 
unexpected  consequence  or  tendency  ;  to  Turn  away,  to 
deviate  from  a  proper  course;  to  Turn  off,  to  divcrtone's 
course. 

Turn,  turn,  S.  The  act  of  turning ;  meander,  w  inding 
way  ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  change,  vicissitude,  alteration ; 
change  from  the  original  intention  or  first  appearance ; 
action  of  kindness  or  malice;  reigning  inclination;  con- 
venience; the  form,  cast,  shape,  manner;  the  manner  of 
adjusting  the  words  of  a  sentence;  by  Turns,  one  after 
another. 

TiRNcoAT,  tarn'-kote,  s. 

or  principlps,  a  renegade. 
Turner,  tiiru'-ur,  s.  98.    One  whose  trade  is  to  turn. 
Turmkey,  turn'-kee,  s.    One  who  opens  and  locks  the 

doors  and  keeps  the  keys  of  a  prison. 
Turning,  tiirn -ing,  s.  410.  Flexure,  winding,  meander. 
Turnip,  ttirn'-jp,  s.    A  white  esculent  root. 
Turnpike,  tilirn'-pike,  s.    A  cross  of  two  bars  armed 

with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to 

hinder  horses  from  entering;  a  gate  erected  on  the  road 

to  collect  tolls  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  roads. 
TuRxsoL,  turn'-solc,  s.    A  plant. 
Turnspit,  turn -spit,  s.    He  who  anciently  turned  a 

.«ipit,  instead  of  which  jacks  are  now  generally  used.  A 

dog  used  for  this  purpose. 
Turnstile,  tiirn'-stile,  s.     A  turnpike ;  a  cross-bar 

turned  on  a  pin  to  let  foot  passengers  through,  and  prevent 

horses. 

Turpentine,  tur-pen-tlnc,  s.  149.  The  gum  exuded 
by  the  pine,  the  juniper,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind. 

Turquoise,  tur-kceze',  s.  301.  —  See  Tiirkois. 

Turpitude,  tflr'-pe-tude,  s.  463.  Essential  deformity 
of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions;  inherent  vilenes?,  badness. 

Turret,  tui'-rCt,  s.  99.     A  small  eminence  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  building,  a  little  tower. 
Rrr 


One  who  forsakes  his  party 


TWE 
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TWO 


559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fdU  83,  f^t  81 -m^  93,  m^t  95-plne  105,  pin  107-nA  162,  move  164, 

Twice,  twUe,  ad.    Two  times;  doubly;  it  is  often  used 
Ml  composition. 


TuuRETED,  tur'-ret-ed,  a.  Formed  like  a  tower,  rising 
like  a  tower. 

Ti  UTLE,  tiu-'-tl,  s.  405.  A  species  of  dove  ;  the  sea 
tortoise. 

TuscAX,  ti'is'-Ican,  a.    Denoting  the  rudest  of  the  five 

orders  of  Architecture. 
TLe;H,  tush,  interj.    An  expression  of  contempt. 
TrsK,  tusk,  s.     The  long  tooth  of  a  fighting  animal, 

the  tang,  the  holding  tooth. 
TrsKED,  tus'-k^d,  306'.  / 

TusKEY,  tas  -U,  210.  }         Furnished  with  tusks. 
Tit,  tut,  interj.    A  particle  noting  contempt. 
Tutelage,  tu-to-loje,  s.  90.    Guardianship,  state  of 

being  under  a  guardian. 
Tutelar,  tu -te-lar,  88.  / 

Tutelary,  tu-te-la-rc,  f  I^avnig  the  charge  or 
IJJsrtlianship  of  any  person  or  thing,  protecting,  defensive, 

Tutor,  tu'-ti'ir,  s.  160.  One  who  has  the  care  of  an- 
other's learning  and  morals. 

To  Tutor,  tu -tur,  v.  a.  To  instruct,  to  teach,  to 
document;  to  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

Tutorage, tu-tur-aje,s. 90.  The  authority  or  solemn- 
ity ot  a  tutor. 

Tutoress,  or  Tutress,  tu-tur-es,  or  tiV-tres,  s. 
Directness,  instructress,  governess. 

tS-  Tiie  general  way  of  writing  this  word  is  the  former 
but  the  more  analogical  is  certainly  ihe latter;  the  termina- 
tion or  has  a  masculine  import,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
dropped  in  the  leminine,  as  it  is  in  actress,  traitress,  suit- 
ress,  etc.  ' 

TuTTY,  tut'-te,  s.     A  sublimate  of  ziuk  or  calamine 

collected  in  the  furnace. 
Tuz,  tiiz,  s.    A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.    Not  in  use. 
Twain,  twane,  a.  Two, 

To  Twakg,  twang-,  v.  n.  To  sound  with  a  quick 
sharp  noise. 

TwA^G,  twang,  s.  85.  A  sharp  quick  sound;  an  affect- 
ed modulation  of  the  voice. 

TwAXGLiNG,  twang -ling,  a.    Contemptibly  noisy. 

To  TwATVK,  twangk,  v.  a.  85.    To  make  to  sound. 

'TwAS,  twoz.    Poetically  contracted  from  It  was. 

To  TwATTLE,  twot'-tl,  V.  Ti.  To  prate,  to  gabble,  to 
chatter. 

To  TwEAG,  or  Tweague,  tweg,  v.  a.    The  same  as 

to  tweak,  but  not  so  authorised  a  spelling. 
TwEAG,  or  TwEAGUE,  tweg,  s.    A  pinch,  a  squeeze 

betwixt  the  lingers.   Tbe  same  as  tweak,  but  a  ditferent 

spelling. 

To  Tweak,  tweke,  v.  a.  227.    To  pinch,  to  squeeze 

betwixt  the  lingers. 
To  Tm  EEDLE,  twec'-dl,  V.  a.  246.    To  handle  lightly 
(5=-  This  word  seems  formed  from  the  sound  of  certain 
sott  lengthened  notes  upon  the  fiddle,  and  therefore  very 
properly  used  by  Addison,  in  the  sense  of  ?i'//eef//(',  but  with 


V.  a.    To  touch  lightly.  —  See 


ad(  ition;il  propriety  and  humour;  where  he  says,  "A  liddler 
had  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lustv  young  fellows 
wJuuii  he  bad  tweedled  into  the  service.*"  The  sarcastic 
couplet  of  S»  ift, 

"  "Hs  strange  (here  should  such  difference  be 
"  'Twixt  tweedlii  dum  and  tweedlc  dee."  * 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the 
original  formation  of  this  whimsical  word. 
Tweezers,  twce-zuiz,  s.  240.     Nippers,  or  small 

puicers,  to  pluck  olf  hairs. 
Twelfth,  iwiAWi,  a.     Second  after  the  tenth,  the 

ordinal  of  twelve. 
TwELFT.r,  ,DK,  tw^lft//-tld,  s.  471.    The  twelfth  day 

after  (Jhris-tmas.  ^ 

Twelve,  tw^lv,  a.    Two  and  ten. 
Twelvemonth,  tw  <ir-,„Anf//,8.  473.    A  year,  as  con- 
Hihting  of  twelve  months. 

TwELVEFExcE,  tw^*! v'-p^;nse,  8.    A  shilling. 
TwELVEFENr^Y,  tw/.I v'-p^.i,-^.,  a.    Sold  for  a  shilling. 
I  WELVESCORE,  tw^lv -Hk(,n;,       Twelve  times  twenty. 
IwEixTiETH,  tw^n  -tc-<':f/e,  a.  279.    Twice  tenth. 
1 WKKTY,  twcn'-tc,  a.    Twice  ten. 


To  TwiDLE,  twl'-dl, 

Tweedle. 

Twig  twig,  s.  A  small  shoot  of  a  branch,  a  switch 
tough  and  long.  ' 

TwiGGEN,  twjg'-gln,  s.  383.    Made  of  twigs. 

Taviggy,  twig'-ge,  a.  383.    Full  of  twigs. 

Twilight,  twi'-lite,  s.  The  dubious  or  faint  li^ht 
\lew  *^  ^'^"'^^se  and  after  sunset,  obscure  light,  uncertain 

Twilight,  twl'-llte,  a.    Not  clearly  or  brightly  illu- 
minated, obscure,  deeply  shaded;  seen  by  twilight. 
Iwirv,  twin,  s.    One  of  two  children  born  at  a  birth- 

Gemini,  the  sign  of  the  zodiack.  ' 
To  Taviiv,  twin,  v.  n.    To  be  born  at  the  same  birth, 

to  bring  two  at  on.;e;  to  be  paired,  to  be  suited. 
Twixboriv,  twin-born,  a.    Born  at  the  same  birth. 
To  TwiXE,  twine,  v.  a.    To  twist  or  complicate  so  as 

to  unite  or  form  one  body  or  substance  out  of  two  or 

more;  to  unite  itself. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  n.    To  convolve  itself,  to  wran 

Itself  closely  about;  to  unite  by  interposition  of  parts'; 

to  wind,  to  make  flexures. 
Twine,  twine,  s.  A  tvHstcd  thread;  twist,  convolution; 

embrace,  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 
To  Twinge,  twinje,  v.  a.     To  torment  with  sudden 

and  short  pain  ;  to  pinch,  to  tweak. 
Twinge,  twinje,  s.     Short,  sudden,  sharp  pain;  a 

tweak,  a  pinch. 
TwiNK,  twingk,  s.    The  motion  of  an  eye,  a  moment. 

—  See  Twinkle. 
To  Twinkle,  tw!ngk'-kl,  v.  n.  405.    To  sparkle,  to 

flash  irregularly,  to  quiver ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eye  by 

turns;  to  play  irregularly.  ^  ^ 

Twinkle,  twingk'-kl,  405.  \ 

Tm  inkling,  twingk'-ling,  410.)       ^  ^-Parlvling  inter- 
mitting light;  amotion  of  the  eye;  a  short  space,  such 
as  is  taken  up  by  a  motion  of  the  eje. 
TwiNLiNG,  twiu'-ling,  s.  410.    A  twin  lamb,  a  lamb 

ot  two  brought  at  a  birth. 
TwiNNER,  twin'-nfir,  s.  98.    A  breeder  of  twins. 
To  Twirl,  twcrl,  v.  a.  108.    To  turn  round,  or  move 

by  a  quick  rotation. 
Twirl,  twerl,  s.  Rotation,  circular  motion;  twist 
convolution.  ' 
To  Twist,  twist,  v.  a.  To  form  by  complication,  to 
form  by  convolution;  to  contort,  to  writhe;  to  wreathe 
to  wind,  to  encircle  by  something  round  about;  to  unite 
by  intertexture^of  parts;  to  unite,  to  insinuate. 
To  Twist,  tM  ist,  v.  n.     To  be  contorted,  to  be  con- 


volved. 

Twist,  twist,  s.     Any  thing  made  by  convolution,  or 
Minding  two  bodies  together;  a  single  string  of  a  cord; 
a  cord,  a  string ;  coiitoi  tion,  writhe ;  the  manner  of  tw  isting. 
IwiSTER,    twist -fir,  s.  98.    One  who  twists;  a  rone- 
maker.  * 

T?  ^^^'^^  V'  °'         ^^fif^r,  to  flout,  to  reproach. 

To  Twitch,  twitsli,  v.  a.  To  pluck  with  a  quick 
motion,  to  snatch. 

Twitch,  twitsli,  s.  A  quick  pull;  a  painful  contraction 
of  the  fibres. 

TWITCHGRASS,  tAVitsli'-gias,  s.    A  plant. 

To  TwiTTKR,  twit'-tnr,  v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp  tre- 
mulous intermitted  noise;  to  be  suddenly  moved  witii  any 
inclination.  *' 

Twitter,  twit'-t&r,  s.  98.  Any  motion  or  disorder 
ot  passion. 

Twittletwattle,  twit'-tl-lwot-tl,  s.  Tattle,  gabble. 
A  cant  word. 

'TwiXT,  twlkst.    A  poetical  contraction  of  Betwixt. 
Two,  t(^('),  a.  10.    One  and  one. 

TwoKUGHD,  too-Sdjd,  a.  359.     Having  an  edge  on 

either  side. 
Twofold,  too'-fold,  a.  Double. 

VoHANUKi),  tiUZ-hand-^d,  a.  Large,  bulky,  enormous 
of  magnitude. 

TwoPEiVCE,  tfip'-pcnsc,  S.  A  small  coin.  — See  JIalfponnij. 


VAC  (  499  )  VAL 

n6r  167,  not  163  — tube  171,  tfib  172,  buU  173  —  611  299  — pSAnd  313— tAin  466,  this  469. 

A  state  of  wavering, 


See  Tie, 


To  Tye,  ti,  V.  a.    To  biiul.  —  See  Tie. 
Tie,  ti,  S-    A  knot,  a  bond  or  obligatiou. 
Tyger,  ti'-gi'ir,  s.  98.  —  See  Tiger. 
Ttl'KE,  tike,  s.   A  dog,  or  one  as  contemptible  as  a  dog. 
Ty3iBAt,  tlm'-bal,  s.  88.    A  kind  of  kettledrum. 
Tympaxum,  tlm'-pa-nura,  s.  A  drum,  a  part  of  the  ear. 
Ty3IPAa  y,  tlin'-pu-ne,  s.  A  kind  of  obstructed  flatulence 

that  swells  the  body  Tike  a  drum. 
Tyxy,  ti'-ne,  a.    Very  small. 

Type,  tipe,  s.  Emblem,  mark  of  something;  that  by 
which  something  future  is  prellgured;  a  stamp,  a  mark; 
a  printing  letter. 

T\picK,  tip'-ik,  508.       \         „  , ,         1  r 

T 5  '  '  1  ^1    "nn  (  Emblematical,  ligur- 

YPicAti,  tip  -e-kal,  aOy.  j  '  ^ 

ative  of  something  else. 
Typically,  tip'-e-kiil-e,  ad.    In  a  typical  manner. 
Typicalaess,  tip'-e-kal-nes,  s.     The  state  of  being 
typical. 

To  Typify,  tlp'-e-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  figure,  to  show- 
in  emblem. 

Typographer,  ti-pog^'-graf-ur,  s.  187.    A  printer. 

Typographical,  tip-6-graf-e-kiil,  a.  533.  Emble- 
matical, figurative;  belonging  to  the  printer's  art. 

Typographically,  tip-o-graf'-e-kal-e,  ad.  Emble- 
matically, iiguratively  ;  after  the  manner  of  printers. 

Typography,  ti-pog'-g;raf-e,  s.  187.  518.  Emble- 
matical, ligurative,  or  hieroglypuical  representation  ;  the 
art  of  priuliiig. 

Tyraxxess,  tir'-ra-nes,  s.  535.  A  she  tyrant. 

T YRAX X I c A L ,  ti - ran'-n e-k al , 

Tyranivick,  ti-ran'-nik,  187, 
acting  like  a  tyrant,  cruel,  desp'otick,  imperious. 

Tyranmcally,  ti-ran'-ne-kiil-e,  ad.  In  manner  of  a 
tyrant. 

Tyrakivictde,  ti-ran'-ne-side,  s.  143.  The  act  of 
killing  a  tyrant. 

To  TYRA^XISE,  tlr'-ran-lze,  v.  n.  To  play  the  tyrant, 
to  act  with  rigour  and  imperiousness. 

Tyraxxol'S,  tir'-ran-us,  a.  503.  Tyrannical,  despotick, 
arbitrary,  severe. 

Tyraxxy,  tir'-riin-e,  S.  503.  Absolute  monarchy  im- 
periously administered;  unresisted  and  cruel  power  ;  cruel 
government,  rigorous  command;  severity,  rigour,  in- 
clemency. 

TYP..AXT,  ti'-rant,  s.  544.  An  absolute  monarch  govern- 
ing imperiously;  a  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe  master. 
Tyre,  tire,  s.  —  See  Tire. 

Tyro,  tl'-ro,  s.  544.  One  yet  not  master  of  his  art, 
one  in  his  rudiments. 


a.     Suiting   a  tyrant. 


Vacancy,  va-kan-se,  s.  Empty  space,  vacuity ;  chasm, 
space  uiililled;  state  of  a  post  or  employment  when  it  is 
iinsupplied;  relaxation,  intermission,  time  unengaged; 
lisllessness,  emptiness  of  thought. 

Aacaxt,  va-kant,  a.  Empty,  unfilled,  void;  free, 
unencumbered,  uncroAvded ;  not  lilled  by  an  incumbent, 
or  possessor;  being  at  leisure,  disengaged;  thoughtless, 
empty  of  thought,  not  busy. 

To  Vacate,  va'-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  annul,  to  make 
void,  to  make  of  no  authority;  to  make  vacant,  to  quit 
possession  of;  to  defeat,  to  put  an  end  to. 

Vacatiox,  va-ka -shun,  S.  Intermission  of  juridical 
proceedings,  or  any  other  stated  employments,  recess  of 
courts  or  senates;  leisure,  freedom  from  trouble  or  per- 
plexity. 

Vaccine,  vak'-slne,  a.    Belonging  to  a  cow. 

tirThis  word  has  been  lately  introduced  to  express  that 
species  of  inoculation  which  infects  the  patient  with  what 
18  called  the  Cow  Pox.  It  is  said  that  this  operation  eradi- 
cates the  seeds  of  the  Small  Fox,  and  frees  the  patient 
from  being  liable  to  that  dangerous  malady. 


Vacillaxcy,  vas'-sil-an-se, 
fluctuation,  inconstancy. 

My  ear  tells  me  'the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  as  it  is  in  excellency;  and  till  good 
reasons  can  be  given  for  placing  tlie  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Entick,  I  shall 
concur  wiih  Dr.  Ash  in  accenting  the  first,  as  in  J  acUlate. 
—  See  Miscellany. 

Vacillate,  Tiis'-sll-ate,  v.  n.  91.  To  reel,  to  stagger. 
Vacillation,  v«as-sil-la -shun,  s.     The  act  or  state 

of  reeling  or  staggering. 
V'acuist,  Vilk'-ii-ist,  s.     A  philosopher  that  holds  a 

vacuum. 

Vacuatiox,  vak-ii-a'-shun,  s.  The  act  of  emptying. 
Vacitity,  va-ku'-e-te,   S.     Emptiness,  state  of  being 

unfilled  ;  space  unfilled,  space  unoccupied  ;  inanity,  want 

of  reality. 

^  Acuous,  vak'-u-us,  a.    Empty,  unfilled. 
Vacuum,  vak'-u-i"un,  s.  314.     Space  unoccupied  by 
matter. 

Vagabond,  vag'-a-bond,  a.     Wandering  without  any 

settled  habitation,  wanting  a  home ;  wandering,  vagrant. 
Vagaboxd,  vag'-a-bond,  s.    A  vagrant,  a  wanderer, 

commonly  in    a  sense   of  reproach ;    one  that  wanders 

illegally,  without  a  settled  habitation. 
\agary,  va-gii'-rc,  s.      A  wild  freak,   a  capricious 

frolick. 

Vagrancy,  va'-gran-se,  s.    A  state  of  wandering,  un- 
settled condition. 

va' -grant,  a.  88.    Wandering,  unsettled, 


Vagrant, 
vagabond, 
Vagrant,  va -grant. 

habitation. 
V  ague,  vag,  a.  337. 


S.     Vagabond,  man  unsettled  in 


Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond; 
unlixed,  unsettled,  undetermined. 
Vail,  vale,  s.  202.    A  curtain,  a  cover  thrown  over  any 
thing  to  be  concealed;  apart  of  female  dress  by  which  the 
face  is  concealed  ;  money  given  to  servants.   See  Pale, 
To  Vail,  vale,  v.  a.    To  cover. 

To  Vail,  vale,  v.  a.    To  let  fall,  to  sulferto  descend; 

to  let  fall  in  token  of  respect;  to  fall,  to  let  sink  in  fear, 

or  for  any  other  interest. 
To  Vail,  vsile,  v.  n.    To  yield,  to  give  place. 
Vain,  Tane,  a.  202.      Fruitless,  ineffectual ;  empty, 

unreal,  shadowy;  meanly  proud,  proud  of  petty  things ; 

showy,  ostentatious;  idle,  worthless,  unimportant;  false, 

not  true;  in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  to  no  end,  ineffectually. 
Vainglorious,  vane-glo'-re-usi,  a.    Boasting  vithout 

performances,  proud  in  ^disproportion  to  desert. 
Vainglory,   \ane-glo'-re,   s.     Pride  above  merit, 

empty  pride. 

Vaimly,  vane'-le,  ad.  Without  elTect,  to  no  purpose, 
in  vain;  proudly,  arrogantly  ;  idly,  foolishly. 

Vaiivness,  vane'-n6s,  s.    The  state  of  being  vain. 

Vaivode,  va'-Yod,  s.   A  prince  of  the  Dacian  provinces. 

Valance,  Tal'-lanse,  s.  The  fringes  or  drapery  hang- 
ing round  the  tester  and  head  of  a  bed. 

To  Valance,  Yal'-lanse,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with 
drapery. 

Vale,  Yale,  s.    A  valley;  money  given  to  servants. 
Valediction,  val-e-dlk'-shim,  s.    A  farewell. 
Valedictory,  val-c-dik'-tur-e,  a.  557.  Bidding  fare- 
well.—  See  Domestick. 
Valentine,  val'-en-tin,  s,  150.    A  sweetheart  chosen 

on  St.  Valentine's  day. 
Valerian,  va-le'-re-an,  s.    A  plant. 
Valet,  val'-et,  or  va-let',  s.    A  waiting  servant. 
Valetudinarian,  val-Ic-tu-de-na'-re-an,  s.  and  adj. 

A  person  uncommonly  careiul  of  his  health. 
Valetudinary,  val-le-tu -de-na-re,  used  only  as  an 

adjective.    Weakly,  sickly,  infirm  of  health. 
Valiant,  val'-yant,  a.  113.  535.    Stout,  personally 

puissant,  brave. 
Valiantly,  val'-yant-le,  ad.    Stoutly,  with  personal 

strength,  with  puissance. 
Valiantness,    var-yant-nes,  s.      Valour,  personal 

bravery,  puissance. 

11  rr  2 
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Valid,  val'-id,  a.  544.    Strong,  powerful;  efficacious,  Vaporish,  va-pfir-!sh,  a.  166.    Spienetick  hum'our- 
prevaleut;  haying  force,  weighty,  conclusive.  some.  >  »*.  xuw.    ispieneuck,  numour- 

VAr  OROUs,  Ta -pur-i' s,  o.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalatione, 
fumy  ;  windy,  flatulent.  ' 
Vapour  va-pur,  s.  314.  Any  thing  exhalable,  any 
thing-  that  miiighs  with  the  air;  wind,  flatulence:  fume, 
steam;  mental  fume,  vain  imagination;  diseases  caused 
by  flatulence,  or  by_^  diseased  nerves ;  melancholy,  spleen. 
10  Vapour,  ya-pur,  v.  n.  To* pass  in  a  vapour  or 
fume,  to  emit  fumes,  tc^fly  olf  in  evaporation ;  to  bully. 


Validity,  va-lid'-e-te,  s.  Force  to  convince,  certainty; 
value. 

Vallaacy,  val'-lan-se,  s.  A  large  wig  that  shades 
the  face.  ^Not  in  use.  It  ought  to  be  written  Valancy. 

Valley,  val'-le,  s.    A  low  ground  between  hills. 

Valorous,  val'-fli'-us,  a.  166.  Brave,  stout,  valiant. 
—  See  Domestick. 

V  alour,  yal'-iir,  s.  314.  Personal  bravery,  strength, 
prowess,  puissance,  stoutness. 

Valuable,  val'-u-a-bl,  a.  405.  Precious,  being  of 
great  price;  vvorthy,  deserving  regard. 

V  ALUATio:v,  val-u-a -shan,  s.  Value  set  upon  any  thing ; 
the  act  of  setting  a  value,  appraisement. 

Valuator,  val-u-a'-tur,  s.  521.  An  appraiser,  one 
who  sets  upon  any  thing  its  price. 

Value,  val'-u,  s.  335.  Price,  worth ;  high  rate ;  rate, 
price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  thing  bought. 

To  Value,  val'-u,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price; 
to  rate  highly,  to  have  an  high  esteem  for ;  to  appraise, 
to  estimate;  to  be  worth,  to  be  equal  in  worth  to ;  to 
reckon  at;  to  consider  with  respect  to  importance,  to 
hold  important;  to  equal  in  value,  to  countervail ;  to  raise 
to  estimation. 

Valueless,  val'-u-les,  a.    Being  of  no  value. 

Valuer,  yal'-u-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  values. 

^  ALVE,  valv,  s.  A  folding  door;  any  thing  that  opens 
over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel;  in  Anatomy,  a  kind  of 
membrane  which  opens  in  certain  vessels  to  admit  the 
blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  regress. 

Valvule,  val'-viile,  s.    A  small  valve. 

Vamp,  vamp,  s.    The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 

To  Vamp,  vamp,  v.  a.  To  piece  an  old  thing  with 
some  new  part. 

Hamper,  vamp'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  pieces  out  an  old 
thing  with  something  new. 

A'ampyre,  vam'-plre,  s.  Vampyres  were  imiginary 
beings ,  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  guilty  persons,  who 
tormented  the  living  by  sucking  their  blood  when  asleep 
Ihe  belief  of  these  beings  was  very  common  about  t 
century  ago  in  Poland  and  some  parts  of  Germany.— See 
Lmpire. 

Va]V,  van,  S.  The  front  of  an  army,  the  first  line 
any  thing  spread  wide  by  which  a  w  ind  is  raised,  a  fan 
a  wing  with  which  the  wind  is  beaten. 

Vancourier,  van-koor-yere,  s.  A  harbinger,  a  pre 
cursor. 

Vane,  vane,  s.  A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with 
the  wind. 

Vanguard,  van-^ard',  s.  The  front,  or  first  line  of 
the  army. 

Vanilla,  va-nll'-Ia,  s.    A  plant.    The  fruit  of  those 

plants  is  used  to  scent  chocolate. 
To  Vanish,  van'-ish,  v.  n.     To  lose  perceptible  ex 

istence;  to  pass  away  from  the  sight,  to  disappear;  to 

pass  away,  to  be  lost. 
Vanity,  van'-e-te,  s.    Emptiness,  uncertainty,  inanity 

fruitless   desire,   fruitless   endeavour;   trifling  labour, 

falsehood,  untruth;   empty  pleasure,  vain  pursuit,  idle 

show;  ostentation,  arrogance;  petty  pride,  pride  exerted 

upon  slight  giounds. 

To  VA^9^  ISH,  ^  angk'-wish,  v.  a.     To  conquer,  to 

overcome;  to  confute. 
V  AN(^i'ijjiif.;u,  van^;;k'-wish-iir,  s.  Conqueror,  subduer 
Vantage,  Viin'-tadje,  s.  90.    Gain,  profit;  superiority; 

opportunity,  ronyenience. 
Va\tbra8s,  \  j'mt'-br<'it<,  «,    Armour  for  the  arm. 
Vapid,  Viiji'-jd,  a.  511.    Dead,  having  the  spirit  cva 
poraled,  Hjiiriil 


to  brag. 

To  Vapour,  va-par,  v.  a.    To  eflfase,  to  scatter  in 

fume  or  vapour. 
Variable,  va-re-a-bl,  a.  405. 

inconstant. 
Variableness,  va'-re-a-bl-nes^ 

mutability;  levity,  inconstancy. 
Variably,  va-re-a-ble,  ad. 

inconstantly,  uncertainly. 
Variance,  va-re-anse, 

dissension. 


Changeable,  mutable, 
S.  Changeableness, 
Changeably,  mutably. 
Discord,  disagreement, 
Change,  mutation,  differ- 


Variegation,  va-re-e-ga-shan, s.  Diversity  ol 
Variety,  va-ri'-e-te,  s.  Change,  succession  of  o 


to  another., 
variety  is'  made 


Vapidity,  va-ind'-c-te,  s.    The  state  of  being  vapid. 
Vapidnkhs,  viip'-id-n^-n,  s.  The  state  of  being  spiiitlees 
or  mawkish. 

\apouer,  va  -pur  ur,  «.  98.  166.    A  boaster,  a  brag 
gjirt 

y)-  Tiinugh  Dr.  JohiiHon,  and  those  who  have  come  after 
him,  iiave  omitted  the  u  in  ihin  and  the  following  word, 
}vt  an  they  arc  both  foriiiativen  of  our  own,  they  ought 
uudoiibtedly  to  be  written  ^  upourer  and  /  apourinh. 


va-re-a -slifm 
encc  from  itself;  difl["ereuce,'  change  from  one  to  another; 
successive  change ;  in  Grammar,  change  of  termination 
ot  iioiins;  deviation;  Variation  of  the  compass,  deviation 
ot  the  magnetick  needle  from  parallel  with  the  meridian. 
tzr  Ihe  a  in  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word,  from  the 
lengtheuing  power  of  the  succeeding  vowels,  continues  long 
and  slender,  as  in  various.   The  same  may  be  observed  of 
variegation.   Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  a  in  these  two  words 
the  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  but  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  English  pronunciation.   See  Principles,  IVo.  534. 
To  Variegate,  va'-re-e-gate,  v.  a.  To  diversify;  to 
stain  with  different  colours. 

All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  placing  the  accent 
on  the  iirst  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all  sound  the  a  as 
in  va/y,  except  Mr.  EJphinston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
who  give  It  the  short  sound  as  in  carry.  That  so  great  a 
master  of  English  analogy  as  Mr.  Elphinston  should  here 
overlook  the  lengthening  power  of  the  vocal  assemblage  le, 
IS  not  a  little  surprising.   See  Principles,  i\o.  196 

f colours, 
one  thing 

ntermixture;  one  thing  of  many  by  which 
.  lade;   diliereuce,   dissimilitude;  variation, 

deviation,  change  from  a  former  state. 
Various,  va-re-us,  a.  314.    Diff"erent,  several,  mani- 
fold; changeable,  uncertain,  uufixed;  unlike  each  other; 
variegated,  divcrsilied. 
Variously,  va'-re-ils-le,  ad.    In  a  various  manner. 
Varlet,  vai'-let,  s.    Anciently  a  servant  or  footman; 

a  scoundrel,  a  rascal. 
Varletry,  var'-let-tre,  s.    Rabble,  crowd,  populace. 
Varnish,  var'-nlsli,  s.  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal, 

or  other  bodies,  to  make  them  shine ;  cover,  palliation. 
To  Varnish,  var'-nish,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  something 
shining;  to  cover,  to  conceal  with  something  ornamental; 
to  palliate,  to  hide  with  colour  of  rhctorick. 
Varnisiier,  var'-nish-ur,  s.    One  whose  trade  is  to 

varnish;  a  disguiser,  an  adorner. 
To  Vary,  va-re,  v.  a.     To  change,  to  make  unlike 
itself;  to  change  to  something  else;  to  make  of  dilferent 
kinds;  to  diversify,  to  variegate. 
To  Vary,  va -re,  v.  n.    To  be  changeable,  to  appear 
in  dilferent  forms,  to  be  unlike  each  other;  to  alter,  to 
become  unlike  itself;  to  deviate,  to  depart;  to  succeed 
each  other;  to  disagree,  to  be  at  variance;  to  shift  colours. 
Vary,  va-re,  s.    Change,  alteration.  Obsolete. 
Vascular,  vas'-ku-liir,  a.  88.     Consisting  of  vessela, 
full  of  vessels. 

Vase,  vazc,  s.    A  vessel  rather  for  ornament  than  use. 

Jw'  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
uilh  f}Usc,  etc.   1  have  unilormly  licanl  it  pronounced 

wilii  the  H  like  and  soinctiines,  by  people  of  relinement, 
with  the  a  like  air;  but  this,  being  too  relined  for  the 
general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott.  Ur.  lu  iirirk,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  a  long  and 
Hiender  as  I  ha\e  done,  but  with  the  «  as  in  case:  Mr. 
Smith  and  VV.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same  sound,  and  the 
the  sound  of  z;  and  Mr.  KIphiiistoii  houiuI.-.  it  as  ii  written 
vaiiz:  but  thiH,  as  Mr.  JXaies  justly  obser>c8,  is  an  alfccted 
pronunciation. 
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Belonging  to  a  plant 


Vassal,  Tus'-sal,  s.  88.    One  who  holds  by  the  will  of 
a  superiour  lord;  a  subject,  a  dependent;  a  servant,  one 
who  acts  by  the  will  of  another;  a  .slave,  a  low  wretch. 
Vassallace,  Tus'-sal-iije,  s.  90.  The  state  of  a  vassal 

tenure  at  Mill,  servitude,  slavery. 
V'ast,  vast,  a.  79.   Large,  great;  vitiously  great,  enor- 
mously extensive. 
Vast,  vast,  s.    An  empty  vraste. 
Vastation,  vas-ta'-slii'iii,  s.    Waste,  depopulation. 
Vastidity,  vas-tid'-e- te,  s.    Wideness,  immensity. 
Vastly,  vast'-le,  ad.    Greatly,  to  a  great  degree. 
Vastxess,  viist'-nes,  S.    Immensity,  enofjnous  greatness. 
Vasty,  vast'-e,  a.  Large. 
Vat,  vat,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  liquors  are  kept  in  an 

immature  state. 
Vaticide,  Vilt'-e-slde,  s.  143.    A  murderer  of  poets. 
To  Vaticinate,  va-tis'-se-iiate,  v.  n.    To  prophesy 

to  practi.ie  prediction. 
Val'LT,  Viiwlt,  or  vawt,  s.  .405.    A  continued  arch;  i 
cellar;  a  cave,  a  cavern;  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  I  in  this  word,  in  the  word 
vault,  to  leap,  and  all  their  compounds;  but  my  ear  grossly 
deceives  me  if  this  I  is  ever  suppressed,  except  in  tbe  sense 
of  a  cellar  for  wine,  etc.  In  this  I  am  supported  by  all  our 
orthoepists,  from  whom  the  sounds  of  the  letter  can  be 
gathered  ;  and  Mr.  Sco(t,  and  Mr.  Perry  preserve  the  I  in  every 
Avord  of  this  form.  This,  1  think,  is  not  agreeable  to  general 
usage  with  respect  to  the  exception  I  have  given;  though  I 
think  it  might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
especially  as  the  old  French  voulte,  the  Italian  volta,  and 
the  lower  Latin  valuta,  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
have  all  of  them  the  I;  nor  do  I  think  the  preservation  of  it 
in  the  word  in  question  would  incur  the  least  imputation 
of  pedantry. 

To  Vai'LT,  vuwlt,  V.  a.    To  arch,  to  shape  as  a  vault 

to  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  Vault,  vawlt,  v.  n.    To  leap,  to  jump;  to  play  the 

tumbler  or  posturemaster. 
Vault,  vawlt,  s.    A  leap,  or  jump. 
Vaultage,  vavFlt'-idjc,  s.  90.    Arched  cellar. 
Vaulted,  vawlt'-ed,  a.  Arched,  concave. 
Vaulteb,  vawlt'-ur,  s.98.  Aleaper,  a  jumper,  a  tumbler. 
Vaulty,  vawlt'-te,  a.  Arched,  concave. 
To  Vaunt,  vawnt,  v.  a.  216.  To  boast,  to  display  with 

ostentation. 

Mr.  Nares  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives  the  diph- 
thong in  this  word  and  avaunt  the  same  sound  as  in  aunt ; 
but  a  few  more  such  respectable  judges,  by  setting  the  ex- 
ample, would  reduce  these  words  to  their  proper  class;  till 
then  the  whole  army  of  lexicographers  and  speakers,  parti- 
cularly on  the  stage,  must  be  submitted  to,  214. 

To  Vaunt,  vawnt,  v.  n.  To  play  the  braggart,  to  talk 
with  ostentation. 

Vaunt,  vawnt,  s.    Brag,  boast,  vain  ostentation. 

Vaunt,  vawnt,  s.  214.    The  first  part.    Not  in  use. 

Vaunter,  vawnt'-ur,  s.    Boaster,  braggart. 

Vauntful,  vawnt'-ful,  a.    Boastful,  ostentatious. 

Vauntingly,  vawnt'-jng-le,  ad.  Boastfully,  ostenta- 
tiously. 

Vaward,  va'-ward,  s.  88.    Fore  part. 
Ubebty,  yu-ber-te,  s.    Abundance,  fruitfulnesg. 
Ubiety,  yu-bl'-e-te,  s.    Local  relation,  wherenesg. 
Ubiquitaby,  yu-blk'-we-ta-re,  a.  Existing  everywhere. 
Ubiquity,  yu-bik'-we-te,  s.    Omnipresence,  existence 

at  the  same  time  in  all  places. 
Udder,  fid'-dur,  s.  98.    The  breast  or  dugs  of  a  cow, 

or  other  large  animal. 
Veal,  vele,  s.    The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 
Vection,  vek'-shun,  )       „,       ,  . 

Vectitation,  vgk-t6-ta'-shfin,}  ""^^ 

ing,  or  being  carried. 
Vecture,  vck'-tslmrc,  s.  461.  Carriage. 
To  Veer,  vc're.  v.  n.    To  turn  about. 
To  Veer,  yv.rCj  v.  a.    To  let  out,  to  turn,  to  change. 
Vegetaeility,  ved-je-ta-bir-e  te,s.  Vegetable  nature. 
Vegetable,  v^'d'-je-ta-bl,  s.  Any  thing  that  has  growth 

without  sensation,  as  plants. 


s.  The  quality 
sprightly. 


Vegetable,  ved'-je-ta-bl,  a. 

having  the  nature  of  plants. 
To  Vegetate,  ved'-je-tate,  v.  n.    To  grow  as  plants, 
to  shoot  out,  to  grow  without  sensation. 

Vegetation,  Ted-je-ta'-shun,  s.  The  power  of  produc- 
ing the  growth  of  plants  ;  the  power  of  growth  without 
sensation. 

Vegetative,  ved'-je-ta-tlv,  a.  512.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  growing  without  life;  having  the  power  to  produce 
growth  in  plants. 

Vegetativeness,  ved'-je-ta-tlv-nes, 

of  producing  growth. 
Vegete,  ve-jete',  a.    Vigorous,  active, 
Vegetiye,  ved'-je-tlr,  a.  Vegetable. 
Vegetive,  ved'-je-tiv,  s.    A  vegetable. 

Vehemence,  ve'-lie-mense,  }  ,  „ 

,7  T/  ,  t     2     i'  >  s.    \iolence,  force;  ar- 

Vehemency,  ve  -he-men-se, )  '  ' 

dour,  mental  violence,  fervour. 

Vehement,  ve'-he-ment,  a.    Violent,  forcible ;  ardent, 

eager,  fervent. 

Vehemently,  ve'-lie-ment-le,  ad.  Forcibly;  pathe- 
tically, urgently. 

Vehicle,  ve -he-kl,  s.  '405.  That  in  which  any  thing 
is  carried ;  that  part  of  a  medicine  which  serves  to  make 
the  priucipal  ingredient  potable;  that  by  means  of  which 
any  thing  is  conveyed. 

To  Veil,  vale,  v.  n.  249.  To  cover  with  a  veil,  or 
any  thing  wich  conceals  the  face ;  to  cover,  invest ;  to  hide, 
to  conceal. 

Veil,  vale,  s.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face;  a  cover, a 
disguise. 

Vein,  vane,  s.  249.    The  veins  are  only  a  continuation 

of  the  extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected  back  again 
towards  the  heart,  and  uniting  their  channels  as  they  ap- 
proach it;  hollow,  cavity  ;  course  of  metal  in  the  mine ;  ten- 
dency or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius ;  favourable  moment ; 
humour,  temper;  continued  disposition ;  current,  <;ontinued 
production ;  strain,  quality ;  streak,  variegation. 

Veined,  vand,  359.  ) 
Veiny,  va -ne,  J 
gated. 

Velleity,  Tel-le'-e-te,  s.  The  lowest  degree  of  desire. 
To  Vellicate,  vel'-le-kate,  v.  a.  To  twitch,  to  pluck, 

to  act  by  stimulation. 
Vellication,  vel-le-ka -shun,  s.  Twitching,  stimulation. 
Vellum,  vel'-luin,  s.    The  skin  of  a  calf  dressed  for 

the  Avriter. 

Velocity,  ve-los'-e-te,s.  Speed,  swiftness,  quick  motion. 
Velvet,  vel'-vit,  s.  99.    Silk  with  a  short  fur  or  pile 
upon  it. 

Velvet,  vel'-vit,  a.    Made  of  velvet ;  soft,  delicate. 
Velure,  ve-lure',  S.    Velvet.    An  old  word. 
Venal,  ve'-nal,  a.  88.  Mercenary, prostitute; contained 
in  the  veins. 

Venality,  ve-nal'-e-te,  s.  Mercenariness,  prostitution. 
Venatick,  ve-nat'-ik,  a.  509.    Used  in  hunting. 
Venation,  ve-na -shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting. 
To  Vend,  vend,  v.  a.    To  sell,  to  olfer  to  sale. 
Vendee,  vSn-dee',  s.    One  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold. 
Vender,  vend'-ur,  s.  98.    A  seller. 
Vendible,  vend'-e-bl,  a.  405.    Saleable,  marketable. 
Vendieleness,  vend'-e-bl-nes,  s«    The  state  of  being 
saleable. 

Venditation,  ren-de-ta'-shun,  s.    Boastful  display. 
Vendition,  ven-dish'-fin,  s.     Sale,  the  act  of  selling. 
To  Veneer,  ve-neer',  v.  a.    To  make  a  kind  of  mar- 
quetry or  inlaid  work. 

^  This  word  i.s,  by  cabinet-makers,  pronounced  feneer; 

but  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  scholar  will  lose  no  credit 

by  pronouncing  the  word  as  it  is  written.   See  Boatswain. 

Venefice,  ven'-e-fis,  s.  142.  The  practice  of  poisoning. 

Veneficial,  ven-e-fish'-al,  a.  Acting  by  poison,  be- 
witching. 

Veneficiously,  v^n-e-fish'-fls-le,  ad.    By  poison. 
Venemous,  vSn'-e-mus,  a.  Poisonous. 


Full  of  veins;  streaked,  varie- 
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general  corruption 


To  Vexexate,  ven'-e-nate,  v.  a.  To  poison,  to  infect 
with  poison. 

tSr  III  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  accented  this 
word  on  the  lirst  syllable,  contrary  to  the  example  of  Dr 
Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Sheridan;  but  upon  a  revisal 
of  the  various  analogies  of  accentuation,  was  inclined  to  think 
this  accentuation  somewhat  doubtful.  The  word  veneno, 
Irom  whh'h  this  is  formed,  has  the  penultimate  long  ;  and 
in  verbs  ot  this  termination,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and 
preserving  the  same  number  of  syllables,  we  often  preserve 
the  same  accent,  as  hi  arietate,coacervate,  denigrate  etc  ; 
but  this  is  so  olteu  neglected  in  favour  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent,  as  in  decorate,  defatigate,  delegate,  desolate 
etc.  that  general  usage  seems  evidently  leaning  to  this  side; 
and  as  in  perpetrate  and  emigrate,  from  perpetro  andemi- 
gro,  where  the  penultimate  vowel  is  doubtful,  we  always  place 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate;  so  in  this  and  similar 
■words,  where  custom  does  not  decide,  I  would  always  re- 
commend a  similar  accentuation.  See  Principles, No. 503, /z. 
Vexenatiotv,  ven-e-na -shun,  s.  Poison,  venom. 
^  EXEA  E,  \  e-nene', 
Vexexose,  ven-e-nose',  427 
Vexerable,  Ten'-er-a-bl,  a.  405.  555.  To  be  regard- 
ed with  awe,  to  Le  treated  with  reverence. 
Vexerably,  yen'-er-a-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  ex- 
cites reverence. 
To  A  EXERATE,  Ten'-cr-atc,  v.  a.     To  reverence,  to 

treat  with  veneration,  to  regard  with  awe. 
Veneratiox,  Ten-er-ci'-sliun,  s.  Reverent  regard,  aw- 
lul  respect. 

1  EXERATOR,  ven'-ei'-a-tui',  s.  521.  Reverencer. 
\exereal,  Ye-ne'-re-al,  a.    Relnting  to  love;  to  a  cer- 
tain disorder;  consisting  of  copper,  called  Venus  by  chymists. 
Vexereous,  ve-nc'-re-as!,  a.    Libidinous,  lustful. 
Vexery,  ven'-er-e,  s.  555.  The  sport  of  hunting.  Little 

used  in  this  sense.   The  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
Iexev,  ve'-ne,  s.    A.  bout,  a  turn.    Out  of  use. 
Vexesectiox,  ve-ne-s6k'-s]iun. 

act  of  opening  a  vein,  phlebotomy 
To  A  Exge,  veiije,  v.  a.    To  avenge,  to  punish. 
Vexgeaxce,  veu'-janse,  s.  244,  Punishment,  penal  re- 
tribution, avengement;  it  is  used  in  familiar  language,  to 
with  a  lengeaiice,  is  to  do  with  vehemence;  what  a 


a.  Poisonous,  venomous. 


Blood-letting,  the 


<lo 


Vengeance,  emphatically  What  *? 
A  ExGEFUL,  venje'-ful,  a.    Vindictive,  revengeful 
Vemale,  V(;'-ne-a-bI 

a 


■^  ExiAL,  T(V-nc-al,  88. 


Pardonable,  susceptive  of 
pardon,  excusable;  permitted,  allow ed. 
\  EMALXEss.  ve'-ne-al-nGs!,  s.  State  of  being  exsusable 
\exisox,  Tcn'-zn,   or  yCn'-e-zn,  s.    Game,  beast  of 
chase,  the  llcsh  of  deer, 

j^r  A  shameful  corruption  of  this  word  by  entirely  sinkin 
the  i,  has  reduced  it  to  two  syllables.  Mr.  Siieridan  pr( 
nounces  it  in  tiiree ;  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  it  in  three,  but  tells 
»iH  it  is  usually  heard  in  two.  Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both  ways 
Mr.  Perry  only  as  it  Is  contracted;  and  Mr.  KIplunston  sup 
poses  the  i  in  this  word,  as  much  lost  as  in  business. 

It  is  highly  probable  this  corruption  is  of  long  standing; 
for  though  Shakespeare,  in  yls  You  JAke  It,  says, 
"Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison!''' 
Vet  Chapman  pronounces  this  word  in  two  syllables, 
"To  our  ven'soii's  store 
"We  added  wine  till  we  could  wish  no  more." 
And  Dryden  after  him, 

"lie  for  the  feast  prepar'd 
,,,  portions  with  the  veu'son  shar'd." 

lo  fheso  instances  we  may  add  an  excellent  poet  of  our 
ow  u  lime  :  * 

'^'Gorgoniiis  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 
'Like  a  lat  h(|ual)  upon  a  t'liinese  fan  : 
I'lle  HuuirH  far  olf  Ih'  anticipated  joy; 
lurlle  and  vcnsoii  all  his  thougliis  employ." 
Poetry  will  ever  consider  this  word,  like  many  others,  ci 
^'"■'■.  •'^"'.^"'•^•i:.^''.'"'^"  Hyllables;  but  Holenin  prose,  such 


  "jiiiioies;  1)111  Holeniii  iirose,  such  an 

the  language  of  Scripture,  will  always  give  the  word  its  due 
length.  For  however  we  may  be  accustomed  to  hear 
HI  common  converHation,  «hat  disguM,  would  it  not  give  u. 
to  hear  thin  word  mi  (he  pulpit,  wlieu  Isaac  says  tohiaMon: 
",Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  (hec,  thy  weapons,  (|,y  nuiver, 
and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  lake  me  some 

In  short,  my  opinion  Is,  that  this  word,  in  spite  of  fbc 


ly]l^lfLTJT'"\  ""^^^  ^^''■^y^  pronounced  in  three 

bi'SI^'o'^tie  po'tt  ""•^  ^^^^      contraction  .hould 

Venom,  vc-n'-ilm,  s.  168.  Poison. 

Venomous,  ven'-iira-fis,  a.  Poisonous,  malignant,  mis- 
chievous. '       °  ' 

Vexomoisly,  ven'-fira-fis-y,ad.  Poisonously,  miscliiev- 
ously,  malignantly.  ' 

V  exomousxess,  v^n'-fim-ns-ngs,  s.  Poisonouaness,  ma- 
lignity. '  ' 

Vext,  vent,  s.  A  small  aperture,  a  hole;  a  spiracle; 
passage  out  from  secrecy  to  publick  notice;  the  act  of 
sale""^ '  passage  ;  discharge,  means  of  discharge ; 

To  Vent,  vent,  v.  a.    To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture ; 
to  Jet  out,  to  give  way  to;  to  utter,  to  report;  to  emit,  to 
pour  out;  to^  publish  ;  to  sell,  to  carry  to  sale. 
\  ExjAGE,  veil  -tidje,  s,  90.    One  of  the  small  holes  of 
a  flute. 

Venter,  vgn'-tfir,  s.  98.    Any  cavity  of  the  body ;  the 

abdomen;  M'omb,  a  mother. 
Ventiduct,  ven'-te-dukt,  s.    A  passage  for  the  wind. 
To  Ventilate,  vOn'-te-late,  v.  a.    To  fan  with  wind; 

to  winnow,  to  fan ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 
Ventilation,  ven-te-la -shim,  s.  The  act  of  fanning; 

the  state  of  being  fanned;  vent,  utterance;  refrigeration. 
Ventilator,  T£Mi'-te-la-ttlr,  s.  521.     An  instrument 
contrived  by  Dr.  Hale  to  supply  close  places  with  fresh  air. 
Ventosity,  ven-tos'-e-te,  s.  Windiness. 

V  entricle,  ven'-tre-kl,s.  405.  The  stomach;  any  small 
cavity  in  an  animal  body,  particularly  those  of  the  heart. 

VEr^TRiLOQUiST,  v6n-tril'-lo-kM  ist,  s.  518.  One  who 
speaks  in  siif-h  a  manner  as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue 
from  Jus  belly. 

Vextrilo9uy,  ven-tril'-6-liwe,  s.  548.    Sneaking  In- 

vvardly  as  from  the  belly. 
Venture,  ven'-tshure,  s.  461.  A  hazard,  an  undertak- 
ing ot  chance  and  danger;  chance,  hap;  the  thing  put  to 
hazard,  a  stake ;  at  a  \'entui  e,  at  hazard,  without  much 
coitsuleration,  without  any  thing  more  than  the  hope  of  a 
lucky  chance.  ' 

To  \exture,  ven'-tshure,  v.  n.    To  dare;  to  run  ha- 
zard; to  Venture  at,  to  Venture  on  or  upon,  toengagcin, 
or  make  attempt  M^iiiiout  any  security  of  success. 
To  \enture,  vSn'-tshiire,  v.  a.  To  expose  tol 

to  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 
Venturer,  ven'-tshiir-ur,  s.  555.    He  who  ventures. 

V  EXTUROus,  vcn'-tshur -us,  a.  314.    Daring,  bold,  fear- 
ready  to  run  hazards 


i  hazard ; 


Daringly,  fear- 
Boldness,  wil- 


izc,  V.  n.  To  use  many  words. 


less 

Vexturou'sly,  vea'-tshur-fis-le,  ad. 
lessly,  boldly. 

Vex turousx  ess,  vcn'-tshiir-i'is-nes, 
lingness  to  hazard. 

Veracity,  ve-ras'-e-te,  s.  Moral  truth,  honesty  of  re- 
port; physical  trutli,  consistency  of  report  with  lat  t. 

Veracious,  ve-ra-shiis,  a.  357.    Obser\ant  of  truth. 

Verb,  verb,  s.  A  part  of  speech  signifying  existence,  or 
some  modilication  thereof,  an  action,  passion. 

Verbal,  verb'-al,  a.  88.  Spoken,  not  written;  oral, 
uttered  by  mouth;  consisting  in  mere  words;  literal,  hav- 
ing word  answering  to  word ;  a  Verbal  noun  is  a  noun 
used  as  a  \  erb. 

To  Verbali/k,  ver'-lial- 
to  protract  a  discourse. 
tCf-  This  word  is  certainly  useful  in  this  sense,  as  we  have 

no  other  active  or  neuter  verb  to  express  being  verbose : 

but  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  may  be iioTess iisefnl| 

ind  that  is,  when  we  Mailt  to  express  tJie  forming  of  a  noun 

nto  a  \erb,  as  from  arm,  to  arm,  etc. 

V  erbality,  v^T-hal'-e-te,  S.    Mere  bare  words. 
Vicrhally,  vCr'-bal-e,  ad.    In  words,  orally;  vordfor 

word. 

Vkubatim,  >(';r-ha'- t?ni,  ad.    Word  for  word. 

l  o  V  KuiiKRATE,  ver'-hri-atc,!).  a.  94.  To  beat^to  strike. 

V  i;rbi:uatio\,  vOr-ber-ii'-shrin,  s,    HIows,  beating. 

V  EiiBosK,  v^r-hoeie',  «.  427.  Kxuberant  in  words,  prolix, 
tculious  by  iniijliplinl^  of  words. 

ERMosiTY,  \f  r-l)os -e-te,  a.  Exuberance  of  words, 
much  empty  talk. 
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Verdaxt,  ver'-dant,  a 


s.  Probabil- 


Green. 

VERDEREu«ver'-der-fir,  s.  555.  An  officer  in  the  forest 
"\  EUDICT,  ver'-ilikt,  The  determination  of  the  jury  de- 
clared to  the  juuj^e  ;  declaration,  decision,  judgment,  opinion 
VerdigrI!!,  Tcr'-flc'-grecs!,  s.  112.  The  rust  of  brass 
1  have  in  thin  word  corrected  Dr.  Johnson,  by  compar 
ing  him  with  himsnlf.  If  Ambergris  is  spelt  wiihout  th( 
iinal  e,  this  letter  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in  f  erdegris 
as  both  words  deri\  e  their  last  syllable  from  exactly  the 
same  origin. 

Verditure,  ver'-dc-ture,  s.    The  faintest  and  palest 
green. 

Verdure,  \  er'-jure,  s.  461.  376.  Green,  green  colour 
Verdlrous,  Yer'-ju-rfis,  a.  114.    Green,  covered  with 
green. 

Verecuxd,  ver'-e-kdnd,  a.     Modest,  bashful.  See 

Fucund. 

^  ERGE,  verje,  s.  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod, 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority ;  the  mace  of  a  dean 
the  brink,  the  edge,  the  utmost  border;  in  Law,  verge  is 
the  compass  about  the  king's  court,  bounding  thejurisdic 
tion  of  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household. 

To  Verge,  verje,  v.  n.    To  tend,  to  bend  downward 

Merger,  Ter'-jiir,  s.  98.  He  who  carries  the  mace  be- 
fore the  dean. 

Veridical,  re-rid'-e-kal,  a.    Telling  truth. 

Verification,  ver-e-fc-kci'-shttn,  s.  Confirmation  by 
argument,  evidence. 

To  Verify,  ver'-e-fi,  v.  a.  To  justify  against  the 
charge  of  jFalsehood,  to  confirm,  to  prove  true. 

Verily,  ver'-e-le,  ad.  In  truth,  certainly  ;  with  great 
confidence. 

Verisimilar,  rer-e-sim'-e-lur,  a.  88.  Probable,  likely 

Verisimilitude,  ver-e-sim-mir-e-tiide.  i  _ 

Verisimility,  ver-e-slra-mU'-c-te, 
ity,  likelihood,  resemblance  of  truth. 

Veritable,  ver'-e-ta-bl,  a.  405.  True,  agreeable  to  fact. 

'\erity,  vei'-e-te,  s.  Truth,  consonance  to  the  realitj 
of  things;  a  true  assertion;  a  true  tenet;  moral  truth, 
agreement  of  the  words  with  the  thoughts. 

Verjuice,  \  er-jQs,  s.  Acid  litiuor  expressed  from  crab- 
apples. 

Vermicelli,  Ter-me-tshcr-e,  s.  A  paste  rolled  and 
broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 

This  word  is  perfectly  Italian,  and  may  be  pardoned  in 
irregularity,  because,  like  several  otherforeign  words, being 
confined  to  a  small  circle,  they  are  like  so  many  excrescen 
ces  on  the  surface  of  the  language,  which  disfigure  without 
corrupting  it.   See  Principles,  j\o.  338. 

Vermicular,  ver-mik'-ii-lar,  o.  88.  Acting  like  a  worm, 

continued  from  one  part  to  another. 
To  Vermiculate,  ver-mik'-u-late,  v.  a.    To  inlay 

to  work  in  chequer  work.  ' 
VERMicuLATiojf,  vgr  niik-u-la -shiiH,  s.  Continuation 

of  motion  from  one  part  to  another. 
Vermicule,  ver'-rae-kule,  s.    A  little  grub. 
Vermiculous,  "ver-mik'-u-las,  a.    Full  of  grubs. 
Vermiform,  Ter-me-form,  a.    Having  the  shape  of 

a  worm. 

Vermifuge,  ver'-me-fiidjc,  s, 
stroys  or  expels  worms. 

Vermil,  ver'-mil,  \ 

Vermilion,  ver-mll-yun,  113.)  T^e  cochineal, 
a  grub  of  a  particular  plant ;  factitious  or  native  cinnabar 
sulphur  mixed  with  mercury  ;  any  beautiful  red  colour. 

To  Vermilion,  \  er-mil'-yun,  v.  a.    To  die  red. 

Vermin,  Ter'-min,  s.  140.    Any  noxious  animal. 

Verminous,  vgr'-mln-us,  a.  Tending  to  vermin,  dis- 
posed to  breed  vermin. 

Vermiparous,  Ygr-mij/-pa-rus,  a.    Producing  worms. 

Vernacular,  Y^r-nak'-u-lar,  a.  Native,  of  one's  own 
country. 

Vernal,  T^r'-nal,  o.  88.    Belonging  to  the  spring. 
Vernant,  Tcr'-nant,  s.    Flourishing  as  in  the  spring. 
Versability,  ver-sa-bil'-e-te,  \ 

Versableness,  Ter'-sa-bl-n^s,)  *•  ^P^^^^^  be  turned 
or  wound  any  way.  ' 


Versal,  Ter'-sal 

total,  wh((Ie. 
Versatile,  ver'-sa-tll,  a 


VES 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  Tnis  469. 

88.     A  cant  word  for  Universal ; 
145.    That  may  be  turned 


s.     A  versifier,  a 


Any  medicine  that  de- 


round;  changeable^  variable;  easily  applied  to  a  new  task. 
Versatileness,  ver'-sa-iil-nes,i 

Versatility,  Ter-sa-til'-^-t^,  }  ^^'^  '^''''^''^  ''^ 

being  versatile. 

\  ERSE,  verse,  s.  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  succes- 
sion of  sounds,  and  number  of  feet ;  a  section  or  paragraph 
of  a  bonk  ;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  language  ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

To  he  Versed,  vOrst,  v.  n.  359.  To  be  skilled  in,  to 
be  acquainted  with. 

Verseman,  YCrs'-raan,  s.  88.    A  poet,  a  writer  in  verse. 

Versification,  ver-se-fe-ka -shfln,  s.  The  art  or 
practice  of  making  verses. 

Versificatou,  ver-se-fe-ka'-tur. 

Versifier,  Yei*'-se-fl-rir,  183. 
maker  of  verses  with  or  without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

To  Versify,  ver'-sc-fi,  v.  n.    To  make  verses. 

To  Versify,  vev'-se-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  relate  in  verse. 

\ersion,  ver'-shiin,  ff.  Change,  transformation;  change 
of  direction;  translation;  the  act  of  translating. 

\  ert,  Yert,  s.  Every  thing  that  grows  and  bears  a  green 
leaf  within  the  forest. 

Vertebral,  Y^r'-te-bral,  a.  88.  Relating  to  the  joints 
of  the  spine. 

Vertebre,  Y6i'-te-bur,  s.    A  joint  of  the  back. 

fj-  This  w  ord  is  perfectly  anglicised,  and  therefore  onj^bt 
to  have  its  last  syllable  pronounced  according  to  English 
analogy,  like  centre,  scejvre,  mitre,  etc.  See  Principles,  ]\o. 
llti.  Thereis  a  commonmistakein  the  use  of  the  Latin  word 
from  vyliich  this  is  derived,  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  rectify.  Vertebra  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  signify  the 
whole  collection  of  joints  which  form  the  back  bone,  while 
in  reality  it  means  only  one  of  those  joints;  the  plural  is 
vertebrae,  and  this  ought  to  be  used  for  the  whole  spine,  if 
we  denominate  it  by  a  Latin  word  ;  but  if  we  speak  English, 
it  ought  to  be  vertebres,di\nl  pronounced  as  if  written  verteburtt. 

Vertex',  ver'-teks,  s.  Zenith,  the  point  overhead;  the 
top  of  a  hill. 

Vertical,  ver'-te-kal,  a.  88.  Placed  in  the  zenith; 
placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Verticality,  ver-te-kal'-e-te,  s.  The  state  of  being 
in  the  zenith. 

Vertically,  Ycr'-te-kal-e,  ad.    In  the  zenith. 

Verticity,  Yer-tis'-e-te,  s.  The  power  of  turning,  cir- 
cumvolution, rotation. 

Vertiginous,  Yer-tid'-jm-ils,  a.  Turning  round,  rotary; 

giddy.  ^ 
V  ertigo,  Yer-ti  go,  Yfir-te -go,  or  Yer -te-go,  s.  112. 

A  giddiness,  a  sense  of  turning  in  the  head. 

This  word  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as 
serpigo  and  lentigo.  If  we  pronounce  it  learnedly,  w  e  must 
place  the  accent  in  the  first  manner,  303.  If  we  pronounce 
it  modishly,  and  wish  to  smack  of  the  French  or  Italian,  we 
must  adopt  the  second;  but  if  we  follow  the  genuine  English 
analogy,  we  must  pronounce  it  in  the  last  manner.  Sec  Prin- 
ciples, No.  112. 

The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are,  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Bailey,  and  Entick ;  for  the  second. 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston;  and 
for  the  third,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  and  Penning.  This  too  was  Swifts  pronunciation, 
as  we  see  by  Dr.  Johnson's  quotation  : 

"And  that  old  vertigo  in's  head, 
"Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead." 

In  this  word  we  see  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to  its  true 
centre  in  its  own  language.  Vertigo  wiih  the  accent  onthe  /,and 
I  bat  pronounced  long  as  in  title,  has  so  Latin  a  sound  that 
we  scarcely  think  M  e  arc  speaking  English  :  this  makes  us 
the  more  readily  give  into  the  foreign  sound  of  i,  as  \u fa- 
tigue. This  sound  a  correct  English  ear  is  soon  weary  of, 
and  settles  at  last  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  with 
the  i  sounded  as  in  indigo,  portico,  etc. 

Vervain,  208.  /   ?  ,  - 

VERVINE,HO.r^'-^"''*'  ^^^"t- 

\ery,  ver-e,  a.  True,  real ;  having  any  qualities,  com- 
monly bad,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  note  things  empha- 
tically, or  eminently ;  same. 

Very,  ver'-e,  or/.  In  a  great  degree,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

To  Vesicate,  Y^-s'-se-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  blister. 


YIB 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdU  83,  fa£  81 
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93,  m^£  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  ni  1C2,  mSve  164, 


Blistering,  separation 
A  blistering  me 


^  EMCATio^,  Ycs-e-ka'-shun,  s. 

of  the  cuticle.  ,    ,  ,  ,    ,  , 
Vesicatory,  vc-s!k'-a-tur-e,  s.  512. 

diciue. —  See  Domestic!;. 
Vesicle,  vCs'-e-kl,  s.  405.    A  small  cuticle,  filled  or 

inflated.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Vesicular,  Te-slk -u-lar,  a.  88.    Hollow,  full  of  small 

interstices^. 

Vesper,  Yes'-pur,  s.  98.  The  evening'star,  the  evening. 

Vespers,  Tes'-piirz,  s.    The  evening  service. 

Vespertine,  ves'-pur-tlne,  a.  149.  Happening  or 
coming  iu  the  ^evening. 

Vessel,  ves'-sil,  s.  99.  Any  thing  in  which  liquids  or 
other  things  are  put;  the  containing  parts  of  an  animal 
body;  any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are  carried  ou 
the  water ;  any  capacity,  any  thing  containing. 

Vest,  Ttst,  s.    Au  outer  garment. 

To  Vest,  rest,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  deck,  to  enrobe ;  to 
dress  in  a  long  garment ;  to  make  possessor  of,  to  invest 
with;  to  place  iu  possefcsion. 
Vestal,  ves'-tal,  s.    A  pure  virgin. 
Vestal,  ves'-tal,  a.  88.    Denoting  pure  virginity 
Vestibule,  ves'-te-bule,  s.  The  porch  or  first  entrance 
of  a  house. 

"This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn. 
"The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule. 


Youn, 

Footstep,  mark  left  behind  in 


Vestige,  ves'-tldje,  s 

passing.        ^   ^  ^ 
%  ESTaiENT,  Test-ment,  s.    Garment,  part  of  dress. 
Vestry,  ves'-tre,  s.    A  room  appendant  to  the  church 

in  which  the  sacerdotal  garments  nnd  consecrated  things 

are  reposited;  a  parochial  assembly  commonly  convened 

in  the  vestry. 

^  ESTURE,  ves'-tshure,  S.  461.    Garment,  robe ;  dress 

habit,  external  form. 
Vetch,  vetsh,  s.    A  plant. 

Vetchy,  Tctsh'-e,  a.    Made  of  vetches,  abounding  in 

vetches.      ^  ^  ^ 
Veteran,  Tet'-ur-an,  s.  88.    An  old  soldier,  a  man 

long  practised. 

Veteran,  vet'-ur-an,  a.  Long  practised  in  war,  lonsr 
experienced. 

Veterinary,  vet'-er-e-na-re,  a.    Belonging  to  cattle, 
i  particularly  horses  ;  from  the  Latin  veterinarius,  a  farrier 
a  horse-doctor. 

I  have  adopted  this  word  from  a  prospect  of  its  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  language.  As  a  college  is  founded  in 
Loudon  for  studying  the  disf-ases  to  Avhich  that  useful  aui- 
mal,  the  horse,  is  liable,  the  name  of  Veterinary  College 
must  come  into  general  use,  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
place  in  our  dictionaries.  Ash  is  the  only  lexicographer  who 
has  it. 

To  Vex,  veks,  v.  a.  To  plague,  to  torment,  to  harass ; 

to  disturb,  to  disquiet;  to  trouble  with  slight  provocations 
Vexation,  vek-sa'-shuii,  s.    The  act  of  troubling ;  the 

state  of  being  troubled,  uneasiness,  sorrow ;  the  cause  of 

trouble  or  uneasiness;  au  act  of  harassing  by  law;  a  slight 

teasing  trouble. 

Vexatious,  vek-sa'-shus,  a.  314.  Afflictive,  trouble- 
some, causing  trouble;  full  of  trouble,  full  of  uneasiness 
teasing,  slightly^  troublesome.  ^ 

VexaTIOUSLY,  Tck-sa -shiis-le,  ad.  Troublesomely,  un- 
easily. 

Vexatiousness,  Y^k-sa'-shus-nSs,  s.  Troublesomeness, 
uneasiness. 

Vexer,  Y^iks'-fir,  S.  98.    He  who  vexes. 

L'glily,  fi^'-lc-le,  ad.    Filthily,  with  deformity. 

UcLiMi^s,  uf^'-le-nfis,  s.  Deformity,  contrariety  to  beauty; 
turpitude,  loathsomenes.",  moral  depravity. 

Ugly,  ug"'-le,  a.  Deformed,  offensive  to  the  eight, 
contrBr^^  \n  beautiful. 

Vial,  vi'-ul,  s.  88.    A  small  bottle. 

\  IA^D,  >j'-iiinl,  R.  88.    Food,  meat  dres.scd. 

Viaticum,  Yl-at'-e-kiim,  s.  116.  Provision  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  the  la«t  ritCH  used  to  prepare  the  passing  soul  for 
ils  (kparltire. 

To  Niijhate,  Yl'-bratc,  «.  a.  91.  To  brandish,  to  move 
to  and  i'ru  with  quid  motion ;  to  make  to  quiver. 


To  V  ibrate,  vl'-Lrate,  v 

or  to  and  fro;  to  quiver.' 
Vibration,  Ti-bm-sliim,  s.  138. 


n.    To  play  op  and  down, 


The  act  of  moving, 
or  being  moved  with  quick  reciprocations,  or  returns. 
A  ibratory,  VI  -bra-tur-c,  s.     Vibrating  continually. 

^  For  the  sound  of  the  o,  see  Domestick;  and  for  the 
accent,  see^  Frmciples,  Ko.  512. 

Vicar,  Yik'-ar,  s.  88.  138.  The  incumbent  of  an  ap- 
propriated or  impropriated  benefice;  one  who  performs  the 
functions  of  another,  a  substitute. 

Vicarage,  Tik' i-ir-idje,  s.  90.    The  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

Vicarial,  vl-ka'-re-al,  a.    Belonging  to  a  vicar. 

Vicarious,  Yi-ka -re-fis,  a.  138.  Deputed,  delegated, 
acting  in  the  place  of  another. 

ViCARSHip,  Yik'-ftr-slilp,  s.    The  office  of  a  vicar. 

Vice,  Yise,  s.  The  course  of  action  opposite  to  virtue; 
a  fault,  an  offence;  the  fool,  or  punchinello  of  old  shows; 
a  kind  of  a  small  iron  press  with  screws,  used  bv  workmen; 
gripe,  pasp. 

\  iCE,  Yise,  s.  This  word  is  the  ablative  case  of  the  Latin 
word  vicis  ,  and  is  used  in  composition  for  one  who  per- 
forms, in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  suneriour,  or  who  has 
the  second  rank  in  command;  as,  a  Viceroy,  a  Vicechan- 
cellor. 

This  word  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  prefix  male,  in 
maleconte?it,malepractice,  etc.  and  seems  to  strengthen  the 
reasons  given  under  those  words  for  pronouncing  the  first 
vowel  long. 

To  Vice,  yIsc,  v.  a.    To  draw.  Obsolete. 
Vice  ADMIRAL,  Yise-ad'-me-ral,  s.    The  second  com- 
mander of  a  fleet;  a  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 

V  icEADMiRALTY,  Yise-dd'-me-ral-te,  s.  The  office  of 
a  viceadrairal. 

V  icEAGENT,  Yisc-a -jent,  s.  One  who  acts  in tlie  place 
of  another, 

V'icED,  Ylst,  a.  359.    Vicious,  corrupt. 

Vicegerent,  vise-je'-rent,  s.    A  lieutenant,  one  who 

is  entrusted  with  the  power  of  the  superiour. 
VicEGERENCY,  Yise-je'-rcn-se,  s.    The  office  of  avice- 

gerent,  lieutenancy,  deputed  power. 
ViCECHANCELLOR,  Yjse-tslian'-sel-lur,  s.    The  second 

magistrate  of  the  universities. 

V  icEROY,  Ylse'-roe,  s.  He  who  governs  in  place  of  the 
king  with  regal  authority. 

VicEROYALTY,  vise-roe -al-te,  s.  Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

Vicinity,  ve-sin'-e-te,  or  vi-siii'-e-te,  s.  138.  Near- 
ness, state  of  being  near;  neighbourhood. 

Vicinage,  Yis'-Sn-idje,  90.  Neighbourhood,  place 
adjoining. 

Vicinal,  vis'-e-nal,  138. )  .  t.^^  . 

ViciNE,  Yis -Ine,  I       N^"'  ncighbonring. 

For  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  vicinal,  see  Medicinal. 

V  icious,  Yisli -us,  a.   Devoted  to  vice,  not  addicted  to 

virtue.— See  Vitious. 
Vicissitude,  ve-sis'-e-tude,  or  vi-sls'-e-tude,  s.  138. 
Regular  change ,  return  of  the  same  things  iu  the  same 
succession;  revolution,  change. 

V  ictim,  vik'-tim,  s.  A  sacrifice,  something  slain  for  a 
sacrifice;  something  destroyed. 

Victor,  vik'-tup,  s.  166.  Conqueror,  vaiiguisher,  he 
who  gains  the  ^ad vantage  in  any  contest. 

V^iCTORious,  Yik-to'-re-us,  a.  Conquering,  having  ob- 
tained conquest,  superior  in  contest;  producing  conquest ; 
betokening  conquest. 

Victoriously,  vik-to-re-us-le,  ad.  With  conquest; 
successfully,  triumphantly. 

Victoriousness,  vlk-t(V-re-fis-iiSs,  s.  Tlie  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  victorious. 

V^icTORY,  vSk'-tur-c,  s.  557.  Conquest,  success  in  con- 
test, triumph. 

Victress,  vik'-tr^s,  *.    A  female  that  conquers.  See 

Tutoress. 

Victual,  v3t'-tl,     \  ^  nf\\     n     .  .      ,  ,  , 

for  the  support  of  life,  meat. 

-  This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has  terminated  in  the 
generation  of  a  new  word;  for  no  solemnity  will  allow  of 
piououuciiig  this  Mord  as  it  is  written.  Fictuala  appeared 


nor  167,  not  163 
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tube  171,  ti'ib  172,  Ull  173  —  6il  299  —  pSdnd  313  —  thin  466,  thIs  469. 


fo  Swift  so  contrary  to  the  real  sound  ,  that  in  some  of  his 
manuscript  remarks  whicli  I  have  seen ,  he  spells  the  word 
l  ittles.  This  compliance  with  sound,  however,  is  full  of  mis 
chief  to  language,  and  ought  not  to  he  indulged. —See  A'A-fp- 
tick,  and  Principles,  No.  350 

To  \  iCTUAii,  \it'-tl,  V.  a.  To  store  with  provision  for 
food. 

Victualler,  vlt'-tl-ur,  s.    One  who  provides  victuals. 
Videlicet,  Te-del'-c-set,  ad.  To  wit,  that  is,  generally 
written  Viz. 

£3=  This  is  along-winded  word  for  a  short  explanation,  and 
its  contraction,  f  'iz.  a  frightful  anomaly,  which  ought  nevtr 
to  be  pronounced  as  it  is  written:  the  adverb 7?an/e/y ought 
to  be  used  instead  of  both  ;  and  where  it  is  not,  ought  in  read- 
ing always  to  be  substituted  for  them. 
To  Vie,  vl,  v.  a. 
To  Vie,  vi,  v.  n 
To  ViEM',  Tu,  V.  a.  286.   To  survey,  to  look  on  by  way 

of  examination;  to  see,  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 
View,  ^U,  S.  Prospect;  sight,  power  of  beholding;  act 
of  seeing;  sight,  eye;  survey,  examination  by  the  eye ;  in- 
tellectual survey;  sjjace  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye, 
reach  of  sight;  appearance,  show;  display,  exhibition  to 
sight  or  mind;  prospect  of  interest;  intention,  design. 
ViEMLEfs,  vu'-les,  a.  Unseen. 

Vigil,  vid'-jll,  s.  Watch,  devotion  performed  in  the 
customary  hours  of  rest;  a  fast  kept  before  aholiday  ;  ser- 
vice used  on  the  night  before  a  holiday ;  watch ,  for- 
bearance of  sleep  — See  Drama. 

Vigilance,  vld'-jll-anse,  |    oq  „  ,  „  , 

'  S.  oo.  Forbearance  of  sleep ; 


216.  To  show  or  practise  in  competition. 
To  contest,  to  contend. 


incessant  care ;  guard,  watch. 
Watchful,  circumspect, 

Watchfully,  atten- 


ViGiLAACY,  vid'-jil-cin-se, 

watchfulness,circiimspection, 
ViGiLAAT,  vid'-jil-ant,  a.  88. 

diligent,  attentive. 
Vigilantly  ,  \id'-jil-ant-le,  ad. 

tively,  circumspectly. 
ViGXETTE,  vin'-y6t,  s.    Ornamental  flowers  or  figures 

placed  by  printers  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  chapters, 

sometimes  emblematical  of  the  subject. 
Vigorous!,  vig'-ur-fis,  a.  314.  Forcible,  not  weakened, 

full  of  strength  and  life.— See  T'aporer. 
Vigorously,  vj^'-ur-iis-le,  ad.  With  force,  forcibly. 
ViGOROUSTVESS,  Tlg'-ur-us-ncs,  s.    Force,  strength. 
Vigour,  vlg'-ur,  s.  314.  Force,  strength;  mental  force, 

intellectual  ability;  energy,  efficacy. 
Vile,  \lle,  a.  Base,  mean,  worthless,  sordid,  despicable; 

morally  impure,  wicked. 
Vilely,  vile'-le,  ad.    Basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 
ViLENESs,  vile'-nes!,  s.  Baseness,  meanness,  dispicable- 

ness;  moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 
To  Vilify,  vil'-e-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  debase,  to  defame, 

to  make  contemptible. 
Villa,  vil'-lii,  s.  92.    A  country  seat. 
Village,  Yll'-litlje,  s.  90.   A  small  collection  of  houses, 

less  than  a  town. 
Villager,  Yil'-lid-jur,  s.  98.  An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 
ViLLAGERY,  Til'-lid-ji'ir-e,  s.    District  of  villages. 
Villain,  vU'-lin,  s.  208.    One  who  held  by  a  base  te- 
nure; a  wicked  wretch. 
A'lLLANAGE,  vil'-liin-adje,  s.  90.    The  state  of  a  villain, 

base  servitude;  baseness,  infamy. 

To  ViLLAMZK,  vll'-lan-ize,  v.  a.  To  debase,  to  degrade. 
ViLLANOUS,  Til'-lan-iis,  a.    Base,  vile,  wicked;  sorry. 
ViLLANOUSLY,  vU'-Ian-us-le,  od.    Wickedly,  basely. 
ViLLANOUSNESS,  Vil'-lan-us-nCs, s.  Baseness,  wickedness. 
Villainy,  vU'-lan-e,  s.  Wickedness,  baseness,  depravity ; 
a  wicked  action,  a  crime. 

ttr  In  this  tribe  of  words  we  find  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  simple  villain  and  the  compounds  i-iY/a/i?/,  vil- 
lanous,  etc.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  these  words  are  derived 
from  the  French  villain,  or  the  low  Latin 'j;<7/«nue.  Some- 
times we  find  the  word  in  question  written  v?7/ar?rty  ,•  and  it  is 
certain,  that  it  either  ought  to  be  written  so  from  the  old  French 
villonnie,  with  double  /  and  double  n,  or  from  the  modern 
French  with  these  letters  single;  or  if  we  must  form  it  from 
our  own  word  villain,  (which  we  seldom  choose  to  do  if  we 
can  discover  the  most  remote  relation  to  other  languages,) 
in  this  case,  I  say,  we  ought,  according  to  our  own  analogy, 
to  spell  the  word  villainy. 

ViLLATicK,  Yil-lut'-tik,  c.  509.    Belonging  to  villages 


Villi,  vll-li,  s.    In  Anatomy,  are  the  same  as  fibres; 

an<I  in  Botany,  small  hairs  like  the  grains  ofplush  or  shag. 
Villous,  vU'-Ius,  a.  314.    Shaggy,  rough. 
Vimi^eous,  Ye-mtn'-e-us,  or  vi-mm'-e-fis,  a.  138. 

Made  of  twigs. 
Vincible,  vln'-se-ld,  a.  405.    Conqnerable,  superable. 
VI^CIBLEIVEss,  Yiii'-se-bl-nes ,  s.     Liableness  to  be 

overcome. 

Vindemial,  Tin-de'-me-al ,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  a 
vintage. 

To  Vindicate,  vin'-de-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  justify,  to 
support,  to  maintain;  to  revenge,  to  avenge;  to  assert,  to 
claim  wiih  eflicacy ;  to  clear,  to  protect. 

Vindication,  Yin-de-ka -shun,  s.  Defence,  assertion, 
jastilication. 

Vindicative,  Tln'-de-ka-tiv,  a.  512.  Revengeful,  given 
to  revenge. 

Vindicator,  viii'-de-ka-tur,  s.  521.  One  who  vin- 
dicates, an  assertor. 

V  indicatory,  vin'-de-ka-tiir-e,  a.  512.  Punitory,  per- 
forming the  office  of  vengeance;  defensory,  justificatory. 

Vindictive,  vin-dik'-tiv,  c.  Given  to  revenge,  re- 
vengeful. 

Vine,  Yine,  s.    The  plant  that  bears  the  grape. 
Vinegar,  vin'-ne-gur,  s.  88.    VV^ine  grown  sour;  any 

thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 
Vineyard,  vin'-yerd,      91.  515.    A  ground  planted 

with  vines. 

Vinous,  vi'-ntis,  a.  314.    Having  the  qualities  of  wine, 

consisting  of  wine. 
Vintage,  Yin'-tidje,  s.  90.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for 

the  year,  the  time  in  which  grapes  are  gathered. 
V^intager,  Tin'-ta-jflr,  s.  He  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

V  INTNER,  Yint'-nur,  s.  98.     One  w  ho  sells  wine. 

V  iol,  yi-iiI,  s.  166.    A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
VioLABLE,  Yi'-o-la-bl,  a.  405.    Such  as  may  be  vio- 
lated or  hurt. 

To  V^iOLATE,  vl'-o-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  injure,  to  hurt ; 
to  infringe,  to  break  any  thing  venerable;  to  injure  by 
irreverence;  to  ravish,  to  deflower. 

V^IOLATION,  vi-o-la-sliun,  s.  170.  Infringement  or  in- 
jury of  something  sacred;  rape,  the  act  of  deflowering. 

V  iolator,  vi'-o-la-tflr,  s.  521.  One  who  injures  or  in- 
fringes something  sacred;  a  ravisher. 

V  lOLENCE,  Yi'-o-lense,  s.  170.  Force,  strength  applied 
to  any  purpose;  an  attack,  an  assault,  a  murder ;  outrage, 
unjnstforce  ;  eagerness,  vehemence;  injury, infringement; 
forcible  defloration. 

V'lOLENT,  Yi'-o-lent,  a.  287.  Forcible,  acting  with 
strength;  produced  or  continued  by  force ;  not  natural,  but 
brought  by  force;  unjustly  assailant,  murderous;  unsea- 
sonably vehement ;  extorted,  not  voluntary. 

Violently,  Yi'-o-lent-le,  ad.  With  force,  forcibly, 
vehemently. 

V^IOLBT 

Violin, 
ment  of  musick  ^ 

V  lOLlST,  vi'-6-list,  S.    A  player  on  the  viol. 
Violoncello,  ve-o-lon-tshel'-o ,  s.  388.   A  stringed 

instrument  of  musick. 
Viper,  il'-pur,  s.  98.    A  serpent  of  that  species  which 

brings  its  young  alive ;  any  thing  mischievous. 
ViPERiNE,  Yi'-pi^r-ine,  a.  149.    Belonging  to  a  viper. 
Viperous,  Yi'-pur-us,  a.  314.    Having  the  qualities  of 

a  viper.         \,    \  i    i/  i 

Virago,  ve-ra'-go,  or  Yi-ra'-go,  s.  138.    A  female 

w  arrior ,  a  woman  with  the  qualities  of  a  man.  —  See 

Lumbago. 

ViRELAY,  Yir'-e-la,  S.    A  sort  of  little  ancient  French 
poem,  that  consi.-ted  only  of  two  rhymes  and  short  verses. 
V^iRENT,  vl'-rent,  a.    Green,  not  faded. 
ViRGE,  Yerje,  s.  108.    A  dean's  mace. 
Virgin,  Ycr'-jin,  s.  108.  A  maid,  a  woman  unacquaint- 
ed with  man;  a  woman  not  a  mother;  any  thing  un- 
touched or  unmingled;  the  sign  of  the  zodiack  in  which 
the  sun  is  in  August.  ... 
{5=  See  the  delicate  sound  of  the  first  i  in  this  word  illus- 
trated, Principles,  No.  101. 


Yi'-o  -let,  s.  170.  287.    A  flower. 
Ti-6-lin',  5.  528.    A  fiddle,  a  stringed  instru- 
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559.  Fate  73,  fSr  77,  fdll  83,  fktSl  — 93,  mU  95  — pine  105,  pin  107  -n6  162,  m5re  164, 


Befittiug  a  virgin,  eoitable 
Maiden,  maidenly,  per 


Having  the  efficacy 

.  Efficacy. 

In  effect,  though  not 

Moral  goodness ; 


Virgin-,  ver'-jin,  a.  237 

to  a  virgin,  maidenly. 
ViRGiiv-AL,  Ter'-j!n-al,  a.  88 

taiuiug  to  a  virgin. 
Virginal,  ver'-jin-al,  s.    More  usually  Virginals. 

A  musical  instrument  so  called  because  used  by  young  ladies. 
ViRGixiTY,  Ter-jin'-e-te,  s.   Maidenhead,  unacquaiut- 

ance  with  man. 
Virile,  vi'-ril,  s.  140.    Belonging  to  a  man. 
Virility,  vl-rll'-e-te,  or  ^  e-ril'-e-te,  s.  138.  Manhood, 

character  of  a  man;  power  of  procreation. 
Virtu,  ver-too',  s.  A  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  and  cu- 
riosities of  nature. 
Virtual,  ver'-tshu-al,  a.  88. 

without  the  sensible  part. 
V^irtuality,  ver-tshu-iil'-e-te,  ; 
Virtually,  ver'-tsliu-al-e,  ad. 

formally. 

Virtue,  v^r'-tshu,  s.  108.461. 
particular  moral  excellence ;  medicinal  quality ;  medicinal 
elhcacy;  efhcacy,  power;  acting  power;  secret  agency 
ethcacy;  bravery,  valour;  excellence,  that  which  gives  ex 
cellence ;  one  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Dr.  Hill  published  in  a  pamphlet  a  petition  from  the  let 
ters  /  and  U  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.  both  complaining  of  ter 
rible  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by  that  great  actor,  who 
frequently  banished  them  from  their  proper  stations  :  as  in  the 
word  virtue,  which  the.v  said  he  converted  intovurtue;  and 
m  the  word  ungrateful,  he  displaced  the  u,  and  made  it 
grateful,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said  letters.  To  this 
complaint,  Garrick  replied  in  the  following  epigram. 
"Jf  it  i'S  as  you  say,  that  I've  injur'd  a  letter, 
.  L  change  my  note  soon,  and  I  hope  for  the  better : 
'^ay  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
Herealter  be  iix'd  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
'  Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due, 
"And  that  1  may  be  never  mistaken  for  Z7." 

Murpln/s  Life  of  Garriclc. 
ViRTUELESS,  \  ei''-tsliu-les,  a.  Wanting  virtue,  deprived 
of  virtue;  not  havuig  efficacy,  without  operating  qualities 
\lRTU0S0,  \  er-to()-o'-so,  s.    A  man  skilled  in  antique 
or  natural  curiosities;  a  man  studious  of  paintinff ,  sta 
tuary,  or  architecture.  The  plural  of  this  word  is  writtei 
virtuosi^  and  pronounced  vir-too-6-se. 
Virtuous,  ver'-tshu-us,  a.  463.  Morally  good;  chaste 
done  in  consequence  of  moral  goodness  ;  efficacious,  power 
lul;   having  wonderful  or  eminent  properties;  haviuff 
medicinal  qualities,  = 

Virtuously,  ver'-tdm-us-le,  ad.  In  a  virtuous  manner 
ViRTUOUSNEss,  ver -tslui-us-ncs,  s.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  virtuous. 
ViRULExcE,  \ir'-u-Iensc,  \ 

ViRULEACY,  Tir'-u-ie-n-se,|  ^'  ^^^^^^  poiaon, 

malignity,  acrimony^ of  temper,  bitterness. 
ViRULE\T,  vir'-u-lent,  a.  110.    Poisonous,  venomous 

poisoned  in  the  mind,  bitter,  malignant. 
ViRULEXTLY,  vir'-u-Ient-lc ,  ad.    Malignantly,  with 

bitterness. 

Visage,  Tiz'-idje,  s.  90.    Face,  countenance,  look. 
To  Viscerate,  vis'-se-rate,  v.  a.   To  embowel,  to  ex 
enterate. 

Viscid,  vis'-sid,  a.    Glutinous,  tenacious. 

Viscidity,  ve-sld'-e-te,  s.  138.  Glutinousnesa,  tenacity, 
ropincHs;  glutinous  concretion. 

ViPcosiTY,  vis-kos'-e-te,  s.  Glutinousnesa,  tenacity,  a 
glutinous  substance. 

ViscouxT,  vl'-kount,  s.  458.  A  nobleman  next  in  de- 
gree to  an  earl. 

Viscoi  xTESs,  vi'-kount^s,  s.   The  lady  of  a  viscount. 

\  lscous,  vis'-kiis,  a.  314.   Glutinous,  sticky,  tenacious. 

A  IMBIHTY,  \iz-(;-l)]l'-('..te,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  pf'rceptible  by  the  eye;  state  of  being  apparent,  or 
openly  discoverable.  an  5 

\  isinLK,  y]/-t;-h\^  a.  405.    Perceptible  by  the  eye; 

discovered  to  the  ejp;  apparent,  open,  conspicuous. 
ViMBLE!VES8,  viz -c  bl  ii^s,  8.  State  or  quality  of  beinff 

visible. 

Visibly,  viz'-i-bl6,  ad.  In 
the  eye. 

Viiiow,  vizh'-4n,  8.  451.    Sight,  the  faculty  of  seeing  ; 


a  manner  perceptible  by 


the  act  of  seeing;  a  supernatural  appearance,  a  spectre, 
a  phantom ;  a^dream,  something  shown  in  a  dream. 
Visionary,  vizh'-un-a-re,  a.  Affected  by  phantoms, 
disposed  to  receive  impressions  on  the  imagination  ;  imaein- 
ary,  not  real,  seen  in  a  dream. 
VisioxARY,  vizh'-fin-a-re,  s.  One  whose  imagination 
is  disturbed. 

To  Visit,  vlz'-!t,  v.  a.  To  go  to  see;  to  send  good  or 
evil  judicially;  to  salute  with  a  present;  to  come  to  sur- 
vey with  judicial  authority. 

To  Visit,  \iz'-lt,  v.  n.  To  keep  up  the  intercourse  of 
ceremonial  salutations  at  the  houses  of  each  other. 

A  ISIT,  vlz'-it,  s.    The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 

Visitable,  viz'-e-ta-bl,  a.  405.    Liable  to  be  visited. 

VisiTATVT,  Tlz'-e-tant,  s.  88.  One  who  goes  to  see 
another. 

Visitation  ,  viz-e-ta'-shun ,  s.  The  act  of  visiting ; 
objects  of  visits;  judicial  visit  or  perambulation;  judicial 
evil  sent  by  God ;  communication  of  divine  love. 

Visitatorial,  vlz-e-ta-to'-re-al,  a.    Belonging!"to  a 

judicial  visitor. 
Visiter,  yiz'-it-tur,  s.  98.   One  who  comes  to  another ; 

an  occasional  judge. 
VisiVE,  vl'-siv,  a.  140.  457.  428.    Formed  in  the  act 

of  seeing. 

VisoR ,  viz'-ur,  s.  166.    A  mask  used  to  disfigure  and 

disguise. 

VisoRED,  yiz^-urd,  a.  359-  Masked. 
Vista,  vls'-ta,  s.  92.  View,  prospect  through  an  avenue. 
Visual,  vizh'-u-al,  a.  451.    Used  in  sight,  exercising 
the  power  of  sight. 

Vital,  vi'-tal,  a.  88.  Contributing  to  life ,  necessary 
to  life;  relating  to  life;  containing  life;  being  the  seat  of 
life;  so  disposed  as  to  live;  essential,  chiefly  necessary. 

Vitality,  yi-tal'-e-te,  s.    Power  of  subsisting  in  life. 

Vitally  ,  \T-tal-e,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  life. 

Vitals,  \T-talz,  s.    Parts  essential  to  life. 

To  Vitiate,  vish'-e-ate,  v.  a.  To  deprave,  to  spoil,  to 
make  less  pure. 

Vitiation,  vish-e-a-slifin,  s.  Depravation,  corruption. 

ViTious ,  vish'-us  ,  a.  461.  Corrupt,  wicked,  opposite 
to  virtuous ;  corrupt,  having  physical  ill  qualities. 

ViTiousLY,  vish'-us-Ie,  ad.  Not  virtuously,  corruptly. 

ViTiousNESS,  vish'-us-nes ,  S.  Corruptness,  state  of 
being  vitious. 

Vitreous,  vit'-tre-fis,  a.    Glassy;  consisting  of  glass, 

resembling  glass. 
Vitreousness,  vit'-tre-us-nes,  s.  Resemblance  of  glass. 
Vitrificable,  ve-trif'-fe-ka-bl,  a.    Convertible  into 

glass. 

To  Vitrificate,  ve-trif'-fe-kate,  v.  a.   To  change 

into  glass. 

Vitrification,  vit-tre-fe-ka -slifln ,  s.  Production 
of  glass,  act  of  changing,  or  state  of  being  changed  into 
glass. 

To  A'itrify  ,  v!t'-tre-fl,  v.  a.  183.    To  change  into 

glass. 

To  Vitrify,  vit'-tre-fl,  v.  n.    To  become  glass. 
V  itriol,  vk'-tre-ul,  s.  166.    Vitriol  is  produced  by  ad- 
dition of  a  raetallick  matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt. 
Vitriolate,  vit'-tre-o-late, 
Vitriolated,  vlt'-re-o-lii-t^d, 
vitriol,  consisting  of  vitriol. 
itriolick 


a.  Impregnated  with 


;k,  vit-re-ol'-ik,  j 
s,  vc-trl'-o-lus,) 


a.  Resembling  vitriol,  con- 


Vitriolou 
taiuiug  vitriol. 

iTiiLi\E,  vit'-tsliu-lhic,  a.  149.  Belonging  to  a  calf. 
ViTUPERABLE,  vc-tiV-p^T-a-bl ,  or  \i-tu'-pSr-a-bL 

a.  138.  405.   Ulamc-worthj . 
To  Vituperate,  ve-tu -pcr-ate,  or  vl-tu'-per-atc, 

V.  a.  138.   To  blame,  to  censure. 
ViTiiPBRATioiv,  ve-tu-per-a-shfln,  or  vl-tii-pCr-a'- 

shi&n,  s.    Blame,  censure. 
V^iVACioiis,  ve-va -sill's,  or  vi-va-slids,  a.  138.  Long- 
lived  ;  sprightly,  gay,  active,  lively. 
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ViTAciorsxEss,  ve-va'-shfis-n^s,  or  vi-va'-shus- 
nCs,  138. 

Vivacity,  ve-Tas'-e-te,  or  Ti-Yas'-e-te, 
Liveliness,  sprightliness ;  longevity,  length  of  life ;  power 
of  living. 

Vivid,  vlv'-ltl,  a.  544.  Lively,  quick,  striking ;  sprightly, 
active. 

Vividly,  vh'-ld-le,  ad.  With  life,  with  quickness,  with 
strength. 

ViviDXESS,  viv'-ld-nes,  S.    Life,  vigour,  quickness. 

To  A  ivincATE,  vi-vif -fe-kate,  v.  a.  138.  To  make 
alive,  to  inform  with  life,  to  animate  ;  to  recover  from  such 
a  change  of  form  as  seems  to  destroy  the  properties. 

ViviFicATio\,  viv-e-fe-ka-shun,  s.  The  act  of  giv- 
ing life. 

ViviFicK,  vi-vif -ik,  a.  138.  509.  Giving  life,  making 
alive. 

To  Vivify,  viv'-e-fi,  v.  a.  J83.    To  make  alive,  to 

animate,  to  endue  with  life. 
Vi\  iPAROi  s,  vl-vlp'-pa-rus,  a.  138.  Bringing  the  young 

alive,  opposed  to  Oviparous. 
Vixen,  vlk'-sn,  s.  103.    Vixen  is  the  name  of  a  she-fox, 

and  applied  to  a  woman,  whose  nature  is  thereby  compared 

to  a  she-fox. 

Vizard,  viz'-fird,  s.  88.    A  mask  used  for  disguise. 
Vizier,  viz'-yere,  s.  The  prime  minister  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Ulcer,  ul'-sur,  s.  98.  A  sore  ofcontinuance,notanew 
Mound. 

To  Ulcerate,  fil'-sfir-ate,  v.  a.  To  disease  with  sores. 
Ulceration,  iil-sfir-a'-shun,  s.    The  act  of  breaking 

i;ito  ulcers  ;^  ulcej,  sore. 
Ulcerous,  I'll'-sQr-us,  a.  555.  Afflicted  with  sores. 
Ulcerousness,  CLl'-sur-us-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being 

ulcerous. 

Ulcered,  I'll'-sfird,  a.  359.  Grown  by  time  from  a  hurt 
to  an  ulcer. 

Uligixols!,  u-lid'-jin-us,  a.    Slimy,  muddy. 
Ultimate,  ul'-te-mat,  a.  91.    Intended  in  the  last 
resort. 

Ultimately,  ul'-te-mat-le,  ad.  In  the  last  consequence. 

Ultimity,  ul-tim'-e-te,  S.  The  last  stage,  the  last  con- 
sequence. ^      4    ,  t  » 

Ultramarine,  fil-tra-raa-reen  ,  s.  112.  One  of  the 
noblest  blue  colours  used  in  painting ,  produced  by  calci- 
nation from  the  stone  called  lapis  lazuli. 

Ultramarine,  al-tra-mii-reen ,  a.  112.  Being  beyond 
the  sea,  foreign.  ^ 

Ultramontane,  ul-tra-mon'-tane,  a.  Being  beyond 
the  mountains. 

Ultraml'xdane,  ul-tra-mdn'-dane,  a.  Being  beyond 
the  world. 

Umbel,  um'-bel,  s.  In  Botany,  the  extremity  of  a  stalk 
or  branch  divided  into  8cveral  pediments  or  rays,  begin 
niiig  fr(tm  the  same  point,  and  opening  so  as  to  form  an 
iuvcrted  cone. 

Umeellated,  um'-bel-la-tGil,  a.  In  Botany,  is  said 
of  flowers  when  many  of  them  grow  together  in  umbels 

Umbelliferous,  iim-bel-lif-for-i'is,  a.  518.  Used  of 
plants  that  bear  many  flowers ,  growing  upon  many  foot 
stalks. 

UiiEER,  fim'-bur,  S.  98.  A  colour;  a  llsh.  The  umber 
and  grayling  difl"er  in  nothing  but  their  names. 

Umbered,  um'-hurd,  a.  359,    Shaded,  clouded. 

Umbilical,  uin-bil  -e-kal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  navel. 

Umbles,  viin'-blz,  S.  405.    A  deer's  entrails. 

Umbo,  I'lm'-bo,  S.  The  point  or  prominent  part  of  a 
buckler. 

Umbrage,  um'-brldje,  s.  90.    Shade,  sc»een  of  trees 
fihndow,  appearance;  resentment,  olFeucc,  suspicion  of 
injury. 

Umbrageous,  ura-bra-'je^us,  a.  Shady,  yielding  shade 

Umbrage(»i;s\ess,  ilni-bra'-jc-us-nOs,  s.  Shadiness. 

Umbratile,  inn'-bi'd-til,  a.  145.     Being  in  the  shade 

UsiBREL,  um'-brel,        i  ^  i  •    i  . 

'      1     I        i«  ?  s.      A  screen  used  lu  hot 
Umbrella,  uiu-urel-la, 


Empire, 


Vmpire. 


countries  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  off  the 
rain. 

Umbrosity,  um-bros'-e-te,  S.    Shadiness,  exclusion  of 

light.  ,    ,     ,  , 

Umpirage,  um-pe-rldje,  s.  90.    Arbitration,  friendly 

deciaiou  of  a  controversy. 
Umpire,  um'-plre,  s.  140.    An  arbitrator,  one  who,  as 
a  common  friend,  decides  disputes. 

This  Avord,  says.lohnson,  minsheiv,  with  great  applause 
from  Skinner,  deriv  es  iromun  pere,  \u  French,  a.  father.  But 
whatever  may  be  its  derivation,  one  should  think,  in  pro- 
nunciation, it  ought  to  class  with  empire:  and  yet  we  iiod 
our  orthoepists  considerably  divided  in  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllable  of  both  these  w  ords. 

Dr. Kenrick,  Mr. Scott,  W.Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  rhyme  it  with  fire;  but  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  Buchanan,  with  the  first  oi  pyr- 
a-mid. 

Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.Johnston  rhyme  it  with 
fire;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Bucha- 
nan, with /ear;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  with  the 
(    first  of  ptjr-a-mid. 
Amidst  this  variety  and  inconsistency  we  And  a  preponder- 
ancy  to  the  long  sound  of  i,  as  in/i/e;  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  eligible. 

Rampire  and  jawiTiiVe  follow  the  same  analogy;  and  sati'ro 
and  samphire  may  be  looked  on  as  irregular. 
Un,  un.  A  negative  particle  much  used  in  composition. 
It  is  placed  aliuost  at  Mill  before  adjectives  andaiiverbs. 
{O"  Mr.  Mason  has  very  Justly  observed,  that  "one  uuilorra 
effect  is  not  always  created  by  un  prefixed.  Thus  the  word 
unexpressive  (as  used  by  both  Shakespeare  and  Milton)  is  not 
barely  made  negative  by  the  composition,  but  is  also  changed 
irora  active  to  passive.'''  To  these  observations  we  may  add, 
that  Shakespeare  and  Milton's  use  of  unexpressive  for  un- 
expressible  or  inexpressible.,  is  very  licentious,  and  ought 
not  to  be  followed.  The  Latin  preposition  tn,aiid  the  Engiish 
un,  are  suliicieatly  ambiguous  without  such  unineaningliccn- 
ses,  which  were  introduced  when  the  language  was  less  stu- 
died, and  perhaps  merely  to  help  out  a  hobbling  line  in  poetry. 
The  Latin  preposition  in  is  negative  in  z;?senft7i/c,  and,  w  hat 
is  directly  opposite  to  it,  is  intensive  in  infiammatonj.  The 
English  preposition  un  is  privative  in  ur/tnerZ;  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  word,  refroartire  in  to  ?/nf/o  :  a  stick  which  has 
been  bent,  may,  when  made  straight,  be  said  to  be  unbent;  but 
if  it  was  previously  straight,  we  cannot  so  properly  say  it 
is  unbent,  as  that  it  is  not  bent  — See  Unprincipled. 
Unabashed,  fm-a-hasht',  a.  359.    Not  shamed,  not 

confused  by  modesty. 
Unable,  nn-a-bl,  a.  405.    Not  having  ability;  weak, 

impotent.         ^     ^     9  ,  t  , 
Umaboltshed,  Tin-a-bol -isht,  a.  Not  repealed,  remain- 
ing in  force.        ^     4,2      4  , , 
Unacceptable,  un-ak -sep-ta-bl ,  a.    Not  pleasing, 

not  such  as  is  weU  received.  ^  ^ 
Unacceptableness,  un-ak'-sep-ta-bl-nes,  s.   State  of 

not  pleasing.— See  ^rcepfaiZe.  ^  ^ 
Unaccessibleness,  im-ak-ses  -sc-bl-nes,  s.    State  of 

not  being  to  be  attained  or  approached.  ^  ^ 
Unaccommodated,  Un-ak-koni'-mo-da-ted,  a.  Unfur- 
nished with  external  convenience. 

Not 
Un- 


dn-ak-kum'-pa-nid ,  a. 


Unaccompanied, 

Unaccomplished,  un-ak-kom'-pilsht ,  a.  359. 
finished,  incomplete.    ^       ,3,4,1  ift" 

Unaccountable,  i-in-ak-k{)un  -ta-bl,  a.  4Ua.  Not  ex- 
plicable, not  to  be  solved  by  reason;  not  reducible  to  rule; 
not  subject,  not  controlled.  ,  ,       ,  , 

Unaccountably,  lin-ak-koun -ta  ble,  art.  Strangely. 

Unaccurate,  ua-ak'-ku-rat,  a.  91.  Not  exact;  pro- 
perly Inaccurate. 

Unaccustomed,  un-ak-kus -tumd,  a.  Not  used,  not 
habituated;  new,  not^usual.  000  ora 

Unackxowledced,  un-ak-nol -lidjd,  a.dio.djy.  Not 

UNrc9UAiNTANCE,  uH-ak-kwan'-tanse ,  s.    Want  of 

UNTcQUAirvTED,  ^"ln-ak-k^van'-ted,  a.  Not  known,  unu- 
sual, not  familiarly  known;  not  having  familiar  knowledge. 

Unacti  VE,  un-iik'-tiv,  a.  Not  brisk,  not  lively  ;  having 
no  cmplovoieni;  not  busy,  not  diligent ;  having  no  eih- 
cacy;  more  pr..per!y  Jnart/we. 

U^ADMiRKD,  i\a-ad-ralrd',  a.  3j9.  Not  regarded  with 
honour. 

Sss  2 


UNA  (  508  )  UNB 

^  559.  Fke  73,  fkr  77,  fdU  83,  tkt  81-      93,  mU  95-pine  105,  p!n  107-„6  163,  mSve  164, 

LXADORED,  l\n-fi-di'»rd',  a.  359.     Not  worshipped.  UxBACKED.  ?,n.h^W    „    ^^11  /  , 


ipped. 
[mprudeut,  indis- 


U.\ ADVISED,  un-ad-vlzd',   a.  359. 

creet ;  done  without  due  thought,  rash. 
Unadulterated,  un-a-dul-tar-a-ted,  a.  359.  Ge- 

nuiue;  not  counterfeit;  having  no  base  mixture 
Unaffected,  f.n-af-fek'-ted,  a.    Real,  not  hypocriti- 
cal;  free  from  affectation;  open,  candid,  sincere;  not 
Jouched.^  "^^^"-^tJ"'^  of  rules;  not  moved  j  Zi 

Uxaffectixg  i\n-Af-fgk'-dDg-,  a.  410.  Not  pathetick, 

not  moving  the  passions. 
I  vAiDED,  rin-.V-ded,  a.    Not  assisted,  not  helped 

L.xALiENABLE,  lin-ale'-yen-a-bl,  a.  113.     Not  alien- 
able, not  trauj-ferrable. 

UxALLiED    ilii-al-lid',  a.  283.     Having  no  powerful 
relation ;  having  no  common  nature,  not  congenial 
aUeVer  '''''^'  ""-'^^'"^"^-'^1-^  «•     Licapable  of  being 

UxAMiMors,  Tu-nan'-e-mas,  a.    Being  of  one  mind 

agreeing  in  design  or  opinion. 
Un ANOINTED,  nn-a-nMn'-ted,  a.    Not  anointed:  no 

prepared  for  death  by  extreme  unction 
UxAASNVERAELE,  uii-an'-sar-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  refuted. 
L  xAxswERED,  un-an'-sfird,  a.  Not  opposed  by  a  reply  ; 

not  confuted  ;  not  suitably  returned. 
UxAPPALLED,  rm-ap-pAwld',  a.    Not  daunted,  notira- 

pressed  by  tear.  ' 

Unappeasable,  ^n-dp-p^'-z^-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  pad 

lied,  implacable.  * 
UjVAPPREHENsivE,  im-ap-pre-lign'-siv,  a.     Not  intel 

hgent,  not  ready  of  conception ;  not  suspecting 
Un  APPROACHED,  un-ap-pritsh'-ed,  a.  359.  Inaccessible 
UxAPPRovED,  un-ap-pro5vd',  a.  359.    Not  approved. 
Lxapt,  iin-apt,  a.    Dull,  not  apprehensive 

not  propense;  unlit,  not  qualified;  impronei 

suitable.  '11 

U.N  APTNESS,  I'm-fipt'-ngs,  S.    Unfitness,  unsuitableness  ; 

rin.r''^"^  apprehension;  unreadiness,  disqualilica 

tion,  Mailt  of  propeusion.  ^ 

Unargued,  fin-iir'-gide,  a.  359.     Not  disputed;  not 
censured.  ^ 

Un  armed,  iWarmd',  a.  359.  Having  no  armour,  havinff 
no  weapons.  '  ^ 

UNARTFUL  fin-art'-fdl,  c.    Having  no  art  or  cunning 
wanting  skill. 

Unasked,  un-askt',  a.  359.  Not  sought  by  solicitation 
UxASPiRixG,  lin-as-pl'-rlng,  a.    Not  ambitious 
Uvassailed,  im-as-sald',  a.  Not  attacked,  not  assaulted 
Unassisted,  iiu-as-sis'-ted,  a.    Not  helped. 


^nft.ea?fh'  'H^'^^^''  t^™*^''.  not  taught 

fo  bear  the  rider  ;^  not  countenanced,  not  aided. 

bar^;'^'::;,^-^''''  "^^^^  ^ 

Unbarred,  fiu-barbd',  a.    Not  shaven 
Unbatte.^ed,  i\n-bat'-t.lrd,  a.    Not  injured  by  blovrs. 

t' odd'elu ""'^^  '"•^"'^^  ^•^'^  '^^""^ '  '^"^ 

^'n?eco'r"u?'  un-b^-kfim'-lnff,  a.  Indecent,  unsuitable, 
To  Unbed,  fin-bed',  V.  a.    To  raise  from  a  bed. 

fulable"'''*''  ""-^^-^"'-tinff.  Not  becoming,  not 
Un 


not  ready, 
unlit,  un- 


a.    Eternal ,  without 


Incredulity;  infidelity,  ir- 


Unassistixg,  fin-as-sis'-dng,  a.  Giving  no  help. 
U>^*f  si'RED,  un-ash-urd',  a.  359.    Not  confident ; 

Not  to  be  gained 


State 


to  be  trusted 
UxATTAiXABLE,  Vin-at-ta'-na-bl,  a. 
or  obtained,  being  out  of  reach. 

Unattatnablexess,  im-at-ta-na-bl-nes,  s 
being  out  of  reach. 

Unattempted,  uti-kt-temp-ad,  a.    Untried,  not 
eayed.  ' 

Unattended,  un-at-tGn'-ded,  a.  Having  no  retinue  or 
attendants. 

Unavailable,  fin-a-va'-Ia-bl,  a. 
respect  to  any  purpose. 


Useless,  vaiu  with 

Unavailing, 'fin-rr-va'-lln;-.  a.  410.  Useless, 
Unavoidable,  An-a-viid'-a-bl,  a.  luevitab 


vam. 
itable,  not  to 


be  shunned 
Unavoided,  I'n 

UnAI  TIlOKIrSED 

by  authority  not  properly  commissioned. 
Unaware,  iin-a-wan;',  524. 
Un  a  w  a  r  e«,  u  n  -  a-warz', 

inedilaliou;  unexpectedly,  „hen  it  is  not  thought  of,  sud 

'I'hepc  Mords,  like  someolh 


i-void'-od,^  a.  Inevitable. 
un-aw'-f/jOr-lzd  .  a.    Not  supported 


ad.    Without  previous 


on  the  lir-f  Hjlliild 
of  the  sentence  Hccm 


111(1 


ors,  arc  sometimes  accented 


Una  WED,  un-awd,  a.  3u9.     tureatrained  by  fear  or 


EGOT,  uii-be-g-ot', 

U N B  E GO T T E N ,  U H -1) U- rro t'-tU, 
generation  ;  not  yet  peiierated. 
Unbelief,  Qn-be-leef, 
rciigiou. 

To  Unbelieve,  nn-b^-I^^v',  v.  a.    To  discredit,  not 

to  trust;  not  to  think  real  or  true. 
Unbeliever,  uti-be-leev'-ar,  s.    An  infidel,  one  who 

believes  not  the  scripture  of  God. 
U.NBENDiNG,fin-bea'-ding',  a.  410.  Not  suffering  flexure: 

devoted  to  relaxation. 
Unbenevolent  tm-U-nCy'-Y})-lent,  a.    Not  kind. 
Lneeneficed,  UH-beii'-n^-fist,  a.    Not  preferred  to  a 
benefice,  *^ 

Unbekighted,  fin-b^-nite-gd,  a.    Never  visited  by 
darkness. 

Unbenign,  fln-be-iune ,  a.    Malignant,  malevolent. 
Unbent,  uii-bent',  a.  Not  strained  by  the  string;  having 
iiUent""^  ""Strung;  not  crushed,  not  subdued;  relaxed,  not 

Unbeseeming,  Cin-b^-s^^m'-ing-,  a.  Unbecoming. 
Lnbesought,  un-be-sawt',  a.    Not  entreated. 
Unbewailed,  un-be-Avald',  a.    Not  lamented. 
To  Unbias,  lui-bi'-as,  v.  a.    To  free  from  any  external 

motive,  to  disentangle  from  prejudice. 
Uneid,  lin-bid',  i 

Unbidden,  fin-bid'-dn, }        ^"^"^ited;  uncommauded, 
spontaneous. 

Unbigotted,  ini-bi-'-,\t-^d,  a.    Free  from  bigotry. 
1  ^1  "'^'V^"!'  ^l'"^  jVIr.  Sheridan  spell  this  M  «rd  with 

double  £,  though  the  simple  6i^„f^rf  has  but  one.  This  certainly 
Bi'^oter^'"'^''^^^^'^^  "°  authority  can  jusliJy.  -  See 

To  Unbind,  uii-blnd',  v.  a.    To  loose,  to  untie. 
To  Uneishop,  un-bish'-fip,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  epis- 
copal orders.  * 
Unbitted,  rui-blt'-ted,  a.    Unbridled,  unrestrained. 
Unblamable,  un-bla'-nia-bl,  a.    Not  culpable. 
Unblemished,  un-blem'-isht,  a.   Free  from  turpitude, 
tree  from  reproach. 

Unblenched,  lui-blciisht',  r.  Not  disgraced,  not  iu- 

)ured  by  any  soil. 
Unblest,  lin-lilest',  a.    Accused,  excluded  from  bene- 
diction; wretched,  unhappy. 
Unbloodied,  Aii-biQd'-id,  a.  282.  104.     Not  stained 
Willi  blood. 

Unblown,  un-blone',  a.  Having  the  bud  j  et  unexpanded. 
Unblunted,  fm-blimt'-ed,  a.    Not  made  obtuse. 
Unbodied,  lui-bod'-id,  a.  282.    Incorporeal,  immate- 
rial ;  freed  from  the  body. 

To  UNBOLT,^iin-boIt',  V.  a.    To  set  open,  to  unbar. 
Unbolted,  un-bolt'-cd,  a.    Coarse,  gross,  not  refined. 
Un  BONNETED,  dii-boii'-nct-cd,  a.    Wanting  a  hat  or 
bonnet. 

Unbookish,  Jin-bOok'-ish  ,  a.    Not  studious  of  books; 
not  cultivated  by  erudition. 

Jnborn,  un  born',  n.^  Not  yet  brougiit  into  life,  future. 
Unborrowed,  un-bor'-rodc,  a.  Genuine,  native,  one's 


Unbottomed,  un-bot'-tumd,  a.  Without  bottom, bot- 
tomless;  ha\ing  no  solid  foundation. 

To  Um!osom,  un-biV//-uiii,  v.  a.  16.9.  To  reveal  iu 
confidence;  to  open,  to  disclose.— See  Bosom. 


UNC  (  509  ) 

nor  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tdb  172,  bfill  173  —  6il  299 


UNC 

pound  313  -  thin  466,  this  469. 


a.    Not  violated;  uot  sub- 


a.    Ill  suiting 


a.  359.     Not  consumed,  not 


U\BorGHT,  un-])iiAVt',  a.  Obtained  %vithout  money;  not 

finding  any  purchaser. 
U^BOi'ND  ,  fm-boimt!',  a.    Loose,  not  tied  ;  wanting  a 

cover;  prtterif  of  Vnbinrf. 
UxEOiMJED,  un-l)oun(l'-t'(I,  or.  Unlimited,  unrestrained 
L\Eor:\BEDLY,  uu-bouiid'-Od-le,  ad.  Without  bounds 

M  ithout  limits. 

U^BOU^DED^Ess ,  Qn-boiind'-ed-nes,  s.  Exemption 

from  limits. 
1  \BowED,fm-bode',  a.  Not  bent. 
To  Unbowel,  iln-boiV-el,  v.  a.    To  exenterate ,  to 

evivceratc. 

To  Unbrace,  un-brase',  v.  a.    To  loose,  to  relax;  to 

make  the  clothes  loose. 
Unbueathed,  uii-breTnd',  v.  a.    Not  exercised. 
L^BRED,  fiu-bi'cd',  a.    Not  instructed  in  civility,  ill 

educated,  not  taugrht^ 
I  \BREECHED,  Cin-bi  itsht',  a.  359.  Having  no  breeches. 
LxERiBED,  fln-bribd',  a.    Not  influenced  by  money  or 

gUts. 

Unbridled,  tin-bri-dld,  a.  359.    Licentious,  not  re- 
strained. 
U.\ BROKE,  un-brokc'. 
Unbroken,  tin-bnV-kn 

dued,  not  weakened;  not  lamed. 
Unbrotherlike,  tin-bruTH'-ur-llke- 
Uabrotherly,  un-bruTH-i'ir-Ic, 

with  the  character  of  a  brother. 
To  U.XBUCKLE,  fin-biik'-kl,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  buckles. 
To  UxBi  iLD,  fin-bild',  v.  a.    To  raze,  to  destroy. 
UxBllLT,  rm-bilt',  a.    Not  yet  erected. 
Unbi  ried,  un-ber'-rld,  a.282.  Not  interred,  not  honoured 

Mith  the  rites  of  fuiier.il. 
UvEiRXED,  fm-])rirnd', 
U\BrRAT,  un-biirnt', 

wasted,  not  injured  by  fire,  not  heated  with  lire 
UxEURMNG,  fin-bilrn'-ing,  a.    Not  consuming  by  heat- 
To  UxBURTHEX,  un-bur'-THcn,  v.  a.  To  ridofaload; 

to  throw  off,  to  disclose  what  lits  heavy  on  the  mind. 
To  UxErTTON,  I'ln-but'-tn,  v.  a.    To  loose  any  thing 

buttoned. 

UxcALCixED,  un-kal'-slnd,  a.    Free  from  calcination. 
Uncalled,  un-kawld',  a.  Not  summoned,  not  sent  for, 
uot  demanded. 

Uncancelled,  fin-kcW-sillil,  a.  99.  Not  erased,  not 
abrogated. 

Uncaxoxical,  uii-ka-non'-e-kal ,  a.  Not  agreeable 
to  the  canons. 

Uxcapaele,  un-ka'-pa-bl,  a.  Not  capable,  not  suscep- 
tible ;  more  properly  Incapabie. 

Uxcarxate,  un-kar'-nat,  a.  91.  Not  fleshly;  more 
properly  Incarnate. 

To  UxcASE,  un-kase',  v.  a.  To  disengage  from  any 
covering;  to  flay. 

UxcAUGHT,  un-kawt',  a.    Not  yet  caught. 

UxcAESED,  un-kawzd',  a.    Having  no  precedent  cause. 

UxcAiiTiors,  un-kaw'-sbus,  a.    Not  wary,  heedless. 

UxcERTAlx,  I'm-ser'-tin,  a.  208.  Doubtful,  not  cer- 
tainly known  ;  doubtlul ,  not  having  certain  knowledge; 
uot  sure  in  the  con.se'pience ;  uiisetlled,  unregular. 

Uncertainty,  un-sCr'-tin-te,  s.  Dubioui^uess,  want 
of  knowledge;  contingency,  want  of  certainty  ;  something 
unknown. 

To  UxcHAix,  im-t;^Mine',  v.  a.  To  free  from  chains. 
Unchangeable,  un-tsliau'-ja-bl,  a.  Immutable. 
Unchanged,  un-tshanjd',  a.  359.    Not  altered;  not 
alterable. 

Uxchaxgeableness,  fln-tshan'-ja-bl-nes,  s.  Immu- 
tability. 

Unchangeably,  lun-tshan'-ja-ble ,  ad.  Immutably, 
%vithout  change. 

Unchanging,  un-tsban -jing-,  a.  Suffering  no  alteration. 

To  Uncharge  ,  fin-tsharje',  v.  a.  To  retract  an  ac- 
cusation. 

Uncharitable,  un-tshar'-e-ta-bl,  a.  Contrary  to  chari- 
ty, contrary  to  the  universal  love  prescribed  by  Christianity. 


Uxchakitablevess,  un-tshar'-e-ta-bl-nCs,  8.  Want 
of  charity. 

Uncharitably,  fin-tshar'-e-ta-blc,  ad.  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  charity. 

Unchary,  vin-tsilia'-ro,  a.    Not  wary,  not  cautious. 

Unchaste,  uii-tsbaste',  a.  Lewd,  libidinous,  uot  con- 
tinent. 

UxcHASTiTY,  tin-tshiW-te-te,  s.  530.  Lewdness,  in- 
continence. 

Uncheerfulxkss,  un-tfiber'-fal-nes,  s.  Melancholy, 

gloominess  of  temper— See  Cheerful. 
Unchecked,  uii-t<bekt',  a.  359.  Unrestrained. 
Unchewed,  un-tsbudc',  a.  359.    Not  masticated. 
To  Uxchild,  un-tshlld,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  children. 
Unchristian,  iiti-kris'-tshan,  a.  464.    Contrary  to  the 

laws  of  Christianity  ;  unconverted,  iniidel. 
Unchristianness,  du-krls'-tshan-nes!,  s.  Contrariety 

to  Christianity. 
Uncial,  iin'-sbal,  a.    Belonging  to  letters  of  a  larger 

size  anciently  used  in  inscriptions;  capital  letters. 
Uncircumcised,  uii-ser'-ktiiH-slzd,  a.  Not  circumcised, 

not  a  Jew. 

UxciRCUMCisiox,  fln-ser-kam-sizh'-Un,  s.  Omission  of 
circumcision. 

UxciRCUMscRiBED,un-ser-kum-skrlbd',  a.  Unbounded, 
unlimited. 

Un  CIRCUMSPECT,  uii-ser'-kum-spekt,  a.  Not  cautious, 
not  vigilant. 

UxciRCUMSTAXTiAL,  iin-ser-ki'im-stiin'-shitl,  a.  Un- 
important. 

Uncivil,  un-siv'-il,  a.    Unpolite,  not  agreeable  to  rules 

of  elegance  or  complaisance. 
Uncivilly,  un-slv'-il-e ,  ad.    Unpolitely ,  not  com- 

plaisantly. 

Uncivilized,  lui-slv'-ll-lzd,  a.    Not  reclaimed  from 

barbarity ;  coarse,  indecent. 
Ux clarified,  flti-kiar'-e-fide,  a.  282.    Not  purged, 

not  purilied. 

To  Unclasp,  nn-klasp',  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  shut 
M'ith  clasps. 

Unclassick,  im-klas'-slk,  a.    Not  classick. 
Uncle,  I'mg'-kl,  s.  405.  408.    The  father  or  mother's 
brother. 

Unclean,  im-klenc',  a.  Foul,  dirty;  filthy;  not  purified 
by  ritual  practices;  foul  with  sin;  lewd,  unchaste. 

Uncleaxlixess,  iin-klen'-le-nes,  s.  Want  of  cleanliness. 

Uncleanly,  un-klcn'-le,  a.  Foul,  filthy,  nasty  ;  inde- 
cent, unchaste. 

UxcLEAXNESS,  un-klciie'-nes,  S.  Lewdness,  incontinence  ; 

want  of  cleanliness,  nastiness ;  sin,  wickedness ;  vant 

of  ritual  purify. 
UxcLEAXSED,  fiH-klenzd',  a.    Not  cleansed. 
To  Unclew,  itn-kliV,  v.  a.    To  undo. 
To  Unclexch,  un-klensb',  v.  a.  To  open  the  closed  hand. 
UxcLiPPED,  un-kllj)t',  a.  359.    W'hole,  not  cut. 
To  Unclotu,  fin-kloTiie',  v.  a.    To  strip,  to  make 

naked. 

\tr  As  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  the  positive  of  this  word 
clothe.,  he  ought  certainly  to  have  written  the  negative  un- 
clothe. 

To  Unclog,  un-klog',  v.  a.  To  disencumber,  to  ex- 
onerate; to  set  at  liberty. 

To  Uncloister,  I'm-klois'-tfir,  v.  n.    To  set  at  large. 

To  Unclose,  vin-kb')zc',  v.  a.    To  open. 

Unclosed,  uii-kb')zd',  a.    Not  separated  by  enclosures^ 

Unclouded,  un-klou'-ded,  a.  Free  from  clouds,  clear, 
from  obscurity,  not  darkened. 

UxcLOiiDEDNEss,  uii-klou -dcd-iiCs,  s.  Openness,  free- 
dom from  gloom. 

Uncloudy,  fm-klou'-de,  a.    Free  from  a  cloud. 

To  Unclutch,  UR-kh^ttsh',  v.  a.    To  open. 

To  Uncoif,  fin-kwoif,  v.  a.  To  pull  the  cap  off.  See 
To  Quoit. 

To  UxcoiL,  iln-koir,  v.  a.    To  open  from  being  coiled 

or  wrapped  one  part  upon  another. 
Uncoined,  fiii-koind',  a.  359.    Not  coined. 
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UxcoLLECTED,  un-kol-lek'-ted,  a.    Not  collected,  not  I  To  Uncreate,  fiii-kre-ate 

recollected.  ,      „  ' 

UxcoLOURED,  un-kal'-lard,  a.    Not  stained  with  any 

colour,  or  d\e. 

Uncombed,  un-komd',  a.  359.    Not  parted  or  adjusted 
by  the  comb. 

UxcoMEATAELE ,  ttn-kflm-at'-a  bl ,  a 
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Inaccessible, 

uiiattaiuable. 

U.vcoMELiNESS,  un-kum'-le-nes,  s.Want  of  grace,  want 
of  beauty. 

UxcOMELY,  un-kiW-Ie,  a.  Not  comely,  wanting  grace 
Uncomfortable,  im-kfim'-frlr-ta-bl,  a.  Affording  no 
comfort,  gloomy,  dismal,  miserable;  receiving  no  comfort, 
melaiiclioly.  ' 

Uncomfortaeleness,  un-kum'-fur-ta-bl-nts,  s.  Want 
of  cheerfulness. 

Ua COMFORTABLY,  UH-kiim'-fur-ta-ble,  ttd.  Without 
cheerfulness. 

Uncommanded,  un-kora-man-ded,  a.  79.  Not  com- 
manded. 

Uncommon,  fm-kom'-miin,  a.  Not  frequent,  not  often 
found  or  known. 

Uncommonness,  fln-kom'-mun-nes,  s.  Infrequency. 

Uncompact,  un-kom-pakt',  a.  Not  compact,  not  close- 
ly cohering. 

Uncommlmcated,  tin-kom-mu-ne-ka-ted,  a.  Not 
communicated. 

Uncompanied,  tin-kum'-pa-nid,  a,  104.  Having  no 
companion. 

UNC03iPELLED,^un-kom-pelld',  a.  Free  from  compulsion. 
Uncomplete,  un-kom-plete',  g.  Not  finished;  properly 
Incomptete. 

Uncompounded,  fin-kora-p6iind'-ed,  a.     Simple,  not 

mixed ;  simple,  not  intricate. 
Uncompressed,  un-kora-prest',  a.  104.    Free  from 

compression. 

Uncomprehensh  E,  im-kora-pre-hen'-slv,  a.  Unable 
to  comprehend ;  in  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify  In- 
comprehensible. 

Unconceivable,  fin-kon-se'-ra-bl,  a. 


'i^i-«^»jiA  rii,  uii-Kre-aie ,  v.  a. 
reduce  to  nothing,  to  deprive  of  exis 
Uncr,eated,  i"in-kre-a'-ted,  a.  N 


to 


Not  cropped,  not 


In 


Not  to  be  un- 
derstood, not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  mind. 
Uncoxceitableness,  fin-kon-se -va-bl-nes  s. 
coraprehensibility. 

Unconceived,  un-kon-sevd',  a.  140.  Not  thought,  no 
imagined. 

Unconcern,  un-kon-sern',  s.    Negligence,  want  of  in 
terest  in,  freedom  from  anxiety,  freedom  from  perturbation 

Unconcerned,  fln-kon-sernd',  a.  104.    Having  no 
terest  in;  not  anxious,  not  dijiturhed,  not  alfected. 

Unconcernedly,  fin-koii-ser'-ned-le,  ad.  354.  Without 
interest  or  affection. 

Unconcernedness,  tin-kon-sernd'-nes,  s.  Freedom 
from  anxiety. 

Unconcerning,  un-kon-ser -nine-,  a.  Not  interesting 
not  affecting.         ^  " 

Unconcernment,  rin-kou-sern'-mSnt,  8.     The  state 

of  having  no  share. 
Unconcludent,  iiii-kon-kIu'-dt;nt,  / 
Unconcludixg,  un-kon-klu -dinfr,  I        Not  decisive 

inferring  no  plain  or  certain  conclusion, 

UxCONCLUDINGNESsi,  lln-koil-klu -djllg-llt'S,  s.  Quality 
of  being  unconcluding. 

Uncoxvuehable,  I'li-kong'-kar-a-bl,  a.  415.  Inca 
pable  of  being  conrjuered. 

Uncoi  x^kll.*ble,  tili-koun'-sgl-la-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 
advis-cd. 

Uxcol  XTABLE,  iin-koMn'-tiVbl,  a.  Innumerable. 

UNCorxiERFEiT,  an-koun'-tCi'-rit,  a.    Genuine,  not 
spurious.  ' 

To  UxcorpLE,  On-kOp'-pl,  v.  a.    To  loose  dogs  from 
their  '■(MipIcH. 

UNtoruTFovs,  un--kur'-t^Il<'-iIs,  a.  ( Wil,  nnpolite. 
Uxcot  UTMNESK,  un-kort'-lc-n<i8,  s.  lln.suitableness  of 

innniierH  to  a  oniirt, 
LNtoMiTLY,  Un-kort'-le,  a.  Inelegant  of  manners,  uncivil. 
Ixrui  Tir  iln-kmUii,  a.  3J5.  (Jdd,Ht,riinge,  unusual. 


a.    To  annihilate, 
stence. 

,  ,  .        Not  yet  created;  not 

produced  by  creation. 

Uvcreditableness,  tin-kred'-e-ta-bl-nes,  s.  Want 

of  reputation. 
Uncropped  ,  un-kropt',  a.  359. 
gathered. 

Uncrossed,  un-krost',  a.  359.  Uncancelled. 
Uncrowded,  nn-kroti'-ded,  a.  Not  straitened  by  want 
of  room. 

To  Uncrown,  un-kroun',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  crown ; 

to  deprive^of  sovereignty. 
Unction,  flngk'-shftn,  s.  408.    The  act  of  anointing; 

unguent,  oimment;  the  act  of  anointing  medically;  any 

tJiing  softening  or  lenitive;  the  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last 

hours;  any  thing  that  excites  piety  and  devotion. 
Unctuosity,  ungk-tdiu-6s'-e-te,  s.    Fatness,  oiliness. 
Unctuous,  ungk'-tshu-us,  a.  408.    Fat,  clammy,  oily. 

tJ-  This  Hord  is  as  frequently  mispronounced  as  sump- 
tuous and  presumptuous,  and  for  the  same  reason.  We  are 
apt  to  conlound  this  termination  with  eous  and  ious,  and  to 
pronounce  the  word  as  if  written  mtj^^'sAus,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  u  after  the  f,  which  makes  so  great  a  difference 
m  the  sound  of  this  word  and  its  compounds. 
UxcTuousNEss,  ungk-tshu-fis-Res,  s.    Fatness,  oili- 

ness,  clamminess,  greasiness. 
Unculled,  un-kuld',  a.    Not  gathered. 
UxcuLPABLE,  iin-kul'-pa-bl,  a.    Not  blameable. 
Uncultivated,  ftn-kui'-te-va-ted,  a.   Not  cultivated, 

not  improved  by  tillage ;  not  instructed,  not  civilized. 

Uncijmeered,  un-kum'-burd,  a.    Not  burdened,  not 

embarrassed. 

Uncurbable,  fiii-kiir'-ba-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  curbed 

or  checked. 

restrained, 
ringlets  or 


Uncurbed,  fln-ki'irbd',  a.  359.  Licentious,  not 
To  Uncurl,  un-kurl',  v.  a.    To  loose  from 

convolutions. 

To  Uncurl,  un-kurl',  v.  n.    To  fall  from  the  ringlets. 
Un  current,  nn-kar'-rent,  a.  Not  current,  not  passing 
in  common  payment. 

To  Uncurse,  fln-kurse',  v.  a.     To  free  from  any 

execration. 
Uncut,  im-kut',  a.    Not  cut. 

To  Undam,  fln-d.W,  v.  a.  To  open,  to  free  from  the 

restraint  of  mounds. 
Undamaged,  uii-dam'-idjd,  a.  90.    Not  made  worse, 

not  impaired. 

Undaunted,  fm-dan -ted,  a.  214.    Unsubdued  by  fear, 

not  depressed,— See  Daunted. 
Undauntedly,  uii-diin'-ted-le,  ad.  Boldly,  intrepidly, 

without  fear, 

Undaxzled,  lui-daz'-zld,  a.  359.  Not  dimmed,  or  con- 
fused by  splendour. 
To  Undeaf,  un-dof,  v.  a.  To  free  from  deafness. 

Undebauched,  fin-de-bawtsht',  a.    Not  corrupted  by 

debauchery. 

Undecagon,  uii-dek'-a-gon,  s.  A  figure  of  eleven  angles 
or  sides, 

UxDECAYiNC,  fm-de-kii'-lng,  a.  Not  suffering  diminu- 
tion or  declension, 

Undecavfd,  Aii-de-kadc',  a.  Not  liable  to  be  di- 
minished. 

To  Undeceive,  I'ln  de-seve',  v.  a.  To  set  free  from 
the  inilucncc  of  a  fallacy, 

Undeceivable,  un-de-se'-va-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to  dc- 
oei\e,  or  be  deceived. 

I  xpECEiVED ,  un-dc-scvd',  a.  Not  cheated,  not  im- 
posed on. 

Undecided,  un-de-sl'-ded,  a.     Not  determined,  not 

scitlcd. 

UxDiiCKsivE,  iftn-du-fcii'-siv,  a.  Not  decisive,  not  con- 
clusi\  e. 

To  U\DECK,  iBn-dJ-k',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  ornameubt. 
Undeckkd,  An-dekl',  a.  359.     Not  odoru»:d,  not  cm- 
bell  i.'^hed. 
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UsDECLiNED,  tin-de-klind',  a.  Not  grammatically  varied 
by  termiuation ;  not  deviating,  not  turned  from  the  right 
way. 

UxDBDiCATED,  un-ded'-e-kA-ted,  a.   Not  consecrated, 

not  devoted;  not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
UiVDEEDED,  un-deed'-ed,  a.    Not  signalized  by  action. 
UiSDEFACED,  fin-de-fastc',  a.    Not  deprivedof  its  form 

not  disfigured. 

UxDEFEASiBLE ,  uii-de-fe'-ze-bl ,  a.  Not  defeasible, 
not  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 


LxDEFiLED,  ftn-de-fild',  a. 


Not  polluted,  not  vitiated, 
Not  circumticribed,  or  ex- 
Not  to  be  marked 


not  corrupted. 
Uadefixed,  im-de-flnd',  a 

plained  by  a  definition. 
UxBEFixABLE,  fin-dc-fi'-na-bl,  a. 

out,  or  circumscribed  by  a  definition. 
UiVDEFiED,  fin-de-fide',  a.  282.    Not  set  at  ^defiance, 

not  challenged.^ 
UxDEFORMED ,  fln-de-formd',  a.    Not  deformed,  not 

disfigured. 

UxDELiBERATED,  un-de-lib'-er-a-tcd,  a.  Not  carefully 
considered. 

tlwD BLIGHTED  ,  uji-de-li'-ted ,  a.     Not  pleased,  not 

touched  with  pleasure.^   ^   ^  ^ 
UxDELiGHTFUL,  un-dc-llte'-ful,  a.  Not  giving  pleasure. 
Undemolished,  un-de-mol'-lsht,  a.    Not  rased,  not 

thrown  down. 

Undemoxstrable,  un-de-mon'-stra-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  fuller  evidence. 

UxDEXiABLE,  un-dc-nl'-a-bl,  a.  Such  as  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  ^  ^ 

UxDEXiABLY,  un-dc-nl'-a-blc,  ad.  So  plainly  as  to  admit 
no  contradiction. 

UxDEPLORED,  An-de-pl6rd',  a.    Not  lamented. 

UxDEPRAVED,  UR-dc-pravd',  a.    Not  corrupted. 

UxDEPRiVED,  fln-de-privd',  a.  Not  divested  by  author- 
ity, not^  stripped  of  any  possession. 

UxDER,  un'-dQr,  prep.  98.  In  a  state  of  subjection ;  in 
the  state  of  pupillage  to  ;  beneath,  so  as  to  be  covered  or 
hidden;  below  in  place  ;  in  a  less  degree  than  ;  for  less  than, 
less  tham  below ;  by  the  appearance  of;  w  ith  less  than  ;  less 
than,  below;  by  the  appearance  of;  with  less  than;  in  the 
state  of  inferiority  to,  noting  rank  or  order  of  precedence  , 
in  a  state  of  being  loaded  with ;  in  a  state  of  oppression 
by,  or  subjection  to ;  in  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limit- 
ed by;  in  a  state  of  depression,  or  dejection  by;  in  the 
state  of  bearing;  in  the  state  of;  not  having  reached  or 
arrived  to,  noting  time;  represented  by;  in  a  state  of  pro- 
tection; with  respect  to;  attested  by;  subjected  to,  being 
the  subject  of;  in  a  state  ofrelation  that  claims  protection. 

UxDER,  fin'-dfir,  ad.  418.  In  a  state  of  subjection ; 
less;  opposed  to  Over  or  More;  it  has  a  signification  re- 
sembling that  of  an  adjective,  interior,  subject,  subordinate. 

UxDERACTiON,  un-dur-Jik'-sliun,  s.  Subordinate  action, 
action  not  essential  to  the  main  story. 

To  UxDERBEAR,  fin-dur-barc',  v.  a.  To  support,  to 
endure;  to  line,  to  guard.   In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

UxDERBEARER,  un-dur-ba'-i'ur,  s.  In  funerals,  those 
that  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  distinct  from  those 
who  are  bearers  of  ceremony. 

To  UxDEREiD,  fin-dur-bid',  v.  a.  To  offer  for  any 
thing  less  than  its  worth. 

UxDERCLERK,  un'-ddt-klark,  s.  A  clerk  subordinate 
to  the  principal  clerk. 

To  UxDERDO,  un-dur-doo',  v.  n.  To  act  below  one's 
abilities;  to  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

UxDERFACTiOTV,  uo-dur-fak'-shuii,  s.  Subordinate  fac- 
tion, subdivision  of  a  faction. 

UxDERFELiiOW,  un -duT-fel-lo,  s.  A  mean  man,  a  sorry 
wretch. 

UxDERFiLLiXG,  fin-dur-fil'-ling,  s.    Lower  part  of  an 

edifice. 

To  UxDERFi'RNisH,  un-dur-f ur'-iiish,  v.  a.  To  supply 

with  less  than  enough. 
To  UxDERGiRD,  un-duF-gerd',  v.  a.    To  bind  round 

the  bottom. 

To  UxDERGO,  fin-dur-go',  v.  a.  To  suffer,  to  sustain, 
to  endure  evil;  to  support,  to  hazard.  Not  in  use.  To 
sustain^  to  be  the  bearer  of,  to  possess ;  to  sustain,  to  en- 
dure without  fainting;  to  pass  through. 


Not  borrowed. 
To  strengthen  by 


An  inferior  agent, 
To  dig  cavities 


UxDERGROuxD,  fin-der-gi'ound',  s.  Subterraneous  space. 
UxDER  GROWTH,  tin-dur-gi'ot/t',  S.    That  which  grows 

under  the  tall  wood. 
UxDEHHAXD,  lui-dur-hund',  arf.  Hy  means  not  apparent, 

secretly  ;  clandestinely,  with  irandiilcnt  secrecy. 
UxDERLABOURER,  un-di\r-la -biu'-ur,  s.      A  subordi- 
nate workman. 
UxDERivED,  un-de-rivd',  a.  104. 
To  UxDERLAY,  ^m-dut-la',  v.  a. 

something  laid  under.  ^ 
To  UxDERLixE,  un-ddr-llne'^  v.  a.  To  mark  with  lines 

below  the  words. 
UxDERLixG,  un'-diir-ling,  s.  410. 

a  sorry  mean  fellow. 
To  UxDERMixE,  i\n-dur-mlne',  v. 
under  any  thing,  so  that  it  may  fall  or  be  blown  up,  to 
sap  ;  to  excavate  under  ;  to  injure  by  cl.iudestine  means. 
UxDERMixER,  un-dur-mi'-nfir,  s.    He  that  saps,  he 

that  digs  away  the  ^supports ;  a  clandestine  enemy. 
UxDERMOST,  un'- dur-most,  a.    Lowest  in  place;  lowest 

in  state  or  condition. 
Underneath,  Cui-diir-iicTH',  ad.    In  the  lower  place, 

below,  under,  beneath. 
Uxderxeath,  un-diu'-neTH',  prep.  467.  Under. 
Uxderofficer,  un-ddr-of'-is-ur,s.  An  inferior  officer, 

one  in  subordinate  authority. 
Underogatory,  un-de-rog'-ga-tur-e  ,  a.     Not  de- 
rogatory, which  see. 
Underpart,  un'-dQr-part,  s.    Subordinate,  or  unes- 
sential part. 

Uxderpetticoat,  fin-dur-pet'-te-kote,  s.  That  worn 
next  the  body. 

To  UxDERPix,  fm-dur-pin',  v.  a.    To  prop,  to  support. 

Underplot,  un'-diir-plot,  s.  A  series  of  events  proceed- 
ing collaterally  with  the  main  story  of  a  play,  and  sub- 
servient to  it;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

To  Underpraisb,  dn-ddr-praze',  v.  «.  To  praise 
below  desert. 

To  Underprize,  un-ddr-prlze',  v.  a.  To  value  at  less 

than  the  worth. 
To  UxDERPROP,  un-dur-prop',  v.  a.    To  support,  to 

sustain. 

UxDERPROPORTioNED,  uH-ddr-pro-por -shund,  a.  Hav- 
ing too  little  proportion. 

To  Underrate,  im-ddr-rate',  v.  a.    To  rate  too  low. 

Underrate,  un'-ddr-rate,  s.  498.  A  price  less  than 
is  usual. 

Undersecretary,  fln-ddr-sek'-kre-ta-re,  s.  A  sub- 
ordinate secretar;^. 

To  Undersell,  dn-ddr-sel',  v.  a.  To  defeat,  by  sell- 
ing for  less ;  to  sell  cheaper  than  another. 

Underservant,  un-dur-ser'-vant,  s.  A  servant  of  the 
lower  class. 

To  Underset,  un-ddr-set',  v.  a.    To  prop,  to  support. 
Undersetter,  un-ddr-set'-tur,  s.     Prop,  pedestal, 
support. 

Undersetting,  un-dur-set'-ting,  s. 
pedestal. 

Undersheriff,  int-ddr-sher'-if,  s. 
the  sheriff.—  See  Sheriff. 

Uxdersheriffry,  un-dur-sher'-if-re,  s. 
of  an  under-sheriff. 

Undershot,  iin-dur-shot',  part.  a.  Moved  by  water 
passing  under  it. 

Undersong,  un'-ddr-song,  s.  Chorus,  burden  of  a  song. 

To  Understand,  dn-dur-stand',  v.  n.  To  comprehend 
fully,  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  conceive. 

To  Understand,  un-dur-stand',  v.  a.  To  have  use 
of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  or  con- 
scious being;  to  be^ informed. 

Understanding,  dn-ddr-stan'-ding,  s.  lutellectual 
nowers,  faculties  of  the  mind,  especially  those  of  know- 
ledge and  judgment ;  skill ;  intelligence,  terras  of  commu- 
nication. 

Understanding,  un-dur-staa'-ding,  a.  Knowing., 
skilful. 

Understandiibgly,  un-dur-stan'-dlng-Ie,  ad.  With 
knowledge. 


410.  Lower  part. 
The  deputy  of 
The  office 
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nus,  a.  116.  Not  pellucid, 


Pret.   aud  part.  pass,  of 


UxDERSTOOD,  un-dur-stutl' 

JJnderi^tand. 

U-VDERSTRAPPER,  an'-dar-strap-pfir,  s.  A  petty  fellow, 

an  iiiferior  agent. 
To  U.VDERTAKE,  un-dur-takc',  v.  a.  Pret.  Undertook. 

Part.  pass.  I  ndertaken.  To  attempt,  to  engage  in  ;  to  assum 

a  character ;  to  eupage  \vith,  to  attack  ;  to  have  the  charge  o 
To  LxDERTAKE,  fln-dur-tiike',  v.  n.    To  assume  any 

business  or  province;  to  venture,  to  hazard:  to  promise 

to  6tand  bound  to  some  condition. 
Undertake.v,  un-drtr-ta-kn.  Part.  pass,  of  ^nrferfate 
Uadertaker,  tin-dur-ta -kur,  s.  98.  One  who  engage 

in  projects  and  affairs;  one  who  engages  to  build  for  an 

other  at  a  certain  price;  one  who  manages  funerals. 
Uxdertakixg,  an-dui--ta -king,  s.  Attempt,  enterprise 

engagement. 

Undertenant,  fm-dur-teii'-ant,  s.  A  secondary  tenant 

one  who  holds^from^  him  that  holds  from  the  owner. 
Undertook,  im-dur-took',  Part.  pass,  of  Undertake 
Undervaluation,  un-dar-yal-u-a-slidn,  s.  Rate  not 

equal  to  the  worth. 
To  Undervalue,  fin-dur-val'-u,  v.  a.    To  rate  lov 

to  esteem  lightly,  to  treat  as  of  little  worth ;  to  depress 

to  make  low  in  estimation,  to  despise. 
Undervalue,  un-dflr-val'-ii,  s.  493.    Low  rate,  vile 

price. 

Undervaluer,  iin-dur-val'-u-fir,  s.  One  who  esteems 
lightly. 

Underwent,  jun-dur-wenfc'.    Pret.  of  Undergo, 
Underavood,  fln'-dur-wud,  s.  The  low  trees  that  grow 

among  the  timber. 
Underwork,  im'-dur-wurk,  s.  498.   Subordinate  busi 

ness,  petty  affairs. 
To  Underavork,  fm-diir-wark',  v.  a.    Pret.  Under 

worked,  or  Undenvrnught.    Part.  pass.  Ujiderivorked  or 

Lnderwrought.   lo  destroy  by  clandestine  measures;  to 

labour  less  than  enough. 
Underworkman,  an-d tir-wurk'-man,  s.    An  inferior 

labourer. 

To  Underwrite,  un-dur-rite',  v.  a.    To  write  under 

something  else. 
Underwriter,  un-diir-rr-tiir,  s.  An  ensurer,  so  called 

from  writing  his  name  under  the  conditions. 
Undescribed,  un-de-skrlbd',  a.    Not  described. 
Undescried,  an-de-skride',  a.  382.    Not  seen,  unseen 

undiscovered. 

Undeserved  ,  un-de-zervd',  «.  Not  merited,  or  ob 
tained  by  merit;  not  incurred  by  fault. 

Undeservedly,  un-de-zer'-v6d-le,  ad.  364.  Without 
desert,  whether  of  good  or  ill. 

Undeserver,  un-dc-zer'-vur,  s.    One  of  no  merit. 

Undeserving,  un-de-z6r'-vin^,  a.  Not  having  merit 
not  having  any  worth;  not  meriting  any  particular  advan- 
tage or  hurt. 

Undesigned,  un-de-sind',  a.  359.    Not  intended 
purposed. 

Undesigninc,  fin-de-sl'-nlng,  a.  Not  acting  with  any 
set  purpose;  having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  scheraes,8incere 

Undesirable,  uu-de-zi'-ra-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  wished, 
not  pleasing. 

Undesired,  un-de-zird',  a.  359.  Not  wished,  not  so- 
licited. ' 

Undesiring,  un-de-zl'-rlng,  a.  Negligent,  not  wishing. 
Undestroyable,  un-de-stroe -a-bl,  a.  Indestructible, 
not  t-UHceptive  of  destruction. 

Undestroyed,  i\n-d(!-strMd',  o.  382.    Not  destroyed. 
Lndeterminable,  fin-d(^-tSr'-min-il-bl,  a.  Impos- 
sible to  be  decided. 

Undeterminate,  un-d^-tcr'-mln-at,  a.  91.  Not  settled, 
not  decided,  contingent ;  not  fixed. 

Undeterminatenkss,  un-de-tCi'-inln-at-nSs,  i 
Lndetermination,  ftn-dfl-t^r-inin-a-sbiln,  \ 

in:i;:dbi;'JiriS:"""'  ^'^^  ^'^^^  ofHotbei„glixed,or 
UNDETERMiNKp,  fln-d(';-tf-r-n,i,Ml,  a.    Unsettled,  un- 

decided  ;  not  limited,  not  regulated 
Lndkvoted,  flii-d<J-V(V-t2d,  a.    Not  devoted. 


Undiaphanous,  un-dl-tif'-fa- 

not  transparent. 
Undid,  un-did'.    The  pret.  of  Undo. 
Undigested,  fin-d^-jes'-ted,  a.    Not  concocted. 
L.NDoiiNisHED,  un-de-min'-isht,  a.  Not  impared,  not 
lessened.  *  ' 

Undinted,  nn-dint'-ed,  a.    Not  impressed  by  a  blow. 

Lndipped,  fiii-djpt',  a.  359.    Not  dipped,  not  plunged. 

Undirected,  iin-de-rek'-tud,  a.    Not  directed. 

Lndiscerned,  iin-diz-zeriid',  a.  Not  observed,  not  dis- 
covered, not  descried. 

Undiscernedly,  fln-diz-zer'-ned-le,  ad.  364.  So  as 
to  be  undiscovered. 


a.    Not  to  be  dis- 


Not  to  be 

Not  seen,  not 

ise,  imprudent. 
,  artless,  plain. 
lOt  dishonoured. 
Not  discouraged,  not 


L  ndiscernible,  un-diz-zern'-e-bl, 

cerned,  invisible. 

Undiscernibly,  an-diz-zerii'-e-ble,  ad.  Invisibly,  im- 
perceptibly. 

Undiscerning,  un-djz-z^rn'-lnff,  a.    Injudicious,  in- 
capable of  making  due  distinction. 
Undisciplined,  iln-dis'-slp-plind,  a.    Not  subdued  to 

regularity  and  order;  untaught, uninstrncted. 
Undiscoveraele,  Un-dls-kuv'-fir-a-bl,  a. 
found  out. 

Undiscovered,  un-dis-kuv'-urd,  o. 

descried. 

Undiscreet,  un-dis-kreet',  a.  Not  wise,  imprudent. 
Undisguised,  fm-dtz-gjlzd',  a.  Open,  artless,  plain. 
Lndishonoured,  fiii-diz-oti'-nurd,  a.  Not  dishonoured. 
Undismayed,  fin-diz-made',  a. 

depressed  with  fear. 
UxNdisobliging,  iin-dis-o-blee'-jing,  a.  111.  Inoffensive. 
Undispersed,  un-dis-perst',  a.    Not  scattered. 
Undisposed,  im-dis-pozd',  a.    Not  bestowed. 
Undisputed,  iin-dis-pu'-ted,a.  Incontrovertible,  evident, 
LTndissembled,  un-dis-sem'-bld,  a.    Openly  declared; 

honest ;  not  feigned. 
Undissipated,  iin-dis'-se-pa-ted,  a.    Not  scattered; 
not  dispersed. 

Undissolving,  fm-diz-zor-ving,  a.    Never  melting. 
L  ndistempered,  un-dis-tem'-purd,a.    Free  from  dis- 
ease; free  from  perturbation. 
Undistinguishaele,  uii-dis-ting'-gwisli-a-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  distinctly  seen;  not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar 
property.  ' 

Undistinguished,  iin-dis-ting'-gw!sht,  a.  359.  Not 
marked  out  by  objects  or  intervals;  not  seen,  or  not  to  be 
seen  otherwKse  than  confusedly;  not  separately  and  plainly 
descried  ;  admitting  nothing  between,  having  no'inler\  enient 
sj>ace;  not  marked  by  any  particular  property  ;  not  treated 
with  any  particular  respect. 
Undistinglishing,  fin-dis-ting'-gwish-iiig,  a. Making 

no  ditlerence;  not  decerning  plainly. 
Undistracted,  nn-dis-trak'-ted,  o.    Not  perplexed 

by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or  desires. 
Undistractedly,  fm-dis-tmk'-tcd-ie,   o.  Without 

disturbance  from  contrariety  of  sentiments. 
Undistractedness,    iin-dis-trak'-ted-iies,  8,  Free 

from  interruption  by  different  thoughts. 
Undisturbed,  un-dis-ti'irbd',  a.    Free  from  perturba- 
tion; calm;  tranquil;  not  interrupted  by  any  hiuderauce 
or  molestation;  not  agitatrd. 
Undisturbedly  ,   un-dis-turbd'-le ,  ad. 

peacefully. 
Un di VI D A B L E ,  uii-de-vi'-da-bl, 

not  susceptive  of  division. 
Undivided,  lui-de-vi'-d^d, 
parted, 

Undivulged,  im-dc-vuljd',  a.  Secret;  not  promulgated. 
7'oUndo,  iin-d<y)',v.a.    Pret.  T'/id/rf.    Part.  pass,  t^n- 
doiie:  from  Do.  To  ruin;  to  bring  to  destruction ;  to  loose  ; 
to  open  what  is  »but  or  fasteiud,  to  unravel;  to  change 
any  thing  to  its  former  state ;  to  recall  or  annul  any  action. 


8, 

H 

a 

Calmly, 
Not  separable; 
Unbroken,  whole,  not 


\ DOING,  nii-dA(V-ing,  a.  Ru 
Undoing,  un-do6'-iiig 
chief. 

Undone,  I'ln-dun',  a. 
brought  to  dcDlruction. 


ining,  destructive. 
s.    Ruin,  destruction,  fatal  mis- 

Not  done,  not  performed ;  ruined, 
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L'xDOUBTED,  I'l n-doiit'-ed,  a.    Indubitable,  indisputable 
unquestionable 


UNE 


U.vDOUBTEDLY,  rin-d«)ut'-ed-Iej  ad.  Indubitably,  with- 
out question,  without  doubt. 

UxDOlBTING,  fin-dout'-ilig;,  a.     Admitting  no  doubt. 

U-\DRAWx,  un-dniwn',  a.  Not  pulled  by  any  external 
force. 

U.XDREADED,  fin-dred'-6d,  a.    Not  feared. 
L^DREAMED,  un-drenid',  a.  369.    Not  thought  on. 
To  Undress,  fm-dr6s',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  clothes,  to 

strip;  to  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  ostentation. 
Undress,  fm'-dres,  s.  498.  A  loose  or  negligent  dress. 
Undressed,  dndr6st',  a.    Not  regulated;  not  prepared 

for  use. 

Uauried,  uii-drlde',  a.    Not  dried. 
UxDRiTEV,  fin-driv'-Tn,  a.  103.  Not  impelled  fitherway. 
U.NDROSSY,  iln-dros'-se,  a.  Free  from  recrement. 
UxDi  BiTABLE,  fin-du'-bc-tii-l)!,  a.  Not  admitting  doubt, 

unquestionable;  more  properly  Indubitable. 
U.NDl'E,  Cm-du',  a.    Not  right,  not  legal;  not  agreeable 

to  duty. 

U\Di  LARY,  iin'-ju-lii-re,  a.  376.    Playing  like  waves ; 

playing  with  intermissions. 
To  UxDiXATE,  uu'-ju-late,  v.  a.    To  drive  backward 

and  forward ;  to  make  to  play  as  waves.   See  Principles, 

No.  376. 

To  Undulate,  tm'-ju-late,  v.  n.  To  play  as  waves 
in  curls. 

Undulation,  un-ju-Ia'-sliun,  s.    Waving  motion. 
Undulatory,  fiii'-ju-lci-to-re,  a.  512.    Moving  in  the 
manner  of  waves. 

Unduly,  un-du'-le,  ad.  Not  properly,  not  according  to 
duty. 

UxDUTEOus,  un-du'-te-i'is,  a.  376.  Not  performing  duty, 

irreverent,  disobedient. —  See  Duteous. 
Undutiful,  im-du'-te-ful,  a.  Not  obedient,  not  reverent. 
Undutifully,  un-du'-te-fiil-le,  ad.    Not  according  to 

duty. 

UxDUTiFrLNESs,  i\n-du -te-ful-nes,  s.  Want  of  respect, 

irreverence,  disobedience. 
Undying,  Cin-di  -ing-,  a.    Not  destroyed,  not  perishing. 
Unearned,  ttn-ernd',  a.  359.    Not  obtained  by  labour 

or  merit. 

Unearthed,  iin-ertM',  a.  359.  Driven  from  the  ground. 
Unearthly,  un-ert^'-le,  a.    Not  terrestrial. 
Uneasily,  un-e'-ze-le,  ad.    Not  without  pain. 
Uneasiness,  I'm-e'-ze-iies,  s.  Trouble,  perplexity,  state 
of  disquiet. 

Uneasy,  iin-e  -ze,  a.  Painful,  giving  disturbance ;  dis- 
turbed; not  at  ease;  coustraiuing,  cramping;  peevish, 
diflicult  to  please. 

Uneaten,  un-e'-tn,  a.  103.    Not  devoured. 
Uneath,  iin-et/i',  ad.    Not  easily.    Not  in  use. 
Unedifying,  un-ed'-e-fi-ing,  a.  Not  improving  in  good 
life. 

Un ELECTED,  UH-e-lek'-ted,  a.    Not  chosen. 
txELiGiBLE,  un-C-l'-c-je-bl,  a.  Not  worthy  to  be  chosen. 
Unemployed,  un-em-plold',  a.    Not  busy,  at  leisure, 
idle;  not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 

Unemptiable,  un-emp'-te-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  emptied, 
inexhaustible. 

Unendowed,  un-en-doiid',  o.  Not  invested,  not  graced. 
Unengaged,  un-en-g^adjd',  o.    Not  engaged,  not  ap- 
propriated. 

U'NEN.roYED,  un-en-joid',  c.  Not  obtained,  not  pos- 
sessed. 

Unenjoying,  fin-?n-joe'-lng,  a.  Not  using,  having  no 
fruition. 

Unenlightened,  un-^n-li'-tnd,  a.  359.  Not  illumi- 
nated. 

Unenlarged,  un-Sn-larjd',  a.  Not  enlarged,  narrow, 
contracted. 

Unenslaved,  un-Sn-slavd',  a.    Free,  not  enthralled. 
Unentertaining,  fin-en-tur-ta -nlng,  a.    Giving  no 
delight. 


-thin  466,  THIS  469. 

282.  Exempt  from  envy. 
a.     Dilferent  from  itself, 
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Unenvied,  un-en'-Tid,  a. 
Unequable,  un-e'-kwa-bl, 
diverse. 

Unequal,  I'ln-e'-kwal,  a.  Not  even;  not  equal,  inferior; 
partial,  not  bestowing  on  both  the  same  advantages;  dis- 
proportionate, ill  matched  ;  not  regular,  not  uniform. 

Unequalable,  iin-e'-kAval-ii-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  equalled, 
not  to  paralleled. 

Unequalled,  I'm-c'-kwald,  a.  406.  Unparalleled,  un- 
rivalled in  excellence. 

Unequally,  uii-e'-kwal-c,  a.  406.  In  different  degrees, 
in  disproportion  one  to  the  other. 

Unequalness,  uii-e'-kwal-nes,  s.  Inequality,  state  of 
being  unequal. 

Unequitable,  un-ek'-kwe-ta-bl,  a.  Not  impartial, 
not  just. 

Unequivocal,  un-e-kwiv'-o-kal,  a.    Not  equivocal. 
Unerrableness,  un-er'-ra-bl-nes,  s.     Incapacity  of 
err  our. 

Unerring,  fm-er'-rjiig-,  a.  410.  Committing  no  mis- 
take; incapable  of  failure,  certain. 

Unerringly,  fni-6r'-ring^-le,  ad.    Without  mistake. 

Unespied  ,  fin-e-spide',  a.  282.  Not  seen,  undis- 
covered, undescried. 

Unessential,  un-es-sen'-shfil,  a.  Not  being  oftheleast 
importance,  not  constituting  essence;  void  of  real  being. 

Un  ESTABLISHED,  fiu-c-stub'-lisht,  a.    Not  established. 

Uneven",  un-e'-vii,  a.  103.  Not  even,  not  level ;  not 
suiting  each  other,  not  equal. 

Unevenness,  i^in-e'-Tii-iics,  s.  Surface  not  level,  ine- 
quality of  surface;  turbulence,  changeable  state;  not 
smoothness. 

Unevitaele,  fili-ev'-e-ta-bl,  a.  Inevitable,  not  to  be 
escaped. 

Unexacted,  un-eg-zak'-ted,  a.  Not  exacted,  not  taken 
by  force. 

Unexamined,  im-^g-zam'-indj  a.    Not  inquired,  not 

tried,  not  discussed. 
Unexampled,  un-eg-zam -pld,  a.    Not  known  by  any 

precedent  or  example. 
Unexceptionable,  un-6k-sep'-sliun-a-bl,  a.  Not  liable 

to  objection. 

Unexcogitaele,  un-eks-kod'-je-ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
found  out. 

Unexecuted,  im-ek'-se-ku-ted,  a.  Not  performed, 
not  done. 

Unexcised,  fin-ek-slzd',  a.  Not  subject  to  the  payment 

of  excise. 

Unexemplified,  un-eg-zera'-ple-flde,  a.    Not  made 

known  by  example.^  ^    ^  ^ 
UxEXERCisiiD,  un-ek'-ser-slzd,  a.    Not  practised,  not 
experienced. 


Unexempt 
privilege 


un-eg-zempt ,  a. 


Not  free  by  peculiar 
Not  spent,  not 


Not  spread  out. 
Not  thought  on. 


Suddenly, 


Unexhausted,  un-eks-liaws'-ted, 

drained  to  the  bottom. 
Uxexpanded,  un-eks-pan'-ded,  a. 
Unexpected,  <in-ek-spek'-ted,  a. 

sudden,  not  provided  again.st.  ^    ^  ^ 
Unexpectedly,  im-ek-spek'-ted-le,  ad. 

at  a  time  unt bought  o^  ^    ^  ^ 

Unexpectedness,  un-6k-spek'-ted-nes,s.  Suddenness. 
Unexperienced,  fm-eks-pe'-ie-enst.  a.  359.  Not 

versed,  not  acquainted  by  trial  or  practice. 
Unexpedient,    iin-eks-pe'-de-ent,  a.  Inconvenient, 

not  fit.  —   See  Expedient. 
Unexpert,  un  -  eks-pCrt',  a.  Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 
Unexplored,  un-Cks-plord',  a.    Not  searched  out;  not 

tried,  not  knowOj^ 
Unexposed,  un-eks-pozd',  a.    Not  laid  open  to  censure. 
Unexpressible,  tm-eks-pres'-se-bl,  a.    Ineffable,  not 
to  be  uttered. 

Unexpressive,  un-eks-pres'-slv,  a.  Not  ha\-ing  the 
power  of  uttering  or  expressing;  not  expressive,  unutter- 
able, ineffable. —  See  the  negative  particle  Un. 

Unextended,  un-eks-ten'-ded,  a.  Occupying  no  assign* 
able  space,  having  no  dimensions. 

Ttt 
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Ukextinguishable,  un-eks-tillg'-gwish-a-bl,  a.  Un- 
quenchable. 

Ukextixguished,  i"in-eks-ting'-gwisht,  a.  359,  Not 

quenched,  not  put  out;  not  extinguished. 
Unfaded,  un-fii'-ded,  a.    Not  withered. 
Unfading,  i"m-fa'-ding  a.  410.    Not  liable  to  wither. 
UxFAitiNG,  un-fa'-llng-,  a.  410.    Certain,  not  missing 
Unfair,  un-fare',  a.  Disingenuous,  subdolous,  not  honest 
Uafaithful,  un-fai^'-fiil,  a.    Perfidious,  treacherous  ; 

impious,  infidel. 

Unfaithfully,  un-fatA'-fuI-e,  ad.Treacherously,  per- 
fidiously. 

Unfaithfulness,  un-fa*Zi'-fuI-nes,  s.  Treachery,  per 
fidiousuess. 

Unfallowed,  rm-fal'-lode,  a.    Not  fallowed. 
Unfamiliar,  iin-fa-mir-yar,  a.    Unaccustomed,  such 

as  18  not  common. 
Unfashionable,  un-fash'-iin-a-bl,  a.    Not  modish, 

not  according  to  the  reigning  custom, 
Unfashionaeleness,  un-fash'-fin-a-bl-nes,  s.  Devia 

tion  from  the  mode. 
Unfashioned,  un-fash'-nnd,  a.    Not  modified  by  art; 

having  no  regular  form. 
Unfashionably,  iin-fash'-fin-a-l)le,  ad.    Not  accord- 
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To  loosen,  to  make  less  fast ; 


ing  to  the  fashion ;  unartfulJy 
To  Unfasten,  un-fas'-sn,  v.  a.  472.  To  loose,  to  unfix 


Fatherless,  having  no 


naked  o 
wanting 


Unfathered,  lun-fa -THurd,  a, 
father. 

Unfathomable,  lun-faTH  -ura-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
sounded  by  a  line;  that  of  which  the  end  or  extent  cannot 
be  found. 

Unfathomably,  lan-faTH-um-a-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
to  be  sounded. 

UNFATHOMED,^un-faTH-iiind,  a.    Not  to  be  sounded 
Unfatigued,  un-fa-teegd',  a.    Unwearied,  untired. 
Unfavourable,  fln-fa'-vur-a-bl,  a.  Unpropitious. 
Unfavourably,  uii-fa'-\ttr-a-ble,  ad.    Unkindly,  un 

propitiously :  80  as  not  to  countenance  or  support. 
Unfeared,  lin-ferd',  a.    Not  alfrighted,  intrepid,  not 

terrified;  not  dreaded,  not  regarded  with  terrour. 
Unfeasible,  un-fe'-ze-bl,  a.  Impracticable. 
Unfeathered,  un-feTH  -urd,  a.  Implumous. 

feathers. 

Unfeatured,  fin-fe-tshurd,  a.  Deformed, 

regularity  of  features. 
Unfed,  fin-fcd',  a.    Not  supplied  with  food. 
Unfeed,  un-feed',  a.  Unpaid. 

Unfeeling,  uii-fee'-linff,  a.  Insensible,  void  of  mental 
sensibility. 

Unfeigned,  un-fand',  a.  Not  counterfeited,  not  hypo- 
critical, real,  sincere, 

Unfeignedly,  Un  fa -ned-Ie,  ad.  364.  Really,  sincere- 
ly, without  hypocrisy. 

Unfelt,  fin-felt',  a.    Not  felt,  not  perceived. 

Unfenced,  un-fgnst',  a.  359.  Naked  of  fortification : 
not  surrounded  by  any  enclosure. 

Unfermented,  i1  n-fcr-mSnt'-^d.  a.    Not  fermented. 
Unfertile,  un-f^r'-til,  a.    Not  fruitful,  not  proHlick, 
To  Unfetter,  un-fet'-tur,  v.  a.    To  unchain,  to  free 
from  shackles, 

UvFicuRED,  fin-flg'-yurd,  a.  Representing  no  animal 
form. 

Unfilled,  fm-fild',  a.    Not  filled,  not  supplied. 
Unfirm,  ^n-fhm,  a.    Weak,  feeble ;  not  stable 
Unfilial,  un-fil'-yal,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  son. 
Ujsfinishkd,  im-fin'-LJit,  a.    Incomplete,  not  brought 
the^last  hand"^  l^onght  to  perfection,  imperfect,  wanting 

Unfit,  fln-fit',  a.    Improper,  unsuitable;  unqualified. 
To  Unfit,  fln-fjt',  v.  a.    To  disqualify. 
Unfitly,  fin-fit'-Ie,  ad.    Not  properly,  not  suitably. 
Unfitness,  iin-fit'-n^-s,  «.     Want  of  qualifications 

want  of  propriety. 
Unfitting,  dn-llt'-tlng,  a.  410.    Not  proper. 


To  Unfix,  fm-fiks',  v.  a. 
to  make  fiuid. 

^val'r^nnf^  ftn-fikst',  «.  Wandering,  erratick,  inconstant, 
vagrant;  not  determined.  * 

Unfledged,  Un-fiedjd',  a.  359.  That  has  not  yet  the 

full  furairure  of  leathers,  young  ^ 

Unfleshed,  fin-fie«ht',  a.  359.  Not  fleshed,  not  sea- 
soned  to  blood.  ' 

Unfoiled,  fin-f^nd',  a.  Unsubdued,  not  put  to  the  worst. 
Id  mFOLD   ini-f«ld  ,  V.  a.    To  expand,  to  spread,  to 
Jo  S.'"  discover,toreveal,t'o display, 

Unfolding,  ifin-f(')Id'-ing-,  a.  410.  Directing  to  unfold. 
lo  Unfool  lin-fOol',  v.  a.    To  restore  from  folly. 
Unforbid,  un-for-bid',  i 
Unforbidden,  un-for-bid'-dn,}        Not  prohibited. 

Unforbtddexness,  un-for-bid'-dn-ngs,s.  State  of  being  s 
unforbidden.  ^ 

Unforced,  Cn-fArst',  a.  99.  359.    Not  compelled,  not 
cSl?y"fo^ea"e*  ^'"I'^^'®^^  not  feigned ;  not  violent;  not 
Unforciele,  un-for -se-bl,  a.    Wanting  strength. 
Unforeboding,  fm-fore-bo -dln^,  a.  Giving  no  omens. 

Unforeknown,  un-fore-none',  a.   Not  foreseen  by  pre- 
science. * 

Unforeseen,  fin-fore-scen,  a.    Not  known  before  it 
happened. 

Unforfeited,  im-for'-flt-^d,  a.    Not  forfeited. 
Unforgotten,  un-for-got'-tn,  a.  Not  lost  to  memory. 
Unforgiving,  lin-for-giv'-ing,   a.     Relentless,  im- 
placable, ' 

Unformed,  un-formd',  c.    Not  modified  into  regular 

shape.  ° 
Unforsaken,  fin-for-sa'-kn,  a.    Not  deserted. 
Unfortified,  fin-for'-te-fide,  a.  282.    Not  secured  by 
walls  or  bulwarks;  not  strengthened, infirm, weak, feeble ; 
wanting  securities.  '        '  * 

Unfortunate,  un-f5r'-tshu-nat,  a.  91.    Not  success- 
ful, uaprosperous,  wanting  luck. 
Unfortunately,  fin-for'-tshu-nat-le,   ad.  Unhap- 
pily, without  good  luck.  *^ 
Unfortunateness,  un-for'-shu-nat-nes,  s.    Ill  luck 
Unfought,  im-fiUvt',  a.    Not  fought. 
^s^oX?^"'  ^n-fould',  a.    Unpolluted,  uncorrupted,  not 
Unfound,  im-fMnd',  a.    Not  found,  not  met  with. 
Unframable,  im-fra -ma-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  moulded. 
Unframed,  un-frarad',  a.    Not  formed,  not  fashioned. 
Unfrequent,  un-fre -kwent,  a.    Uncommon,  not  hap- 
pening often,—  See  Frequent. 
To  Unfrequent,  im-fre-kwent',  v.  a. 

cease  to  frequent. 
Unfrequented,  un-fre-kwent'-^d,  te. 

rarely  entered. 
Unfre^uently,  un-fre -kwent-le,  ad. 
Unfriended,  iin-frend'-^d,  a.  277. 

uncountenanccd. 
Unfriendliness,  5n-frend'-Ie-nes,  s. 
I    ness,  want  of  favour. 

Unfriendly,  un-fiend'-le,  a.    Not  benevolent,  not 
kind.  ' 

Unfrozen,  iin-fro-zn,  a.  103.  Not  congealed  to  ice. 
Unfruitful,  un-fr06t'-ful,  a.    Notprolifick;  not  fruo- 

tilcrous;  not  fertile;  not  producing  good  cllccts. 
Unfulfilled,  un-ful-fild',  a.    Not  luUilled. 
To  Unfurl,  fin-fdrl',  v.  a.    To  expand,  to  unfold,  to 
open.  ' 

To  Unfurnish,  fin-ffir'-nlsli,  v.  a.    To  deprive  to 

flrip,  to  divest;  to  leave  naked. 
UnVurnished,  un-fur-iiisht,  a.     Not  accommodated 

with  utensils,  or  decorated  with  ornaments;  unsunplied. 
Ungain,  iin-gane ,  i 

Ungainly,  iVn-gane'-Ie, }        Awkward,  uncouth. 
Uncalled,  ini-gAwld',  a.    Unhurt,  unwoundcd. 
Un  gartered,  dn-gur'-tdrd,  a.  Being  without  garters. 


To  leave,  to 

Rarely  visited, 

Not  commonly. 
Wanting  friends. 

Want  of  kinif- 
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UxGATHERED,  &n-gaTH -urd,  a.    Not  cropped,  notlUNnEALTiiFUL,  iin-h£ltji'-ful,  o.  Morbid,  unwholesome, 

picl^ed.  ^    ^         ^    ^  I  Unhealthy,  fin-hcK/t'-c,  «. 

LxGEAERATED,  UH-jcii -er-a-tcd,  a.  Unbegotten,  hav-       Unheart,  ^n-hart',  t>.  a. 

'ng  no  befijiuniijg' 


U^GE^ERATIYE,  un-j6n'-er-a-tiv,  a.  Begetting  nothing 
Ungexerous,  un-j6n'-er-us,  a.    Not  noble,  not  inge- 
nuous, not  liberal;  ignominious. 
UxGEMAL,  ftn-jc'-ue-al,  a.    Not  kind  or  favourable  to 
nature. 

Ungentle,  im-jen'-tl,  a.    Harsh,  rude,  rugged. 

UxGEXTLEMAXLY,  I'ln-jen'-tl-man-le,  a.  Illiberal,  not 
becoming  a  gentleman. 

UxGEXTLEXES.s,  fm-jen'-tl-iies,  s.  Harshness,  rude- 
ness, severity  ;  unkindness,  incivility. 

UxGEXTLY,  un-jc*nt'-le,  ad.    Harshly,  rudely. 

UxGEOMETRicAL,  fin-je-o-met'-tre-kal,  a.  Not  agree 
able  to  the  laws  of  Geometry. 

Ux GILDED,  un-gll'-ded,  a.    Not  overlaid  with  gold. 

To  UxGiRD,  im-gerd',  v.  a.  To  loose  any  thing  bound 
with  a  girdle. 

UxGiRT,  un-gert',  a.    Loosely  dressed. 

Ux  GLORIFIED,  i"tn-glo'-re-f idc,  a.  282.  Not  honoured 
net  exalted  with  praise  and  adoration. 

UxCLOVED,  Vin-giuvd',  a.    Having  the  hand  naked. 

UxGiTlXG,  im-giv'-ing,  a.    Not  bringing  gifts. 

To  UxGLUE,  un-glu',  v.a.  To  loose  any  thing  cemented 

To  UxGOD,  iin-gml',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  divinity. 

UxGODLlLY',  Un-god'-le-le,  ad.    Impiously,  wickedly. 

Un'GODltxess,  An-god'-le-nes,  S.  Impiety,  wickedness, 
neglect  of  God. 

UxGODLY,  \'in-god'-le,  a.  Wicked,  negligent  of  God 
and  his  laws;  polluted  by  wickedness. 

UxGORED,  Un-goi'd',  a.    Unwounded,  unhurt. 

UxGORGED,  iln-gorjd',  a.    Not  filled,  not  sated. 

UxGOYERXAELE,  fin-guv'-iir-nu-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  ruled, 
not  to  be  restrained;  licentious,  wild,  unbridled. 

UxGOVERXED,  Uti-guv'-firnd,  a.  Being  without  any 
government;  not  regulated,  unbridled,  licentious. 

UxGOT,  An-got',  a.  Not  gained,  not  acquired ;  not  be- 
gotten. ^  1/3 

UxGBACEFUL,  fin-grasc'-f ul,  a.  Wanting  elegance, 
wanting  beauty. 

UsGRACEFULXESs,  uR-grase'-ful-nes,  S.  Inelegance, 
awkwardness. 

UxGRACious,  un-gra-s>lu'is,  a.    Offensive,  unpleasing; 

unacceptable,  not  favoured. 
UxGRAXTED,  Ati-gf  iiiit'-ed,  0.    Not  given,  not  yielded, 

not  bestowed. 

UxGRATEFUL,  un-gi*ate'-ful,  a.  Making  no  returns, 
or  making  ill  returns;  making  no  returns  for  culture;  un- 
pleasing. 

Ungratefully,  fin-gratc'-ful-c,  ad.  With  ingrati- 
tude; unacceptably,  unpleasingiy. 

UxGRATEFrLXE-s,  un-gn'ite -ful-ncs,  s.  Ingratitude, 
ill  return  for  good ;  unacceptableness, 

Ungravely,  un-grave'-ie,  ad.     Without  seriousness. 

UxGROlXDED,  un-groim'-ded,  a.  Having  no  foundation. 

Ungridgixgly,  un-griid'-jing-le,  ad.  Without  ill 
will,  willingly,^  heartily,  clicerlully. 

Uxgtjarded,  On-gyar'-dcd,  a.  Careless,  negligent. 
See  Guard. 

Uxhaxdsome,  un-han'-siim,  a.  Ungraceful,  not  beauti- 
ful; illiberal,  disingenuous. 

UpraAXDY,  I'm-hand'-e,  a.    Awkward,  not  dexterous. 

UxiiAPPY,  un-haiZ-pe,  a.  W^retched,  miserable,  un- 
fortunate, calamitous,  distressed. 

Unharmed,  un-harmd',  a.    Unhurt,  not  injured. 

UxHARMFUL,  fin-hrtrm'-fal,  a.    Innoxious,  innocent. 

UxHARMOMOirs,  fin-liar-mo'-ne-us,  a.  Not  symmetri- 
cal, disproportionate;  unmusical,  ill  sounding. 

To  Umiarxess,  un-har'-nes,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  the 
traces  ;  to  disarm,  to  divest  of  armour. 

Unhazarded,  un-haz'-ard-ed,  a.  Not  adventured, 
not  put  in  dan^5er. 

Ux  HATCHED,  I'lfi-hiitsht',  c.  Not  discloscd  from  the 
eggs ;  not  brought  to  light. 


Sickly,  wanting  health. 
To  discourage,  to  de- 
press. 

Uxheard,  un-h^rd',  a.  Not  perceived  by  the  ear;  not 
vouchsafed  an  audience;  unknown  in  celebration  ;  unheard 
of,  obscure,  not  known  by  fame;  unprecedented.  —  Sec 

Heard. 

Uxheated,  un-lie'-ted,  a.    Not  made  hot. 

UxHEEDED,  un-hced'-ed,  a.  Disregarded,  not  thought 
worthy  of  notice. 

Unheedixg,  iin-heed'-ing,  a.  410.  Negligent,  careless. 

UxHEEDY,  iin-heed'-e,  a.    Precipitate,  sudden. 

Uxhelped,  fin-he!pt',  a.  539.  Unassisted,  having  no 
auxiliary,  unsupported. 

Unhelpful,  iln-lielp'-ful,  a.    Giving  no  assistance. 

Unhewn,  un-hunc,  part.  a.    Not  hewn. 

UxHiDEBOUND,  uti-Iiide'-bound,  a.  Lax  of  maw,  ca- 
pacious. 

To  Unhinge,  ttn-hinje',  v.  a.  To  throw  from  the  hinges ; 

to  displace  by  violence;  to  discover,  to  confuse. 
Unholiness,  un-ho'-l^-nes,  s.     Impiety,  profaneness, 

wickedness. 

Unholy,  un-ho'-Ie,  a.  Profane,  not  hallowed ;  im- 
pious, wicked, 

UxHONorRED,  un-on'-nurd,  a.  Not  regarded  with  ve- 
neration, not  celebrated;  not  treated  with  respect. 

To  Unhoop,  un-hoojj',  v.  a.     To  divest  of  hoops. 

Unhoped,  un-hopt',  a.  359.  Not  expected,  greater 
than  hope  had  promised. 

Unhopeful,  un-li6pe'-ful,  a.  Such  as  leaves  no  room 
to  hope. 

To  Unhorse,  iin-horse',  v.  a.  To  beat  from  a  horse, 
to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

Unhospitaele,  un-lios'-pe-ta-bl,  a.  AiFording  no  kind- 
ness or  entertainment  to  strangers. 

Unhostile,  im-hos'-til,  a.  140.  Not  belonging  to  an 
enemy. 

To  Unhouse,  lun-houze',  a.  To  drive  from  the  ha- 
bitation. 

Unhoused,  tin-houzd',  a.    Homeless,  wanting  a  house; 

having  no  settled  habitation. 
UxHOUSELLED,  UR-liou'-zld,  c.    Not  having  received 

the  sacrament. 

UxHUiMBLED,  UH-iW-bld,  o.  S59.     Not  humbled,  not 

touched  with  shame  or  confusion. 
Unhurt,  flii-liiiirt',  a.    Free  from  harm. 
Unhurtful,  un-hurt'-ful,  a.      Innoxious,  harmless 

doing  no  harm.  ^    ^  ^ 

Unhurtfully,  un-hurt'-ful-e,  ad.     Without  harm, 
noxiously. 

Umcorx,  yiV-ne-korn,  s.  A  beast  that  has  only  one 
horn ;  a  bird. 

Uniform,  yu'-ne-form,  a.  Keeping  its  tcnour,  similar 

to  itself;  conforming  to  one  rule. 
Uniformity,  yu-ne-for'-rae-te,  s.     Resemblance  to 

itself,  even  tenour;  conformity  to  one  pattern,  resem- 
blance of  one  to  anothf^r. 
Uniformly,  yu -ue-form-le,  ad.    Without  variation, 

in  an  even  tenour;  without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 
Unimaginaible,  I'ln-ini-mad'-jin-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be 

imagined  by  the  fancy.     ,  ,        ,  , 
Unimaginably,  un-im-raad -jin-a-ble,  ad.    Not  to  be 

imagined.       «    »    /  ,  4 
Unimitable,  un-im -e-ta-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  imitated. 
Unimmohtal,  un-Snti-raOr'-tal,  a.  Not  immortal,  mortal. 
Unimpairable,  un-im-pa-ra-bl,  a.     Not  liable  to 

waste  or  diminution. 
Unimpeached,  un-im-peetslit',  a.  359.  Not  accused. 
Unimportant,  fln-im-por'-tant,  a.    Assuming  no  aira 

of  dignity.  o    ,        ,      ,  , 

Unimportuned,  un-im-por-tund ,  a.     Not  solicited 

not  teased  to  compliance. 
Unimprovable,  un-im-pr5uv'-a-bl,  u. A  Jncapable  of 

melioration.  „,  ,  , 

UNiMPROVABLENESs,tin-ini-pro6v'-a-bl-nee,  s.  Quality 

of  not  being  improvable. 

Ttt  2 
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Admittiug  no 


Partial,  lean- 
Not  diligent, 


Lmmproved,  lin-ira-proovd',  a.      Not  made  more 
knowing;  not  taught,  not  meliorated  by  instruction. 

Umvcreasable,  un-In-kre'-sa-bl,  a. 
increase. 

Lmxdifferent,  ttn-in-dif-fer-ent,  a. 

\nc^  to  a  side. 
U-vixDisTRious,  un-in-dus'-tre-us,  a. 

not  laborious, 

Umx FLAMMABLE,  un  ln-flam'-ma-bl,  a.    Not  capable 

of  being  set  on  lire. 
Umxflamed,  un-m-flamd',  a.    Not  set  on  fire. 
U.MXFORMED,  lui-in-fomid',  a.  Untaught,  uuiustructed : 

unanimated,  not  enlivened. 

Lmxgenlous,  lui-in-jen'-u-tis,  a.     Illiberal,  disinffe 
nuous. 

Um\haeitaele,  un-in-hab'-it-a-bl,  a 
inhabited. 

Umxhaeitablekess,  iin-ln-hab'-it-a-bl-nes,  s.  In 

capacity  of  being  inhabited. 
Umxhaeited,  An-in-hab'-it-ed,  a.  Having  no  dwellers. 
Utvixji  red,  un-in'-jurd,  a.  Unhurt,  suffering  no  harm 
Umascribed,  un-in-slaibd',  a.  Having  no  inscription 
Umxspired,  lui-ln-spird',  a.    Not  having  received  any 

supernatural  instruction  or  illumination 
LMxsTRucTED,  uii  iii-struk'-tcd,  a. 

helped  by  instruction. 
Uniivstructive,  fin  in-struk'-tiv,  a. 

any  improvement. 
Umntelligext,  un-in-tel'-le-jent,  a 

not  skilful. 
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dramatick  writing,  by  which  the  tenour  of  the  story,  and 
propriety  of^representation,  are  preserved. 

ne  shell, 
judiciully  deter- 


UxivALVE,  yii'-ne-valv,  a.  Having  one  shell. 
L\ JUDGED,  lin-jadjd',  a.  359.  Not 

mined. 


Umversal,  yii-ne-ver'-sal,  a.  8. 
to  all ;  total,  whole ;  not  particular, 
culars.  ' 


General,  extending 
comprising  all  parti- 


Uufit  to  be 


Not  taught,  not 

Not  conferring 

Not  knowing, 

UxixTELLiGiBiLiTY,  un  in-tel-le-ie-blr  e-te  s 
Quality  of  not  being'intelligible.  '  I  ^\J;;STLY,  un-just  -le,  ad.  lu 

Unintelligible,  an-in-telM^-j^-bl,  a.    Not  such  as  Unked  I'.na-' „     tt      .t.    •  , 
can  be  understood.  I  »ljnked,  ung -iced,  a.     Uncouth,  irksome 

Unintelligibly,  fin-ln-tel'-Ie-je-ble,  aei.  Not  to  be* 
understood. 

Unintentional,  un-in-ten'-sliun-al,  a.  Not  designed 

happening  Mithout  design. 
Uninterested,  im-in'-ter-es-ted,  a. 


Universal,  J  u-ne-ver'-sal,  s.    The  whole,  the  general 
system.  ' 

Universality,  yu-n^-v^r-sal'-^-t^,  s.     Not  particu- 

larity,  generality,  extension  to  the  whole. 
Universally,  yu-ne-ver'-sal-e,  ad.    Throughout  the 

whole,  without  exception. 
UxiVERSE,  yu-ne-verse,  s.  8.    The  general  system  of 

things. 

University,  yu-ne-ver'-se-te,  s.    A  school  where  all 

the  arts  and  faculties  are  taught  and  studied. 
Univocal,  yu-nlv'-o-kal,  a.  Having  one  meaning;  cer- 
tain, regular,  pursuing  always  one  tenour. 
Univocally,  yii-niv'-vo-kal-e,  ad.    In  one  term,  in 

one  sense;  hi  one  tenour. 
UxjOYOiJs,  fln-joe-fis,  a.    Not  gay,  not  cheerful. 
Unjust,  fln-jiist',  a.  Iniquitous,  contrary  to  equity,  con- 
trary to  justice.  -» 
Unjustifiable,  tin-ji'is'-te-fi-a-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  de- 
fended, not  to  be  justified. 
Unjustifiaeleness,  un-jns'-te-fi-a-bl-nes,  s.  The 

quality  of  not  being  justiiiable. 
Unjustifiably,  un-jas'-te-fi-a-ble,  ad.    In  a  manner 

not  to  be  justiiied. 
Unjustly,  im-just'-le,  ad. 


a  manner  contrary  to 
against  the 


Not  having  in 
I.  Continued, 


terest. 

Unintermitted,  un-m-ter-mit'-ted, 

not  interrupted. 
Unintermixed,  un-ln-ter-mikst',  a.    Not  mingled 
Uninterrupted,  un-in-ter-rup'-ted,  a.    Not  broken 

not  interrupted. 
Uninterruptedly,  un-in-ter-rup'-ted-Ie,  ad.  With 

out  interruption. 
Unintrenched,  un-ln-tr^nsht',  a.  359.  Not  intrenched. 
Uninvestigaele,  fin-in-ves'-te-ga-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

searched  out. 
Unixvited,  I'm-in-vl'-ted,  a.    Not  asked. 
Uxjointed,  un-j(Vin'-ted,  a.      Disjointed,  separated; 

having  no  articulation. 
Union,  yu-ne-an,  s.  8.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more 

concord,  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests. 
Uniparols,  yu-nip'-pa-rfis,  a.  518. 

a  birlh. 

UxLsox,  yu'-ne-sun,  a.    Sounding  alone. 
Umson,  yu-ne-sim,  s.     A  string  that  has  the 

sound  with  another;  a  single  unvaried  note 
Unit  y.V-iiit,  s.  8.  39.  492.     One,  the  least  number, 

or  the  root  of  numbers. 
To  Unite,  yu-nlte',  v.  a.    To  join  two  or  more  into 

one;  to  make  to  agree;  to  make  to  adhere;  to  join;  to 

join  Ml  interests.  j  •  > 

To  Unite,  yii-nite',  v.  n.     To  join  in  an  act,  to  con- 
cur, to  act  in  concert;  to  coalesce,  to  be  cemented,  to  be 
to  grow  into  one. 


I  which  state  few  u  ords  ever  return  into  cood  usace". 


Bringing  one  at 


conHolidaled 


oin< 
iiig  that 


Unitedly,  y.'i-nl'-tCd-I(^,  ad.  With  union  so  as  to  j 
UxiTER,  yu-nl  -ti^ir,  s.  98.     The  person  or  th 
unites.  ' 

Unition  yi'i-nish'.fln,  s.  The  act  or  power  of  uniting,! 
conjunction,  i^^j 

Umtive,       -n(';tlv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  uniting. 
Unity,  yu  -ne-te,  «.  8.    The  state  of  being  one;  con- 
cord, couj unction;  agrccraeut,  uniformity;  principle  of| 


explains  it  hy  solitanj,  and  with  great  probability  suppose 
It  18  a  corruption  of  uncouth;  but  Skinner  spells  it  untcrard 
and  says  It  is  a  slight  alteration  of  sense  from  the  Teutoiii 
ungchewer,  which  signilics  a  monster,  a  terrible  or  horrible 
hmg,  as  solitude  is  supposed  to  be.   Whatever  its  etymo- 
logy may  be,  its  utility  can  scarcely  be  disputed;  for  it  has 
a  shade  ot  meaning  peculiar  to  itself,  which  expresses  a  dis- 
agreeable passive  state,  arising  from  a  concurrence  of  jari  in/r 
circumstances.    1  bus  we  sometimes  hear  the  common  people 
say,  1  found  myself  very  uH/cer/;  it  was  very  unhed  to  do  so. 
Now  though  17  Asome  is  the  nearest  word,  and  might  supply 
the  second  phrase,  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  first  • 
nor  IS  It  a  perfect  equivalent  to  unhed  in  the  second;  for 
\irhsome  implies  a  much  more  disagreeable  slate  than  nnked 
which  seems  to  mean  a  disagreeable  state  arising  from  ob- 
stacle, and  therefore  seems  to  form  a  middle  sense  between 
\uncouth  and  irksome.   In  this  sense  the  word  appears  to 
have  Ijeen  used  by  Charles  Butler,  of  Magdalen  Colleire 
Oxford,  in  his  t-nglish  Grammar,  im,  where,  speakinff  of 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  orthography,  be  says,  "^•ever- 
Ithelfss,  so  powerful  is  the  tyrant  custom,   oppJsintf  and 
oyersway.ng  right  and  reason,  that  I  do  easily  believe  this 
ittle  change,  (i hough  never  so  right,  reasonable  and  pro- 
htable)  will  seem  to  some  harsh  and  vnked  at  the  first: 
but  alter  a  while,  being  inured  thereunto,  I  suppose  thev 
will  rather  wonder,  how  our  ancient,  elof-uent,  noble  lan- 
guage, in  other  respects  equalizing  the  best,  could  so  louff 
endure  these  gross  and  disgraceful  barbarisms."  —  Freface 
to  the  Reader. 

To  Unkennel,  un-kcn'-nil,  v.  a.  99.    To  drive  from 

its  hole;  to  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat. 
Unkept,  un-kept',  o.    Not  kept,  not  retained ;  unob- 
served, unobeyed. 
Unkind,  un'-kylnd',  o.  160.  Not  favourable,  not  bene- 
volent.— See  (iuide. 
Unkindly,  iln-kyiiid'-le,  a.      Unnatural,  contrary  to 

nature;  malignant,  unfavourable. 
Unkindly,  uii-kyind'-le,  ad.    Without  kindness,  with- 
out atrcclioii. 

Unkindness,  I'n-kylnd'-n^s,  s.     Malignity,  ill  will, 

want  of  affection. 
7b  Unki!\c,^  lin  king',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  royalty. 
Unkissed,  un-kic>t',  a.    Not  kissed. 


UNL 


(  ) 


UNM 


nhr  167,  not  l63— tube  171,  tub  172,  buU  173-6U  299-p()und  313— tWn  460,  this  469. 


UxKMcnxLV.  rni-nlte'-lc,  a.    Unbecoming  a  knight. 
To  U.XKMT,  tin-nit',  v.  a.     To  unweave,  to  separate; 
to  open. 

UxKLE,  nng'-kl,  s.  408.  Properly  Uncle.  The  brother 
of  a  father  or  mother. 

To  Unkm)>v,  un-no',  v.  a.    To  cease  to  knovr. 

ITnkxowable,  un-no'-ii-bJ,  a.    Not  to  be  known. 

Ui\K\owi>G,  un-no-ing-,  a.  Ignorant,  not  knowing; 
not  practised,  not  qualiliecl, 

L.\K.\owiNGi,v,  Un-no -ing  le,  ad.  Ignorantly,  with- 
out knowledge. 

UxKxowx,  ftn-nonc',  a.  Not  known,  greater  than  is 
imagined  ;  notliavingcohabitation  ;  without  communication. 

UxiiABOURED,  un-la'-bQrd,  a.  Not  produced  by  labour; 
not  cultivated  by  labour  ;  s^pontaneous,  voluntary. 

To  UxLACE,  un-lase',  v.  a.  To  loose  any  thing  fast- 
ened with  strings. 

To  UxLADE,  un-lade',  v.  a.  To  remove  from  the  vessel 
which  carries;  to  exonerate  that  which  carries;  to  put  out. 

U\LAiD,  un-Iade',  a.  Not  placed,  not  fixed;  not  paci- 
lied,  not  stilled. 

UxLAMENTED,  fln-lii-ment'-ed,  a.    Not  deplored. 

To  Ualatch,  un-latsh',  v.  a.  To  open  by  lifting  up 
the  latch. 

UxLAM  FUL,  un-law'-ful,  a.  Contrary  to  law,  not  per- 
mitted by  the  law. 

UMiA^VFULLY,  un-liiw'-ful-e,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  law  or  right;  illegitimatejy,  not  by  marriage. 

UxLAWFULXESS,  iin-liiw'-ful-nCs,  s.  Contrariety  to  law. 

To  UxLEARX,  iln-lern',  v.  a.  To  forget,  or  disuse 
what  has  been  learned.^ 

UxLEARXED,  tiii-Ier'-ned,  a.  Ignorant,  not  informed, 
not  instructed;  not  gained  by  study,  not  known;  not  suit- 
able to  a  learned  man. —  See  Learned. 

U-XLEARXEDLY,  un-lei'-nC'd-le,  ad.  362.  Ignorantly, 
grossly. 

UxLEAVEXED,  un-le v'-vend,  a.  104.  Not  fermented, 
not  mixed  with  fermenting  matter. 

Unless,  un-lea«',  con;.  Except,  if  not,  supposing  thatnot. 

UxLESSOXED,  vin-les'-sntl,  a,  103.  359.    Not  taught. 

Unlettered,  un-let'-tiird,  a.    Unlearned,  untaught. 

UxLEVELLED,  un-lev'-eld,  a.  406.    Not  laid  even. 

UxLiBiDiNors,  un-le-bid'-e-nus,  a.    Not  lustful. 

UxLTCEXSED,  un-U'-senst,  a.  Having  no  regular  per- 
mission. 

Ux LICKED,  iin-likt',  a.  359.    Shapeless,  not  formed. 
UxLlGHTED,  On-li'-ted,  a.  Not  kindled,  not  set  on  fire. 
Unlike,  un-like',  a.  Dissimilar,  having  no  resemblance; 

improbable,  unlikely,  not  likely. 
UxLiKELiHOOD,  un-llke'-Ic-hud, )       ,  , 
Unlikeliness,  an-llke'-l^-nes,   }  ^^^roh^hiht^f. 
Unlikely,  un-Iike'-le,  a.  Improbable,  not  such  as  car 

be  reasonably  expected  ;  not  promising  any  particular  event. 
Unlikeness,  un-like'-nes,  s.     Dissimilitude,  want  ol 

resemblance. 

UxLlMiTABLE,  un-ljni'-lt-,T.-bl,  a.  Admitting  no  bounds. 

Unlimited,  un-lim'-it-etl,  a.  Having  no  bounds,  hav- 
ing no  limits;  uudt  fined;  not  bounded  by  proper  excep- 
tions, unconlined,  not  restrHined. 

UxLiMiTEDLY,  un-liin'-It-ed-le,  ad.  Boundlessly,  with- 
out bounds. 

Unlineal,  un-lin'-e-al,  a.  113.  Not  coming  in  the 
order  of  succession. 

To  Unlink,  un-lingk',  v.  a.    To  untwist,  to  open. 

Unliquified,  un-lik'-we-fide,  a.  Unmelted,  undissolved 

To  Unload,  im-lode',  v.  a.  To  disburden,  to  exone- 
rate ;  to  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 

To  Unlock,  dn-lok',  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  shut  with 
a  lock. 

Unlooked-for,  fin-lookt'-for,  a.  Unexpected,  not 
foreseen. 

To  Unloose,  fin-lf>ose',  v.  a.    To  loose. 

(3=-  As  our  inseparable  preposition  un  is  always  negative 
and  never  intensive,  like  tlie  Latin  in;  this  word,  though 
supported  by  good  authorities,  is  like  a  barbarous  redun 
dancy,  two  negatives. 


Unbecoming  a  man, 


Unloved,  un-liivd',  a.  359.    Not  loved. 

Unlovkliness,  lui-liiv'-le-nes,  s.  Uuamiableness,  in- 
ability to  create  love. 

Unlovely,  dn-li\v'-le,  a.    That  cannot  excite  love. 

Unluckily,  un-luk'-e-le,  ad.  Unfortunately,  by  ill 
luck. 

Unlucky,  un-liik'-e,  a.  Unfortunate,  producing  un- 
happiness;  unhappy,  miserable,  subject  to  frequent  mis- 
fortunes; sligiitly  mischievous,  mischievously  waggish; 
ill-omened,  inauspicious. 

Unlustrous.  un-liis'-trus,  a.  Wanting  splendour, 
wanting  lustre. 

To  Uxlute,  fm-lute',  v.  a.  To  separate  vessels  closed 
with  chymical  cement. 

Unmade,  fin-inade',  a.  Not  yet  formed,  not  created; 
deprived  of  form  or  qualities  ;  omitted  to  be  made. 

Unmaimed,  tin-maiiid',  a.  Not  deprived  of  any  essen- 
tial part. 

Unmakable,  fin-raa'-ka-bl,  a.  Not  possible  to  be 
made. 

To  Unmake,  i\n-make',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  qualities 

before  possessed. 

To  Unman,  un-man',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  consti- 
tuent qualities  of  a  human  being,  as  reson;  to  emascu- 
late; to  break  into  irres^oiution,  to  deject. 

Unmanageable,  (in-iiicW-e-jd-bl,  a.  Not  manageable, 
not  easily  governed. 

Unmanaged,  fin-mfW-idjd,  cf.  90.  Notbroken  by  horse- 
manship ;  not  tutored,  not  educated. 

Unmanlike,  un-man'-like, | 

Unmanly,  un-man'-le,  J 
effeminate. 

Unmannered,  un-miin -nurd,  a.  Rude,  brutal,  tin- 
civil. 

Unmannebliness,  un-man'-nur-le-nes,  s.  Breach  of 
civility. 

Unmannerly,  un-man'-niir-lc,  a.    Ill-bred,  not  civil. 
UxMANURED,  un-mii-nLird',  a.    Not  cultivated. 
Unmarked,  fln-markt',  a.  359.    Not  observed,  not 
regarded. 

Unmarried,  fin-mar'-rld,  a.  282.  Having  no  husband, 
or  no  wife. 

To  Unmask,  fm-mask',  v,  a.    To  strip  off  a  mask;  to 

strip  off  any  disguise. 
Unmasked,  un-niaskt',  a.  359.     Naked,  open  to  the 

view. 

UxMASTERAEtE,  un-mas'-tOr-a-bl,  a.  Unconquerable, 

not  to  be  subdued. 
Unmastered,  un-mas'-tfird,  a.     Not  subdued;  not 

conquerable. 

Unmatchable,  un-matsli'-a-bl,  a.  Unparalleled,  un- 
equalled. 

Unmatched,  lun-matslit',  a.     Matchless,  having  no 

match  or  equal. 
Unmeaning,  un-rae'-ning,  a,  410.      Expressing  no 

meaning. 

Unmeant,  un-ment',  a.    Not  intended. 
UivMEAsuRABLE,  un-Diezh'-dr-a-bl,  a.  Boundless, 
unbounded. 

Unmeasured,  vin-mezh'-urd,  a.     Immense,  infinite; 

not  measured,  plentiful. 
Unmeditated,  un-med'-e-ta-ted,  a.    Not  formed  by 

previous  thought. 
Unmedled,  un-raed'-dld,  a.  359.    Not  touched,  not 

altered. 

{5=-  This  word  is  improperly  spelt  both  by  Johnson  and 
.Sheridan.   It  ought  to  be  written  unmeddled. —  See  Codle. 
Unmeet,  un-meet',  a.  Not  fit,  not  proper,  not  worthy. 
Unmellowed,  un-mel'-lode,  a.    Not  fully  ripened. 
Unmelted,  fm-nielt'-ed,  a.    Undissolved  by  heat. 
Unmentioned,  un-men'-shund,  a.  Not  told,  not  named. 
Unmerchantable,  fin-mer'-t&haii-ta-bl,  a.  Unsale- 
able, not  vendible. 

Unmerciful,  un-mer'-se-ful,  a.  Crwel,  severe,  in- 
clement; unconscionable,  exorbitant. 

Unmercifully,  un -mSr'-se-ful-e,  ad.  Without  mercy, 
without  tenderness. 


UNN 


(  ) 


UNP 


1^  559.  Fdte  73,  fJr  77,  m  83,  fit  93,  mifc  95-pine  105,  pin  107~nA  162,  mSve  164, 

Upthercifulnkss,  fin-mgr -se-fiil-n2s,  s.    laclemencyJUxoBSEQUious^^Ess,  im-Sb-s^'-kAV^-fis-ngs  a  Inc'om 

cruelty.         -        -  »  2,  -^r     ,  I    Plia"ce,  disobedience.  '  ' 

Unmerited,  wn-raei -It-ed,  a.    Not  deserved,  not  ob-  Unobeyed,  im-o-bade 


taiued  otherwise  than  by  favour 
Un'.meritable,  un-mer'-it-a-bl,  a.  Having  no  desert. 
LivjiERiTEDXEss,  un-mer'-lt-ed-nes,  s.   State  of  beinff 

undeserved. 
UxMitKED,  un-m1Ikt',  a.    Not  milked. 
U\5mDED,  fm-mlnd'-ed,  a.  Not  heeded,  not  regarded 
U\xMiAT)Fri,,  fin-mlnd'-ful,  a.     Not  heedful 

gardful,  negligent,  inattentive. 
To  UxMi\GLE,  I'ln-ming'-gl,  v.  a.  505.    To  separate 
things  mixed. 

Unmixgled,  un-mlng-gld,  a.  359.  Pure,  not  vitiated 

by  any  thing  mingled. 
U.XMiRY,  Uii-mr-re,  a.    Not  fouled  with  dirt. 
Unmitigated,  un-mit'-e-ga-ted,  a.    Not  softened. 
Unmixed,  i  2  ^,  „^,^ 

Unmixt,  )  un-mlkst ,  a.  3a9.    Not  mingled  with  any 

thiug,  pure. 
UxMOAXED,,  un-mond',  a.    Not  lamented. 
UxMOisT,  i"in-moist',  a.    Not  wet. 
UxMOisTENED,  iin-iTioe'-snd,  a.  359.  Not  made  wet. 
Unmolested,  un-mo-lest'-ed,  a.    Free  from  distur 

bance. 

To  Unmoor,  un-mOor',  v.  a.     To  loose  from  land,  by 

taking  up  the  anchors. 
Unmoralized,  un-mor'-a-llzd,  a.     Untutored  by  mo 

rality. 

Unmortgaged,  tin-mor -gadjd,  a.  90.  359.  Not 

mortgaged. 

Unmortified,  un-mor'-te-fide,  a.    Not  subdued 

sorrow  and  severities. 
UsMOVEAELE,  un-nioov'-a-bl,  a.    Such  as  cannot  be 

removed  or  altered. 
Unmoved,  an-moOvd',  a.    Not  put  out  of  one  place 

into  another;  not  changed  in  resolution;  not  affected,  not 

touched  with  any  passion;  unaltered  by  passion. 
Unmoving,  un-raOO'-Ting-,  a.  410.  Having  no  motion 

having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions,  unaffecting. 
To  Unmould,  un-ni6ld',  v.  a.     To  change  as  to  the 

form. —  See  Mould. 
Unmourned,  fin-mornd',  a.    Not  lamented,  not  de 

plored. 

To  Unmttffle,  un-muf-fl,  v.  a.    To  put  olf  a  cover 

ing  from  the  face. 
To  Unmuzzle,  iin-iuuz'-zl,  v.  a.    To  loose  from  i 

mnzzle. 

Unmusical,  un-muz'-ze-kal,  a.  Not  harmonious,  no 
pleasing  by^  sound. 

Unnamed,  fln-ntimd',  a.    Not  mentioned. 

Unnatural,  un-nat'-tshu-ral,  a.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature;  contrary  to  the  common  instincts;  actin*^ 
wUhout  the  affections  implanted  by  nature;  forced,  no^t 
agreeable  to  the  real  state.  ' 

Unnaturalness,  un-nat'-tshu-ral-nes,  s.  Contrarie- 
ty to  nature. 

Unnaturally,  un-nat'-tshu-ral-e,  ad.  In  opposition 
to  nature. 

Unnavigable,  An-nav'-e-ga-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  passed 
by  vessels,  not  to  be  navigated. 

Unnecessarily,  im-ncs'-sCs-sa-re-le,  ad.  Without 
necessity,  without  need. 

Unnbcessariness,  an-ngs'-ses-sa-re-n^-s,  s.  Need 
lessncss. 

Unnecess A  R Y,  fln-nSs'-s^s-sa-re 
wanted,  u^teless. 


a.  359.    Not  obeyed. 
Unobjected,  fln-Sb-jek'-tgd,  a.     Not  charged  as  a 

UxoBNOxious,  fln-ob-nok'-shfis,  a.    Not  liable,  not  ex- 
posed to  any  hurt. 

Uxobservable,  tin-ob-zer-va-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Unobservant,  un-ob-zer -vant,  a.    Nat  obsequious  ; 

not  attentive. 


Unobserved,  un-ob-zervd',  a 

tended  to. 
UxoBSERviNG,  iin-ob-zer -vlim-,  c. 

heedful.  ° 


Not  regarded,  not  at- 
Inattentive,  not 


Needless,  not 
Not  kind 


Uxxeigiiboi  kly,  un-nii'-bur-le,  a.  249. 

not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour. 
Ujv.nervate,  un-n£r-vat,  a.  91.    Weak,  feeble. 
To  UxxERVE,  un-n^rv',  v.  a.  To  weaken,  to  enfeeble 
Lnnerved,  (knMvyi\,  a.    Weak,  feeble. 
Unxoble,  ^^.-n«V-bI,  a.    Mean,  ignominious,  ignoble. 
Unnoted,  un^no  -t^d,  a.  Not  observed,  not  regarded. 
Unxvmbebed,  un-nAm'-bard',  a.  Innumerable. 


Unobstructed,  un-6b-struk'-ted,  a.    Not  hindered. 

not  stopped. 

Unobstructive,  im-ob-struk'-tiv,  a.  Not  raising  any 

obstacle. 

Unobtained,  im-ob-tand',  a.  Not  gained,  not  acquired. 
Unobvious,  ftn-ob'-ve-fts,  a.     Not  readily  occurring. 
Unoccupied,  rm-ok'-ku-pldc,  a.  Unpossessed. 
Uxoffered,  lun-of'-fard,  a.     Not  proposed  to  accept- 
ance. *^ 

Unoffending,  un-of-flnd'-lng,  a.    Harmless,  inno- 
cent; sinless,  pure  from  fault. 
To  UxoiL,  iin-oir,  v.  a.    To  free  from  oil. 
Unopening,  i-m-o'-pn-lng,  a.    Not  opening. 
Unoperative,  an-op'-er-a-tiv,  a.    Producing  no  ef- 
fects. 

UxopposED,  un-op-pozd',  a.    Not  encountered  by  any 

hostility  or  obstruction. 
Unorderly,  un-tV-dfir-le,  a.    Disordered,  irregular. 
Unordinary,  un-or'-de-na-re,  a.  Uncommon,  unusual. 
UxouGAxizED,  vm-or'-gan-lzd,  a.  Having  no  parts  in- 
strumental to  the  nourishment  of  the  rest. 
UxoRiGixAL,  im-o-rid'-jc-nal,  } 
UxoRiGiNATED,  nn-o-rid'-je-na-ted, )         Having  no 

birth,  ungener.Tted. 
Unorthodox,  fin-or'-tAo-doks,  a.    Not  holding  pure 
doctrine. 

UxowED,  fin-ode',  a.  Having  no  owner.  Out  of  use. 
Unoavxed,  un  ond',  a.  Having  no  owner;  not  acknow- 
ledged. 

To  Unpack,  iin-pak',  v.  a.     To  disburden,  to  exone- 
rate ;  to  open  any  thing  bound  together. 
Unpacked,  fln-pakt',  a.  359.    Not  collected  by  unlaw- 
ful artifices. 

Unpaid,  lin-pade',  a.    Not  discharged ;  not  receiving 
dues  or  debts;  Unpaid  for,  that  for  which  the  price  is 
not  yet  given. 
UxPAiXED,  un-paiid',  a.    Suffering  no  pain. 
Unpainful,  un-pane'-ful,  a.    Giving  no  pain. 
Unpalatable,  nn-pal'-a-ta-bl,  a.      Nauseous,  dis- 
gusting. 

Unparagoned,  un-par'-a-gond,  a.    Unequalled,  un- 
matcited. 

Unparalleled,  I'm-piir'-al-leld,  a.    Not  matched,  not 
to  be  matched;  having  no  equal. 

PARDONABLE,  un-pilr'-dii-a-bl,  a.  Irremisslble. 
npardonably,  iln-piir'-dii-a-ble,  ad.     Beyond  for- 
giveness. 

Unpardoned,  iin-prii'-dnd,  n.  359. 


Not  forgiven ; 
not  discharged,  not  cancelled  by  a  legal  pardon. 
UxpARDOxixG,  im-par'-du-in^i:,  a.  410.  Not  forgiving. 
UxPAiiLiAMEXTARi\Ess,rui-pik-Ie-m"ntVi-re-jiCs, 
CtMitrariety  to  the  usage  or  consJitiitioii  of  parliament. 
UxPARLiAMExTARY,  uu-piU'  Ic-iiicnt'-a-re,  a.  Con- 
trary to  the  rule.*)  of  parliament. 
Ux PARTED,  nii-par'-tod,  a.  Undivided,  not  separated. 
LxPARTiAL,  UM-par'-sbal,  a.    Equal,  honest. 
U\ PARTIALLY,  uo-par'-shiil^u,  ad.     Equally,  indiffer- 
ently. 

U\ PASSABLE,  fln-pas'-sa-bl,  a.    Admitting  no  passage. 
LxPAssiiONATE,  nii-pash'-dn-at,  a.  91.  Free  from  pas- 
sion, calm,  iuiparlial. 
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UxPASsioxATELY,  un-pash'-iun-at-lc,  ad.  Without  pas-  Unpoetical,  iBn-j)o-et'-e-kal, 

sion-  t      -      f  Unpoetick,  un-po-et'-ik,  509. 

Ujspathed,  un-paTHQ ,  a,    Untracked,  unmarked  by 


passage. 

U.\PAWXED,  ftn-pawnd',  a.    Not  given  to  pledge. 
UxPEACEABLK,  un-pe'-sa-bl,  a.    Quarrelsome,  inclined 

to  disturb  the  traiiquillity  of  others. 
To  Unpeg,  An-peg',  v.  a.    To  open  any  thing  closed 

with  a  peg. 

Unpexsioxed,  un-pen'-shund,  a.    Without  a  pension. 

To  Unpeople,  fin-pee'-pl,  v.  a.  To  depopulate,  to 
deprive  of  inhabitants. 

U\percei\'ed,  fin-per-sevd',  a.  Not  observed,  not 
heeded,  not  sensibly  discovered,  not  known. 

UxPERCEivEDiiY,  I'lii-per-se'-ved-lc,  ad.  364.  So  as 
not  to  be  perceived. 

UxPERFECT,  tin-per'-felvt,  a.  Incomplete. 

UxPERFECTXESs,  fiii-per'-fekt-nes,  s.  Imperfection, 
incompleteness. 

UxPERFORMED,  un-pcx-formd',  a.  Undone,  not  done. 
See  Perform.  ^  ^  ^ 

UxPERiSHABLE,  un-per'-ish-a-W,  a.  Lasting  to  per- 
petuity. 

UxpERJURED,  un-per'-jurd,  a.    Free  from  perjury. 
UxPERPLEXED,  uii-per-plckst',  a.    Disentangled,  not 
embarrassed. 

UxPERSPiRABLE,  un-per-spl'-pa-bl,  o.  Not  to  be  emit- 
ted through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

UxPERsuADABLE,  un-pgr-swa'-da-bl,  a.  Inexorable, 
not  to  be  persuaded.^ 

UxPETRiFiED,  un-pet'-tre-flde,  a.  Not  turned  to  stone. 

UxPHiLOSoPHiCAL,  iin-fil-lo-zof'-e-kal,  a.  Unsuitable 
to  the  rules  of  philosophy  or  right  reason. 

UxPHiLOsoPHiCALLY,  aii-fil-lo-zof'-e-kal-e,  ad.  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  rules^  of  right  reason. 

UxPHiLOSOPHiCALXESs,  un-fll-l6-z6f -e-kal-lies,  S.  In- 
congruity Mith  philosophy. 

To  UxPHiLOsopHiZE,  un-fil-los'-so-fize,  v.  a.  To  de- 
grade from  the  character  of  a  philosopher. 

UxpiERCED,  un-perst',  a.  359.  Not  penetrated,  not 
pierced. —  See^P/erce. 

UxpiLLARED,  fln-pil'-lard,  a.    Divested  of  pillars, 

UxPiLiiOWED,  un-pU'-lode,  a.    Wanting  a  pillovr. 

To  Uxpix,  un-pin',  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  shut  or  fas- 
tened with  a  pin. 

UxPixKED,  un-pingkt',  C.  359.  Not  marked  with  eye- 
let holes. 

UxpiTiED,  un-pit'-tid,  a.  282.  Not  compassionated, 
not  regarded  with  sympathetical  sorrow. 

UxpiTiFULLY,  fin-pit'-e-ful-e,  ad.  Unmercifully,  with- 
out mercy. 

UxpiTXiNG,  an-pit'-te-ing",  a.  410.  Having  no  compas- 
sion. 

Unplaced,  un-plast',  a.  359.  Having  no  place  of  de- 
pendence. 

UnplaGuej),  fm-plagd',  a.  359.    Not  tormented. 

UxPLANTED,  6n-plnn'-ted,  a.  Not  planted,  spontaneous. 

Unplaijsible,  un-pliiw'-ze-bl,  a.  Not  plausible,  not 
such  as  has  a  fair  appearance. 

Unplatjsive,  un-plilw'-siv,  a.    Not  approving. 

Unpleasant,  un-plez'-ant,  a.  Not  delighting,  trouble- 
some, uneasy.  ^  ^ 

Unpleasantly,  un-plez'-ant-le,  a»  Not  delightfully, 
uneasily. 

Unpleasantness,  un-plez'-ant-nSs,  s.  Wai^t  of  qua- 
lities to  give  delight. 

Unpleased,  un-plezd',  o.  359.  Not  pleased,  not  de- 
lighted. 

Unpleastng,  un-ple'-zing,  c.  410.  Offensive,  disgust- 
ing, giving  no  delight. 

Unpliant,  un-pli'-ant,  a.  Not  easily  bent,  not  eon- 
forming  to  the  will. 

Unplol'Ghed,  un-ploiid*,  a.    Not  ploughed. 

To  Unplume,  un-pliime',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  plumes,  to 
degrade. 
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Unpolished,  un-pol'-isht,  a.  359.  Not  smoothed,  not 

brightened  by  attrilion;  not  civilized,  not  refined. 
Unpoute,  un-p6-lite',  a.    Not  elegant,  not  refined, 
not  civil. 

Unpolluted,  fin-pol-lu'-ted,  a.  Not  corrupted,  not 
deliled. 

Unpopular,  un-pop'-u-lar,  a.  88.  Not  fitted  to  please 

the  people. 

Unfortable,  un-port'-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  carried. 
Unpossessed,  un-poz-zest',  a.    Not  had,  not  obtained. 
Unpossessinc,  un-poz-zCs'-slng-,  a.    Having  no  pos- 
session. 

Unpracticable,  iWprak -te-ka-bl,  a.   Not  feasible^ 
Unpractised,  uii-prak'-tist,  a.     Not  skilled  by  use 

and  experience. 
Uxpraised,  un-prazd',  a.   Not  celebrated,  not  praised. 
Unprecarious,  un-prc-ka'-re-us,  a.     Not  dependent 

on  another. 

Unprecedented,  iin-pres'-se-den-ted,  a.  Not  justi- 
iiable  by  any  example. 

To  Unfredict,  un-pre-dikt',  v.  a.  To  retract  pre- 
diction. 

Unpreferred,  fiii-pre-ferd',  a.    Not  advanced. 

Unpregnant,  fin-prog'-nant,  a.    Not  prolifick. 

Unprejudicate,  fia-pre-ju'-de-kate,  a.  Not  prepos- 
sessed by  any  settled  notions. 

Unprejudiced,  un-pred'-ju-dlst,  a.  Free  from  pre- 
judice. 

Unprelatical,  un-pre-lat'-e-kal,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a 
prelate. 

Unpremeditated,  vm-pre-raed'-e-ta-ted,  a.  Not 
prepared  in  the  mind  beforehand. 

Unprepared,  un-pre-pard',  a.  Not  fitted  by  previous 
measures;  not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  moment  of  de- 
parture. 

Unprepared  NESS,  I'm-pre-pa'-red-nes,  s.  365.  State 
of  being  unprepared. 

Unprepossessed,  un-pre-poz-zest',  a.  Not  prepos- 
sessed, not  pre-ocrupied  by  notions. 

Unpressed,  fiu-prest',  a.    Not  pressed,  not  enforced. 

Unpretending,  un-pre-teii'-diDg,  a.  Not  claiming 
any  distinctions. 

Unprevailing,  un-pre-va'-ling",  a.  Being  of  no  force. 

Unprevented,  fin-pre-vent'-ed,  a.  Not  previously 
hindered;  not  preceded  by  any  tiling. 

Unprincely,  fin-prins'-le,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  prince. 

Unprincipled,  iiu-prin'-se-pld,  a.  359.  Not  settled 
in  tenets  or  opinions. 

(5=-  This  word  does  not  mean  merely  being  unsettled  in 
principles  or  opinions,  but  not  having,  or  being  void  of  good 
principles  or  opinions.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Dr.  Gold- 
smith called  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  seditious  and  iniidel  memory, 
77ie  unprincipled  Impostor. 
Unprinted,  un-print'-ed,  a.  Not  printed. 
Unprisable,  uu-pri'-za-bl,  a.  Not  valued,  not  of  es- 
timation. 

Unpbisoxed,  to-priz'-znd,  a.  359.  Set  free  from  coa- 
iinement. 

Unprized,  un-prizd',  a.    Not  valued. 
Unproclaimed,  un-pro-klamd',  a.    Not  notified  by  a 

pubiick  declaration. 
Unprofaned,  un-pro-fand',  a.    Not  violated. 
Unprofitable,  un-prof'-e-ta-bl,  a.     Useless,  serving 

no  purpose. 

Unprofitableness,  un-prof-e-ta-bl-nes,  s.  Useless- 
ness. 

Unprofitaelt,  un-prof -e-t&-l>le,  rtd.  Uselessly,  with- 
out advantage. 

Unpbofited,  Ufl-prof -5t-ed,  a.    Having  no  gain. 

Unprolifick,  fin-pro-lif-jk,  a.  Barren,  not  productive. 

Unpronounced,  un-pro-nounst',  a.  Not  uttered,  not 
spoken. 

Unpropeb,  un-prop'-ur,  a.  98.    Not  peculiar. 
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UjfPBOPERLY,  un-pn»p'-ur-le,  ad. 

priety,  improperly. 
UxpROPiTious,  un-pro-pish'-us,  a 

iuauspicious. 

U.\ PROPORTIONED,  un-pr6-p6r'-shand,  a.    Not  suited 

to  someihing  else. 
UxPROPOSED,  un-pro-pozd',  a.    Not  proposed. 
Uapropped,  un-propt',  a.  359.     Not  supported,  no 

upheld. 

UvpROSPEROUS,  fin-pros'-pur-us,  a.    Unfortunate,  not 

prosperous. 

Lnprosperously,  un-pros'-pur-iis-le,  ad.  Unsuc 
cessfully. 

Unprotected,  un-pro-tek'-ted,  a.    Not  protected,  not 
supported. 

Unproved,  ttn-proovd',  a.  Not  evinced  by  arguments 
To  Unprovide,  fin-pro-vide,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  reso 

iution  or  qualilicatioiis. 
Unprotided,  ftn-pro-vl'-dC'd,  a.  Not  secured  or  qualified 

by  previous  measures ;  not  furnished. 
Unprovoked,  un-pro-vokt',  a.    Not  provoked. 
Unprlned,  fm-prund',  a.    Not  cut,  not  lopped 
UxpUELlCK.fin-pub'-lik,  a.  Private,  not  generally  known 
Unpublished,  i\n-pub'-lislit,  a.  Secret,  unknown;  not 

given  to  the  publick. 
Unpunished,  iin-pun'-islit,  a.    Not  pumshed_,  suffered 

to  continue  in  impunity. 
Unpurchased,  un-pur'-tshast,  a.  Unbought, 
Unpurged,  un-purjd',  a.    Not  purged. 
Unpurified,  un-pu -re-flde,  a.  282.   Not  freed  from 

recrement;  not  cleansi-d  from  sin. 
Unpursued,  un-piir-sude',  a.    Not  pursued. 
Unputrified  ,  un-pu'-tre-fide,  a.    Not  corrupted  by 

rottenness. 

Unqualified,  un-kwol'-e-flde,  a.  282.  Not  fit 
To  Unqualify,  un-kwol'-e-fl,  v.  a.    To  disqualify,  to 

divest  of  qualification. 
Unquareelaele,  uii-kwor'-ril-a-bl,  a.    Such  as  can 

not  be  impugned. 
To  Unqueen,  un-kween,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  the  dignity 

of  queen. 

Unquenchable,  un  -kweiish'-a-M,  a.  Unextinguishable 
Unquenched,  fln-kwensht',  a.    Not  extinguished;  not 
extinguishable. 

Unquenchableness,  un-kwensh'-a-bl-nes,  s.  Unex 

linguishableness. 
Unquestionable,  I'ln-kwes'-tslifin-a-bl,  a.  405.  In 
dubitable,  not  to  be  doubted;  such  as  cannot  bear  to  be 
questioned  without  impatience. 
Unquestionably,  un-kwes'-tsliun-a-ble,  ad.  Indu 

bitably,  without  doubt. 
Unquestioned,  un-kMes'-tshund ,  a.    Not  doubted, 
passed  without  doubt;  indisputable,  not  to  be  opposed;  not 
interrogated,  not  examined. 
Unquick,  im-kM  lk',  a.  Motionless. 
Unquiet,  im-kwi'-et,  a.    Moved  vith  perpetual  agita 
tion,  not  calm,  not  still;  disturbed,  full  of  perturbation 
not  at  peace ;  restless,  unsatisfied. 
Unquietly,  un-kwi'-^t-Ie,  ad.  Without  rest 
Unquietness,  un-kwi'-et-nes,  s.    Want  of  tranquil 
want  of  peace  ;  restlessness,  turbulence  ;  perturbation 


lity 
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U\RACKED,  un-rakt',  a.    Not  poured  from  the  lees. 
Unraked,  un-rakt',  a.  Not  thrown  together  and  covered. 
Unransacked,  uii-raii'-sakt,  a.    Not  pillaged. 

To  Unravel,  I'n-rav'-vl,  v.  a.  103.    To  disentangle, 

to  extricate,  to  clear  ;  to  disorder,  to  throw  out  of  the  present 

order;  to  clenr  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 
Unrazored,  uii-ra -/(Vd,  a.  Unshaven. 
Unrkached,  iin-rctslit',  (t.  359.    Not  attained. 
U\RKAD,un-ri^d',  a.  Not  read,  notpublickly  pronounced ; 

initanght,  not  learned  in  booky. 
U^RHADiNEss,  un-ri'id'-r-n/ls,  g.    Want  of  readiness, 

want  of  proinplncHflj  want  of  preparation. 
Unready,  fin-ri'd'-c,  a.    Aot  prepared,  not  fit,  not 

prompt,  not  quick;  awkward,  ungain. 
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Unreal,  iin-re'-al,  a.  Unsubstantial. 
Unreasonable,  fin-r^'lzn-a-bl,  a.    Exorbitant,  claim- 
nsisting  on  more  than  is  fit;  hot  agreeable  to  rea- 


ing  or 

son;  greater  than  is  fit,  immoderate. 
Unreasonableness,   un-re -zn-a-bl-n6s ,  s.  Exor- 
bitance, excessive  demand;  inconsistency  with  reason 
Unreasonably,  un-re -zn-a-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 

trary  to  reason  ;  more  than  enough. 
To  UivREAVE,  I'ln-reve',  v.  a.    To  unravel. 
Uxrebated,  rin-re-ba-ted,  a.    Not  blunted. 
Unrebukable,  ftn-re-bu -ka-bl,  a.    Obnoxious  to  no 
censure. 

Unreceived,  Cm-re-sevd',  a.    Not  received. 
Unreclaimed,  an-rc-klamd',  a.    Not  tamed;  not  re- 
formed. 

Unreconcileable,  im-rek-on-sr-la-bl,  a.    Not  to  be 
appeased,  implacable;  not  to  be  made  consistent  with  — 
See  Reconcileable. 
Unreconciled,  iin-rek'-on-slld,  a.    Not  reconciled. 
Unrecorded,  I'm-re-kor'-ded,  a.    Not  kept  in  remem- 
brance by  publick  monuments. 
Unrecounted,  fln-re-kount'-ed ,  a.    Not  told,  not 
related.  ' 

Unrecruitable,  ftn-re-krOot'-a-bl,  a.    Incapable  of 
repairing  the  deficiencies  of  an  army. 
iXRECURiNG,  un-re-kui'-ing,  a.  Irremediable. 
Unreduced,  I'ln-re-dust',  a.    Not  reduced. 
Unreformable,  tm-re-for'-ma-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  put 

into  a  new-  form. 
U\REF0RMED,  un-re-formd',  a.  Not  amended,  not  cor- 
rected ;  not  brought  to  newness  of  life. 
Uxrefracted,  fln-re-frak'-ted,  a.    Not  refracted. 
Un REFRESHED,  flii-i'e-fresht',  a.     Not  cheered,  not 
relieved. 

Unregarded,  uii-re-gilr'-ded ,  a. 
respected. 

Unregenerate,  fin-re-jen-er-ate,  a.    ^ot  brought 
to  a  new  life. 

Unreined,  fin-rand',  a.  359. 

bridle. 

Unrelenting,  un-re-l^nt'-ing,  a.  Hard,  cruel,  feeling 
no  pity. 

Unrelievable,  im-re-le'-va-bl,  a.  Admitting  no  succour. 
Unrelieved,  fm-re-leevd',  a.  Not  succoured ;  not  eased. 
NREMARKAELE  ,  un-rc-niark'-a-bl ,  a.    Not  capable 
of  being  observed;  not  worthy  of  notice. 
Unremediable,  un-re-nie'-de-a-bl,  a.    Admitting  no 
remedy. 

Unremembering,  im-re-mem'-bi'r-lng^,  a.  Having  no 
memory. 

Uxre.membrance,  An-re-mem'-branse,  s.  Forgetful- 
ness. 

Unremovable,  fin-re-mOov -a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  taken 
away. 

Unremovably,  I'n-ro-mOuv'-a-ble,  ad. 
that  admits  no  removal. 

UivREMOVED,  vin-rc-mo("»vd',  a. 

capable  of  being  removed. 
Unrepaid,  un-re-pade',  a.    Not  recompensed,  not  com- 
pensated. 

Unrepealed,  fm-re-peld',  a.  Not  revoked,  not  abrogated. 
Un  REPENTED,  finrc-pCnt'-Cd,  a.    Not  regarded  with 

penitential  sorrow. 

NREPENTINC,  I'lit-pe-pSnt' -Inn;',  I 
Unrepentant,  un-re-pcnt'-  ant,  j 

not  penitent. 
Unrkpining,  iin-re-pr-ning,  a. 

plaining. 

IJnrkplenishkd,  un-n'-plcn'-lsJit,  a.    Not  filled. 
NREPRiEVABLK,  I'l n-re-pree>'-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  re- 
spited from  penal  death. 

Unreproached,  An-rc-protsht',  a.  Not  upbraided,  not 
censured. 

Unreprovable,  fln-re-pr5ov'-u-bl,  a.    Not  liable  to 
blame. 


Not  heeded,  not 


Not  restrained  by  the 


In  a  manner 


Not  taken  away ;  not 


a.  Not  repenting, 
Not  peevishly  com- 
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UivREPROVED,  fin-re-pr06vd',  a.    Not  censured;  no 

liable  to  censure^ 
Unrepugxant,  iln-re-pfig'-nant,  a.    Not  opposite. 
Unrefutable,  I'm-rep'-u-ta-bl,  a.    Not  creditable. 
Unreqiested,  un-re-kAvest'-cd,  a.    Not  asked. 
UxRE9UiTABLE ,  fm-re-kwl'-tii-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  re 

taliated. 

Unreqitited,  un-re-kwi'-tcd,  a.  Not  compensated  for. 
Unresented,  fin-re-zent'-ed,  a.    Not  regarded  vith 
anger. 

Unreserved,  fm-re-zervd',  a.  Not  limited  by  any  pri- 
vate convenience;  open,  frank, ^concealing  nothing. 

Unreservedly,  uii-re-zer'-ved-le,  ad.  364.  Without 
limitation;  without  concealment,  openly. 

Unreservedness,  un-re-zer'-vcd-nes,  s.  364.  Open 
ness,  frankness. 

Unresisted,  un-re-zis'-tcd,  a.  Not  opposed;  resist 
less,  such  as  cannot  be  opposed. 

Unresisting,  uii-re-zis'-tliig,  a.  Not  opposing,  not 
making  resistance. 

Unresolvable,  un-re-zol'-va-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  solved 
insoluble. 

Unresolved,  un-re-zoh  d',  a.  Not  determined,  having 
made  no  resolution ;  not  solv  ed,  not  cleared. 

Unresolvixg,  I'lii-re-zor-ving-,  a.    Not  resolving. 

Unrespective,  un-re-spek'-tiv,  a.  Inattentive,  taking 
little  notice. 

Unrest,  tin-rest',  s.  Disquiet,  vrant  of  tranquillity,  un- 
quietness. 

Uivrestored,  i"in-re-st6rd',  a.  Not  restored ;  not  cleared 

from  an  attainder. 
Unrestrained,  un-re-strand',  a.    Not  confined;  not 

hindered;  licenlions,  loose,  not^  limited. 
Unretracted,  un-re-trak'-ted,  a.    Not  revoked,  not 

recalled. 

Unrevealed,  im-re-veld',  a.  Not  told,  not  discovered. 
Unrevenged,  tin-re-venjd',  a.    Not  revenged. 
Unreverexd,  un-rev'-er-end,  a.    Irreverent,  disre- 
spectful. 

Un  REVERENTLY,  un-rev'-er-eiit-lc,  ad.  Disrespectfully. 
Unreversed  ,  tin-re-verst',  a.     Not  revoked,  not  re- 
pealed. 

Unrevoked,  un-re-vokt',  a.  359.    Not  recalled. 
Unrewarded,  un-re-M  ard'-ed,  a.  Not  rewarded,  not 
recompensed. 

To  Unriddle,  I'ln-rid'-dl,  v.  a.    To  solve  an  enigma, 

to  explain  a  problem. 
Unridiculous,  uii-re-dik'-ii-lus,  a.    Not  ridiculous. 
To  Unrig,  I'ln-rig',  v,  a.    To  strip  off  the  tackle. 

Unrighteous,  un-rl'-tshe-us,  a.  Unjust,  wicked,  sin- 
ful, bad. 

Unrighteously,  un-ri'-tslie-iis-le,  ad.  Unjustly,  wick- 
edly, sinfully. 

Unrighteousness,  un-rl'-tshe-fls-nes,  s.  Wickedness, 
inj  ustice. 

Unrightful,  un  rlte'-ful,  a.    Not  rightful,  not  just. 
To  Unring,  un-ring',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  a  ring. 
To  Unrip,  iin-rip',  v.  a.    To  cut  open. 

Dr.  Johnson  very  justly  censures  this  word  as  improper, 
though  authori.^ed  by  Shakespeare,  liacon,  Taylor,  and  Col- 
lier; for,  says  he,  there  is  no  difference  between  r/p  and  un- 
rip; therefore  tJie  negative  particle  is  of  no  force.  But  to  this 
it  may  to  be  observed,  that  the  negative  particle  is  not  merely 
redundant;  it  implies  sometiiing  in  opposition  to  what  it  is 
prelixed  to;  so  that  to  unrip  must  signify  joining  together 
something  that  has  been  ripped:  the  inseparable  preposi- 
tion un  is  not  like  in  used  intensively;  for  when  we  want 
to  enforce  the  verb  to  rip,  we  say  to  rip  up,  or  to  rip  open. 
—See  Unloose. 

Unripe,  fln-rlpe',  a.  Immature,  not  fully  concocted; 
too  early. 

Unripened,  un-rl'-piid,  a.  359.    Not  matured. 
Unripeness,  un-ripe'-nes,  s.     Immaturity,  want  of 
ripeness. 

Unrivalled,  On-ri'-vald,  a.  Having  uo  competition ; 
having  no  peer  or  equal. 


To  Unrol,  un-role',  v.  a.  406.  Te  open  what  ia  rolled 

or  convolved. 

Unromantick,  un-ro  miin'-tik,  a.  Contrary  to  romance. 
To  Unroof,  un-roof,  v.  a.     To  strip  off  the  roof  or 

covering  of  houses, 
Unroosted,  iiii-roost'-ed,  a.  Driven  from  the  roost. 
To  Unroot,  un-root',  v.  a.    To  tear  from  the  roots, 

to  extirpate. 
Unrough,  aii-ruf,  a.  314.  Smooth. 
Unrounded,  tin-round'-ed,  a.    Not  shaped,  not  cut  to 

a  round. 

Unroyal,  fln-roe'-al,  a.    Unprincely,  not  royal. 

To  Un  ruffle,  ilii-ruf'-fl,  v.  a.  To  cease  from  com- 
motion, or  agitation. 

Unruffled,  fin-riit'-fld,  a.  359.  Calm,  tranquil,  not 
tumultuous. 

Unruled,  un-roold',  a.  Not  directed  by  any  superior 
power, 

Unruliness,  un-rool'-le-nes,  S.  Turbulence,  tumul- 
tuous ness. 

UivRULY,  un-roo'-le,  a.  Turbulent,  ungovernable,  licen- 
tious. 

Unsafe,  im-safe  ,  a.  Not  secure,  hazardous,  dangerous. 
Unsafely,  fln-safe'-le,  ad.  Not  securely,  dangerously. 
Unsaid,  un-sed',  a.  203.   Not  uttered,  not  mentioned, 
Unsalted,  uii-salt'-ed,  a.   Not  pickled  or  seasoned  with 
salt. 

Unsanctified  ,  fin-sangk'-te-fide ,  a.  Unholy,  not 
consecrated, 

Unsatiable,  fln-sa'-she-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  he  satisfied. 
Unsatisfactoriness  ,  un-sat-tis-fak'-tur-e-nes,  s. 

Want  of  satisfaction. 
Unsatisfactory,  un-sat-tls-fak'-tur-e,  a.  Not  giving 

satisfaction. 

Unsatisfiedness,  fin-sat'-tis-fidc-nes,  s.  The  state  of 

not  being  satisfied. 
Unsatisfied,  un-sat'-tis-fide,  a.    Not  contented,  not 

pleased. 

Unsatisfying,  an-sat'-tls-fl-ing-,  «.  Unable  to  gratify 
to  the  full. 

Unsavouriness,  tin-sa'-vur-e-nes,  s.  Bad  taste;  bad 
smell. 

Unsavoury,  im-sa'-vur-e,  a.  Tasteless;  having  a  bad 
taste;  having  an  ill  smell,  fetid;  unpleasing,  disgusting. 

To  Unsay,  iiii-sa',  v.  a.    To  retract,  to  recant. 

Unscaly,  iin-ska -le,  a.    Having  no  scales. 

Unscarred,  An-skard',  a.    Not  marked  with  wounds. 

Unscolastick,  un-sko-las'-tik,  a.  Not  bred  to  literature. 

Unschooled,  iln-skOold',  a.  Uneducated,  not  learned. 

Unscorched,  fln-skortsht',  a.  359.  Not  touched  by  fire. 

Unscreened,  un-skreend',  a.  Not  covered, not  protected. 

Unscriptural,  un-skrip'-tshu-ral,  a.  Not  defensible 
by  scripture. 

To  Unseal,  un-sele',  v.  a.  To  open  any  thing  sealed. 

Unsealed,  iin-seld',  a.  359.  Wanting  a  seal;  having 
the  seal  broken. 

To  Unseam,  i\n-serae',  v.  a.    To  rip,  to  cut  open. 

Unsearchable,  un-sertsh'-a-bl,  a.  Inscrutable,  not 
to  be  explored. 

Unsearchaeleness,  un-sertsh'-a-bl-nes ,  s.  Impos- 
sibility to  be  expjored. 

Unseasonable,  un-se'-zn-a-bl,  a.  Not  suitable  to  time 
or  occasion,  unfit,  untimely,  ill-timed;  not  agreeable  to 
the  time  of  the  year ;  late ,  as ,  an  Unseasonable  time  of 
night. 

Unseasonableness,  un-se'-zn-a-bl-nes,  s.  Unsuitable- 

ness. 

Unseasonably,  un-se'-zn-a-ble ,  ad.  Not  season- 
ably, not  agreeably  to  time  or  occasion. 
Unseasoned,  iin-se'-znti,  a.  359.  Unseasonable,  untime- 
ly ,  ill-timed.  Out  of  use.  Unformed,  not  qualified  by 
use;  irregular;  inordinate;  not  kept  till  fit  for  use;  not 
salted,  as,  Unseasoned  meat, 
Unseconded,  un-sek'-un-ded,  a.    Not  supported ;  not 

exemplified  a  second  time. 
Unsecret,  un-se'-krit,  a.  99.  Not  close,  not  trusty. 
Uuu 
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LxsEcuRE,  uii-se-kure  ,  a.    Not  safe.  * 
U\SEDUCED,  un-se-dust',  a.    Not  drawn  to  ill. 
UxsEEixG,  dn-see -ing,  «.  410.  VVantiug  the  power  of 
Vision. 

To  UVSEE3I,  un-seem',  u.  n.    Not  to  seem. 

U.VSEEMLIXESS    du-s^^m'-!^-n6s,  s.    Indecency,  inde 
coruin,  uncomeliiiess. 

UxsEEMLY,  un-seera'-le,  a.  Indecent,  uncomely,  unbe- 
coming. ' 

Uaseebt,  fln-s6eii',  a.  Not  seen,  not  discovered,  invisible 
und.scoverable;  unskilled,  unexperienced. 
i'lSf"'  «•  addicted  to  private 

""b^riieA'tl'en^ger  "^^"^  ""^^  ^"^^"^  ^"^^ 

^n^r^o'L"  dfvfder"^^^'-'"-^-*^''         ^^"^  P"'^^ 
UxsEPARATED,  An-sgp-ar-a-tgd,  a.    Not  parted. 
Unserticeable,  fin-s^r'-vis-a-bl,  a.  Useless,  bringing 
uo  advantage.  '       ^  ^ 

^i-fh*'';''^^^''^'  ^n-ser -vis-a-bl^,  arf.  Without  use, 

without  advantage.  ' 
Ukset,  rm-set',  a.    Not  set,  not  placed, 
io  Unsettle,  dii-sCt'-tl,  v.  a.    To  make  uncertain; 

to  move  from  a  place;  to  overthrow. 

UivsETTLED,  fln-set'-tld,  «.  359.    Not  fixed  in  resolu 

Ph.",;„'i"M  ^^^'■™'''*^*^li"''u^  steady;  unequable,  not  regular, 
changeable;  not  established ;  not  fixed  in  a  place  of  abode! 

Lasettledness,  un-sh-th\-nh,  s.  Irresolution,  un- 
determined state  of  mind;  uncertainty,  fluctuation 

^ivsEVERED,  un-sev'-tird,  a.  Not  parted,  not  divided. 
lo  U^SEX,  un-seks  ,  v.  a.  To  make  otherwise  than  the 
sex  commonly  is. 

To  Unshackle,  un-shak'-kl,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  bonds 

Unshadowed,  fin-sliad'-ode ,  a.  Not  clouded,  not 
darkened.  ' 

UvsHAKEABLE,  flii-sha -ka  bl,  c.     Not  subject  to  con 

cussion.— See  ReconcileaUe. 
Unshaked,  fm-shakt',  a.    Not  shaken.  , 
Unshaken,  fin-8ha'-kn,  a.  103.     Not  agitated,  not 

rur„'^n:?mo"v^5?'  ^^-^-^-^  - 

Unshamed,  un-shamd',  a.    Not  shamed 
Unshapen,  fin-slui'-pn,  a.  103.  Misshapen,  deformed 

fommon^"'  '  «•  P^t^J^en,  not  had  in 

'"L^'sTbrd^^^""^^""''  ^27.    To  draw  from 

Unshed,  un-slied',  a.    Not  spilt. 
UxsHELTERED,  i\n-sh^l'-tfird,  «.  Wanting  protection 
io  Unship,  iin-ship ,  v.  a.    To  take  out  of  a  ship. 
offS^""'  un-shokt',  a.  359.    Not  disgusted,  not 

Unshod,  un-shod',  a.    Having  no  shoes. 
Unshook,  I'ln-sIirxU',  part.  a.    Not  shaken. 
Unshorn,  iin-sl.(jrn',  «.    Not  clipped.— See  Shorn. 
IJNsnoT,  un-shot ,  jyart.  a.    Not  hit  by  shot, 
io  U.-vsHOUT,  iin-sli(W'it',  V.  a.    To  retract  a  shout. 
U^snowERED,  un-sli.^„hd',  a.  Not  watered  by  showers 
UivsHRiNKiNG,  un-shrii.-k'-ing,  a.  Not  recoiling. 

UnSHIINNABLK.  im-Khi'ii.'-ni'.-l.l    ^       T..„..-.-,.  ^ 


Unshiinnablk,  nn-shfiu'lfiA-M,'  a.  Inevitable. 

trie7^"'  «n-8lft'-£.d,  a.    Not  parted  by  a  sieve  j  not 
Unsicht,  un-slte',  a.    Not  seeing. 
Unsighted,  An-ei  -tOd,  a.  Invisible. 

-  De(brmity,disagree- 
Unsichtly,  fin-Hite'-l,^;a.  Disagreeable  to  the  sight. 
UN8^^Cfc:u^:,  fin-Hin-sor.,',  «.    Not  hearty,  not  faithful ; 

not  genuine,  .mpnr.;,  ndult.ratrd;  not  sound,  not  solid 
U.s.NCERiTV,  yu-.,„  Hjlr-c^t^.,  „.   Adulteration,  cheat 
/oUnsinew,  fiXX-sUyn  V  a.  To  deprive  of  strength. 

bTnr''''"'  ^*"-«^"J'''  Not  scorched,  not  touched 


UxsiNKiNG,  un-slngk  -Ing-,  a.  nO.  Not  sinking. 
Unsinewed,  un-sin-ude,  a.    Nerveless,  weak. 
Unsinning,  im-sin-ning,  a.  410.  Impeccable. 
Unskanned,  un-skand'  a.  Not  measured,  not  computed. 
^JnSge'  "       '""^"^'"^  -"ting 

""wfSS.'  -      ^^-^-^  "t,  wanting 

^wIS'LT'  ^V^I'-t  knowledge, 

Unskilfulness,  fin-skil'-fdl-ngs,  s.  Want  of  arc,  want 

«t  knowledge.  ' 
Unslain,  fin-slane',  a.    Not  killed. 
^fl^kf^^'  '^^-siaJit',  «.  359.    Not  quenched.  See  To 
Unsleeping,  un-sleep'-ing,  a.    Ever  %vakeful, 
Unslipping,  dn-slip'-ing,  a.  410.  Not  liable  to  slip,  fast, 
i  NSMiRCHED   un-siliertsht',  a.  Unpolluted,  not  stained. 
UNs^iiOKED,  un-smokt',  a.  359.    Not  smoked. 
Unsociable,  un-so -she-'^-bl,  a.  Not  kind,  not  commu- 
nicative ot  good. 
Unsociably,  un-so-she-a-ble,  ad.    Not  kindly. 
^Shie^'  polluted,  not  tainted,  not 

Unsold,  un-sold',  a.    Not  changed  for  money 
^ Toller. ^^^^""^^    fin-sil'-jt-r-like,  «.    Unbecoming  a 
Unsolid,  dn-sol'-id,  a.    Fluid,  not  coherent. 
Unsolved,  un-solvd',  a.    Not  solved. 

Unsophisticated,  dii-s6-fis'-te-ka-ted,  a.    Not  ad- 
ulterated. ' 

UxNSORTED,  dn-sort'-ed,  «.    Not  distributed  by  proper 

separation.  '  * 

Unsought,  dn-siiwt',  a.    Had  without  seeking;  not 

Unsound,  dn-s5dnd',  a.  Sickly,  wanting  health ;  not  free 
trom  cracks;  rotten,  corrupted;  not  orthodox;  not  honest 
iioE  frsVaVi-tot."^"'  ""^  — -ongi 

Unsounded,  dn-s<Wind'-gd,  a.  Not  tried  by  the  plummet. 
Unsoundness,  uii-soiuid'-nes,  s.  Erroneousness  of  belief 
wanf  of^lSiditi?'  ^"'''■"P*"^'^^  «f      ^i"  J;  «  ant  of  strength; 

Unsoured,  dn-s6drd',  a.  359.     Not  made  sour  not 

made  morose.  ' 
Unsown,  un-sone',  a.  Not  propagated  by  scattering  seed 
Unspared,  uii-spard',  a.  359.    Not  spared. 
Unsparing,  dn-spa-ring,  a.  410.    Not  sparing,  not 
parsimonious. 

To  Unspear,  im-spoke',  v.  a.    To  retract,  to  recant 
Unspeakable,  un-spc'-kd-bl,  a.   Not  to  be  expressed. 
Unspeakably,  uii-sp^'-ka-ble,  ad.    Inexpressibly,  in- 
effably. 

Unspecified,  dn-spes'-se-flde ,  a.     Not  particularly 
nieiilioiied.  ' 
U:\speculatitr,  dn-spgk'-u-Iii-tlv,  a.  Not  theoretical. 
U\sped,  un-sj)Cd',  a.    Not  despatched,  not  performed. 

—See  Mistaken. 
UxspuNT,  im-spSiit',  a.  Not  wasted,  not  diminished,  not 
weakened. 

To  Unsphere,  dn-sfcre',  v.  a.  To  move  from  its  orb. 
Uisspied,  du-spide',  a.     Not  discovered,  not  seen. 
UivspiLT,  dti-spilt',  a.  3G9.  Not  shed;  not  spoiled. 
To  UxspiRiT,  dn-spir'-it,  v.  a.  To  dispirit,  to  depre88, 
to  deject. 

UNSPOILED,  dn-spoild',  a.  Not  plundered,  not  pillaged; 
not  marred. 

U\spotted,  dn-S|»ot'-t5d,  a.  Not  marked  with  any  stain  ; 
iininaculate,  not  tainted  willi  guilt. 

UryiSQUARED,  du-skw  ard',  «.  359.  Not  formed,  irregular. 

Unstable,  dii-sta-bl,  a.  Not  fixed,  not  fast;  incou- 
stant,  irresolute. 

Uivstaid,  dn-^itade',  a.  Not  cool,  not  prudent,  not  set- 
tled into  discretion,  not  steady,  mutable. 
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UxsTAiDXEss,  fin-stiide'-iics,  s 
mind. 

UxsTAiXED,  I'm-stand',  a.  Not  stained,  not  died,  not 
disrohiured. 

To  Uastate,  un-state',  v.  a.    To  put  out  of  state. 
Uastatutablb,  fiji-stut'-tshu-ta-bl,  a.    Contrary  to 
statute. 

U.\STAiT\CHED,  un-stanslit',  a.  215.  Not  stopped,  not 
stayed. 

r^'Br.  Johnson  has  spelt  the  simple  of  this  word  stanch, 
and  the  compound  unstaunrhed.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  follciwed 
him  in  this  oversight;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  as 
the  word  comes  from  the  French  ^^stancAer,  neither  of  these 
words  !.hould  be  written  with  zi. 

IxsTEADlLY,  l\ n-sted'-dtJ-Io,  ad.  "Without  any  cer- 
tainty ;  inconstandy,  not  consistently. 

UxsTEADi'VESs,  im-sted'-dc-iies,  s.  Want  of  constancy, 
irresolution,  mutability. 

UxsTEADY,  I'ln-sted'-de,  a.  Inconstant,  irresolute,  mu- 
table, variable,  changeable;  not  lixed,  not  settled. 

UxsTEDFAST,  un-stGd'-fiist,  a.  Not  fixed,  not  fast. 

U.xsTEEPED,  un-stce])t',  a.  S59.    Not  soaked. 

To  Unstixc,  un-sting-',  v.  a.    To  disarm  of  a  sting. 

Unstinted,  Qn-stint'-ed,  a.    Not  limited. 

Unstirred,  I'm-sturd',  a.    Not  stirred,  not  agitated. 

To  Unstitch,  un-stitsh',  v,  a.  To  open  by  picking  the 
stitches. 

U\ STOOPING,  iin-stoiV-ping,  o.  Not  bending,  not  yielding. 
To  UvsTOP,  fm-stop',  v.  a.     To  free  from  stop  or  ob- 
struction. 

Unstopped,  fin-stopt',  a.    Meeting  no  resistance. 

Unstr.uned,  nn-stnind',  a.    Easy,  not  forced. 

Unstraitened,  un-stra-tnd,  a.  359.  Not  contracted. 

Unst)iengthe.\ed,  iin-strcng'-tAnd,  a.  359.  Not  sup- 
ported, not  assisted. 

To  Unstring,  fm-strlng',  v.  a.  To  relax  any  thing 
strung,  to  deprive  of  strings ;  to  loose,  to  unite. 

Unstruck,  Un-struk',  a.   Not  moved,  not  affected. 

Unstudied,  un-stud'-id,  a.  282.  Not  premeditated, 
not  laboured. 

Unstuffed,  un-stuft',  a.  359.    Unfilled,  unfurnished. 
Unsup.stantiai,,  i"in-sub-stan'-slial,  a.    Not  solid,  not 

palpable;  not  real. 
Unsi'CCEEded,  I'm-suk-see'-ded,  a.     Not  succeeded. 
Unsuccessful,  un-suk-ses'-ful,  a.  Not  having  the  wished 

event. 

Unsuccessfully,  un-suk-ses'-ful-e,  ad.  Unfortunately, 

without  success. 
Unsuccessfulness,  un-suk-ses'-ful-nes,  s.    Want  of 

success. 

Unsuccessive,  un-suk-ses'-siv,  a.  Not  proceeding  by 
flux  of  parts^ 

Unsucked,  fin-sukt',  a.  359.  Not  having  the  breasts 
drawn. 

Unsi  fferable,  un-suf-fur-a-bl,  a.  Not  supportable, 
intolerable. 

UNSUFFiciENCE,fin-saf-flsh'-^nse,  s.  Inability  to  answer 
the  end  proposed. 

UNSUFFlciENT,un-suf-fish'-eiit,  a.  Unable,  inadequate. 
Unsugared,  tin-shug'-urd,  a.  359.     Not  sweetened 
with  sugar. 

Unsuitable,  un-su-ta-bl,  a.  Not  congruous,  not  equal, 
not  proportionate. 

Unsuitaeleness,  un-su'-ta-bl-nes,  s.  Incongruity,  un- 
fitness. 

Unsuiting,  fin-su-tlng,  a.  410.  Not  fittinL^,  not  be- 
coming. 

Unsullied,  fin-sul'-lld,  a.  282.  Not  fouled,  not  dis- 
graced, pure. 

Unsung,  un-simg',  a.  Not  celebrated  in  verse,  not  re- 
cited in  verse. 

Unsunned,  an-simd',  a.  359.  Not  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Unsuperfluous,  un-su-pcr'-flu-Qs,  a.  Not  more  than 
enough. 

Unsupplanted,  vin-sup-plant'-ed,  a.  Not  forced,  or 
thrown  from  under  that  which  supports  it ;  not  defeated  by 
btratagcm. 


Not  sustained,  not 


a.  Not  considered  as 


Unsupportable  ,  ini-sup-port'-a-bl,  c.  Intolerable, 

such  as  cannot  be  endured. 
Unsupported,  un-sup-port'-ed,  a. 

held  up;^not  assisted. 
Unsure,  un-shiire',  a.    Not  certain. 

Unsurmountable,  un-siir-moiiiit'-u  bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
overcome. 

Unsusceptible,  un-sfls-sep'-te-bl,  a.    Incapable,  rot 

liable  to  admit. 
Unsuspect,  un-sus-pckt', 
Unsuspected,  un-sas-pek'-tcd, 

likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 
Unsuspecting,  fin-si^is-pek'-ting,  a.    Not  imagining 

that  any  ill  is  designed. 
Unsuspiciovs,  un-sus-pisli'-i'is,  a.  Having  no  suspicion. 
Unsustained  ,  fin-siis-tand',  a.    Not  supported,  not 

held  up. 

Unswayaele,  un-swa'-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  governed  or 

influenced  by  another. 
Uxs>vayed,  fui-swade',  a.    Not  wielded. 
To  Unswear,  uii-swiirc',  v.  a.  Not  to  swear,  to  recant 

any  tlsiiig  sworn. 
To  Unsweat,  un-swct',  v.  a.  To  ease  after  fatigue. 
Unsworn,  fln-sAvorn',  a.    Not  bound  by  an  oath. 
Untainted.  i\n-tant'-ed,  a.  Not  sullied,  not  polluted; 

not  charged  with  any  crime;  not  corrupted  by  mixture, 
Untaken,  im-ta -kn,  a.    Not  taken. 
Untalked-of,  ttn-tawkt'-ov,  a.  Not  mentioned  in  the 

world. 

Untameaele,  un-ta'-ma-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  tamed,  not 
to  be  subdued. 

fS"  Dr.  Johnson  inserts  the  silent  e  after  m  both  in  this 
word  and  ha  suu\^\fi  tameable ;  but  in  hlamahle  unblam- 
able, omits  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  followed  him  in  the  two  first 
words;  but  though  he  inserts  the  e  in  i/ama^/c,  he  leaves  it 
(tut  in  unblamable.  In  my  opinion  the  silent  e  ought  to  be 
nmit  ed  in  all  thej'e  words.  For  the  reasons,  see  PA^c/imjTictry 
Observations  to  the  Illnjming  Dictionary,  page  13.  See  also 
the  word  Reconcileable. 

Untamed,  uii-tamd',  a,  35!>.  Not  subdued,  not  sup- 
pressed. 

To  Untangle,  nii-tang'-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  loose  from 

intricacy  or  convolution. 
Untasted,  im-tas'-tC'd,  a.  Not  tasted,  not  tried  by  the 

palate. 

Untasting,  un-tas'-tlng,  a.  410.  Not  perceiving  any 
taste;  not  trying  by  the  palate. 

Untaught,  ftn-tawt',  a.  Uninstructed,  uneducated,  igno- 
rant, unlettered;  debarred  from  instruction;  unskilled, 
new,  not  having  use  or  practice. 

To  Unteach,  i"in-tetsh',  v.  a.  To  make  to  quit,  or 
I'orget  what  has  been  inculcated. 

UxTEMPERED,  uti-tCm'-purd,  a.    Not  tempered. 

Untempted,  iin-teint'-ed,  n.  Not  embarrassed  by  temp- 
tation; not  invited  by  any  thing  ailuring. 

Untenable,  un-ten'-il-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  held  in  pos- 
session; not  capable  of  defence. — See  Tenable. 

Untenanted,  uii-ten'-ant-ed,  a.  Having  no  tenant. 

Untended,  im-tend'-ed,  a.   Not  having  any  attendance. 

Untender,  un-teii'-diir,  a.  98.  Wanting  softness, 
wanting  affection. 

Untendered,  tin-tend'-urd,  a.    Not  offered. 

To  Untent,  I'm-tent',  v.  a.    To  being  out  of  a  tent. 

Untented,  uil-teilt'-ed,  a.  Having  no  medicaments 
applied. 

Unterrified,  uii-ter'-re-flde,  «.  359.  Not  affrighted, 
not  struck  with  fear. 

Unthanked,  iln-t/Mingkt',  a.  Not  repaired  with 
acknowledgment  of  a  kindness  ;  not  received  with  thank- 
fulness. 

Unthankful,  ftn-t/;angk'-fiil,  a.  Ungrateful,  return- 
ing no  acknowledgment. 

UNTHANKFULLY,iln-t^angk'-fiil-e,  ad.  Without  thanks. 
Unthanmfulness,  un-t/iiingk'-ful-ncs,  s.     Want  of 
thankfulness. 

Unthawed,  un-iZ(iWd',  a.    Not  dissolved  after  frost. 
Uuu  2 
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t^r  559.    Fate  73,  far  77,  fAll  83,  f^t  93,  mU  95-pine  105,  pin  107-n6  162,  m5ve  164, 


To  UxTHiMi,  iln-tMngV,  V.  a.    To  recall,  or  dismis 
a  thought. 

U\THixKi\G,  un-fAliigk'-lng-,  a.  Thoughtless,  not  giv 

to  reilection. 

Unthorxy,  un-t^or'-ne,  a.  Not  obstructed  by  prickles 
U\THOUGHT-OF,  un-t/jawt'-6v,  c.    Not  regarded,  no 
heeded. 

To  Unthread,  un-threA\  v.  a.  To  loose. 
UxTHREATENED,  un-tAret'-tiid,  a.  359.  Not  menaced 

THRIFT,  iin-iJirW,  s.    An  extravagant,  a  prodigal 
UxTHRiFTiLY,  tin-f/«rif -tc-lc,  ar7.   Without  frugality 
UNTHRIFTY,  fin-t/jrif-te,  a.    Prodigal,  profuse,  lavish 

wasteful ;  not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten 
UxTHRiTixG,  fili-t/iri'-Ying,  a.     Not  thriving,  not 

prospering. 

To  UxTHROXE,  \in-throne,  v.  a.    To  pull  down  from 
the  throne. 

Untidy,  fm-ti'-de,  a.  Reverse  of  Tidy.    A  colloquial 

Avord.  —See  Tidy. 
To  UiVTiE,  un-ti',  V.  a.  To  unbind,  to  free  from  bond 

to  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot;  to  set  free  from  any 

objection  ;  to  resolve,  to  clear. 
Untied,  fm-tlde',  a.  282.    Not  bound,  not  gathered 

a  knot ;  not  fastened  by  any  binding  or  knot. 
UxTiii,  Cin-tir,  ad.  To  the  time  that ;  to  the  place  that 
U\ TILLED,  nn-tilld\  a.  359.   Not  cultivated 
UxTiSiBERED,  uii-tini'-burd ,  a.    Not  furnished  with 

timber,  weak. 

Untimely,  un-time'-le,  a.    Happening  before  the  na 
tural  time. 

Untimely,  un-tirae-Ie,  ad.    Before  the  natural  time 
UxTixGED,  un-tinjd',  a.     Not  stained,  not  dicoloured 
not  infected. 

UxTiRABLE,  un-ti'-ra-M,  a.    Indefatigable,  unwearied 
Untired,  im-tlrd',  a.  282.   Not  made  weary. 
Untitled,  un-ti'-tld,  a.  359.  Having  no  title. 
Unto,  fin'-too,  prep.    To.  It  was  the  old  word  for  To 
now  obsolete. 

Untold,  un-told',  a.  Not  related;  not  revealed. 
Untouched,  un-tutsht',  a.  359.     Not  touched, 

reached;  not^ moved,  not  affected;  not  meddled  with 
Untoward,  un-to'-wurd,  a.    Froward,  perverse,  vexa 

tious,  not  easily  guided  or  taught ;  awkward,  ungraceful 
Untowahdly,  un-to'-wurd-le,  a.  Awkward,  perverse, 

froward. 

Untraceable,  un-tra -sa-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  traced 
Untraced,  un-trast',  a.    Not  marked  by  any  footsteps 
Untractaele,  un-trak'-ta-bl,  a.  Not  yielding  to  com 

mon  measures  and  management;  rough,  difficult 
Untractableness  ,  un-trak'-ta-bl-nes,  s.    State  of 

being  untractable. 

Untrading,  un-tra-ding,  a.  410.  Not  engaged  in 
commerce. 

Untrained,  fin-trand',  a.  Not  educated,  not  instructed 

not  disciplined;  irregular,  ungovernablo. 
Untraxsferrablb,  un-trans-fer'-a-bl,  a.  Incapable 

of  being  transferred. 

Untransparent,  uii-trans-pa-rent,  a.  Not  diapha 
nous,  opaque. 

Untravelled,  un-tra v'-lld,  a.  Never  trodden  by  pas 
sengers;  having  never  seen  foreign  countries. 

To  U  xTREAD,  un-tred',  v.  a.  To  tread  back,  to  go  back 
in  the  same  steps. 

^reposit^cd       '  ^^n-trSzh'-fird,  a.    Not  laid  up,  not 

Un TREATABLE 
practicable. 

U.^fTRiED,  I'ln-trlde',  a.  282.    Not  yet  attempted;  nol 

yet  experienced  ;  not  having  pa.^sed  trial 
UNrTRiiiMPiiABLE,  ^-ttV-^mi-X-hl,  o.    Which  allow 

no  triumph. 
Ujvtrod,  fin-trod',  ) 

Untrodden,  i^n-trod'-dn,  103.}  trodden,  not 

marked  by  the  foot. 
Untrolled,  fin-trold',  a.  Not  bowled,  not  rolled  along. 


fin-trc -ta-bl,  a.    Not  treatable,  not 


Untroubled,  un-trub'-bld,  a.  405.    Not  disturbed  by 
care,  sorrow,  or  guilt;  not  agitated,  not  confused;  not 
luterrupted  in  the  natural   cour^ie;  transparent,  clear. 
Untrue,  un-troo',  a.  339.    False;  contrary  to  reality; 

false,  not  faithful. 
Untruly  ,  un-trOO'-le ,  ad.    Falsely,  not  according  to 
truth. 

UxTRUSTiNESs,  un-triis'-te-nes,  s.  Unfaithfulness. 
Untruth,  fm-trOOt/i',  s.  Falsehood,  contrariety  to  real- 
ity ;  moral  falsehood,  not  veracity ;  treachery ,  want  of 
lulelity ;  false  assertion. 
Uxtunable,  un-tiV-na-bl,  a.  Unharmonious,  not  musical. 
To  Untune,  I'm-tune',  v.  a.  To  make  incapable  of  har- 
mony; to  disorder. 
Unturned,  un-tiirnd',  a.    Not  turned. 
Untutored,  un-tii'-turd,  a.  359.    Uninstructed,  un- 
taught. 

To  Untwine,  un-twine ,  v.  a.     To  open  what  is  held 
together  by  convolution  ;  to  open  what  isM  rappedonitself; 
to  separate  that  Mhich  clasps  round  any  thing. 
To  Untwist,  im-twist',  v.  a.    To  separate  any  things 

involved  in  each  other,  or  wrapped  up  on  themselves. 
To  Unty,  un-ti',  v.  a. — See  Untie. 
To  UxVAiL,  I'm- vale,  v.  a.  To  uncover,  to  strip  of  a  veil. 
Unvaluable,  un-val'-u-a-bl,  a.    Inestimable,  being 
above  price. 

Unvalued,  un-val'-ude,  a.    Not  prized,  neglected; 

inestimable,  above  price. 
Unyax9Uished,  un-vang'-kwisht,  a.  Not  conquered, 
not  overcome. 

Ux VARIABLE,  ttn-va -rc-a-bl,  a.    Not  changeable,  not 
mutable. 

Unvaried,  un-va -rid,  a.  282.    Not  changed,  not  di- 
versiiied. 

Unvarxished,  iin-var'-nisht,  a.    Not  overlaid  with 

varnish ;  not  adorned,  not  decorated. 
Unvarying,  un-va'-re-Ing-,  a.  410.  Not  liable  to  change. 
To  Unveil,  fln-vale',  v.  a.    To  disclose,  to  show. 
Unveiledly,  un-va'-led-le,  ad.  104.   Plainly,  without 
disguise. 

Unventilated,  un-ven'-te-la-ted,  a.    Not  fanned  by 
the  wind. 

Uxveritable,  un-ver'-e-ta-bl,  a.    Not  true. 
UxvERSED,  un-v£rst',  a-  359.   Unacquainted,  imskilled. 
Unvexed,  lin-vekst',  a.  359.   Untroubled,  undisturbed. 
Unviolated,  un-vi'-6-la-ted ,  a.    Not  injured,  not 
broken, 

Unyirtuous,  un-vGr'-tshu-us,  a.    Wanting  virtue. 
Un visited,  un-viz'-it-ed,  a.    Not  resorted  to. 
Unuxiform,  un-yu-ne-form,  a.  Wanting  uniformity. 
Uxvoyageaele,  un-v6e-a-ja-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  passed 

over  or  voyaged. 
Unurged,  un-iirjd',  a.  359.    Not  incited,  not  pressed. 
Unused,  im-uzd',  a.  359.  Not  put  to  use,  unemployed; 
not  accustomed. 

Unuseful,  I'ui-use'-ful,  a.    Useless,  serving  no  purpose. 
Unusual,  un-u'-zhu-al,  a.  456.  Not  common,  not  fre- 
quent, rare. 

Unusualness,  fin-u'-zhu-c\l-nes ,  s.  Uncommonness, 
in  frequency. 

Unutterable,  un-ut'-tur-a-bl ,  a.    Ineffable,  inex- 
pressible. 

Unvulnerable,  Mn-vul'-nfir-a-bl ,  a.    Exempt  from 

wound,  not  vulnerable. 
Unwakexed,  fin-wa-knd,  a.  103.  359.   Not  roused 

from  sleep. 

xwalled,  i\n-wawld',  a.    Having  no  walls. 
UxwARES ,  iin-Wcirz',  ad.     Unexpectedly,  before  any 
caution. 

Unwarily,  fin-wa-re-Ie,  ad. 

lessiy. 

XWARINES8,  iin-wa'-re-nSs,  s.  Want  of  caatiou,  carc- 

iCHSnCSH. 

X  WARLIKE ,  dn-wAr'-llke,  a.    Not  lit  for  war,  not 
used  to  war. 


Without  caution,  care- 
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n'or  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  tfib  172,  bi\U  173  —  hll  299 
Not  cautioned, 

Not  to  be 
Uujusti 


359. 


Unavasti\g,  un-wa'-sting-,  a.  410. 
Unwayed,  fin-W(i(le',  a.  Not  used 


U.NWARXED ,  an-wiirnd' 
made  «ary. 

U.NWARRAXTABLE ,  ttii-wor'-ran-ta-bl ,  a. 

justified. 

Unwarrantably,  fln-wor'-ran-ta-ble,  ad, 
fiabJv. 

LxwARR ANTED,  un-wor'-riin-ted,  a.  Not  ascertained 
uncertain. 

Unwary,  un-wa'-re,  a.    Wanting  caution,  imprudent 

hasty,  precipitate;  unexpected 
Unwashed,  uii-Mosht',  a.    Not  washed,  not  cleansed 
by  Mashing. 

Unavasted,  un-Ava'-stCd,  a.  Not  consumed,  not  dimi- 
nished 

Not  growing  less, 
to  travel. 

Unweakened,  i"in-M  e -knd,  a.  103.  359.  Not  weakened 

UNWEAPOXED,un-wep'-pnd,  a.  103.  359.  Not  furnished 
with  offensive  arms. 

Unweariable,  un-we'-re-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  fired. 

Unwearied,  un-we'-rld,  a.  282.  Not  tired,  not  fati- 
gued ;  indefatigable,  continual,  not  to  be  spent 

To  U\ WEARY,  ua->ve'-re,  v.  a.  To  refresh  after 
weariness. 

Unwed,  Un-M  ed',  a.  Unmarried. 

Unwedgeable,  un-wed'-ja-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  cloven 

Unweeded,  liii-weed'-Cd,  a.   Not  cleared  from  weeds. 

Unweeped,  un-weept',  a.  370.  Not  lamented.  Now 
Unwept. 

UNWEETiNG,fln-wee'-tIng;,  a.  410.  Ignorant,  unknowing. 
Unweighed,  un-wade',  a.  Not  examined  by  the  balance 

not  considerate,  negligent. 
Unweighing,    tin-wa'-ing,  a.   410.  Inconsiderate 

thoughtless. 

Unwelcome,  iin-wer-kum,  a.  Not  pleasing,  not  grateful. 
Unwell,  fln-wel',  a.    Not  in  perfect  health 

CSr  This  word  has  very  properly  been  added  to  Johnson  by 
Mr.  Mason,  who  quotes  for  it  the  authority  of  Lord  Chester- 
field. Its  real  use,  however,  is  a  sufficient  authority,  for  it 
expresses  a  state  of  body  but  too  common,  that  of  being  neither 
well  nor  ill,  but  between  both.  If  1  remember  rightly,  the 
first  time  I  heard  this  word  was  when  I  was  in  Ireland ;  and 
1  have  ever  since  admired  the  propriety  of  it. 
Unwept,  un-wept',  a.  Not  lamented,  not  bemoaned. 
Unwet,  iin-wet',  a.    Not  moist. 

Un'whipt,  un-hwipt',  a.  359.  Not  punished,  not  cor- 
rected. 

Unwholesome,  un-hwole'-sum,  a.  Insalubrious,  mis- 
chievous to  health ;  corrupt,  tainted. 

Unwieldily,  un-weel'-de-le,  ad.  Heavily,  with  dif- 
ficult motion. 

Unwieldixess,  un-weel'-de-nes ,  a.  Heaviness,  dif- 
ficulty to  move,  or  be  moved. 

Unwieldy,  un-weel'-de,  a.  Unmanageable,  not  easily 
moving  or  moved,  bulky,  weighty,  ponderous. 

Unwilling,  un-wH'-llng-,  a.  410.  Loath,  not  con- 
tented, not  inclined,  not  complying  by  inclination. 

Unm'illingly,  fln-wil'-Iing-le,  ad.  Not  with  good  will, 
not  Mithout  loathness. 

Unwillingness,  uii-wil'-ling-nes,  s.  Loathness,  dis- 
inclination. 

To  Unwind  ,  un-wlnd',  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 
Unwound.  To  separate  any  thing  convolved,  to  untwist, 
to  untwine;  to  disentangle,  to  loose  from  entanglement. 

To  Unwind,  un-wlnd',  v.  n.    To  admit  evolution. 

Unwiped,  un-wipt',  a.  359. 

Unwise,  fin-wlze',  a.  Weak, 

Unwisely,  un-wize'-le,  ad. 
not  wisely. 

To  Unwish  ,  fin-wish',  v.  a. 
not  to  be. 

Unwished,  un-wisht',  a.  359.  Not  sought,  not  desired. 
To  Unwit,  un-w!t',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  understanding. 
Unwithdrawing,  un-wiTH-draw'-ing,  a.  Continual- 
ly liberal. 

Unwithstood,  fin-wixH-stud',  a.    Not  opposed. 


Not  cleaned, 
defective  in  wisdom. 
Weakly,  not  prudently. 

To  wish  that  which  is 
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Wanting  evidence, 


Unwitnessed  ,  fin-wit'-nest , 

wanting  notice. 
Unm  iTTiNGLY,un-wit'-ting-le,  ad.  Without  knowledge, 

without  consciousness. 
Unwonted,  fin-wun'-ted,  a.     Uncommon,  unusual, 

rare,  infrequent;  unaccustomed,  unused. 
Unworking,  un-wurk'-ing,  a.   Living  without  labour. 
Unworshipped,  i\ii-war'-shipt,  a.    Not  adored. 

Cj-  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one  p  only.  See 
Dr.  Lowth's  Grammar  at  J'articiple, 

Unworthily,  ftn-wiir'-THe-le,  ad.    Not  according  to 


un-wur  -Tiie-nes,  s.    Want  of  worth. 


assuming 
Not  conveyed  by  writ- 


desert. 
Unworthiness, 
want  of  merit. 

Unavorthy,  un-wur'-THe,  a.  Not  deserving;  wanting 
merit;  mean;  not  suitable,  not  adequate;  unbecoming, 
vile. 

Unwound,  ftn-wound',  Part.  pass,  and  pret.  of  Unwind. 
Untwisted, 

Unwound  ED,  im-woou'-ded,  a.  Not  wounded,  not  hurt. 
To  Unwreath,  un-rexH',  v.  a.    To  untwine. 
Unavrtting,  lui-rl'-ting,  a.  410.    Not  assuming  the 

character  of  an  author. 
Unwritten,  iln-rit'-tn,  a.  103. 

"ng,  oral,  traditional. 
Un WROUGHT,  un-rawt',  a.    Not  laboured,  not  manu- 
factured. 

UxwRUNG,  un-riing',  a.    Not  pinched. 

Unyielded,  fm-yeeld'-ed,  a.    Not  given  up. 

To  Unyoke,  un-joke',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  the  yoke ; 
to  part,  to  disjoin. 

Unyoked,  un-yokt',  a.  359.  Having  never  worn  a  yoke; 
licentious,  unrestrained. 

Unzoned,  dn-zond',  a.  359.  Not  bound  with  a  girdle. 

Vocable,  vo'-ka-bl,  s.  405.    A  word. 

Vocabulary,  vo -kab'-u-la-re,  s.  A  dictionary,  a  lexi- 
con, a  word  book. 

Vocal,  vo'-kal,  a.  Having  a  voice,  uttered  by  the  voice. 

VocALiTY,  To-kal'-e-te,  s.  Power  of  utterance,  quality 
of  being  utterable  by  the  voice. 

To  Vocalize,  vo'-kal-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  vocal,  to 
form  into  voice. 

Vocally,  vo'-kal-e,  ad.    In  words,  articulately. 

Vocation,  To-ka-shun,  s.  Calling  by  the  will  of  God; 
summons ;  trade,  employment. 

Vocative,  v('>k'-a-tiv,  s.  157.  The  grammatical  case 
used  in  calling  or  speaking  to. 

Vociferation,  vo-sif-er-a -shun,  s.  Clamour,  outcry. 

Vociferous,  vo-slf-er-us,  a.    Clamorous,  noisy. 

Vogue,  vog,  s.  337.    Fashion,  mode. 

Voice,  vois,  s.  299.  Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth;  sound 
of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  that  uttered  by  an- 
other mouth;  any  sound"made  by  breath;  vote,  suffrage, 
opinion  expressed. 

Voiced,  voist,  a.  359.    Furnished  with  a  voice. 

Void,  void,  a.  299.  Empty,  vacant;  vain,  ineffectual, 
null;  unsupplied,  unoccupied;  wanting,  unfurnished,  emp- 
ty; unsubstantial,  unreal. 

Void,  void,  s.    An  empty  space,  vacuum,  vacancy. 

To  V^oiD,  void,  V.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave  empty ;  to  emit, 
to  pour  out;  to  emit  as  excrement;  to  vacate,  to  nullify, 
to  annul. 

Voidable,  vo!d'-a-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may  be  annulled. 
Voider,  void'-ur,  s.  98.    A  basket,  in  which  broken 

meat  is  carried  from  the  table. 
VoiDNEss,  vMd'-nes,  s.     Emptiness,  vacuity ;  nullity, 

ineflicacy  ;  want  of  substantiality. 
V^oiTURE,  voe-ture',  s.  French.  A  carriage  with  horses; 

a  chaise. 

Volant,  vo'-lant,  a.  Flying,  passing  through  the  air ; 
active. 

V^OLATiLE,  vol'-a-til,  a.  145.    Plying  through  the  air ; 

having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation; 

lively,  fickle,  changeable  of  mind. 
VoLATiLENEss,  vol'-a-tH-nes,  i       „,  ,., 
Volatility,  .(M-^-tll'-^-t^,  }  ^""^^^^ 

ing  away  by  evaporation,  not  fixity;  mutability  of  mind. 
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Volatilization,  Tol-a-til-^-za -slifin,  s.    The  act  of 

making  volatile.  ' 
To  Volatilize  TM'-^-t1I-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  volatile, 

to  subti.ize  to  the  highest  degree. 
Vole,  Tole,  s    A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  the  whole  tricks. 
A  OLCANO,  vol-ka  -no,  s.    A  burning  mountain.  —  See 

Lumbago. 

VoLERY,  Tol'-er-e,  s.  555.    A  flight  of  birds 
^OLiTATioN,  Tol-^-ta'-shdn,  Theactor'powerof 

The  act  of  willing,  the  power 


158.  Having  the  power  to  will, 
flight  of  shot ;  an  emission  of 

To  throw  out. 
Disploded,  discharged  with 


Volition,  To-lish'-uii,  s. 

of  choice  exerted. 
VoLiTiYE,  Tol'-e-tlr,  a. 
Volley,  vol'-le,  s.  a 

many  at  once. 
To  Volley,  vol'-le,  v.  n. 
VoLLiED,  vol'-lid,  a.  282. 

a  volley. 

^  J'l-T  volt,  s.    A  round  or  a  circular  tread ;  a  gait  of 

Vnr  LJxxtv"*'^'!'^  ^  l^^-^e  going  sideways  rou^d  afentre 
^OL  BiLiTY    vol-u-bil-(i-t^,  s.    The  act  or  power  of 

[;^te;srii^;?vot;;;r„^"^'  ^^^^^y' 

Voluble,  V(M -I'l-bl,  a.  405.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  ea- 
sily, formed  so  as  to  be  easily  put  in  motion ;  rolling  hav- 
ing quick  motion;  nimble,  active;  fluent  of  words.  ^' 

\  OLV ME,  vil'-yime,  s.  113.  Something  rolled,  or  con- 
volved ;  as  much  as  seems  convolved  at  once;  a  book 

\0Lr.Mi_-V0US,  YO-hi-w.i-nA,,  a.  Consisting  of  many 
5S!'dnruTvk'""'''''"^      ""^"^  "'"^"'""^  or  books;  co^ 

VoLi  Ji'iNOiiSLY  ,  vi-li'-m^-nfis-l^,  ad.  In  many  vo- 
lumes or  books.  "'"iv 

VoLirvTAiiiLY,  vAl'-,ln-til-r^'-y,  ad.  Spontaneously  of 
one  s  own  accord,  ■without  compulsion. 

AOLUNTARY,  v*)l'-un-tcl-r^,  a.  Acting  without  compul- 
sion, acting  by  choice;  willing,  acting  with  willi„ir»ess  ■ 
,      done  without  compulsion;  acting  of  its°own  accord  ' 

^arwiU^'''^'  ^^^'-""-'^-'•e,  S.  Apiece  of  musick  played 

Volunteer,  vSl-fln-t^^V,      A  soldier  who  enters  into 

the  service  of  his  own  accord. 
To  VoLiii^TEER,  vol-un-teer',  V.  n 
Voluptuary,  vo-lup'-tshu-a-re,  s 

pleasure  and  luxury. 
Voluptuous,  vo-lup'-tshu-iis,  a. 

pleasure,  luxurious. 

TJiia  word  is  frequently  mispronounced,  as  if  written 
volupshus.—  bee  Fresumptuous.  ,^1=11  wruien 

Voluptuously,  vA-ldp'-tslii-fis-I^,  ad.  Luxuriously 

with  indulgence  of  excessive  pleasure 
Voluptuousness,  vi-Mp'-tshi'i-Us-nils,  s.    The  state 

ot  being  luxurious. 
Volute,  vo-lute',  a.    a  member  of  a  column. 
Vomica,  vom'-e-k/i  s.  An  encysted  humour  in  the  lungs 
Vomick-^ut,  vom  -ik-nut,  s.    Poison  that  kills  by  ex 

ce.ssivc  vomiting.  ' 

AoMiT,  vom'-it,  s.     The  matter  thrown  up  from  the 
stomach;  an  emelick  medicine  '"mine 

^  mm.^"^'  ''^-'^^-^^         The  act  or  power  of  vo 

Vomitive,  v<W-^-dy,  a  158.  Emetick,  causing  vomits. 

Vomitory,  VOID -(^-t.'ir-^.,  a.  512.    Procuring  vomits 
cmet.ck.  -  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick.  ° 

VoRACio,'.,  vo-ra  -sUH,a  357.  Greedy  to  eat,  ravenous. 

V  orac.ou.ly,  vo-ra'-.hrtH      ad.  Greedily,  ravenously. 

VoRAciou8:vEss,  vo-ra'-sUas-iies,  J 

Voracity,  >o-ras'-gc  te,  '  1  *•  Greediness,  ra- 

veiiou-nesH.  ^ 

VoRTKx    vAr'-tSkf.   B.     In  the  plural  Jortkcs.  Any 
thing  whirled  round.  -tti-vo.  nny 

Vortical,  .ir'-Ki-kil,  a.  88.  Having  a  Mhirling  motion. 


One  devoted  to  any  person 


To  go  for  a  soldier. 
A  man  given  up  to 

Given  to  excess  of 


VoTARiST,  vo -ta-iist, 
or  thing. 

r^tatl  '  ^  to  any  worship 

'  h- ^i^o^Sl^iif  -  the-rightof  giving 

V  OTiVE,  v<i'-tlv,  a.  157.    Given  by  vow. 

Lt^'to  altLTJ'^''  call  to  witness,  to  ob- 

test, to  attest,^  to  warrant,  to  maintain. 

a  wl-tue":  ^"  ^^^^  t«  -I'P«"  ^« 

Iw^;'^"-^;,'-'  ^«««tati«n.    Not  in  use. 

any  thi?;."^"" 1'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

To  \oucnsAFE,  v^,iit8h-safe',  v.  a.     To  permit  anv 

Vow  Vm  Vs'^v'?"^  '^"^"^  oo„des:er,rgV:.it! 

an  art  nf  L    7-  Promise  made  to  a  divine  power, 

i  '  "^J'l^"^"  "  solemn  promise,. 

VOWFELLOW,  VOU -fel-lo, 

VOW. 

Voyage,  voe'-adje,  s.  90. 
To  Voyage,  voe'-adje,  v. 
To  Voyage,  voe'-adje,  v 
Voyager,  voe'-a-jdr,  ; 

""^  """"5  out  ot  b 

te^l-re  nl T,Hu'''Y''     decuinbiture  or  concealment ;  in  a 
me  It   in  a  st^t  tVr^T-^  '       ^^^^^^  of  ad  vance- 

coming  to  any  person  or  place  ;  from  vouu^er  tJ Sder  x  irs  ? 

v'^"';^to'';oPf^"''^'*^??^^^^ 

w  ith  a  nVr^'J  .h'V'^^-''*  adequately  to  ;  Up 

to^Ve  a^Mow.        ''^""^'^^^  ^^'^^'^  thin^ 

^wor'rl^of?!''''^;        """'^  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed;  a 

word  of  exhortation  exciting  or  rou.^ing  to  action 
l^P,  up,  prep.^   From  a  lower  to  a  higher  part,  not  down, 
io  Upbear  i.p-baie,  v.  a.  Pret.  Upbore.  Part.  pass. 
l^pf>orne      i„  sustain  aloft,  to  support  in  elevation  •  to 
raise  aloft ;  to^ support  from  failing.'  ^  elevation  ,  to 

lo  Upbr.aii,,  up-bnide',  v.  a.  202.  To  charge  contemp- 
. f'JeL^n^  '^V  """ff  <'.i«ffraceful;  to  object  as  a  matter 
oJ  reproach;  to  urge  wi(h  reproach;  to  reproach  o,  ac- 
SU'L^-i^r^  '""^  reoroaJherfto 'Ireat 

Upbraidingly,  flp-|>ra-din--l^,ad.  By  way  of  reproach. 


S.    One  bound  by  the  same 

A  passage  by  sea. 
n.    To  travel  by  sea. 
a.    To  travel,  to  pass  over. 
98.    One  who  travels  by  sea. 
hiffh,  not  down  ;  out  of  bed,  in 


TT  V  \     .       o  «y  way  oi  reproacd. 


492.    Thrown  upwards. 
A  term  of  bowling,  a  throw, 


Upcast,  up-kast',  jiart.  ^ 
Upcast,  iip'-kast,  s.  497. 
a  cast. 

^m"^*:"'  ,  aud  part.  pass,  of  Uphold. 

Maintained,  sustained.  ^ 

^iirga^'hiil^*  ^'^^  the  labour  of  climb- 

To  Uphoard,  I'lp-lu'ird',  V.  a  295.    To  treasure,  to 

store,  to  accumulate  in  private  places 
To  Uphold,  i^ip-h.'ild',  v.  a  497.    Pret.  Upheld;  and 
part.  pass.   VpMd  ami  I  phnhh  n.    To  lift  on  hiffh  •  to 
Mippori,  to  sn.siain,  to  keep  from  li.llinff;  to  kre  ,  S  de 

keep  iiom  deleat;  to  coiitimic  uithout  failinff 
Upholdkr,  ,1p-|,old'-,^r,  .v.  98.    A   supporler;  an  un- 
dertaker, one  who  provides  for  funerals 
Upholstkreh  I'lp-holZ-tOr-ilr,  s.     One  who  furnishes 
houses,  one  who  hts  up  opartmcuis  with  beds  and  furniture 
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Upland,      -land,  .«?.    Higher  ground. 
Upland,  fip'-liind,  a.    Higher  in  situation. 
Upland ISH,  uji-hind'-isli,  a.    Mountainous,  inhabiting 
ntountain.s. 

To  ITpLAY,  ''p-la,  V.  a.     To  hoard,  to  lay  up. 

To  Uplift,  i-ip-li ft',  v.  a.  497.    To  raise  aloft. 

Upmost,  rip'-nii'jst,  a.    Highest,  topmost. 

Upox,  lip-pon',  prep.  Not  under,  noting  being  on  the 
top  or  oulside;  thrown  over  the  body,  as  clotliPs;  byway 
of  iinprecaiion  or  inilirtion,  it  expre!:>es  obtt-station,  or  pro- 
testation ;  in  immediate  consequence  of;  witli  respect  to, 
noting  a  particular  day;  noting  reliance  of  trust;  near  to, 
noting  situation;  on  pain  of;  bv  inferr.nco  from;  exactly 
according  to,  by,  notiofi  the  means  of  support. 

Upper,  up'-pilr,  a.  98.  Superior  in  place,  higher ; 
higher  in  power. 

Uppermost,  iip'-piu--most,  a.  Highest  in  place;  high- 
est in  power  or  authority;  predominant,  most  powerful. 

Uppish,  up'-pl.-^h,  a.    Proud,  arrogant. 

To  Upraise,  iip-rnze,  v.  a.  202.  To  raise  up,  to  exalt. 

To  Uprear,  flp-rere ,  v.  a.  227.    To  rear  on  high. 

Upright,  up'-rlte,  a.  3.<>3.  Straight  up,  perpendicularly 
erect;  erected,  pricked  up;  honest,  not  declininsr  from  the 
Tight. 

Uprightly,  up'-rlte-Ie,  ad.     Perpendicularly  to  the 

horizon;  honesj^ly,  without  deviation  from  the  right. 
Uprigutaess,  fip'-rite-iies,  s.    Perpendicular  erection 

honesty,  integrit>\ 
To  Uprise,  up-rize',  v.  n.  492,    To  rise  from  decum 

biture ;  to  rise  from  below  the  horizon  ;  to  rise  with  acclivity 
Uprise,  up'-rize,  s.  497.^  Appearance  above  the  horizon 
Uproar,  fip'-rore,  s.  295.    Tumult,  bustle,  disturbance, 

confusion. 

To  Uproar,  up-rore',  v.  a.  497.  To  throw  into  con 
fusion. 

To  Uproot,  x'])-rOOt',  v.  a.  306.  To  tear  up  by  the  root. 
To  Uproi  se,  up-rouze',  v.  a.    To  waken  from  sleep. 

to  excite  to  action. 
Upshot,  fip'-shot,  s.  497.  Conclusion,  end,  last  amount. 

final  event. 

Upside-dowv,  up-slde-dmin'.  An  adverbial  form  of 
speech.   VVith^a  total  reversement,  in  complete  disorder 

To  Upstaivd,  up-stand',  v.  n.  497.    To  be  erect. 

To  Upstay,  fH)-«ta',  v.  a.     To  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Upstart,  up-start',  v.  n.  497.  To  spring  up  suddenly. 

Upstart,  up'-stUrt,  S.  One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth 
or  power. 

To  Upswarm,  fip-swiirm',  v.  a.    To  raise  in  a  swarm 
To  Upturn,  up-turn,  v,  a.  497.    To  throw  up,  to 
furrow. 

Upward,  up'-wiird,  a.  497.  Directed  to  a  higher  part. 
Upwards,  up'-wiirdz,  ad.  88.  Towards  a  higher  place ; 

towards  Heaven  and  God;  with  respect  to  the  higher  part ; 

more  than,  with  tendency  to  a  higher  or  greater  number 

towards  the  source. 
Urbanity,  nr-biin'-e-te,  s.    Civility,  elegance,  polite 

ness;  fac^etiousncss. 
Urchin,  ilr'-tshin,  s.  353.  A  hedge-hog;  name  of  slight 

anger  to  a  child. 
Ureter,  yu -re-tfir,  s.  98.    Ureters  are  two  long  and 

small  eanals  from  the  basin  of  the  kidneys,  one  on  each 

side.   Their  nse  is  to  carry  the  urine  from  the  kidney 

to  the  bladder. 

Urethra,  yu-re -t^ra,  s.  503.  The  passage  of  the 
urine. 

To  Urge,  firje,  v.  a.  To  incite,  to  push ;  to  provoke, 
to  exasperate;  to  follow  close  so  as  to  impel;  to  press  to 
enlorce;  to  importune;  to  solicit.  ' 

Urgency,  ur'-jen-se,  s.    Pressure  of  difficulty. 

Urgent,  lir'-j^nt,  a.  Cogent,  pressing,  violent:  im- 
portunate, vehement  in  solicitation. 

Urgently,  ur'-jent-le,  ad.  Cogently,  violently,  vehe- 
mently, importanatcly, 

Urger,  "r'-i»r;  s.  98.    One  who  presses. 

Urinal,  yu -re-r.al,  s.  8.  A  bottle,  in  which  M^ateris 
kept  lor  inspection. 

Ubinaby,  yu-re-na-re,  a.    Relating  to  the  urine. 


Urine,  yiV-rln,  s.  140. 
Urinoi'!-,  yu-riu-as,  a. 
Urn,  urn,  s.  Any  vessel, 


Animal  water. 
Partaking  of  urine, 
of  which  the  mouth  i«  narrower 


In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Conduciveness,  or  help- 
In  a  useless  manner. 
Unfitness  to  any  end. 
Answering  no  purpose  ;  having 


m.wi    iiic  uuuj  ,  a  w.iitr-pot;  in 
mains  of  burnt  bodies  were  put. 
Us,  us.    The  oblique  case  of  fFe. 

Usage.  yiV-zidje,  s.  90.  442.  Treatment;  custom,  prac- 
tice long  continued;  manners,  behaviour. 

Usance,  yu-zanse,  s.  442.  Use,  proper  employment ; 
usury ^;  interest  paid  for  money. 

Use,  yusc,  s.  8.  437.  Tlio  act  of  employing  nny  thin;? 
to  any  puriuise;  qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 
any  purpose;  need  of,  occasion  on  wliich  a  thing  can 
be  employed;  advantage  received,  power  of  recei\inp  ad- 
vantage; convenience,  help;  practice, habit ;  custom, com- 
mon occurrenc«3 ;  interest,  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

To  Use,  yuzc,  v.  a.  431.    To'  employ  to  any  purpose  ; 

^  to  accustom,  to  habituate;  to  treat ;  to  practise ;  to  behave. 

To  Use,  yiize,  v.  n.  To  be  accustomed,  to  practise  cu- 
stomarily ;  to^be^  customarily  in  any  manner,  to  be  wcmf. 

Useful,  yuse'-fiil,  a.  Convenient,  profitable  to  any  end, 
conductive  or  Jielpfnl  to  any  purpose. 

Usefully,  yuse'-ful-e,  ad. 
help  forward  some  end. 

Usefulness,  yuse'-ftd-nes,  s. 
fulness  to  some  end. 

Uselessly,  yuse'-les-le,  ad. 

Uselessness,  yuse'-les-ncs,  s. 

Useless,  yuse'-les,  a. 
no  end. 

User,  yu -zur,  s.  98.    One  who  uses. 

Usher,  usii'-iir,  s.  98.  One  whose  business  is  to  intro- 
duce strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of  high  rank;  an 
uuder-teacher. 

To  Usher,  ush'-ur,  v.  a.  To  introduce  as  a  forerunner 
or  harbinger,  to  forerun.^ 

Us9UEEaugh,  us-kwe-liii',  s.  390.  A  compounded  dis- 
tilled spirit,  being  drawn  on  aromaticks. 

Usual, yu-zhu-al,rt.  452.  Common,  frequent,customary. 

Usually,  yu'-zhu-al-e,  ad.  Commonly,  frequently, 
customarily. 

Usualness,  yiV-zliu-al-nes,  s.  Commonness,  frequency. 
To  Usure,  yu'-zhure,  v.  n.    To  practise  usury,  to  take 

interest  for  money. 
Usurer,  yu'-zhu-rtir,  s.  456.    One  who  puts  money 

out  at  interest. 

Usurious,  yu-zu'-re-us,  a.  456,    Given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  usury,  exorbitantly  greedy  of  profit. 
To  Usurp,  yu-ztirp',  v.  a.    To  possess  by  force  or  in- 
trusion, to  seize  or  possess  without  right. 
Usurpation,  yu-zur-pa-shfin,  s.    Forcible,  unjust,  il- 
legal seizure  or  possession. 
Usurper,  yu-zarp'-i\r,  s.  98.    One  who  seizes  ox  pos- 
sesses that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Usurpingly,  yu-zurp'-inj^-le,  ad.    Without  just  claim. 
Usury,  yu-zhu-rc,  s.  456.  Money  paid  fortheuseof 
money,  interest;  the  practice  of  taking  interest. 

This  word  and  its  relatives,  with  respect  to  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  s,  are  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as 
the  Mords  luxunj  and  anxiety  are  with  respect  to  the  x. 
See  Principles;  No,  47!),  480,  481. 

Utensil,  yii  tfin'-sil,  s,  8.  An  instrument  for  any  use, 
such  as  the  vessels  of  a  kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Uterine,  yu-tcr-lne,  a.  149.    Belonging  to  the  womb. 

Uterus,  yu-te-rus,  s.  503.    The  womb. 

Utile,  yu -te-le,  s.  Something  useful,  as  opposed  to 
something  only  ornamental. 

tS'  When  this  word  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  being 
the  neuter  gender  utilis.  it  becomes  like  simile,  a  sub- 
stantive, and  like  a  pure  latin  word  has  the  same  niiniiier 
of  syllables  as  the  original,  (503.  b)  and  thus  we  sometimes 
hear  of  a  work  that  unites  the  utile  and  the  dulce. 
Utile,  yu'-til,  a.    Profitable,  useful. 

When  this  word  is  used  as  an  adje'  tive  it  is  prnnounced 
in  two  syllables,  with  the  last  short.  In  this  form,  how  ever, 
t  is  but  seldom  seen  or  heard. 

Utility,  yu-til'-e-te,  s.  Useful  profit,  convenience, 
advautageousnesa. 
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Utmost,  ut'-most,  a.    Extreme,  placed  at  the  extremity ; 

being  in  the  higliest  degree. 
Utmost,  ut'-most,  s.    The  most  that  can  be,  the  great 

est  power. 

Utopia\,  yu-to'-pe-an,  a.    (From  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia.)^  Ideal. 

Utter,  ut'-tur,  a.  98.    Situate  on  the  outside,   or  re 
mote  from  the  centre;  placed  without  any  compass  out  of 
any  place;  extreme,  excessive,  utmost;  complete,  i'rrevo 
cable.  ' 

To  Utter,  ut'-tur,  v.  a.    To  speak,  to  pronounce,  t( 
express;  to  disclose,  to  discover,  to  publish;  to  sell  t( 
vend;  to  disperse,  to  emit  at  large.  ' 
Utterable,  ut'-tdr-a-bl,  a.  555.    Expressible,  such 

as  may  be  uttered. 
Utterance,  ftt'-tnr-anse,  s.    Pronunciation,  manner  of 
speaking;  extremity,  terms  of  extreme  hostility;  vocal 
expression,  emission  from  the  mouth. 
Utterer,  lU'-tur-ur,  s.     One  who  pronounces;  a  divul- 

ger,  a  discloser ;  a  seller,  a  vender. 
Utterly,  ut'-tiir-le,  ad.    Fully,  completely,  perfectly. 
Uttermost,  tit'-tur-most,  a.    Extreme,  being  in  the 

highest  degree ;  most  remote. 
Uttermost,  ut'-tfu-most,  s.    The  greatest  degree. 
\  i  LCA^o  ,  val-ka'-no  ,  S.     A  burning  mountain  ;  pro- 
perly f  olcaji!).—  See  Lumbago. 
Vulgar,  Tul'-gur,  a.  88.    Plebeian,  suiting  the  com- 
mon people,  practised  among  the  common  people;  mean 


low,  being  of  tlie  common  rate  ;  publick,  cojnmouJy  bruited. 
Vulgar,  Tiil'-gfir,  s.    The  common  people. 
Vulgarity,  vftl-gar'-e-te,  s.    Meanness,  state  of  the 

lowest  people ;  particular  instance  or  specimen  of  meanness. 
Vulgarism,  Tiil'-gii-rtzm,  s.    Ah  expression  used  only 

by  the  vulgar  or  common  people. 

This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met  with,  bu 
seems  sufhciently  authorised  both  in  writing  and  conversa 
lion  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  repository  of  the  Enelish 
language.  ^ 

Vulgarly,  vul'-gur-le,  ad.    Commonly,  in  the  ordi 

nary  manner^  among  the  common  people. 
luLGATE,   vul'-gat,  s.     A  noted  Latin  version  of  th 

Old  and  New  Testament;  so  called,  as  itshould  8eem,ac 

cording  to  Ash,  rather  from  the  Latin  vulgo,  to  publish 

than  from  valgus^  common,  or  popular. 
Vulnerable,  vQl'-nur-a-bl,  a.    Susceptive  ofwounds 

liable  to  external  injuries. 
\uL\ERARY,  YQl'-ndr-ii-re,  a.  555.    Useful  in  the  cure 

of  wounds. 

To  VuLNERATE,yi-ii'-nur-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  wound,  to  h 
Vulpine,  vul'-pln,  or  vul'-plne,  a.  Belonging  to  a 

^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  mark  the  Hn  the  last  syl- 
lable long,  as  in  jinne.  I  am  inclined  to  shorten  it  with  Mr 
Perry,  like  7>.««;an"  my  reason  is,  that  the  accent  immediate- 
ly precedes  it.  See  Principles,  No.  HO. 

Vulture,  vul'-tsluire,  s.    A  large  bird  of  prey  remark- 
able for  voracity. 

VuLTURirsE,  vul'-tshu-rlne,  a.  149.    Belonging  to  a 
vulture. 

fir  Mr.  Sheridan  ,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr 
TVares,  make  the  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  long,  as  in 
Jine.  1  join  them  in  this  pronunciation,  because  the  accent 
IS  two  syllables  higher.  See  Principles,  Nr.  147. 
Uvula,  yu -vu-la,  s.  8.  In  Anatomy,  a  round  soft 
spongeous  body,  suspended  from  the  palate  near  the  fora- 
mina ol  the  nostrils  over  the  glottis 
Uxorious,  fig-z(V-r(i-fis,  a.  479.    Submissively  fond  of 

a  wite,  infected  with  connubial  dotage 
Uxoriously,  fig-zi'-re-fis-l^',  ad.    With  fond  submis 
'  wile. 

zo'-re-us-nes,  s.  Connubial  dotage, 
a  ^vife.  ' 


A  ^^nA\e  of  straw  thrust  close  together. 
Uadd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of  great  use  and  value. 
VV  ADDING,  v/od -ding,  s.  410.  A  kindofsoftstuffloose- 
ly  woven  ,  with  vvhioh  the  skirls  of  coats  are  stulfed  out. 
To  AVaddle,  M  od  -dl,  V.  n.  405.    To  shake  in  walking 
trom  side  to  side,  to  deviate  in  motion  from  a  right  line, 
io  Wade,  wade,  v.  n.    To  walk  through  the  waters, 


laboriously. 
Wafer,  m  A' 


-fur,  s.  98. 


urt 
fox. 


8ion  to 

UXORIOUN.NKSH,  Ug 

fond  submission  to 


W. 


To  Wabble,  wob'-hl,  v.  n.  40.5. 
trom  side  to  uide.   A  low  baibarouH 


To  flbakc, 
vord. 


to  move 


To  move  lightly,  to  shake 


any  thing  pledged  upon 


A  thin  cake  ;  the  bread  given 
n  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman  Catholicks ;  paste  made  to 
close  letters.  * 

To  Waft,  M-aft,  v.  a.  To  carry  through  the  air,  or  on 
the  water ;  to  beckon,  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any  thini; 
moving.  -        D  J  ta 

tcr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pronounce 
the  a  in  this  word  as  1  have  marked  it :  Mr.  Perrv  adopts 
llie  a  mja  ther;  and  though  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this 'the  true 
sound,  confesses  the  short  a  is  daily  gaining  ground ;  butW. 
..onnston,  lor  waul  of  attending  to  the  rule  laid  down  in 
1  nnciples,  No.  8o,  makes  tvajt  rhvme  m  ith  soft :  Mr.  Nares 
has  not  got  the  word  ;  but  by  omitting  it  in  classes  where 
..le  a  IS  pronounced  as  in  father  and  water,  shows  he  is  of 
ipinion  It  ought  to  have  the  sound  1  have  giveu  it. 
To  Waft,  M  aft,  v.  n.    To  float. 

Waft,  waft,  s.  A  floating  body;  motion  of  a  streamer. 
Waftage,  Avaft'-idjc,  s.  90.  Carriage  by  water  or  air. 
Wafture,  m  iif'-tshure,  s.  461.  The  act  of  waving. 
To  Wag,  wag,  v.  a.  85. 
slightly. 

To  Wag,  wag,  v.  n.    To  be  in  quicker  ludicrous  mo- 
tion; to  go;  to  be  moved. 
^^/  AG\,  wag,  S.  One  ludicrously  mischievous,  a  merry  drolL 
To  Wage,  M  adje,  v.  a.     To  attempt,  to  venture ;  to 

make,  to  carry  on. 
Wager,  wa -jur,  s.  98.  A  bet, 

a  chance  or  performance. 
To  Wager,  wa'-jur,  v.  a.    To  lay,  to  pledge  as  abet. 
Wages,  wa -jiz,  .s.  99.    Pay  given  for  service. 
Waggery,  M  ag'-  ur-e,  s.  555.    Mischievous  merriment, 

roguish  trick,  sarcastical  gayety. 
Waggish,  wag'-ish,  a.  383.  Knavishly  merry,  merrily 

mischievous,  frolicksome. 
Waggishaess,  wag'-ish-nes,  s.    Merry  mischief. 
To  Waggle,  Mag'-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  waddle,  to  move 
from  side  to  side. 

Wagon,  wag'-an,s.  166.  A  heavy  carriage  for  burthens : 
a  chariot. 

Wagoner,  M  ag'-un-ftr,  s.  98.  One  who  drives  a  wagon. 
Wagtail,  Miig'-tale,  s.    A  bird.    Generally  called  a 

Water-wagtail. 
Waid,  Avade,  a.  202.  Crushed.  Obsolete. 
Waif,  wafc,  s.  Goods  found  and  claimed  by  nobody. 
That  of  which  every  one  waives  the  claim.  Sometimes 
written  uwif  or  weft.  This,  says  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  legal 
word,  but  not  legally  explained  ;  since  Blackstone  says  i/jat/s 
are  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  thrown  away  bv  the  thief 
in  his  flight. 

To  Wail,  Avale,  v.  a.    To  moan,  to  lament,  to  bewail. 
To  Wail,  m  ale,  v.  n.  202.    To  grieve  audibly,  to  ex- 
press sorrow. 
Wail,  Male,  s.    Audible  sorrow. 
Waili\g,  wii'-Iing,  s.  410. 

dibic  sorrow. 
Wailful,  Avale'-ful,  a.    Sorrowful,  mournful. 
VVai:^,  M  iiiK',  s.    A  carriage. 

W  AiMioi'E,  M  ane'-ropc,  s.     A  large  cord,  with  which 

the  load  is  tied  on  tbe  uagon. 
Wainscot,  wcii'-skOt,  s.    The  inner  wooden  covering 
of  a  wall. 

To  Wainscot,  wcn'-slfut,  v.  a.    To  line  walls  with 
boards;  to  line  in  general. 

\Cr  I  have  triven  the  common  sound  of  this  word,  and  as 
t  iH  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
idopted  in  Steele's  (Jianimar.  Mr.  Perry  pronounces  the 
irsl  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme  with  vtan;  but  \V.  Johnston, 
who  pronounces  both  this  word  and  waistcoat  with  the  ai 
short,  is,  iu  my  opinion,  the  moHt  correct. 


Lamentation,  moauj^au- 
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Waist,  waste,  s.    The  smallest  part  of  the  body,  the 

part  below  the  ribs ;  the  middle  deck  of  a  ship, 
"\Vaistcoat,  AV^s'-kot,  S.    A  garment  worn  about  the 
waist;  the  garment  worn  by  men  under  the  coat. 
fzr  This  word  has  fallen  into  the  general  contraction  ob- 
servable in  similar  compounds,  but,  in  ray  opinion,  not  so 
irrecoverably  as  some  have  done.   It  would  scarcely  sound 
pedantick  if  both  parts  of  the  word  were  pronounced  m  ith 
equal  distinctness;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  pro- 
nounce the  diphthong  as  I  have  marked  it. 
To  Wait,  wate,  v.  a.    To  expect,  to  stay  for ;  to  at- 
tend, to  accompany  with  submission  or  respect ;  to  attend 
as  a  consequence  of  something. 
To  Wait,  >vate,  v.  n.    To  expect,  to  stay  in  expecta- 
tion; to  pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance;  to  attend 
to  stay,  not  to  depart  from ;  to  follow  as  a  consequence. 
Wait,  wate,  s.    Ambush,  secret  attempt. 

tends  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 
To  AVaive,  wave,  v.  a.  To  put  off,  to  quit,  to  relinquish 

(5=  I  have  inserted  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Black- 
Btone,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mason,  as  may  be  seen  under  the 
Mord  ITaif,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  spelled  in  this 
manner,  though  I  cannot  recollect  by  whom.  Its  etymology 
is  uncertain;  but,  distinguishing  it  from  the  Mord  wave, 
from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  derived,  is  of  real  utility  to 
the  language,  which,  as  much  as  possible,  ought  to  adopt  a 
different  orthography  to  express  a  different  sense,  or  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. — See  Bozvl. 

To  Wake,  wake,  v.  n.  To  watch,  not  to  sleep ;  to  be 
roused  from  sleep,  to  cease  to  sleep ;  to  be  put  in  action 
to  be  excited. 

To  Wake,  wake,  v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  excite 
to  put  in  motion  or  action;  to  bring  to  life  again,  as  if 
from  the  sleep  of  death. 

Wake,  wake,  s.  The  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all  night;  vigils, state 
of  forbearing  sleep. 

Wakeful,  wake'-ful,  a.    Not  sleeping,  vigilant. 

Wakefulness,  wake'-ful-nes,  s.  Want  of  sleep ;  for- 
bearance of  sleep. 

To  Waken,  wa'-kn,  v.  n.  103.  To  wake,  to  cease 
from  sleep,  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 

To  Waken,  wa-kn,  v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep;  to  ex- 
cite to  action;  to  produce,  to  bring  forth. 

Wale,  wale,  s.    A  rising  part  in  cloth. 

To  Walk,  wawk,  v.  n.  84.  To  move  by  leisurely  steps, 
80  that  one  foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up; 
it  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  language  of  invitation  for 
Come  or  Go  ;  to  move  for  exercise  or  amusement ;  to  move 
the  slowest  pace,  not  to  trot,  gallop,  or  amble  ;  to  appear 
as  a  spectre ;  to  act  in  sleep  ;  to  act  in  any  particular  manner. 

To  Walk,  wawk,  v.  a.    To  pass  through. 

Walk,  wiiwk,  s.  84.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exer- 
cise; gait,  step,  manner  of  moving;  a  length  of  space,  or 
circuit  through  which  one  walks  ;  an  avenue  set  with  trees  ; 
way,  road,  range,  place  of  wandering;  a  fish.  Walk  is 
the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace,  or  going  of  a  horse. 

Walker,  wawk'-fir,  s.  98.    One  who  walks  ;  a  fuller. 

Walkingstaff,  wawk'-jng-staff,  s.  A  stick  which  a 
man  hold^  to  support  himself  in  walking. 

Wall,  wall,  s.  33.  77.  84.  A  series  of  brick  or  stone 
carried  upwards  and  cemented  with  mortar,  the  sides  of 
a  building;  foriilication,  Morks  built  for  defence;  to  take 
the  Wall,  to  take  the  upper  place,  not  to  give  place. 

To  Wall,  wall,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  walls ;  to  de- 
fend by  walls. 

Wallcreeper,  wall'-kreep-ur,  s.    A  bird. 

Wallet,  wol'-lit,  s.  85.  99.  A  bag  in  which  the  ne- 
cessaries of  a  traveller  are  put,  a  knapsack ;  any  thing 
protuberant  and  swagging. 

Walleyed,  wall'-lde,  a.    Having  white  eyes. 

Wallflower,  wall'-flou-ur,  s. — See  Stockgillijlower. 

Wallfruit,  wall'-frOOt,  s.  Fruit  which,  to  be  ripened, 
must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

Wallouse,  wall'-iouse,  s.    An  insect. 

To  Wallop,  wol'-lup,  v.  n.  166.    To  boil. 

To  Wallow,  wol'-lo,  v.  n.  85.  To  move  heavily  and 
clumsily  ;  to  roll  himself  in  mire  or  any  thing  lilthy;  to 
live  in  any  state  of  tilth  or  gross  vice. 


WAR 

poind  313  —  thin  466,  this  469. 

A  kind  of  rolling  or  grovcl- 
Houseleek. 


Wallow,  wal'-lo,  s.  85. 

ing  jnotion. 
Wallpepper.  wall'-pip-pi'ir, 
Wallrue,  Wiill'-roo,  s.    An  herb. 
Wallwort,  wall'-M  urt,  s.    A  plant,  the  same  with 

dwarf-elder,  or  danewort. — See  Elder. 
Walnut,  wall'-nat,  s.    The  name  of  a  tree ;  the  fruit 

and  wood  of  the  tree. 
Waltron,  Avali'-trun,  s.  166.    The  seahorse. 
To  Wamble,  wom'-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  roll  with  nausea 

and  sickness.   It  is  used  of  the  stomach. 
Wan,  won,  a.  85.    Pale  as  with  sickness,  languid  of  look. 

t^r  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  a  in  this  word  and  its  com- 
pounds, the  same  sound  as  in  man.  Mr.  Scott  an«l  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  have  given  both  the  sound  I  have  given  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's, but  seem  to  prefer  the  former  by  placing  it  first.  1 
have  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  lirst  syilabe*  of 
wan-ton;  and  find  Mr.  Nares,  W.Johnston,  and  Mr.  Per- 
ry, have  so  marked  it.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  tvan,  the  old 
preterit  of  the  verb  to  loin.,  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  ran:  but  as  this  form  of  the  verb  i.s  obsolete,  the  pro- 
nunciation is  so  too.— See  Jf^'asp. 

Wand,  wond,  s.  A  small  stick  or  twig,  along  rod;  any 
staff  of  authority  or  use ;  a  charming  rod. 

To  W^VNDER,  won'-diir,  v.  n.  98.  To  rove,  to  ramble 
here  and  there,  to  go  without  any  certain  course;  to  d©- 
viate,  to  go  astray. 

To  Wander,  won'-di\r,  v.  a.  To  travel  over  without 
a  certain  course. 

Wanderer,  won'-diir-iir,  s.  555.    Rover,  rambler. 

Wandering,  won'-dur-ing;,  s.  410.  Uncertain  pere- 
grination; aberration,  mistaken  way ;  uncertainty ;  want 
of  being  fixed. 

To  Wane,  wane,  v.  n.  To  grow  less,  to  decrease;  to 
decline,  to  sink. 

Wane,  wane,  s.  Decrease  of  the  moon;  decline,  dimi- 
nution, decUuiion. 

Warned,  wond,  a.  85.  359.  Turned  pale  and  faint 
coloured. 

Wanness,  won'-nes,  s.    Paleness,  languor.  —  See 

TP'an. 

To  Want,  wont,  v.  a.  To  be  without  something  fit  or 
necessary;  to  be  defective  in  something;  to  fall  short  of, 
not  to  contain;  to  need,  to  have  need  of,  to  lack;  to  wish 
for,  to  long  for. 

To  Want,  wont,  v.  n.  85.  To  be  wanted,  to  be  im- 
properly absent ;  to  fail,  to  be  deficient. 

Want,  wont,  S.  Need  ;  deficiency ;  the  state  of  not 
having;  poverty,  penury,  indigence. 

Wanton,  won'-tfin,  a.  166.    Lascivious,  libidinous  ;  li-  , 
centious,  dissolute;  frolicksome,  gay,  sportive,  airy ;  loose, 
unrestrained;  quick  and  irregular  of  motion ;  luxuriant, 
superfluous ;  not  regular,  turned  fortuitously. 

Wanton,  won'-tim,  s.    A  lascivious  person,  a  strumpet, 

a  whoremonger;  a  trifler,  an  insignificant  flatterer;  a 

word  of  slight  endearment. 
To  Wanton,  Won'-tim,  v.  n.    To  play  lasciviously;  to 

revel,  to  play ;  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 
Wantonly,  won'-tun-le,  ad.  Lasciviously,  frolicksome- 

ly»  gay'y  5  sportiyely.^^  ^ 
Wantonness,  Avon'-tun-nes,  s.  Lasciviousness,  lechery; 

sportiveness,  frolick,  humour;  licentiousness,  negligence 

of  restraint. 
Wantwit,  wont'-wit,  s.    A  fool. 
Waped,  wa'-ped,  a.    Dejected,  crushed  by  misery. 

Obsolete. 

War,  war,  S.  85.  The  exercise  of  violence  under  so- 
vereign command;  the  instruments  of  Mar,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage; forces,  array;  the  profession  of  arras;  hostility, 
state  of  opposition,  act  of  opposition. 

To  War,  war,  v.  n.  To  make  war,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  hostility. 

To  Warble,  war'-bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  quaver  any  sound ; 

to  cause  to  quaver ;  to  utter  musically. 
To  Warble,  war'-bl,  v.  n.    To  be  quavered ;  to  b« 

uttered  melodiously;  to  sing. 
Warbler,  war'-bl-ur,  s.  98.    A  singer,  a  songster. 
To  Ward,  ward,  v.  a.    To  guard,  to  watch;  to  defend, 

to  protect;  to  fence  off,  to  obstruct,  or  turn  aside  any  thing 

mischievous. 
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Authority,  security 


To  Ward,  m  ard,  v.  n.  To  be  vigilant,  to  keen  guard  • 
to  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon.  ' 

Ward,  ward,  s.  85.  Watch,  act  of  guarding;  guard 
made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing;  fortress,  strong  hold-  di- 
strict ot  a  town;  custody,  confinement;  the  part  of  a  lock 
which,  corresponding  to  the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other ; 
one  in  the  hands  ot  a  guardian  ;  the  state  of  a  child  an 
der  a  guardmn;  guardianship,  right  over  orphans. 

^var-dn,      103.    A  keeper,  a  guardian; 
head  ofhcer;  a  large  pear.  'rib  , 

Warder,  vdrd'-fir,  s.  98.  A  keeper,  a  guard;  a  trun 
cheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade  light 

Wardmote,  ward'-m('>te,  s.    A  meeting,  a  court  held 

Jhei^aLrrs  direction  ol 

Wardrobe,  Wilrd'-robe,  s.  A  room  where  clothes  are 
kept. 

Wardship,  wlrd'-shlp,  jj.  Guardianship ;  pupilage,  state 
of  being  under  ward.  tr  7  k-  i     s  , 

Ware,  ware.  Thepret.  of  JFear,  more  frequently  Wore 
Ware,  ware,    a.    For  this  we  commonly  say  Aware; 

war/."'  ^^P^*^t^^i«'^  P'^ovided  against;  cautious; 

To  Ware,  ware,  v.  n.    To  take  heed  of,  to  beware. 
Ware,  ware,  s.    Commonly  something  to  be  sold 
Warehouse,  ware'-h6use,  s.     a  storehouse  of  mer 

chandise. 

Wareless,  ^vare'-I^s,  a.    Uncautious,  unwary. 
Warfare,  ^yar'-fare,  s.    Military  service,  military  life 
Warily,  wa-re-l^   arf.     Cautiously,  with  timorous 

prudence,  with  wise  forethought. 
Wariness,  Ava -re-nes, 
timorous  scrupulousness. 
Warlike,  Avar'-like,  a. 


military,  relating  to  war. 
Warlock.  ' 


Warluck.' 


Caution,  prudent  forethought, 
Fit  for  war,  disposed  to  war 

Scottish. 


A  witch,  a  wizard. 

Warm,  wdrm,  a.  85.    Not  cold,  though  not  hot ;  heated 
to  a  small  degree;  zealous,  ardent;  violent,  furious 
heiaent;  busy^in  action;  fanciful,  cnthusiastick. 

lo  Warm,  M'arra,  v.  a.  To  free  from  cold,  to  heat  in 
a  gentle  degree;  to  heat  mentally,  to  make  vehement 

Warmingpan,  war -ming-pan,  s.  a  covered  brass 
pan  for  warming  a  bed  by  means  of  hot  coals. 

WARMI^GSTo^E,  war'-mliig-stone,  5.  The  warminjr- 
stone  IS  dug  in  Cornwall,  which,  being  once  well  heated 
at  the  hre,  retains  its  warmth  a  great  while 

atdeTiUy'  ^'"^  S^n^^e  heat;  eagerly, 

Warmness,  M  arm'-n^s,  \ 

Warmth,  M  armi^,  )  Gentle  heat;  zeal,  passion, 
fervour  of  mind  ;  fancifulness,  enthusiasm. 

To  War.v,  warn,  v.  a.  85.  To  caution  against  any  fault 
or  danger,  to  give  previous  notice  of  ill;  to  admonish  to 
any  duty  to  be  performed,  or  practice  or  place  to  be 
avoided  or  forsaken;  to  notify  previously  good  or  bad 

VVar.mxg,  war  -ning-,  s.  410.  Caution  against  faults  or 
dangers,  previous  notice  of  ill. 

Warp,  warp,  s.  85.  That  order  of  thread  in  a  thinff 
woven  that  crosses  the  woof. 

To  Warp,  warp,  v.  n.    To  change  from  the  true  si 
tuat.on  by  intestine  motion;  to  contract;  to  loseits  proper 
course  or  direction.  i=piupti 

To  Warp,  warp,  v.  a.  To  contract,  to  shrivel ;  to  turn 
a'-ide  from  the  true  direction. 

To  VVariiatvt,  W'or'-rant,  v.  a.  To  support  or  maintain 
v^^?i^^^'  authority;  to  justify;  to  exempt,  to  pri- 

vilege, to  secure;  to  declare  upon  surety.  *  '  ^ 

Warrant,  w(,r'-rant,  s.  1()8.  A  writ  conferring  some 
right  or  authority;  a  writ  giving  the  oflicor  of  justice  the 
fight,''  leg^i'il'y.""  '  ^  '"^^^"'^^^"'•J'  commission  of  teslimon; t 
WWiXTABLE,  w^»r'-n\nt-4-bl,  a.    Justifiable,  dcfen 

^hUuln^^''^^^''^^^^'  wir'-rant-a-ljl-n2s,  s.  Justifia 
Warra%tap.ly,  W)r;-rant-ri-])h^,  ad.  Justifiably. 
WAURA%TER,w<»r-rant-ar,s.  One  who  gives  authority 
ouc  who  gives  security.  ""my  , 


Warraivtise,  wor'-ran-tize,  s. 
Aot  used. 

"^i^Hec^^"^"^-^'  ^"^^-'^^^  ^-^^fi-tory 

Warrex,  Wor'-rln,  s.  99.  A  kind  of  park  for  rabbits. 
VVarre  .ner,  vvor  -rin-nur,  s.  98.  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 
Warriour,  war-jur,  s.  314.  A  soldier,  a  military  man. 
Wart,  wart,  s,  8a.    A  corneous  excrescence,  a  small 

protuberance  on  the  flesh. 
Wartwort,  wart'-wurt,  s.  Sparge. 
Warty,  m  ar'-te,  a.    Grown  over  with  warts. 
Warworv,  Avar'-M  orn,  a.    Worn  with  war. 
Wary,  Ava -re,  a.  Cautious,scrupulous,timorou8ly  prudent. 
Was,  woz.    The  pret.  of  To  Be, 

To  Wash,  wosh,  v.  a.  85.    To  cleanse  by  ablution ;  to 

colour  by  waj^hing. 
To  Wash,  wosh,  v.  n.    To  perform  the  act  of  ablution ; 

to  cleanse  clothes. 
Wash,  wosh,  s.  85.     Alluvion,  any  thing  collected  by 
water;  a  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  quagmire;  a  medical  or 
cosmetick  loimn;  a  superficial  stain  or  colour;  the  feed 
ot  hogs  gathered  Irom  washed  dishes;  the  act  of  washing 
the  clothes  ot  a  family;  the  linen  washed  at  once. 
Washball,  wosh'-ball,  s.    Ball  made  of  soap. 
Washer,  wosh'-fir,  s.  98.    One  who  washes. 
Washy,  wosh'-e,  a.    W^atery,  damp  ;  weak,  not  solid. 
Wasp,  Avosp,  s.  85.    A  brisk  stinging  insect,  in  form  re- 
sembling a  bee. 

t5=  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  wordsoastorbvme 
Jl\ufP,'  c/a*/,,  etc.  This  sound  is  so  perfectly  new  to 
me  that  I  .should  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  an  errour 
ot  the  press,  it  Mr.  Scott  and  Ur.  Kcnrick  had  not  marked 
t  in  the  same  manner:  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Perry  approach 
omewhat  nearer  to  the  true  sound  of  a,  by  giviuff  it  the 
,llT;fT''  ^^'"/«^^^;  but  Mr.  Xares  and  W.  Johnston 
give  It  the  sound  of  short  0,  like  the  a  in  was,  wash,  etc.: 
and  that  this  is  the  true  sound,  see  Principles,  No.  85. 
Waspish,  wosp'-lsli,  a.  Peevish,  malignant,  irritable. 
Waspishly,  Mosp'-lsh-Ie,  ad.  Peevishly. 

Waspishness,  m  osp'-ish-nes,  s.  Peevishness,  irritabil- 
ity. ' 

Wassail,  wos'-sil,  s.  208.  A  liquor  made  of  apples, 
sugar,  and  ale,  anciently  much  nsed  by  English  good-fel- 
lows ;  a  drunken  bout.  J      h       b  "u  i«i 

Wassailer,  wos'-sil-fir,  s.    A  toper,  a  drunkard. 
Wast,  wost.    The  second  person  of  ITas,  from  To  Be. 
To  Waste,  waste,  v.  a.  74.    To  diminish ;  to  destroy 
wantonly  and  luxuriously;  to  destroy,  to  desolate;  to  wear 
out;  to  spend,  to  consume.  »  « 

To  Waste,  waste,  v.  n.    To  dwindle,  to  be  in  a  state 

of  consumption. 
Waste,  waste,  a.    Destroyed,  ruined ;  desolate,  uncul- 
tivated ;  superfluous,  exuberant,  lost  for  want  of  occupiers  : 
worthless  ihat  ot  which  none  but  vile  uses  can  be  made ; 
that  ot  which  no  account  is  taken  or  value  found. 
Waste,  "waste,  s.     Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction 
consumption,  lo.ss  ;  u.«eless  expense ;  desolate  or  uncultivated 
groiind  ;  ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied  ;  reciou  ruined 
and  descried  ;  ioi.srhi<'r,  destruction. 
Wasteful,  waste'-ful,  a.    Destructive,  ruinous;  wan- 
tonly or  dissolutely  comsiimptive ;  lavish,  prodigal,  luxu- 
riaiuly  liberal.  >  1       t>  , 

Wastkfully,  waste -fnl-e,  ad.    With  vain  and  disso- 
lute consumption. 
Wastefulness,  m  aste'-ful-nes,  s.  Prodigality. 
Waster,  wast'-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  consumes  dissolute- 
ly and  extravagantly,  a  squanderer,  vain  coIl^^tlmer. 
Watch,  Avotsll,  s.  85.    Forbearance  of  sleep;  attend- 
ance without  sleep;  attention,  close  observation;  guard 
vigilant  keep;  walclimen,  men  set  to  guard;  place  where 
a  guard  is  set;  a  period  of  the  night;  a  pocket  clock,  a 
small  clock  moved  by  a  spring. 
To  Watch,  wotsli,  v.  it.    Not  to  sleep,  to  wake  ;  to 
keep  guard ;  to  look  with  expectation ;  to  be  attentive,  to 
be  vigilant;  to  be  cautiously  observant;  to  be  insidiously 
attentive. 

To  Watch,  wotsli,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  have  in  keep; 
to  observe  in  ambush;  to  tend;  lo  observe  in  order  to  de- 
tect or  prevent. 


WAT  (  531  ) 

nbr  167,  not  163  —  tube  171,  t«'ib  172,  hU\  173  —  611  299 

One  who  watches :  dili- 


WEA 

pAund  313— tWn  466,  thIs  469, 


S.  99.      A  plant. 


W.4TCHER,  >votsh'-ur,  s.  98. 

gent  overlooker  or  observer. 
^\  ATCHET,  Avotfh'-it,  a.  9i).    Pale  blue 
Watchfi  l,  ■wotsli -fill,  a.    Vigilant,  attentive,  cautious, 

uicely  observant, 
W  ATCHFi  LLY,  w6tsh'-fu!-e,  ad.    Vigilantly,  cautious 

ly,  attentively,  with  caulimis  observation. 
Watchfulness,  Motsh'-ful-nCs,   s.    Vigilance,  heed, 

suspicions  attention,  cautious  regard;  inability  to  sleep 
Watchhouse,  wotsh'-lioiise,  s.  Place  where  the  watch 

is  set. 

Watchixg,  ^F6tsh'-Ing,  S.  410.    Inability  to  sleep 
Watchmaker,  wotsh'-niii-kur,  s.    One  whose  trade 

it  is  to  make  watches,  or  pocket  clocks 
\^  ATCHMAN,  wotsh'-man,  s.  88.    Guard,  sentinel,  one 

set  to  keep  ward. 
Watchtoaver,  wotsli'-tou-ur,  s.    Tower  on  which  a 

sentinel  vras  placed  lor  the  salce  of  prospect. 
Watchword,  wotsli'-wurd,  s.    The  w  ord  given  to  the 

sentinels  to  know  their  friends. 
Water,  avh -tur,  s.  38.  85.  76  86.    One  of  the  four 

elements;  the  sea;  urine:  to  hold  Water,  to  be  sound,  to 

be  tight;  it  is  used  for  the  lustre  ot  a  diamond. 
To  Water,  v/ii'-tfa',  v.  a.  <>4.    To  irrigate,  to  supply 

with  moisture;  to  supply  with  vrater  for  drink  ;  !o  lertilizr 

or  accommoilatp  uiili  streams;  to  diversify,  as  with  waves. 
To  Water,  M  ii'-tilr,  v.  n.  98.    To  shed  moisture ;  to 

get  or  take  in  water,  to  be  used  in  supplying  water:  the 

mouth  Waters,  the  man  longs. 
Watercolours,  wiV -tfir-kftl-i'irz,  s.    Painters  make 

colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with  water,  those  they  call 

Water-colours. 
Wa tercr E^siEs,  WcV- tQi'-kres-s!z 

There  arc  live  species. 
Wateuer,  M  ii'-tur-Yir,  <?.  555.    One  who  waters. 
Waterfall,  Wii'-trir-fall,  s.    Cataract,  cascade. 
Waterfowl,  wa'-tur-foul,  s.    Fowl  that  live  or  get 

their  food  in  water. 
W  ATERGRiEL,  WcV-tur-groO-ll,  s.    Food  made  with 

oatmeal  and  water. 
WaterinesS,  wh -tur-e-nes,  s.    Humidity,  moisture. 
Waterisij,  wa'-t&r-ish,  a.    Resembling  water;  moist, 

insipid. 

Waterishxess,  wa-tur-ish-nes,  s.  Thinness,  resemb- 
lance of  water. 
Wate RLEAF,  wa-tur-lefe, 
Waterlily,  wa'-tiir-lir-le, 

Waterman,  wa'-tiir-inan,  s  88.  A  ferryman,  a  boatman 
WATERViARK,  wii'-tiir-nifirk,  s.    The  utmost  limit  of 

the  rise  of  the  flood. 
Watermelox,  MiV-tur-mel-un,  s.    A  plant. 
Watermill,  wa -tiir-mjl,  s.    Mill  turned  by  water. 
W  atermint,  Ava'-tur-mint,  s.    A  plant. 
Water-ordeal,  wa-tur-or-de'-al,  s.    An  old  mode  of 

trial  by  water. 

irj"  If"  ater-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  pluu^ring  the 
bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  v«  atcr,  ami  t  scaping  un 
hurt  tht^reby  ;  or  by  casting  tlie  siijijjerted  |i(>r^on  into  a  river 
or  pond;  and  if  he  lloatt'd  therein  without  swimming 
was  deemed  an  evidence  ol  his  guilt. 

Waterradt*h,  v»  a'-tur-riicl-ish,  s.  A  species  of  water 

cresses,  which  see. 
Waterrat,  wu'-tiir-rat,  s.    A  rat  that  makes  holes  in 

banks. 

W^\terrocket,  wa-tur-rok-!t,  s.    A  species  of  water- 
cresses. 

Waterviolet,  wa'-tur-vi-o-lC'f,  s.    A  plant. 
Watersapi'mire,  wa'-tur-saf-fir,  s.    A  sort  of  stone. 


S.  Plants. 


less,  insipid,  vapid,  spiritless;  wet,  abounding  with  water; 
relaring  to  the  water;  ronsisting  of  water. 
Wattle,  wot'-tl,  s.  405.  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh 

that  hangs  below  the  cock's  bill;  a  hurdle. 
To  Wattle,  wot'-tl,  v.  a.     To   bind  with  twigs,  to 

form  by  plaiting  twigs. 
Wave,  M'.ive,  s.    Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the 

surface,  billow;  unevenness,  inequality. 
To  Wave,  wave,  v.  n.    To  play  loosely,  to  float ;  to 

be  moved  as  a  signal. 
To  Wave,  wave,  v.  a.    To  raise  into  inequalities  of 
surface;  to  move  loosely;  to  waft,  to  remove  any  thing 
floating;  to  beckon,  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  motion  of  any 
thing;  to  put  off;  to  put  aside  lor  the  present. 

To  Waver,  Ava -vur,  v.  n.  98.  To  play  to  and  fro,  to 
move  loosely  ;  to  be  unsettled,  to  be  uncertain  or  incon- 
stant, to  fluctuate,  not  to  be  determined. 

Waverer,  WfV-var-fjr,  s.  One  unsettled  and  irresolute. 
Wavy,  wa -ve,  a.    Rising  in  waves;  playing  to  and  fro, 

as  in  undulations. 
To  Wawl,  wawl,  v.  n.    To  cry,  to  howl. 
Wax,  waks,  S.    The  tJiick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by 
the  bees;  any  tenacious  mass,  su'-h  as  is  used  to  fasten 
letters;  the  substance  mat  exudes  t'roiii  the  ear. 

The  a  in  this  word  being  followed  by  jr,  which  is  no 
more  than  As,  the  preceding^wi  loses  its  (U'cjienitig  power, 
and  the  word  comes  under  tile  rule  in  the  Principles,  i\o.  85. 
To  Wax,  waks,  v.  a.  To  smear,  to  join  with  wax. 
To  Wax,  M  aks.  v.  n.  Pret.  Waxed.  Part.  pass.  Wax- 
ed, Waxen.  To  grow,  to  increase,  to  become  to  pass 
into  any  state,  to  become,  to  grow. 
Waxex,  wak'-?n,  a.  IVIade  of  wax. 

Way,  wa,  s.  220.  The  road  in  which  one  travels;  a 
length  of  journey  ;  course,  direction  of  motion;  advance 
in  life;  passage,  power  of  progression  made  or  given  ;lo- 
cal  tendt-ncy  ;  course,  regular  progression  ;  situation  w  here 
a  thing  may  probably  be  found;  a  situation  or  course  ob- 
structed or  hindered;  tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act; 
access,  means  of  admittance  ;  spliere  of  observation ;  means, 
mediate  instrument,  intermediate  step;  method,  means  of 
management;  private  deteraiiuation  ;  manner,  mode;  me- 
thod or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  or  action;  right  method  to 
act  or  know;  general  scheme  of  acting ;  by  the  Way,  with- 
out any  necessary  connexion  with  the  main  design;  to  go 
or  come  one's  Way  or  Ways,  to  come  along,  or  depart. 

Wayfarer,  wo'-fa-rtir,  s.  98.    Passenger,  traveller. 
Wayfaring,  w«i'-fa-ring,  a.  410,  Travelling,  passing, 

beinff  on  a  journey. 
To  Waylay,  Ava'-la,  v.  a.    To  watch  insidiously  in  the 

v\ay;  to  bpset  by  ambush. 
Waylayer,  v/.i-Ia-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  waits  in  am- 
bush for  another. 
Wayless,  Wii'-les,  a.    Pathless,  untracked. 
Waymark,  wii'-nifirk,  s.    Mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 
Wayward,  wa'-wurd,  a.  88.    Froward,  peevish,  mo- 
rose, vexatious. 
Waywaudly,  wu'-wiird-Ie,  ad.  Frowardly.  perversely. 
Waywardness,  Ava'-wurd-nCs,  s.    Frowardness,  per- 
\  erseufss. 

iifWE,  wee,  ]non.  96.  246.  The  plural  of/.  •—  See  I. 
Weak,  weke,  a.  Til.  Feeble,  not  strong;  infirm,  not 
healthy;  soft,  pliant,  not  stifl;  low  of  sound  ;  i'eeble  of 
mind;  wanting  spirit;  not  much  impregnated  with  any  in- 
gredient; not  powerful,  not  potent;  not  well  supported  by 
argument;  unfortified. 

To  Weaken,  we'-kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  debilitate,  to  en- 
feeble. 

Weakling,  weke'-ling-,  s.  410.  A  feeble  creature. 

Weakly,  weke'-le,  ad.    Feebly,  with  want  of  strength. 


I'he  occidental  sapphire  is  neither  so  bright  nor  so  hard  Weakly,  weke  -le,  a.    Not  strong,  not  healthy. 


as  the  oriental 

Waterwith,  wa -tur-M  if//,  S.  A  plant  of  Jamaica 
growing  on  dry  hills  where  no  Mater  is  to  be  met  with; 
its  trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long,  and 
held  by  either  end  to  the  month,  aflords,  plentifully,  water 
or  sap  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 

Watbrwork,  WiV  tur-wurk,  s.  Play  of  fountains,  any 
hydraulic  performance. 

Watery,  wu -tur-e,  a.    Thin,  liquid,  like  water ;  taste- 


Weakxess,  M'eke'-nes,  s.  Want  of  strength,  want  of 
force,  feebleness;  infirmity,  unhealthiness ;  want  of  co- 
gency ;  want  of  judgment,  v>ant  of  resolution,  foolishness 
of  mind;  defect,  iailing. 

Weakside,  weke-side',  S.    Foible,  deficiency,  infirmity. 
Weal,  wele,  S.  227.    Happiness,  prosperity,  flourish- 
ing state;  republick,  state,  publick  interest. 
Weald,  welde,  s.    A  wood,  a  grove.    Old  Saxon. 
Xxx  2 


WEB 

559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  Mil  83,  fat  81 

Riches,  money,  or  pre 


Wealth,  weltA,  s.  23i.  515 

cious  goods. 
AVealthily,  wel//i'-e-le,  ad.  Richly. 
Wealthixess,  welth'-e-neg,  s.  Richnesg. 
Wealthy,  >veU/i'-e,  a.    Rich,  opulent. 
To  We  A  X,  wene,  v.  a.  227.    To  put  from  the  breast  ; 

to  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 
Weaxlixg,  wene'-Iing,  s.  410.  Au  animal  newly  weaned ; 

a  child  newly  weaned. 
Weapoj,  wep'^pn,  s.  231.    Instrument  of  offence 

Ihisword  IS  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with  them 
fev^'  'vt''^^^''  ^rl*"-  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr, 

Kenrick,  Mr.  TVares  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  witl^  the 
diphthong  short;  Mr.  Barclay  gives  it  both  Mays,  and  he 
1"  fd'?',"^  ^""^       Johnston  marks  it  with  the  shor^ 
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93,  mh  95— pine  105,  pin  107 -n&  162,  move  164, 
Webbed,  webd,  a.  359.    Joined  by  a  film. 


Armed  for  defence, 


sound  only 

Weapoxed,  wep'-pntl,  a.  359 

furnished  with  arms. 
^Irmed^^^^*'  wgp'-pn-les,  a.    Having  no  weapon,  un- 

To  Wear,  ware,  v.  a.  210.  To  waste  with  tise  or  time ;  to 
consume  tediously;  to  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  to 
use  as  clothes;  to  exhibit  in  appearance;  to  effect  by  de- 
grees;  to  Wear  out,  to  harass;  to  waste  or  destroy  by  use 

lo  Wear,  ware,  v.  n.  To  be  wasted  with  use  or  time; 
to  be  tediously  spent ;  to  pass  by  degrees. 

Wear,  ware,  s.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  vrorn ; 
tr  Jpier  ^"'^  '^^'^^  the  water;  often  written  JFeir 

Wearer,  wa -rfir,  s.  98.    One  who  has  any  thing  ap- 
pendant to  his  person. 
Wearing,  wa -ring,  s.  410.  Clothes. 
Weariness,  we'-re-nes,  s.    Lassitude,  state  of  being 

T^nwi!^  ^^^""[.'  ^^^'S^ye,  cause  of  lassitude  ;  impatience 
ot  any  thing;  tediousness,  ^ 

Wearisome,  we'-re-sum,  a.  165. 

dious,  causing  weariness. 
Wearisomely,  we -re-sum-le,  ad. 

to  cause  weariness. 
AVearisomexess,  we'-re-siW-nes,  s. 

tiring;  the  state  of  being  easily  tired. 
To  Weary,  we -re,  v.  a.    To  tire,  to  fatigue,  to  harass 
to  subdue  by  labour;  to  make  impatient  of  continuance 
to  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irksome. 
VVeary,  we'-re,  a.  227.     Subdued  by  fatigue,  tired 
with  labour,  impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any  thin 
pamlul;  desirous  to  discontinue;  causing  weariness,tiresome 
Weasel,  wc  -zl,  s.  102.  227.  A  small  animal  that  eats 

corn  and  kills  mice. 
Weasaxd,  we'-zn,  if.  227.    The  windpipe,  the  passage 

through  which  the  breath  is  drawn  and  emitted 
Weather,  weTH-iir,  s.  234.  State  of  the  air,  respect 
ing  either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dryness ;  the  change  of 
the  state  of  the  air;  tempest,  storm.  ^ 
To  Weather,  weTH-ur,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  the  air, 
to  pass  with  difticulty  ;  to  Weather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point 
agamst  the  wind;  to  Weather  out,  to  endure.  l69 


Troublesome,  te- 
Tediously,  so  as 
The  quality  of 


Webfooted,  web'-fut-ed, 

the  toes. 
To  Wed, 


a.     Having  films  between 


wed, 


a.    To  marry, 


to  take  for  husband 
to  take 


or  Mite;  to  join  in  marriage;  to  unite  for  ever 
^  lor  ever;  to  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 
To  Wed,  wed,  v.  n.    To  contract  matrimony. 
Weddixg,  wed'-ding,  s.  410.    Marriage,  nuptials,  the 

nuptial  ceremony. 
Wedge,  wedje,  s.    A  body,  which  having  a  sharp  edge, 
continually  growing  thicker,  is  used  to  cleave  timber;  a 
mass  ot  metal;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
To  Wedge,  M  eilje,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  wedges,  to 

straiten  with  wedges,  to  cleave  with  wedges. 
Wedlock,  wed'-lok,  s.  Marriage. 
Wednesday,  wenz'-de,  s.  223.    The  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  so  named  by  the  Gothick  nations  from  JKoden  or 
Odui. 


s.    A  species  of  elm,  often 


Harassed  and 


Weatherbeatex,  weTH-ur-be-tn,  a 
seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

Weathercock,  weTH'-ur-kok,  s.  An  artificial  cock 
set  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  vt  hich  by  turning  shows  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows;  any  thing  fickle  and  in- 

Weatherdrivev,  w^TH-fir-dri-vn,  part.  Forced  by 
storms.  '  *^ 

Weathergage,  weTH-fir-gadje,  s.  Any  thing  that 
shows  the  weather.  o    J  »  J  fa 

Weatherglass,  w^TH-^r-glds,  s.    A  barometer. 

Jo^g^r"^*^^^""'  ^^^'"'-^'•-^Pi'  »•  A  etargazer,  an  astro 

Weatherwise,  wSth -fir-wize,  a.    Skilful  in  foretell- 
ing the  weather. 
To  Weave,  wevo,  v.  a.  Pret.  JFove,  JFcavcd.  Part 

KmJ^?':"'  f">-ni  by  texture;  to  unite  by 

intermixture;  to  inlorpose,  to  insert. 

To  Weave,  w^ve,  v.  n.  227.    To  work  with  a  loom. 
Wea  V  ek,  wo  -vur,  s.  98.    One  who  makes  threads  into 
cloth. 

Web,  yvf'h,  s.     Texture,  any  thing  woven 
dusky  lilm  that  hinders  the  8ight. 


a  land  of 


Wee,  we,  a.    Little,  small. 
Weechelm,  weetsli  -elm, 

written  JFitchelm. 
Weed,  weed,  s.  An  herb  noxious  or  useless :  a  garment, 
clothes,  habit. 

To  Weed,  weed,  v.  a.  246.    To  rid  of  noxious  plants  ; 
to  take  away  noxious  plants;  to  free  from  any  thing  hurt- 
ful ;  to  root  out  vice. 
Weeder,  weed'-dr,  s.  98.    One  who  takes  away  any 
thing  noxious. 

Weedhook,  weed'-hOok,  s.    A  hook  by  which  weeds 

are  cut  away  or  extirpated. 
Weedless,  weed'-les,  a.    Free  from  weeds,  free  from 

any  thing  useless  or  noxious. 
Weedy,  weed'-e,  a.    Consisting  of  weeds  ;  abounding 
with  weeds. 

Week,  Aveek,  s.  216.    The  space  of  seven  days. 
Weekday,  week'-da,  s.    Any  day  except  Sunday. 
Weekly,  week'-le,  a.    Happening,  produced,  or  done 

once  a  week,  hebdomadary. 
Weekly,  week'-le,  ad.    Once  a  week,  by  hebdomadal 
periods. 

To  Weex,  ween,  v.  n.  246.    To  imagine,  to  form  a 

notion,  to  fancy. 
To  Weep,  weep,  v.  n.    Pret.  and  part.  pass.  JFepf, 
TFeeped.   To  show  sorrow  by  tears;  to  shed  tears  from 
any  passion ;  to  lament,  to  complain. 
To  Weep,  weep,  v.  a.  246.    To  lament  with  tears,  to 
bewail,  to  bemoan;  to  shed  moisture;  to  abound  with  wet. 
Weeper,  weep'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  sheds  tears ;  a 
mourner;  a  Mhite  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourningcoat. 
To  Weet,  weet,  v.  n.    Pret.  JVot,  or  tFotc.  To 

know,  to  be  informed,  to  have  knowledge. 
Weetless,  weet'-les,  a.  246.  Unknowing. 
Weevil,  we'-vl,  s.  159.    A  grub. 
Weezel,  we'-zl,  s. — See  JFeasel, 
Weft,  weft,  s.    The  woof  of  cloth. 
Weftage,  wef'-tidje,  s.  90.  Texture. 
To  Weigh,  wa,  v.  a.  249.  290.    To  examine  by  the  ba- 
lance; to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight;  to  pay,  allot,  or  take 
by  weight;  to  raise,  or  take  up  the  anchor  ;  to  examine,  to 
balance  in  the  mind ;  lo  Weigh  down,  to  overbalance;  to  over- 
burden, to  oppress  with  m  eight. 
To  Weigh,  wa,  V.  n.    To  have  weight ;  to  be  consider- 
ed as  important;  to  raise  the  anchor:  to  bear  heavily,  to 
press  hard. 

Weighed,  wade,  a.  359.  Experienced. 

Weigher,  >va -ur,  s.    One  who  weighs. 

Weight,  wate,  s.  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance; 
a  mass  by  wliich,  as  the  standard,  other  bodies  are  exa- 
mined; ponderous  mass;  gravity,  heaviness,  tendency  to 
the  centre;  pressure,  burden,  overwhelming  power;  im- 
portance, povter,  induence,  efficacy. — See  Eifr/it. 

Weightily,  wa-te-le,  ad.  Heavily,  ponderously; 
solidly,  importantly. 

Weightixess,  wa-te-nCs,  s.  Ponderosity,  gravity, 
heaviness;  solidity,  force;  importance. 

Weightless,  wate'-lOs,  a.    Light,  having  no  gravity. 

Weighty,  M  a'-te,  a.  219.  Heavy,  ponderous }  import- 
aut,  momentous,  ellicacious;  rigorous,  severe. 
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WELC05re,  wel'-kani,  a.  1C5.  Received  with  pladuess, 
udmittcd  uillingly,  eratefiil,  pleasing  ;  to  bid  \\  eicoine, 
10  receive  w  'xih  profesaions  of  kindness. 

Welcome,  Avel'-kdin,  inter].  A  form  of  salutation  used 
to  a  new  comer. 

WelcO-ME,  wer-kfim,  s.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer  ; 
kind  reception  of  a  neu'  corner. 

To  Welcome,  wel'-kiim,  v.  a.  To  salute  a  new  comer 
with  kindness. 

Welcomexess,  M  er-ki'im-nes,  s.  Gratefulness. 

W' ELCOMER,  wel'-kam-ur,  S.  98.  The  saluter  or  re- 
ceiver of  a  new  comer. 

Weld,  weld,  s.    Yellow  weed,  or  dyer's  weed. 

Welfare,  "wer-fare,  s.  Happiness,  success,  prosperKy. 

Welk,  welk,  S.    A  wrinkle. 

W^ELKED,  welkt,  a.  359.    Wrinkled,  wreathed. 

Welkix,  Wel'-kiii,  s.    The  visible  regions  of  the  air. 

Well,  Avel!,  S.  A  spring,  a  fountain,  a  source;  a  deep 
narrow  pit  of  water;  the  cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

To  Well,  avcII,  v.  n.  To  spring,  to  issue  as  from  a 
spring. 

Well,  well,  a.  Not  sick,  not  unhappy ;  convenient ; 
happy ;  being  in  favour ;  recovered  from  any  sickness  or 
misfortune. 

Well,  well,  ad.  Not  ill,  not  unhappily;  not  ill,  not 
wickedlv ;  skilfully,  properly ;  not  amiss,  not  unsuccess- 
fullv;  with  praise,  favourably:  as  Well  a?,  together  with, 
not'less  than:  Well  is  him,  he  is  happy:  Well  nigh,  near- 
ly, almost:  It  is  used  much  in  Composition,  to  express  any 
thiug  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective. 

Welladay,  wel'-a-da,  inter].    Alas  ! 
Wellbeing,  wel-be'-iiig,  s.  410.  Happiness,  prosperity. 
Welleorx,  wel-born',  a.    Not  meanly  descended. 
Wellbred,  Avel-bred',  a.    Elegant  of  manners,  polite. 
Wellxati'red,  wel-na'-tshurd,  a.  Goodnatured,  kiud. 
W^ELLDOAE,  wel'-dun,  inter].    A  word  of  praise. 
Wellfavoured,  wel-fa'-vurd,  a.    Beautiful,  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

Wellmet,  wel-met',  inter].    A  term  of  salutation. 
W^ELLMGH,  wel-ni',  ad.  Almost. 
Wellspext,  wel'-spent,  a.    Passed  with  virtue. 
Wellsprixc,  Wcl'-sprin^,  s.    Fountain,  source. 
Wellwiller,  wei-wil'-lur,  S.    One  who  means  kindly. 
Wellavish,  wel-wlsh',  s.    A  wish  of  happiness. 
Wellwisreb,  well-wish'-ur,  s.    One  who  wishes  the 

ffood  of  another. 
Welt,  welt,  s.    A  border,  a  guard,  an  edging. 
To  Welter,  welt'-ur,  v.  n.  98.    To  roll  in  water  or 

mire;  to  roll  voluntarily,  to  wallow. 

Wex,  wen,  s.    A  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence. 
W^EXCH,  wensh,  s.    A  young  woman  ;  a  young  woman 

in  contempt-,  a  strumpet. 
Wexcher,  wensh'-ur,  s.  98.    A  fornicator. 
To  W^EXD,  wend,  v.  n.    Obsolete.    To  go,  to  pass  to 

or  from;  to  turn  round. 
Wenxy,  wen'-ne,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  a  wen. 
Wext,  went.    Pret.  of  the  obsolete  verb  Wendy  to  go. 
Wept,  wept.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Weep. 
Were,  wer,  94.    The  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative 

of  the  verb  To  J?6,  which  see ;  see  likewise  the  participle 

Been, 

Wert,  w^rt.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  To  Be. 

West,  w^st,  s.  The  region  where  the  sun  seta  below 
the  horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

West,  west,  a.  Being  towards,  or  coming  from,  the 
region  of  the  setting  sun. 

West,  w^st,  ad.    To  the  west  of  any  place. 

Westerixg,  W^st'-ur-lng,  a.  410.  Passing  to  the  west. 

Westerly,  w^st'-fir-le,  a.  Tending  or  being  towards 
the  west. 

Western,  west'-um,  o.    Being  in  the  west,  or  toward 

the  part  where  the  sun  sets. 
Westward,  w^st'-wurd,  ad.  88.    Towards  the  west. 
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Westavardly,  west'-AVflrd-le,  ad.    With  tendency  to 

the  west. 

Wet,  wet,  a.  Humid,  having  some  moisture  adhering; 
rainy,  watery. 

Wet,  wet,  s.    Water,  humidity,  moisture. 

To  AVet,  wet,  V.  a.  To  moisten;  to  drench  with  drink. 

Wether,  weTH'-ur,  s.  98.  469.    A  ram  castrated. 

Wetxess,  wet'-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  wet,  moisture. 

To  Wex,  weks,  v.  n.    To  grow,  to  increase. 
i:^  This  word,  says  Johnson,  was  corrupted  from  wax  by 

Spenser,  for  a  rhyme,  and  imitated  by  Dryden :  and  I  make 

no  doubt  that  many  of  our  corruptions  in  pronunciation  are 

owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Wezaxd,  we'-zn,  s.    The  windpipe. 

Whale,  Invale,  s.  397.  The  largest  offish,  the  larg- 
est of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this  globe. 

Whaly,  liM  a -le,  a.    Marked  in  streaks. 

Wharf,  liworf,  s.  A  perpendicular  bank  ormole,  raised 
for  the  convenience  of  lading  or  emptying  vessels. 

Wharfage,  hworf-idje,  s.  90.  Dues  for  landing  at  a 
wharf. 

Wharfixgeb,  Iiwor'-fin-jar,  s.  One  who  attends  a 
wharf. 

What,  hwot,  pron.  397.  That  which;  which  part; 
something  that  is  in  one's  mind  indefinitely;  which  of  se- 
veral ;  an  interjection  by  way  of  surprise  or  question;  What 
though,  What  imports  it  though?  notwithstanding;  What 
time.  What  day,  at  the  time  when,  on  the  day  when  ;  which 
of  many interrogatively ;  to  how  great  a  degree ;  it  is 
used  adverbially  for  partly,  in  part  j  What  ho !  an  inter- 
jection of  calling. 


Whatever,  hwot-ev'-ur,  98.  ) 


Whatsoever,  hwot-so-ev -iir,f  ^     *  ^ 
nature  or  another,  being  one  or  another  either  generically, 
specifically,  or  numerically;  any  thing,  be  it  M'hat  it  will; 
the  same,  be  it  this  or  that;  all  that,  the  whole  that,  all 
particulars  that. 
Wheal,  liwele,  s.  227.    A  pustule,  a  small  swelling 

filled  with  matter. 
Wheat,  hwete,  s.  227.    The  grain  of  which  bread  ia 

chiefly  made. 
Wheatex,  hwe'-tn,  a.  103.    Made  of  wheat. 
Wheatear,  hwlt'-yere,  s.    A  small  bird  very  delicate. 
To  Wheedle,  liwee'-dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  entice  by  soft 

words,  to  flatter,  to  persuade  by  kind  M'ords. 
Wheel,  hweel,  s.  397.  A  circular  body  that  turns  round 
upon  an  axis;  a  circular  body,  a  carriage  that  runs  upon 
wheels ;  an  instrument  on  which  criminals  are  tortured ; 
the  instrument  of  spinning;  rotation,  revolution;  a  com- 
pass about,  a  track  approaching  to  circularity. 
To  Wheel,  hweel,  v.  n.  To  move  on  wheels ;  to  turn 
on  an  axis ;  to  revolve,  to  have  a  rotatory  motion ;  to  turn, 
to  have  vicissitudes ;  to  fetch  a  compass ;  to  roll  forward. 

To  Wheel,  hweel,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  rotatory  motion, 
to  make  to  whirl  round. 

Wheelbarrow,  hweel'-bar-ro,  s,  A  carriage  driven 
forward  on  one  wheel. 

Wheeler,  hweel'-ur,  s.    A  maker  of  wheels. 

Wheelwright,  hweei'-rite,  s.  A  maker  of  wheel  car- 
riages. 

Wheely,  hweel'-e,  a.    Circular,  suitable  to  rotation. 

To  Wheeze,  hweeze,  v.  n.    To  breathe  with  noise. 

Whelk,  liAvelk,  s.  An  inequality,  a  protuberance ;  a 
pustule.— See  TFelk. 

To  Whelm,  hwelm,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  something 
not  to  be  thrown  off,  to  bury;  to  throw  upon  something 
so  as  to  cover  or  bury  it. 

Whelp,  hwelp,  s.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a  puppy;  the 
young  of  any  beast  of  prey ;  a  son ;  a  young  man. 

To  Whelp,  hwelp,  v.  n.    To  bring  joung. 

When,  hwen,  ad.  397.  At  the  time  that  ;atwhat  time; 
what  time;  at  which  time;  after  the  time  that;  at  what 
particular  time ;  When  as,  at  the  time  when,  what  time. 

Whence,  hwense,  ad.  From  what  place ;  from  what 
person;  from  what  premises;  from  which  place  or  person ; 
for  which  cause;  from  what  source;  from  Whence,  a  vi- 
cious mode  of  speech;  of  Whence,  another  barbarism. 

Whencesoeveb,  hwense-s6-ev'-ur,  ad.  From  what 
place  soever. 
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A  freak,  a  caprice,  an 


Near  what  place ; 


Whenever,  hwen-ev'-fir,      .  , 

Whe.vsoever,  hwen-s<\-ev'-nr,  ]  whatsoever  time. 

Where,  hware,  ad.  73.  94.  At  which  place  or  places  ; 
at  what  place;  at  the  place  in  which  ;  any  Where,  at  any 
place;  \\here,Iike  Here,  lias  in  composition  a  kind  of  pro- 
nominal signification.  ^ 

AVhereabout,  hware'-a-bout,  ad. 
near  which  place;  concerning  which. 

Whereas,  hMare-az',  ad.  When  on  the  contrary;  at 
which  place;  the  thing  being  so  that. 

Whereat,  liware-at',  ad.    At  which. 

Wheresy,  hw  arc-bi',  ad     By  which. 

Wherever,  hware-ev'-fir,  ad.    At  whatsoever  place. 

Wherefore,  hw are-fore,  ad.  For  which  reason, 
for  what  reason. 

Whereix,  h\vare-in',  ad.    In  which. 

Whereixto,  hware-In-tOO',  ad.    Into  which. 

W  herexess,  hware'-nes,  s.  Uhitty. 

W^hereof,  hware-of ,  ad.  Of  which.  —  ^ee  Forthwith. 

W  here  ox,  hM  iire-on',  ad.    On  which 

W^hereso,  h\vare'-so,  i 

Wheresoever,      are-so-ev'-ur,  1  ^^^^^  P^^^^ 

9)  ever. 

Wherf.to,  hware-too',  \ 
Whereixto,  hw<ire-iln-tf)5',} 
Wkereupox,  hw  are-up-on',  ad.    Upon  which. 
Wherewith,  hware-wif/i'. 
Wherewithal,  hware-wlTH-aii', 
which. 

For  the  different  sounds  of  th  in  these  words,  see 
Forthwith.  ' 

To  Wherret,  hwer'-rlt,  v.  a.  99.     To  hurry,  to 

trouble,  to  tease ;  to  give  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Wherry,  liwer -re,  s.    A  light  boat  used  on 
To  Whet,  hAvet 


a.     Freakish,  capricious, 


Whimsey,  hwim'-ze,  s.  438. 
odd  fancy. 

Whimsical,  hwlm'-ze-kal, 

oddly  fanciful. 
Whix,  hwin,  s.    Gorse,  furze. 

To  Whi\e,  hwlne,  v.  n.    To  lament  in  low  murmurs, 

to  make  a  plaintive  iioi^e,  to  moan  meanly  and  effeminately. 
Whixe,  hwme,         Plaintive  noise,  mean  or  affected 
complaint. 

lb  Whixxy,  hwin'-ne,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  like  a 
horse  or  colt. 

Whixyard,  hwin'-yurd,  s.  88.    A  sword,  in  contempt. 
To  Whip,  hwip,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  any  thing  tough 
and  flexible;  to  sew  slightly;  to  drive  «ith  lashts ;  to 
correct  with  lashes;  to  lash  with  sarcasm;  to  invvrap  ;  to 
take  any  thing  nimbly. 
To  Whip,  liw  Ip,  v.  n.    To  move  nimbly. 
Whip,  hwip,  s.     An   instrument  of  correction  tough 
and  pliant. 

Whipcord,  liw  ip'-kord,  s.    Cord  of  which  lashes  are 
made. 

Whipgraftixg,  liM  ip'-graf-ting,  s.    The  method  of 

grafting  in  which  the^  graft  is  bound  on  the  stock, 
Whiphaxd,  hwip -band,  s.    Advantage  over. 
Whiplash,  bwi^'-lasb,  s.    The  lash  or  small  end  of  a 
vihip. 

Whipper,  hwip'-p^r,  s.  98.    One  who  punishes  with 
whipping. 

Whippingpost,  bw  lp'-ping-post,  s.    A  pillar  to  which 

criminals  are  bound  when  they  are  lashed. 
Whipsaw,  bw'ip'-saw,  S.    The  whipsaw  is  used  by  joi- 
ners to  saw  such  great  pieces  of  stulf  as  thehandsaw  will 
not  easily  reach  through, 
Whipstaff,  bwip'-staf,  s.    A  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand  to 
move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship. 
Whipster,  bwip'-stfir,  s.  98.    A  nimble  fellow  in  con- 
tempt. 

Whipt,  hwipt,  a.  359.    For  Whipped. 
To  \Vhirl,  bwerl,  v.  a.    To  turn  round  rapidly. 
To  W'liiRL,  hwerl,  v.  n.    To  turn  round  rapidly. 
W^HIRL,  hwSrl,  s.  108.     Gyration,  quick  rotation,  cir- 
cular motion,  rapid  circumvolution;  any  thing  moved  with 
rapid  rotation. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  delicate  difference,  by 
far  too  nice  for  foreigners  to  perceive,  between  tlie  s(uind 
of  im  tliiH  word  and  the  .«hort  sound  of  w,  as  if  it  were 
from  which  the  oleose  or  grumous  part  is  separated  [Tt  is  Scoll^'and ''w'. ''^^'"'^  ^^^^'^^icL,  Mr. 


ad.  435.  With 


To 


a.  Partaking  of  whey,  resembling 


rivers. 
-  -  by  attrition,  to 
edge,  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious,  to  give  appetite 
Whet,  hwet,    s.     The  act  of  sharpening;  any  thing 

that  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 
Whether,  hwcTH-ur,  ad.  409.    A  particle  expressing 
one  part  of  a  disjunctive  question  in  opposition  to  the  other. 
W  HETHER,  hw  eTH -ur,  pron.    Which  of  two. 
Whetstoxe,  bwet'-stone,  s.  Stone  on  which  any  thing 

IS  whetted  or  rubbed  to  make  it  sharp, 
Whetter,  hwet'-tur,  s.  98.  One  who  whets  or  sharpens. 
Whey,  hwa,  s.  269.    The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk, 
from  which  the  oleose  or  grumous         '  .  - 

used  of  any  thing  white  and  thin. 
Wheyey,  hM  a'-e, 
W^HBYisH,  hwa'-lsb, 
whey. 

Which,  hwjtsh.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  things- 
it  formerly  was  used  for  Who,  and  related  likewise  to  per- 
sons, as  in  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Whichsoever,  hw!tsh-so-gv'-ur,  pron.  Whether  one 

or  the  other. 
Whiff,  h^vif,  s.    A  blast,  a  puff  of  wind. 
To  Whiffle,  bwif-11,  v.  n.  405.    To  move  incon- 

ptantly,  as  if  driven  bv  a  puff  of  wind. 
Whiffler,  bw  if'-fl-iir,  s.  98,  One  that  blows  stronrrly  • 

one  of  no  consequence,  one  moved  with  a  whiff  or  puff 
IViilG,  hwig,  s     Whey;  the  name  of  a  party  in  politicks. 
W  higcish,  hwig  -glsh,  a.  382.  Relating  to  the  Whigs. 

y^'^^S-S'i^m,  s.    The  notions  of  a  Whig. 
While,  hwile,  s.    Time,  space  of  time. 
While,  hwile,  ( 

Whilht,  bwllst,)  '^"""S  the  time  that;  aa  long 

as  ;  at  the  name  time  that. 
To  W  hilk,  hwile,  v.  n.    To  loiter. 
WiMLOM  hwl'-h'.in,  ad.  mi.     Formerly,  once,  of  old. 
VVhim,  hwilil,  s.     A  freak,  an  odd  fancy,  a  caprice. 
10  VViir>ii>ER,  hwKin  -pur,  v.  n 

loud  noine. 

WiitMHLEi),  hwlm'-phl,  a.  359 
Litun  distorted  with  crying. 


To  cry  without  any 
This  word  seems  to 


Johnston,  liuvc  adopted.  1  have  rather  ad- 
hered, with  Mr.  Sheridui,  to  the  genuine  sound  of  iiiivir 
gin,  virtue,  etc.  though  I  would  recommend  the  other  sound 
to  foreigners  and  provincials  as  the  more  easily  conceived, 
and  suiliciently  near  the  truth. 

Whirlrat,  hwerl'-bat,  s.    Any  thing  moved  rapidly 

round  to  give  a  blou-. 
Whirligig,  hwer'-le-glg,  s.    A  toy  which  children 

spin  round, 
Whirlpit,  hweiT-pit,  i 
Whirlpool,  hwSrl'-pOo!, }         ^  P'**^^  ''^^^^ 

water  iriox  es  circularly,  and  draws  w  hatever  comes  within 

the  circle  towards  its  centre,  a  vortex. 

Whirlwixd,  hwerl'-wind,  s.  A  stormy  wind  moving 
circularly. 

Whirriivg,  hM  t'r'-rIng,  a.  A  word  formed  in  imitation 
of  tiie  sound  expressed  by  it,  as,  the  Whirring  pheasant. 

Whisk,  Invisk,  s.    A  small  besom,  or  brush. 

To  Whisk,  Invisk,  v.  a.  To  sweep  with  a  small  besom  ; 
to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps, 

W^HiSKER,  hwis'-lau',  s.  98.  The  hair  growing  on  the 
upper  lip  unshaven,  the  mustachio. 

To  Whisper,  hw  is'-pur,  u.  n.  To  speak  with  a  low  voice. 

To  Whisper,  hwis'-pur,  v.  a.  To  address  in  a  low 
voice;  to  nttrr  in  a  low  voice;  to  prompt  secretly. 

Whisper,  hwis'-pi'^r,  s.  98.    A  low  soft  voice. 

Whisperer,  liwls'-piir-iir,  s.  One  Mho  speaks  low ; 
a  private  talker. 

Whist,  hwist.  A  verb,  an  adjective,  and  an  interjec- 
tion.  Are  silent;  still,  silent;  be  still. 
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Whist,  liwist,  s,  A  game  at  cards,  requiring  cloae  at 
tention  and  silence;  vulgarly  pronounced  JFIihk. 

To  Whistle,  Invis'-sl.  v.  n.  472.    To  form  a  kind  of 
musical  sound  by  an  inarticulale  modulation  of  the  br«nth 
to  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument;  to  sound 
shrill. 

To  Whistle,  hwls'-sl,  v.  a.'Vo  call  by  a  whistle. 

Whistle,  hwis'-e;!,  s.  405.  Sound  made  by  the  modu- 
lation of  the  breath  in  the  mouth;  a  sound  madeby  a  sraal' 
wind  instrument;  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  wh'^tling;  a 
small  wind  instrument;  the  noise  of  winds;  a  call,  such  as 
sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

Whistler,^  Hm  Is'-sl-fir,  s.  98.  397.    One  who  whistles. 

W^HIT,  liwit,  s.  397.     A  point,  a  jot. 

White,  hwlte,  a.  o97.  Having  such  an  appearance  as 
arises  from  the  mixture  of  all  colours,  snowy;  having  the 
colour  of  fear,  pale;  having  the  colour  appropriated  to 
happiness  and  innocence  ;  gray  with  age;  pure,  unblemished. 

White,  hwite,  s.  Whiteness,  any  thing  white,  white 
colour;  the  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot;  the  albugi- 
neous  part  of  eggs;  the  white  part  of  the  eye. 

To  White,  hwlte,  v.  a.    To  make  white. 

W^hitelead,  h-Nvite-Ied',  s.  The  ceruse,  a  kind  of  sub- 
stance much  used  in  house-painting. 

W^hitely,  hwlte'-le,  a.    Coming  near  to  white. 

W^HiTEMEAT,  hwlte'-iTiete,  s.  Food  made  of  milk;  the 
flesh  of  chickens,  veal,  rabbits,  etc. 

To  W^HiTEX,  hwi'-tn,  n.  a.  103.    To  make  white. 

To  White\,  Iiwi'-tn,  v.  n.    To  grow  white. 

W^HITENER,  hwi'-tn-fir,  s.  98.  One  who  makes  any 
thing  white. 

Whitexess,  hwke'-nes,  s.    The  state  of  being  white 

freedom  from  colour;  paleness;  purify,  cleanness. 
Whitepot,  hwlte'-pot,  s.    A  kind  of  custard. 
Whitethorn,  Invlte'-t/ttn-n,  s.    A  species  of  thorn. 
Whiteuash,   liwite'-v-o-]i,  s.     A  wash  to  make  the 

skin  seem  fair;  the  wash  put  on  walls  to  whiten  them. 
To  Whitewash  ,  liwlte'-Avosh,  v.  a.    To  make  white 

by  applying  a  wash  to  the  surface;  to  give  a  fairrepre 

sentatioa  of  a  bad  character. 

Whitewixe,  hwlte'-wlne,  s. 

duced  from  the  white  grapes. 
Whither,  IiwIth'-iu-,  ad.  469.    To  what  place,  in 

terrogatively ;  to  what  place,  absolutely;  to  which  place 

relatu  ely  ;  to  what  degree. 

Whithersoever,  hwiTii-ur-so-ev'-iir,  ad 

soever  place. 

Whitixg,  hwl'-t!ng,  s.  410.  A  small  sea  fish ;  a  soft 
chalk. 

W^HiTisH,  hwi'-t!sh,  a.    Somewhat  white. 
Whitishness,  hwi'-tisih-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

flomewhat  white, 
Whitleather,  hwft'-IeTH-ur,  s.  515. 

ed  with  alum,  remarkable  for  toughness. 
Whitlow,  hwit'-lo,  s.    A  swelling  between  the  cuticle 

and  cutis,  called  the  mild  whitlow;  or  between  the  perio 

steum  and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant  whitlow. 
Whitster,  hwit'-stCir,  s.  515.    A  whitener. 
WniTsrSTiDE,  hwit'-si\n-tl(le,  s.  So  called  becausethe 

convert.'*  newly  baptized  appeared  from  Easter  to  Whit 

auutide  in  white;  the  feast  of  I'entecost. 

Whittle,  hwlt'-tl,  s.  515 
a  knife. 

To  Whittle,  hwit'-tl,  v,  a.  40.">.    To  make  white 


A  species  of  wiue  pro 


To  what 


Leather  dress 


A  w  hite  dress  for  a  woman ; 


  by 

cutting;  as  boys  are  said  to  whittle  a  stick  when  they  cui 

off  the  bark  and  make  it  white. 
To  Whiz,  hwjz,  v.  n.    To  make  a  loud  hissing  noise. 
Who,  hOO,  itron.  474.    A  pronoun  relative  applied  to 

persons :  as  Who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as  one  who 

should  say. 

Whoever,  ho 6-gv'-fir,  pron.  Any  one,  without  limita- 
tion, or  exception. 

Whole,  hole,  a.  474.  All,  total,  containing  all ;  unin- 
jured,  unimpaired;  well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

Whole,  hole  s.    The  totality,  no  part  omitted. 

Wholesale,  hole'-sale,  s.  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in 
separate  small  parcels. 


The  Accusative  of  Who,  singular  and 


V.  a, 


To  converse  unlawfully  with 
To  corrupt  with  regard  to 


Wholesome,    hole'-sum,    a.  165.      Sound,  contri- 
buting to  health  ;  preserving,  salutary;  kindly,  pleasing. 
Wholesomely,  hole'-st'tm-Ie,  ad.    Salubriously,  salu- 
tiferously, 

Wholesomeivkss,  liole'-siim-ncs,  s.  Quality  of  conduc- 
ing to  health,  salubrity;  salutariness ,  couduciveness  to 
good. 

Wholly,  hole'-e,  ad.  474.  Completely,  perfectly ;  to- 
tally, in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

fir  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e  in  this  word, 
its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  written //u/.'?/ :  but  it  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  written  wholehj,  and  pronounced  like  the 
adjective  holy,  and  so  as  to  correspond  and  rhyme  with 
solely. 

Whom,  hOom. 
plural. 

Whomsoever,  hoOm-so-ev'-ur,  pron.  Any  without  ex- 
ception. 

Whoobub,  hub'-bub,  s.  Hubbub. 
Whoop,  hOop,  s.    A  shout  of  pursuit ;  a  bird. 
To  Whoop,  hoop,  v.  n.    To  shout  with  scorn ;  to  shout 

insultingly ;  to  shout  in  the  chase. 
Whore,  hOOr,  or  hore,  s.    A  woman  who  converses 
unlawfully  with  men,  a  fornicatress,  an  adulteress,  a  strum- 
pet ;  a  prostitute,  a  woman  who  receives  men  for  money. 
If  there  can  be  a  polite  pronunciation  of  this  vulgar 
word,  it  is  the  first  of  these,  rhyming  whiipoor.  The  Stage 
has  followed  this  pronunciation ;  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted 
t ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  preference  to 
the  last;  and  W,  Johnston,  Mr,  Elphinslon,  Mr,  Perry,  and 
Barclay,  adopt  only  the  last,  rhyming  with  more.    This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  the  most  analogical ;  but  as  it  is  used 
by  the  vulgar,  the  polite  world  think  they  depart  a  little 
from  the  vulgarity  of  the  word,  by  departing  from  its  ge- 
nuine pronunciation. 

To  Whore,  hoOr,  i 

the  other  sex. 
To  Whore,  hoor, 

chastity. 
Whoredom,  hoOr'-fiimi, 
Whoremaster,  h()or' 
WhorexMonger,  htior 

whores,  or  converses^  with  a^'foniicairess. 
WnoREsorv,  hoor'-ssin,  s.    A  bastard. 
Who-rish,  hoOr'-ish,  a.    Unchaste,  incontinent. 
Whortleberry,  Jnviir'-tl-bfn'-re,  s.  Bilberry. 
Whose,  hooz.    Genitive  of  JFIw  ;  genitive  of  Which. 
Whoso,  hotV-so, 
Whosoever,  hod-so-ev'-ur, 
striction, 

Whurt,  hwurt,  s.    A  whortleberry,  a  bilberry. 
Why,  hwl,  ad.  397.  475.    For  what  reason  I  interro- 
gatively;  for  which  reason,  relatively ;  for  what  reason, 
relatively ;  it  is  sometimes  used  emphatically. 
Whynot,  hwi'-not,  s.     a  cant  word  for  violent  or 

peremptory  procedure. 
Wick,  wik,  s.    The  substance  round  which  is  applied 

the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 
Wicked,  wik'-id,  a.  99.     Given  to  voice,  flagitious, 
morally  bad;  it  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  slight  blame; 
cursed,  baneful,  pernicious,  bad  in  eff"ect. 
Wickedly,  wik'-uMe,  ad.    Criminally,  corruptly. 
WiCKEDiVESs,  wik'-id-nes,  s.    Corruption  of  manners, 

guilt,  moral  ill. 
Wicker,  wik'-ur,  a.  98.    Made  of  small  sticks. 
Wicket,  wik'-it,  s.  99.    A  small  gate. 
Wide,  wide,  a.    Broad,  extended  far  each  way;  broad 
to  a  certain  degree,  as,  three  inches   Wide;  deviating, 
remote. 

Wide,  wide,  ad.    At  a  distance;  with  great  extent. 
Widely,  wide'-le,  ad.     With  great  extent  each  way ; 
remotely,  far. 

To  Widen,  wi'-tln,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  wide,  to  ex- 
tend. 

To  Widen,  wl'-dn,  v.  n.    To  grow  wide,  to  extend 
itself.  fa  J 

WiDENESg,  wlde'-nes,  s.    Breadth,  large  extent  each 
way ;  comparative  breadth. 


Fornication, 
-mas-tur, 
-imii!i!r-giir 


One  who  keeps 


jpron.    Any,  without  rt- 
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A  water  fowl  not  unlike  a 
woman  whose  hasbaud  is 


person,  a  being,  now  used 


WiDGEOx,  "wid'-jln,  s.  259. 

vild-duck,  but  not  so  large. 
"Widow,  wid'-o,  s.  327.  A 

dead. 

To  Widow,  wid'-o,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  husband;  to 
endow  with  a  widow-right ;  to  strip  of  any  thing  good. 

W^iDOW  ER,  Mld'-o-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  has  lost  his  wife. 

Widow  HOOD,  wid'-6-hiid,  s.  The  state  of  a  widow ; 
estate  settled  on  a  Avidow. 

W  IDOM  HUKTER,  wid'-o-huiit-ur,  s.  One  who  courts 
widows  for  a  jointure. 

WiDOWMAKER,  wld'-o-ma-kiir,  s.  One  who  deprives 
women  of  their  husbands. 

"Width,  widf/i,  s.    Breadth,  wideness. 

To  Wield,  Aveeld,  v.  a.  275.  To  use  with  full  com- 
mand, as  a  thing  not  too  heavy. 

"Vi'iELDLY,  weei'-de,  a.  Manageable. 

"WiERY,  v/i'-re,  a. 
tJ-  When  this  word  signifies  made  of  7vire,  or  drawn  into 

ff/re.  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  were  better  w  ritten  but  ought 

not  fieni,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  written ///■?/.<?  When 

it  signilios  wet,  wearish,  or  moist,  perhaps  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced like  iveary,  fatigued. 

Wife,  wife,  s.  Plural  Wives.  A  woman  that  has  a 
husband ;  it  is  used  for  a  woman  of  low  employment. 

Wig,  wig,  S.  False  hair  worn  on  the  head;  a  sort  of 
cake. 

Wight,  wite,  s.  393.  A 
only  in  irony  or  contempt. 

Wild,  wild,  a.  Not  tame,  not  doraestick;  propagated 
by  nature,  not  cultivated;  desert,  uninhabited ;  savage,  un 
civilized ;  turbulent,  tempestuous,  irregular  ;  licentious,  un 
governed-,  inconstant,  mutable,  fickle  ;  inordinate,  loose  , 
uncouth,  strange ;  done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan;  merely  imaginary. 

Wild,  wild,  s.  A  desert,  a  tract  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited. 

To  Wilder,  wll'-diir,  v.  a.  515.  To  lose  or  puzzle 
in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract. 

WiLDERXESS,  wil'-diir-nes,  s.  A  desert,  a  tract  of  so- 
litude and  savageness;  the  state  ofbeing  w  ild  or  disorderly. 

Wildfire,  w  ild'-fire,  s.  A  composition  of  inflammable 
materials,  easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

IV'iLDGOOSECHASE,  wild-gOos'-tsliasc,  s,  A  pursuit  of 
something  unlikely  to  be  caught. 

Wilding,  wild'-ing-,  s.  410.    A  wild  sour  apple. 

Wildly,  wlld'-le,  ad.  Without  cultivation ;  with  die- 
order,  with  perturbation  or  distraction ;  without  attention, 
without  judgment;  i^rregularly. 

WiLDNESS,  wlld'-nes,  s.  Rudeness,  disorder  like  that 
of  uncultivated  ground ;  inordinate  vivacity,  irregularity 
of  manners  ;  Bavageness,  brutality  ;  uncultivated  state  ; 
deviation  from  a  settled  course,  irregularity;  alienation 
of  mind. 

WiLDSERViCE,  wlld-ser'-Yis,  8.    A  plant. 

Wile,  >vile,  s.    A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  trick,  a  stratagem, 

a  practice  artful  and  sly. 
Wilful,  wll'-ful,  a.    Stubborn,  contumacious,  perverse, 

inflexible  ;  done  or  suffered  by  design. 
Wilfully,  wil'-ful-e,  ad.  Obstinately, 
by  design,  on  purpose 


Wilfulness,  wil'-ful-nes,  s. 


pcrversenees 


stubbornly ; 

Obstinacy,  stubbornness, 

Wiuly,  wl'-le-le,  ad.    By  stratagem,  fraudulently. 
WiLi\E8S,  wl'-le-nesi,  s.    Cunning,  guile. 
Will,  will,  s.   Choice,  arbitrary  determination;  discre- 
tion; command,  direction;  disposition,  inclination,  desire; 
poMcr,  government;  divine  determination;  testament,  dis- 
position of  a  dying  man's  efl^ecta ;  Good-Will,  favour, 
kindness;  right  intention;  Ul-Will,  malice,  malignity. 
To  Will,  w  ill,  v.  a.    To  desire  that  any  thing  should 
be,  or  be  done;  to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have;  to 
command,  to  direct. 

Willing,  wU'-llnj!:,  a.  410.    Inclination  to  any  thing; 

pleased,  denirous;  favourahle,  well  disposed  to  anything; 

ready,  complying;  fponlantouH ;  consenting. 
Willingly,  wil'-lin-r-h^,  ad.     With  one's  own  con- 

Hcnt,uithoutdi8likc,M  ithout  reluctance  ;  by  one's  own  desire. 
WiLLixGNEeiS,  Mir-linf^-n^s,  «.    Consent,  freedom  from 

reluctance,  ready  couipliancc. 


WiLLOAF,  Wil'-lo,  s.  327.    A  tree  worn  by  forlorn  lovers . 
WiLLOM'isH,  wil'-lo-ish,  c.    Resembling  the  colour  of 
M  illow. 

WiLLOWORT,  wil'-lo-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 

Wily,  Mi'-le,  a.    Cunning,  sly,  full  of  stratagem. 

Wimble,  wim'-bl,  s.  405.  An  instrument  with  which 
holes  are  bored, 

W^iMPLE,  M  ira'~pl,  s.  405.    A  hood,  a  veil. 

To  Wi.\,  win,  V.  a.  Pret.  Wan  and  Won.  Part.  Won. 
To  gain  by  conquest;  to  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest;  to 
gain  something  withheld;  to  obtain;  to  gain  by  play;  to 
gain  by  persuasion;  to  gain  by  courtship. 

To  Win,  Avin,  v.  n.  To  gain  the  victory  ;  to  gain  in- 
fluence or  favour;  to  gain  ground;  to  be  conqueror  or 
gainer  at  play. 

To  Wince,  winse,  v.  a.  To  kick  as  impatient  of  a  rider, 
or  of  pain. 

To  Winch,  winsh,  v.  a.  352.    To  kick  with  impatience, 

to  shrink  from  any  uneasiness. 
Wind,  wind,  or  wind,  s.  A  strong  motion  of  the  air; 
direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular  point;  breath, 
power  or  act  of  respiration;  breath  modulated  by  an  in- 
strument; air  impregnated  with  scent;  flatulence,  windi- 
ness;  any  thing  insignificant  or  light,  as  wind;  down  the 
W  ind,  to  decay  ;  to  take  or  have  the  Wind,  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  —See  Gold. 

These  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have  been  long  con- 
tending for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  former  seems  to  have 
gained  a  complete  victory,  except  in  the  territories  of  rhyme. 
Here  the  poets  claim  a  privilege,  and  readers  seem  willing 
to  grant  it  them,  by  pronouncing  this  m  ord,  when  it  ends  a 
verse,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  the  word  it  is  coupled  with : 
"  For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  soul  w  e  find, 
"What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  fill'd  with  jt^mfZ." 
But  in  prose  this  regular  and  analogical  pronunciation  bor- 
ders on  the  antiquated  and  pedantic. 

What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  in  this  word  and  gold,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess; 
they  were  both  bound  to  their  true  sound  in  the  fetters  of 
rhyme;  but  these  fetters,  which  are  supposed  to  alter  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  words  by  linking  dissimilar  sounds,  have 
not  been  strong  enough  to  restrain  these  from  a  capricious 
irregularity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  deviation  began 
in  the  compounds,  such  as  goldsmith ,  goldfinch,  u  indmill, 
ivindward,  etc.  (as  it  is  a  prevailing  idiom  of  pronunciation  to 
shorten  simples  in  their  compounds,  see  Principles,  No,  515, 
and  the  word  Knotvledge,)  and  these  at  last  corrupted  the 
simples.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  eflect  is 
now  become  so  general ,  that  reducing  them  to  their  true 
sound  seems  almost  impracticable.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us,  that 
Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind  with  the  a  short, 
by  saying,  "1  have  a  great  nunrZ  to  ft  nd  «  by  you  pronounce 
it  wi  nd.     A  very  illiberal  critic  retorted  this  upon  Mr. 
Sheridan,  by  saying,  "If  I  may  be  so  6ooW,  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  toold  why  you  pronounce  it  ^ooZrf."  The  truth  is,  every 
child  knows  how  these  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  analogy;  but  it  requires  some  judgment,  and  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  polite  and  literary  circles,  to  know 
which  is  the  most  current  pronunciation.  Where  analogy  is 
not  so  evident,  and  yet  as  real  as  in  these  w  ords,  it  is  some 
credit  to  a  speaker  to  depart  a  little  from  custom  in  favour 
of  analogy ;  but  where  every  one  knows  as  well  as  ourselves 
what  ought  to  be  the  pronunciation ,  and  yet  where  every 
one  pronounces  in  opposition  to  it,  we  shall  get  nothing  but 
ontempt  by  departing  from  the  general  voice.  W  ith  respect 
0  the  words  in  question,  my  observation  fails  ine,  if  wind^ 
as  a  single  word ,  is  not  more  lixed  in  the  sound  of  short  «, 
than  gold  in  the  sound  of  oo;  the  true  sound  of  this  last 
word  seems  not  quite  irrecoverable,  exceplin  the  compound 
goldsmith  ;  but  the  compounds  otwind,  such  as  windy,  ivind- 
mill,  windward,  etc.  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  up;  nor, 
till  some  superior  spirit,  uniting  the  politeness  of  a  Ches- 
terfield with  the  genius  of  a  Swift,  descends  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  an  injured  word,  do  1  think  that  wi/u/ will,  in  prose 
and  familiar  language,  ever  be  a  fashionable  pronunciation. 
The  language  ot  Scripture  seems  to  have  native  dignity  and 
solemnity  sufficient  to  authorize  the  long  sound,  but  no  other. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  same  i)refcrence  to  the 
first  sound  of  this  v  ord  tliat  1  liave  done.  i)r.  Kcnrick,  and 
Mr.  Barclay  give  only  the  short  sound,  Mr.  Terry  joins  them 
in  this  sound;  but  says,  in  drnniatick  scenes  it  haslhelong 
one.  Mr.  IVarcs  says,  it  has  certainly  the  short  sound  in  com- 
mon usage,  but  tliat  all  our  bcHt  poets  rhyme  it  with  mind, 
kind,  etc.;  and  Mr,  Sjnith  observes,  that  it  is  now  the  polite 
pronunciation,  (hough  against  analogy. 
To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a.    To  blow,  to  sound  by  inflation; 
to  turn  round,  to  twist;  to  regulate  in  action;  to  nose,  to 
follow  by  scent. 
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To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a.  To  turn  hy  shifts  or  expedients 
to  introduce  by  iusiiuiatiou ;  to  change;  to  intuist,  to  in 
fold,  to  encircle:  to  Wind  out,  to  extricate:  to  Wind  up, 
to  bring  to  a  small  com]i.-i-s  ,  as  a  bottom  of  thread ;  to 
convolve  the  spring;  to  rai.><e  by  degrees;  to  straiten  a 
string  by  turning  that  on  which  is  rolled,  to  put  in  tunc 

To  Wind,  Mind,  v.  n.    To  turn,  to  change;  to  turn,  to 
be  convolved ;  to  move  round  ;  to  proceed  in  flexures ;  to  he 
extricated,  to  be  disentangled. 
WiNDBOUND,  wind'-bouud,  a.    Confined  by  contrary 
M  iuds. 

Winder,  wind'-fir,  s.  98.  An  iustrument  or  person  by 
which  any  thing  is  turned  round;  a  plant  that  twists  itseli 
round  others. 

Windfall,  wind'-fAll,  s.  Fruit  blowa  down  from  the 
tree. 

WiNDFLOWER,  Wind'-flou-ur,  s.  The  anemone,  a  flower. 

WiNDGALL,  wind' -gall,  S.  Windgalls  are  soft,  yielding, 
flatulent  tumours  or  bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which 
grow  upon  each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints ,  and  are  so 
painful  in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a 
horse  to  halt. 

WiNDGUN,  wind'-giln,  s.  A  gun  which  discharges  a 
bullet  by  means  of  wind  compressed. 

WiNDlNESS  ,  win'-de-nes,  s.  Fulness  of  wind,  flatu- 
lence; tendency  to  generate  wind;  tumour,  pufliness. 

Winding,  wind' -in^,  s  410.    Flexure,  meander. 

WiNDiNGSHEET,  w  ind'-Ing-slieet,  s.  A  sheet  in  which 
the  dead  are  in  wrapped. 

Windlass,  wind'-liis,  s.  515.  A  handle  by  which  a  rope 
or  lace  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder;  a  handle  by  which 
any  thing  is  turned. 

Windmill,  wind'-mill,  s.     A  mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

Window,  wln'-do,  s.  3-7.  An  aperture  in  a  building 
by  which  air  and  light  are  intromitied  ;  the  frame  of  glasy, 
or  any  otht  r  material  that  covers  the  aperture  ;  lines  cross 
ing  each  other;  an  aperture  resembling  a  window. 

To  WiNDOM",  win'-do,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  windows; 
to  place  at  a  window;  to  break  into  openings. 

W^iNDPiPE,  wind'-pipe,  or  w  ind'-plpe,  s.  The  passage 
for  the  breath.^ 

Windward,  wind'-wurd,  a.  88.  On  the  weather  side, 
on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows,  the  reverse  of 
leeward. 

Windy,  win'-de,  a.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  next  the  wind; 
empty,  airy;  tempestuous,  molested  with  wind;  pufl'y, 
flatulent. 

Wine,  wine,  s.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape;  pre- 
parations of  vegetables  by  fermentation,  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Wines. 

WiNG,  w  ing,  s.  410.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it 
flies;  a  fan  to  winnow;  'light,  pa«!sage  by  the  wing;  the 
side  bodie-s  of  an  army  ;  any  side  piece. 

To  Wing,  wing,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  wings,  to  enable 
to  fly,  to  maim  a  bird  by  hitting  the  wing;  to  supply  with 
side  bodies. 

To  Wing,  wing,  v.  n.    To  pass  by  flight. 

Winged,  w1ng'-6d,  a.  302,  Furnished  with  wings,  flying ; 

swift,  rapid  ;  hurt  in  the  wing. 
WiNCEDPEA,  wlng'-ed-pe,  S.    A  plant. 
WiNGSHELL,  wing'-sliel,  S.    The  shell  that  covers  the 

wings  of  insects. 
WiKGY,  wing'-e,  a.   Having  wings. 

To  Wink,  Avingk,  v.  n.  408.  To  shut  the  eyes;  to  hint, 
to  direct  by  the  motion  of  the  »"yelids;  to  close  and  ex- 
clude the  light;  to  connive,  to  seem  not  to  see,  to  tole- 
rate ;  to  be  dim. 

Wink,  wingk,  s.  Act  of  closing  the  eye;  a  hint  given 
by  motion  of  the  eye. 

W  inger,  wingk'-fir,  s.    One  who  winks. 

Wi.vKiNGLY,  wlngk'-lng-le,  ad.  With  the  eye  almost 
closed. 

Winner,  win-nur,  s.  98.    One  who  wins. 
Winning,  w]n'-ning,part.  a  410.  Attractive,charming. 
Winning,  win'-ning,  s.    The  sum  won. 

To  Winnow,  win'-no,  v.  a  327.  To  separate  by  means 
of  the  wind  ;  to  part  the  grain  from  the  rhafl";  to  fan,  to 
beat  as  with  wings;  to  sift,  to  examine;  to  separate,  to 
part. 


To  Winnow,  win'-no,  v.  n.  To  part  corn  from  chaff. 

Winnower,  Avin'-no-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  winnows. 

Winter,  win'-ti'ir,  s.  98.  The  cold  season  of  the  year. 

To  Winter,  w'in'-tur,  v.  n.    To  pass  the  winter. 

Winterbeaten,  win'-tur-be-tn,  a.  Harassed  by  severe 
weather. 

Winteucherry,  wjn'-tur-tsliCr-rc,  s.    A  plant. 
WiNTERCiTRON,  wiii'-tur-cit-tum,  s.  417.   A  sort  of 
pear. 

WiNTERGREEN,  wlu'-tur-green,  s.    A  plant. 

Winterly,  win'-tur-le,  a.  Such  as  is  suitable  to  winter, 

of  a  wintry  kind. 
Wintry  ,  win'-tre ,  a.    Belonging  to  winter,  properly 

nintery. 

Winy,  wl'-ne,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine. 
To  Wipe  ,  wipe ,  v.  a.    To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with 

something  soft;  to  take  away  by  tersion ;  to  strike  off  gently  : 

to  clear  away;  to  Wipe  out,  to  efface. 
Wipe,  wipe,  s.    An  act  of  cleansing;  a  blow,  a  stroke, 

a  jeer,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm  ,  a  bird. 
Wiper  ,  wi'-pfir  ,  s.  98.    An  instrument  or  person  by 

which  any  thing  is  wiped. 
Wire,  wi'-ur,  s.    Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 
To  Wiredraw,  wl'-fir-drdw,  v.  a.  To  spin  into  wire; 

to  draw  out  into  length  ;  to  draw  by  art  or  violence. 
WiREDRAWER,  wi'-Qr-draAV-ur,  s.  One  who  spins  wire. 
To  Wis,  wis,  v.  a.    Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Wist.  To 

know. 

Wisdom,  wiz'-diim,  s.  166.  515.  Sapience,  the  power 
of  judging  rightly. 

Wise,  wize,  a.  Sapient,  judging  rightly,  particularly  of 
matters  oflife;  having  practical  knou  ledge  ;  skilful,  dexte- 
rous; skilled  in  hidden  arts;  grave,  becoming  a  wise  man. 

Wi'^E,  wize,  S.  Manner,  way  of  being  or  acting.  This 
word, in  the  modern  dialect,  is  often  corrupted  into  (Faijs. 

Wiseacre,  wlze'-ti-kur,  s.  ^17.  A  wise  or  sententious 
man.  Obsolete    A  fool,  a  dunce. 

Wisely,  mIzc'-Ic,  ad.    Judiciously,  prudently. 

WisENESS,  wize'-nes,  s.  Wisdom. 

To  Wish,  wish,  v.  n.  To  have  strong  desire,  to  long ; 
to  be  disposed,  or  inclined. 

To  Wi*H,  M'isli,  V.  a.  To  desire,  to  long  for;  to  recom- 
mend by  wishing;  to  imprecate;  to  ask. 

Wish,  wish,  s.  Longing  desire;  thing  desired;  desire 
expressed. 

Wisher,  wish'-iir,  s.  98.    One  who  longs;  one  who 

expresses  wishes. 
Wishful,  wlsh'-ful,  a.   Longing,  showing  desire. 
WlSHFirLLY,  wish'-ful-e,  ad.  Earnestly,  w  ith  longing. 
Wisp,  wisp,  s.   A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 

This  word  is  sometimes  written  and  pronounced  im- 
properly filiisp. 

Wist,  wist.  Pret.  and  part,  of  Wis. 
Wistful,  wist'- ful. 


Wistfully,  wist'-ful-le, 
WisTLY,  wist'-le, 


Attentive,  earnest,  full  of  thought. 


ad.    Attentively,  earnestly. 


Wit,  wit,  S.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  the  mental  facul- 
ties, the  intellect;  imagination,  quickness  of  fancy;  sen- 
timents produced  by  quickness  of  fancy;  a  man  of  fancy; 
a  man  of  genius;  sense,  judgment;  in  the  plural,  sound 
mind;  contrivance,  stratagem,  power  of  expedients. 

Witch,  witsh,  s.    A  woman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 
To  Witch,  witsh,  v.  a.    To  bewitch,  to  enchant. 
Witchcraft,  witsh'-liraft,  s.  The  practices  of  witches. 
Witchery,  M'itsh'-ur-e,  s.  Enchantment. 
WiTCRAFT,  wit'-la-iift,  S.    Contrivance,  invention. 
Witcracker,  wit'-krak-ur,  s.  A  joier,  one  who  breaks 
a  jest. 

With,  with  and  vAth^  prep.  467.  By,  noting  the  cause ; 
noting  the  means,  noting  the  instrument;  on  the  side  of, 
for;  in  opposition  to,  in  competition  or  contest;  noting 
comparison;  in  society;  in  company  of;  in  appendage, 
noting  consequence,  or  concomitance;  in  mutual  dealing, 
noting  connection;  immediately  after;  amongst;  upon;  iu 
concert.— See  Forthivith., 
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To  make  to  fade :  to 


In  the  upper  parts,  inwardly 


Withal,  wiTH-all',  ad.  406.     Along  with  the  rest, 

likewise  at  the  same  time;  it  is  sometimes  used  by  writers 

Mhere  «e  now  use  With. 
To  Withdraw,  wiTH-draw',  v.  a.     To  take  back,  to 

deprive  of;  to  call  away,  to  make  to  retire. 
7'o  Withdraw,  AViTH-dnW,  v.  n.    To  retreat. 
WiTHDRAwixGROOM,  wlTH-draw'-Ing-rooiH,  s.  Room 

behind  another  room  for  retirement. 
Withe,  m  it/i,  s.    A  vt  illow  twig ;  a  band,  properly  aband 

of  twigs. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston, 
give  the  sharp  souud  of  th  in  this  word,  as  heard  iu  frith; 
hat  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry  the  flat  one,  heard  in  iat/te  : 
Ihe  same  distinction  is  observed  in  Jt'/fA?/ by  those  who  have 
the  word,  as  this  must  depend  entirely  on  its  simple. 
To  W'lTHER,  wIth'-ui',  v.  ji.  To  fade,  to  grow  sapless, 

to  dry  up  ;  to  waste,  to  pineaway ;  to  loseorwant  animal 

moisture. 
To  Wither,  wiTn'-ur,  v.  a. 

make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle. 
W^iTHEREDNEs?,  wiTH-urd-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 

withered,  marcidity. 
Withers,  wiTH-Cirz,  s.  Is  the  joining  of  the  shoulder- 
bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 
WlTHERWRUNG,  wiTH-ur-rung^,  s.    An  injury  caused 

by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being  unlit,  especially 

when  the  bows  are  too  wide. 
To  Withhold,  with-hold',  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part.  With 

held  or  JFithholden.   To  restrain,  to  keep  from  action 

to  hold  back ;  to  keep  back,  to  refuse. 
Withholden,  wiTH-hol'-dn,  Part.  pass.  ofTFUhhold 
WiTHHOLDER,  wlTH-hold'-tir,  s.   He  who  withholds. 
Within,  with-ih',  prep.    In  the  inner  part  of;  in  the 

compass  of;  not  beyond,  used  both  of  place  and  time ;  no 

longer  ago  than;  into  the  reach  of;  in  the  reach  of;  into 

the  heart  or  confidence  of;  not  exceeding;  in  the  enclo 

sure  of. 

Within,  with-Ih',  ad. 

internally ;  in  the  mind. 
Withixside,  wlTH-in'-slde,  ad.    In  the  interior  parts 
Without,  wiTH  out',  prep.    Not  with  ;  in  a  state  of 

absence  from;  in  the  state  of  not  having;  beyond,  not 

within  the  compass  of;  in  the  negation,  or  omission  of ;  not 

by,  not  by  the  use  of,  not  by  the  help  of;  on  the  outsid 

ot;  not  within;  with  exemption  from. 
Without,  wiTH-6ut',  ad.    Not  in  the  imside ;  out  of 

doors  ;  externally,  not  in  the  mind. 
Without,  with-out',  cory.  Unless,  if  not,  except. 
To  Withstand,  wiTH-stand',  v.  a.    To  gainstand,  to 

oppose,  to  resist. 
Withstander,  AviTH-stand'-ur,  s.  An  opponent,  resist 

ing  power. 

WiTHif,  wif^'-e,  s.    Willow.  — See  Withe. 
Witless,  wit'-les,  a.    Wanting  understanding, 
Witling,  wit'-ling,  s.  410.  A  pretender  to  wit,  a  man 

of  petty  smartness. 
Witness,  wit'-nes,  s.   Testimony,  attestation;  one  who 

gives  testimony;  with  a  Witness,  effectually,  to  a  great 

degree.  " 
To  WiTXESS,  wit'-nes,  v.  a.    To  attest. 
7o  Witxess,  wit'-nes,  v.  n.    To  bear  testimony. 
WiTXESs,  wit'-nes,  interj.    An  exclamation  signifying 

that  person  or  thing  may  attest  it. 

Witsxapper,  wit'-snap-piir,  s.  One  who  affects  repartee 

WiTTED,  wit'-ted,  o.  Having  wit,  as,  a  quick  A\  itted  boy 

Witticism,  wjt'-te-sizm,  s.    A  mean  attempt  at  wit. 

Wittily,  wU'-te-le,  ad.  Ingeniously, cunningly,  artfully; 
with  flight  of  iniasination. 

WiTTiXEss,  >vit'-t('-n^s,  8.    The  quality  of  being  witty. 

Wittixcly,  wit'-Llno^-le,  ad.  410.  Knowingly,  not 
ignorantly,  witli  knouN  dge,  by  design. 

W ITTOL,  M  it'-tol,  8.  Hid.  A  man  who  knows  the  falsehoodt 
of  h'S  wil»-,  and  (.vcina  contented. 

WiTTOLLY,  Avit'-tol-e,  a.  Cuekoldly, 

W  itty,  wit'  t(;,  a.  Judicioun,  ingeiuons;  full  of  imagi- 
nation ;  sarcaHticK,  full  of  taunts. 

WiTWOliM,  wit'-wurin,  s.     One  that  feeds  on  wit. 

To  WlVE,  wive,  V.  71.    To  marry,  to  take  a  wife. 


To  Wive,  wive, 
for  a  wife. 


V,  a.    To  match  to  a  wife;  to  take 


WiVELY, 


wive-le,  a.    Belonging  to  a  wife. 
Wives,  whz,  s.    The  plural  of  Wife. 
Wizard,  wiz'-fird,  s.  88.    A  conjurer,  an  enchanter. 
Wo,  >V(),  s.    Grief,  sorrow,  misery,  calamity ;  a  denun- 
cLssatiou  ^  Wo  is  used  for  a  stop  or 

WOAD,  wode,  s.    A  plant  cultivated  in  England  for  the 
I^ofoJrs*^*^"'  ^^^'"^  the  foundation  of  many 

W^OBEGONK,  w6'-be-gon,  ad.    Lost  in  wo. 
WoFUL,  wo'-fii!,  a.    Sorrowful,  afflicted,  mourninff; 

calamitous,  afflictive;  wretched,  paltry,  sorry. 
WoFULLY,  wo'-ful-e,  ad.    Sorrowfully,  mournfully; 

wretchedij ,  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 
Wold,  wold,  s.    Wold,  whether  singly  or  jointly,  in  the 

names  of  places,  signifies  a  plain  open  country 
Wolf,  wulf,  s.  169.    A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours 

sheep  ;  an  eating  ulcer. 
WoLFDOG,  wulf-dog-,  s.    A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed, 
kept  to  guard  .-heep  ;  a  dog  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf 
Wolfish,  wulf -Isli,  a.  Resembling  a  wolf  in  qualities 
or  form. 

Wolfsbane,  wulfs'-bane,  s.  A  poisonous  plant,  aconite. 
WoLFSHiLK,  wulfs'-niilk,  s.    An  herb. 
WoLVisH,  wul'-vish,  a.    Like  a  wolf. 
Woman,  wiim'-un,  s.  88. 169.   The  female  of  the  human 

race;  a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 
WoMANED,  Wuni'-Cuid,  a.  359.  Accompanied  or  united 
with  a  woman. 

WoMANHATER,  wum'-UH-ha-tur,  s.    One  who  has  an 

aversion  for  the  female  sex. 
WoMAXHOOD,  wum'-un-hud,  s.  The  character  and  col- 
lective qualities  of  a  woman. 
Womanish,  wiiin'-un-ish,  a.    Suitable  to  a  woman. 

To  WoMANisE,  Muin'-i^n-ize,  v.  a.  To  emasculate,  to 

effeminate,  to  soften.   Proper,  but  not  used. 
Womankind,  wiim'-fin-kyind,  s.  The  female  sex 

race  of  women. 
Womanly,  wuin'-un-le,  a.    Becoming  a  woman 

ing  a  Moman,  feminine;  not  childish,  not  girlish. 
Womb,  woom,  s.  164.  347.  The  place  of  the  foetus  in 

the  mother;  the  place  whence  any  thing  is  produced. 
To  W^OMB,  wOom,  v.a.  To  enclose,  to  breed  in  secret. 
WoMBY,  wOOiii'-e,  a.  Capacious. 
Women,  Avim'-min,  s.  Plural  of  Woman. 
Won,  wun.  ^  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  JFin. 
To  Won,  wi'm,  v.  n.  To  dwell,  to  live,  to  have  abode. 
To  Wonder,  wiin'-diir,  v.  n.  98.    To  be  struck  with 
admiration,  to  be  pleased  or  surprised  so  as  to  be  astonished. 
Wonder,  wiin'-diir,  s.  98.    Admiration,  astonishment, 
amazement;  cause  of  wonder,  a  strange  thing;  anything 
mentioned  with  wonder. 
Woxderful,  wim'-dur-ful,  a. 
astonishing. 

Wonderfully,  w  un'-diir-fiil-e,  ad, 

manner,  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
WoxDERSTRUCK,  wiHi -dui'-striik,  a.  Amazed. 
VVoxDROus,  wnn'-drus,  a.  314.  (Contracted,  and,  I  think, 
improperly,   from  wonderous.)    Admirable,  marvellous, 
strange,  surprising. 
WoNDROusLY,  wiln'-drfis-lc,  ad.  To  a  strange  degree. 
To  WoxT,     i      i  .  „ 
To  6e  WoNT,J  P"*- 

be  accustomed,  to  use,  to  be  used. 
WoxT,  wunt,  s.    Custom,  habit,  use. 
WoxT,  wont.   A  contraction  of  tnil  Not. 
WoxTED,  wunt'-^d,  part.  a.  Accustomed,  used,  usual, 
WoxTKDXEss,  wunt'-^d-n^s,  s.    State  of  being  accus- 
tomed to. 


the 


suit- 


Admirable,  strange, 
In  a  wonderful 


To  Woo,  M'oft,  17.  a.  10.    To  court,  to  sue  to  for  love ; 
to  court  solicitously,  to  invite  with  importunity, 
o  Woo,  WOO,  V.  n.    To  court,  to  make  love. 


S.     A  place 
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WoRKFELLOW,  >vurk'-fel-l6,  S.    One  engaged  in  the 

same  work  with  another. 
WoRKnousE,  wurk'-house, 
WoRKiNGHousE,  wi'irk'-ing  liousc,  ^ 
which  any  manufacture  is  carried  on  ;' a  place  where  idlers 
and  vagabonds  are  condemned  to  labour. 
WoRKi!VGDAY,  "\viu'k'-lng--da,  s.    Day  on  which  labour 

is  permitted,  not  the  sabbath. 
VVoRK3iAN,  >vurk'-man,  s.  88.  An  artificer,  a  maker  of 
any  thing. 

Workmanlike,  wiirk'-man-llke,  a.    Well  performed, 

like  a  good  workman. 
WoRKMANLY,  wurk'-man  le ,  a.     Skilful,  well  per- 
formed, workmanlike. 
Workmanship,  >vQrk'-nian-shlp,  s.  Manufacture,  some- 
thing made  by  any  one;  the  skill  of  a  worker;  the  art 
of  working. 

WoRKMASTER,  Wurk'-ma-stur,  S.    The  performer  of 
any  work. 

Workwoman,  wiirk'-wum-un,  s.    A  woman  skilled  in 

needle-work ;  a  woman  that  works  for  hire. 
Work  YD  AY,  Murk'-e-d«i,  s.    A  day  not  the  sabbath. 

t^r  This  is  a  gross  corruption  of  orkingday ,  and  so 
gross  that  the  use  of  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity. 
World,  wurld,  s.  165.  World  is  the  great  collective 
idea  of  all  bodies  whatever;  system  of  beings;  the  earth, 
the  terraqueous  globe  ;  present  state  of  existence  ;  a  secu- 
lar life;  public  life;  great  multitude;  mankind, an  hyper- 
bolical expression  for  many;  course  of  life;  the  manners 
of  men;  in  the  World,  in  possibility;  for  all  the  World, 
exactly. 

WoRLDLiNESS,  wuiid'-Ic-nes,  s.   Covetousness,  addict- 
edness  to  gain. 

/^ORLDLING,  wui'ld'-ling,  S.  410.  A  mortal  set  upoa 
prolit. 

Worldly,  >vurld'-le,  a.  Secular,  relating  to  this  life, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  lite  to  come;  bent  upon  this 
world ,  not  attentive  to  a  future  state ;  human,  common, 
belonging  to  ihe  world. 
Worldly,  wurld'-le,  ad.  With  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent life. 

Worm,  wfirm,  s.  165.  A  small  harmless  serpent  that 
lives  in  the  earth ;  a  poisonous  serpent ;  animal  bred  in 
the  body ;  the  animal  that  spins  silk ;  grubs  that  gnaw 
wood  and  furniture;  something  tormenting  ;  any  thing  ver- 
miculated  or  turned  round,  any  thing  spiral. 
To  Worm,  wurra,  v.  n.  To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and 
gradually. 

To  Worm,  wurm,  v.  a.    To  drive  by  slow  and  secret 
means. 

WoRMEATEN,  wui'm'-c-tn ,  a.  Gnawed  by  worms ;  old, 
worthless. 

Wormwood,  wurm'-wud,  s.    A  plant. 
Wormy,  wurm'-e,  a.  Full  of  worms. 
Worn,  worn.  Part.  pass,  of  Wear. 
To  Worry,  wur'-re,  v.  a.  165.    To  tear  or  mangle  as 

a  beast  tears  its  prey;  to  harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 
Worse,  wurse,  a.  165.    The  comparative  of  had ; 

more  bad,  more  ill. 
Worse,  wiirse,  ad.    In  a  manner  more  bad. 
The  Worse,  wurse,  s.     The  loss,  not  the  advantage, 

not  the  better ;  something  less  good. 
To  Worse,  wurse,  v.  a.  To  put  to  disadvantage.  Not 
in  use. 

Worship  ,  wiir'-shlp,  s.  165.    Dignity,  eminence,  ex- 
cellence, a  character  ofhonour;  a  term  of  ironical  respect ; 
adoration  ,  religious  act  of  reverence ;  honour,  respect, 
civil  deference  ;  idolatry  of  lovers. 
To  Worship,  wur'-sliip,  v.  a.  To  adore,  to  honour  or 
venerate  with  religious  rites;  to  respect,  to  honour,  to 
treat  with  civil  reverence. 
To  Worship,  wflr'-shlp,  v.  n.    To  perform  acts  of  ad- 
oration, ^  ^     ^  ^ 
Worshipful,  wur'-shlp-ful,  a.    Claiming  respect  by 

any  character  or  dignity  ;  a  term  of  ironical  respect, 
Worshipfully,  wur'-ship-ful-e,  ad.  Respectfully. 
Worshipper,  wfir'-shlp-pur,  s.    Adorer,  one  who  wor- 
ships. 

Worst,  wi'irst,  a.  165.  The  superlative  of  Bad;  most 
bad,  most  ill. 

Yyy  2 


Wood,  wud,  s.  307.    A  large  and  thick  plantation  of 

trees  ;  the  substance  of  trees,  timber. 
'WoODBi\E,  wiid'-bine,  s.  Honeysuckle. 
Woodcock,  M  iid'-kok,  s.  A  bird  of  passage  with  a  long 

bill ;  his  food  is  not  known. 
Wooded,  wud'-ed,  a.    Supplied  with  wood. 
Wooddrink,  wiid'-drink,  s.    Decoction  or  infusion  of 

medical  woods,  as  sassafras. 
Wooden,  wud'-dn ,  a.  103.    Ligneous,  full  of  w  ood 

timber ;  clumsy,  awkward, 
W^OODHOLE,  wud'-hole,  s.  Place  where  wood  is  laid  up 
Woodland,  wud'-land,  s.  Woods,  grounds  covered  with 

wood. 

W^oodlark,  Wild' -lark,  s.  A  melodious  sort  of  wild  lark 
WooDLorsE,  wud'-louse,  s.    The  name  of  an  insect, 
the  millepes. 

W  OODMAN,  wiid'-man,  s.  88.    A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 
WooDMONGER,  wud'-mflng-giu',  s.    A  woodseller. 
W  OODNOTE,  wud'-note,  s.    Wild  musick. 
W^OODKYMPH,  wud'-nlmf,  s.    A  dryad. 
WooDOFFERiNG,  wud'-of-fur-JDg,  s.    Wood  tumt  on 
the  altar. 

Woodpecker,  wud'-pek-kur,  s.    A  bird. 
WooDPiGEON,  w  iid'-pid-jin,  s.    A  wild  pigeon. 
WooDROOF,  wud'-rOof,  s.    An  herb. 
Woodsorrel,  wiid'-s6r-r!l,  s.    A  plant. 
W^ooDWARD,  wud'-Avard,  s.    A  forester. 
Woody,  wud'-e,  a.    Abounding  with  wood;  ligneous, 

consisting  of  wood;  relating  to  woods, 
W  OOER,  woo'-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  courts  a  woman. 
Woof,  AvOof,  s.  The  set  of  threads  that  crosses  the  warp, 

the  weft;  texture,  cloth. 
WooiNGLY,  Avoo'-ing-le,  ad.  410.    Pleasingly,  so  as 

to  invite  stay. 

Wool,  avuI,  s,  307.  The  fleece  of  sheep,  that  which  is 

woven  into  cloth;  any  short  thick  hair. 
W'oOLLEN,  wul'-lin,  a.  99.  102.    Made  of  wool. 
WooLPACK,  wiil'-pak,  I 
W^ooLSACK,  wiil'-sak,  ) 
wool;  the  seat  of  the  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  any 
thing  bulky  without  weight. 
WoOLSTAPLER,  Avul'-sta-plur,  s.  One  who  deals  large- 
ly in  wool ;  one  who  buys  wool ,  and  sorts  it ,  and  then 
sells  it  to  the  clothiers, 

I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  not  in  Johnson,  at 
the  instance  of  a  worthj  friend  of  the  society  called  Quakers, 
(to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  many  valuable 
remarks,)  who  observes  of  the  Woolstaplers.—  "I suppose, 
if  they  were  asked,  would  think  themselves  as  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  Dictionary  as  the  Molecatchers.^'' 
Woolly,  wiil'-le,  a.   Consisting  of  wool;  clothed  with 

wool ;  resembling  wool. 
Word,  wurd,  s.    A  single  part  of  speech;  a  short  dis- 
course; talk,  discourse;  dispute,  verbal  contention;  pro- 
mise; signal,  token:  account,  tidings,  message;  declara- 
tion; aliirniation  ;  scripture;  word  of  God;  the  second 
person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity.   A  scripture  term. 
To  Word,  wurd,  v.  a.    To  express  in  proper  words. 
Wordy,  wurd'-e,  a.    Verbose,  full  of  words. 
Wore,  wore.    The  part,  of  Wear. 

To  W'oRK,  wurk,  v.  n.  Pret.  JForked,  or  Wrought. 
To  labour,  to  travail,  to  toil;  to  be  in  action,  to  be  in  mo- 
tion;  to  act,  to  carry  on  operations;  to  act  as  a  manu- 
facturer; to  ferment;  to  operate,  to  havcelfect;  to  obtain 
by  diligence;  to  act  internally,  to  operate  as  a  purge  or 
other  phjaick;  to  act  as  on  an  object;  to  make  way. 

To  Work,  wurk,  v.  a.  To  make  by  degrees ;  to  labour, 
to  manufacture;  to  bring  by  action  into  any  stale;  to  in- 
lluence  by  successive  impulses;  to  produce,  to  cU'ect;  to 
manage;  to  put  to  labour,  to  exert;  to  embroider  with  a 
needle:  to  Work  out,  to  effect  by  toil ;  to  erase,  to  efface: 
to  Work  up,  to  raise. 

Work,  Mi'irk,  s.  Toil,  labour,  employment;  a  state  of 
labour;  bungling  attempt ;  flowers  or  embroidery  of  the 
needle;  any  tabrick  orcompages  of  art;  acliim,  teat,  deed  ; 
any  thing  made;  management,  treatment;  to  set  on  Work, 
to  employ,  to  engage. 

Worker,  wui'k'-ui*,  s.    One  that  works. 


s.    A  bag  of  wool,  a  bundle  of 
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Worst,  wurst,^  s.  The  most  calamitous  or  wicked  state 
To  Worst,  wQrst,  v.  a.    To  defeat,  to  overthrow 
Worsted,  wuiV-tld,  s.  99.  109.    Woollea  yarn,  wool 
spun. 

Wort,  wurt,  s.  165.    Originally  a  general  name  for  an 

herb ;  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind ;  new  beer,  either  un- 

ferinented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 
Worth,  ysmth,  s.  165.  467.  Price,  value;  excellence, 

virtue  ;  importance,  valuable  quality. 
Worth,  >vi\rf^    a.    Equal  in  price  to,  equal  in  value 

to;  deserving  of;  equal  in  possessions  to. 
Worthily,  Mur'-TH^-I^,  ad.    Suitably,  not  telow  the 

rate  of;  deservedly  :  justly,  not  without  cause. 
A^ORTHIVESS,  wru-'-THe-n6s,  s.    Desert,  excellence, 

dignity,  virtue ;  state  of  being  worthy,  quality  of  deservin/r. 
\V  ORTiiLEss,  wurth  -Us,  a.    Having  no  virtue,  di-nitv 

or  excellence;  having  no  value.  °  ' 

WoRTHLE^sxEss,  yvAtth' -U^-u&s,  s .  Want  of  excellence, 

want  of  dignuy,  want  of  value. 
Worthy,  wiir'-TKe,  a.    Deserving,  such  as  merits; 

va.uabje  noble,  illustrious;  having  worth,  having  virtue : 

suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad,  equal  in valSe  ;  suit' 

able  to  any  ^thing  bad ;  deserving  of  ill. 
W  ORTHY,  M  ur'-THe,  s.    A  man  laudable  for  any  eminent 

quality,  particularly  for  valour. 
To  Wot,  Avot,  v.  n.    To  know,  to  he  aware. 

Mr.  Elphinstou  is  singular  in  pronouncing  this  word  so 
^'.'^M^'^J'     with  /.««;  Mr.Sheri'lan,Mr.Scott,  VV.  John 
ston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  rhyme  it  wiih  not. 
Wove,  wove,    Fret,  and  part.  pass,  of  Weave. 
WovEA,  wo -rn,  103.    The  part.  pass,  of  JVeave. 
Would,  wdd,  320.    The  pret.  of  Will;  it  is  generally 

used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  an  infinitive,  to  which  i 

gives  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood;  was  or  amre 

solved,  wish  or  wished  to  ;  it  is  a  familiar  term  for  wish 

do,  or  to  have.— See  Been. 
Would-be,^  wiid'-bc,  a.    Foolishly  pretended  to  he. 
WouxD,  woond,  or  wound,  s.  315.     A  hurt  given  bv 

violence.  ^ 

The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  though  ffenerallv 
received  among  the  polite  world,  is  certainly  a  capricious 
novelty:  a  novelty  either  generated  by  false  criticism  to 
distinguish  It  Irom  th<'  preterit  of  the  verb  to  2/,mrZ,  of  which 
there  was  not  the  least  danger  of  interference,  see  ^ow)/ :  or 
more  probably  Iroin  an  affectation  of  the  French  sound  of 
this  diphthong,  which,  as  in  pour,  and  some  other  words  we 
hnd  of  late  to  have  prevailed.  The  Stage  is  in  possession 
ot  this  sound,  and  what  Swift  observes  of  newspapers  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  fantastical  words 
may  be  app  led  to  the  Stage,  with  respect  to  new  and  fan' 
tastical  modes  of  pronunciation,  see  Sidi.  That  the  other 
pronunciation  was  the  established  sound  of  this  word  appear' 
Iroin  the  poets,  who  rhyme  it  with  boumL  found,  \round 
and  around,  and  is  still  so  among  the  greatbulk  of  speakers 
who  learn  this  sound  at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn 
It  again  when  they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the  politt 
wor  d.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elphinslon,  adopt 
the  lirst  sound  ot  this  word;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  VV  John- 
ston the  second:  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  but  prefers  the  first ; 
and  though  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Vocabulary,  has  classed 


with  sounf/  and  Jound,  he  says  woond  is' the  common  pro- 
nunciation. I  am,  however,  of  Mr.  Xares's  opinion,  who  sav- 
this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  entirely  banished.  But  where 
18  the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vulffaritv 
by  such  an  expulsion  ?  ^  j 


a.     To  hurt  by 


To  VVoi;.\D,  woond,  or  wound  , 
violence. 

WoxnvD,  wound.^  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  IFind. 
Woi;\DLE8s,  AvOond'-les,  a.    Exempt  from  wounds. 
WoL.NDwoRT,  woond'-wilrt,  s.    A  plant. 
Wrack,  riik  ,  s.    Properly  fTrcck.    Destruction  of  a 

ship;  rum,  destruction.— See  Shipwreck. 
To  Wrack,  ink,  v.  a.  474.    To  destroy  in  the  water, 

to  wreck;  it  seems  ia  Milton  to  mean,  to  rock,  to  shake; 

to  torture,  to  tomicMit. 
To  VVra\c;lk,  ri\n<r'-'^l,  v.  n.  405. 

to  quarrel  perversely. 
Wra\clk,  rnn};'-{^l,  s.    A  quarrel,  a  perverse  dispute. 
Wkanglek,  rang'-gl-fir,  s.    \  perverse,  peevish,  dis- 

pul:itivc  man. 

To  Wlnxt,  rap,  v.  a.  474.     To  roll  together,  to  com 


Fhrnwn'rf.?..,  ."  to  cover  With  Something  rolled  Of 

thrown  round;  to  comprise,  to  contain;  to  Wrap  up  to 
involve  totally;  to  transport,  to  put  in  ecstasy  ^  ^' 
td^  Ihis  word  is  often  pronounced  ron,  rhyminff  with  fon 
even  by  speakers  much  atove  the  vulgar.  They  ha^coi?- 
ino'\''^'\'^'-\''  'nakes  the  a  broad,  and  do  not 

attend  to  the  intervening  r,  which  bears  the  power  of  theT 
and  necess^arily  preserves  the  a  in  its  short  Italian  sound.  Mr! 
^^ri^^"'^^.""-,  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry 
and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  1  have  done.  ^' 

Wrapper,  rap'-pdr,  s.  98. 

which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 
Wrath,  roth,  or  rath,  s.  474.    Anger,  fury,  rage. 

tSr  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  by  far  the  more 
usual,  but  the  l^i^^^t^is  niore  analogical.  The  w  has  no  power 
*  °  °" "    the  preceding  word. 


done. 

One  who  wraps  ;  that  in 


over  the  a,  for  the  same  reason  as 


To  dispute  peevishly, 


reke,  v.  a.  Old  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
To  revenge;  to  execute  any  violent  design. 


A  want  ot  attending  to  thi.s,  and,  perhaps,  confounding  thig 
word  with  the  obsolete  adjective  ?zjrotA,  are  the  reasons  of  the 
present  currency  of  this  erroneous  pronunciation.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, .Mr.  .Scott,  VV  .  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  \ares,  and 
Mr  Smitli,  adopt  the  first  sound;  and  Mr.  Perry  alone  the 
last;  but  in  a  case  where  analogy  is  so  clear,  his  authority 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  outvveiirh  them  all. 
Wrathful,  roi/i'-ful,  or  nith'-fui,  a.  Angry,  furious, 
raging.  ' 

Wrathfully,  rot/i'-ful-e,  or  ratA'-fdl-le,  ad.  Furious- 
ly, passionately. 

Wrathless,  roth'-les,  or  rath'-les,  a.    Free  from 

anger. 
To  Wreak 

JFroke.  ^      

.  ^  diphthongln  'this  word  has  the'somid  Ihav'e  given 
It,  in  Sherioau,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perry, 
Smith,  and  Barclay.  ' 

Wreak  ,  reke ,  s.  474.     Revenge ,  vengeance :  passion, 
furious  fit. 

Wreakful,  reke'-ful,  a.    Revengeful,  angry. 
Wreath,  ref/t,  or  rcTne,  s.  467.  Any  thing  curled  or 
twisted;  a  garland,  a  chaplet. 

^5=  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  first,  because  I  think  it  so  much  more 
agreeable  10  analogy  than  the  second.  Nouns  and  verbs 
spelled  alike  an.  ending  with  a  hissing  consonant,  seem 
throughout  the  whole  language  to  be  distinguished  from  ench 
other  by  the  former  giving  the  sharp,  and  the  latter  the  flat 
sound  to  the  consonant.  See  Principles,  No.  437.  4(j7.  499. 

To  Wreath,  rcTHE,  V.  a.    Pret.   Wreathed.  Part, 
pass.   Ureathed,  W reathen.   To  curl,  to  twist,  to  con- 
volve;  to  interweave,  to  entwine  one  in  another;  to  encircle 
as  a  garland ;  to  encircle  as  with  a  garland. 
Wreathy,  re' 
Wre 


cr. 


THe,  a.    Spiral,  curled,  twisted, 
rok,  s.  474.    Destruction  by  being  driven  on 
rocks  or  shallows  at  sea ;  dissolution  by  violence;  ruin, 
destruction.— See  Shipwreck.  ' 
Mr  Sheridan  alone  has  giventhe  sound  of  a  to  the  e  in 
this  word  ;  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Mr.  Smith, ^pronounce  it  as  1  have  done. 
To  Wreck,  rek,  v.  a.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks 

or  sands ;  to  ruin. 
To  Wreck,  rek 
V¥reiv,  ren,  s 

To  WRE^CH 


V.  n.    To  suffer  wreck. 
474.    A  small  bird. 

rensh,  v.  a.    To  pull  by  violence ;  to 

wrest,  to  iorce ;  to  sprain,  to  distort. 

Wre\ch,  rcn^^h,  s.  474.  A  violent  pull  or  twist;  a  sprain. 
To  Wrest,  rht,  v.  a.    To  twist  by  violence,  to  extort 

by  writhing  or  force;  to  distort,  to  writhe,  to  force. 
Wrest,  rest,  s.  474.    Distortion,  violence. 
Wrester,  res'-tur,  s.    He  who  wrests. 
To  Wrestle,  res'-sl,  v.  n.  472.   To  contend  who  shall 

throw  the  other  down ;  to  struggle,  to  contend. 
Wrestler,  res'-Itir,  s.  98.  One  who  wrestles,  one  who 

profes.ses  the  athletick  art;  one  who  contends  in  wrestling. 
Wretch,  rStsli,  s.     A  miserable  mortal ;  a  m  orthless 

horry  creature;  it  is  used  by  way  of  slight  ironical  pity 

or  contempt. 

Wretched,  rf'tsh'-6d,  a.  366.    Miserable,  unhappy; 

calaniilouH,  afllictive;  sorry,  pitiful,  paltry,  worthless; 

d<;spicablc,  iiatefully  conleinpiible. 
Wretchedly,  retsli'-Cd  le,  ad.  Miserably,  unhappily; 

mcajily,  despicably. 
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YEA 

pound  313  —  thin  466,  this  4(19. 


To  put  in  a  quick 
A  workman,  an  artificer. 


Wretchedness,  retsh'-ed-nes.  s.  Misery,  unhappiness 

at"tii<*teil  state;  pitifuliiess,  despicableness. 
To  Wriggle,  rig'-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  move  to  and  fro 

with  short  motions. 

To  Wriggle,  rlg'-gl,  v.  a.  474 

reciprocating  motion. 
Wright,  rite,  s.  293.  474 

a  maker,  a  manufacturer. 
To  Wring,  ring,  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part.  pass.  JFringcd 

and  JFrung.    To  tvrist,  to  turn  round  by  violence;  to 

force  out  of  any  body  by  contortion ;  to  squeeze,  to  press; 

to  writhe,  to  pinch;  to  force  by  violence,  to  extort;  to 
Miarass,  to  disiress,  to  torture;  to  distort,  to  turn  to  a 

wrong  purpose ;  to  persecute  with  extortion. 

To  W^RiNG,  ring,  u.  n.  474.    To  writhe  with  anguish. 
Wringer,  ring'-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  squeezes  the  water 
out  of  clothes. 

Wrinkle,  ringk'-kl,  s.  405.  Corrugation  or  furrow  of 
the  skin  in  the  face;  any  roughness. 

To  Wrinkle,  ringk'-kl,  v.  a.  To  corrugate,  to  con- 
tract into  furrows ;  to  make  rough  or  uneven. 

Wrist,  rist,  s.  474.  The jointby  which  thehandis joined 
to  the  arm. 

Wristband,  rist'-band,  s.  The  fastening  of  the  shirt 
at  the  hand. 

Writ,  rit,  S.  474.  Any  thing  written,  Scripture.  This 
sense  is  now  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  Bible.  A  judi- 
cial process ;  a  legal  instrument. 

Writ,  rit.    The  pret.  of  JFrite. 

To  Write,  rite,  v.  a.  Pret.  fFrit  or  Wrote.  Part, 
pass.  JFritten,  JFrit,  or  Wrote.  To  express  by  means 
of  letters  ;  to  engrave,  to  impress ;  to  produce  as  an  author ; 
to  lell  by  letter. 

To  Write,  rite,  v.  n.  474.    To  perform  the  act  of 
writing:  to  play  the  author;  to  tell  in  books;  to  send  let 
ters ;  to  call  one's  self,  to  be  entitled,  to  use  the  style  of; 
to  compose,  to  form  compositions. 

Writer,  ri'-tflr,  s.  98.  One  who  practisea  the  art  of 
writing;  an  author. 

To  Writhe,  tIthe,  v.  a.  467.  To  distort,  to  deform 
with  distortion ;  to  twist  with  violence ;  to  wrest,  to  force 
by  violence ;  to  twist. 

To  Writhe,  riTHe,  v.  n.  To  be  convolved  with  agony 
or  torture. 

Writing,  rl'-ting,  s.  410.  A  legal  instrument;  a  com- 
posure, a  book;  a  written  paper  ot  any  kind. 

Writingmasteb,  rl'-tlng-miis'-tur,  s.  One  who  teaches 
to  write. 

Written,  rit'-tn,  a.  103.  The  part.  pass,  of  Write. 

Wrong,  rong,  s.  An  injury,  a  designed  or  known  detri- 
ment; errour,  not  right, 

W^RONG,  rong,  a.  474.  Not  morally  right,  not  agree 
able  to  propriety  or  truth ;  not  physically  right,  uutit,  un- 
suitable. 

Wrong,  rong,  ad.    Not  rightly,  amiss. 
To  Wrong,  rong,  v.  a.    To  injure,  to  use  unjustly. 
Wrongdoer,  rong'-doo-ur,  s.    An  injurious  person. 
Wronger,  rong'-ur,  s.  98.  409.  He  that  injures,  he 
that  does  wrong. 

Wrongful,  rong'-fiil,  a.    Injurious,  unjust. 
Wrongfully,  rong'-ful-e,  ad.  Unjustly. 
Wronghead,  rong'-hed, 
Wroi\gheaded,  rong-lied'-Sd 
understanding. 

Wrongly,  rong'-le,  ad.    Unjustly,  amiss. 
Wronglessly,  rong'-les-Ie,  ad.  Without  injury  to  any. 
Wrote,  rote.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Write. 
Wroth,  rot^,  o.  Angry.  Out  of  use.  —See  Wrath. 

Wrought,  rawt,  319.  393.  The  pret  and  part.  pass, 
as  it  seems,  of  Work.  Effected,  performed;  influenced, 
prevailed  on  ;  produced,  caas<;d  ;  worked,  laboured  ;  gained, 
attained;  operated;  worked;  actuated;  manufactured; 
formed;  excited  by  degrees;  guided,  managed;  agitated, 
disturbed. 

Wrung,  rung.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Wring, 


Wry,  rl,  a.  474.  Crooked,  deviating  from  the  right 
direction;  distorted;  wrung,  perverted,  wrested. 

To  Wry,  rl,  v.  n.  To  be  contorted  and  writhed,  to 
deviate  from  the  ri^i.t  direction. 


a.    Having  a  perverse 


X. 

X,  says  Johnson,  in  a  letter  which,  though  found  in 

Saxon  words,  Ijegins  no  word  in  the  ICnglish  !a\iguagc. 

jcj-  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  words  from  the  Greek, 
where  it  is  initial,  it  is  always  pronounced  like  Z.  For  the 
true  pronun<^iation  of  this  letter,  wheu  medial  or  linal  in 
English  words  ,  see  Principles,  No.  4fi7. 
Xerocollyrium,  ze-ro-koi-Mr'-re-um,  s.  A  dry  plaster 

for  sore  eyes. 

Xerodes,  ze-ro'-dez,  s.  Any  tumour  attended  with 
dryness. 

Xeromirum,  zer-o-mi'-runi,  s.  503.  A  drying  ointment. 

Xerophagy,  ze-rof-a-je,  s.  518.  The  eating  of  dry 
meats,  a  sort  of  fast  among  the  primitive  Christians. 

Xerophthalmy,  ze-rap'-^/^al-me,  s.  A  dry  red  sore- 
ness or  itching  in  the  eyes ,  without  any  dropping  or 
swelling. 

Xerotes,  ze-ro'-tez,  s.  503.  A  dry  habit  or  disposi- 
tion of  body. 

XiPHiAS,  zit'-e-as,  s.  The  sword  fish ;  also  a  comet  shaped 
like  a  sword. 

Xiphoides,  ze-foe'-dez,  s.  The  pointed  swordlike  car- 
tilage or  gristle  of  the  breast  bone. 

Xylobalsamuji,  zi-16-^bar-sa-mum,  s.  The  wood  of 
the  balsam  tree. 

Xyster,  zls'-tur,  s.  A  surgeon's  instrument  to  scrape 
and  shave  boues  with. 


Yacht,  yot,  s.  356.  A  small  ship  for  carrying  passengers. 

tZr'  This  word  is  pronounced  as  I  have  marked  it,  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  l\ares, 
and  Mr.  Smith;  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  it r/at,  rhyming  it 
with  hat;^  and  Mr.  Barclay  yaut,  rhyming  with  nought. 
Yam,  yam,  s.    A  root  that  grows  in  America  and  the 

South- Sea  Islands. 
Yard,  yard,  s.  78.  Enclosed  ground  adjourning  to  a  house ; 

a  measureof  three  i'eet ;  the  supports  of  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
Y'^ARE,  yare,  a.    Ready,  dexterous,  eager. 
Y^ARELY,  yare'-le,  ad.    Dexterously,  skilfully. 
Yarn,  yarn,  s.  78.    Spun  wool,  woollen  thread. 
Y  arrow,  yar'-ro,  s.  81.    A  plant  which  grows  wild  on 

dry  banks,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 
Yawl,  yawl,  s.  219.  A  little  vessel  belonging  to  a  ship, 

for  convenience  of  passing  to  and  from  it. 
To  Yawn,  yawn,  v.  n.  219.  To  gape,  to  have  the  mouth 
opened  involuntarily;  to  open  wide;  to  express  desire  by 
yawning. 

Yawn,  yawn,  s.    Oscltation ;  gape,  hiatus. 
Y^AWNiNG,  yawn'-ing,  a.  410.  Sleeping,  slumbering. 
YcLAD,  e-klad'.  Part,  for  Clad.  Clothed. 
Y^CLEPED,  e-klc[)t',  a.  Called,  termed,  named. 
Ye,  ye.    The  solemn  nominative  plural  of  Thou. 
Yea,  ye,  ad.  227.  Yes. 

i:5r  Mr. Sheridan,  Mr. Scott,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  na//, /la?/, 
etc.  But  Steele  or  Brightland,  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  T/ic  new 
Art  of  Spelling  in  Qiieen  Anne's  time.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr. 
Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the  pronoun  ye.  Though  so  many 
are  against  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  latter 
mode  the  best;  first,  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  general 
sound  of  the  diphthong;  next,  as  it  isuiore  related  to  its  fami- 
liar substitute  yes;  and  lastly,  unless  my  memory  greatly 
fails  me,  because  it  is  always  so  pronounced  when  contrasted 


YEO 

t5-  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fdU  83,  fat  81 

with  naif:  as  in  that  precept  ofthe  Gospel,  "Lict  your  com- 
municatiou  be  yea,  Tjea,  and  naij,  nay.'-'- 
To  Yeax,  jene,  v.  n.  227.    To  bring  young.  Used  of 
sheep. 

Yeaxlinc,  yene -lin^,  s.  410.  The  young  of  sheep 
Year,  yere,  s.  227.    Twelve  months;  it  is  often  use 
without  a  plural  termination;  in  the  plural 

a.  410.    Being  a  year  old 
Annual,  happening  every  year, 
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YOK 


me  93,  met  95  —  pine  105,  pin  107  —  no  162,  move  164, 


plurally 

old  age 
Yearling,  yerc'-ling, 
Yearly,  yere'-le,  a. 

lasting  a  year. 
Yearly,  yere'-le,  ad. 
To  Yearn,  yern,  v.  n 

uneasiness. 
To  Yearn,  yern,  v.  a 


Annually. 

234.    To  feel  great  internal 


To  griefe,  to  vex. 
Y'elk,  yelk,  s.  (Gealkcwe,  yellow,  Saxon.)  The  yellow 
part  of  the  egg. 

fzr  It  is  comjnonly  pronounced ,  says  Johnson,  and  ofte 
written  \olk.   To  vhich  we  may  add,  that  when  the  word 
is  so  written,  the  /  is  silent,  and  the  word  pronounced  ijokt 
But  Johnson  seems  justly  to  have  preferred  the  former  mod 
of  writing  and  pronouncing  this  word,  as  more  agreeable 
both  to  etymology  and  the  best  usage. 
To  \ell,  yell,  v.  n.  To  cry  out  with  honour  and  agony 
Yell,  yell,  s.    A  cry  of  horrour. 
Yellow,  yel'-lo,  a.  Being  of  a  bright  glaring  colour 

as  gold. 

t^-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  TVares ,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  yalloiv,  rhyimn^ 
with  tallow.  But  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  preserve  the  e  in  its  pure  sounds,  and  rhyme  the 
word  w  ith  mellow.  The  latter  mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
the  best,  both  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  best 
usage-,  for  I  am  much  deceived  if  the  former  pronunciation 
do  not  border  closely  on  the  vulgar. 

Yellowboy,  yel'-lo-boe,  s.  A  gold  coin.  A  very  low 
word. 

Yellowhammer,  yer-Io-ham-mar,  s.    A  bird. 
Y'ellomish,  yel'-lo-Ish,  a.    Approaching  to  yellow. 
Yellowishxess,  yCl'-lo-ish-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  ap 
proaching  to  yellow. 

Y  ellowness,  yel'-lo-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  yel- 
low, it  is  used  in  Shakespeare  for  jealousy. 

Y^ELLOWS,  yel'-loze,  s.    A  disease  in  horses. 

To  Yelp,  yelp,  v.  n.  To  bark  as  a  beagle  hound  after 
his  prey. 

Yeoman,  yo -man,  s.  260.    A  man  of  a  small  estate  in 
land,  a  farmer,  a  gentleman  farmer ;  itsee.ms  to  have  been 
anciently  a  kind  of  ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers, 
whence  we  have  \eomen  of  the  guard  ;  it  was  probably  a 
freeholder  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 
jrj"  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  derivations  of  this 
word,  but  seems  most  to  approve  of  that  from  g^af'man  in  the 
old  Frisick,  signifying  a  countryman  or  villager;  and  this 
word  is  derived  farther  by  Junius  from  the  Greek  yala 
yaXt],  YV,  ^vhich  he  tells  us  does  not  only  signify  the  earth 
in  genera!,  but  any  great  portion  of  land.  Skinner  says  it  may 
be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  getnaene,  or  the  Teutonic 
gemein,  a  common  man,  or  one  of  the  commonalty ;  or  from 
eoweman,  a  shepherd;  from  goodman,  an  appellation  given 
to  inferior  people;  from  g^er/m/io,  a  companion  ;  fromg^eong- 
man,  a  young  man;  from  jeman,  an  ordinary  man,  or  any 
body,  like  the  Spanish /i/rfa/^o ;  but  he  prefers  its  derivation 
Irom  the  Anglo-Saxon  guma,  a  painful  or  laborious  man. 

JJut  however  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in  the  deri 
valion  of  this  word,  orthoepisis  arc  notices  different  in  their 
pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Coote, 
(author  of  the  Elements  of  Grammar,)  Steele's  Grammar, 
(published  in  Queen  Anne's  time,)  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  w  ith  the  diphthong  short,  as  if 
written  it'-.mman  ;  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  it  as  if  written 
yunimau  ;  Mr.  Elphinston,  (who  quotes  Langham,  the  famous 
relormer  of  orthography  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  lime,  for  the 
same  pronunciation,)  sounds  the  eo  like  ec :  and  I)r.  Jones 
the  author  ot  the.  New  Art  of  Spcllivfr  iu  Queen  Anne's 
time.  pioiioiiiiccH  it  in  the  same  manner.  To  which  we  may 
add  Hen  Jonnoii ,  who  Hays,  that  tjeonian,  ■people^  and 
panlfi,  Mere  triu  r  written  tjrnian,  peple,  jepardti.  But  VV. 
Johnston,  Mr.  I'erry,  Enlick,  and  Fry,  pronounce  the  «o  like 
long  onen  o.  as  if  wrilien and  this  last  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  received  pronMnciati<.n.  It  is  (hat  m  liich  we  con- 
slaiitly  hear  applied  to  the  Kintr's  body  guard,  and  itis  that 
uhich  has  always  been  the  proiiiincialion  on  ihe  Stage  -  an 
aulhority  which,  iu  thiu  case,  may  not,  perhaps,  improperly 


be  called  the  best  echo  of  (he  public  voice.  I  well  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Garrick  pronounce  the  word  in  this  manner,  in 
a  speech  in  Ring  Lear:  "  Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a  madman  a 
gentleman,  or  a  yomanS^" 

260.    The  collective  body 


To  throw  out  or  move  with  a 


the  affir- 


yoi 

Yeomanry,  yo -raan-re, 

of  yeomen. 
To  Yerk,  yerk,  v.  a. 

spring.  ^ 

Ierk,  yerk,  s.    A  quick  motion. 
To  Yern,  yern,  v.  a.  —  See  l  earn. 
Yes,  yis,  ad.  101.    A  term  of  affirmation; 

mative  particle  opposed  to  ]So. 

izr  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slenderer  sound 
than  what  is  authorised  by  the  orthography;  but  e  audi  are 
frequently  interchangeable,  and  few  changes  can  be  better 
established  than  this.  W.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Perry  are  the  only 
orthoepists  who  give  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  that  do  not 
mark  this  change;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Wares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  New  Art  of 
Spelling,  confirm  this  change,  and  rhyme  it  withAis6,7ni8», 
Jiiiss,  etc.  — See  Been  and  l/espatch. 
Yest,  yest,  S.  The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer  in 
fermentation,  barm;  the  spume  on  a  troubled  sea. 
{^r  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  properly  spelled  this  wordyesf, 
from  the  Saxon  ^est,  and  not  yeast  as  we  sometimes  see  it; 
and  this  spelling  decides  its  pronunciation.  Dr.  Jones  spells 
it  yeast,  and  gives  the  diphthong  its  long  sound;  Mr.  IXares 
pronounces  the  w  ord  in  the  same  manner,  but  spells  it  yest 
Or.  Kenrick  spells  it  yest,  but  rhymes  it  with  mist;  Mr. 
Barclay  pronounces  it  yeest ;  Mr.  Perry  writes  it  yeast  and 
yest;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Smith,  write  it 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  done,  and  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done; 
think  not  only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  which  forbids 


and 


us  to  pronounce  e  Jong,  when  followed  by  st  in  the  same 
syllable,  see  Lest,  but,  if  1  mistake  not,  more  consonant  to 
polite  usage.  The  vulgar  do  not  only  pronounce  the  diphthong 
long,  but  sink  the  y,  and  reduce  the  word  to  east. 
Yesty,  yes'-te,  a.  Frothy,  spumy. 
Yester,  yes'-tur,  a.  Being  next  before  the  present  day. 
Yesterday,  yes'-tur-da,  s.  The  day  last  pastthenext 
day  before  to-day. 

itr  Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is  allowably  worn 
into  the  somewhat  easier  sound  of  «/is,lhere  is  no  reason  that 
yesterday  should  adopt  the  same  change;  and  (hough  I  can- 
not pronounce  this  change  vulgar,  since  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott  have  adopted  it,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  regular  sound  given  by  W.  John- 
ston as  the  more  correct,  and  agreeable  to  the  best  usage. 
Yesternight,  yes'-tur-nite,  s.    The  night  before  this 

night. 

Yet,  yet,  conj.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  however. 

i:^'  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed  by  incorrect 
speakers  into  i;  but  though  this  change  is  agreeable  to  the 
best  and  most  established  usage  in  the  word  yes ;  in  yet  it 
is  the  mark  of  incorreclnesss,  and  vulgarity. 

Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives  any  coun- 
tenance to  this  incorrectness ,  by  admitting  it  as  a  second 
pronunciation;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  regular  sound  only. 
\et,  yet,  ad.    Beside,  over  and  above;  still,  the  state 
still  remaining  the  same;  once  again;  at  this  time,  so 
soon,  hitherto,  with  a  negative  before  it ;  at  least;  it  notes 
increase  or  extension  of  thesenseofthe  wordsto  whichitis 
joined  ;^still,  in  a  new  degree  ;  even,  after  all;  hitherto. 
Yew,  yoo,  s.    A  tree  of  tough  wood. 
To  Yield,  yeeld,  v.  a.  275.    To  produce,  to  give  ia 
return  for  cultivation  or  labour;  to  produce  in  general; 
to  atlord,  to  exhibit;  to  give  as  claimed  of  right ;  to  allow, 
to  concede;  to  emit,  to  expire;  to  resign,  to  give  up;  to 
surrender. 

To  Yield,  yeeld,v.n.  Togiveupthe  contest, to  submit ; 
to  comply  with  any  person;  to  comply  with  things;  to 
concede,  to  admit,  to  allow,  not  to  deny;  to  give  place  as 
inferior  in  excellence  or  any  other  quality, 
ielder,  yeel(l'-dr,  s.    One  who  yields. 
Yoke,  yoke,  s.    The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
draught  oxen;  a  mark  of  ser\itndc,  slavery;  a  chain,  a 
link,  a  bond  ;  a  couple,  two,  a  pair. 
To  \0KE,  yoke,  v.  a.   To  bind  by  a  yoke  or  carriage; 
to  join  or  couple  with  another;  to  enslave,  to  subdue;  to 
restrain,  to  coiiline. 
Yoke-elm,  yoke'-^Im,  s.    A  tree. 
Yokefellow,  y»>ke'-lel-lo. 


\  OK  KM  A  TE,  y  oke'-nuitc, 
mate,  fellow. 


$.    Compauioa  in  labour; 


YOU  (  543  )  ZOD 

n6r        ii5t  163  — tube  171,  tib  172,  b^ill  173  —  6il  299— p6iind  313  — tWn  466,  thIs  4G9. 


Yolk,  yoke,  s.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 
Vox,  yon,  ^  ^    ^  J 
Yo:sDER,  yon'-di'ir,  98.) 


See  Yelk 
Being  at  a  distance  within 


CJ-  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  wort!  in  London, 
as  if  written  yander.  This  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 
"iORE,  yore,  ad.    Long;  of  old  time,  long  ago. 
You,  yOO,  pron.  8.  315.     The  oblique  case  of  Ye 

it  is  used  in  the  nominative  ;  it  is  the  ceremonial  word  for 

the  second  person  singular,  and  is  always  used,  except  in 

solemn  language. 

^  Avery  common  errour  in  reading  and  speaking,  arises 
from  pronouncing  the  personal  pronoun  you  in  the  manner, 
whether  it  is  in  the  nominative  or  in  an  oblique  case.  It  is 
certain  that  you  and  my  when  they  are  contradistinguished 
from  other  pronouns,  and  consequently  empliatical,  are  always 
pronounced  with  their  full  open  sound,  rhyming  with  view 
and  high ;  but  it  is  as  certain ,  if  we  observe  correct  pro- 
nunciation, that  when  they  are  not  emnhalical  by  being  op 
posed  to  other  words,  and  do  not  take  the  lead  in  a  sentence, 
they  are  sounded  like  ye  and  me;  rhyming  with  sea.  Thus, 
for  example,  "  lou  told  him  all  the  truth."  Here  the  word 
you  IS  a  nominative  case,  that  is,  it  goes  before  the  word 
denoting  action,  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  full  and 
open  so  as  to  rhyme  with  view.  In  this  .sentence  also,  "  He 
told  you  before  he  told  any  one  else."  The  word  you  is  in 
the  oblique  case,  or  comes  after  the  word  denoting  action; 
but  as  it  is  emphatical  by  being  contradistinguished  from 
any  one  else,  it  preserves  its  full  open  sound  as  before.  But 
jn  the  sentence,  "Though  he  told  you,  he  had  no  right  to  tell 
you:  Here  the  pronoun  you  is  in  the  oblique  case,  or  follows 
the  word  denoting  action,  and  having  no  distinctive  empha- 
sis invariably  falls  into  the  sound  of  the  antiquated  form  of 
this  pronoun,  ye,  and  as  if  written,  "Though  he  told  we,  he 
had  no  right  to  tell  ye."  —See  the  word  il/y. 
^  Perhaps  it  was  this  pronunciation  of  the  pronoun  you  when 
m  an  oblique  case,  which  induced  Shakespeare  and  Milto 
sometimes  to  write  it  ye,  though,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes 
very  ungrammatically : 

"The  more  shame  for  ye,  holy  men  I  thought  ye." 

Henry  J  UI. 

"His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both." 

Milton's  Par.  Lost.,  II.  v.  T84. 

YoUTVG,  yung,  a.     Being  in  the  first  part  of  life,  not 

"1,  '  '  ^^eak;  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  veset 

able  life.  ° 

YouxG,  yun 

lectively. 
YouiVGiSH,  yung'-!sb,  a 
Yor\GLi\G,  yung'-ling 

first  part  of  life. 

^  weakly^'  Early  in  life;  ignorantly 

Youngster,  yung'-stiir,  \ 

You:vKER,  yangk'-ur,98.f         Ludicrously ,  a  young 
person. 

Your,  ySor,  pron.  Belonging  to  you.  Yours  is  used  whe 
the  substantive  goes  before  or  is  understood ,  as ,  this  is 
lour  book,  this  book  19  Yours. 

nrl^nim*"'"  ^'""xll^  "f 3^  ""^^r  the  Same  predicament  as  the 
pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  upon  this  word,  it  is 
ahvajs  pronounced  full  and  open  ,  like  the  noun  ewer;  as 
ihe  moment  1  had  read  Your  letter  I  sat  down  to  writf 
Mine;  but  vvhen  it  is  not  emphatical,  it  generally  sinks  into 
yur  exactly  like  the  last  syllable  of /a«;-yer;  as,  "  I  had 
just  answered  yur  lirst  letter  as  yur  last  arrived."  Here  i 
we  were  to  say  "I  had  just  answered  your  first  letter'a 
your  last  arrived,"  with  your  sounded  fuH  and  open  like  eiver 


S.  311.    The  offspring  of  animals  col 


381.  Somewhat  young. 
S.  410.    Any  creature  in  the 


V  'i"  I^^mm'.'"'"*'/  «^"tence,  every  delicate  ear 'would  Ve  of- 
i  i^"  sound  of  the  possessive  pronoun  7your 

always  takes  place  when  it  is  used  to  signify  any  species  of 
IZIV^^  or  things  in  an  ndeterminate  selise."^  Thus  Addison 
speaking  „f  those  metaphors  which  professional  men  most 
commonly  fall  into,  says,  "  Your  men  of  business  usuaHv 

%7ctlTor"Z!l!L^'''''^^^^^^ 

Yourself,  y&r-sW',  s.  You,  even  you;  ye,  not  others 
ii^Jf^  pronunciation  of  your  in  this  word  isacoiiiirma- 
tion  of  the^observations  on  the  foregoing  word 
Youth,  youth  s.    The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  child 
hood  and  adolescence;  a  young  man;  young  men. 

n'Tr'rr'  ^^'V'^^^ «•  Young;  suitable  to  the  first 
part  of  life;  vigorous  as  in  youth 

louTiiFULLY  y^th'-fM-^,  ad.' In  a  youthful  manner. 

louTHY,  yooe/i-e,  a.  381.  Young,  youthful. 


Z. 

For  the  true  Name  of  this  Letter,  see  Principles,  No.  424. 

Zany,  za'-ne,  «.  One  employed  to  raise  laughter  by  his 
gestures,  actions,  and  speeches,  a  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon. 
Zeal,  zele,  s.  Passionate  ardour  for  any  person  or  cause. 
Zealot,  zel'-ut,  or  ze'-lat,  s.  2o5.    One  passionately 
ardent  in  any  cause.  Generally  used  in  dinpraise. 

There  are  few  words  better  continued  by  authority  iu 
their  departure  from  the  sound  of  their  simple  than  this  and 
the  following  word.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  are  th(;  only  lexico- 
graphers who  (if  we  may  lodge  by  the  position  of  the  accent) 
give  the  long  sound  to  this  w  ord,  asini;ea/;  and  even  these 
give  the  short  sound  to  zealous.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both  sounds 
to  both  words,  but  prefers  the  short  sound  by  placing  it  lirst* 
but  Mr.  Elphiuston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  give' 
both  these  words  the  short  sound.  As  the  word  zealous  may 
either  come  from  the  Latin  zelus,  (or  rather  :.elosus,)  or  be 
a  formative  of  our  own  from  zeal,  as  villanous,  libellous, 
etc.  from  villain,  /i6eZ,  etc.  analogy  might  very  allowably  be 
pleaded  for  the  long'  soun  l  of  the  diphlhona:;  and  if  custom 
were  less  decided,.!  should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  it ;  but 
as  propriety  of  pronunciation  may  be  called  a  compound  ratio 
ot  usage  and  analogy,  the  short  sound  must  in  this  case  be 
called  the  proper  one.  —See  Knowledge,  and  Principles, 

Zealous,  zel'-fls,  or  ze'-lus,  a. 
any  cause. 

Zealously,  zel'-us-le,  or  ze'-liis-le,  ad. 
sionate  ardour. 


Ardently  passionate  ia 
With  pas- 


Zealousness,  zel'-us-nes,  or  ze -lus-nes,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  zealous. 

Zechin,  tshe-keen',  s.  A  gold  coin  worth  ahout  nine 
shillings  sterling. 

Zed,  zed,  or  iz'-zurd,  s.  The  name  of  the  letter  Z,  the 
last  of  the  English  alphabet. 

Tvi^.^""^        proper  name  of  this  letter  see  Principles, 

No.  183.  *  ' 

Zenith,  ze'-nli^j 
the  nadir. 


S.    The  point  overhead  opposite  to 


{5-  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  ,  till  I  was  told  that  mathematicians  generally  made 
the  first  syllable  short.  Upon  consulting  our  orthoepists ,  I 
lind  all  who  have  the  word,  and  who  give  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels,  make  the  e  Jong,  except  Entick.  Thus  Sheridan, 
Kenrick,  Scott,  Buchanan,  VV.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce 
it  long ;  and  if  this  majority  were  not  so  great  andso  respect- 
able, the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  ought  to  decide 
See  Principles,  No.  544.  See  Clef  and  Construe. 
Zephyr,  zef'-fgr,  543.  i 

Zephyrus.  zgr-fer-i\s,  (  "^^'^  P"^" 


tically  any  calm  soft  wind. 

Zest,  zest,  s.  The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed  into  wine  ; 

a  relish,  a  taste  added. 
To  Zest,  zest,  v.  a.    To  heighten  by  an  additional 
relish. 

Zetetick,  ze-tet'-!k,  a.  509.  Proceeding  by  inquiry. 
Zeugma,  zug'-ma,  s.  92.    A  figure  in  grammar,  when 
a  verb  agreeing  with  divers  nouns,  or  an  adjective  with 
divers  substantives,  is  referred  to  one  expressly,  and  to  the 
other  by  supplement,  as,  Lust  overcame  shame,  Boldnesa 
fear,  and  Madness  reason. 
Zigzag,  zig'-zilg-,  s.  Any  thing  composed  of  short  turns. 
tSr  This  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  formation,  but,  like  others 
f  the  same  kind,  very  expressive ,  and  frequently  used  by 
the  best  authors.  Pope  has  very  happily  exemplified  the  use  of 
it  in  his  Dunciad,  where  he  says  : 

"Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 
"Much  future  ode  and  abdicated  play; 
"  Nonsense  precipitate  like  running  lead, 
lhat  shpp'd  through  cracks  and  zig-zags  of  the  head." 

Dunciad,  I.  v.  121. 
Zigzag,  zig'-zag,  a.  Having  many  short  turnings ;  turn- 
ing this  way  and  that. 
Zinc,  zingk,  s.  408.    A  semi-metal  of  a  brilliant  white 
colour  approaching  to  blue. 

ZoDiACK,  z6'-de-ak,  or  zo'-je-ak,  s.  293,  294.  376. 


zoo  (  544  ) 

tSr  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fat  81—  me  93,  mU  95 

The  track  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs,  a  great  circle 
of  the  sphere,  coutaiuing  the  tvreh  e  signs. 

Zo\£,  zone,  s.    A  girdle ;  a  division  of  the  earth. 
ZooGRAPHER,  zo'-og'-gra-fur,  s.    One  who  descrihes 

the  nature,  properties,  and  forms  of  animals. 
ZooGRAPHY,  zu  og'-g-ra-fe,  s.  518.     A  description  of 

the  forms,  natures,  and  properties  of  animals. 

Zoology,  zo-6l'-l6-je,  s.  518.    A  treatise  concerning 

living  creatures. 
ZoorHYTE,  zo'-6-fite,  s.  156.    Certain  vegetables  or 


ZOO 

pine  105,  pin  107  --  no  162,  move  164. 

substances  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  vegetables! 
and  animals. 

ZooPHORiCK ,  z6-o-for'-!k ,  a.  509.    In  Architecture, 

having  the  figure  of  some  animal. 
ZooPHOROUS,  zo-of  o-riis,  s.  557.  The  member  between 
the  architrave  and  the  cornice,  so  called  because  it  had 
sometimes  the  ligures  of  animals  carved  on  it. 
ZooTOMiST,  z6-6t'-to-ralst,  s.  A  dissector  of  the  bodies 

of  brute  beasts. 
Zootomy,  zo-6t'-to-me,  S.  518,  Dissection  of  the  bodies 
of 


APPENDIX. 


TiTE  Appendiip  in  the  fourth  Edition  being  incorporated  into  the  present,  no  place  could  be  founti 
for  the  following  class  of  words  of  the  termination  in  ose,  which  are  so  variously  accented  by  our  Lexicon 
grapliers ;  but  which,  from  their  form  and  derivation,  ought  certainly  to  be  pronounced  alike.  This 
will  evidently  appear  from  the  following  sketch : 


Ash. 

An'helose, 

Silic'ulose^ 

Cal'culose, 

Tu'mulose^ 

An'imose, 

f'ene'nose, 

Are'nose, 

Silig'inose^ 

Cri'nose, 

Op'erose, 

Morose, 

Udem'atose, 

Comatose, 

Ace  tose, 

A'quose, 

Si'liquose<, 

Ac'tuose, 

Fu'licose, 


Johnson. 

AnJielo'se, 

Silic'ulose. 

Cal'culose, 

Tumuli)' se, 

Animo'se, 

p  eneno'se, 

Areno'se, 

Silig'inose. 

Cri'nose, 

Opero'se, 

Morose, 

Edemato'se. 

Comatose, 

Aceto'se, 

Aquo'.se. 

Sit'iquose, 

Actuo'se, 

Fu'licose, 


Sheridan. 

Anhelo'se. 

Calculo'se. 
Tu'inulose, 
Animo'se, 
J  ene'nose, 
Areno'se, 


Opero'se, 
Morose, 


Aceto'se, 
Aquo'se, 
Siliquo'se, 

Pulico'se. 


Eutick. 


T'ene'nose, 
Are'nose, 

Cri'nose. 
Op' e  rose, 
3Ioro'st 


Kenrick. 


Perry. 


Tu'mulose,  Tu'mulose. 


Opero'se, 
Moro'se, 


Arena's 


Edem'atose,  JEdem'atose. 

Com'atose,  Comatose. 

Ace'tose,   

A'quose, 
Si'liquose, 


Moro'se, 


Ace'tose, 


Si'liquose,  Sil'iquose. 


Nares, 


T'eneno'se. 


Opero'se, 


Aquo'se. 


Scott. 


Buchanan. 


Opero'se 
Moro'se, 


Ace'tose. 


Opero'se. 
Moro'se. 


The  variety  of  accentuation  which  this  sketch  exhibits,  sufficiently  shows  how  uncertain  are  oui 
Dictionaries  where  usage  is  obscure.  From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  on  the  last  syllabic 
of  these  words,  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  analogy  of  pronunciation,  and,  M  ith  very  little  hesitation; 
determine  that  the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  them  all. 
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I* 

RETZSCH.  Gallerie  zu  Shakspeares  Dramatischen  Werken.  In 
Umrissen.  Erfunden  und  gestochen  von  Mor if  Retzsch.  Mit  plastischen 
Andeutungen,  nebst  den  deutschen,  engiischen  iind  franzosischen  Text-Stel- 
len  der  Scenen  versehen.  Erste  Lieferung.  Hamlet  in  16  Tafeln.  Auch  un- 
ter  dem  Titel:  Outlines  t o  Shahspear e.  1st  Series.  Imperial  4 to. 
Extra  cartonnirt,  mit  einer  gestochenen  Uraschlag- Vignette. 
Ladenpreis:  6  Rtlilr. 

t5*  Dass,  diirch  die  innere  Harmonie  ihrer  geistigen  Natnren ,  Poesie  und  die  bildenden  Kunste  sich  eng 
und  schwesterlich ,  im  vereinten  Emporliuge  zu  jener  Zaubervvelt  idealer  Erschaffung,  Brast  an  Brust 
umschlungen  halten ,  sich  gegenseitig  erheben  und  verschonen,  und  Eines  das  Andere  zu  gleichen  Mit- 
gefiihlen  stimmt,  —  hiervon  ist  wohl  nirgends  ein  hoherer  Beweis  gegeben,  als  durch  Shakspbare's 
gottliche  Muse,  deren  kunstgeweihete  Feier  sich  in  unzahligen  Nachdichtungen  der  Piastik  verkiindigt 
tindet.  Ein  jeder  Kiinstler,  und  nur  von  den  Leistungen  achter  Kiinstler  darf  die  Rede  sein,  strebt  mit 
Gemuthe  und  olfenem  Geiste,  jeder  auf  eigene  Weise,  in  das  ihm  erschlossene  Heiligthum  eines  solchen 
Genius ;  die  Schauer  der  Begeisterung  werden  dann  ihn  selbst  zura  Dichter  wandein,  urn  die  Wieder- 
geburt  aufgenommener  Empfangnisse  treu  und  lebendig  aus  seinem  Innern  in  die  bildende  Darstellung 
hervortreten  zu  lassen.  Unter  diese  Kunstler  gehort  unser  deutscher  Meister  M.  Re  t  z  s  ch.  Gemuth, 
tiefes  Gefiihl^  und  geistreicher  Schwung  der  Ideen,  im  Gewande  der  Wahrheit  und  der  Grazie,  sind  sei- 
nen  Compositionen  als  herrschendes  Princip  eigenthiimlich,  frei  von  den  Gebrechen  der  modernen  Ma- 
nier ,  und  ohne  den  erborgten,  nachahmenden  Sciuimck  eines  freraden  Eigenthumes.  Die  meisterhaftea 
Darstellungen  zuGoethk's  Faust  und  Schiller's  BaUaden(Fridolin  und  dem  Kam- 
pfe  mitdemDrachen)  tnigen  seinen  Ruf  bis  in  das  fernste  Ausland,  und  erwarben  ihm,  auch  aus- 
serhalb  der  Granzen  des  deut.^chen  Vaterlandes,  besonders  ujiter  den  kunstsinnigen  Britten,  die  ehren- 
vollste  Auszeichnung.  Englands  Vorliebe  fur  seine  Arbeiten  zeigte  sich  in  so  hohem  Grade,  dass  Nach- 
stiche  jener  Umrisse  von  Henry  Moses  in  London  veranstaltet  wurden,  um  die  Zuganglichkeit  der- 
seiben  noch  mehr  zu  erleichtern,  und  sie  dadurch  auf  dortigemBoden  zu  naturalisiren.  An  Re  t  z  s  c  h, 
als  Skizzist,  besitzen  wir  denselben  Meister,  den  England  in  seinem  einzigen  Flaxman  ehrt,  und 
beide  stehen,  gleich  unubertrotfen,  auf  der  hochsten  Stufe  dieses  Kunstfaches  sich  in  ihrer  Eigenthum- 
lichkeit  einander  gegeniiber.  —  Die  Darstellung  in  Umrissen  konnte  wohl  mit  Recht  die  ungeschminkte- 
ste  ailerKunstgaben  genannt  werden,  und  um  so  mehr,  je  weniger  durch  die  Zuthat  eingelegter  Aus- 
fiihrung  die  malerisclie  Wirkung  eines  solchen  Bildes  perspecti^isch  unterstutzt  wird.  Jedes  Tauschen 
und  Verhiillen ,  worin  die  Mangel  und  Missgrilfe  einer  ausgefiihrten  Kunstarbeit  sich  leicht  maskireQ 
lassen,  ist  hier  dem  Kunstler  versagt,  da  hier  die  Kunst  gewandlos  und  ohne  hebenden  Schmuck,  ohne 
Licht-  und  Schattenmassen,  sich  in  ihrer  unbedingten  Nacktheit  dem  Urtheile  des  Beschauenden  dar- 
bietet.  Diese  grossen  Schwierigkeiten,  welche  nur  ein  eminentes  Talent  zu  losen  vermag,  sind  der 
Hauptgrund  ,  dass  die  Kunst  so  wenig  Ausgezeichnetes  in  diesem  Fache  aufzuweisen  hat,  und  es 
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scheint  der  neueren  Epoche  vorbehalten ,  eine  Schule  dafur  zu  bllden.  Von  hohem  Interesse  muss  es 
daher  sein ,  dass  Hr.  Prof.  R  k  t  z  s  c  h  sich  fiir  ein  Unternehmen  bestimmen  liess  ,  welches  ihm  sein 
iimerer  Beruf  schon  langst  angewiesen  hatte,  und  wozu  es  von  Aussen  nur  einer  leisen  Anregung  be- 
durfte,  um  den  Schaffungsgeist  schon  vertrauter  Phantasien  in  ihm  zu  erwecken.  Shakspbark's 
hohe  Werke  haben  diesen  Kiinstler  von  so  lebhafter  Begeisterung  durchdrungen ,  dass  gegenwartigen 
Blattern  aus  Hamlet  ahnliche  von  Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello,  Romeo  und  Julie,  so 
wie  zu  alien  iibrigen  Dramen  dieses  Dichters,  in  kurzen  Zwischem-aumen  folgen  werden.  Jede  dieser 
Lieferungen  soil  sowohl  einzeln  bestehen ,  als  auch  dieselben,  durch  Uebereinstimmung  ihrer  aussern 
Form,  sich  nach  und  nach  zu  einem  schonen  Ganzen ,  einer  vollstandigen  Gallerie  von  S  n  a  K- 
speare's  sammtlichen  Schauspielen,  in  mindestens  400  Platten ,  gestalten  w erden.  — 
Die  schnellere  Verstandlichkeit  der  geistvoUen  Darstellungen  dieser  ersten  Serie  >vird  durch  die  seh- 
kunstlerischen  Andeutungen  (  arte  di  vedere  )  des  Hrn.  Hofrathes  B  ottiger  fiir  den  Beschauer  auf 
eine  lehrreiche  Weise  gefordert.  Zunachst  einem  jeden  Blatte  wurden  iiberdiess  die  T  e x  t  s  t  e  1 1  e  n 
des  englischen  Originales  nach  der  Ausgabe  von  Chalmers  ,  nebst  uenen  der  deutschen  Ueberse- 
tzung  von  Schlegel  und  der  franzosischen  des  G  u  i  z  o  t  ,  so  weit  es  nothig  war,  um  den  Zusammen- 
hang  der  Scenen  vorzufiihren,  beigedruckt.  Diejenigen  Worte  des  Textes,  worauf  die  Handlungeines  je- 
den Bildes  sich  unmittelbar  bezieht,  sind  zur  Unterscheidung  durch  einenWechsel  der  Schriften  angedeu- 
tet  und  werden  leicht  das  Auge  treffen.  —  Das  e  r  s  t  e  Blatt,  welches  diese  Lieferung  mit  einer  Dar- 
stellung  von  Siiakspeare's  apotheosischer  Glorie  eroffaet,  ist  als  Frontispice  des  ganzen  Werkes 
zu  betrachten  und  wird  auch  spater  dem  Haupttitel  gegeniiber  stehen.  Die  zweite  Tafel  stellt  uns, 
gleichsam  als  Prolog  zum  Hamlet,  einen,  nicht  im  Stiicke  befindlichen,  Act  vor  Augen,  um  durch 
die  Exposition  der  furchtbarenUrsachebevorstehenderEreignisse  die  folgerechte  Entwickelung  derkom- 
menden  Scenen  zu  veranschaulichen.  Mit  ahnlichen  Einleitungsblattern  werden  auch  die  kiinftigen  Se- 
rien  jedes  Drama  eroffnen,  und  denselben,  wie  hier,  eine  Uebersicht  der  handelnden  Personen  voran- 
gehen.  In  derUmschlag-  Vignette  spricht  sich,  um  mit  demselben Gleichnisse  fortzufahren,  der 
Epilog  des  Stiickes  aus ,  da  es ,  in  Form  eines  Monumentes ,  die  Opfer  der  Schicksalssiihne ,  vora 
Tode  vereinigt,  zusammenstellt.  —  Die  aussere  Ausstattung  steht  im  wiirdigsten  Einklange  zu  dem 
inneren  Werthe  dieses  Kunstwerkes.  — 

n. 

CALDERON.  Las  Comedias  de  D.  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  cote- 
jadas  con  las  mejores  Ediciones  hasta  aliora  publicadas,  corregidas,  y  dadas  a 
luz  por  Juan  Jorge  KeiL  En  Cuatro  Tomos.  Adornados  de  un  Retrato 
del  Poeta,  grabado  segun  un  Dibujo  original  de  Maur.  Retzsch  por  Enr. 
Schmidt.  8vo.  imper.   Extra  cartonnirt. 

Erster  Prdnumerations-Preis:  (a  4  Rthlr.  pr.  Band.)  16  Rthlr. 

Kein  Schriftsteller  des  gesammten  Auslandes  durfte  noch  mit  grosserem  Rechte  eine  vollstandlge 
und  critische  Handausgabe  seiner  Werke  zu  fordern  haben,  als  Spauiens  unsterblicher  Calderon,  des- 
sen  fruchtbarer  Genius  seinem  Vaterlande  ein  dauerndes  Denkmal  errichtet,  und  den  unverwelklichsten 
Kranz  des  Nationalruhmes  gewunden  hat.  Das  iibrige  civilisirte  Europa  w  etteiferte  in  der  Anerken- 
nung  des  grossen  Dichters ,  und  vielfaltige  Uebertragungen  in  die  Literaturen  der  meisten  Sprachen 
beurkunden  die  ausgebreitete  Verehrung  seiner  Muse.  Darum  so  ausserst  dringend  erscheint  das  Be- 
diirfniss  eines  critisch  gereinigten  Textes  der  Cald  cr  ou^  s  chcn  Dramen,  indem  zwei  al- 
tere,  in  Spanien  gedruckte,  Ausgaben,  ungerechnet  des  theuern  Aufwandes,  und  der  sehr  grossen  Schwie- 
rigkeit,  sich  dieselben  zu  verschaffen,  an  zahllosen  Druckfehlern ,  Mangeln  und  Entstellungen  leiden, 
deren  Sichtung,  mit  Hinzuziehung  eines  sehr  umfassenden  Apparates  der  einzeln  gedruckten  Theater- 
stiicke,  so  wie  der  Benutzung  vieler,  hochst  seltener  Hulfs(|uellen,  —  Zweck  und  Ziel  gegenwartiger 
Ausgabe  geworden  sind.  Hr.  Hofrath  Keil  hat  sich,  wahrend  seines  vieljahrigen  Umganges  mit  der 
spanischen  Literatur,  in  besonderer  Vorllebe  dem  Studium  des  Calderon  gewidmet,  und  dieser  hochst 
miihsamen  Arbeit  unterzogen.  —  Vier  starke  Imperial-Octav-Biinde,  jeder  von  700  bis 
feOO  Seiten ,  werden  das  Ganze  umfassen ,  und  nicht  weniger  als  108  Stiicke  einschliessen,  deren  letz- 
ter  spatestens  bis  Juni  1829,  also  innerhalb  zwei  Jahren,  die  Presse  verlassen  soil.  Eine  Samm- 
lung  No  ten,  welche  die  Varianten  und  wichtigsten  Sach-  und  VVorterkliirungen  vereinigend  zu- 
Bammenstellen ,  so  wie  eine  critische  Literatur  Calderon s,  das  Fac-simile  seiner  Handschrift, 
und  andere  Beilagen  enthalten  wird,  erscheint  nachtraglich  in  einem  Supplement-He  ft  e,  um  spa- 
ter dem  rierten  Bande  einverleibt  zu  werden.  —  Li  typographisclier  Hlnslcht  erhalt  diose  Ausgabe 
einen  Grad  der  Vollkommenheit,  welcher  sie  mit  den  Pracliterzeugnissen  von  London  und  Paris  un)[>e- 
dingt  in  Einen  Rang  stellt,  und,  von  Seiten  der Oeconomie,  unhoscliadet  der  Lesbarkeit  einer  neuen, 
fiir  dieses  VYerk  besonders  gegossenen ,  Schrift,  welche  auf  dem  feinst<Mi  Patent- Velin-Papi ere 
sich  mit  iiusserster  Schiirfc  und  Schonheit  darstellt,  alles  in  dieser  Gattung  bis  jetztGeleisteteuberbie- 
ten  durfte.  Ein  ausfiihrlicher  Prospectus  mit  beigefiigter T i t e  1  -  und  Text-Probe  wird  in  siimmb- 
lichcn  BuchhaiulluMgen  gratis  ertheilt  und  kann  alien  Sachverstandigen  zum  Belege  dieses,  viel- 
leicht  ainnaassond  er.scheinenden,  Lobspruches  dienen.  Dererstc  Ba n d  ist  so  el)en  erschienen,  hat 
27  Schauspiele  aufgenonuuen,  und,  zuiiiichst  einer  Biographic  Caldiirons,  auch  d<)sseii  B  i  1  d  n  i  s  s. 


II.  D.ese  Baar-Prunumeration  yon  4  Rthlr.  Conv.  M.,  oder         V' Kr  Rl  17  f'?"' 

v>ie  eine  lesbare  Anzeige  der  Name"     Character;  ,nd1^^^^^^  .  '^'•""'t ™  '"i^'™' 

g!eil^£!|tf  AblTeS:  d^r^'^nd' 3  %\„?'"TT 'T        "tl  ™  ™d 

L  aUein  d  e  yer.,M:Z"^ll\:Z%L'^!^^^^^^  -^egen 

^  Rthl?b'ett";j"b"ha*;7  ^""^        """""^^  ^"'^-^  ^^■'^^'^'^       Portraits)  ,r„r  jedenBand 

?:  ioift^:  E:f>::;p;;iV^^"ai.e'^^      '    "-^^^  ^-^^-p-    i  ^ 

theiles,  so  ausserst  sichtbar  ist  daif  irh  1;^!^^  •  n  ?  Beziehungen  des  transatlantischen  Welt- 
grosse  Aufopferungen  erhehdienden  IIn,Z  1  "  ^'^t^'^"'""'  '^bhafte  Unterstiiteung  dieses, 
Ausgabenenglischef-  unrftaLnUche/c^^^^^^^^  "  '  '^"''''^  -neine  zeitherigen 

Leistongen  meines  Verlages  erweckrzu  hab^^^^^^  ""^  Vorurtheil  fur  die 

PARNASSO  ITALIANO,   OATERO:    "uATTRO  POETI  CELEBERRIMIITALUNI. 

La  div,„a  Commedia  d  l>«„fe  Alighieri."  "Le  Rime  di  Frances- 
co Pe  r«rc«  "L  Orlando  furioso  di  £odoi,ico  .^r/osio."  "La  Gerusa- 
lemme  hberata  d.  Torquato  Tasso."  Edizione  giusta  gli  ottimi  Testi  anti- 
ch.,  con  Note  >stonche  e  critiche.  Compiuta  in  Un  Volume.  Ornata  di  quattro 
Ritratt,  secondo  Rajfaello  Morghen.  8vo.  gr.  Extra  cartonnirt. 
Ladevpreis:  5  j^^^,^  ^ 

r^^s^^:^^^ 

nach  den  Meisteistichen  des  rXpI^  If  ^^^^^  die  Bildnisse  der  vier  Poeten 

fiehoben  Wird      l^^^^  Rafiae  lo  Morghen  in  einer  allegorischen  Gruppe  darstellend  ,  noch  mehr 

feil  gesteirund  ic^  S  lurch  tl  Aufwandes    ist  der  p'rL  dennoch  ausserst  wohl- 

nischen  Lit;ratur  ein  Sjti^e^^^  "1"'        zahlreichen  Freunden  der  italie- 

oderPefrarcain  einerX  der  an^^^^^^^^^  da  selbst  Be.itzer  vom  Dar,f e ,  yiriosto  ,  Tasso 

eben  so  viel  wie  hTer  datGanr^n'?  ^"^,^.^1"^"  ^usgabe,  deren  jede  als  Viertel  des  "Parnasso  Italiano" 
Pass  die  innere  unT«r«.r"p:rrl^r'^'  ^"r^h  deren  Ankauf  kein  eigentliches  Opfer  brincen. 
Schwierigkeiton  ist,  wel4Tbel  dessfn  a!,  jr?'"'  k''  ^P'-««''™<'er  Beweis  der  nicht  geringen 
BeifaUe  ?u  wOrdige'n  witt  ^n'd'r^ie'dTegtS  d^^S:"^^^^^^^^^^ 

'*'t^T^^'  rJ^^  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MiLTON,  PRINTED  FROM  THE 

lext  ot  lodd,  Hawkins,  and  others;  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Poet's  Life, 
by  Edward  Phihps.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Post.  8vo.  Cartonnirt. 
Subscnptions-Preis:  1  ^tl,,^  g 

"a^nlinb^  7f  ^tlil'Ti^'"  *^''St «"  englischer  Biograph  Mir,To«'s)  has  been  exhausted 

numoer  of  books,  and  praise,  ij  it  were  to  b,  bestowed  in  proportion  to  merit,  would  perhaps  re- 
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quire  a  new  lavs^tiage,  cr  an  imagination  as  fertile  as  that  of  the  author.  Ofthcfovr  names,  vltich 
universal  opinion  ha^  placed  at  the  head  of  poetic  excellence.  Homer,  Yikgil,  SiTAKsPEARii ,  and  Kiih- 
Tos,  it  is  a  proud  co7}solation  that  England  can  claim  two.''  Schon  diese  A\enii>ea  Worte  konnen  es  tret- 
fend  bezeichnen,  in  welclier  hohen  Verelirung  Milton  unter  seinen  Landsleuten  gehalten  sei,  wie  stolz 
Enrrland  daraui  ist,  diesen  Dicliterfiirsten  den  selnigen  zu  nennen,  ilin,  unniittelbar  neben  Siiakspeake, 
aufden  hochsten  Gipfel  des  literarischen  Nationalruhmes  stellend.  Doch  auch  die  iibrige  gebildete  Welt 
ist  nicht  zuruckgeblieben,  diesen  hoiien  Gesangen  den  Tribut  der  Bewunderung  zu  zollen,  mid  besonders 
hat  Deutschland  seine  unparteiische  Anerkennung  fremder  Verdienste  auch  hier  beA\ahrt.  Die  gegen- 
wartige  Ausgabe  ist  nach  den  Grundsatzen  der  strengsten  Critik  geschehen ;  die  Lesarten  des  Textes 
'wurden  auf  das  Sorgfiiltigste  bericiitigt,  und  dabei  die  besten  altern  und  neuern  Quellen,  insbesondere 
die  reichhaltigen  Forschungen  eines  Todd,  Hawkins,  u.  A.,  berathen.  Ausser  den  grossern  Sachen: 
"Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  und  Samson  Agonistes  (a  dramatic  poem),  Lycidas,  L' Al- 
legro, II  Pexseroso,  Arcades,  Comus",  sind  auch  die  sammtlichen  Sonnets,  Odes  und  ver:\iiscii- 
TEN  Gbdichte,  mit  Einschluss  der  Psalms  und  einiger  vorhandener  Uebersetzungen,  aufgenommen  wor- 
den,  und  somit  der  ganze  poetische  Nachlass  Milton's  voUstandig  zusammengestellt.  IViit  einem 
correcten ,  sehr  lesbaren  Drucke  ist  Eleganz  und  Wohlfeilheit  in  hohem  Grade  vereinigt.  — 

V. 

Arabian  night's  entertainments:  consisting  of  One  Thousand  and 
One  Stories.   In  One  Volume.    Embellished  with  nearly  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Engravings.  Stereotype  Edition.  Roy.  8vo.  Cartonnirt. 
Suhscriptions-Preis:  2  Rthlr.  20  Gr. 

tSr  Von  den  Dichtern  alter  und  neuer  Zeit  ist  der  lieder-  und  sagenreiche  Orient  als  eine  der  ergiebig- 
sten  Fundgruben  romantischer  Fictionen  erkannt  und  benutzt  w  orden ;  viele  der  anmuthigsten  Erzeug- 
nisse  europaischer  Literatur  fiihren  uns  auf  diese  Quelle  zuriick,  und  haben  ihren  Ursprung  der  li-uclit- 
baren  Phantasie  jener  Zone  zu  danken.  Eines  der  reichsten  Producte  in  dieser  Hinsicht,  so^Yieinsich 
selbst,  sind  wohl  unbestritten  die  viel  iibersetzten  und  gelesenen  "Arabischen  Naechte",  Avovonbei  uns, 
in  Frankreich  und  England  mehrere  der  sorgfaltigsten  Bearbeitungen  unternommen  wurden.  Der  Reiz 
dieser  Erzahluagen  ist  auch  in  der  That  eben  so  anziehend  als  belehrend,  und  die  ihnen  beiwohnende 
Fulle  poetischer  Einbildungskraft  so  iiberaus  ansprechend,  dass  sie  es  verdienen,  jeder  Zeit  und  alien 
gebildeten  Nationen  anzugehoren.  Der  Engliinder  Hole  sagt  unter  andern,  in  einer  eigenen  Abhand- 
lung  iiber  dieses  Werk,  von  den  Reiscn  des  Seefahrers  Sindbad,  dass  diese  Geschichte  als  die  arabische 
Odyssee  zu  betrachten  sei;  so  wie  sich  iiberhaupt  die  brittische  Vorliebe  fur  diese  Erzalilungen  durch 
sehr  gute  Uebersetzungen  in  vielfaltigen  Ausgaben  kund  gethan  hat,  und  man  dieselben  so  weit  ehrte, 
ihnen  einen  Platz  in  einigen  gesammelten  Editionen  e  n  g  li  s  c  h  e  r  Classiker  anzuweisen.  Fur  einen  in 
der  englischen  Sprache  sich  Unterrichtenden  wird  auch  wohl  kein  ahnliches  Werk,  den  Vorzug  einer 
leichten,  ttiessenden  Sprache  mit  Belehrungund  Unterhaltung  auf  das  Niitzlichste  und  in  so  hoheiii  Grade 
vereinigend,  wie  es  hier  der  Fall,  anzutreiien  sein,  und  daher  diirfte  gegenwiirtige,  eben  so  w  ohlfeile  als 
elegante  und  correcte  Ausgabe,  welche  aus  einer  Londoner  Officin  hervorgegangen  und  mit  beinahe  150 
Holzschnitten  geziert  ist,  gewiss  Yielen  eine  selir  willkomraene  Erscheinung  sein. 

VI. 

MiLTOM  (loANNis,  Angli)  de  Doctrina  Christiana  Libri  duo  post- 

humi,  quos  ex  Schedis  manuscriptis  deprompsit,  et  typis  mandari  primus  cura- 
vit  Car.  Ric.  Sumner.  8.  maj.  Cartonnirt.  Ludenprcis:     2  Rthh*.  16  Gr, 

15-  Fiir  die ,  auf  critische  Zeugnisse  gestiitzte,  Autorschaft  einer  theologisclien  Abhandlung  des  grossen 
Milton  batten  die  englischen  Herausgeber  und  Commcntatoren  seiner  Werke  schon  seit  geraumer 
Zeit  die  voilgiiltigsten  Belege  beigebracht ;  da  aber  alle  Nachforschungen,  derselben  auf  die  8pur  zu 
konunen,  fruchtlos  geblieben,  gab  man  der  Ueberzeugung  Raum ,  dass  dieser  literarische  Schatz  unwie- 
derbringiicli  fiir  die  VVissenschaft  verschwunden  sei.  Lhiserer  Zeit,  und  Dank  dem  scharfsinnigen  Eifer 
eines  Urn.  Lemon,  war  es  vorbehalten,  dieses  Kleinod  aus  seiner  zweihundertjahrigen  Verborgenheit  der 
Mit-  und  Nachwelt  zu  retten.  Das  Manuscript,  welches  die  Handschrift  einer  von  Milton's  Tochterii 
ist,  wurde  unter  mehreren  Pai)ieren  aus  den  Tagen  Carls  Jl.  cntdeckt.  Auf  Befehl  des  Konigs  iiber- 
iiahm  die  Herausgabe  desselben  der  Konigi.  Bibliothekar  S  u  mn e  r ,  welcher  davon  sowohl  einen  Ab- 
druck  des  iateinischen  Originals,  als  audi  gleichzeitig  eine  englische  Uebersetzung  besorgte,  und  dessen 
Verdienste  urn  diese  Bearbeitung  die  nihmlichste  Anerkennung  gefunden  haben.  Das  Werk  zerfiillt  in 
z^^ei  Abtheilungen :  die  erste  handelt  vom  G  lau  ben  oder  der  Lehre  iiber  Gott  {dc  hide  sen  Cognitione 
Pci),  die  fuidere  iiber  die  I/iebe  oder  den  Gottesdienst  (dc  Charilute  scu  Dei  I'ultu),  und  ist  nicht  nur 
fur  den  'J'heologen.  sondern  auch  alien  Forschern  bei  dem  tiefern  Studium  von  IMilton's  unsterblichen 
Dichtungen  des  I'aradieses,  eine  gleich  >vichtige  als  unentbehrliche Erscheinung.  Der  gegenwiirtige, 
fiir  das  Continent  veranstaltete ,  correcte  Wicderdruck  darf  sich  ,  zwar  minder  prunkvoU,  dennoch  an 
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typographischer  Schonheit  mit  dem  Originale  messen,  und  es  ist  die  Unzuganglichkeit  der  englischeii 
Ausgabe  (sie  kostet  II  Mthlr.)  durch  dessen  Wohlleiliieit  auf  das  Gemeinnutzigste  beseitigt.  

vn. 

Walker,  a  critical  pronouncing  dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the 

English  Language:  in  which,  not  onlj  the  Meaning  of  every  Word  is  clearly 
explained,  and  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  distinctly  shown,  but,  where 
Words  are  subject  to  different  Pronunciations,  the  Authorities  of  our  best  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries  are  fully  exhibited,  the  Reasons  for  each  are  at  large  dis- 
played, and  the  preferable  Pronunciation  is  pointed  out.  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed. Principles  of  the  English  Pronunciation,  &c.  By  John  Walker.  Crit- 
ically reprinted  from  the  London  Stereotype  Edition.  Roy.  8vo.  Extra  car- 
tonnirt.    Subscriptmis-Preis:  2  Rthlr.  8  Gr. 

Neben  den  vomehmsten  Mltbewerbern  der  brittischen  Lexicographic  hat  sich  dieses  Worterbuch 
seit  einer  Reihe  von  Jahren  in  so  huhem  Ansehen  behauptet,  und  durch  das  schnelle  Folgen  einiger 
zwanzig  verbesserter  Autiagen  einen  so  hohen  Rang  ervvorben,  dass  ihm  gegen  wartig,  nach  dem  ein- 
stimmigen  Ausspruche  der  englischen  Critik,  der  erste  Platz  gebiihrt,  dessen  Principien  als  die  ent- 
scheidenden  gelten,  und  die  jetzt  verlciiutiiche  Ausgabe  mit  stehenden  Schriften  gedruckt  ^Yerden  konnte. 
Diese  Tliatsachen  sind  auch  dem  Continente  so  hinliinglich  bekannt,  urn  die  Yeranstaltung  meines,  mit 
critischer  Genauigkeit  besorgten ,  Abdruckes  voUkommen  zu  rechtfertigen ,  weicher  sowohl  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  den  schart'sten  Bedingungen  der  Correctheit  entspricht,  als  in  typographischer  das  Original  so- 
gar  bei  Aveitem  iibertrifft,  aber  dennoch  von  Seiten  des  Preises  Aveit  biiiiger  gestellt  ist,  als  dieses^ 
Eine  sehr  ausfiihrliche  E  i  n  1  e  i  t  u  n  g  ii  b  e  r  die  G  r  u  n  d  s  a  t  z  e  der  englischen  A  u  s  s  p  r  a  c  h  e, 
den  Geist  der  Grammatik,  so  wie  eine  Anleitung  iiber  den  Gebrauch  des  Buches,  sind  zunachst 
darin  enthalten,  und  es  trugen  erstere  nicht  wenig  dazn  bei,  diesem  Werke  jenen  ausgezeichneten  Ruf 
der  Classicitat  zu  begriinden,  >\elcher  ihm  in  England,  wie  bei  alien  gebildeten  Nationen ,  unvergang- 
lich  bieiben  wird.  — 

vm. 

Moore,  the  works  of  Thomas  Moore,  esq.  Accurately  printed 
from  the  last  original  Editions.  With  additional  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Vol- 
ume. Roy.  8vo.  Cartonnirt.  Ladenpreis :  3  Rthlr.  8  Gr. 

tCr  Durch  seine  "LaHa  Rookh,''  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,''^  "  fn's/f  Melodies''^  und  eine  grosseZahl 
der  trefflichsten  G  e  s  a  n  g  e  ,  i3alladen,  Oden  und  anderer  Gedichte  vermischten  Inhalts,  auch 
eine  comische  Oper,  "  M.  P.;  or  the  Hlue-Stocking^^  betitelt,  hat  sich  Thomas  Moore  unsterblichen 
Ruhm  erworben  und  ein  nie  verloschendes  Denkmal  in  Englands  Dichterliteratur  gegrundet.  Seine 
sammtlichen  Werke  erscheinen  hier  zum  ersten  Male  gesaramelt  in  einer  voUstandigen,  correcten  Ausgabe, 
die  auch  in  typographischer  Hinsicht  keinen  Anspruch  unbefriedigt  lasst,  und  daher  unter  den  Ver- 
ehrern  brittischer  Classiker,  bei  der  ausserordentlichen  Billigkeit  des  Preises,  um  so  beliebter  geworden 
ist.  DasGanze,  nebst  einer  bedeutenden  Anzalil  hinzugefiigter  No  ten,  wurde  in  EinemGross- 
Octav-Bande  vereinigt ,  und  der  Druck  mit  neuen  englischen  Letter n  auf  schonem  Velinpa- 
piere  sorgfaltigst  ausgefiihrt.  — 

IK. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare,  printed  from 
the  Text  of  Samuel  Johnson^  George  Steevens,  and  Isaac  Reed.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Roy.  8vo.  Cartonnirt.  Subscrqjtions-Preis:     2  Rthlr.  20  Gr. 

Bel  einer  nahern  Zerfallung  dieses  Preises  zeigt  es  sich,  dass  im  Durchschnitte  jedes  einzelne  Stiick 
von  Shakspeare's  37  Dranien  nur  einen  und  dreiviertel  Grose  hen  gerechnet  ist,  und  mithin 
weder  bei  triiher  erschienenen,  als  noch  zu  erwarteiiden  Ausgaben  eine  ahnliche  Billigkeit  zu  findensei. 

An  diese  ausserst  schone,  auf  Velin- Papier  deutlichund  correct  gedruckte ,  Ausgabe, 
welche  den  allgemeinsten  Beifall  get'unden  hat ,  schliesst  sich  ein  Anhang  unter  folgendem  Titel : 

K. 

Shakspeare.  an  appendix  to  silvkspeares  dramatic  works,  &c. 

&c.  Contents:  The  Life  of  the  Author  by  Jug.  Skottowe;  His  Miscelia- 
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neous  Poems;  A  critical  Glossary,  compiled  after  Nares,  Drake,  Ayscough,  Haz- 
litt.  Douce,  and  others.   With  Shakspeare's  Portrait  taken  from  the  Chandos 
Picture,  and  engraved  by  C,  J.  Schwerdgeburth.   Roy.  8vo.  Broschirt. 
Subscriptions 'Preis:  1  Rthlr.  8  Gr. 

Dieses  Supplement  entspricht  an  Format  und  Druck  genau  obiger  Ausgabe  der  Dramatlschen 
Werke  Shakspeare's,  und  erganzt  alles  iibrige,  nachst  den  Biilinenschriften ,  von  ihm  Vorhandene.  — 
Auf  die  interessante  Lebensbeschreibung  durcii  Aug.  Skottowe  folgen  die  sammtkchen  vermischten 
Gedichte  in dieser  Ordnung :  "Fenus  and  Adonis;  Tarquin  and  Lucrece;  The  Sonnets;  The  passionate 
Pilarim;  A  Lover's  Complaint''.  —  Auch  wird  den  Besitzern  anderer  Ausgaben,  worm  dessen  ver- 
mischte  Gedichte  gemeiniglich  fehlen ,  dieser  Appendix  zur  Vervollstandigung  willkommen  sem,  und 
insbesondere  durch  die  Zugabe  eines  sehr  ausfiihrlichen  critischen  Glossars,  das  Resultat  yieljahriger 
Forschuncr  und  der  Benutzung  mannichfaltiger,  seltener  Quellen,  derSchliissel  zu  den  sonst  haufig,  be- 
sonders  \uslandern,  unzuganglichen  Stellen  dargeboten.  Ein  vorziigliches  Brustbild  Shakspeare's  nacti 
dem  beruhmten  Chandos  Picture,  welches  die  meisten  Auto ritaten  fur  sich  hat,  ist,  nachst  der 
Skottowe'schen  Biographie,  ebenfalls  darin  enthaltenund  kann  in  meiner  Ausgabe  der  ''Dramatic  iVorks  , 
selbst  bei  schon  gebundeneu  Exemplaren,  leicht  angebracht  werden.  — 


XI. 


SHAKSPEARE.  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare;  comprised  in  Two  Hun- 
dred  and  Thirty  Vignette-Engravings,  by  Thomjjson,  from  Designs  by  Thurston, 
Adapted  to  all  Editions.  Roy.  8vo.  Broschirt.  Preis:  2  Rthlr. 

Die  hochst  geistreichen  Erfindungen  eines  Thurston,  welcher  mit  Recht  als  Englands  Chodowiecki 
gelten  kann,  geben,  bei  allem  Reize  des  correctesten  Miniatures,  den  Genius  der  Shakspe-are'schen  Dra- 
men  mit  so  viel  malerischer  Wahrheit  wieder,  dass  es  nur  T  ho  m  pson' s  Meisterhand  moglich  war, 
diesen  Vignetten  im  Holzstiche  jenen  hohen  Grad  der  Vollendung  zuverleihen,  der  sie  den  reinsten 
Arbeiten  der  Kupferstecherkunst  unbedingt  an  die  Seite  stellt.  —  Auf  jedem  Octavblatte  befinden  sich 
zu  iedem  Schauspiele  sechs  Vignetten,  nebst  beigedruckten  kurzen  Textsteilen  der  Scenen,  wodurch  den 
Besitzern  irgend  einer  Octav  -  Ausgabe  (z.  B.  der  bei  mir  erschienenen  :  „Z>ramatec  JForks  of  Shak- 
speare, printed  from  the  Text  of  Samuel  Johnson,  George  Steev  ens  and  Isaac  Reed.  Complete  in  One  Vol- 
ume. Roy.  8uo.)  Gelegenheit  gegeben  wird,  sie  als  eine  wahre  Kunstzierde  dem  Buche  einzuverlei- 
ben.*  Shakspeare's  Brustbild  und  unter  diesem  eine  treffliche  Darstellung  seines  Geburtshauses 
in  Stratford,  beides  ebenfalls  Holzstiche,  sind  als  Frontispice  dem  Titel  vorgebunden.  Die  sammtli- 
chen  Abdriicke  wurden  in  einer  Londoner  Officin  mit  grosster  Reinhelt  und  Scharfe  voUzogen,  und  wer- 
den Kennern  nichts  zu  wiinschen  ubrig  lassen.  —  In  einen  saubern  Umschlag  geheftet,  koaten  diese 
230  Vignetten  nur  2  Rthk.  — 

xn. 

Shakspeare.  the  tragicall  historie  of  hamlet  prince  of  den- 

marke,  by  William  Shakespeare.  As  it  hath  beene  diuerse  times  acted  by  his 
Highnesse  seruants  in  the  Cittie  of  London:  as  also  in  the  two  Vniuersities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  else -where.    At  London  printed  for  N.  L.  and 
John  Trundell.  1603.  Tliis  first  Edition  verbaUy  reprinted.  8vo.  Broschirt. 
Ladenpreis: 

to-  Dieser  buchstabliche  Abdmck  des  in  L  o  n  d  o  n  kurzKch  erschienenenFac-slmile  der  neuerdings  aufge- 
fundenen  ersten  Edition  des  Hamlet  vom  Jahre  1603  wird  jedem  Freunde  Shakspeares  und  alien 
Besitzern  irgend  einer  Ausgabe  von  dessen  Werken,  als  ein  wichtiger  Beitrag  willkommen  sem,damcUt 
allein  die  Varianten  von  grosser  Bedeutung  sind ,  sondern  auch  durch  Beibehaltung  der  aiten ,  sehr  ab- 
weichenden,Schreibarteine  anti(piarische  Probe  geliefert  wird,  in  welcher  Orthographic  Shakspeare  seine 
Dichtungen  urspriinglich  niederschrieb.  —  Ueber  diese  Ausgabe  urtheilt  G  o  t  h  b  (s.  Aimst  und  Al- 
terthum  VI,  1.  S.  114.)  neuerdings  in  folgenden  Worten :  "Shakspeare's  leidenschaftiiche  l<reunde  er- 
halten  hiormit  ein  grosses  Geschenk.  Das  erste  unbefangene  Lesen  gab  mir  einen  wundersamen  Jiin- 
druck.  Ks  war  das  alte  ehrwiirdige  Bekannte  wieder ,  an  Gang  und  Schritt  luchtfl  veramlert,  die 
kraftigsten  wirksamsten  Hauptstellen  der  ersten  genialen  Hand  unberiihrt "  — 

Km. 

Sheridan,  the  works  of  the  late  right  honourable  Richard 
Br  ins  Icy  Sheridan.    Collected  by  Thomas  Moore,  Autlior  of  "Lalla 


Rookh'%  ^'The  Loves  of  the  Angels",  &c.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo. 
Cartonnirt.    Subscriptions  -  Preis :  1  Rthlr.  8  Gr. 

J3r  Sheridan's  gefeierter  Name  glanzt  in  der  Reihe  von  Englands  Buhnendichtern  als  eine  der  wich- 
tigsten  Erscheinungen,  und  dessen  unsterbliche  Werke  schufen  fiir  die  brittische  Theaterpoesie  eine  der 
schonsten  Epochen  neuerer  Zeit.  Nur  der  Mangel  einer  kaufbaren  Ausgabe  dieses  classischen  Dichtera 
war  zeither  in  Deutschland  dem  allgemeinen  Bekanntwerden  desselben  liinderlich,  und  die  Freunde  der 
englischen  Literatur  entbehrten  bis  jetzt  einen  der  grossten  Geniisse,  welche  jene  Sprache  bietet,  die 
aus  Sheridan's  Feder  mit  so  viel  Anmuth,  Witz  und  Leichtigkeit  geflossen  ist.  Von  seinen  treffli- 
chen,  denMeisten  unter  uns  wenigstens  dem  Namen  nach  bekannten,  Theaterstiicken  bedarf  es  bloss  der 
Nennung  einiger:  The  Rivals,  a  Comedy; — The  School  for  Scandal^  a  Comedy ';  — Pizarro,  a  Trage- 
dy ; —  &c.'',  um  sogleich  den  Wunsch  zu  erwecken,  diese  Werke  zu  besitzen ,  welche  hier  dem  Pu- 
blicum in  einer  strengcorrecten,aufenglischemVelinpapiereausgezeichnetsch6n 
nnd  deutlich  gedruckteu  Ausgabe,  auch  zugleich  fiir  einen  hochst  billigen  Preis,  geboten 
werden.  — 

W.  SCOTT.  Pe\tril  of  the  Peak.  By  the  Author  of  "Waverley, 
Kenihvorth,  &c."  In  Four  Volumes.  8vo.  Cartonnirt. 

Herahgesetzter  Preis:  (von  3 Rthlr.  16  Gr.  auf)  1  Rthlr.  8  Gu 

l3r  Dieser  neuere Roman  Walter  Scott's  stellt  uns  eines  der  reichbegabtesten  Gemalde  des  nordischen 
Meisters  vor  Augen ,  und  wird  bei  den  Freunden  semer  herrlichen  Muse  in  voriiegender ,  "tusserst  cor- 
recten  und  sehr  eleganten,  Ausgabe  vielen  Beifall  finden.  Nicht  nur  als  eine  der  interessantesten  Unter- 
haltmigslectiiren ,  sondern  auch  zu  gemeinschaftlichen  Leseubungen  eines  englischen  Lehrcursus,  istdie- 
Ber  eben  so  anziehende  als  lehrreiche  Roman  vorzugsweise  geeignet ,  und  hauptsachlich  fiir  letztem 
Zweck  durch  die  grosse  Ermassigung  des  Preises  viberaus  zugangUch  gemacht*  — 

KV. 

COOK'S  (Captain  Jaivies)  First  Voyage  round  the  World.  With  ati 

Account  of  his  Life  previous  that  Period.  By  ^.  Kip  pis.  Adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Selfstudj  by  an  English-German  Phraseology.  Auch  unter 
dem  Titel:  Englisches  Lesebuch,  James  Cook's  erste  Reise  um  die  Welt 
enthaltend.  Mit  einer  englisch  -  deutschen  Phraseologie  zur  Erleichterung  des 
Uebersetzens  bei  dem  Schul-und  Privatgebrauche  versehen  von  C,  Liidger.  Syo, 
Cartoniurt.  Ladenpreis :  12  Gr. 

I3r  Unter  den  verschiedenen  LesebGchem,  die  sich  in  Deutschland  sowohl  Anfangem  als  auch  geubteren 
Schiilern  der  englischen  Sprache,  zur  fortschreitenden  Uebung  und  stufenweisen  Ausbildung  in  derselben, 
in  keiner  iiberreichlichen  Auswahl  darbieten,  diirfte  ein  kleines  Werk,  wie  gegenwiirtiges,  bei  dessen 
Reize  des  Stoffes  von  Seiten  seiner  historischen  Wichtigkeit,  in  Vereinigung  mit  einer  leicht  fassiichen, 
rein  stylisirten  Darstellung,  nicht  ohne  wesentlichen  Nutzen  sein,  und  noch  insbesondere  zur  nahernBe- 
kanntschaft  der  seemannischen  Ausdriicke ,  so  wie  mancher  ungewohnlichen ,  meistens  nur  auf  fremde 
Lander  beziiglichen,  Worter  das  Seinige  beitragcn.  Die  von  Hrn.  C.  Ludger  als  Anhang  hinzuge- 
fugte  Pliraseologie  wird  den  Gebrauch,  auch  ohne  Beisein  des  Lehrers,  wesentlich  erleichtern,  da 
die,  einer  jeden  Seite  angehenden,  Erklarongen ,  unter  einzdnen,  hinwei^enden  Rubriken,  schnell  darin 
ttuisufijiden  aind.  — 

2CVX. 

PLUEGEL.  Vollstaendige  Englische  Sprachlehre  fur  den  ersten  Un- 
terricht  sowohl,  als  fiir  das  tiefere  Studium,  nach  den  besten  Grammatikern  und 
Orthoepisten :  Becittie,  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Murray,  Nares,  Walker,  u. 
A.  bearbeitet,  und  mit  vielen  Beispielen  aus  den  beriihmtesten  englischen  Pro- 
saikern  und  Dichtern  der  aUern  und  neuern  Zeit  erlautert  von  /.  G.  Fliige I 
8vo.  Broschirt.  Ladenpreis:  1  Rthlr.  10  Gr. 

J3r  ^  Welchen  Zwecken  diese  neue  englische  Grammatik  entsprechen  soil  und  mit  welchen  Hulfsmitteln 
dieselbe  bearbeitet  wurde,  erklart  schon  der  Titel  im  Allgemeinen;  lasst  aber  den  neuen  Plan  der  Zu- 
Baramenstellung,  den  Reichthum  der  Materien,  so  wie  den  critischen  Geist  ihrer  Behandlung  keinesweges 
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trrathen,  da  so  seltene  Vorzuge  nur  diirch  Prufung  des  Inhaltes  gewurdlgt  werden  konnen;  wie  die- 
selben  denn  auch  bereits  von  alien  Seiten  die  ruhmlichste  Anerkennung  gefunden  haben.  Druck  und 
Papier  diirften  an  die  Producte  der  englischen  Pressen  erimiern.  — 

MORETO.  El  Desden  con  el  Desden.  Comedl4  famosa  D.  Augu- 
stin  Moreto.   8vo.  Broschirt.   (In  Commiss.)    Preis:  10  Gr. 

24  V  ill, 

THOMSON'S  (A.T.)  Vereinigte  Pharmacopoeen  der  Londoner,  Edinbur- 
gher  und  Dubiiner  Medicinal -Coliegien;  nach  der  fiinften  Original -Ausgabe, 
und  als  Uebersicht  der  biittischen  Arzneimitteilelire ,  mit  Zusatzen  bearoeitet 
von  Dr.  A.  Braune.  8.  Cartonnirt.  Ladenpreisi  1  Ktlilr.  8  Gr. 

In  dera  Bereiche  der  auslandischen  Arzneiwlssenschaften  ist  der  prufende  Forschungsgeist  deutscher 
Wissbegierde  mit  rastlosem  Eifer  vorgedrungen,  und  iiat  sich  in  besonderer  Vorliebe  das  erglebige  Ge- 
biet  der  brittischen  Heilkunde  zu  dem  VVahlplatze  seiner  Untersuchungen  erlesen.  Die  medicinischeLite- 
ratur  Englands  ist  dalier  bei  uns  fast  in  gleicliem  Grade  heimisch ,  >\ie  in  ilirem  Vaterlande ,  und  ea 
werden  jaiirlicli  sowohl  die  Yornelimsten ,  als  audi  minder  wichtigen  Producte  derselben  durch  zahlrei- 
che  Uebersetzungen  auf  unsern  Boden  verpflanzt.  Bei  dem  Umgange  mit  diesen  Schrit'ten  stosst  aber  der 
Deutsche  sehr  haufig  auf  Gegenstiinde  und  Benennungen  aus  der  Pharmazie  und  Arzneimittellehre ,  die 
ihm ,  ohne  ein  Hiiltsbuch ,  dunkel  und  unverstandlich  bleiben ;  weshalb  die  Zusammensteliung  einer 
brittischen  vereinigten  Pharmacopoe,  nach  dem  neuesten  Standpuncte  der  Wissenschaft,  als  ein  zeit- 
gemasses  Bediirfniss  gewiss  allgemein  willkommen  ist.  Diesem  popularen  Zwecke  wird  gegenwartige 
sorgfaltige  Bearbeitung  in  jeder  Hinsicht  practisch  genugen,  und  dadurch  noch  mehr  demselben  entspre- 
chen,  dass,  zur  Bequemlichkeit  bei  dem  Gebrauche  des  Buches,  die  nothigen  Register  beigefugt  wur- 
den ,  und  sich  iiberdiess  mit  ausserer  Elegaiiz  ein  sehr  wohlfeiler  Preis  vereinigt.  — 


NAUMANN'S  (J.  A.)  NATURGESCmCHTE  DER  VOGEL  DEUTSCIILANDS  ,  NACH 
eigenen  Erfahrungen  entworfen.  Diirchaus  umgearbeitet,  systeniatiscli  geord- 
net,  sehr  vermehrt,  vervollstandigt,  und  mit  getreu  nach  der  Natur  eigenhandig 
gezeichneten  und  gestochenen  Abbiidungen  aller  deutschen  Vogel,  nebst  ihren 
Hauptverschiedenheiten,  aufs  Neue  herausgegeben  von  dessen  Sohne  Johann 
Fr  iedr  i  c  h  Na  umann.  1  r.  bis  5r.  Band.  Mit  144  coiorirten  und  6  schwar- 
zen  Kupfertafein.  Lexicon- Octav.  Broschirt. 

Ladenpreis:  (Ir.Bd.  2()Rthh.,  2r.  Bd.  16  Rthh.,  3r.  Bd.  llRthlr.,  4r. 
Bd.  13  Rthh.,  5r.  Bd.  15  Rthir.)  81  Rthh. 

Desselben,  DiESELBE.  Ir.  bis  5r.  Band.  Der  Text  apart,  nebst  5  Titelkupfern, 
ohne  die  coiorirten  Tafeln.  Broschirt.  Ladenpreis:  18  Rthh. 

Hochachtende  Zeugnisse  des  In-  und  Auslandes  wurden  diesem  Werke  in  reichem  Maasse  zu  Theil, 
sattsam  hat  die  Critik  uber  dessen  classischen  Werth  entschieden ,  und  mit  iimner  steigendem  Beifaile 
Bind  die  fortgesetzten  Lieferungen  aufgem.mmen  worden.  —  Fuuf  Bande,  welche  bis  jetzt  erschie- 
nen,  beschaftigen  sich  mit  folgenden  Gattmigen: 

Yultur  (Geier) ,  Cathartes  (    isvogel\  GypaCtos  (Geieradlcr),  Falco  (Falke),  Strix  (Eule)^  Lanius 
{irUrger),  Corvus  (/ia6c)      vinoy chia  {Scidcnschwunz) ,  Coracias  (Wa/cc),  Oriolus  (P/roi) ,  Stur- 
nus  (Slaur),  Merula  iStaaram: ;/),  Muscicapa  (^Flie^enjungcr)^  Turdus  (^Drosscl),  Sylvia (^«^^g•er), 
Troglodytes  {Schliipfer),  Anthus  (P/epcr),  Motacilla  {Jiachstclze),  Saxicola  (^Steinschmutzcr)^  Cin- 
c\\is  (^Schwdtzer),  Accentor  {liraunelle)^  Regulua  (Goldhdhnchen%  Parus  (  V/e/se),  Alauda (Lerc/ic), 
Emberiza  (/immer),  Loxia  (Kreuzschnabel)^  Pyrrhula  (Gimpel),  Fringilla(Fi;iA-),Cuculus  (AmcA-uA-), 
Picas  {Spccht),  Yunx  {IVcndchuls)  ^  Sitta  (hkiber),  Certhia  (IJaumluiiJcr),  Tichodruma  (xWauer- 
kletle),  Upupa  (/rtcr/e/io/)/),  Merops  (//et'nen/resscr),  Alcedo  (Kisvogcl). 
Die.se  '67  Gattungcn  schliessen  178  Arten  ein,  Avelche,  sauuntlich  nach  der  Natur  entworfen,  auf  144 
coiorirten  Kupfertafein  abgobildet  sind.  —    Der  Lade  n  p  r  e  i  s  dieser  ersten  f  ii  n  f  Biinde  ist  81  Rthlr. 
Um  den  Ankauf  derselben  zu  erleiclitern  und  mehrfaclien  Aulforderungen  in  dieser  Hinsicht  zu  genugen, 
ist  von  jetzt  an  der  Text  auch  a  part  ^  nebst  dem  zujedem  liande  gchiirigen  ii- 
t  iilku  pj  etj  ohne  die  colorirttn  Tujeln^  fiii- 18  lUhlr. ,  oder  '6*1  Fl.  24  Kr.  Rheiii.,  zu  haben, 
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welche  Vergunstigung  nach  Ablaufe  eines  noch  vorbehaltenen  Termlnes  erloschen  wird.  An  die  Besitzer 
soldier  Exemplare  >verden  spiiter  auf  Verlangen  die  Kupfer  nachgeliefert,  und  ihneii  der  Preis  des  fru- 
her  bezahlten  Textes  in  Abzug  gebracht.  Basselbe  gilt  fiir  di  e  s  e  Inhaber  naturlich  auch  von  der  Fort- 
setzung  des  Werkes ,  die  jedoch  aus  Griinden  dann  nicht  Heft  - ,  sondern  stets  nur  Bandeweise  gelie- 
fert  ^verden  kann.  —  Interessenten ,  welclie  hierauf  reflectiren ,  mogen,  wegen  Kiirze  der  Frist,  ilire 
Bestellungen  baidigst  in  der  ihnen  nachsten  soliden  Buchhandlung  aufgeben.  —  Der  6te  Band  dieses 
iiinfassenden  Werkes  macht  den  Beschluss  der  Landvogel,  ist  bereits,  wie  alle  noch  iibrio^e  Bande, 
grosstentheils  vorbereitet,  und  wird  in  schnellen  Lieferungen  folgen.  — 

HK. 

KTAUMANN  (J.  R);  Ueber  den  Haushalt  der  Nordischen  Seevoegel 
Europa's,  als  Erlauterung  zvveier,  nach  der  Natur  g;emalten,  Ansicliten  von  ei- 
nem  Theile  der  Diinen  auf  der  nordliclisten  Spitze  der  Insel  Sjlt^  imweit  der 
Westkiiste  der  Halbinsel  Jutland.  Mit  2  Kupferstich  -  Gemalden.  Klein  Quer- 
Folio.   In  Mappen-Futteral.  Ladenpreis:  4  Rthlr.  16  Gr. 

I^r  Selbst  die  regste  Einbildungskraft  des  eifrigen  Jagers  und  Ornithologen  war  nicht  hinreichend, 
aus  den,  bisher  nur  erzahlenden,  Berichten  fiber  die  interessanten  Vcigel- Colonien  der  nordischen 
Gestade  ein  schwaches  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit  zu  schopfen,  und  diess  erzeugte  bei  Yielen  den  Wunsch 
nach  einer  bessern  Versinnlichung  jenes,  so  oft  mit  Entziicken  gepriesenen,  Anbiickes.  — •  Unser,  urn 
die  Ornithologie,  als  Schriftsteller  und  Kiinstler,  so  hochverdienter ,  Hr.  J.  F.  Naumann  hat  auch 
in  dieser  Hinsicht  auf  einer  wissenschaftlichen ,  im  Jahre  1819  unternommenen,  Reise  nach  Dane- 
mark  diejenigen  seiner  Freunde  bedacht,  welchen  ein  ahnliclier  Genuss  noch  nicht  beschieden  war, 
und  ihnen  durch  zwei  trelfliche  Gemalde  ein  Panorama  der  lebendigen  Natur  vor  Augen  gestellt;  so 
wie  diese  Blatter  auch  nicht  minder  alien  Denen  eine  schone  Riickerinnerung  gewahren ,  welche  solche 
Gegenden  besuchten.  Der  beigefiigte  Text  beschaftigt  sich  mit  einer  treuen  Schiiderung  der  Oeconomie 
jener  gefiederten  Nordliinder  und  bildet  eine  hochst  belehrende  Zugabe.  Die  beiden  Kupfertafeln  wur- 
den  ungeheftet  beigelegt,  da  sie  verdienen,  unter  Glas  und  Rahmen,  die  Zimmer  des  deutschen  Jagers 
Uiid  Naturforschers  zu  zieren.  — 

2EHI. 

BROOKES'S  (Sam.)  Axleitung  zu  dem  Stedium  der  Conchylietsleiire. 
Aus  dem  Englisclien  iihersetzt,  und  mit  9  colorirten  und  2  scliwarzen  engli- 
schen  Original-Kupfern  erliiutert.  Bevorwortet  und  mit  einer  Tafel  iiber  die 
Anatomie  der  Flussmuschel  vermelirt  von  Dr.  C.  Gust.  Cams,  Gr.  4.  Car- 
tonnirt.   Ladenpreis:  16  Rthlr. 

Desselben  ,  DiESELBE ,  Hilt  scliwarzen  Kupfertafeln :  8  Rtlilr. 

Ohne  Beihiilfe  systematischer  Werke  iiber  die  verschiedenen  Classen  der  Naturkorper  ist  dem  For- 
scher  das  Studium  derselben  nicht  A\eniger  erschwert,  als  es  dem  Liebhaber  undSammler  an  denjenigen 
Gewahrsmitteln  mangelt,  welche  nur  ailein  in  den  Stand  setzen,  sich  eine  tiefere  Einslcht  von  Arten, 
Gattungen  und  Classification  dieser  Gegenstande  zu  verschalfen.  Eben  so  unentbehrlich  sind  solche 
Werke  bei  Anordnung  von  Naturaliencabiuetten,  wenn  diese  nicht  einem  planlosen  Chaos  gieichen  sol- 
len,  und  es  dem  Sammler  um  wissenschaftlichen  Nutzen  und  hohere  Belehrung  zu  thun  ist.  So  viel- 
faltig  in  unserer  Literatur  fiir  die  meisten  Zweige  der  Naturgeschichte  durch  die  treftiichsten 
Werke  gesorgt  wurde,  und  so  zahlreich  in  Deutschland  die  Freunde  der  Conchylienkunde  schon 
langst  gewesen  sind,  hat  es  dennoch  bis  jetzt  an  einem  Buche  gefehlt,  welches  den  gedachten  Zwecken 
entsprache,  indem  das  INIartini'sche  Werk  von  zu  grossem  Umfange  ist,  und  noch  w  eniger  die  kleineren 
Compendien  diese  Liicke  fiillen  konnten.  —  Unter  diesen  Umstanden  diirfte  die  Verplianzung  des  in 
England  mit  so  vielemBeifalleaufgenommenen  Werkes:  ^'An  Intr  o  dii  c  tio  n  to  the  Study  of  Con- 
cho la  p^y  pp.  by  Samuel  lir  0  0  kes.  London.''''  gewiss  recht  Yielen  erwiinscht  sein,  um  so  mehr, 
da  gegenwartige  Uebersetzung  manche  wesentliche  Vorziige  vor  dem  Originale  erhalten  hat.  Der  w  ort- 
llchen  Uebersetzung  desselben  geht  eine  Abhandlung  vom  Krn.  Dr.  Car  us  voraus,  welche  sich  iiber 
den  innern  und  aussern  Bau  der  Muschein  und  Schnecken,  uiid  die  Lebenserscheinungen  derselben  ver- 
breitet,  und  durch  eine  Kupfertafel  nach  der  Zeichnung  des  Yeirassers,  die  Anatomie  der  Flussmuschel 
darstellend,  erlautert  wird.  Dieser  Aufsatz  begreift  folgende  Abtheilungen:  1)  Von  der  Stelle,  w  elche 
die  Weichthiere  in  der  Reihe  der  Thiere  einnehmen  und  ihrer  Einthellung.  2)  Vom  innern  Bau  der 
Mollusken  iiberhaupt,  und  der  Muschein  und  Schnecken  insbesondere.  3)  Von  den  Lebensausserungen 
der  Letztern  hinsichtlich  der  Ernahrung,  Athmung,  FortpHanzung,  Empfindung  uud  Bewegung,  und 
ihrem  Verhalten  gegen  aussere  EinHusse,  als  Luft,  Wasser  uud  Clima.  .4)  Von  der  Schalenbildung 
und  dea  Ur-Formen  der  Schalen. —  In  dem  Brookes'schen  Werke  selbst  ist  bei  Beschieibung  der  Scha- 
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len  Linne's  Einthellung,  mitBeriickslchtigung  des  Lamarck'schen  Systemes,  befolgt  worden,  wndbel  Dar- 
legiing  der  sammtlichen  Gattungen  vverden  die  ihnen  zugehorigen  Arten  aufgefiihrt.  Behufs  dieser  Aus- 
gabe  warden  in  London  die  benotliigten  Abdriicke  von  den  englischen  Originalplatten  gezogen, 
und  das  Colorit  derselben,  welches  an  Vorziiglichkeit  sich  mit  dem  Besten  vergleichen  darf,  hier  be- 
sorgt.  Diese  eilf  Tafeln  enthalten  15  L  Abbildungen,  welche  meistens  von  solchen  Schalthieren  ge- 
noinnien  sind,  die  Lamarck  als  Beispiele  der  Gattungen  gebraucht,  und  bei  denen  sich  die  Kennzei- 
chen  derselben  besonders  deutllcli  darstellen.  Von  jeder  Gattung  ist  Eine  Art  nach  der  Natur  ge- 
liefert,  ausser  den  auf  zvvei  Flatten  enthaltenen  Thieren  der  Schalen ,  welche  aus  namhaften  Quellen 
entlehnt  wurden.  —  Der  Preis  ist  so  billig  gestellt ,  als  es  der  grosse  Aufwand  dieses  Unternehmens 
und  insbesondere  die  kostbare  Illumination  nur  irgend  gestatteten.  — 

Kxn. 

SCHREIBER.  Teutschland  imo  die  Teutschen,  von  den  aeltesten 
Zeitenbis  zumTode  Karls  djsGrossen.  Yon  Alois  Schreiber,  Mit  24Kup- 
fern  von  J.  M.  Mettenleiter,  4.  Gebunden.  Preis:  6  Hthlr. 

Diese  Schrift  giebt  einen  treuen  Bericht  von  der  Abkunft  unserer  Vater,  von  ihrem  hauslichen  und 
offentlichen  Leben,  ihrer  Religion ,  ihren  Sitten  und  Einrichtungen ;  von  ihren  Thaten  im  Kriege,  und 
Avie  sie  nach  und  nach  vom  unstaten,  schweifenden  Leben  abgelassen  und  feste  Wohnsitze  gegrimdet. 
Der  Stolf  schien  vor  vielen  geeignet  zu  einem  Buche,  lehrreich  fiir  die  Jugend  und  ansprechend  fur  Je- 
den,  der  aus  der  Vergangenheit  die  Gegenwart  ganz  begreifen  lernen  will.  Die  Ereignisse,  welche 
hier  erzahlt  werden,  vereinigen  mit  dem  ganzen  Reize  der  Poesie  eine  tiefe  historische  Bedeutsamkeit, 
und  w  enn  liberhaupt  unsere  Erziehung  und  Bildung  wieder  einigermaassen  national  werden  soil,  so  kon- 
nen  die  Elemente  dazu  nur  in  den  Geschichten  unseres  Landes  und  Volkes  gefunden  w  erden.  —  Die 
chalkographische  Ausstattung  des  Werkes  darf  keinesweges  als  iiberfliissige  Zierde  angesehen  werden, 
denn  wenn ,  auf  der  einen  Seite,  das  historische  Moment  durch  kiinstlerische  Darstellung  grossere  An- 
schaulichkeit  erhalt  und  lebendiger  hervortritt,  so  erwachst  daraus  auf  der  andern  Seite  auch  ein  we- 
sentliches  Interesse  fiir  die  Jugend,  und  der  Sinn  fiirKunst  wird  zweckmassig  angeregt;  wasumsowich- 
tiger  sein  mochte ,  da  durch  die  Unzahl  gewohnlicher  Bilderbiicher  der  Geschmack  eine  durchaus  ver- 
kehrte  Richtung  erhalten  muss.  Hr.  Mettenleiter,  ein  kiinstler,  dem  die  ofTentliche  Stimme 
seinen  Rang  neben  Chodowiecki  angewlesen  hat,  besorgte  sowohl  die  Zeichnungen  als  die  Stiche  zu  die- 
sem  Werke,  mid  seine  Arbeiten  w  erden  auch  den  Kunstfreunden  eine  willkommene  Erscheinung  sein.  — 

Kxm. 

ORPHEA.  Taschenbuch  FtR  1824,  25,  u.  26.  Erster  bis  Dritter  Jahr- 
gang.  Mit  24  Kupfern  zu  dem  FreischiitZy  Don  Juan  und  der  Zau- 
herfldte,  nach  Heinr.  Ramherg  gestochen  von:  J.  Axmann^  A.  W,  Bohm^ 
C.  Biischer^  J.  G.  A.  Frenzel^  W.  Jury^  F.  W,  Meyer^  C.  A.  Schwerdge- 
hurth;  und  22  Aufsatzen  in  Prosa  und  Poesie  von:  Wilhelm  Blumenhagen^ 
Friedrich  Kind^  A.  F.  E,  Langhein^  Ernst  Raupach^  Gustav  Schillings  Hel- 
mine  v.  Chezy^  K.  G.  Prdtzcl^  Carl  Streckfuss^  Friedrich  und  Caroline  de  la 
Motte  Fouque^  Beauregard  Pandin,  TV,  Gerhard  und  E.  Mohrhardt.  12  mo. 
Herahgeselzter  Preis:  (von  ^Rthh\  auf )  2  Rtlilr.  12  Gr. 

Dasselbe  fiir  182T.  Vierter  Jahrgang.  Mit  8  Kupfern  zu  Figaro's  Hoch- 
zeiL    Ladenpreis:  2  Rthlr. 

Dasselbe  fiir  1828.  Fiinfter  Jahrgang.  Mit  8  Kupfern  zu  Preciosa.  Gewohn- 
liche  Ausgabe.  Ladenpreis:  2  Rthlr. 

Mittlere  Ausgabe  mit  ersten  Abdriicken  und  vergoldeten  Decken:  3  Rthlr. 

Prachtausgabe  mit  gewiihlten  Abdriicken :  4  Rthlr. 

fS"  Dieses  Taschenbuch,  welches  die  Theilnahme  unserer  beli^btesten  Schriftsteller  mit  den  gedie- 
gensten  Beitriigen  schmiickt,  und  worin  zugleich  eine  fortlaufende  Kupfergallerie  von  Scenen  aus  d^n 
vorziigllclisten  Opern  des  In-  und  Auslandcs  in  sehr  gelungenen  Bliittern  der  geschicktesten  Kunstler 
aufgest<;llt  ist,  erhielt  die  Gunst  des  Publicums  bereits  so  allgeuiein  zugesichort,  um  keiner  Empfehlung 
zu  bediirfen.  Durch  die  grosse  Ermassigung  des  Preises  (von  6  Rthlr.  auf  2  Rthlr.  12  Gr.  Conv.  M. 
oder  4  KI.  30  Kr.  Rhein.)  wird  der  Ankauf  der  ersten  drei  Jahrgange  ausserordentlich  erleichtert,  und 
Liebhabern  Gelegeuheit  gcgeben,  sich  den  Besitz  der  ganzen  Sammlung  fiir  einen  hiichst  wohlfeilen 
Aufwand  zu  verschaifen.  Die  niichsten  Fortsetzungen  werden  sich  mit  Gallerien  aus  Oberon,  dem 
Bar  bier  von  Se  villa,  u.  s.  w.  anschliessen.  — 
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KHIV.  ' 

Portrait  of  Sliahspeare.    From  the  Chandos  Picture.  Painters  Name  un- 
known.  Engraved  by  C.  A.  Schwerdgeburth.  Roj.  4to.  Preis:  1(J  Gr. 


HXV. 


Ritratti  di  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto  e  Tasso.  Tavola  allefforica 
Secondo  Raff.  Morghen,  C.  A.  Schwerdgeburth  incise.  4to  gr.  Preis:  1  Rthlr. 

Retratos  deD.PecZro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  D.  Loj^e  de  Vega,  j  D. 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Segun  Ximeno  j  Feiro  por  Selma  y 
Brandi.  3  Pliegos.  4to  may.  Madrid.  (InCommiss.)  Preis:  9  Rthlr. 

Kxvn. 

Verzeichxiss  einer  Sammlung  auslandischer  Biicher,  Kunstsachen  und  Landkar- 
ten  nn  Assortiment  von  Ernst  Fleischer  in  Leipzig,  Gr.  8.  Geheftet. 
Wird  in  alien  Buchhandlungen  gratis  ausgegeben. 


FOLGEKDE   WBRKB    BEFINDBN    SICH    UWTEH   DBS  PRESSE: 

xnrvm. 

PARNASSO  ITALIANO  CONTINUATO,  ovvero  la  Parte  Seconda  de' 
Poeti  celeberrimi  Italiani:  "L'Orlando  innamorato  di  Bojardo  da  Fran- 
cesco Berni."  "II  Decameron  di  Boccaccio.  '  "he  Rime  di  M  J.  Buo- 
narrotir  "La  Vita  nuova,  Le  Rime,  II  Convito  amoroso  di  Banter  "I  cin- 
que Canti,  Le  Rime,  Le  Satire  di  Ariostor  "Le  Rime  di  Tasso.''  Edizione 
giusta  gli  ottimi  Testi  antichi,  con  Note  istoriche  e  critiche.  Compiuta  in  Un 
Volume.  Ornata  di  tre  Ritratti.  8vo.gr. 

*^«/rir1-"  J^n^'  ^/^""Tr  ^Tf/^^^^O'  ^^e^cher  einen  critisch  gereinigten  Uitext  von  -La  divi- 
Za"t  r""  Dante  yilightery  '^LeRimedi  Petrarca;^  4'  Orlando  furio.o  di  A  ri  o  .to^ 
ZLf  m  ^«";"^«.^'^^.';«^«  di  Tasso,^^  nebst  zweckmassigen  Commentaren,  vereinioend  zusam- 

^rnw;„.'\''h  u  in  typographischer  Hinsicht  ganz  gemasser,   z  Ave  iter  Band 

^|p?.h  r  "■^^•.^lie-^-^e"'  "nd  hierauf  die  Subscription,  unter  iibereinstimmenden  Bedingungen, 

Itn  «tf^h  rT"'  ^benfalls  demselben  entsprechenden  Veriialtnissen  des  Preiset,  durch 

einen  ausfulirhchen  Prospectus  nachstens  eroffiiet  werden.  — 

'^dpn^iv  ?'''-^i^r"''*  ^i^^^'^Unternehmen,  und  in  einer  dem  Pahnasso  (sub  No.  m.)  vollig  entsprechen- 
tL'r'pille"  "^e  fSL'        Ausgabe  der  vorziigUchstea  Werke  de.  itaifenischen^Draaia 


TeATRO  CLASSICO  ITALIANO,  Antico  e  Modebno.    Con  Illustra- 
ziom  istoriche  e  critiche.  Due  Volumi.  8vo.  gr. 

*^vo?i  h!,/ ^"""l""^^.^''''^  ^^^Z'  'i^r'^^  Gross-Octav-Bande  fullen.    Jeder  Aator  besteht  fur  sich  mit  der 
.1^      "  t"  ^^'^"^^^5.^^.^.  Seitenzahl,  um  spater,  beim  Beschlusse  des  Ganzen,  eine  chronologische 
.w  "n       ^■^'■«*^'l\«dfne"  Schriftsteller  treffen  zu  konnen.  Hieraus  entspringt  zunachst  der  Vortheil,  dass 
l»ruck  ungeiuudert  und  ohne  hemmenden  Zvvang  vorrucken  kann,  den  sonst  die  Verschie^enheit  dor 


IMaterien,  bei  der  grSssern  uod  mifldeni  Schwierigkeit,  welche  sich  der  critischen  Bearbeitung  darbii 
tet,  auferlegen  wurde.  — 
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